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SEW  SERIES. 


Wns  the  number  for  Ibrch,  18^,  we  shall  commeDce  a  Naw  Snot 
tt  the  AMEfuCAX  JoDUTAi.  or  Eduutiok,  and  with  a  moderate  eocour- 
^ement  from  the  thotigfatful  and  '  active  frieoda  of  educational  im- 
proTeineat,  we  shall  coDtinue  onr  quarterly  innea,  until  they  have 
reached  at  least  Are  Tolumea.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodicaL  It  will  be  devoted  ss  from  the  start,  ezclusiTelf 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Inatitutiona,  and  Statis- 
tiea  of  Education  in  ditFierent  countries,  with  spedal  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  atadiouslj  avwd  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  sutyects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  iiyure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the  great  field  ot  American  Education,  Wo  leave  the  work  of 
Gontrof  ciay  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

I,  The  Hisloi7  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  ha- 
man  culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  clrcum- 
stances  of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatisea  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  imces, 
and  govemments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnoli^- 
cal  order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  tmm  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
jrt  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
ityftematio  training  of  children  and  youth ; — 

1.  In  the  Eastem  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — in  China,  India, 
Persia,  i^pt,  and  Palestine — by  Confucioa,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Hoses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Bahbl 

S.  Among  tho  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  (he  institu- 
tiont  of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
taachcra,  by  Homer,  Socntea,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

8,  Among  the  Bomans,  in  the  in&ncy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Bome, 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitns,  the  Jninyi,  Qulntjllian  and 
Lncian.  i.,,i,  -    A'OO^IC 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  u  reached  hj  the  teachioga  of  ChristiKnity, 
in  tho  gradual  unroliling  of  the  present  reoeiTed  ideas  of  school  organi- 
EatiOD,  and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distioctiTe  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(()  (he  fint  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Cbrysostom  and 
Banl ;  (e)  the  Catacbist  schools  of  Clement  and  OHgeu  ;  (d)  tbo  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cjprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (a) 
th«  Honaalic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Frands  -,  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  AlfHd ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
theHoors;  (A)  the  rise  and  expandou  of  universities;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  Ibr  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author* 
ities ;  (J)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (t)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  RcDlism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  laDg;uages  for  the  purposes  (rf' 
general  culture  and  (he  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  tbo  great  instrument  of  study  and  inflnence,  and  on  the  other^ 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  afiairs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(I)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  tbe  grand  idea  of  univer- 
ui  education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  be- 
lli^ of  ereiy  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  c«pabil- 
itiesof  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
tbeHistory  of  Ped^;ogyand  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

IL  Systemsof  National  Education,  and  eapecislly  an  accoont  <^ Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent. 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Prolesraonal  Training  and  Im> 
provement  of  Teachers. 

IV.  Tbe  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Iaw,  Medicine  and  Theology,  inclading  a 
fill]  account  of  Military  Schools. 

V.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  beat  CoIl^;es 
and  Universities  in  difi^rcnt  countries. 

TL  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Benefac- 
tors of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefiustions  are  associated  with  the 
foondMion  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, 

HiMRT  Babxabd. 

Hartford,  March,  1803. 
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Apbobdvs  reprueDtitig  ft  koowledge  broken,  do  lanU  men  to  ioqnin 
ftrtber ;  whereas  methods  cMTf  ing  the  shoir  of  ft  totfti,  do  Kcure  men, 
a  if  the^  were  at  brthest.  Baooh. 

Exclusirel;  of  the  ftbstrftct  science,  the  largest  and  worthiest  portion 
of  oar  knowledgo  consUls  of  Aphorisms :  ftnd  the  greit«st  and  best  of 
noa  is  but  an  Aphoriam. 

There  is  one  way  of  giving  frcstiDess  and  importance  to  the  moet  com- 
mon-place mftxima — that  of  reflecting  on  them  in  direct  reference  to  our 
own  atate  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  and  future  being. 

S.  T.  CoLGUDaK 

Iffttare  and  sedate  wisdom  has  been  fond  of  Bumming;  up  the  results 
of  its  experience  in  weightj  sentences.  Solomon  did  bo;  the  wise  men 
of. India  and  Greece  did  so;  Bacon  did  so;  Qocthe  in  bis  old  age  took 
delight  in  doing  so  ...  .  Thej  who  can  not  weave  an  unifonn  web, 
may  ftt  least  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork ;  which  maj  t>e  useful,  and 
not  without  a  chann  of  its  own.  The  very  sharpnefM  tnd  abruptnetw 
with  which  truths  must  bo  asserted,  when  they  aro  to  stand  tungly ,  ia 
not  iU'Blted  to  startle  and  rouse  sluggish  and  drowsy  tuindx. 

QwMetat  Tntth. 

A  collection  of  good  sentences  resembles  »  string  of  pearls. 

Chinete  toying. 

Nor  do  Apophthegms  ontj  serre  for  ornament  and  delight,  but  also  for 
ftction  and  dvil  use :  as  being  the  edge-tools  of  qwech,  which  cut  and 
penetrate  the  knots  of  biinneBS  and  afiaira. — Bacok. 

How  often  one  finds  in  life,  that  an  idea,  which  one  may  have  met'  in 
youth,  made  visible  in  words,  but  also  veiled  in  them,  and  which  in  thii ' 
■hape  has  haunted  one  with  a  vague  sense  of  something  divine,  but  dim 
and  insontable,  becomes,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  or  when  real  events 
and  beings  give  it  its  fit  body,  the  open  aspect  of  a  messenger  frmn 
Heaven,  and  the  &miliar  Criend  of  all  one's  aAer  days.  Stuuxg, 

Abstracts,  abridgments,  summaries,  ic,  have  the  same  use  with  burn- 
ing passes,  to  collect  the  diffused  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in  autho^^ 
and  make  them  point  with  warmth  and  quickaes*  upon  the  rcftder's  Im- 
agination. Swirr. 


8  APHOUaitt  ON  IDUCATION. 

Harmony,  the  iiHimtU  object  of  &!]  things,  ghoold  exist  u  in  the  udI- 
reree,  so  in  maa  also,  who  is  a  little  world  in  hinuelf 

It  is  to  tbii  end  e^cdally  thkt  edncatioa  should  1m  directed ;  which 
requires: 

1.  Thst  youth  should  not  hear  of  any  thing  which  may  awaken  un- 
chaste desires,  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  loftiness 
or  human  nature. 

2.  That  youth  should  endeavor  to  attjun  a  ripe  development,  by  means 
of  effort 

3.  That  parents  are  the  proper  educators;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
greatest  iiuustice  to  separate  parents  and  children. 

4.  That  education  should  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  youth. 

Ptthaqoras. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is,  principally  by  education ;  which  pcrtuns  to 
the  whole  of  life. 

Education  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  titemsclTes ; 
must  constitute  a  rule  of  action  during  the  entire  life,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it 

A  good  education  consists  In  gifing  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Plato.  . 

Mnn  becomes  what  he  is,  by  nature,  habit,  instruction. 

Tbo  Inst  two,  together,  constitute  education,  and  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other;  the  former,  however,  preceding. 

It  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it 

The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge  but  by  actirity. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  powerx,  but  every  power  exists  only  for  the 
sake  of  action;  the  end  of  philosophy  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  energy 
conversant  about  knowledge.  AtusToTUC 

The  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest, 
Heroic  stature  and  a  temperate  tongue. 

So  were  truned  the  heroes,  who  imbued 

The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood. 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves, 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest 

AR^TOpnATiEs.     The  Ctoudt. 

There  is  no  living  being  whose  nature  is  so  obstinate  and  cross-gruned 
as  that  of  man ;  who  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  what  is  forbidden 
and  dai^erouB,  and  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  infiucnced. 

But  these  anful  natural  tendencies  can  be  improved  by  wise  laws,  by  a 
mild  and  just  administration  of  them,  and  by  an  education  which  unites 
firmness  and  love.  Senbc*. 

Edocation  awakes  the  innate  power  of  the  mindi,  and  high  cultivation^ 
eonfinns  It  Hoiucs. 


AlVORiam  ON  EDUGATIOII.  9' 

nie  spedflc  significfttioD  of  EdnoitioD  hu  often  b«en  defined  bj'  meuu 
of  the  dJstiDction  between  tdneere  uid  edueart.  But  this  ia  Dot  %  suffl* 
cient  buls  for  a  precise  dBBnition.  E.  H.  Amdt,  in  his  "  PragiMaU  <nt 
BtttRon  Oulturt,"*  considers  edueam  to  signify  the  artiatic  process  or  art 
of  education,  tuid  thinkii  that  edueere  is  more  correctly  tranHlated  bj  "  to 
bring  up,"  or  "raisoup;"  ryirfsn.  Schmidt  in  one  place  eondders  «lu«?v 
to  be  the  basineBS  of  the  mother,  because  she  brings  forth  the  chtld.t 
fn  ftDother  place,  he  says  it  means  "to  bring  out  of  the  family.  Into  » 
brg«r  ^here  of  life — into  the  irorld ;"{  and  in  a  third,  that  It  means  "  to 
ftvahen,  set  in  activity  and  developtfae  inner  higher  faculties. "g  Edueart 
is  ia  the  latter  place  taken  to  mean,  on  the  contrary,  "  to  bring  the  boy 
oat  of  his  animaliied  state  of  existence ;  to  change  the  animal  man  into 
the  spiritual." 

Let  OS  DOW  consider  whether  German  etymology  may  not  furnish  a 
more  definite  answer.  Ziehtn\  means  to  remove  any  thing  from  one 
'place  to  another,  in  such  a  way  that  the  thing  mored  (bllows  the  power, 
and  does  it,  also,  in  a  steady  manner,  hi  contradistinction  to  throwing, 
striking,  or  carrying;  and  the  thing  moved  is  in  a  certain  sense  forced 
to  go  itself,  even  though  it  struggles  not  to  do  so.  This  radical  word  has 
gained  a  metaphorical  meaning  in  the  department  diacaased  by  this 
worlf,  by  its  relation  in  meaning  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  to  aig- 
niiy  the  gardener's  production  of  flowers  fh>m  a  bulb.  Thus  tieken  de- 
scribes the  management  of  his  assistants  by  a  teacher;  of. his  orchestra 
by  a  leader,  (though  the  compound  heramieKen  is  more  preci.selj  proper) ; 
and  In  these  cases  the  meaning  is  still  very  nearly  the  same  with  tliat  of 
the  original  word,  for  there  is  a  drawing  after  himself  by  the  leader, 
withont  however  any  reference  to  the  means  hy  which  the  influence  is 
exerted.  But  when  tiehen  is  used  to  denote  the  sort  of  training  that 
is  acquired  by  a  wild  young  man  who  is  sent  to  be  a  soldier,  the  most 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  means  usedi  the  strenuous  diHcipline;  and 
the  design  is  not  that  he  shall  follow  after  his  discipliner  in  any  sense, 
but  that  by  means  of  his  receiving  the  action  here  denoted  by  xUhtn, 
that  is  by  means  of  the  passivity  into  which  the  constraint  of  his  disci- 
pline brings  him,  he  shall  Icam  a  right  passivity,  which  is  the  negation 
of  his  prerious  wrong  activity ;  namely,  by  means  of  an  obedience  to 
persons,  authorities,  orders ;  which  obedience  is  the  negation  of  his  own 
undiscipUned  self-will.  Auftiehen  has  a  definite  pedagogical  meaning. 
It  is  the  continuation  of  that  careful  protection  fi-oni  dangers  to  life,  which 
is  given  to  young  inbnts ;  and  therefore  the  phyacal  care  of  the  child, 
up  to  the  period  when  it  can  take  care  of  itself;  a  duty  which  can  after 
the  dc&th  of  the  mother  be  pcrtbrmed,  for  instance,  by  a  maid.    Here 


I  •' OUCm,"  Ac.  p.  40.    ■-TbechiJil  in  bTaD[tit  fanb  inro  thellfht  of  rlaj  ;  aiaeilur:  u 
lb*  pmrirbisT*.  idmeil  ntlilrir,  ediua;  Halrlr,  imliliiil  patdagagvt,  dual  magUur.' 
t  lb.,  p.  an.  ilh,  p.  323. 

IZteleneeinqniKUterriHU'lj  uytha  UIlaroMvord  oT  ''«l^iuic,"Tja^dtia.  uMd. 
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the  animftl  side  of  the  homan  being  is  most  promineot ;  bo  that  the  irord 
atij  he  used  eren  of  a  calf;  and  when  ^plied  to  persons,  is  usurHj 
^Kiken  of  orphaned  or  neglected  children,  who  earij  come  into  the  charge 
of  stnngcTS ;  and  whom  education  ia  considered  chieBj  from  the  point 
of  Tiew  of  a  beneficent  tife-austained  love.  Brtithtn,  (educate,)  on  the 
contrarj,  according  to  the  aigniflcatioa  of  the  prefix  er  in  manj  words, 
denotes  the  action  ottithtn  perfected  ;  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  object; 
aa  including  all  udes  of  the  subjects  of  its  action;  complete  within  its 
proper  scope.  EmeAtn  (to  educate)  ia  therefore  tUhtR  (to  draw  furtbX 
and  ayfiiehen  (to  bring  up)  in  their  metaphorical  acnae,  hut  with  (he  ad- 
ditional  definite  shade  of  meamng,  that  its  action  ia  carried  out  to  its 
oompleted  purpose,  and  applies  to  all  sides  of  the  object  to  be  acted  on. 
But  this  does  uot  however  fully  express  the  actual  extent  of  the  ide*. 
The  host  and  most  cODdensed  definition  that  we  can  give  ia — Education 
is  tiiat  intoDlional  and  systematic  course  of  op«rationa  by  adult  persons 
np<Mi  the  youn^  which  is  designed  to  raise  the  latter  to  wbaterer  degree 
of  individual  excellence  they  are  capable  of  by  nature;  and  in  whose 
attainment  that  divine  purpose  will  be  accomplished,  for  which  every  in- 
dividual man  is  destined  by  God  for  himself  and  for  society ;  and  for 
which  aotietr  also  is  destined  in  like  manner. 

Scriudt's  '*  PadoffogitcAe  Snei/hlopSdit." 

Education  is  assistance  directed  to  the  fullest  development  of  all  the 
Ikculties  of  the  man,  and  to  an  attunment  the  nearest  posmble  of  the  end 
of  his  existence  instituted  by  God.  Thua  education  introduces  nothing 
foreign  into  man,  whereas  instruction  is  concerned  in  the  appropriation 
of  a  foreign  material,  of  human  knowledge  generally,  not  the  germs  of 
which,  but  the  capacity  to  make  his  own,  lies  in  man. 

EneyklopadU  der  Pidagogit. 

Education  ia  the  act  [i.  e.  the  continuous  and  entire  treatment  and  con- 
duct and  exertion  of  influence]  which  places  a  child  in  the  condition  to 
fulfil]  as  nearly  as  possible  his  destiny  aa  s  mortal  and  immortal  being. 
It  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  his  faculties  as  a  man,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  social,  and  religious,  in  such  proportion  that  through 
th^r  harmonious  action  he  will  escape  the  punishments  which  awajt  the 
bad,  and  become  worthy  of  the  rewards  reserved  for  virtue. 

TflOMU  Bbaub.     0»ur*  dt  Pidagogi4. 

Maintsining  the  health  of  the  body ;  training  its  powers;  developing 
and  sharpening  the  natural  underBtandiog ;  enlightening  ideas  relative  to 
man  and  the  world;  instructing  and  elevating  the  imagination,  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  gr^^t,  the  affecting,  the  refined,  the  pleas- 
ing; harmony  of  the  bodily  desires,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  moral 
laws  of  the  reason ;  moderation  in  the  ectjoymcnt  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  aod  equanimity  in  the  want  of  them ;  reference  of  all  earthly  being 
and  action  to  the  other  dde  of  the  grave.  .^i   , 

Tub  Adthob  d*  Tkt  JmjptiUa  (jf  Seaien.^^ 
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Then  is  wUUq  stctj  toui  a  divine  ideal,  the  type  after  vhich  he  wm 
cnmted,  the  g«nDB  of  a  perfect  peiwa,  and  it  is  the  office  of  cdiicatioD  to 
&Tor  and  direct  these  geruu.  Kurt. 

Han  is  the  odIjt  creature  thai  requires  to  he  educated  :  one  generation 
educates  another.  The  young,  however,  ought  to  be  educatod  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  Etandard  of  the  human  race,  but  with  a  view 
to  a  future  and  much  meliorated  condition  of  humanity.  In  short,  the 
object  of  education  ought  to  be,  to  develop  in  the  individual  all  the  per- 
fectioD  or  which  he  is  capable.  Kakt. 

The  art  of  edncatioo  ought  to  aim  at  a  standard  of  elevation  superior 
to  what  may  happen  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  time — for  the  child  is  to  b« 
cdacated  not  for  the  present  merely.  J.  P.  Richter. 

I  me  this  term  (education)  as  embracing  every  means  which  can  ha 
made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  aKctive,  and  intellectual  constitution 
of  man,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this  bis  threefold  nature. 

Being  asked  what  I  mean  by  hmnan  nature!  I  reply,  that  it  is  not 
body  alone^  nor  mind  alone,  nor  animal  propensities,  affections,  or  pa>- 
shhib;  nor  moral  feelings,  nor  intellect;  neither  is  it  organin^on  la 
general,  nor  any  system  of  the  hody,  nor  any  particularity  whatever ; 
but  human  nature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  comprehends  all  the 
observable  phenomena  of  life,  ihnn  the  moment  of  conception  to  that  of 
death,  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state;  or  in  short,  all  the  manl- 
fcstations  both  of  Uia  body  and  mind. 

G.  SpuBZHBDt     Tifa  of  Editeatitm. 

Education  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  said  to  be  threefold — the  edncft- 
tion  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  circumstances.  The  internal  development 
of  our  laculties  and  organs  is  the  education  of  nature  :  the  use  which  wa 
are  taught  to  make  of  this  development  is  the  education  of  man :  and  the 
acquisitions  of  our  own  experience  respecting  the  objects  which  operate 
upon  us  is  tho  education  of  circumstances.  Bodsskad. 

Education  proposes  to  confer  on  man  the  highest  Improvement  of 
which  his  body,  hia  mind,  and  his  soul,  are  capable,  with  aview  to  secnra 
his  well  being,  to  fit  him  fbr  society,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  better 
world.  Hence,  general  education  is  divided  into  three  branches,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral,  the  tatter  including  religious  trauiing.  The 
Srst  aims  at  health,  strength  and  beauty ;  the  second  at  mental  power 
and  the  acqai»tion  of  knowledge;  and  the  third  at  piety,  justice,  good- 
ness, and  wisdom*  C>  MAbCBL    J/mffUftfft^ 

I  call  that  education  which  embraces  the  culture  of  tho  whole  man, 
with  all  his  fiiculties — subjecting  his  senses,  hia  understanding,  and  his 
passions  to  reason,  to  conscience,  and  to  the  evangelical  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  Da  FsiXEtiBroa.  ^  I C 
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The  first  th[ng  to  be  done  in  conducting  (iie  nnderstanding  \a  predsel; 
the  EaniQ  as  conducting  the  body,  to  give  it  ngnlar  and  copious  supplies 
of  food,  to  prevent  Uist  atrophy  uid  marasmua  of  mind,  which  cornea  on 
from  giving  it  no  new  ideas.  It  is  a  misUke  equally  btal  to  the  memofy, 
the  imsgi nation,  the  powers  of  reasonitig,  and  to  every  &cn1ty  of  the 
mind,  to  (hjnk  too  early  that  we  can  live  upon  our  atoctc  of  understand- 
ing— that  it  is  time  to  leave  off  busineRs,  and  make  um  of  Ihe  acquisitiona 
we  have  already  made,  without  troubling  ouTBelveB  any  further  to  add  to 
them.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to  keep  together  a  certain 
st^k  of  knowledge  than  it  is  po6»ble  to  keep  together  a  stock  of  ice  ex- 
posed to  the  meridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a  fitct,  a  relation,  or  an 
inference ;  and  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  bulk  and  value  of  the 
pile  is  by  constantly  adding  to  it 

The  fire  of  our  minds  must  act  and  foed — upon  the  pure  spirit  of 
knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions.  Therefore, 
when  I  say,  love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love, 
with  a  love  coeval  with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love  innocence — love  vir- 
tue— love  purity  of  conduct — love  that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn 
yon,  never  quit  you  ; — which  will  open  to  you  tho  kingdom  of  Ihought; 
and  all  tho  boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an  asylum  sgainst  the 
cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer 
world — that  which  will  make  your  motives  habitually  great  and  honora- 
ble, and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very 
thoi^ht  of  meanness  and  of  fraud.  SiDNsr  Sxrru. 

There  havo  been  many  men  of  an  excellent  mind  and  of  great  virtue 
without  learning,  merely  by  their  extraordinary  nature  approaching  to 
divine ;  but  yet,  when  to  this  extraordinary  nature  are  added  the  advant- 
ages of  regular  discipline  and  education,  then  at  last  something  remark- 
ably eminent  and  singularly  great,  is  usually  produced.  Cicero. 

^      Education  in  that  sense  in  which  it  deserves  the  grave  consideration 

and  the  earnest  efibrts  of  the  community — is  something  more  than  the 
mere  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  and  something  more  too  than 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  It  is  tho 
fitting  the  individual  man  for  fulfilling  hia  destiny,  of  attaining  to  the 
end,  accomplishing  tite  purposes  for  which  Ood  hath  mndc  him.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  branches:  1.  That  which  answers  the  question, 
what  is  my  destiny  as  an  individual,  and  fits  me  for  attaining  it?  and 
3dly,  that  which  answers  tho  question,  what  is  the  destiny  of  society, 
and  fits  me  to  cooperate  in  its  attainment  f  Individual  education  is  gen- 
eral and  special— education  as  a  man,  and  education  with  reference  to 
occupation  or  social  position.  Browhsos. 

At  the  first  it  i 

It  [the  undorgtaiidingj  grows  like  a  tree  under  tho  unseen  opLmtioni,IC 
of  time.  UoKAGL 
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Tb«  most  esaentuJ  objects  of  education  u«  the  two  fbllowing — Snt,  to 
enltiTste  all  the  twhhu  principles  of  our  Dftture,  both  speculatiTe  «nd  ■»- 
tire^  in  such  >  mumer  as  to  bring  them  to  the  great^t  perfection  of 
wbkh  th«7  are  siuceptible ;  and,  wcondlr,  hy  watching  over  the  imprw 
■ona  and  aa»aciatiom  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secare  it 
against  the  inflaence  of  prevailing  errora,  and,  as  Cv  aa  possiblei  engage 
itB  prepoBsesaionB  on  the  side  of  truth. 

To  watch  ovw  the  atBociations  which  the j  ibrm  in  iniancj ;  to  give 
tiiem  early  habits  of  mental  activitj ;  to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  direct 
it  to  proper  objects ;  to  ezarciae  their  iogcnuitj  and  invention ;  to  cnlti- 
Tate  in  their  tninda  a  turn  for  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
their  atteniioa  alive  to  the  objects  around  them ;  to  avd^eu  their  sensi- 
bilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  uid  to  in^ire  them  with  a  relish  fiw 
intellectual  enjoyment — these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  educa- 
tion. DcoAUi  Strwabt. 

Education  is  that  noble  art  which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  igmi- 
rance  and  imbecility  of  in&ncy  ioto  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood — of  formiiig,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  fedblest 
which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  rep- 
reeratative  of  the  Divinify,  Tbohas  Browx. 

Education  is  a  process  calculated  to  qualify  man  to  think,  fbel,  and  act 
in  a  manner  most  productive  of  happiness.  It  possesses  three  essen- 
tials— flrat,  by  early  ezerdaa  to  improve  the  powers  and  faculties,  bodily 
and  mental ;  secondly,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  these  powers  and  &culdes ;  and,  thhdly,  to  convey  as  extensive  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  nature  of  external  beings  and  things,  and 
the  relatioQ  of  these  to  the  human  constitution.'  J.  Simpsch. 

The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  student's 
mind,  and  knowledge  is  prindpally  uacthl  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
fiu;u1ttes  to  that  exercise  throngh  which  this  development  is  accomplished. 
Self-activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  improvement;  and  educa- 
tion is  only  education — that  Es,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  afTord- 
ing  objects  and  supplying  incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertiui. 
Stiktly' speaking,  every  man  must  educate  himself 

Sib  Whxiam  II*icn.TOK.     Metaphy^ei. 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  vrind  vith  just  vision  to  discern, 
with  firee  force  to  do ;  the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the  fbundation-stono  of  all  but 
lUse  imaginary  culture,  is  that  men  must  before  every  other  thing,  be 
trained  to  do  somewhat  Thus,  and  others  only,  the  living  Force  of  a 
new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and  puiiflcd  into  victorious  dear- 
iwsi  1  Xhohas  Cabltlb,    Enayt. 
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"A  TirtuooB  and  noble  edacktion  "  ii  whatarer  tends  to  tnin  np  to  R 
tiMlthf  Mid  graceftil  ftctJTitjr  o»r  ment^  and  bodily  powers,  our  affeo- 
tionB,  numnera,  and  habita.  It  is  the  buuness,  of  conne,  of  all  our  Htcb, 
or,  more  properly,  of  the  whole  duration  of  onr  being.  But  since  im- 
prcMioDB  made  early  are  the  deepest  and  meet  lasting,  that  is,  abore  all, 
eduMUoo  which  tends  in  childhood  and  youth  to  form  a  manly,  upright 
and  generous  character,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  course  of 
liberal  and  virtuoos  self-calture. 

Alouzo  Fottbk.     The  School  and  Sehootma*t«r. 

Costly  apparatas  and  splendid  cftbinets  have  no  magical  power  to  make 
■cholars.  Aa  a  man  is,  in  all  circumstances  under  Qod,  the  master  of  hia 
own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  hia  own  mind,  l^e  Creator  has  M 
constituted  the  hnmu  intellect^  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own  actton ; 
and  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  Every  man  must  therefore 
educate  himself.  His  books  and  his  teachers  are  but  his  helps ;  the  work 
ia  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  on 
ta  emergency,  bis  mental  powen  in  Tigonms  exercise  to  affect  hia  pro- 
posed object  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  seen  the  most,  or  read  the  most 
who  can  do  this;  such  an  one  is  In  danger  of  bdng  borne  down,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men's  thoughts  Nor  ia 
it  the  -man  who  can  boast  merely  of  native  vigor  and  capadty.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  warriora  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  not  the 
preeminence  becanse  nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he  carried  the 
largest  bow ;  but  l>ecause  self-disopline  had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it 
Dahikl  Webstbr. 

Education  Is  development,  not  instruction  merely — not  knowledge, 
&et8,  rules — communicated  by  the  teacher,  bat  it  is  discipline,  it  is  » 
waiting  up  of  the  mind,  a  growth  of  the  mind — growth  by  a  healthy  as- 
aimiUtion  of  wholesome  aliment.  It  is  an  inspiring  of  the  mind  with  K 
&irst  for  knowledge,  growth,  euUrgement — and  then  a  disciplining  of  its 
powers  so  &r  that  it  can  go  on  to  educate  itself  It  is  the  arousing  of  the 
ehild's  mind  to  think,  without  thinking  fbr  it ;  it  is  the  awakening  of  ila 
powers  to  observe,  to  remem)>er,  to  reflect,  to  combine.  It  is  not  a  culti- 
vation of  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  else ;  but  is  a  callii^ 
iiirtfa  of  all  the  fiunilties  into  harmonious  action. 

DAvm  Paob,     Theory  and  Practiet. 

Oh,  woo  to  (hose  who  trample  on  the  mjnd, 

Tiiat  deathless  thing!     They  know  not  what  they  do, 

Nor  what  they  deal  with.    Han,  perchance,  may  bind 

The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 

The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 

Again  (he  lyre-string  fiwn  his  touch  that  flew  ;— 

Bat  for  the  soul,  oh,  tremble,  and  beware 

To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  there  I  ^  i  . 


TIm  Inw  end  of  edacation,  !■  to  Dnfidd  and  direct  uigtit  our  wfaote  n^ 
tiir&  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  poirer  of  ever^  kind — power  of  tbouglit) 
■fiectiiMi,  win,  and  outward  acttoo ;  power  to  obaerre,  to  reaaoo,  to  judga, 
to  contriTe  ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  Snnlj,  and  to  punwe  them  efflo- 
ientlj;  power  to  gOTem  ouTBelrea,  and  to  inflaence  others;  power  to 
gaio  and  to  qiread  happiness.  Keading  ia  but  an  instrument ;  educaUon 
is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created,  not  to  receive  pa»> 
■ifdy  a  f^  words,  dates,  bets,  but  to  b«  active  for  the  acquisition  of 
bvth.  Accordingly,  educatioD  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic,  by 
which  we  mean  the  sdenee  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  rat- 
ioning and  evidence,  m  the  true  methods  of  inquirr,  and  in  the  sourcea 
of  Use  judgments,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education.  And  jet, 
how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  intellect,  in  Ute  common 
modea  of  training  «ther  rich  or  poor.  As  a  geneial  rule,  the  young  are 
to  be  made,  as  &r  as  possible,  their  own  teachers — the  discoverers  of 
truth — the  interpreters  of  nature — the  framers  of  sdence.  Thej  are  to 
be  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and 
■tody  the  world  in  which  they  lire,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  general  prindples,  and  then  to  apply  these  in 
ezpluning  new  phenomena.  Such  \s  a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual 
education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  all  human  beings; 
and  vrith  this,  moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  b«  taught  how  to  use  it  well- 
how  to  torn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  should  study  the  world  a> 
Qod's  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connec- 
tions with  his  fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed 
into  him  from  all  bis  studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the  phyucal  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages,  and  striking  peculiuities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate,  seas,  rivers,  moantuni,  to 
their  characters  and  pursuits,  dnnild  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be  constantiy  used 
to  ezerdse  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  oaQ  forth  sympathy  witb 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  ezpOH  to  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence that  seUah  ambition,  that  pasrion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  \eof 
deluged  the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.  '  And  not  only  should  the  excite- 
ment of  Just  moral  feeling  be  proposed  hi  every  stody,  the  science  of 
morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child's  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  government. 
Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  spedalty  bound  to  teach  the 
dijtiet.of  the  dtisen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  five  instftn- 
tSons,  and  to  tn^n  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism. 

W.  E.  CiLLWxaia,     Ohrittian  Examiner,  Not.,  ISSS. 

Tba  otject  of  the  science  rf  edoeatioa  is  to  rvnder  ths  mind  the  Attest 
possible  inrimment  for  diseovoing,  i^yii^  or  obeying  ttte  laws  und«r 
which  God' hsaptaeedtiMuntverM  i  ,<i      VUiUMi^lc 
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We  rqard  edacation  ts  the  fbmutioD  of  the  character,  phydcal,  in- 
tdkctoal,  and  moral;  aa  ths  procegs  bj  which  our  &culties  are  devel- 
oped, cultiTSled,  and  directed,  and  bj  which  we  are  prepared  for  our 
BtatioD  and  onploymen^  for  uxefulncaa  and  happiness,  for  time  and 
•ternity.  W.  C.  Woodbkhhie. 

An  intelligent  thinkers  upon  the  nibjeot  dow  ntterlj  discard  and  repn* 
diate  the  idea  that  reading  and  writing,  with  a  knowledge  of  accounts, 
constitute  education.  The  lowest  claim  which  any  intelligent  roan  dot 
prefers  in  its  behalf  is,  that  its  domain  extends  orer  the  threetbld  nature 
of  man ;  over  his  bod;,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  o>>- 
serrance  of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  health,  impart  strength  and 
prolong  life ;  over  his- intellect,  invigorating  the  mind,  replenishing  it  with 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  all  these  tastes,  which  are  allied  to  virtue ; 
and  over  his  morel  and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  dethroning  selBsh- 
ncsR,  enthroning  conscience,  leading  the  affections  outwardly  in  good-will 
towards  man,  and  upward  in  gratitude,  and  reverence  to  Qod. 

Far  above  and  beyond  all  spedal  qualiBcations  for  special  pursuits,  is 
the  importance  of  forming  to  usefulness  and  honor  the  capacities  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  The  endowments  that  belong  to  all,  are  of 
fer  greater  consequences  than  the  peculiarities  of  any.  The  practical 
&nuer,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  the  talented  artist,  the  upright  l^slator 
or  judge,  the  accompU^ed  teacher,  are  only  modifications  or  varieties 
of  the  original  man.  The  man  is  the  trunk ;  occupations  and  profes- 
«(»18  ar«  only  different  qualities  of  the  fruit  it  yields.  The  development 
of  the  conunon  nature;  the  cultivation  of  the- germs  of  intelligence,  up- 
rightness, benevolence,  truth  that  belong  to  all ;  these  are  the  principal, 
the  aim,  the  end, — while  specid  preparations  for  the  field  or  the  shop, 
for  the  forum  or  the  desk,  for  the  land  or  the  sen,  are  hut  incidents. 

The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  world  like  ours,  are  ;  a 
Body,  grown  from  its  elemental  beginning,  in  health ;  compacted  with 
strength  and  vital  with  activity  in  every  part ;  impassive  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  victorious  over  the  vidsutudes  of  seasons  and  zones ;  not  crip- 
pled by  disease  nor  striclien  down  by  early  death ;  not  shrinking  from 
bravest  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize  than  for 
the  joy  of  the  race;  and  rquvenant  amid  the  frosts  of  age.  A  JTind,  as 
strong  fbr  the  immortal  as  is  the  body  for  the  mortal  life ;  alike  enlight- 
ened by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed  by  the  errors  of  the  past;  through 
Intelligence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it 
directs  the  limbs  of  its  own  body  through  the  nerves  of  motion,  thus 
making  alliance  with  the  exhaustiess  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength  and 
clothing  Itself  with  her  endless  charms  for  its  beauty,  and,  wherever  it 
goes,  carrying  a  sun  in  its  hand  with  which  to  explore  the  realms  of  na- 
ture, and  reveal  her  yet  hidden  truths.  And  then  a  Moral  Nature,  pre- 
siding like  a  divinity  over  the  whole,  banishing  sorrow  and  pain,  gather- 
ing in  earthly  joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  Uansfignred  and  rapt  by  the 
■overeign  and  sublime  aspiration  to  kkow  ahd  do  thb  will  or  Qod.  . 
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L    (oaaia  urn  HisroKT.   rxKioD  l— 1B02~18I3. 

The  inflaence  of  the  United  States  Mititarj  Academy,  upon  edu- 
cation, as  well  Bfl  its  wide  repatation  as  a  school  of  science,  render 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  s  Bnbject  both  of  interest  and 
profit  '  Since  it  is  mind,  rather  than  any  aystem  of  forms  and 
Btadies,  which  gives  power  to  such  institutions,  a  mero  statement 
of  dates  and  facta  is  insofBcicnt  to  give  us  a  just  view  of  its  char- 
acter. We  most,  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
gaided,  and  the  principles  impressed  ttpon  it.  To  do  thia,  we  shall 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of 
men  and  acts,  with  which  we  were  for  years  ^miliar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  art 
should  be  f6anded  by  small  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  When  even  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  lawyers  for  license,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  their 
soldiers  to  be  accomplished  engineers.  When  the  rcvolationary 
war  came  on,  .this  fact  became  a  painful  experience.  No  man  feh 
it  more  than  Washington.  With  a  people,  whose  patriotism  was 
nuqaencbable  ;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leonidas, 
he  found  the  beat  and  truest  of  mea,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  military  science.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  on  European 
engineers  for  a  sicill  which  his  conntrymen  did  not  possess ;  while 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  his 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instruction  to  be  a  primary 
want  in  the  conntry.  Accordingly,  he  was  tho  real  founder  of  the 
Uilitaty  Academy ;  that  is,  he  put  forth  the  germinal  idta.  IVhat 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  sh^to  it  should  ultimately  take, 
be  did  not  state,  and  probably  had  not  thought  of;  for  Washington 
in  the  office  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  the  detiuls  of  pub- 
lic aSkirc  What  he  meant  to  obtiun,  however,  he  distinctly  stated, 
in  hi>  menage,  dated  X>ecember  3rd,  1793,  in  referring  to  measaros 
of  national  defense,  he  says  an  inquiry  may  be  made:  "whether 

•  VUt,  WubiafloB  LMMra. 
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jour  own  experience,  in  the  aeveral  states  has  not  detected  ftome 
impeifectioD  in  the  scheme ;  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  the 
improvement  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
etudy  of  those  brunckeg  of  Ck»  military  art  lekich  con  scarcely  ever 
be  obtained  by  praxtiee  alone," 

In  his  message  of  December  7th,  1796,  he  said:  "Whatever, 
ai^ument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples,  aiiperficially 
viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  wiLI  evince  that  the 
art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated ;  that  it  de- 
mands much  previous  study,  and  that  the  profession  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  tbe 
fiecurity  of  a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  scrioua  care  of 
every  government ;  and  for  tkii-parpou  an  academy,  where  a  regular 
eourte  of  inslmelion  ii  (fivert,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  differ- 
ent nations  have  employed."* 

The  views,  always  entertuned,  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Qea- 
eral  Washington,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  McHenry, 
secretary  of  war,  in  his  administratjon,  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
this  subject,  which  was  tmnamitted  to  congress,  on  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  McHenry,  to  sa'y  that  his  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  course  of  military  instruction,  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  were  actually  provided,  till  after  the  war  of  1812 — '15 
proved  his  ideas  to  be  correct.  In  1794,  prior  to  the  last  message 
of  Washington,  congress  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mili- 
tary academy,  by  attaching  cadets  to  the  corps  of  artillerists, 
and  engineers.  This  corps  consisted  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached.  This  made  the  whole 
nnmber  of  cadets  thirty-two  ;  and  for  this  corps  of  artillerists,  en- 
gineers and  cadets,  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  to  procure 
books,  instrunients  and  apparatus.  The  term  eadet  signifying  in 
French,  the  youngest  brother  of  a  family,  and  in  Spanish,  a  young 
volunteer  officer,  became  naturally  applied  to  young  men,  who  were 
junior,  volunteer  officers.  In  England,  the  eadet  of  a  family  was  a 
young  son,  who  volunteered  for  the  India  service ;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  baa  been  properly  app&ed  to  the  youth,  who  enter  the 
military  academy. 

It  seems  from  the  message  of  Washington,  in  1796,  that  the  at- 
tempt at  military  instruction,  was  a  fwlnre.  No  place,  no  teachers, 
no  etodies,  were  appointed.     It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  in 

(rim,  In  1783.    Dul  whoEiirifvliIha  Ictttnand  mtmolnof  WathlndOD, wmis,lhUan       ' 
ihe  Htty  Ideas  od  ih<  nbjFcl  of  mllitir/  *ilucaitaui  ami  milliarj  leiface  wtn  dtriiad  &nn. 
Iheeiperltnceof  Waihinglon.  I   .1  AitXH^IC 
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tbe  early  ftdminislration  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  that  eongresa  established, 
by  that  name,  the  Military  Aeademy.  It  was  still  made  part  of  an 
army  corps;  the  idea  of  making  a  s^arato  institution  for  scientific 
atndiea  not  being  yet  tnatnred.  The  artilieiists  and  engineers  were 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil- 
lery and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  of  a 
major,  two  captains,  fonr  lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets,  makiug  seven- 
teen in  all.  The  corpt  conttittiltd  tht  military  Modetny,  established 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So  little  idea  was  then 
enterbuned  of  the  true  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  inatrnction, 
that  the  lav  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  ofBcer,  to  do  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  only  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  appointed  where  the  offieert  of 
engineer!  might  give  or  receive  inelruetiim,  when  not  on  other  duty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conformed  to  that  idea.  The 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  superintendenL  The 
two  c^taina  were  instructors,  and  the  cadets  were  pupils.  It  was, 
u  a  school,  an  inohoate  existence,  without  regular  teachers,  or  lim- 
ited studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  this  imperfect  con- 
dition, it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  some  service  which  ought  to  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  to  tJbe  place  which 
is  BO  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  now  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  science.  If  Dr.  Beattie  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  much  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  no  place  in  America  conid  have  been  more  wisely  selected, 
as  the  site  of  a  national  institution.  World  renowned,  as  West 
Point  jostly  is,  there  is  that  in  its  scenery  and  aasociations,  more  in- 
teresting to  a  poetic  or  a  patriotic  mind,  than  its  famed  Academy. 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  amidst  its  mountains ;  its  craggy  summits', 
il«  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  evei^eens  ;  its  darker  waters,  flowii^  on 
forever;  that  beautiful  view  of  town  and  country,  seen  through  the 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Nest  and  the  Beacon  ;  that  quiet  vale, 
where  Washington  oft  bent  his  steps,  were  lonely  little  mounds, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Bevolntion  repose  ;  these  forts  and  ram- 
parts now  in^tinctly  seen,  which  once  guarded  these  mountun 
passes;  yon  ledge  of  rocks,  where  Kosciasko  once  made  Ms  little 
garden  ;  all  these  and  other  memorable  things,  call  np  whatever  is 
sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  in  history.  It  is  impossible  to  fo^t 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dullest  mind,  not  to  have  its  sensi- 
bilities excited,  or  its  character  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  sublime  scenes,  or  such  interesting  events.     When  such  a  spot 
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becomes  the  place  of  our  edaution,  its  memoriea  become  poetic; 
it«  associations  mingle  nith  the  flow  of  life,  and  the  atmctnre  of 
onr  minds. 

To  retmiL  The  law  having  authorized  this  ideal  Academy,  it 
vas  immediately  instituted,  by  the  appointment  of  officers.  The 
Academy,  it  ia  seen,  was  on  quite  a  small  scale.  In  fact,  so  &r  as 
teaching  was  concerned,  the  Academy  consisted  of  two  captains  of 
engineers  and  ten  cadete.  The  two  c^tains  were  William  H. 
Babbon  and  Jabed  MAxsFiXLn.  Mr.  Uansfield  had  been  a  teacher 
of  mathematica,  navigation,  and  the  chuBJca,  first  at  New  Haven, 
(Conn.,)  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  written  a  volnme  of 
"  Essays"  on  mathematica  and  physics,  quite  original,  and  distin- 
guishing him  at  that  time,  as  the  fimt  mathematician  of  his  country. 
This  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  with  no  great 
love  of  mihtary  affairs,  was  a  warm  friend  of  science.  When  the 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  he  would  appoint  him  a  captain  of  en- 
^neers,  for  the  very  pvrpote  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Poirtl, 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  3rd,  1803  ;  Captain  Barron 
had  been  appointed  in  April.  Then,  in  May  1803,  the  actual  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  coDGtituted,  Captmns  Barron  and  Mansfield  be- 
ing teachers  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  to  some  half  dozen  or 
more  cadets  and  lieutenants.  Ko  professor  of  engineering  or  of  any 
other  department  was.  appointed  before  1812.  In  pursaing  the 
course  and  growth  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  during  tliis  period 
of  ten  years,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  services  of  the  instructors 
and  graduates.  In  foot,  there  were  no  graduates  prior  to  181A; 
but  there  were  aj^xnntmentg  made  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  after  more  or  less  study  at  West  Point  To  understand 
what  was  done,  we  must  refer  t«  the  actions  of  teachers  and  cadets, 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  teachers  were  few  and  its  annals  brie£ 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  &  year's  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  in 
1808,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  our  public  surveys,  that  the 
meridian  lines  and  the  bare  lines  (which  are  co-ordinates,)  should 
be  established  with  astronomical  accnracy.  For  this  pnrpose.  Cap- 
tain Mansfield  was  appointed  aurveyor  general  of  the  north-western 
territory ;  furnished  with  astronomical  iustruments,  and  taking  his 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  establish  and  perfect  that  beautiful 
system  of  surveys,  by  which  the  north-western  states  are  distin- 
guished. Retaining  bis  military  bent,  with  a  view  t«  his  original 
destination  at  West  Point,  he  actually  returned  there  in  1814,  to|c 
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recomTnence,  as  we  slutll  see  hereafter,  Ms  oreer  as  an  instructor  in 
the  national  institation.  Of  Captain  Barron,  his  co-teacher,  we 
only  know  that  he  was  reliered  in  February,  1807.  At  the  same 
time,  his  successor,  Fibdinamd  R.  Hasblbs,  was  appointed,  and 
TemMned  till  he  resigned  in  1810.  Mr.  Haesler  waa,  we  beUeve,'K 
Swiss  by  birth.  He  wrot«  a  small  treatise  on  mathematica,  and  had 
qnite  an  extensive  reputation,  as  a  mathematieiao,  but  was  sud  to 
be  too  analytical  and  refioed  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  for 
American  practical  babiU.  He  was  intended  for  the  coast  survey, 
and,  we  beHeve,  actually  commenced  it. 

In  November,  ISOfl,  Aldxh  PARntrooz,  superintendent  of  en- 
gineers, was  tqfipointed  aetiMff  oMUlont  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  retained  ibat,  position  till  April,  1812. 

'The  "  Teacherships"  of  French  and  drawing  were  created,  by  the 
act  of  Febroaiy,  1803,  being  a  very  important  addition  to  the  orig^ 
insJ  scheme  of  the  Academy.  To  the  teacbership  of  French, 
Fkaroib  De  Hasboh  was  appointed,  March,  1804,  and  resigned  in 
Uarch,  1812.  To  the  teacbership  of  drawing,  CHRieriAH  £.  Zokl- 
LEB  was  appointed,  September,  1808,  and  resigned  in  April,  ISIO. 
Ur.  MasBon  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth  ;  Mr.  Zoeller,  a  Swiss.  Mr, 
Masson  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Colonel  'Williams,  a  good  judge  of 
what  constitntes  a  scholar.  Ur.  Zoeller  was  an  amiable  man,  of  no 
b^h  attainments,  whose  instruetion  in  drawing  waa  wholly  confined 
to  the  mihtary  part,  fortifications  and  bridges. 

From  this  brief  history,  it  appears,  that  there  were  but  sis  teacb- 

en  at  West  Point,  between  1803  and  1812.    Of  these,  no  more 

than  four  were  ever  present  at  one  time,  and  that  only  between 

1808  and  1810.    The  teachers  present,  each  year,  were  as  follovrs: 

1802 — 1803,  .  .  .  Captun  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Captain  Mansfield,  Pliilosophy.  - 
1804—1806,  .  .  .  Obtain  Barron,  " 

Francis  Uasson,  French. 
IB04t — 1807,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 
Francis  Uasson,  French. 
Alden  Partridge,  Mathematios. 
1808—1810,  .  .  .  Ferdinand  Hassler,        " 
Alden  Partridge,  " 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
Christian  Zoeller,  Drawing. 
1810—1813,  .  .  .  Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 
Frands  Masson,  French. 
This  glance  at  tiie  actual  teachers  of  West  Point  enables  oi^ 
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Bee  at  a  gluice,  yrhat  was  done.     No  continuous  study  iru  pursued 
at  all,  except  mathematics.     For  the  eight  years,  between  1804  and 
1812,  French  was  taught  by  an  able  profeaaor,  Ur.  Maseon,  and 
from  1808  to  1810,  drawing.     In  1812,  this  iachoate  eiistencenf 
tlte  Academy  was  ended  by  the  act  of  congress,  reorganizing  the 
institution,  and  placing  it  on  a  permanent  and  extensive  foundation. 
The  next  period  of  five  years,  from  1813  to  1817,  was  the  formiruf 
period  of  the  Academy.     In  some  respects,  its  elemants  were  cha- 
otic.    In  others,  its  personnel  was  inefficient  and  inharmonious.     In 
others,  agun,  its  materiak  of  instruction  were  im^equste.     From 
this  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and  attuned  its  present  high 
cliaracter  and  usefulness.     The  history  of  this  change  is  important, 
if  not  interesting  to  those  who  would  understand  what  are  the  tme 
fonndations  of  a  great  school  of  education.     In  the  meanwhile,  let 
03  return  to  what  the  Cadbts  of  the  Academy  had  done.     If  they 
were  few,  and  with  small  means  of  instruction,  they  may  neverthe- 
less have  shown  that  the  Academy  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 
How  many  cadeta  were  appointed  between  1802  and  1812,  we  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  we  have  the  number  appointed  /rom  the 
Academy.     The  number  of  cadets  promoted  from  the  Academy 
daring  that  period  wore  for  each  year,  thus : 
In  1802, 
In  1B03, 
In  1804, 
Id  1605, 
In  1806,  . 
In  1807,  . 
In  1808,  . 
In  1809,  . 
In  1811, 
In  1812, 

This  makes  eighty-nine  in  ten  years.  Let  ns  look  at  their  career, 
as  stated  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  army;  or,  as  they  arc  retained 
in  memory.  Of  this  number,  comprising  ten  cadete  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  this  is  the  result : 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  10. 
Died  in  service,  ...  21, 

In  service, 7. 

Resigned, 83. 

Disbanded, 10. 

Dropped,     3. 

Dismissed, 4.  r.niPr..iT,GoOQlc 

Declined, 1.  "-^ 
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This  is  no  baul  roll.  If  we  were  to  search  oar  college  rolls  for 
those  who  had  been  really  osefu),  those  who  died  ia  battle,  or  served 
to  the  end,  or  entered  other  fields  of  usefulness,  or  now  live  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  we  should  find  a  less  grateful  exhibition  than 
this.  The  number  of  those  who  had  been  "  dropped,"  or  "  dis- 
missed," for  iocompeteDce,  or  vice,  would  be  far  greater.  Alas  I 
if  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  the  college  roll,  bow  sad 
would  be  that  account  1  We  know,  that  in  times  past,  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  addicted  to  dissipation.  Happily,  we  can 
say,  many  less  now.  But  since  we  would  estimate  tbe  value  of  the 
Military  Academy,  evea  in  its  most  imperfect  condition,  let  us  see 
tcAo  some  of  these  men  were. 

The  first  cadet  appointed  was  General  Joseph  O.  Swut,*  who 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  engineers  and  inspector  of  tbe 
Military'  Academy,  reugned,  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  venerable  and  respected  citizen  of  Geneva.  Of 
those  who  were  killed  in  battle,  JSltaxer  D,  Wood,  (whose  monu- 
ment stands  at  West  Point,)  was  killed  while  loading  a  cannon,  in  the 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  Five  others  were  killed  on  the  Canada  frontier, 
and  four  in  battle  with  the  Indians.  Of  those  who  died  in  service, 
two  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  eight  that  of  field  officers.  Of 
those  wjio  are  now  in  service,  (7,)  one  ia  General  Joseph  G.  Toi- 
TBit,  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  served  on  the  Canada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  si<^  of  Vera  Cruz,  One 
is  Col.  SyLVANUB  Tbatbb,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812 — '16; 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  from  1817  to 
1833,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  a  lai^  part  of  its  usefulness. 
Of  tLcse  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  we  refer  to 
the  forming  period  of  the  institution.  Another  is  Colonel  Rine 
De  RuBsr,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Platteburg,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy  on  the  retirement  of  Col. 
Thayer.  Of  those  who  resigned  or  were  disbanded,  many  died 
young;  one  became  a  member  of  congress  and  politician  ;  and  an- 
other, CoL  WiLLtAU  McUei,  was  a  remarkable  man,  distinguished 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  a  meiQ- 
ber  of  the  board  of  engineers,  and  of  cultivated  mind ;  he  reugned 
from  the  army  and  became  surveyor  general  for  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  finally  died  of  cholera  at  St  Louis.  Of  the  whole 
eighty-nine,  wbo  were  commissioned  prior  to  1813,  but  twenty-one 
were  alive  in  IBfiO,  and  seversJ  others  have  died  since.     The  few 
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who  DOW  remain  hsve  seen  more  thsnhalf  acentnry'a  serrice  in 
QBefiil  employments.  Ferliaps  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Military  Academy,  as  a  school  of  phyaical  education, 
that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  twenty  of  its  pupils  out  of  eighty- 
nine,  should  be  yet  alive.  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appears 
from  tiie  United  Sutes  census  of  183D  and  I860,  more  than  the 
same  proportion  of  youth  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  ^;e 
perished.  The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
Point  are  beyond  a  doubt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  yonng  men  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  edacation. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  te  phyaical  exercises,  but  also  to  moral  eda- 
cation, and  to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  life.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  diteipline  is  a  part  of  moral  edacation !  .  Is  not 
self-restriunt,  the  regularity  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  u»ng  the  mind 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 
education  t  It  is  to  all  those,  and  not  merely  the  training  and  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  that  the  elSvea  of  the  Academy  owe  so  large  a  share 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  life. 

In  the  period  of  ita  history  which  we  have  now  examined,  the 
Military  Academy  was  really  only  in  the  germ  of  its  existence. 
Like  most  other  useful  or  remarkable  enterprises,  it  was  first 
thought  of  as  a  thing  needed ;  then  began  without  any  clear  idea 
of  what  it  would  become,  and  was  then  improved  upon,  till  it  grew 
to  be  of  magnitode  and  importance. 


The  Academy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
bri^y  traced,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
country  with  young  men  instructed  in  the  ort  of  war.  Congress 
anthorized  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  cadets.  But  the 
Pre^dent  did  not  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neither  professors, 
nor  books,  nor  quarters,  or  material  at  West  Point  for  their  train- 
mg.  In  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  an  enlargement  of  the 
Academy.  In  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  same.  In  vain,  however, 
were  these  recommendations,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
indolent  repose  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  electrified  the  people.  The  war-whoop  sounded  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  the  a^^ressive  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  became  insufferable.  War  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  use  if  not  necessity  of  on  instjtution  for  mili- 
tary training  became  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds.  In  April, 
1812,  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the  tiame-work  of  the  preal-C 
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ent  Military  Academy.  Ab  Uub  legal  outline  has  been  little  changed 
since,  it  is  necoaaar;  that  ire  should  look  to  its  provisions,  for  coirect 
ideas  of  what  the  law  intended,  and  what  has  been  sabstandally 
carried  oat  in  its  growth  and  development. 

1st.  It  was  provided,  that  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attached  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  aa  stadonU  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  - 
and  be  subject  to  the  regnlations  thereof 

Sd.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  ages  of  foarteen  and 
twen^-one,  and  previous  to  hia  appointment  should  be  well  veraed 
in  reading,  writing,  uid  arithmetic. 

8d.  That  the  Military  Academy  sboald  consist  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  En- 
g^eering,  with  their  asaiatauts,  and  the  teachers  of  French  and 
Drawing. 

4th.  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
uon  in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  competent 

In  addition  to  those  provisions  for  edueation,  money  was  appro- 
priated for  buildings  and  books,  and  for  a  band  of  miiBtc.  The  ex- 
penditure provided  for  was  very  small,  compared  with  the  need  of 
the  Academy ;  bat  it  was  enongh  for  a  beginning.  It  was  fa 
easier,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  for  all  its  material  wants,  than  to 
bring  it  into  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  great  resnlts.  The  instttution, 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  coitdition.  A  few  yonng 
officers,  rwsed  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  partly  as  pupils,  without 
a  course  of  studies,  without  r^ulatione,  and  without  discipline, 
could  fiimiah  no  just  ideas,  from  experience,  of  what  a  highly  Intel- 
lectnal,  well-ordered  school  of  science  should  be ;  and  accordingly 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  was  precisely  what  first  stood  in 
the  way  of  making  West  Point  what  it  subsequently  became. 

For  more  than  five  years  there  was  a  wrestling  between  old  and 
new  ideas.  There  was  a  positive  ignorance  of  what  high  education 
shonld  be.  In  fact,  the  country  had  no  models  for  it.  Then  there 
were  old  habits  to  overcome.  lastly,  there  was  s  willfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  long  as  opposition  was  possi- 
ble, to  any  new  Idea  of  things.  For  people  are  aware,  in  this  day 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  strongly  the  via  inertia  of  intcllectnal 
habits  opposes  intellectual  improvement.  This  very  vis  inertia,  at 
first,  almost  nullified  the  power  of  law  Itself  to  Improve  and  enlarge 
the  studies  at  West  Point     How  it  acted  we  shail  see.     The  first 
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difficulty  at  Weat  Point  was,  (after  preparing  the  accomniodatioiu 
and  material)  in  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  placing 
the  aeademie  imtrvetiiM  on  (Ac  h^b  pround  really  inUndtd.  To  un- 
dentacd  tiiis  we  must  here  advert  to  some  provigions  of  the  law 
which  were  rather  overlooked  or  ne^ected.  Fint,  the  law  expressly 
lecognized  an  Aeademie  Staff,  who  should  confer  depreu.  Secondly, 
that  the  cadets  of  West  Point  should  be  tlttdmtg,  subject  to  the 
rtffulatiotu  vf  the  Academy.  All  this  evidently  meant  that  these 
two  liandred  and  &tty  young  men  shonld  be  placed,  like  etudenta  in 
coll^^,  under  regular  academic  instruction,  and  that  the  professors 
and  teachers  should  ctwstitute  an  academic  faculty,  with  power  to 
Tegulate  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  confer  degrees  according 
to  merit  Ultimately  this  was  accomplished;  but  it  took  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  bring  the  military  authori- 
ties into  a  juat  concoptjon  of  this  scheme.  During  the  years  181S 
and  1813,  little  was  done  except  in  commencing  buildings,  baying 
apparatus,  appointing  the  cadets,  and  getting  ready  for  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  institution.  Here  we  must  record  the  first  academic 
faculty  organized  at  West  Point.  The  professorship  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  was  higher  in  rank  and  emolu- 
inenta  than  the  others,  was  instituted  expressly  for  Col.  Jaru 
Mambfibld,  who,  having  retained  his  commission  In  the  corps  of 
engineers,  while  he  was  surveyor-general  in  the  north-western  states, 
was  now  (October,  1812,)  appointed  to  the  same  profeasorship  which 
be  held  ten  years  before.  Anorbw  Elliooit,  who  had  been  astron- 
omer of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  was  appointed  professor  of  Ma^ematics,  in 
September,  1818,  at  which  time,  also,  Aldbn  PARTRiDoa  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Engineering.  The  teacher  of  drawing  was 
Chbibtian  E.  Zoellsr,  reappointed ;  and  of  French,  Flobihond 
De  MAseoir.  This  was  the  first  academic  &culty.  Subsequently, 
the  principal  professors  were  allowed  asustants,  and  other  teachers 
were  at  still  later  periods  provided  in  the  departments  of  Ethics, 
l^ticB,  Artillery,  Chemistry,  ice,  as  the  institution  was  enlarged, 
and  ita  wants  were  better  known.  The  gentlemen  above  named 
were,  however,  the  first  professors  and  the  first  faculty.  They  had 
the  real  labor  and  tQsponaibUlty  of  taking  the  initial  steps,  and  to  a 
la^  extent,  of  forming  ^e  Military  Academy.  At  the  very  fint 
step  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Captain  Aluxh  Partridoi,  (who  was  professor  of  Engineering) 
was  superintendent  of  West  Point,  from  January,  1815,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1816 — nearly  two  years.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  of  in- 
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dependent  sod  ratLor  eccentric  ideas,  who  quite  nBttirallf  as  &  raili- 
tary  man,  lung  resident  at  the  Point,  wished  to  forget  that  the  law 
required  the  edncation  of  the  institntion  to  be  decided  by  an  aca- 
demic facnlty,  and  governed  by  regnlatioos.  He  chow  rather  to 
remember  that  it  was  a  military  post,  goyemed  by  a  military  com- 
mandant,  and  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  by  grasping  its 
sole  direction.  Professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott,  who  held  no  con>- 
mand  in  the  army,  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  They 
jnaUy  thought,  that  the  object  of  the  institation  was  to  give  a 
thorough  scientific  edveation,  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war ; 
tiiKt  this  required  discipline,  and  a  course  of  .studies  syetomatic  and 
complete ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contomplated  by  the  law, 
which  said  that  the  Academy  should  be  governed  by  regulations, 
and  hence  an  academic  &outty.  Thia  difference  of  opinion  was 
vital  It  led  to  a  controveray  of  two  years,  which  belongs  to  the 
private  rather  than  the  public  history  of  the  Academy.  Little  of 
it  was  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are  now  concerned  only  in  the 
issue.  Had  the  views  of  Captain  Partridge  prevailed,  the  institu- 
tion never  conld  have  become  what  it  is.*  Fortunately,  the  Pro- 
fessors had  the  law  on  their  side,  and  also  the  good  opinion  of  the 
adnunistration,  and  eventually  gave  to  the  scientific  college  the  cast 
and  features  which  it  now  has.  Fot  three  years,  between  1814  and 
1B17,  this  internal  controversy  continued,  gradually  tending  to  give 
the  Academy  a  systomatic  organisation.  General  Joskfh  G.  Swut, 
(head  of  thb  corps  of  engineers,)  who  was  ofBdally  inspector  of  the 
Academy,  took  up  his  residence  at  West  Point,  in  November,  1816, 
bat  remuned  only  two  months.  While  there,  there  coald  be  no 
controversy,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Academy,  since  the  com- 
mander of  engineers  was  legally  its  chie£  AfUr  the  removal  of 
Geoeral  Swift,  C^tun  Partridge,  as  senior  officer,  again  took  com- 
mand. It  was  determined,  however,  to  remove  him ;  and  the  Oov- 
emment  most  fortunately  bit  upon  an  officer,  whose  character,  edu- 
cation, and  accomptiahmenta,  roost  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
of  governing,  and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  in  torn  to 
become  the  aavant  as  well  as  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  This 
officer  was  Stlvanus  Tbatsr,  a  native  of  Uassochueetts,  commia- 
rioner  in  1808,  from  West  Point,  to  the  engineer  corps,  and  who 
bad  recently  traveled  in  Europe,  examining  the  military  schoob  of 
France  and  Germany.     The  arrival  of  Colonel  Thayer  constitutoe 

•  Capliln  Pulridft,  wtia  iru  ■  OMilai  uul  eil(r|«k  dud,  hwl  •DtnqaeuIlT  HiU  appoita' 
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tbe  moat  impurtant  epoch  in  the  history  of  West  Poiot.  Why  it 
is  BO  will  appear  evident  when  we  trace  out  the  aeientijie  culture  of 
Uke  Academy,  aod  the  discipline  which  it  famishes.  Up  to  1818, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Military  Academy  was  merely  a  small  com- 
pany of  oEBcen  and  cadets,  who,  being  stationed  at  one  poet,  were 
Te<]nired  while  there  to  pnnae  certain  matJicmatical  and  military 
studies.  It  had  no  one  element  of  organization.  From  IB14to 
1 81 7,  professors  Hansfietd  and  Elhcott  were  straggling  with  no  mora 
than  partial  saccess,  to  give  it  organization  and  systematic  instrac- 
tion.  But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  France  what 
such  institutions  required,  and  where  enl%htened  mind  realized  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  at  ouce  coSperaled  wiUi  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 

At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca- 
demic staff,  between  1813  and  1819,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Professors, 
and  Colonel  Thayer.  Clattdk  Crozet  was  appointed  professor  of 
En^nceiing,  in  March,  1817;  Davto  B.  Douolab  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  January,  1815 ; 
Charles  Datixb  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  December,  1816.  Rev.  Thouab  Fictoh  was  appointed  Chaphun, 
and  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.  Thowab  OiHBRxni  was 
appointed  teacher  of  Drawing,  in  January,  1819.  Major  Jorb 
Blibb,  instractor  of  Tactics,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut  Gborob  \Y. 
Oarouikr,  instractor  of  Artillery,  in  September,  1817.  CLAusins 
Brraru  sncceeded  Francis  MasBon,  as  teacher  of  French,  in  Jan- 
nary,  I81S  ;  JosKPR  Dn  Couuon  was  appointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.  Of  the  old  professors,  Captun  Partridge 
and  Francis  Masson  were  gone ;  all  the  others  remain.  Thus,  in 
1617,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  chai^  of  the  Academy,  the  corps 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  Mansfield,  Elhcott,  and  Cro- 
zet ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Berard  ;  and  assiatant  profeasors  Donglas 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap- 
pointed in  1818  and  1819.  This  was  properly  tbe  Academic  Staff, 
and  Colonel  Hiayer  was  willing  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  organizing  the  institution,  and  nuNng  it  to  that  high 
standard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  which  it  has  since  attuned. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  department,  under  tbe  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Crawford,  had  endeavored  t«  supply  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 

So  fiw  we  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pri>. 
greased  from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  life.     It  is  noiK.' 
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secettary  to  trace'thct  Byetem  of  identifie  culture  which  is  its  essen- 
lul  etement  and  pe<niliar  character.  In  thia  the  student  of  educa- 
tion may  be  more  intereBted,  and  as  we  trace  it  stiU  further,  in  ita 
/hUtt,  the  education  and  services  of  more  than  two  thonsand  young 
men,  who  have  held  the  most  important  positione  in  all  the  depart- 
menta  of  Ufe,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  pronounce  a  jnst  judgment 
npon  its  merits  and  services. 

Ur.  Ckawtobd,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have  ap- 
peared in  pnbUc  affurs,  was,  we  beliere,  the  first  to  imderstand  and 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  and  irrq^olarities  which  professors 
Mansfield  and  EUicott  had  pointed  out.*  In  March,  1816,  "  Ralea 
and  Regulations"  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  Thft  niiun 
points  in  them  were — 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  suitable 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  each  annual  examination. 

S.  There  shaU  be  two  Ooneral  Eiaminations  twice  in  each  year ; 
in  July  and  I>ecember,  and  an  annual  vacation  in  July  and  AugusL 

S.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  A  course  of  studies,  embracing  definitely  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  instruction  to  be  procnred,  and  mice  for  classification  shall 
be  drawn  op,  and  comprise  a  complete  conrae  of  education  at  the 
institution. 

According  to  the  last  refutation,  a  course  of  studies  was  drown 
np  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
July,  1816.  This  course  comprised  four  years,  and  was  substan- 
ti^y  the  same  (although  largely  inereased,)  which  has  been  pursued 

Thv_firityear  studies  were  English  Grammar,  French,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Lc^rithms. 

The  teeand  year  comprised  French,  Geometrical  Construction,  Ap- 
plication of  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Plain  and  Spherio  l^igonometry, 
the  Conic  Sections,  and  Drawing. 

The  third  year,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, and  Drawing. 

^e  fourth  year.  Engineering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethics, 

In  the  first  draft,  Engineering  was  put  in  the  third  year;  but 
■iiice  181?,  has  been  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  aftet^ 
wards  was  added  the  Calcnlos ;  and  in  a  few  years,  Chemistiy,  Min- 

■  TluM  daffcta  ud  IrrcfuIuUlu  not  from  noi  abcjliif  Ibe  law,  and  do*  pnnuiOE  lb* 
Uaaa  li  polD>ed  onl.  Tfai  ireal  aSbrl  oT  Pnftaoia  HanallaU  am)  BIBcMti  wu  (o  nl  (h*  iplilt 
of  Ih*  hw  IbnovMl  fneOetUj. 
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eniogy,  and  Natnnl  Law,  Thii  conne  of  fltndtes  is  exclusive  of 
tbti  purely  military  part,  vrhicb  under  the  heads  of  Tactics,  Ftko* 
tical  Artillery  and  Gunnery,  occupied  several  honra  each  day. 

Thns,  in  July,  1816,  the  Academy  bad  for  the  fint  time  arrived 
at  a  course  of  studiee,  and  a  preparation  for  discipline.  In  the  &I1 
and  winter  of  1816,  began  an  attempt  to  carry  this  course  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.  We  do  not  say  there  had  been  no  studies  and 
no  attempt  at  classification  before  that,  for  there  were,  but  that 
nolbing  had  really  been  perfected  in  either,  till  a^r  the  "  regula- 
tions" of  I8I6,  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  year  1815, 
and  see  the  difficulties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  material  provided,  and  the  undisdplined  condition  of  the 
young  men  mider  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 
merits  and  aervicee  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  reminis- 
cences may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  hie  pupils.  He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 
speaks,  remembering  that  be  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  forgetting 
be  had  duties  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 
for  pupils  to  teach.  What  was  he  to  teach )  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy. But  these  required  prior  training,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
vrinter  of  1814-'15,  that  he  could  find  any  pupils.  Then  he  foand 
Jive  young  men  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  be  taught  them  in 
■  the  parlor  of  his  own  house.  As  we  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  text-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  was  EnfieUTt  Fhiioiophy.  There  was  no  claa- 
ufication,  and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made  the   first  class  in  Philosophy,  taught  at  West  PoinL 

Again,  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellioott,  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  the  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-&shioned  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

"And  sdD  thej  gued,  and  gtni  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carr7  all  he  knew." 

The  cadets  were  all  "  boys"  to  him,  and  bis  kind  face  was  long  re- 
membered. In  the  other  end  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
his  acting  assistant,  Stephen  H.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
enipneers ;  since  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.     The  text-book  used  was  "Hutton's  Mathematics,"  and 
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Bt  that  time  ttie  beat  to  be  h&d.  Mr,  Hntton  hod  been  a  profeaaor 
ftt  Woolwich,  England,  and  liis  treatises  were  plain,  simple,  easily 
nnderatood,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  beginnen.  It  was,  how- 
erer,  very  deficient  both  in  ejt«nt  and  analysis.  It  vraa  a  good 
text-book  then,  for  there  were  no  cadets  trained  to  pursue  deeper 
or  more  analytical  works.  With  Hutton's  Mathematics,  Enfield's 
FhiloBophy,  and  plmn  right-lined  drawing,  and  nothing  which  could 
be  called  engineering,  did  tlie  cadeta  of  the  Academy  get  along, 
without  roll,  classification,  or  gradaation,  till  t^ie  close  of  1816. 

In  August,  181T,  as  we  have  swd,  Colonel  Thayer  became  super- 
intendent at  West  Point;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  fira 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  great  changes  which  brought 
it  from  the  inchoate  to  the  crystallized  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  scientific  culture ; 
and  we  shall  best  describe  them  by  narraUng  the  actual  work  the 
classes  then  pursued,  and  the  change  of  test-books.  The  first  step 
was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March,  1818,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinations.  Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  1816, 
bnt  very  imperfectly.  In  1817  the  system  of  claeaificatjon  was  first 
systematicaily  began.  Claitdk  Crozit,  a  French  officer  under  Na- 
poleon, and  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnique  School,  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering,  in  March,  1617.  The  annual  examination 
coming  on  in  June,  the  course  of  studies  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class* 
of  1817 — '18  was  the  Jirit  class  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  West  Point  The  IcAora 
of  tliBt  class  in  the  years  181B  and  1819  may  have  been  equaled, 
bnt  certunly  have  not  been  surpassed.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  class, 
bat  its  labors  were  not  the  less  on  that  acconnt  It  had  not  merely 
to  pass  over  the  plain  turnpike  road  of  science  which  is  now  made 
so  easy  to  those  who  follow ;  but,  like  the  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
to  cot  down  the  obstructions,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
small  extent,  furnish  their  own  munitions.  Let  us  look  into  the 
class-room  of  1617,  as  professor  Crozet  advances  to  instruct  those 

•  Tbi  CbH  Ktn  *poken  o(  (ndiiitnl  In  1819.  Of  In  IMag  mcmtwri,  im  Hshst  Driw- 
nroH.  lite  SuptcinlnDdtDI  *t  W«I  Point ;  Enwxnn  D.  Mxmifiild.  Commlnlonrr  of  911- 
f  Mka  lor  Iht  Start  or  Ohio ;  Jurrn  Dihhioit,  lite  Conmindcr  of  Vatirm  Monroe ;  Di  aai. 
Ttlbi,  ■  di«ln«ulihid  Esflnnr  iDd  Oenanl  In  the  Army  allhe  Folomac ;  Wh.  H.  Swift,  ■ 
riixInjiulihfllEiifiiiKr,  indPrnldcntorihcIlllooiaCBnBlCainpinT;  Josh"!  nxmmaCiill 

(nphmj  BnciDHf  In  Iha  Wu-  with  Neilco. 

Amoon  the  dnil  i*ia  GiomsB  R,  Wbdtlii,  Iti«  moM  dl«iD(uMKd  CiTll  Enf  Inecr  our 
Mnorrr bu praduedi  ii.ili-     ,  LiOO'jIC 
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yoDog  men  in  stadies,  wbtcb  were  not  only  nev  to  them,  bnt  entirely 
nnheard  of,  and  in  which  the  Inngnage  to  which  they  were  born  and 
hied  fumu/ud  not  a  amyU  text-boot.  Professor  Groiet  wu  to  teach 
engineering ;  but  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  them 
fit  to  learn  engineering.  These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
aEBliationa,  essentially  necessary  to  engineering,  which  they  had 
nerer  been  tanght  What  was  he  to  do  t  All  he  coald  do  obvi- 
OQsly  was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  conld  com- 
mence in  bis  own  department.  In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.  The  surprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instracted  in  the  Folytechniqne  may  welt  be 
imagined  when  he  commenced  giving  his  claaa  certain  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  could  comprehend  or  perform. 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
origiual  and  distinct  science,  but  which  by  projeetirtg  geoutetricBl 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  facile  and 
practical  mode  of  reprtimting  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solv- 
ing many  geometrical  and  practical  problems.  This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawing, 
and  its  varions  minor  but  important  arts.  We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  professots  of  science  in  this 
country  bnew  there  was  auch  a  thing ;  certamly  they  never  taught  it, 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-book  in  the  English  lan- 
guid. Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
new  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  Monge, 
a  French  savana,  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  this  system,  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Crozet  meant  to  begin 
with  Descriptive  Geometry,  but  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  tbe 
last  year  of  the  course  (in  which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  conld  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.  But,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  There  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  be  had  just  then  in  French.  Geometry  is  not  atbing  to  be  taught 
orally.  What  is  to  be  done  !  It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crozet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  Mnck- 
boaret  and  cbalk.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
which  is  Qsefiil ;  but  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.  To  professor  Crozet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple  and  useful  machine.  He 
found  it,  with  many  other  things,  far  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechniqoe  of  France. 

We  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  cbalk  in  hand, 
and  animated,  intcllectnal  &cc,  abont  to  teach  his  class  a  new  B<9fC 
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eace,  vithout  ■  tezt-book.  Again  be  meets  a  new  difficulty.  He 
does  not  more  tlian  half  andersUnd  the  American  language.  This 
difficalty  is  only  to  bs  oTercome  by  practice.  With  extreme  diffi- 
cult he  makes  himself  understood.  With  extreme  difficulty  hia 
class  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  ooe  another 
are  to  be  nnderetood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  bliickboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections  of  the  same  object 
Bnt,  at  last  it  is  done.  The  Professor  labors  with  ioeihaustibie 
patience,  and  the  pupils  are  pleased  to  receive  into  their  minds 
entirely  new  ideas.  The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  tittn  accurately  copied  into  permanent  drawiugs ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  tiaa  been  ^ven  to  man- 
kind since  the  days  of  Socrates.  Fortunately,  professor  Grozet  bad 
bronght  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytcchnique, 
so  that  he  was  not,  in  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him- 
sel£  The  path  of  his  instniction  soon  became  easier,  and  then  this 
class  completed  their  course  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Eugi- 
neerii^. 

In  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  way  w» 
scarcely  less  difficult.  We  hare  already  said,  that  Enfield's  Philoso- 
phy was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Professcy-  Mansfield  looked  around  in  run  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Hecbanics.  At  last,  Cfregmy'i  Meehaniei  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien- 
tific men.  Yet,  it  was  the  best  to  be  bad.  For  scTcral  years  after, 
this  work  still  remained  the  best  book  on  Mechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  its  mysterions  pages  acquired  as  clear  and 
extensive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu- 
ous labors.  We  have  swd  there  was  no  text^book  on  engineering, 
as  a  science.  When  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  professor  Crozet,  (then  the  second  or  the  junior 
class,)  had  become  the  first  class,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer- 
ing by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  blackboard.  The  vari- 
ous modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiliog,  of 
niaterialB,  ordnance,  Ac,  was  taught  by  professor  Crozet.  For  sev- 
eral years  no  text-book  in  engineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
1893  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  War  and  Forti- 
cation,  was  translated  by  Major  O'Connor,  and  for  several  yenis 
used  as  a  text-book.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  class  which,  in  1817, 
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I81S,  and  1819,  commenced  the  newcnltnre  and  discipline  of  Weat 
Point,  bad  an  ardaous  and  difficult  taak.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
qnite  probable,  that  this  severe  eiercise  of  the  miud,  in  making 
paths  for  itself,  where  there  are  no  guide-posts  on  the  way,  no  regal 
road,  is  a,  better  discipline  than  that  furnished  by  the  more  easy  and 
systematic  methods. 

Perhaps  no  one  step  taken  at  West  Point,  has  contributed  so 
mach  to  intellectual  culture  as  the  Merit-Roll.  The  effect  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  totally  different  ftom  what  tt  would  be  at  any 
civil  institution.  For  there  it  determines  rant,  which  is  the  great 
object  of  military  men.  Forty  yonng  men  may  be  commissioned 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  grade,  but  through  all  their  after  life, 
eveu  when  tbey  return  to  civil  life,  the  distinctions  of  the  merit- 
rotl  will  follow  them,  and  be  counted  for  or  against  them.  In  the 
very  first  day  of  their  commisMoned  service,  the  distinction  is  a 
practical  one,  for  tbere  are  great  and  practical  advantages  in  certain 
amu  of  the  service  over  others.  Thus  the  engineer  officer,  without 
any  actual  care  of  men,  or  responsibility  for  any  movements,  and 
almost  always  stationed  at  comfortable  posts,  have  great  advantages 
over  other  arms.  The  Artillery  has  advantages  over  the  Infantry. 
Thas  the  cadet,  commissioned  from  West  Point,  has  determined  for 
himself,  by  his  position  on  the  merit-roll,  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
army,  but  almost  bis  position  in  bnman  life.  The  merit-roll,  as  it 
now  exists,  graduated  in  all  departments,  and  summed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  was  not  adopted. at  once,  but  was  the  work  of 
several  years. 

In  Febmary,  1818,  the  snperint€ndent  of  the  Academy  was  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  publish  in  the  Army  Register  the 
"  names  of  cadets  who  are  distinguished  for  attainments,  and  meri- 
torious conduct,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  specifying  the 
studies  in  which  they  may  excel" 

We  well  recollect  with  what  excitement  and  interest  this  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  cadets  of  that  day,  especially  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  within  the  probabilities  of  that  dis- 
tincdon.  It  unquestionably  stimulated  most  of  the  young  men  to 
much  greater  exertions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.  In 
a  few  months  afler,  the  merit-roll  was  fully  established  in  the  classes, 
and  the  rank  of  the  graduating  cadets  determined  by  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  no  small  doubt,  as  to  the 
real  effectn  of  emulation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bod  sense,  and  a 
bad  effect  attached  to  that  term.  But  is  that  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  merit-rollt     Is  not  the  merit-roll  adopted,  so  far  as  itc 
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csn  be  ftAcertftiiied,  in  all  departments  of  human  life  f  'Ulio  would 
rinlc  bimself  with  an  ignorant  engineer,  if  he  can  ^t  a  ekitted  one  f 
Who  wonld  employ  a  poor  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one  I  The 
objection  made  to  emalation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motives. 
However  this  ma}^  be,  and  howerer  casuists  may  regard  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  merit-roll  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectaal 
exerUoD  which  can  be  presented  to  young  men.  Nor  can  we  per- 
ceive, after  much  observation  on  its  effect,  that  it  has  impaired  the 
purely  moral  motives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  pasaionB,  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  moral  actions  which 
are  visible  and  tangible  are  brought  within  the  scale  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  often  the  bte  of  a  yonng  man  ia  determined  Sir  more  by 
his  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

n.    BTunT,  nisoiPLDi^  akd  rBcira. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  u  ;  what 
it  has  doM  ;  and  what  men  have  eortdaeled  it 

Withoqt  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  very  briefly  state 
the  present  methods  of  stndy  and  discipline.  The  leading  studies 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  As- 
tronomy, Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  Prac- 
tice, Mineralogy,  Ethics,  and  History.  This  course  is  wholly  sci- 
entific, Ae  practicsl  part  being  adapted  strictly  to  military  purposes. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  Bomo  attempt  was  made  to 
introdace  the  clasucs,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  wiih  the  lim- 
ited time  allowed  the  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  institution  can  have  more  than  one  tone.  All  branches  of  hn- 
i&an  learning  may  be  embraced  in  the  proper  schedule  of  university 
instruction;  but  has  any  university  given  equal  attention  to  all 
branches  of  education!  What  are  called  colleges  in  oar  country, 
all  um  at  fitting  yonng  men  for  the  civil  professions — Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Theolc^.  They  therefore  make  the  classics  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  study,  and  are  right,  since  Law,  Medicine,  and  The- 
ology have  their  foundation  deep  l^d  in  the  classic  ages.  Liter&- 
tura  also  is  a  part  of  professional  knowledge,  necessary  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  professional  science.  Hence, 
in  these  lines  of  instruction  specially  have  run  the  studies  of  the 
college,  and  from  these  is  derived  the  lona  of  college  education. 
The  object  of  the  Military  Academy  was  totally  different.  It  waa 
not  civil,  but  martial  life,  for  which  the  young  men  were  fitting.  It 
was  nciUicr  a  metaphyucal  discussion,  nor  a  hur-splitting  argunWc' 
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is  parsQcd.  In  mMhenuitical  and  mecbftnical,  engineering  and  tac- 
tical studies,  this  is  largely  the  case.  The  blackboard,  we  have  said, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  coantry  by  Professor  Crozet,  at  Wert 
Point.  How  largely  this  is  naed  in  all  inatitations  of  edacation 
now,  our  readers  well  know.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efll- 
cient  means  of  instruction  at  West  Foinl  The  student  of  the 
mathematical  section,  for  example,  be^ns  with  a  text-book  on  Al- 
gebra, in  his  hand ;  but,  it  is  on  the  blackboard  where  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind  are  chiefly  exhibited.  He  leams  what  he  can  from 
the  book,  bnt,  on  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  out 
what  he  haa  done,  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  what 
be  don't  know;  detects  his  weak  place,  and  forces  his  mind  (so  for 
as  stich  force  is  possible,)  to  think,  and  think  rightly  on  the  subject 
before  him.  This  thiitting,  we  need  not  tell  experienced  teachers, 
is  the  great  thing  which  education  is  to  teach.  If  a  stndent  can 
not,  or  will  not  think  studiously  and  industriously,  he  will  not  long 
rem&in  at  West  Point.  There  is  not,  as  in  civil  colleges,  the  great 
fellow  field  of  poetry,  history,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  may 
show  his  classical  professor  that  he  has  acquired  rich  things, 
although  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he 
has  wandered  with  Greeks  and  Romans  aronnd  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
or  by  the  waters  of  Babel.  There  is  no  such  compensating  princi- 
ple in  the  system  at  West  Point.  The  cadet  must  study  what  is 
set  before  him;  must  study  it  hard  ;  must  think  upon  it,  and  disci- 
pline his  mind  to  systematid  modes  of  thought. 

2.  This  leads  as  to  the  Specific  Discipline  of  the  Academy. 
This  is  partially  included  in  what  we  have  already  said.  The  intel- 
lectual discipline  is  mainly  mtuntained  by  the  method  of  study ;  bnt 
there  is  a  grand  and  perfect  system  of  discipline,  which  we  may 
briefly  describe.  The  term  niscipuira  is  derived  from  disciples, 
ditdpului,  and  means  ori^nally  ttaehing  of  knowledge ;  bnt  this  is 
not  all,  nor  entirely  its  modem  sense.  Discipline  is  traimng  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  in  order  and  diligence,  in  good  conduct,  and 
good  habits.  To  do  this  requires  a  control  of  the  body  as  well  as 
mind  ;  of  food  and  raiment ;  of  time  and  exercise ;  as  well  as  the 
imparting  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  was  in  the  former  sense  rather  than 
of  the  latter,  that  the  word  xducation,  (to  lead  forth,)  was  undei^ 
stood  among  the  ancients,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  right. 
It  was  this  discipline  in  virtue,  temperance,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
self-denial,  which  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Persian  Cyrus,  and 
Greek  Leonidas.  It  was  adopted  among  the  early  Christuns;  huL 
CowperweUsaid:—  ij       A'OOgIc 
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"Id  oDllegeB  Knd  hallt  in  aadent  days, 
When  leamm(t,  virtue,  piety,  and  troth 
Were  preciena,  and  iDculcated  with  core, 
There  dvelt  a  sage  called  Dladpliue. 

But  DLsdplice,  ■  tkithfbl  servant  long, 
DeoUn'd  at  length  into  the  vale  of  jean." 

Xothing  can  be  more  certain  than  tbo  decline  of  "  discipline"  in 
modem  civil  institutions.  "  Golloges  and  HalU"  advertise  a  mncli 
enlarged  course  of  studies ;  thoy  call  to  tbeir  aid  the  most  learned 
profesEors ;  and  they  proclaim  "  all  the  modern  improvement,"  and 
jet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  pupil  can  walk  for  years  tbeir  learned 
halls,  and  at  last  receive  the  honors  of  graduation  with  a  very  small 
share  of  either  learning,  diligence,  or  virtue.  Civil  institutions  may 
be  most  excellent  for  all,  who  either  by  early  care  or  natural  inclina- 
tion are  willing  to  use  their  opportunities  for  their  intellectual  or 
moral  advancement  Nay,  more,  all  open  irregularities  will  be 
corrected,  and  all  possible  means  afforded  for  spiritual  improvemenL 
But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  overcome — the  popular  and 
almost  universal  license  allowed  youth,  (under  the  name  of  freedom) 
and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it.  These 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  thorough  discipline.  At  a  Government 
Military  Institution,  this  is  directly  reversed.  The  very  first  thing 
taught  is  positive  obeditnee.  The  cadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  West 
Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govern  himself,  bat  must 
be  governed  by  others.  If  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 
foculty  meet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  language  :  "  If  you  are 
either  unable  or  nnwilling  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  disci- 
pUne,  we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.  There  are  plenty  more 
worthy  to  fill  your  place."  There  is,  then,  no  alternative  for  the 
cadet  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  or  not  to 
go  at  all.  There  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  slumber  in  idle- 
ness, or  waste  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  this  stem  and  constant  discipline  is  the  great 
merit  of  West  FoiuL  It  acta  on  the  whole  conduct  and  character. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  ctaaa-standing  determined  by  the 
merit-Toll,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  rank  in  the 
army,  and  by  consequence,  great  distinctions  and  differences  in  after 
life. 

Let  as  see  how  this  merit-i-oU  is  made  up.  The  ^rit  thing  done 
is  to  mark  each  cadet  with  a  /^ur«  (having  relation  to  an  agreed 
scale  of  numbers,)  for  every  act  done  or  undone,  in  study,  conduct, 
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drill,  RttentioD,  ^c  The  Meond  ia  to  agree  upon  the  relative  valtui 
of  each  study,  conduct,  ^c,  in  aggregating  the  whole  positive  or 
negative  performance  of  a  cadet,  in  his  whole  course  at  West  Point. 
He  summation  of  these  for  any  one  year  gives  his  class-sbrndtog 
for  that  year,  and  the  summation  for  the  whole  course  gives  his 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  his  rank  in  the  army. 

Formerly,  and  we  believe  yet,  the  mode  of  marking  and  suno- 
ming  up  for  standing,  was  this.  Eaclvprofcssor  or  teacher  marked  for 
one  performance  one  of  seven  marks,  from — 3  to-H3.  This  being 
purely  artificial  may  be  changed.  But  it  i: 
ing  is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  relative  t 
duct,  the  scale  formerly  was : — 

HathematicB,  . 

Philosophy  and  Mechanics, 

Engineering  and  Military  Science, 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 

Conduct,  .... 

Infantry  Tactics, 

Artillery  Practice, 

French, 

Drawing,  .... 
To  obtain  2,100,  the  aj^egate,  a  cadet  must  never  have  failed  in 
a  recitation,  or  been  absent  from  a  military  duty,  derelict  in  the 
least  particular.    This  most  rarely  if  ever  happens.    Not  to  fall 
Bhort  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of  very  high  standing. 

It  is  evident,  that  under  this  system,  emulation  is  highly  eicited, 
Bud,  in  bet,  there  must  he  a  constant,  unremitting  effort  to  gradu- 
ate at  all.  The  general  result  is,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  all 
appointed  were  graduates.  At  the  first  Bemi-annual  examination, 
many  drop  off;  several  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  more 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Nearly  all  who  survive  the  second  year 
are  graduated. 

The  only  remaining  point,  peculiar  to  the  syBtom  at  West  Point, 
is  that  of  MiUtary  Exercises.  As  a  Military  Institution,  this  is 
a  necessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  Phys- 
ical Education.  This  is  a  kind  of  education  too  much  neglected, 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  afford  little  opportunity,  and  no  en- 
couragement. The  ordinary  games,  amusements,  and  walks  in  the 
field  are  relied  npon  to  afford  development  to  the  body,  and  the 
natural  tastes  the  only  gnide.  So  thought  not  Persian  statesinen, 
Greek  Philosopher,  or  Roman  Senator.     In  contrast,  a  systematic. 
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edacatioa  of  the  hoiy  vss  %  principle,  and  a  practice,  with  fill  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiqnitj.  There  was  a  constant  attention  to 
this  in  the  training  of  youth;  and  the  Olympian  Games,  the  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,  and  the  Gladiatorial  Shows,  all  had  reference  U> 
this  prbciple.  If  heathen  nations  could  thus  wisely  attend  to  the 
healthy  derelopment  of  their  bodies,  can  Christian  people  safely 
neglect  it!  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  law  of  temper- 
ance, duly  lahor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  do 
mnch  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  The  health  of  the  mind 
goes  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  all  students,  properly  so  colled — men  who  are  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science — the  laeana  of  a  country,  an 
cat  off  at  the  very  banning,  from  that  dailg  labor  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declared  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  existence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  need  of  snp- 
plying  by  some  system  of  solntary  exercisea,  the  place  of  that  labor 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  eNerciacd.  What 
shall  it  be  I  Our  common  classical  institutions  hnvo  jt'ft  this  almost 
entirely  to  the  student's  own  choice.  Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.  Docs  not  experience 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novel  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  vieitiug,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  pupil,) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  classics,  as  in  any  systematic  method 
of  exennse  I  Let  the  early  dead  of  consumption,  the  victims  of  dis- 
sipation, and  the  unhappy  subjecta  of  chronic  diseases,  teach  the  liv- 
log,  that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurring  the  mind  on  to 
intellectual  feats,  however  admirable.  The  bird  soars  through  the 
mtd-heavcDB,  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wiuga  ;  and  if  he  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  are  exhausted. 

The  military  exercises,  at  West  Point,  accomplish  some  great  re- 
aulta.  They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  body,  and  they  oc- 
cupy time  which  might,  be  wasted,  and  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  lal«  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last.  Nothing  ia 
more  common  among  the  ambitious  studeuts  of  colleges,  than  to 
set  up  late  at  night.  To  bum  the  midnight  oil,  in  order  to  accom- 
pimy  every  thought  in  the  realms  of  Plato,  or  fight  with  Hector 
on  the  plaina  of  Troy,  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphysics,  or 
the  genius  of  lit«raturc  through  the  bright  worlds  of  fiction,  is  the 
common  boast  of  scholars.  They  have  little  thought,  till  too  ]ate, 
that  life  was  shortened,  and  happiness  impaired,  by  every  hour  taken 
from  the  natural  period  of  rest.  At  West  Point  this  evil  is  avoided, 
not  so  mnch  by  force  of  command,  aa  by  that  of  wise  arrango-|  c 
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ments.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  even  in  the  Bhortest  days,  the  ahrill 
fife  and  rolling  drnm  SDmmon  the  cadet  to  hin  morning  duties,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  houra  of  meals,  there  is  one  incessant 
pressure  upon  him  for  bodily  and  intellectual  labor,  till  ten  at  night. 
The  results  of  this  is,  that  when  the  hour  of  retirement  comes,  he 
must  have  more  than  human  strength,  who  is  not  ready  and  will- 
ing to  lie  down  and  sleep.  There  are,  of  coarse,  exceptiona ;  but, 
at  West  Point,  they  are  rare.  The  lights  are  putont  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  weary  stndent  is  ready  to  retire.  Thus,  the  system  of  disci' 
pline  at  the  Military  Academy  at  once  strengthens  the  body,  stimu- 
lates ambition,  prevents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  pursue 
the  objects  of  reason,  rather  than  the  charms  of  imaginatiou. 

Having  thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,  studies,  and  disci- 
pline of  West  Point,  it  is  only  just  to  say  something  upon  the  fruits 
it  has  produced.  These  are  divided  naturally  into  two  classes ;  the 
work  of 'the  Profeuort,  and  the  performance  of  Omduatet.  The 
former  ia  little  noticed  in  the  acconots  of  our  colleges,  except  in  the 
reputation  of  some  distinguished  men ;  bat  the  latter,  (the  divines, 
lawyers,  and  statesmen  who  have  graduated,)  make  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  the  triennial  catalogue.'  Let  us  see  if  something  has 
not  been  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
objects  and  teaching  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  the  catalogne  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. We  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  learned  profcsuons,  for  if 
West  Point  had  excelled  in  these  departments,  it  would  have  ut- 
terly fiuled  in  those  for  which  it  was  made.  But,  we  mean  in  the 
great  field  of  science  and  of  nsefulness.  First,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  fniite  produced  by  Its  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-books.  In  the  history  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  we  have 
stated  the  total  absence  in  the  beginning,  of  text-books  on  some 
Bubjects,  and  the  unfitness  of  those  on  others,  even  the  common 
studies  of  Mathematics.  The  first  text-book  on  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, published  in  America,  and  we  believe,  the  English  language, 
■was  prepared  by  Professor  Cbosst;  but,  aa  he  then  understood  our 
langnage  imperfectly,  and  had  little  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
soon  supplanted,  by  a  complete  treatise  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.  On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineering,  there 
was  no  systematic  treatise ;  and  for  a  time.  West  Point  got  along 
by  oral  teaching,  and  snch  collateral  aii  aa  could  be  had.  The  utter 
deficiency  of  suitable  books  may  be  known  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
really  tolerable  text-books  on  mathematics  were  translations  of  La 
'^mix,  Bourdon,  Blot,  &c.,  French  authors.    The  French  methods 
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of  writing  and  teaching  science  an,  on  most  topics,  the  best.  Their 
style  is  clear  and  analyticsL  The  English  treatises  are  clomsy,  being 
irhat  ia  called  in  literature,  eilipticsl,  haying  vacancies  in  the  rea- 
soning, to  be  supplied  bj  the  student.  The  next  great  and  perma- 
nent improvement  in  books,  were  the  mathematical  works  of  Pro- 
fessor DAvias,  a  graduate  of  ISIS,  when  the  Academy  was  yet  in 
a  chrysalis  stole ;  be  was  several  years  a  teacher  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  supplying  a  new  series  of  mathematical  text-books. 
His  first  plan  was  to  adopt  the  best  French  works  as  a  baaie,  and 
modify  tfaero,  so  aa  to  be  adapted  to  the  American  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  manner  were  prepared  "  Davies'  Legendre,"  (Geome- 
try,) and  subsequently  "  Davies'  Bourdon,"  (Algebra.)  Other  trea- 
tises were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  and  thus,  for  many  years,  Pro- 
fessor Davies  pursued  the  quiet  and  laborious  task  (independent  of 
other  avocations,)  of  preparing  an  entire  course  of  mathematical 
text-books.  In  time  he  modified  these  again,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  best  colics,  and  the  higher  schools.  From  the  smallest  men- 
tal arithmetic,  to  the  profoundest  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  has 
produced  clear  and  admirable  text-books  on  every  topic  of  mathe- 
matical studies.  Many  other  good  books  have  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  bnt  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  some  one  of  Davies'  works  are  not  taught  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Gradnally,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  mathematical  studiea. 

Ia  more  recent  years,  Professor  Babtlbit  has  published  his  trea- 
tise on  Optics;  Professor  Cburoh,  on  the  Calodldb,  and  Professor 
Mahan,  on  Bleld  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  Engineering. 
Various  other  works  on  military  subjects  have  been  contributed  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Academy.* 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  by  disseminating  in  text- 
books, and  teaching  the  higher  knowledge,  and  better  methods  pur- 
sued there,  in  ftict,  and  beyond  dispute,  elevated  the  entire  ttandard 
0/  edvmtion  in  tkit  country.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  texirbooks 
of  Day,  Hntton,  Enfield,  Gregory,  &c.p which  were  the  only  ones  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  1818,  with  those  now  in  use  at 
West  Point,  New  Haven,  or  Princeton.     Contrast  the  methods  of 

*  Tba  ■mhanhlporWeM  PdIdi  hu  bHn  qolia  ulenalra :  loo  much  » to  tnamerai*  here. 
Anonf  ths  workionu  irsdiuln,  wa  iiHTIDCDllan  Iha  "Pofillul  Mmiuiil,"  "Americu 
BdDuUoii,"  uid  SuilHluE  Report)  ti^  Kdward  D.  Uunflakt,  Ihe  "Revisit  oTEdiruibaii 
(ho  Will,"  bj  A.  T.  BlHlwt,  uid  Iht  Mli'ttKrj  l^ctlea  of  Ganenli  McCJellin,  ud  HilltclE. 
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study  before  the  blackboard,  tlie  arts  of  drawing,  the  system  of 
rigid  demoDsWittion,  and  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introduced, 
with  those  now  in  use  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  nseful  work 
in  elevating  tJie  standard  of  edacation.  This  is  one  fruit  of  its  pro- 
daction,  which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  estimated.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass,  it  is  of 
mach  more  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 
enjoj  the  works  of  Qod,  and  use  beneficially  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  intrusted  them. 

A  more  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  West  Point,  is 
ttte  men,  laboring  in  their  vocations  which  it  has  produced.  It  is 
impossible  here,  (though  it  would  bo  a  labor  of  love,)  to  note  the 
individual  examples  of  merit  and  usefulness,  among  those  whom 
"West  Point  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  aro 
here  limited  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
done  briefly  ;  and  since  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1850, 
we  mast  deal  in  round  numbers,  These,  however,  will  approximate 
the  precise  facts.     They  are  there  statistically : — 

Whole  number  of  Graduates,  (about)  .     2,000. 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  80. 

Died  in  service,        ....        800. 

In  military  service  of  the  United  States  now,      800. 

Have  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov- 1 
emors,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress,  \     60. 
and  of  legislature,  .  .  .      ' 

Other  civil  and  state  offices,     .  .  100. 

Lawyers,    .  ■  ■  .  .         110. 

Clergymen,  (inclading  two  bishops,)     .  16. 

Phyricians,  ....  110. 

President  of  colleges,  professore  and  teachers,      100. 

Anthors,  editors,  and  artists,  .  .  26. 

Civil  engineers,  and  officers  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  160. 

Merehanta,  financiew,  formers,  and  manufac- 
turers,      .....     140. 

Ofiicers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,  (not  of  the 

array,)  .     .  .  .  .  .110. 

Numbers  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  ennmerat«d, 
and  numbers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.  We  have 
made  this  classification  to  show  how  largely  West  Point  has  con- 
tributed to  education,  civil  en^neering,  and  the  professions.  Tliese 
were  not  the  direct  objects  of  the.  Academy ;  but,  when  long  years 
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of  peace  presented  no  dotiea  bat  that  of  tbe  gamBon,  and  no  gloiy  to 
the  profesaion  of  arms,  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  active  and  ambi- 
tions  yoDDg  men  to  seek  honor  and  osefulneu  in  other  pursuits.  Nor 
did  tbe  government  disconrage  this,  for  it  foresaw  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  these  yoting  men,  so  highly  educated  in  science,  would 
difiase  this  knowledge  throngbont  the  country ;  elevate  tbe  standard 
of  education,  and  be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser^ 
vices.  This  has  happened.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
enoes  has  been  carried  into  the  colleges  ;  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  been  built  by  engineers  ready  furnished  by  tbe  government; 
and  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  suddenly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been  largely  officered  by  the  graduates  of  West 
Point.  Here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  iact  which 
baa  been  urged  against  tbe  Military  Academy.  Tbe  best  officers 
of  the  rebel  army  were  educated  then^.  Why  is  this)  la  there  a 
want  of  sound  morals!  or,  is  loyalty  no  virtue  there?  Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  tmly*  of  tbe  graduates  born  and  grown  up  in  the 
south,  have  gone  with  their  friends,  families,  and  connections,  into 
the  rebel  service.  This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  West  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  with  those  institutions.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
oblations  to  tbe  country.  Bat  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  tbe  array  and  navy,  who  bad  been 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  public  expense,  but  %vho  thought  it  no 
diame  to  betray  their  country,  and  conspire  against  its  life.  We  in 
vun  attempt  ta  account  for  such  crimes,  except  upon  the  principle 
of  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furoished  similar  exam- 
plea  in  all  ^ea  of  the  worid. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  proposed.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  fruits  of  the  Military  Aeademy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  we  have  no  end  to  serve,  no 
prcjndico  to  gratify.  Wo  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im- 
mature period.  We  have  seen  it  growjip  to  usefulneaa  and  honor. 
We  see  its  graduates  taking  tiieir  places  among  those  who  have 
well  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  laurels.  In  this  we 
are  glad.  But  our  memory  is  filled  with  other  images.  We 
see  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  We 
seem  to  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  present,  as  they 


<e  ol  all  tin  hUlii., 
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walk  the  green  plain,  or  lit  berore  the  clasa.  or  etrivo  to  teach  onr 
dnll  and  inattentive  minds.  They  were  men  worth  remembering, 
And  when,  in  after  times,  we  becaipe  their  fHends,  rather  than  their 
pupils,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  around  them.  "We 
seem  to  see  the  venerable  Ellicott,  tike  Goldsmith's  achoolmaster, 
alike  full  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  humor ;  the  placid  and  intel- 
lectual eipresaioD  of  Mansfield,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  higher  philosophy;  the  courtly  and  digniSed 
TsATBR,  whose  gracefnl  manners  and  attractive  conversation  can 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  knew  him ;  and  the  amiable  Cocbt- 
RAr,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  lie  left 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  the  better  scholar  or  the  better 

Of  these,  and  of  those  like  them,  do  we  think,  when  we  think 
of  West  Point  Nor  of  those  alone  ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rides  before  us.  No  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
recall  the  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  You  can  no  more  forget  them,  than  you 
can  the  Pilgrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  Yon 
gray  and  moss-covered  ruin  was  once  the  forixess  of  the  Kevolution. 
Yon  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  its 
soldiers  were  hatted  in  the  winter.  Yon  slightly  raised  turf,  be- 
neath the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  was  his  grave,  and  soon,  per- 
haps even  now,  that  slight  memorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yon 
little  valley  uuder  the  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Washington.  Yon  blue  mouutaiu-top  tells  of  the 
beacon  fires  he  lit.  AH  around  are  memories ;  all  around  are  sacred 
spots.  If  the  Greek  remembers  Marathon ;  if  the  Jew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  pilgrim  grows  warm  at  Bethlehem, 
BO  should  the  American  remember  West  Point ;  linger  round  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Put,  and  gaze  with  delight  on  the  blue  summit  of  Bea- 
con Hill. 

■  Hr.  CauHDay  wu  mttrmwr^t  PrornKir  of  PIiltcwiphT  ud  Hechinka  Id  the  DnLlenitr 
efTliElnli.    Thera  he  cl[td,  luneDtcdbjiUntia  kosw  him. 
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EEGUIATIONS 
THE  ABfflSSION  OF  CAIETS  I5TO  THE  MUJTiKT  iCitMY. 


ArpLiOATiOMB  for  ftdmisdoQ  lato  the  Doited  States  Military  Academ  j  at  West 
Point,  ahould  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  proTiBfon  of  law, 
«ach  CongrexBioDal  and  TerritoriBl  district,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Hilitaij  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointmenla  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congresa  repro- 
■enUng  the  diatrict  at  the  date  of  the  appointment  The  law  requires  that  tlie 
indiTidoal  selected  ahall  be  on  actual  Kradentof  the  Congressional  dietrict  of  the 
St*t«  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  (Vom  which  the  appoiatnient  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointmenla  "  at  large,"  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  bimse1i|  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  bis  friends,  and  the  nsnie  placed  on  the  raster.  No 
{ffeftreoce  will  ba  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority ;  nor  will  any 
^iplication  be  enlered  in  tho  rogisler  when  the  candidate  ia  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age ;  the  preeae  agt  most  be  given ;  no  relaxaiiim  af  Ihe  Tegulation  in 
ttts  ritpecl  wis  be  made ;  nor  will  any  application  be  considered  in  casea  where 
the  ag«  and  other  qualificatloni  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated.  The  fixed 
abode  of  the  candidate^  and  nnnthr  of  the  CongTessiaDal  district  which  he  con- 
tidera  his  permanent  residence,  muat  be  set  forth  in  tlie  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  ia  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admlsslcn  into  the  Military 
Acadnny,  and  is  con^dered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support 

The  appointments  will  be  made  sonually  in  the  monlli  of  February  or  Uarch, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  Tbe  claims  of  all  tbe  can- 
didates on  the  register  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  iufbrma- 
lioD  cao  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  cnadidnte,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  period  Ibr  making  the  selectiona  Persons,  therefore,  making  applico* 
tions,  must  not  ezpeci  to  reoeive  information  on  this  point 

As  a  general  mle,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brother  educa- 
ted at  the  institution. 

quAuncATioKs. 

Candidates  mnst  be  over  sixteen  and  uoder  twenty-one  yeal?  of  age,  at  the 
limeoreDtrancebto  the  Uilitary  Academy;  mustbeat  least  Ave  feet  In  beitclit, 
and  firee  from  any  deformi^,  diaesae,  or  inOrmity,  which  would  render  tlicm  unfit 
fiir  tbe  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char- 
acter. Tfaey  most  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  facility  and 
accoracy  the  various  operations  of  the  lour  ground  rales  of  arithmetic,  of  reduc- 
tioD,  of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

It  muat  be  undoratood  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  innated  on — that  is  to  say — the  candidate  must  write  in  a  fair  and  legible 
band,  aDd  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  such  senlencea  as  sliall  be 
diclMed  l)y  the  examiners:  and  be  must  answer  promptly,  oud  without  errors, 

J     A'Ooglc 
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bII  their  qnestiong  in  the  above-meatJaDed  ruJca  of  arilhmetic :  biling  in  any  of 
these  pBrticulars,  he  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  elso  be  underetood,  that  eveij  candidate  will,  aooa  after  his  airiTal  at 
West  Point,  be  subjccled  to  a  rigid  eiaminaiion  hj  an  experienced  medical 
board ;  and  ahould  there  be  Found  to  exist  in  him  anj  of  the  foilowiDg  caaBeq  of 
diaquaJiflcatioD,  to  such  a  def^ee  ai  will  immodiatel;,  or  in  all  probabiliCj  any 
at  DO  verf  distatit  period,  impair  hia  efficiency,  he  will  be  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  museular  tenuity ;  un«ound  health  from  whatever 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease  ;  gtaDdulv  swellings,  or  other  BTmptomt 
of  BcrorulH. 

2.  Chronic  outaneous  affections,  espedallj  of  the  scalp,  or  anj  disorder  of  an 
infectious  cliaracter. 

3.  SeTereinjurieBof  the  bones  of  the  head;  convulBiona. 

4.  Impaired  vision  trom  whaterer  cause  j  inflsiDnuitOTy  affections  of  the  eye- 
Jide ;  immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  ftc.,  *c. 

E.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  from  the  ears. 
6.  Loss  of  naoy  teotti,  or  teeth  geoeraJly  unsound. 
T.  Impediment  of  speech. 

B.  WaQt  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indicatioo  of  a  lability 
lo  a  pulmonic  disease. 

9.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  botb  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ties OD  account  of  fracturee,  espedally  of  tlje  claricle,  contraction  of  »  Joint,  ex- 
tenaation,  defbrmity,  Ac,  Ac. 

10.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  (whou 
large,)  sercocele,  hydrocele,  hemofrhoids,  fistulas. 

13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  mallbrmatlon,  (Qat  feet,  ftc.,)  lame- 
ueta,  contraction,  unequal  lengUi,  bunioos,  over-lying  or  supemumeracy  (oea, 
Ac,  Ac. 

14.  Ulcere  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likdy  to  break  out  afresh. 
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Alden  pARTttiDOE,  CapUun  in  the  TTnited  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
noers,  Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Founder  of  a  class  of  inatitntions  in  which  the 
militaiy  element  is  recognised  and  provided  for  aa  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  the  American  citizen,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in 
Vermont,  on  the  I2th  of  Jannaiy,  1786.  His  father  was  a  former, 
in  independent  circumstances,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga. 
lie  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  fftsliion,  at  such  district 
school  as  the  times  and  the  country  afforded  in  the  winter,  and  at 
all  sorts  of  work  about  the  bonsc  and  on  the  farm  at  other  seaaons, 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  ago,  when,  being  of  studious  tarn,  and 
fond  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  August,  1802.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  studies  in 
college,  but  it  is  presumed  that  his  predilections  were  for  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  the  lateness  with  which  he  commenced  his  Latin 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  his  aversion  was  for  the  languages. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  arijllerists  in  the  United  States  service, 
with  orders  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  report  himself  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Military  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  Military  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  Partridge  arrived  at 
West  Point  was  very  inadequately  equipped  with  the  men  and 
material  aids  of  instruction,  although  the  two  teachers  appointed 

■  A  Cidtl  h>  tlic  mlllurr  aiiulmloD  of  llic  Aniij  dcoMrd  ■  junior  oOlctr  betWRD  Uw 

roDf rnc  puHi)  Uif  Tin,  1T94.  protidrd  fnr  a  Corv*  "t  AnlllcrlHi  and  Englnrpri.  Id  cnoaW 
or  bnt  tallnltoii*,  lo  cull  of  which  el|hl  cadta  wen  la  b«  lUuhtd.  and  aulhorind  (he  Sae- 
Twimrj  or  War  to  procure  at  tba  public  txptnH  tha  Dpcrisary  hooka,  iiutrum«rLU  and  app«- 
niH  Ibr  lb*  DU  and  brnefli  oliaia  cnrpi.  In  179R.  >n  additional  rrglmenl  of  \nil1crlita  and 
EoflHen  «■•  niUfil,  Inrrnatni  [hs  rnmberoT  Cadeli  lo  Sfij-iili.  In  l79S.lhB  Preaidnal 
waa  autborizcd  to  appoint  four  IfacJiera  or  The  Arfa  and  Scirncoa  ocefaMry  to  AnilierM* 
aod  Bnfineera.  No  appainltnFnt  wu  made  lill  IBOt,  and  In  VXS.  the  MillUrT  Aadimj  wu 
iMabUalHil  al  Wh(  Point,  when  the  csni*  of  Eofinecn  vaa  directed  to  repair  wli  h  IUt|F 
CHJaa,uid  Ibatlenlor  Officer  or  Illc  Corpi  wueoiMiiuled  Mperintendtnl.  Col.  WilllaiiH 
wtaiheo  Senior  OJIlccrof  fiafineera,  and  beumc,  cf-^^Ecu,  Buperlulendeot,  aod  coal iaaed 
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were  abnadantly  capable  in  their  respective  departmeota.  Jared 
Mansfield,  eepectally,  the  teacher  of  natural  pbilosoptty,  had  iron 
Buch  reputation  in  matbematical  studies  that  he  received  his  com- 
micsion  as  a  captain  of  engineers  from  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  becotniug  a  teacher  at  West  Point,  which  he  did  by  appoint- 
ment in  180:j,  although  in  reality  he  did  not  perform  his  duties 
regularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  having  been,  in  1 808,  appointed 
by  President  Jeffereon  to  the  responsible  post  of  Surveyor-General 
of  the  North-western  territory.  Such  instruction  as  was  ^vcn  was 
received  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  JEngioeers,  and  in  October,  comniis- 
■ioned  as  first  lieutenant.  In  November,  1808,  be  n'as  appointed 
aeaiftant  professor  of  mathematics,  Fedinand  R.  Hassler,  a  little 
lat«r,  having  been  made  Professor  in  place  of  CapL  Barron,  retired. 
From  Prof  Hasaler,  he  received  great  help  in  Lis  matbematical 
studies,  as  ho  afterwards  repeatedly  acknowledged.  In  1808,  Prof. 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  the 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, until  January,  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
he  filled  till  March,  1816.  In  1809,  Mr.  Hassler  resigned  the  pro- 
fesBorsbip  of  mathematics,  and  the  instruction  before  given  by  him 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Partridge.  In  1810,  he  succeeded, 
gfter  repeated  applications  to  the  Secrctaiy  of  War,  in  obtaining 
two  field  pieces,  for  practical  instruction  of  the  Cadets  as  Artillerists. 
In  1812,  the  Academy  was  re-otganized,  and  waa  made  to  con- 
rist  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  following  Professors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  viz. :  "one 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  one  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  one  professor  of  the  art  of  engineering;  each 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  from  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Officers  or  Cadets."  The  number  of  Cadela  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  priTat«B,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  commandant  of  Engineers,  and  be  officered  from  that 
corps,  "for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction,  in  all  tbo  duties  of 
a  private,  iion-com missioned  officer,  and  officer,  and  to  be  encamped 
at  least  tiiree  months  of  each  year,  and  taught  all  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  regular  camp."  The  i^  of  admission  was  fixed,  the 
minimnm  at  fourteen,  and  maximnm  at  twenty-one,  and  preliminary 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It 
was  further  provided  that  any  Cadet  who  shall  receive  a  regular 
degree  from  the  Academical  Staff,  after  going  throogfa  all  the  clauea, 
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■ball  be  eoondered  among  the  candidates  for  a  commiBsion  in 
wij  corpa,  according  to  the  dntjes  ho  may  be  judged  competent  to 
pOTfonn.  The  Bam  of  135,000  vas  approprialed  towards  the  boild- 
ings,  library,  impIemeDts,  &c  Oq  this  broad  baua  the  Academy 
iras  progressively  enlarged  to  iU  pretent  capabilities  of  usefulness. 

Under  the  new  arraogement  of  1612,  Mr.  Partridge  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  major, 
vhicb  appointment  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  of  engineering,  it  being 
foDud  more  difficnlt  to  fill  the  latter  post  tlian  the  former.  The 
duties  of  this  professorship  he  continued  to  discharge  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1813,  till  December  31,  lgI6. 

In  1808,  Capt  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col.  Williams  to  t^e 
cbai^e  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my  as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  January  3, 
1815,  when,  by  rcgolations  of  that  date,  he  was  made  tlie  permanent 
Sopcriatendent,  which  post  he  held  till  November  25th,  1616,  and 
was  finally  relieved  on  the  13tb  of  January,  1817. 

By  the  regulation  of  January  3,  1815,  the  commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Inspfctor  of  the  Academy,  and 
made  responsible  for  instruction,  and  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
War.  Ont  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instmctions  relating  there- 
to, grew  a  difieretice  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  final  with- 
drawal of  Capt  Partridge  from  the  institution,  the  resignaUon  of  his 
commisuon  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  St&tes,  and  his 
enbseqaent  devotion  to  the  dissemination  by  lectures  and  personal 
efibrts  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed  of  the  education  required 
by  the  Anterican  citizen,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  carried  out. 

After  resigning  his  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged,  in  theeummerof  1818, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  giving  a  courso 
of  lectures  on  fortificatidns  and  other  branches  of  military  science 
to  a  claas  of  officers'  and  citizens  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
views  which  be  then  presented  on  the  best  means  of  national  de- 
fense were  in  advance  of  the  "  piping  times  of  peace  "  in  1818,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sooud  and  practical  by 
tho  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 1862, 

His  chief  reliance  for  national  defense  was  in  the  militaTt/  habit* 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people — organized  into  suitable 
militia  departments  corresponding  in  the  main  to  tho  limits  of  the 
•everal  states,  officered  by  men  of  the  right  cfq>acity,  scientific 
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education,  snd  military  trsiiuDg.  The  ofiicen  were  required  to  ks- 
Bemble  annu&llj'  at  stated  periods,  either  io  camps  or  readezvous,  at 
aome  oentra)  point  in  tbe  departmeDt,  to  receive  instruction  from  a 
few  competent  teachers  of  the  militaiy  art.  We  give  the  plan  ia 
his  own  language  bb  published  at  the  time. 

I.  Let  tlie  United  States  be  divided  into  militniy  departments,  saj  thirty  in 
number;  encb  of  Iboae  departmeDla  to  be  wliollj  comprised  wiUiin  the  same 
slate,  wiienerer  tliis  can  b«  done. 

II.  To  each  of  those  departments  let  there  be  attached  a  military  ingtmclAr, 
(under  the  authority  of  tlie  UnitDd  Stales,)  who  Kliould  receive  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  have  the  brevet-rank  of  ■  bngadier- 
general.  These  instructors  to  be  gentlemen  of  ealablislied  (haracter  and  reputa- 
tion, and  wlio  have  received  a  regular  scicntiOc  military  education. 

III.  Let  the  ofDcera  of  each  brigade  of  militia  in  the  Cnlleil  States  be  required 
to  assemble  annually  at  atated  pcrioda,  eitlier  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  at  xunie 
central  point  in  the  brigsde,  there  to  Pemsio  ai:  days,  for  tlie  pu^wse  of  militaiy 
instruction.    Let  each  instructor  attend  in  succession  at  the  several  camps  or 

S laces  of  rondezvoua  in  bis  (iepartment,  and  devote  hiingelf  aeaiduoualy  to  the 
istruction  of  the  officers  there  acsembled.  One  portion  of  the  day  mifi;ht  be 
devoted  to  practical  driiis,  and  Qeld  evolutionR — also  to  the  turning  off,  mount- 
ing, and  relieving  guards  and  sentinelB,  wliile  the  remainder  could  bo  most  use- 
fully employed  in  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  tactics  generally, 
of  artillery,  of  permanent  and  field  fortlHcation,  tijo  duties  of  troops  in  camp 
and  Id  garrison,  and  such  other  branrheBCH  time  and  circumstances  might  permit, 
by  means  of  fkiniliar  eiplauatory  lectures. 

IV.  Let  eadi  officer  receive  from  the  government  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
bis  expenses  while  attending  the  instruction,  and  also  while  going  to,  and  re- 
turning Ihim,  the  catnp  or  rendezvous. 

Some  of  the  principal  advantages  that  would  result  lh>m  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  as  follows,  via. : — 

1.  The  same  eyrtem  of  tactics  and  diacipline  would  pervade  the  whole  mass 
of  the  militia — the  instructors  being  imperatively  required  to  adhere  to  one 
system.    This  would  bo  a  very  importoul  advantnge. 

2.  By  this  means  the  coontty,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  ftrniished 
with  a  well  organized  military  force,  of  at  least  one  million  of  men,  composed 
of  the  liest  matf  rials  in  the  world  for  soldiers;  the  whole  of  whicli,  the  officers 
having  been  reguhirly  and  correctly  instructed,  miglit  be  rendered,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  being  called  into  service,  perfectly  competent  to  the  effl- 
cient  diitcbarge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  Held.  This  as.«ertion  is  not  founded 
tjpon  conjecture.  An  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  niililaiy  inalruction, 
has  convinced  me,  that  any  of  our  regiments  of  militia,  in  their  present  slate  of 
discipline,  if  brought  into  the  Held  and  placed  under  competent  officers,  could, 
by  three  weeks  inalruction,  be  prepared  for  discharging  all  tlie  duties  of  regular 
troops.  The  Inntruction,  then,  in  lime  of  peace,  of  tlie  officers,  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance ; — that  of  the  privates  ia  of  secondary  consideration. 
There  Is  no  difBculty  in  making  soldiers,  when  officers  understand  Uicir  duty, 
and  are  disponed  to  perfbrm  it. 

II  may  perhaps  bo  objected  to  the  foregoing  plan,  that  the  time  proposed  fiw 
tho  officers  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  is  loo  limited  to  admit  of  their 
deriving  much  ndvant;ige  therefrom.  In  answer  to  this  I  will  observe,  that  A 
duo  ahnrc  of  experience  in  this  species  of  instruction,  has  iillly  convinced  mc^ 
tliat  they  would  acquire  more  correct  military  infiirmalion  in  aix  days,  un^er  a 
competent  and  aj-stomatlo  instructor,  than  they  usually  acquire  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  during  the  whole  period  lh>m  eighteen  to  forty-flvo  years  of  ago; 
and  that,  after  attending  two  or  three  amilar  courses,  the  great  body  of  Uiem 
would  be  perTecHy  competent  to  Die  correct,  cffldeni,  and  useful  discharge  of  .^ 
alltheduttMoftlieaeld.    From  the  best  calculBtiOD  I  have  been  able  to  mak^  ^ 
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I  teil  confldent,  that  the  vhole  aecemarj  expense  of  carryitifr  Uih  plan  <nto  ffaU 
■ud  e3'(ctive  opemtion,  would  oat  exceed  aix  haadred  thoosand  dollan — It 
would  probably  tall  short  of  that  ram.  Whether  the  expcose,  tiien,  is  to  be 
oonaidered  as  disproportionate  lo  the  otject  in  view,  and  therefore  to  coottUot* 
*  burier  to  its  accoiuplUhmeut,  muBt  be  decided  by  the  sound  diecreljoa  of  the 
repreaenlatlvea  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  bear  no  preator 
raiio  to  it,  than  does  a  gruin  of  saod  to  tbe  g^be  we  inhabit  The  cuUivati«n 
of  mlliCarf  sdence  moat  also  be  viewed  as  of  the  firs't  importaoce  in  a  Bystem 
of  military  defense  for  our  oountiy.  The  plan  already  detailed,  is  calculated  &>r 
the  general  disseminatioQ  of  practical  militajy  iofbraiatioii  throuf;hoiit  the  con- 
munity,  but  is  not  ad^ipted  lo  the  investigation  of  principles.  Tliis  can  only  be 
done  Ht  BBmioariee,  where  it  eoostiCutes  a  branch  of  regular  attention  and  study ; 
and  where  theory  and  practice  can,  in  due  proportion,  be  combiued.  At  those 
—  — --^  would  be  fbnned  our  milituy  Inatruclora,  onr  engineer,  and  our 

and  from  tlioBO,  as  from  so  many  foci,  wool ^   -"  ^•- ' ■- 

LB  mOitarj  art  he  diHlised  throughaut  the  country. 

In  the  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Capt  Partridge,  in  yiew  of  the 
inevitable  disint^ration  by  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  intprove- 
menta  in  the  BcienM  of  attack,  anticipated  the  iusnfBciency  of  per- 
manent fortifications — of  works  of  masonry,  na  matter  how  expen- 
sively  or  strongly  conatrncted — to  the  defense  of  onr  principal 
harbors  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe ;  his  reliance  was  on  the 
general  diBasion  of  military  science  and  training  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an.  efficient  navy,  and  the  foUoving  plan  of  marine  defense. 

I.  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  oar  seaboard,  let  one  or  two 
principal  wofka  of  the  most  permanent  kind  be  erected:  these  works  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  plentilblly  supplied  with  all  the  tnunitions  of  war, 
•nd  the  guns  and  carriages  well  secured  ttom  the  weather  by  means  of  pent 

n.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  mo«t  exposed  and  valnerable  points  on  the  sea- 
board, let  spacious  and  permanent  arsenals  be  constructed,  in  which,  let  there 
be  deposited  ample  supplies  of  caniMn,  mortars,  gun  carriages,  materials  for 
piitlbnna,  and  other  munitiiHia  of  war,  where  tbey  wonld  remain  perfectly  saA 
fitHn  the  weather. 

IIL  In  case  of  war  or  threatmied  invasion,  let  temporaiy  works,  either  of 
earth,  or  of  wood,  be  constructed  at  all  the  most  vulnerable  points,  which  could 
be  readily  furnished  with  cannon,  gun  carriages,  ptatlarma,  and  all  the  necessaiy 
fmi^ements  and  munitions  Cmm  the  arsenals  in  their  vicinity. 

IT.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  tliese  works  shocld  be  dismantled,  and  aO 
tbeir  ^poralus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  case  of 
ftiture  emei^ncies,  they  could  be  restored,  or  others  of  the  same  descriptions 
eonatructed  in  their  places,  which  could  be  supplied  Axim  the  arsenals  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  The  efficacy  in  marine  defense,  of  woTks  of  the  above 
descriptioii,  I  presume  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  sdentific  military  man. 
fibould  any  one,  however,  bo  disposed  to  doubt  it,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refw 
him  to  the  defhoaeof  Fort  ilonltric,  in  the  harbor  of  Charlestoo,  South  Carolina, 
when  attacked  by  the  British  shipping,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  also 
to  the  defense  made  bj  the  small  fort  at  Slonington,  Connecticut^  when  att««kBd 
in  a  similar  manner  during  the  last  war. 

By  adopting  this  system,  I  think  the  fbllowing  advantages  would  result; — 

1.  A  ntore  secare  defense  wonld  be  obtaitied.  By  knowing  the  description  of 
fcrce  we  had  lo  encounter,  we  should  be  enabled  to  constnict  our  lemporary 
works  in  a  manner  the  beet  calculated  to  repel  it ;  and  as  the  gun  oairiagei^ 
piatfonDB,  and  implemente,  when  taken  from  the  arsenals,  would  be  sound  and 
In  perfect  Older,  we  might  leasonabl;  oalcolate  theee  works  would  make  amor* 
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Tfgoroua  n«iBt«iice  than  pennsnent  ontm,  which,  Kith  tlirir  appanittu,  u«  in  « 
alala  of  partial  diiBpidatioQ  and  decaj. 

2.  The  ^vlem  would  be  mocfa  )e«  expniidTe  than  the  one  bf  pennanent 
fbrtiflcalioii.  Tboee  temponrj  world  could  ordinarily  be  cotistnicted  Iq>  the 
troope  with  yerj  little,  U  any,  additioDal  eipeose ;  but  in  cbm  o^  preadiic 
emergeucy,  Che  leal  and  patriotinn  oT  the  people  might  be  relied  upon  wim 
•afety,  to  sapplf  anj  amount  of  labor  that  might  be  neccaaary,  aa^waa  the  case 
•t  New  York  Id  1814.  As  it  is  not  proposed  tl^ey  abould  be  retained  aa  mUitaij' 
itationa  in  time  of  peace,  the  expense  of  keeping;  tliem  in  repair  would  ba' 

In  tbe  early  part  of  1819,  Cspt.  Partridge  was  engaged  in  the 
esploriog  sarvej  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary,  tinder  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  While  on  this  surrey  he  determined 
from  barometrical  and  thermometrical  obserratioiis  of  the  altitndes 
of  the  Highlands  diridiog  the  rivers  which  flow  northerly  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  soatherly  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  conntry  between  several  points 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  corresponding  poution  in  the  state  of 

In  1820,  Capt  Partridge  reugned  his  poution  in  this  sarrey,  for 
the  pmpose  of  carrying  into  practical  effect  a  plan  of  education, 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention  since  1810,  and  which  in 
its  main  features  was,  donbtless,  snggested  by  bis  experience  at 
Hanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  supply  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  he  and  othen  had  already  noticed  in  our  American 
GoU^es  and  higher  Beminaries  of  learning.  His  views  both  of  the 
deficiencies  and  their  remedies  were  set  forth  in  a  lectnre  delivered 
at  this  time,  which  was  subsequently  printed.  After  defining 
"edncation  in  its  most  perfect  state  to  be  the  preparing  a  youth 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct  discbarge  of  the  duties 
of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed,"  in  this  lecture  he  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  the  exisUng  pW  of  instruction. 

■  1.  It  is  not  saSdentIf  practical,  nor  proporiy  adapted  to  the  varioua  duties 
an  American  dtiien  mav  be  called  upon  to  diBcheTge.  TIioeb  of  oor  yonth  who 
are  dettined  (br  a  liberal  education,  as  it  is  called,  are  nsnally  put,  at  an  eerty 
aige,  to  the  atudy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  combinbg  therewith  a  very- 
sUglit  attention  to  their  own  Ungnage,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  Ac. ;  and  after 
faavlog  devoted  several  yeus  in  this  way,  they  are  prepared  to  become  members 
of  a  oollege  or  aniTemlty. 

Here  they  spend  Ibur  years  for  the  porpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branchea  of  leamiag;  after  whicli,  they  recdre  tiseir  diplomas,  and  are 
tupposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  active  lilfe.  But,  I  would  ask, 
la  this  actoally  the  case  T  Are  they  prepared  in  the  beat  poasible  manner  to  dis- 
oharge  oorrectly  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fbrtnne  or  inclination  may 
place  them?  Have  they  been  tnatructed  in  the  scieDce  of  govemmcnt  goner- 
atly,  and  more  especially  in  the  principles  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and 
thereby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  legulative  councils  of  the  nation!  Has  tbeir  at- 
tention been  snfflidently  diteeied  to  those  jrreat  and  important  brandies  ot  n>- ,  i , . 
tional  indosby  and  sourcoa  of  national  wealth— agitculture,  oommeroe,  an^^ 
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mamiGietarMT  Hbts  they  been  tx^bt  to  exBintne  ths  policy  of  other  lutioti^ 
■nd  the  eO^t  of  that  policy  on  ths  prosperity  of  their  own  country  t  Are  th^ 
prepared  to  dischirge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  ongiiiecrB.  or  to  endun 
fktigue^  or  to  become  Ibe  defenders  or  Qieir  country's  ughta,  and  the  avengen 
of  her  wrongs,  either  in  tbe  raaks  or  at  the  head  of  hor  armiea?  It  appears t« 
me  Dot ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  ataudard  eatabliabed,  their  educalioa 
Is  so  br  delbctiTeL 

3.  Another  defect  In  the  present  syatem,  i^  the  entire  neglect,  In  all  oar 
principal  aetninariee,  of  physical  education,  or  the  due  cultivation  and  improvs- 
ment  of  the  pbysicaJ  powers  of  tbe  students. 

Tbe  great  importance  and  aren  absolute  neceesity  of  a  regnlsr  and  Bystematle 
eonrse  of  exennse  tbr  the  preearvatioo  of  health,  and  confirming  and  rendering 
T^rous  the  constitution,  I  pregume,  must  be  evident  to  the  mQ9t  BuperBcial  ot^ 
server.  It  is  lor  want  of  this,  that  so  maoy  of  our  most  promising  youths  loM 
tbeir  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  titeatre  of  ao- 
tive  and  usenll  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a  comparatW(i;r 
useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  the  health  of  tiie  closest  applicant  may 
be  preeetfed,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exer- 
cises, I  know,  from  practical  experieuce ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting^ 
that  in  nine  oases  out  of  t«n,  it  is  just  as  easy  Ibr  a  youth,  however  hard  bs 
may  study,  to  attaia  tbe  ag«  of  toanhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  cooatltulioiv 
capable  of  enduring  exposure,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and 
debilitated,  incap^le  c^  either  boduy  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  Idle  time  allowed  the  rto- 
dents;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are  actually  engaged  in  study 
and  redtatioQS,  under  the  eye  of  tbeir  instructors,  comprises  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole;  during  the  remainder,  those  that  are  disposed  to  study,  will  iia^ 
prove  at  their  rooms,  while  those  who  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not 
improve^  but  will  be  very  likely  to  engage  in  practices  injurious  to  their  eonsti- 
ta^ons  and  destructive  to  their  morala.  If  this  vacant  time  could  be  employed 
in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  while  they  amuao  and  improve  Uie  mind,  would 
at  the  same  time  invigorate  the  body  and  confirm  the  constitution,  !t  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  gnat  point  gained.  That  this  may  be  done,  I  shall  Hlten^)t  in  tbe 
course  of  these  obeerTatioos,  to  show. 

4.  A  fourth  defect  la,  the  allowing  to  students,  espedaUv  to  those  of  the 
wealthier  classi  too  macli  money,  thereby  inducing  habits  of  dissipation  and  *xr- 
travagance,  highly  injurious  to  themselvea,  and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  whioli 
fliey  are  membets.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  fiir  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Ae  trregnlaritieB  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  atudentsMonr 
MmiDarie^  m^  be  traced  to  this  lat^  csnse.  Collect  together  at  any  seminarj, 
■  large  numbn  of  jonths,  of  the  ages  tiiey  generally  are  at  our  institulioQa, 
Qimisb  them  with  money,  and  allow  Uiem  a  portion  of  idle  time,  and  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  large  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morat% 
and  instoad  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  omatoenta  in  society,  they 
rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same.  There  is  in  this  raapec^ 
an  immense  responsibility  resting  on  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  having  the  care  and  iiistiucttOD  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  me  tb^ 
■re  not  sulBcwntly  awar& 

When  youthsareaonttoasMninary,tt  is  pneomed  they  are  sent  for  the  p^ir- 
pose  of  learning  something  that  is  osellil,  and  not  to  acquhv  bad  habile,  or  ta 
spend  money ;  thOT'  should  consequently  be  f^miahed  with  every  thing  necee- 
•ary  Ibr  their  oomlort,  oonveolence  and  improvement,  but  money  should  in  no 
iDHance  be  put  into  their  hands.  So  certamly  as  they  have  it,  jtist  so  certainly 
viB  tiiey  spend  it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  done  in  a  manner 
serioosly  to  injure  them,  without  any  corresponding  advniitage.  It  frequently 
drawi  them  hibi  vicioas  and  dissolute  company,  and  induces  habits  of  immorality 
•nd  vice^  which  ultimtUely  prove  their  ruin.  Tlie  over-weoning  indulgence  of 
pMetU^  haa  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  morals  and  future  usefut 
IKM  Oi  many  a  promiwng  youth.  They  may  eventually  discover  their  emt, 
but  alas,  it  is  often  too  late  to  correct  it.  Uuch  better  daea  that  person  discbarn 
the  doliet  of  a  real  IHeod  to  the  tbougfatkes,  unwary  youth,  who  withholda 
from  him  the  meam  of  Indulging  in  dissipated  and  vicious  courses. 
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5.  A  fllth  defbct  is  the  requiring:  all  the  BtudanCa  to|it[i«ae  tbeaunectmnMaf 
AndieA. 

AJI  j-onth  haTo  not  the  saniQ  iodiDatioDS,  nor  the  Bume  capantSea;  one  may 
poBaess  a  particular  Inclination  and  capaciij  for  the  gcudj  ortbe  claaiicf^  but  not  for 
Uiematbematica  and  other  bmnctiesorBcience;  vilh  another  it  may  betfacTeTerse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  TBin  to  attempt  making  a  matUemadcian  of  the  former,  or  s 
Unguist  of  the  hitler  Gonaequenllj,  b11  the  tima  tliat  is  devoted  iu  tliis  manner, 
trill  be  lont,  or  something  worse  than  lost  Every  youili,  wbo  has  an;'  capadCy 
or  inclination  for  tbe  acquirement  of  knowledge,  will  have  some  lavurite  studied 
itt  wbioh  he  will  be  likelj  to  exoeL  It  is  certainly  then  mucb  better  that  lie 
•bould  be  permitted  to  puraue  tbose,  than,  that  bj  being  forced  to  attend  to 
others  for  which  he  baa  an  avHvion,  and  in  wliieb  he  will  never  excel,  or  ever 
nuke  common  proBciency,  be  should  Bnally  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study.  The 
oelebraled  Pascal,  Is  a  striking  instance  of  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  attempting 
to  forco  a  youth  to  attend  to  branches  o!  study,  for  nhich  he  hns  on  ucter  avct^ 
Bon,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  forwhicli  he  may  po»sesa  a  particular  attachmeot. 
Had  the  father  of  this  eminent  mao  pereisted  in  bis  atwurd  aLd  foolidi  course, 
Ftanco  would  neTBT  lukve  seen  him,  what  be  subsequently  becuue,  one  of  \ict 
brigbtOBt  omameata. 

6.  A.  dzth  delbct  is  tbe  preld^ng  tbe  length  of  time  for  completing,  as  it  is 
tennod,  a  course  of  edusatJon.  By  these  means,  the  good  sclHtlar  is  placed 
nearly  oa  a  Icfel  with  the  sluggard,  for  whatever  may  be  his  exertions,  he  can 
gain  nothing  in  respect  to  time,  and  the  latter  has,  in  consequence  of  this,  loss 
etimuiua  for  exertion.  If  any  Ibiog  will  induce  the  indolent  student  to  exert 
blmselfi  it  is  tlie  dedre  to  prevent  others  getting  ahead  of  him.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  each  one  to  progtesa  as  rapidly  as  pos^bl^  with  n 
(borough  uoderatacding  i^  the  subject. 

Having  stated  what  appeared  to  him  the  moat  prominent  de&cta 
in  the. academics  and  colleges  as  organized  and  conducted,  he  next 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  remedies. 

1.  The  organisation  and  discipline  should  be  strictly  nilitaty. 

Under  a  military  syetem,  subordination  and  discipline  are  much  more  easilr 
preaerved  than  undxu'  any  other.  Whenever  a  youth  can  be  imprepsed  with 
Ibe  true  principles  and  fbelings  of  a  soldier,  he  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
mbordinate,  honorable,  and  manly.  He  disdains  aubteifugo  and  prevarication, 
•Dd  all  that  low  cunning,  which  ia  but  too  prevalent.  Ue  acta  not  the  part  of 
the  assafsin,  but  if  he  have  an  enemy,  be  moots  him  openly  and  fairly.  Others 
may  boast  tliat  the;  bave  broken  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  institution  oT 
wtudl  they  are,  or  have  been  members,  and  have  escaped  detection  and  punish- 
nen^  by  moan  prevarication  and  falsehood.  Not  so  the  real  soldier.  If  he 
kave  broiien  orders  and  tegulations,  he  will  openly  acknowledge  his  error,  and 
refimn;  but  will  not  boast  of  having  been  insubordinate.  Those  printnples,  if 
Inbibed  and  Qxed  in  early  youth,  will  coutinae  to  influence  his  conduct  and  ao- 
liooB  during  life ;  he  will  be  equally  observant  of  the  laws  of  his  conntiy,  as  of 
tbe  academic  regulations  under  which  he  has  hvcd ;  and  will  become  the  toon 
WtiiQHhla  citizen  in  oonaequenoe  thereof!  I  ahall  not  pretend,  however,  that  all 
who  wear  a  military  garb,  or  live,  for  a  time,  even  under  a  correct  system  of 
military  discipline,  will  be  influenced  in  tlieir  conduct  by  the  principles  above 
■taled;  but  if  they  ore  not,  it  only  proves  that  they  hove  previously  imbibed 
erroneous  principles,  which  hsve  become  too  Qrmly  fixed  to  tie  eradicated;  or 
that  nature  has  not  formed  them  with  minds  capablo  of  soaring  above  what  is 
low  and  graveling. 

S.  Military  science  end  inatrudioB  should  constitute  a  port  of  the  oouTas  of 
education. 

The  constitution  of  the  ITnited  States  has  iaveeted  the  military  defense  of  the 
aountiy  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  By  the  wise  provisiona  of  this  instrti- 
Benl,  and  of  the  lavrs  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  every  American  ciliEen,  from 
sAgfateen  to  forty-flve  years  of  ago,  unless  speoislly  exempted  by  law,  is  liaNe  |  C 
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to  ba  called  upon  toi  fbo  discharge  of  milEtai;  dutj — he  U  empbatiolly  a  dli- 
len  soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perfeullj  pro)(tr  tlmt  ha  sliould  be  equallj  pro- 
pared  b;  educatiou  to  dlsdiarge,  correctl;,  hia  duties  in  eitljer  capouitj.  it  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  arm;,  (that  bane  of  a  republic,  and  engine  of  opprea- 
■ion  in  the  bands  of  despots,)  our  militia  mual  be  paCroaized  and  improved,  and 
militarj  infurtaation  must  be  diHseminated  amongst  ttie  great  moas  of  tiio  peo- 
pie;  when  dopoBiCed  witli  ttiem,  it  is  in  sale  liands,  and  will  never  be  exhibited 
in  practice,  except  in  oppositloti  to  tbe  enemies  of  the  country.  I  am  well 
aware  thnra  are  amongst  us  man;  wortli;  individuals,  who  doem  the  cultivation 
of  militar;  acienco  a  sort  of  heres;,  Uattering  themselves,  and  endeavoring  to 
induce  olheni  to  Ijelieve,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  or  is  ver;  near,  when 
waiB  are  to  cease,  and  univeisal  liarmon;  prevail  amongst  manlciniJ.  JBut,  my 
feUow-dtizcns,  be  not  deceived  b;  the  syren  song  of  peace,  peace,  when,  in, 
reoIKj,  there  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  due  and  constant  prcparntion  for  war.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  what  do  we  behold?  A  league  of  crowned 
despots,  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  mUitary  foroa  of  two  mil- 
lions of  mercenadesl  lU-laled  Naples,  and  more  ill-Ikted  Spain,  iiave  both  felt 
the  e^da  of  thar  peaceable  dispositons,  and  wore  it  not  for  the  wide-spreading 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  nature  in  his  inSnite  goodness  has  ioterpiMed  be- 
tween OS,  we  also,  ere  this,  aliould  have  hsd  a  like  experience.  Tbe  piinciplefl 
of  liberty  are  ecpmlly  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  found  in  Elurope,  A  sin,  AJric& 
or  America,  If  rendering  manlrind  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  (aa  a  sdencek) 
would  prevent  wars,  then  would  1  unite  most  cordially  with  Ihoae,  uaoally 
termed  peace-men,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestigo  of  it.  But  such, 
1  am  conSdent,  would  not  be  tbe  result.  Wars  amongst  nations  do  not  arise 
because  the;  understand  how  to  conduct  ttiom  skillfuU;  and  on  scienCiao 
prindples;  but  are  induced  by  the  evil  propensities  and  dispositions  of  mankind. 
To  prevent  the  olttet,  the  catise  most  be  removed.  We  ma;  render  nationa 
ignorant  of  tlie  oae  of  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  we  may  carry  them  back,  afl 
respeda  the  art  of  war,  to  a  state  of  barbimsm,  or  even  of  savagoism,  and  still 
wars  will  e^t.  So  long  as  mankind  possess  the  dispositions  which  the;  now 
posses^  and  which  they  ever  have  possessed,  so  long  they  will  Ught  To  pre-  , 
Tont  wars,  then,  the  dieposition  must  be  changed;  no  remedy  short  of  this,  will 
be  elTectnaL  In  proportion  as  nations  are  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
will  their  military  code  be  barbarons  and  unrelenting,  their  battles  sanguinary, 
and  their  whole  ayatam  of  war&re,  destructive.  War,  therefore,  in  such  a  cas^ 
becomes  a  far  greater  evil,  than  it  does  under  an  improved  and  rcQned  system,' 
where  battles  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  hard  Q^tit^,  and  the  laws  of  war 
ire  proportionally  ameliorated.  What  rational  man,  wliat  friend  of  mankind, 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  presont  humane  and  refined  system  of  war> 
Eu«,  for  that  practiced  by  an  Attiln,  a  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tamerlane,  or  a  Mshoioet, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  fell  in  a  eingle  engagement,  and  when  conquest 
and  extermination  were  synooymous  terras.  On  the  principles  of  humanity, 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that,  so  long  as  wars  do  exist,  the  miiitaiy  art  should  be 
Improved  and  refined  as  much  as  possible;  for,  in  proportion  as  this  la  done^ 
battles  will  be  leas  sanguinary  and  destructive,  tho  whole  system  more  humanoi 
and  war  itself  a  Gir  less  evil  But  mdependent  of  any  connection  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consider  a  scien- 
tiflo  knowledge  of  tiie  military  art,  as  constituting  a  ver;  important  part  of  the 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  oseful  knowledge,  and 
this  for  many  reaaona;  vis. ; — 

Firtt    It  Is  of  great  ose  In  the  reading  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

A  targe  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  military  operations, 
deacriptions  of  battles,  Bicgca,  Ac  How,  I  would  ask,  is  the  reader  to  undei^ 
stand  this  part,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  armies,  of  the  various 
^sterns  of  military  tactics,  of  the  edence  of  fhrtiScation,  and  of  the  attack  and 
delVnse  of  Sirtifled  placea,  both  in  anrient  and  modem  times  7  Witiiout  such 
knowledge  it  is  evident  he  derives,  comparatively  but  little  information  from  a 
large  portioo  of  what  be  reads. 

Seetmd.  It  is  of  great  importance  In  the  writing  of  history.  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  in  onler  to  write  well  on  any  subject  it  must  ba  underr , 
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■tood.  Haw,  then,  can  the  bistorisn  ^ve  a  correct  end  iutellt^ible  account  of 
ft  campaign,  buttlo,  or  atefre,  who  ii  not  aaly  ucacquHinted  witti  the  priuciplea 
on  which  military  operciiiuns  are  cocducled,  but  ia  aUo  igiiorantorthe  technical 
language  neceaniry  lor  communicating  his  ideas  InlelTlgibl;  on  the  subject! 
Thia  1b  the  principal  reason  wh/,  as  it  appears  to  me,  tba  ancient  lijatoriana  were 
ao  much  auperior  to  tho  modern.  Mnny  of  their  l>eBt  historical  wrilere  were 
miliTorj  men.  Some  of  them  accompliahed  commandera.  The  account  of  tnili- 
tary  operationa  by  such  writers  as  Senoplioo,  Thucydide^,  Poljbius  aod  Cicsar, 
are  portbctly  clear-and  intelligible,  whereas  when  attempted  by  the  great  body 
of  modem  hialorions,  the  most  we  can  learn  ia,  that  a  fbrtren  waa  besieged  and 
taken,  or  that  a  battle  woa  fouglit  end  a  victory  won,  but  are  le/l  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  principlos  on  wliich  the  operationa  were  conducted,  or  of  the 
reasons  why  the  results  were  as  they  were. 

3%ird.    It  ia  eaaentially  nocessary  for  the  legislator. 

Hie  military  defense  t^  our  country  ia  doubtleas  one  of  tbe  noM  important 
trofta  which  ia  vested  by  the  conatitution  in  tbe  general  govemmeut,  and  it  is 
A  well  known  Tact,  that  more  tnotiey  ia  drawn  Itom  the  people  and  diabnraed  in 
tbe  military,  than  in  any  other  department  of  tbe  govemmenL  Now  as  all 
must  be  done  under  Ibe  sanction  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  not  of  the  grealeat  importance,  Ibat  those  wIk>  are  to  moke  sudi 
laws  shookt  be  in  eveiy  respect  well  prepared  to  legislate  understandingly  on 
the  subject?  That  there  has  been,  and  sQl  is,  a  want  of  information  on  thia 
■abject  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  memlsera  of  Congresv,  I  think  will  b« 
perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who  is  oompelcnt,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine our  militaiy  legislation  aiuce  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  I 
feel  little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  from  want  of  this  itifomation,  more  than 
flum  any  other  cause,  as  much  money  boa  been  uselessly  expended  in  oar  mili- 
tary departmsDt  alone,  as  would  caned  H  large  portion  of  tbe  nstiooal  debt. 

Fourth.    It  is  of  great  use  to  tho  traveler. 

Suppose  a  young  nan,  with  the  best  education  he  can  obtain  at  any  of  oar 
eoll^GS  or  universities,  were  to  visit  Europe,  where  the  military  constitutes  the 
Arst  class  of  the  community,  and  wliere  the  Ibrtiflcations  constitute  the  most 
important  appendages  to  nearly  all  Ihu  principal  cities,  liow  much  does  be  ob- 
serve, which  he  does  not  underatandt  If  he  RttemBt  a  description  of  the  oitien 
he  flnds  himself  embarrasfcd  for  want  of  s  knowledgn  of  fortiQcation.  If  be 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and  organixstlon  of  their  instituliona, 
or  of  their  govemmonta,  he  finds  the  militaiy  so  mlerwoven  with  them  all,  that 
Ihey  can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  it.  In  flue,  he  will  return  with 
tkc  leas  iafonnalion,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  bo  mi«ht  have 
derived.  Aa  it  reapects  the  military  exerrises,  I  would  observe,  that  were  they 
of  no  other  use  than  in  preserving  the  health  of  Etudenta,  and  confirtniog  in 
them  a  good  figure  and  manliness  of  deportment,  I  nhould  consider  these  were 
(unple  leaaons  ibr  introdudng  ttiem  into  oar  seminaries  generally;  tliey  are  bet- 
ter calculated  than  any  others  for  couuteractlog  the  natural  lubits  of  studenti^ 
•nd  can  always  be  atteiided  to,  at  such  times  as  would  otticrwise  be  spent  in 
idleness  or  utelesa  amuaementB.  Having  expreased  my  views  thus  fhlly  on  thia 
Bul^ect,  I  will  next  proceed  to  state  more  specifically  the  oUier  branches  which 
I  would  propose  to  introduce  mlo  a  complete  coiirso  of  education :  and — 

1.  The  conree  of  claaalcal  and  ai^entifio  instruction  ahoold  be  as  extensive 
and  per^ct  aa  at  our  mont  approved  institutions.  The  students  should  be 
earnestly  ei^oined  and  required  to  derive  as  much  of  useful  infonnalion  from 
the  moat  approved  authors,  as  their  time  and  circumstances  would  permit 

3.  A  due  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  geometrical  and  other 
■dentiflc  operations  in  tlie  field.  The  pupils  ahould  fi^uently  be  taken  on 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  country,  be  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb 
mountains,  and  to  determine  their  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer  as  well 
■0  by  trigonometry.  Those  excursions,  while  they  would  learn  Ihem  to  walk, 
(which  I  estimate  an  important  part  of  education,)  and  render  them  vi^roua 
and  healthy,  would  atso  prepare  then  Ibr  becoming  men  of  practical  acienco 
geaerally,  and  would  iiirther  confer  on  them  a  correct  eetip  ifcul  aa  csseatia^yl  ^' 
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3.  ADolher  portion  of  their  tims  ahoold  be  devoted  to  practical  •grioQltaral 
pumiita,  gardening,  Ac 

In  a  counby  like  onr^  which  ii  emphatically  apicultural,  I  presume  it  wOI 
not  be  doubted,  tbat  a  practical  eciea^Bc  linowledge  ot  sgricultura  would  con- 
fltitote  an  important  appendage  to  tba  education  or  ererj  American  citizM). 
Indeed  the  moat  certain  mode  of  improving  the  agriciUture  of  the  country  will 
be  to  malce  it  s  branch  of  elementarjr  education.  By  these  mean^  it  will  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  their  improvoments  generally  dis- 
■eminstsd  amongst  the  great  maaa  of  the  people. 

i.  A  further  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending  familiar  sxi^an*- 
tory  lectures  on  the  varioos  branches  of  militaiy  science,  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  on  pohtical  economy,  on  the 
Bonatitution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  IncUvidDal  states,  in  which 
should  be  pointed  oat  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  govern 
men^  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  state  governments,  on  the 
■dence  of  government  geaerall;.  In  fine,  on  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  aK  necessary  to  enable  thna  to  discbarge,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
(he  duties  they  owe  to  thenu^vee,  to  their  fellow  men,  end  to  their  country. 

B.  To  the  Inatltutloii  ebonld  be  attached  a  rsnge  of  mechanics'  sbope,  whero 
those  who  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might  oocasionally  employ  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  Imowledge  of  some  use- 
fhl  mechanic  art 

nie  division  of  tim^  each  day,  I  would  make  as  fbllowa,  vk. : — 

Eight  honia  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  radiation ;  eight  bonrs  aDowed  Ibc 
sleep.  Tbr«e  hours  for  the  regular  meals,  and  such  other  Deceesiy  peisooal 
duties  as  the  student  may  leqiure.  Two  hours  for  the  milita^  and  other  exer- 
dsea,  fencing,  jtc  The  remaining  three  hours  to  be  devoted,  m  dne  proportion, 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  leo- 
turea  on  the  various  subjects  belbie  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  fbregolng  plan  would,  !a  mj 
opinion,  be  the  following;  viz.: — 

1.  The  student  wonld,  in'  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
elameataiy  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,  at  less^  as  mndi,  and  I  tliink  I 
may  venture  to  say  more,  of  book  knowledge,  than  be  would  under  the  present 

3.  Ta  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  aocompliahed  Kldier,  k 
adentiflc  and  praottcal  agriculturist,  an  expert  mecbaoidan,  an  intdligent  mer- 
chant a  political  eoonomist,  legislator  and  statesman.  In  fln^  ho  could  bardlf 
be  placed  in  any  ritualion,  the  duties  of  which  hewonldnot  be  prepared  to  dis- 
diBJge  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fhUow-dtizens  end  his 

3.  In  addition  to  the  Coregeang,  be  would  grow  np  with  habits  of  industry, 
economy  and  morslt^,  and,  what  is  of  little  less  importance,  a  firm  and  v^l^ 
ons  constitation ;  wiUi  a  head  to  conceive  and  an  arm  to  azecnte — he  would 
stnpbatically  poaseaa  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

After  much  correspondence  Capt  Partridge  decided  to  cany  out 
his  principles  of  education  in  an  institntion  organized  on  his  own 
plan  and  conducted  by  himself  witli  anch  asBistance  aa  be  could 
command,  in  his  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Here  he 
opened,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1B20,  the  American  Literary, 
Beientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  or  their  parenta 
had  their  choice  of  atadtea,  oat  of  a  course  aa  extenaive  as  that  of 
any  academy  and  college  in  New  England  combined — ^iu  whiiA 


military  trUDii^;  fonned  r  prominent  featoro,  and  the  m&themfttics, 
•  eapeciallj  as  applied  to  surreying  and  engineering,  received  spe(ual 
attention.  Duriag  the  four  years  and  half  of  its  continuance  in 
Korwich  the  Academy  was  attended  by  480  pupils,  representing 
twenty-one  ont  of  the  twenty-four  stales,  and  of  these,  and  especially 
of  such  as  continued  on  an  average  two  yeare  at  the  inatitution,  a 
tai^e  proportion  became  distinguished  in  mihtary,  public,  and  bnsi- 
ness  life — as  large  it  is  believed  as  the  records  of  any  other  institu- 
tion for  the  same  period  of  time  can  show.  Its  success  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil,  that  mihtary  exercises  and  duties  are  not  inconsistent 
with  ardent  devotion,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies. 

In  1824,  the  citiaena  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  there,  of  a  college  about  to  be 
established  in  that  State,  under  Episcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  th^ 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  inatitution  at  Hartford,  where  it  now 
exists  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt  Par- 
tridge to  remove  his  Academy  to  their  city,  and  offered  to  erect  and 
place  at  his  disposal  suitable  buildings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
invitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  he 
closed  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  fol- 
lowing, opened  his  new  course  of  inatmctlon  at  Middletown,  with  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-Heven  pupils  in  the  first  year. 
During  the  three  years — up  to  September  1828,  the  American  Lite- 
rary, Scientific,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  un- 
der his  superintendence,  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  pnpils 
representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Provincea,  Mcsico,  several  of  the  South  American  States, 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  attendance  shows  conclusively,  that  the 
military  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  course  of 
study,  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to  complete  the  course,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  col- 
leges. Of  those  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  begun  at 
Norwich,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  corresponding  gTadnatAs  of 
any  American  college,  attained  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
eminence  in  widely  diversified  fields  of  labor.  Among  its  graduates 
are  to  be  fonnd  the  founders  or  professors  of  several  State  Military 
Institutes,  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  mihtary  service 
of  the  United  States,  several  eminent  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
of  T^oads,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practical 
efficiency  and  success  in  every  line  of  businesa. 
One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Ci^tain  Partridge's  Bratsm  , 
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of  instrnctioD  and  discipline  at  Middktown,  was  the  military  marches 
and  pedestrian  ezcarsions  for  ecientific  and  recreating  pnrposea  con- 
dnctad  under  his  peraonal  command,  or  in  his  company.  Several 
of  these  excQrvioDs  occnpied  three  or  four  weeks,  extending  in  one 
instance  to  Washington.  The  military  marches  amounted  in  the 
a^^regate  to  over  tvo  thonsand  miles,  and  these  and  the  varioas 
pedeeterain  excursions,  included  visits  to  nearly  all  points  of  military 
and  historical  interest  in  New  England  end  New  York.  The  imme- 
diate and  controlling  reasons  which  induced  Capt.  Partridge  to  leave 
Uiddletown,  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  He  has 
however,  understood  it  was  owing  partly  to  a  desire  for  temporary 
relief  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  immediate  superintend- 
ence, that  he  might  start  a  umilar  institution  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  and  partly  from  disguBt  at  the  refuaal  of  the 
L^islatnre  of  Connecticut  in  1826,  to  grant  to  the  institution  at 
Uiddletown,  the  usual  privileges  and  powers  of  a  college. 

In  1833, 1834, 183T,  and  1839,  Capt.  Partridge  was  elected  repre- 
sentative frvm  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  the  Le^slature  of  Vermont, 
and  in  that  capacity  labored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  military  system 
of  the  State.  In  1834,  he  secured  for  certain  potitioneis  a  charter 
for  the  Norwich  University,  in  which  the  Trustees  are  required  "  to 
provide  for  a  constant  course  of  instruction  in  military  science  and 
civil  ei^^eering,"  and  are  "  prohibited  from  establishing  any  regu- 
lations of  a  sectarian  character,  either  in  religion  or  politics."  Of 
this  coiporation,  consisting  of  twenty-five  trualees,  Capt,  Partridge 
was  a  member,  and  in  organizing  the  institution  in  1825,  he  was 
elected  preudeut  of  the  Faculty.  He  continaed  to  instruct  in  his 
own  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  and  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  nniversity  till  1844,  when  owing  to  some  dif- 
*  ficnlties  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  building,  arms,  and  accourtre- 
ments,  which  were  his  private  property,  he  resigned. 

In  1838,  he  was  inflnenUal  in  calling  together  a  convention  of 
military  officersand  persons  interested  in  giving  greater  efficiency  to 
the  organiiation  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to  meet  for  cou- 
raltation.  This  convention  met  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  of  July ; 
and  continued  to  meet  annually  for  many  years,  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  a  knowledge  of  military  science,  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  Ac.  Many  reports  of  this  body  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
the  proceedings  were  forwarded  to,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Coi^reas  of  the  United  States. 

In  1830,  on  the  request  of  many  infiuential  citizens,  he  viMted 
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Portamoath,  Tirginia,  to  esUbliah  a  MiUtuy  School,  which  he  did, 
and  which  was  soon  after  recognized  b^  the  Legialatun  of  the  State 
■e  the  Virginia  literary,  Scientific,  and  Miiitai;  Institute,  and  uded 
by  an  ^)pTopriatioD  out  of  the  Literary  Fund.  ,Thia  Inatitnte,  with 
an  Inttitute  of  a  similar  character  at  Lexington,  in  the  weatem  part 
of  the  Stale,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  widely  in  Vir- 
l^nia  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  military  afiairs.  The  success  of 
this  inatitntiou,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at,  Norwich  and  Middletown,  ied  to  the  eslablishmeat  of 
similar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  184:2,  Capt.  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In- 
structor for  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  of  the  PeansylT&Dia 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Reading,  Berks  County.  Each 
evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  ofGcers  assembled  in  the  General's 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  manual  of 
arras,  and  in  company,  re^mental,  and  brigade  movements  in  the 
field.  On  this,  and  many  aimilar  occasions,  ho  demonstrated  the 
cortecUieaR  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense,  so 
far  as  testing  the  qualifications  of  officers  for  command,  and  giving 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercise  and  movements  to 
troops,  by  assembling  officers  and  men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  instnio- 
tors  properly  qualified  for  the  work.  A  few  inatnictors,  themselves 
■  trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  familiar  with  every  im- 
proTCmcnt  in  military  organization,  equipment,  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actnal  service, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, and  ^ve  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  ^e 
public  service.  This  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
nambor  of  educational  institutions  umilar  to  those  which  he  had  or> 
ganizcd  under  many  disadvantages  and  agunst  many  prejudices, 
could  call  ODt  and  cultivate  military  taste  and  accompUshments  among 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

In  1668,  he  opened  at  Brandywine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  be  fondly  hoped 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realised — an 
institutjon  in  which  physical  truning  in  connection  with  military 
exercises  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  from  every 
state  of  the  American  Union.  His  plan  ai  developed  in  conversa- 
tion with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scieq-C 
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tiflc,  and  Htcmrf  stadiu  with  ByatAinatJo  pedestrum  excranoiu,*  and 
mftTchee  Id  Tacations  to  th«  great  objects  of  natural,  economical,  and 
hiatorical  interest  in  different  part*  of  the  coautry.  In  this  latter 
paiticnUr,  he  nnconsoionsly  iqyplied  the  suggeBlion  of  Milton  in  hia 
letter  to  Samuel  JSartlib,  that  "the  studenta  of  his  Academy  should 
go  ont  in  oompaniee  with  prodent  and  ataid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  and  all 
eommoditjee  (focilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harboTB  and  ports  of  trade, — even  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to 
our  navy  to  learo  there  also,  vhat  they  can  in  tiie  practical  knowl- 
edge of  soiling  and  sea-fight."  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  mrtnred  cadets  to 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  t^e  great  battles 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  aiid  resources  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again  realizing  Milton's  plan  of  gratifying 
"  the  deure  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  "  "  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but 
to  enlaige  experience  and  make  wise  observation.'*  But  these  hopes 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 
in  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autumn  of  18S3, 
the  buildings  at  Braadywine  Springs,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and 
although  arrangementawere  at  once  made  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations at  Bristol,  Peunsylvania,  and  npwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  tJiat  place,  still  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1858,  Oapt.  Partridge  returned  to  Nor- 
wich, where  his  Gunlly  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 
the  best  ^irits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  soon  sub- 
dued by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostretioQ  and  the  cause,  which 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhausting  his  vitality  for 
years — he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  l7th  of  January,  1864,  he 
brealJied  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  looked  up  to  him 
aa  the  best  eiponnder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  national  defense. 
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Although  living  most  of  hie  life  in  the  discharge  of  edncatianal 
and  pnblic  duties,  under  circametances  inconaistent  with  "  a  local 
habitation,"  he  had  strong  domestic  tastes  and  attachments,  and  was 
a  genial  compamon  in  his  otrn  toom  and  home.  Id  1837,  he 
married  Miss  Swazey,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  this  happy  union  were  bora  two  children. 
The  oldest  boy,  George,  was  educated  by  the  father  on  his  own  sys- 
tem, and  had  displayed  vigorous  health,  and  strong  partialities  and 
attainments  in  mathematical  studies  and  their  applications ;  but  be 
survived  his  father  only  a  few  months — "  long  desolate  months  they 
were  to  the  widow  and  children  " — and  the  tenement  of  that  bright 
intellect  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  hardy  and  indefatigable 
&therin  the  little  villt^  burying'^ronnd.  He  other  son  Henry,  aa 
he  grew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Warren,  Fenn.,  when  the  call  of  the  President 
of  the  Uniteil  States  for  volunteers,  summoned  him  to  the  defense 
of  the  flag  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  was  pro- 
moted toacaptaincy  in  a  Penney Ivania  regiment,  wliich  was  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  varying  fortunes  he  shared  till, 
greatly  weakened  by  exposure  and  disease,  he  was  honorably  die- 
chained  from  the  service.  His  superior  oEBccr  in  writjng  to  his  moth- 
er, says :  "  He  is  in  every  respect  a  model  officer.  How  could  he  be 
otherwise  f  He  has  it  all  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  I  faUy  appre- 
ciate that  yon  have  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  (he  govern- 
ment and  the  conntry  in  sending  him  forth  to  fight  the  battlea  which 
have  been  forced  upon  us." 


[We  are  diaapp<^te<l  in  not  being  able  to  close  this  article  witb  a  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Captain  Partridge  bj  one  who  was  Itis  pupil,  and  enjoyed  his 
fulleet  conBdenM,  and  liolda  in  h\g]i  esteem  his  educational  sad  military  views. 
We  hope  to  introduce  it,  with  the  Portrait  promised  in  the  Contents  of  this,  in  a 
anbseqoent  number  of  (his  volume. — EMor  "  Ammean  Joumai  oj  flAicafton,"] 
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Taa  AiOEBiOAir  LiriRiAT,  SoixHTinc,  iso  Milttibt  Aoadeht,  at  Norwkd^ 
Termont,  was  opeoed  on  the  4th  of  September,  IS20,  by  Capt.  Alden  I^irtriclg«v 
and  oontiiined  under  hie  personal  BupeiiDtendcDQe  and  tnstnictioii,  ueiated  bj 
■ereral  prolemara,  natil  April  la^  182ft,  -when  K  waa  diaconttnaed  at  Norwkl^ 
and  recpened  at  Uiddktown,  Connecticat.  The  catalogue  oT  tbe  officers  and 
oadela  pabliahed  August,  ISSI,  contains  a  prospectus  fVom  wbich  ws  main 
eztncia  to  exhibit  the  aima  of  that  school  sud  of  this  parUcuiar  class  of  instl- 
tutiofis  at  tbM  date. 


The  reqaiRHe  qnalifloatiom  for  becoming  memben  of  th a  Initltntlon  ira  tfae 
following,  via:  Tbatthe  candidate  lie  of  good  moral  oharBOtor,  tliathe  bo  able  te 
lead  uufapsll  wirectly,  to  write  a  fair,  la^ble  hand,  and  work  the  ground  nilaa 
of  aiittunettc 


Tonng  gentlEmen  dcBtined  far  a  college  ednation,  on  be  prepared  at  this 
aeminaiy  for  admiHion  into  an;  college  or  univoivity  in  the  conutry,  either  aa 
bcuhmen,  or  one  or  two  yean  in  advance,  and  in  the  moan  time  will  be  enabled 
to  aoqaire  a  good  military  and  ptactiotl  sciemiflc  education.  Young  gontiemen  . 
■iHk  deMined  for  tbe  navy,  can  here  be  instractad  in  the  sdencifla  part  of  their 
profoision,  and  at  the  «ama  time,  obtain  a  correct  linowledge  of  fortifloation,  and 
of  military  operations  seneraUv,  on  land,  whieh  it  la  bclleTed  they  would  find 
bijihly  uaefolin  fiitiire  life.  Paronta  and  guardians  who  are  deeiroos  of  plaaing 
their  sons  or  wi&ila  at  this  seminary,  are  requested  to  stats  whether  they  wish 
them  to  go  through  with  the  full  oouiee  of  education;  and  if  not,  to  speoify,  par- 
ticularly, those  branohea  to  which  they  dcaire  them  to  attend,  snd  also  to  men- 
tion their  agea. 

The  coune  of  Latin,  Orcek,  Hebrew,  Franeb,  and  English  lingnagea,  Arlth- 
meUo,  the  construction  and  use  of  Ixwaiithms,  Algobra,  Qcomctiy,  Plane  and 
Bphorical  Trivonomctiy,  Plaoometry,  Stereomelir,  McnBuration  of  helKhts  and 
diitances  by  Trigonometry,  snd  also  Geomotricaily,  practical  6eoineti7  gener- 
ally, including  jutticuLuiy  Biirrcying  and  Leveling,  Conic  Beotions,  the  use  of 
the  Barometer,  with  its  application  to  measuring  the  altitudes  of  mountains  and 
other  eminences,  Hechanies,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Electricity,  Optica,  AstronomiTi  Navigation,  (leography,  inclnding  the 
OM  of  Uus  and  the  Globes ;  CompoBition,  Logic,  History,  Ethics,  the  elemenla 
of  Natoral  and  Political  Law,  theXaw  of  tfutions.  Military  Law,  the  ConsUtn- 
tion  of  the  United  Butoa,  and  of  the  states  severally,  Hotaphrsioi;  Agricnltara, 
Permanent  and  Field  FortiBcalion,  Field  EngineerinRgenerelly,  the  conslrnction 
of  Uarina  Batteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  principles  of  Ounnery,  a  complete  oonrae 
of  HSlltu?  Tacticn,  the  attack  and  dofenso  of  fortiHed  places,  Castrametation, 
SUriant  FortiflcatioD,  the  anoient  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortifted 
places,  the  ancient  Tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  snd  Romans,  with  a 


Keeping,  Mnslc,  Fencing,  MiUtary  Drawlngj  Topography,  Civil  Engineering,  In- 
doifiDgtlie  construction  of  Beads,  Canals,  Looks,  and  Bridges  ;  Architeeture. 

The  Hebrew  and  Frendi  langni^oa,  FAidng  and  Hutio  will  not  be  cousidOTed 
as  cranprised  in  the  regular  oourae  of  educaUon,  and  oonieqaently  those  who 
attend  u>  them  will  bs  euaiged  aeptrately. 
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□ntms,  and  rellovlng  guardii  and  aontiuDltj  the  datiee  of  offlixRi  of  the  guBrd, 
oflloen  of  Ihe  duj,  iind  a^jutBiilA  ;  the  mMklns  out  correoclj  the  different  dsBOrip- 
^lu  of  militiT?  reports  \  lu  Sne,  all  the  dunes  incidcat  to  the  field  or  kutuod. 
The  miUtHiy  exercises  and  diitici  will  be  so  urutaod  la  not  to  occupy  an;  of  tfaa 
time  thsC  would  otherwise  tie  devoted  to  study ;  tbey  will  be  sl:l«nded  to  iX  thoss 


n  of  the  du;  which  are  |;eiiBnlly  psased  by  Btudects  la  idleness,  or  devotst] 
w  useless  Bmusemenls,  for  which  they  will  be  made  t.  plea^ng  and  heolchfiil 
•nijstitute.     Practical  soientifio  operaUoos  will  b«  fraqnontly  attended  to,  wliiob 


will  ooB^uce  equally  to  health  ai.^  .—r 

The  students  will  bo  retinircd  to  sleep  on  tuatnsses,  or  ■traw-beds ;  no  father- 
bads  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  stodents  a  military  appearance,  when  engaged 

a  nniform  drc»»,'a  description  of  which  Is  hereunto  annexed.  In  proscribing  a 
dress,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  combine  as  far  as  possible,  cheapness  and  a  neat 
militai;  appesrsnce,  with  snch  a  fbrm  as,  while  it  leaves  the  atvidcnt  the  fVee  and 
unrestrained  use  of  his  limbs,  will  at  the  same  time  encumber  him  the  least  poa- 
•ible.  The  discipline  will  be  atriet,  but  correat ;  and  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  full  development  and  due  cultivation  of  all  those  liberal,  manly, 
noble  and  independent  sentiments  which  ought  to  chtiractcriEe  every  American, 
whether  citizen  or  soldier.  The  strictest  attention  will  bo  given  to  the  hoalth 
manners  uid  morals  of  the  students.  Tbsv  will  bo  oontinually  \indcr  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  sn[ierintendenE,  who  wUl  bestow  upon  them  all  that  earn  and 
•ttenUon  which  it  is  believed  their  parents,  under  similar  cirounistancu, 
would  bestow. 


For  the  aeoanmodstion  of  gentlemen,  (particidarly  of  those  holding  commiB- 
■lons  in  tjie  volunteer  corps  and  milicial)  who  may  not  wish  to  go  throutch  with 
a  regnlar  course  of  militate  studies  and  instmction,  and  also  fbr  Che  pui^as«  of 
diiniBlnp  military  Bclenca  more  generally,  Capt.  Partridtce  will  deliver  annually 
at  the  before-mentioned  seminary,  three  oourses  of  public  lectures ;  the  Brat 
Bourse'  to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  the  second  course  on  tbs 
■econd  Monday  in  July,  and  the  third  course  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
annuallT.  These  lecturos  vill  embrace  the  following  branches  of  military  ad~ 
«neo  and  InstrucUon,  vii. ; — 

1st.  Permansnt  and  field  fortifloatiou,  the  constmetion  of  field  worka  gsDenJIy, 
and  also  of  marine  battoricB. 

Sd.  The  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places. 

Bd.   The  nso  of  artillery,  with  a  general  oxpo^tion  of  the  piinoiples  of  gun- 

«th.  Military  Tftctacs. 

Ctb,  Garrison  and  field  service  of  troops,  embracing  partJcuUrlj  their  polioa 
and  rules  for  ttiming  off,  moimting  and  relieving  guaras  and  sentinels,  and  alao 
tt)T  guard  duty,  likewine  castram station. 


4Ch.  Ocneral  mien  for  the  attack  and  defense  of  a  province  or  country  embrao- 
Ing  an  expoBition  of  the  principles  of  base  lines  of  operation. 

TUi.  Rules  for  the  inspection  and  review  of  troops. 

Slh.  A  summary  of  ancient  fortljcation,  and  sIsd  of  the  ancient  modes  of  at- 
tacking and  defending  fortified  places. 

Sth.  A  snmmaiy  of  the  aqdent  tacdos,  psTticnlariy  tboae  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans. 

loth.  A  description  of  some  of  the  moat  eolobrated  brttles  and  sieges,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  fbr  the  purpose  of  practioolly  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples explained  in  the  loctureB.  In  order  to  render  the  lectures  on  fortification 
perfectly  intelligible,  plans  will  be  prepared,  on  which  the  several  ports  of  a  work 
'Will  be  clesriy  and  distinctly  cihibited. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  a  full  explanstion  of  all  the  technical  tenna 
nsed  in  forUfication,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  niilltsry  science.  A 
flill  ooumo  will  compriHO  about  twenty  lactureB ;  five  to  be  delivered  in  each 
week  until  the  course  bo  flninhed.  The  terms  for  attending  a  course  will  be  tea 
dollan.  Gentlemen  subscribing  for  two  courses,  wilt  be  allowed  ever  after  to 
attend  gratis.  All  those  attending  tho  lectures,  will  be  entitled,  during  the  tima 
of  such  attendance,  to  practical  military  instruclion,  and  also  to  the  privilege  of 
the  reading-room,  without  any  additional  charge.  .  i 
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Od  the  Irt  of  April,  1S9S,  Oopt  PbtM^  wai  induced  V  liberal  orertarM 
ftnm  dtoeni  at  Uiddletown,  Owul,  to  iMve  hia  inaUtalioD  at  Norwich,  and 
nmoTV  to  Uiddlotoim,  Oonn^  and  reopen  it  in  that  citf.  Bofore  doing  ao  be 
pDblUhed  a  card  in  whtoh  he  ezhiUta  the  progran  and  reautts  of  hia  l«bota  at 
Korwioh. 

Thi«  MminBTj  wW  ap«n«d  at  Korwicb,  in  the  Mate  of  VBrmont,  on  ths  4th  of 
B«pt«nber,  ISM,  nnder  my  Immodlnta  direction  uid  luperintcndencB  :  and  al- 
tbongh  the  plan  was  new  and  untried,  besides  coutsinibs  principles,  vbicb  were 
hy  nunj  coiuiderad  discordant  with  each  other,  vii.,  the  connecting  of  mental 
improvement  witb  a  regriilar  oonrso  of  bodily  exerclss,  and  the  fiitl  development 
of  the  phTsicol  powers,  the  whole  oonductod  uader  ik  military  Brstoni  of  disci- 
pline ;  still  its  anocesB  has  eiceodcd,  ratlior  than  tkllea  short,  of  my  most  san- 
gnine  expeotAtiona. 

The  fullnwlnfT  extract  fVom  a  recent  report  of  the  adjutant  of  the  institnUon, 
eompiled  tram  the  mils  and  othor  authentic  docnmenta,  will  enable  the  public  to 
form  their  oonclnsioiui,  fhim  facta  on  thia,Bubject. 

1st.  The  total  Dumber  of  cadets  who  have  joined  the  institution,  since  its  or- 
ganization, ia  iBO. 

SA,  The  numbers  f>om  the  respective  ■tates,  and  other  seasons  hereafter  m«D- 
•■---'     --  afolioBS,  vii.:— 


I  CoroUiia,  45 

Uasanchnsetts,  89  Kentucky,  S 

Mew  Hampshire,  B7  Geoigia,  I 

Vermont,  115  '  Ohio,  1 

Connecticut,  SS  Lonisiaoa,  4 

BbodD  I«liuid,  10  UiiisissippI,  B 

New  York,  40  Missonri,  1 

Pennsylvania,  IS  Michigan,  1 

New  Jersey,  S  District  of  Colnmbia,  i 

Delaware,  S  Lower  Csnads,  S 

Maryland,  4  Iluvana.  Lihuid  Cuba,  1 

Virtnnia,  1  lalaod  Scio,  Qreece,     1 

North  Carolina,  T 

t^.  Of  the  above  numt>cr,  twenty  are  oommissioned  and  warrant  offlcon  of 
the  U.  8.  Navy,  viz.,  4  lieutenants,  1  BsaiBtant-auiveoD,  and  lA  midi-hipinan. 

4thly.  Out  of  tho  whole,  441  havB  been  cngagedin  the  Ktndy  of  the  Msthemat- 
Im,  and  out  of  this  number  115  have  oomploteira  full  courxo  of  "ffMtton'i  JfirtA*- 
maiia."  Of  those,  SO  have,  in  addition,  attended  to  practical  Hathematios,  M 
have  continued  their  eonr«e  throuf^h  the  studv  of  PhiloBophy,  and  others  are 
DOW  faM  progreasing  in  the  accomplLsbrDCnt  of  thoBe  hLffber  bnuichcB  also. 

Gthly.  The  whole  aumbor  who  have  studied  the  Uroek  and  Latin  LmguiiaeB,  ia 
about  IJW.  Of  these,  25  have  advanced  far  towards  oocapletiug  a  course,  although 
none  have  gone  cntjroly  throngh.  Of  those  not  included  in  the  last-mentioned 
numlwr,  many  have  fitted  for  college,  or  progressed  etill  farther,  and  many  are 
progreasing.  What  is  hero  considered  a  ooiirso,  is  the  same  whioh  Is  laid  down 
m  ^e  prospeotuB,  which  ooiild  be  soarcol;  oompleted  in  the  period  unoe  tha  ea* 
tabliahment  of  the  institution, 
dthly.  The  number  of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  French  laogoage,  ia 

Tthly.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  diono  who  have  been,  or  are  now  members  of 
ib»  institation,  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  instraclioa  of  the  militia  or 
volunteer  corpa,  In  lliis  and  various  other  sections  of  the  oonBtiy,  and  many  of 
Uum  are  atill  engaged  in  tliat  useful  employment. 

Of  those  who  have  been,  or  ure  now,  eagagod  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  langnagea,  I  Hatter  myself  there  are  BSveni)  who  would  not  aatfer  by  a 
oompariaon  with  any  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement  at  our  older  and  moat 
approved  seminaries  ;  snd  as  a  school  of  practical  scIcucb,  I  have  little  heBitation 
in  aiBcrting,  that  it  la  second  to  uooe  in  our  country.  In  coofirmatioii  of  this 
asBartion,  r  would  observe,  that  sinoe  the  estiibiisLment  of  the  seminary,  my  po- 

Sils,  in  addition  to  their  usual  exercises  in  practical  goomelry,  and  many  opera- 
ons  of  minor  oanwquetiee,  have  executed,  iti  a  very  handsome  manner,  a  profile 
of  the  ooimtry,  exhibiting  the  perpendicular  altitude)  of  ali  the  praminsnt  poinU, 
above  tide  water,  as  determined  by  actiud  observation,  tVom  the  summit  ofMan- 
•dieater  monnUin,  in  the  stale  of  Vermont,  to  tho  summit  of  mount  Washington, 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  White  MiimUins,  in  the  state  of  Now  Barnpshira, 
adiatanca  or  ISJ  milca.  They  have  also  cikeoiitiid  a  similar  profile  from  Norwich 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a  distanco  of  aiity-elghc  milaa,  and' 
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have  fbrtber  eiaontcd  A  trigocomstrical  aurrej  of  the  oonntiT  »roimd  Nonrich, 
for  B  dhliinco  in  soine  direatiomi,  of  abont  CireDt;  miles.  Th&  Burrey  wu  oom- 
DieiKwd,  and  luw  been  noucatad,  in  anch  a  mumer  m  to  MiTTa  aa  a  baua  fbr  an; 
further  opvralioDa  that  may  be  thought  DeoaeaAi7.  A  hAuditoma  lopognphicsl 
plan  of  titit  anrvejr  in  flniBhed. 
In  the  depARment  of  Freiu^,  it  in  beliered,  the  pnptla  havi  made  ai  rq^ 

Kogniaia  as  at  any  fwiuumrj  in  onr  oonntry,  and  id  Ukneralogj^  Botanr,  Ao.,  al- 
Oueh  but  receatiy  oommBnoed^  tbflre  nppoan  t4)  1>Q  mitch  xeal^  and  a  oorrea-' 
{HHiiUng  improremont,  nmon^t  the  diiBBe«  which  have  Attended,  and  those  still 
-' — "'""K,  anmbering  about  Mitj. 

and  fonciag  have  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  memben, 
■iiu  oiLU  a  prngreBB  highly  creditable  to  them. 

The  m!litni7  oienuSMi  and  dntics  are  oommsn  to  si!  the  ndels,  and  it  [s  b»- 

^8  alemenlaiy  drill  of  the  soldier,  lo  'embrace  the  schoofor  the  battalion,  and 
who,  in  addition,  did  not  poMeiw  a  very  compecunt  knowledge  of  the  prinoipleA 
of  the  graud  tactics,  of  the  elements  of  perninnent  and  field  fortification,  of  tha 
prineiplee  of  fci'inery,  &c.  The  benofinal  effects  of  the  ropnUr  Kyntem  of  Bxcr- 
cise  and  active  duty,  to  which  oir  pupils  ate  subject,  upon  their  health,  has  been 
f\illj  equal  to  my  oapoctodons.  But  one  death  aas  happened  at  the  institalioil, 
slnoe  ita  oommencement;  and  this  was  a  youth  who  Imdjust  entered  his  naniA 
-n  tho  rolls,  but  wan  attaotod  by  a  prevailing  epideniio,  of  which  he  died,  bo- 


jr  regular  duties.    Sovend  who  joined  the  aeminary 

feeble  and  dcbuilsted,  have  in  a  short  time  been  entirely  restored  to  tlgorouA 
health.  Indeed,  such  liaa  been  the  result,  1  believe,  without  a  sintrla  aioeptton. 
That  a  youth  msv,  by  mesna  of  a  regular  system  of  exercise,  preserve  iQI  hia 
bo^ly  activity  and  vigor,  and  at  tho  same  time  Apply  himself  moat  s*alduously 
to  study,  1  have  never  bad  on^r  doubts  ;  but  if  I  bad,  the  faots  developed  since 
the  ostADliKliment  of  Uiia  seininai^,  would  haro  diHpelled  tliem.  Many  of  my 
papils,  and  those  tlie  elnseet  spphcanta  to  atudy,  widk  with  facility  forty  milcA 
J—      T_.i rof  1828,  saveml  of  them  left  Norwich  at  dsy-broak  iu 

.  . ^ —  . jforty- 

whicli,  oonsldering  tho  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  Mccndins  and  d*- 


Kr  day.     In  the  summer  of  1828,  sevi 
a  morning,  walked  to  the  eammit  of 


Bin,  (upwards  otS,0<XI  feat  high,)  mav  reaeonahly  be  eslin 

1S3,  n  partv  of  nearly  thirty  oooonipanied  me  on  a  podentrian  V. 
itof  Slunc'--  ■  - _._............. ....._. 


I  equivalent  to  bIilv' miles  on  tho   usual   roodri  of  the  connLir.     Tbey  cc 
tinned  Uioir  rn^uhir  atudics  nud  other  duties  the  following  day.     In  September, 


1  of  ngc,  nalked'by  my  side  forty-flve 

ol  fifty  of  my  pupil*,  a  large  portion  of  them,  on  tho  last  day,  wolked  forty -two 
milee,  Beloiiiring  to  thui  party,  was  a  vouth  of  but  twelve  yearn  of  tg»,  who 
walked  the  whole  dlotnnce,  <1S0  milep,)  carrying  his  knapsack,  with  clothes,  dto., 
and  returned  in  perfect  honllh. 
Sinee  the  latter  part  of  Juno,  1S21.  the  cadets,  as  a  military  corps,  have  eito- 
ited,  under  my  pcr»onal  oommand,  eis  miiitary  moroliee,  amounOug,  in  t)ie  M- 
«gAte,  te  63T  nules.  UifTereot  detaohmenis  tVoni  the  corps  have  nlno,  within 
._iO  Bomii  time,  In  addition  te  several  of  minor  importance,  performed,  under  my 
peraonal  diroolion,  four  pedestrian  excuraionii,  for  procdad  sclentiflc  putpOKes, 


r.^'. 


addition  w  several  of  minor  importance,  performed,  under  my 

, n,  four  pedestrian  excuraionn,  for  pracdaJ  scientiflo  putpON 

Aiuouuting  in  the  aggregate  to  6&4  milcn,  and  which,  added  to  the  Ibmicr,  giv 
SSTx«(M=1821  miles.     To  this  may  bo  added  an  excunion  to  the  White  Hon 
toina,  whole  distance  170  miles,  by  a  parl^  which  I  did  not  accompany, 
will  moke  the  total  distance  traieled  m  those  nior-'-—  — ■"  

The  foregniaji  bete  ore  stated  for  the  purpose  of  ilinstrating  and  confirming  the 
eorrectncssof  llic  opinion  I  have  ao  often  advanced  in  mj  lectures  on  education, 
relative  to  tho  practlcaiiility.  and  even  Ihoility,  of  combining  tlio  full  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  tho  physical  powers  of  youth,  with  a  duo  cultivation  and 
Improvcmeut  of  the  mental  fucidtiea.  Whether  a  young  man,  who  enters  on  tha 
grand  theater  of  active  life,  vith  a  mind  and  body  equally  vigorous  and  improved, 


... i  possess  advantages  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  he  may  be 

called  upon  to  perfbnn,  over  one,  who  has  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood,  punr 
— '  -"ebillUled,  doetitute  of  pliysionl  energy,  and  incapabla  of  bodily  eicrtion,  1 


I  debnitaled,  deatitiiM  of  pliysionl  energy,  and  incapable  of  bodily  e: 
ill  leave  to  the  Bonnd  discretion  of  the  American  people  to  decide. 


shall  leave  to  the  Bonnd  discretion  of  the  American  people  to  decide. 

As  it  roepeclB  the  effect  of  the  ivstom  on  the  morals  of  youth,  I  would 
that  I  fbel  confident  no  one  has  left  the  institution  wome  than  he  joine 


ioinod  it,  and 


than  ho  j< 

„„.  myself,  several  have,  in  Ibis  rospuct,  been  improved.    Next 

the  inBucnoe  of  religion,  I  cousidsr  habila  of  induftry  and  economy  sa  const 
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imperaUvcl]'  reqoira  the  itrictot  adiierenee  So  aTl  Hm  ngaiMliaa 
those  points,  bj  ail  i»no«nied.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  Miura  the  parenta, 
nardwiu,  attd  rakUTn  of  1117  papUe,  Uut  the  refiUationi  probibitiog  th*  ouleM 
being  famished  with  monay,  ottaerwiee  llun  bj  tha  eaporintsQileat,  or  by  hil 
expresa  pemdMion,  ie  to  b«t^eii  In  lla  Utoral  meaniiig,  (withoateEception.)  and 
MUtbeadlwradlOBndereildraaiBnHkee*;  and  that  any  daviaiian  nom  It  will 
be  followed  by  immediate  diimieeion.  I  would  mnch  prefer  that  the  HToat  bodj 
of  my  pnpila  ebould  enter  yODne,  and  ^row  np  onder  roy  eyetem.  The  toind 
and  DMy  are  then  man  eoaMpubla  of  unpioTsmsnt,  than  at  a  more  advanced 
period.  Few,  if  any,  vioiooa  habita  have  then  beco  fonuod,  and  the  morab,  nn- 
■eraetrict  and  regular  discipli no,  may  eaaily  be  preserved.  It  in  my  fixed  deUr- 
miitation  not,  knowingly,  lo  ndmil  any  yoni^  man  of  couflrmed  vieioos  or  diHi- 
pal«d  habita  into  the  uwtitutiDn.  I  woDliTaeoDrdiDgly  rccommeDd  to  parent 
and  coardiaiu  not  to  (end  me  any  of  this  deicriptjon ;  for  if  they  should  gui 
admisaion,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  (widch  seldom  oocara  wl 
Mmflrmed,)  it  wonld  only  aventoato  in  their  diamisalOD,  and 
ice.  It  la  mnch  easier  to  prevent  a  youth  fhim  acquiring  bad 
set  them  after  they  are  acquired.  If  parents  and  giiardians  will  saild 
la  and  warda  ft*e  from  habita  of  dissipation,  immoiality,  and  vice,  I 


a  anrent  b— la  of  mi»»lB  anwngatyeoth-  To  Inami  tbaae  Into  the  mtads  of 
ppils,  eT«T  baa,  and  ever  will  M,  a  leMUng  obbct ;  and  I  «oasoqa«u(ly  shall 
ratively  require  the  strictcat  adherence  lo  all  the  reftnladnna  beanng  on 


:,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  (wfdch  seldom  oocara  when  the 

habita  are  confirmed,)  it  wonld  only  eventoato  in  their  dismisalOD.  and  cotue- 
qoent  displace.  It  is  mnch  easier  to  prevent  a  youth  fhim  acquiring  bad  habile, 
uan  to  correct  them  after  they  are  acquired.  If  parents  and  giiardians  will  send 
■te  their  aona  and  warda  ftwe  finm  habita  of  dissipation,  immoiality,  and  vice,  I 
will  Bnaiantee,  aa  fhr  aa  liuman  agency  will  anthoriie,  tbst  tbey  shall  be  piaaerved 
free  irtHD  aadi  habita,  wUle  they  remain  under  my  care.  Every  ruquiaita  means 
will  be  naed  to  eonaet  tlw  (Ubias  sad  bnlta  inddental  to  yoath— to  aeoompUab 
tUa  objeM  DO  paina  mil  be  apared.  With  thmt  Tibbies  I  will  bear  aa  much  as 
«Dy  person,  bnt  with  their  vieaa  t  will  make  no  oaropromtee.  For  the  purposo 
•f  ewilinr  ma  the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  to  acoompUsli  this  iat- 
portant  o^ect,  I  muat  reqnsst  porenla  and  gnardisns,  if  Ihalr  aona  or  wards 
have  ffflblea  or  &u]ts,  ft^kly  to  state  them  to  me.  On  Ait  subject  there  should 
ba  no  reserve;  as,  with  etmh  infarmation,  I  should  know  much  belter  what 
aowaa  to  pnnne  with  them. 

Tht  farorable  Tiew  taken  of  the  sima,  progreaa,  and  reaults  of  the  tdentiflo 
nd  mlHtUT  tniniii^  provided  bj  Gapt  Partridge  Id  his  Andemj  at  N'orwidi, 
m  Hoply  jaatiQed  bj  the  mcceia  of  hii  pnpila  at  lOddletown,  aa  pnctical 
■en  in  varion  departmenta  of  boaiiieie  and  public  lifn. 

On  Mcoont  of  the  condition  on  whk^  he  held  ■  portion  of  bia  property  at 
Konridt,  OqA  I^rtrid^  vas  obliged  to  maintain  then  »  lllenur  institniton, 
■Iter  hlB  mooral  to  ICddletown.  When  he  diacontinned  bis  labors  at  the  latter 
plaoe,  and  not  aocoeeding  in  his  i^biih  for  eatabliahinf  a  adentiSo  and  military 
Khord  in  the  ne^borhood  of  ITew  Yorit,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  and  in  1831, 
made  preparation  to  reSatabliab  hia  Academy  on  its  old  basiH,  and  with  en< 
l«rf!«d  prenuaea.  With  thii  vtevr  he  erected  the  building  known  as  the  North 
Barraclca,  whiidi  were  oconpiBd  for  two  yean  by  Rev.  Amaaa  Bock,  for  the  poi^ 
poaea  of  a  Ifethodiat  atdwol,  known  aa  the  PrankUn  Seminaiy. 

In  tho  qirine  of  1831^  a  ntimber  of  gentlemen  aaaodated  to  eatablish  at  Sor- 
wldi.  Dot  an  academk^  bnt  a  ooUeglate  iiMlitiition,  aftM  C^it  Partridge's  viewa, 
and  in  the  autninn  of  that  year,  obt^ned  from  the  Legislature  of  Yennont,  a 
disrteT  by  which  the  petltionert  were  coiutjtated  a  Board  of  Truateee  of  an  b- 
atttotion  by  the  name  of  the  JUbraich  Univeraiti/.  The  charter  Airlher  provide* 
"that  the  aaid  Board  shall  be  required  to  (brniah  at  said  inBtitnCion  constantly  a 
coorw  of  IGUCary  inatraotion,  both  theoretica]  and  practical,  and  alio  in  (Svil 
KogineeriDfc  and  the  practical  eciencee  gMierally ;  and  th»  ^eaideat  of  said  it]< 
MKation,  with  thsoonaent  of'tbeTniBtees,iA(ilI  AavepDiserfDfiveandan^all 
«adh  Jiphntat,  dagrea,  Aonors,  or  UenWM,  a>  an  vmaSy  givm  or  an^irrad  in  Oai- 


r  Dkivertitiei,  at  their  lUacretion  ;  provided,  however,  that  io 
rioU  have  rMpeet  to  lh«  morala  aad  merita  of  the  candidate  akne.' 


't^S^k- 


70  tnuvi 

Thii  «ot  of  {ncorponHon  luiiied  IbDrtaHi  g«iitleiBBD,  sad  provided  tx  tbe 
•lection  or  eleven  otben,  wfafdi  twenty-five  abonld  oonsUtttte  tbe  BmkI  of 
Tnistoes  of  Nonvich  Unlvenitj.  Ths  flrat  meett)^  of  ttis  TruBten  wh  held 
•t  ITorwidi,  Yt,  Jinatuy,  1S3G.  Tbe  TicasoiM  in  tbe  Board  were  then  SUed, 
and  the  flrat  membeia  of  the  Faculty  were  elected,  viz. : — Aldut  ViaxanxiM, 
**  Freeideat  and  Proftesor  of  Uoi»l  and  IntdleetMl  FtiHoaophj,  Ei«toi7,  SciSDOa 
of  Oovemment,  Political  Economy,  Bod  MlliCaij  Scnence  and  Tactici ;"  TxDlul 
B.  B&mou,  Vice-Preaident,  and  Prolenor  of  Katursl  and  Experimental  Phaoso- 
phy,  ICatbemaUcs,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  Civil  EnglDeeriiig ;  If.  Nora^ 
Prolenor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Langiugea;  and  FauixuH  UlBSK  and  I.  IC. 
HOHB,  asriitanta  In  the  En^h  Department  Theoe  gentiemen  were  antboHied 
to  Ibrm  a  course  of  study  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  inatitution. 

In  Hay,  1B36,  the  University  waa  opened  und»  the  aniploei  and  in  tbe 
building  owned  by  CapL  Partridge,  with  a  flill  oouree  of  literatj',  sdeoUfic,  and 
military  itndiea.  Among  thoae  enomerated  In  tbe  fint  proqiectDa  were  ItGlltirf 
Law,  Military  Drawing,  Civil  and  MiUtaiy  Engineerilig.  "Military  SdemM 
being  oonndered  an  important  appendix  to  tbe  education  of  erefy  Amerioaa 
youth  is  taoght  theorelicidlyln  all  departments  ofthe  Univetai^.  IRkemilitaiy 
exercises  are  attended  at  thoae  boors  of  the  day  which  are  generally  ptesed  by 
■tudentji  In  idleness  or  devoted  to  useteas  amuBementa,  (far  which  they  will  bft 
made  a  plesshig  and  heslthftil  aubstltate."  "Tbe  diadpline  will  be  strict,  bnt 
correct ;  in  principle,  military.  It  will  be  a  great  and  leading  ol^eot  to  instill 
-4cto  tbe  minds  of  students  hberality  of  sentiment  and  principles  of  honorable 
,  integrity  and  attachment  to  onr  republican  tnaUtDliotia.  Brerythisg  of  a  seoto- 
rian  ohsmcter  Id  leliglMi  wUl  be  entirdy  exchuted  and  all  literary  honors  will 
be  confbrred  in  accordance  with  acholarslilp  and  monl  worth  alone." 

At  the  doM  of  the  acsdemio  year,  ISSG-e,  (August  18,  1836,}  the  first  An- 
nual Commencement  took  plao^  and  the  class  i^  1836  then  graduated,  cousiEted 
of  one  person,  Alonzo  Jsckman,  now  Brigadier-Geaeral  in  Vertaont,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  MtUtary  Science,  eta,  at  tbe  Universi^.  Profeflor  Ban- 
som,  entered  the  United  Btates  Kavy  ahoai  this  time,  and  Mr.  Jackman  waa 
ai^xtinted  to  tUl  the  vacant  Pnriesaorsbip.  Soon  after  this,  Bev.  Zerab  Colbom, 
succeeded  Professor  Noras.  August  17,  18S7,  tiie  second  Annual  Commence- 
ment was  held,  and  Hon.  Qeorge  McDoffle,  of  South  Carolina,  ddiverad  the 
address;  the  next  year  Boberi  Bantoul,  Jr.,  of  Maasadmsetbv  was  the  orator; 
in  1839,  John  Wentworth,  of  Illinoia,  and  Thomas  H.  Seymoar,  of  CoDoecticat, 
were  speakers ;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston.  Tbe  catalogues  of 
•ach  <rf  these  years  show  thai  the  number  of  stndents,  or  cadets,  avenged  a 
little  leas  than  a  hundred,  and  in  all  tbe  catalogoea,  the  regulations  br  th» 
Police  of  the  Cadets'  Quarter*  were  g^ven  in  ML  They  provided  for  aU  the 
military  duties  of  tbe  student^  for  the  wesring  of  unifonn,  etc,  eta 

Id  July,  1810,  tiie  Corps  of  the  Univerrity  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Partridge,  performed  a  miUtaiy  march  across  the  State  to  Fort  llconden:^ 
niey  were  jost  a  week  on  the  excursion,  and  in  that  tim«t  they  mardied  nearly 
a  bundled  and  Qfty  miles  on  tbot,  abont  twenty-flve  milea  per  day.  Notwith- 
•tanding  tbe  excessive  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  exposure  to  tbe  air  of  the 
ni^t,  with  no  othw  oovaring  than  the  soldiers'  bUoket,  tbe  Cadets  all  returned 
In  good  health  and  qiirita. 

During  the  year  1813,  severfl  changes  took  place  in  Hie  Uoirelrity.    Bhaf^- 
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the  Ume  Mr.  BasaHn  n^gnod  the  Tiofr-Pmddeiu?,  until  Mkf,  1843,  that  oOkw 
ma  ail«d  bj  Hon.  Awod  Lovolutd.  Ur.  Bansom  returned  aX  tliii  time,  nuI 
WM  a^in  mode  Vica-PiesidaBi,  and  ProfnBor  oC  Civil  and  lUlitaiT  Engioaei- 
tag,  «ta  Tba  bqUdiugt  utd  land  naed  up  to  tbis  time,  vera  Ibe  proper^  of 
Oapb  Partridge.  Daring  Uaj,  arrangemeDta  were  mode  for  the  porcbaw  of 
ttJi  ptnper^  b;  the  Uni-nrntj,  but  eome  misunderstanding  occurred  belbra 
liii*  wai  dcaie,  and  in  November,  Preeident  Partridge  reigned,  aod.  took  froB 
flie  ttntatj  all  the  arms  and  aocoutiements,  aUempted  to  rerive  hi*  old  Aeada- 
m;  In  another  part  of  the  village  and  fluaUf,  when  the  Dnlversit?  oould  not 
ymnJiMe  bii  jimpw^  at  faia  pricey  obliged  the  students  to  lemore  fh>m  th* 
Imildinga.  On  his  reeignalioiii  Truman  B.  Bonaom  was  cboem  President,  and 
fcr  the  two  Tsan  the  institation  wM  carried  on  in  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
yha  Legiolatare  was  ^pUed  l0|  and  appropriated  a  hundred  Bland  of  arms,  sell 
«raoooatnaieBts,etc.,forthenMoftbeitadeata-  At  last  an  ertangeDieDt  waa 
Bad*  with  Oapt.  Partridge,  for  the  purchase  of  bis  proper^,  and  the  Univeni^ 
retnnwd  to  Ita  old  qiurter&  The  number  of  students  was  small  during  theat 
difkoltisi^  but  the  military  departnwnt  was  always  active^  a  good  militaiy  edit- 
^fOou  was  gfren,  and  men  were  gradoated  who  now  hold  respooaiUe  ^aoea 
bi  the  mililaij  aerrice  of  the  United  States  among  the  Federal  troops. 

L)  Hx},  1M7,  PTeddeat  Banaom,  then  )b«ar-Qenersl  of  the  Termont  ICiUtii^ 
ladgnnd  bis  place  at  the  Pniversi^,  aoe^>lcd  thatof  Colonel  of  tlie  "Kew  Eng> 
land  reftinMnt,"  ninth  infiutiy,  and  went  with  that  bodj  to  Mexico.  September 
ISA  of  tbe  «me  year,  be  was  shot  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge  i^  hla 
iBUliiMiiil  upML  the  fartiScations  of  Ch^ialtepea.  When  Oeo.  Bbobodi  left,  ProC 
Jamea  D.  Bntler  was  appinnted  President  jiro  to7^  and  in  January,  1848,  Qen. 
Hmiy  &.  Wbealon,  of  MaBaohasetts,  was  elected  President,  and  served  aa  such 
till  August,  1819;  he  waa  succeeded  [n  Septembm',  ISSO,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Bourns,  LL.  D.,  wbo'etill  (1863,)  bolda  that  ofBoe. 

8o<Hi  after  I860,  the  opposition  to  anything  of  a  military  education  became 
very  strong,  the  number  of  Cadets  at  this  institution  diminished,  and  the  tons 
st  the  proq)ectDB  changed  to  suit  the  public  "The  discipline  is  military  in 
prind^  and  Ibnn.  The  Cadets  are  under  military  oi^anization,  they  dress  ia 
nnilbtm,  are  regularly  drilled  with  anna.  But  they  are  not  made  lovers  of  war  I 
Ibey  are  not  (bond  to  adopt  the  professian  of  srms  more  than  others  of  the  aama 
ag«t  bowerer  educated;  oftentimes  tbe  barmlea  practice  of  handling  arms  at 
this  sg^  is  (bond  to  satje^  the  craving  lot  the  use  of  them,  and  tbeee  youn|[ 
men  settle  down  into  the  ranks  of  peace  more  eanly  and  more  contentedly  than 
tboaa  that  have  bad  no  such  training.  Tbe  drill  is  an  agreeable  exercise.  Tti» 
system  of  disnpline  is  strict,  though  not  oppressive,  its  sole  object  is  to  prceerre 
order  and  promote  stodj."  "  The  olgect  is  not  to  make  soldiery  but  t* 
•trrogthen  the  body."  Curing  these  years  (IVomtSSO  to  I860,)  the  proepectaof 
theTTntversi^weroaotbright  It  was  at  once  engaged  in  lamuita,  and  troubled 
with  debt  and  oppowtion.  In  18S3,  it  was  proposed  to  move  tbe  UniTeraity  t* 
MoD^ielier,  but  the  project  was  Snally  abandoned,  the  last  of  the  old  Aoademy 
prcfier^  waa  bought^  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  the  institution  Aeed  fix>ni 
jW)t.  PreriouB  to  18SD,  the  flnancea  were  in  a  very  conflised  state.  Wboi 
the  charter  was  obtained,  land  to  the  vslue  of  flitean  hundred  dollars  was  brought 
and  deeded  to  tbe  University.  Tbe  sale  of  this,  and  subscrip^ns  (ram  Trusteea 
and  dtiiaia  of  Korwlch,  produced  enough  to  purcbaae  the  North  Bairacka. 
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Tha  monej  recaved  of  itodeata  for  tuition  ma  ihraje^  aad  la  atill,  *11  owd  fbr 
paying  the  lalulea  of  the  iDstructon.  The  room-renu  acarcelj  paid  the  not 
tad  rapaLTB  of  the  South  Barracks,  and  the  DnlTsrait;  ran  ■ligbtij'  into  debt. 
The  State,  in  JBBShI,  gave  the  institution  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars  of  an 
imappiopriated  school  tiind,  and  enough  more  waa  raised  bj  Mania  of  the  Uni- 
verritj  to  purchase  the  Boatb  fiairacka,  tod  pay  off  old  debt^  and  put  aU  the 
boDdinga  in  good  repair.  For  asTeral  jeais  it  waa  ofal^ed  to  struggle  ag^iut 
» load  of  popular  prejudiea  on  accooot  of  ita  militar;  feattirt^  but  eJnoe  ISSl,  it 
has  bnmhed  up  ICa  unifbrm,  and  ita  Uilitaiy  Department  no  longer  seeks  to  bids 
llaeIC  Ho  such  somE-apologles  fiir  the  militarj  training  of  ita  atudenta  appear  in 
Ha  cataloguea  and  proepectua  for  1B6I  and  ISflJ. 

"The  Norwich  Univeraity  diiTera  from  moat  oollegea  in  two  reapecta.  Theeo 
are  ita  double  system  of  atudj,  condsting  in  an  Academic  aod  a  Sfientiflc 
coarse;  and  ita  department  of  Ifilitai;  Sdenoe.  The  Academic  oouise  com* 
priaea  those  aludies  usually  poraued  ia  otlierotdlegeai  the  SdeatiAc  embnoea 
Kathematice,  Natural  Sdenceai  Bullua  Iwlliea,  SuTreyin^  and  BogineeriD^. 
Foot  jeara  are  required  to  coinpleta  the  fbnner,  aod  three,  tbe  latter  oouiae  of 
■tody.  Studenta  aie  alao  allowed  to  talce  a  partial  conrae  in  eitlier  department. 
!Qie  BtadenCa  of  ail  depanmeuts  are  regarded  as  equals. 

"The  feature,  however,  which  more  tiiau  any  other  distiagQiBhea  Norwich 
Univermty  from  otbat  Coll^iate  iuEtitutions,  ia  the  department  of  Uilitarj' 
Bdenoe  and  Tactica. 

"  AgreeaUy  to  tbe  proviAma  of  ilB  cltaTter,  the  atndenla  are  an  under  Ifilitarjr 
dIsdpUne — are  called  Cadeta — dreaa  In  uniftinn,  and  are  inatnicted  in  Inbnlry, 
Bifle,  and  Artillei7  Diill,  B^onet  Ezerdae,  FortiflcatioD,  BaooniioiaaaDO«^  Ga*- 
bainetation,  Oueid  and  Out-Poat  da^,  ftc,  Ac  All  the  anna  and  equiiauenta 
■eoeaaaiy  Ibr  drills  are  fumiahed  by  the  State  of  Tennont        la        •        « 

"Tbe  military  feature  oTtliia  InaUtutlon  la  one  which  ehonld  particnlaiiycom- 
BMod  it  to  the  notice,  and  patronage  of  the  public  at  this  time.  Tbe  want  of 
men  akilled  in  Uititary  Bdence  and  Tactics,  to  take  command  ot  volnnteer 
Ibrcea,  and  discipline  them  into  efltetiTe  eoldiera,  baa  been  eererely  felt  in  organ* 
idng  the  preaent  anny  of  tiie  United  Btatea.  The  rereraea  with  which  it  haa 
met  are,  without  doubt,  owing  largely  to  tbia  oauae.  To  guard  agaioat  tliia 
defect  in  tbe  future,  it  ia  now  generaltj  felt  that  yonng  men  abould  be  educated 
tborou^ily  in  every  department  of  Uitilaiy  Sdence.  In  times  of  peace  tliia 
knowledge  would  not  incapadtate  men  fbr  nor  interfere  with  any  other  buai- 
Beaa; — while  in  timea  of  war,  it  would  become  isTaluable  to  the  eounuy  in 
training  an  army  fbr  efflcieat  serrioe." 

The  following  peisona  conatituted  the  Facot^  in  1S6S.  Bev.  En VAIII)  BotrBKB, 
LL.  D.,  President,  and  Ptofessor  of  Uoral  Sdencea,  Ancient  Languages,  and 
Uteratuie;  Aianeo  Jackh&m,  A.  U.,  Brigadier-Qeneral  Vermont  Tolunteer 
UiliOa,  Professor  of  HathemaCic^  Natural  Philoaopby,  Uilitaiy  Science,  and 
bctlcs;  TnoMAB  B.  Crosbt,  U.  D.,  Protbasor  of  Anatomy,  I^ysiokigy,  and 
Natural  Hialory ;  CLrarOH  S.  Atsbiu,  A.  U.,  Acting  Profteaor  of  Natural 
Sdencea;  Gaoaai  Baiixabii,  Profhasor  of  Itodem  I«iigaage^  and  Linear  and 
Ardutectural  Drawing;  Sutuxi.  W.  SHArnjOK,  B.  3.,  Tutor  in  WmthMn.tina 
and  unitary  Tactics ;  AUMzo  Jioiuak,  A.  If.,  Librarian. 

{ 


T.    MISS  CAROLINE  FLUHHER. 

tCompUed  from  a  "  Memmr  of  ths  Plammw  Family,"  bj  Hon.  D,  A.  White.] 

Miaa  Caoouhe  Flckmer,  one  of  tiie  largett  benefactors  of  educa- 
^o,  tcience,  and  cHru^an  morality,  in  the  annalB  of  female  benei- 
floeDoe,  WM  born  in  Salem,  Maas^  on  the  13th  of  January,  1780. 
Her  &ther,  Dr.  Joeboa  Plnmmer,  waa  a  native  of  Glouce*t«r,  who, 
tUfsr  graduatiDg  at  Harvard  College  in  1773,  studied  and  practiced 
medicine  there  until  1780,  and  at  Salem  until  bis  early  death  in 
1791,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Hur  mother,  Olive  Lyman,  was  the 
dAugh(«r  of  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  of  York,  and  aunt  of  Theodora 
Lynaan,  the  liberal  benefactor  of  the  State  Reform  School  &t  West- 
boro.  Mats.  Le^  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  a  family  of 
seven  children  dependent  on  her  care,  Mrs.  Plammer  by  her  own  en- 
ergy, with  the  Aiithful  and  affectionate  co-operation  of  the  older  boys  as 
they  grew  able  to  assist  her,  managtd  by  continuing  for  a  time  the  ' 
apothecary  shop  of  her  husboiid,  and  by  taking  in  a  few  boarders,  to 
give  them  all  a  good  education,  and  fit  them  to  adorn  the  highest 
walks  of  social  life.  Her  borne  was  the  loved  resort  of  her  children, 
and  made  charming  by  an  unobtruaive  exhibition  of  genuine  domestic 
and  social  virtues,  and  a  richly  cultivated  understanding.  Her 
daugbter  Caroline  was  eminently  distinguished  by  intellectual  gifts 
and  graces,  and  her  power  of  conversation.  Judge  White,  who  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Flummer  in  180.1,  remarks  (hat  her  social 
distiiiction  was  the  natural  result  of  her  fine  endowments  and  the 
aoda)  inflnences  under  which  she  had  lived  and  been  educated.  Her 
edncation,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  though  simple,  was 
of  a  high  order.  Her  only  school  teachen  were  Mra.  and  Miss  Hig- 
ginson,  who  were  among  the  best  and  most  truly  refined  women  of 
that  day  in  New  England.  Of  a  similar 'character  were  her  assodates 
at  her  mother's  table  and  fireside,  and  in  the  various  famihes  where 
she  was  a  privil^ed  risitor  and  inmate.  When  with  her  grand- 
partita  at  York,  she  must  have  had  substantial  literary  instruction 
and  been  under  influences  oondudve  to  the  high  moral  principles  for 
which  she  was  ever  remarkable.  In  her  character  and  attainmenia 
ahe  strikiagly  reaembled  her  grandmother  Lyman,  who  was  educated^ 
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bf  MM  of  the  Bbleat  divines  of  the  coantjy,  and  who  added  to  « 
gontle  dignity  and  winning  Bweetnen  of  character,  the  attractions  oC 
a  highly  cultivated  mind.  She  had  cal^vated  the  aatne  fiuniliarity 
irith  the  British  poets,  extended  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
English  litemtnre  generally.  In  Salem  her  friends  and  oompanious 
were  of  the  choiceat  character.  From  infancy  to  maturity,  indeed, 
she  appeared  to  have  known  do  other.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bowditcb, 
whose  boose  and  whose  hearts  were  always  open  to  receive  her,  were 
her  sincere  and  steadfast  friends.  With  them  she  was  most  inti- 
mately confidential.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  at  all  times  her  wise  coua- 
selor  as  well  as  dear  friend,  and  his  influence  was  as  valuable  to 
her  as  it  was  great.  No  one  better  understood  her  whole  character, 
or  held  it  in  higher  esteem.  In  the  last  interview  I  ever  had  with 
Dr.  B. — a  few  days  before  his  death, — he  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
several  of  his  Salem  friends,  and  in  relation  to  Miss  Plummer  I  well 
remember  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  be  said, — "  On  every  point 
of  integrity  and  honor  Caroline  Plummer  is  as  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole." 

Uise  Plummer  was  nowhere  happier  than  in  Salem,  and  the  period 
to  which  we  have  referred,  about  1604,  was  periiapa  the  happiest  of 
her  life.  With  no  anxious  cues  for  her  brothers — vhoee  prospects 
were  fattering — and  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  whom  she 
loved,  she  could  fVeely  enjoy  the  richest  pleasures  o(  sodal  Hfe.  The 
•odety  of  Salem  at  that  time  was  adapted  to  her  taste  and  habits, 
and  she  was  remarkably  adapted  to  that.  Salem  still  retained  much 
of  its  old  character  of  combined  economy,  simplicity  and  intelligence. 
Sodal  parties  were  managed  with  a  view  to  rational  enjoyment,  not 
for  display  of  any  kind, — free  from  needless  ceremony,  and  rarely  so 
lai^  as  to  interfere  with  the  main  purpose.  Conversation  and 
friendly  intercourse  were  relied  on  for  the  chief  eutert^nment.  Car- 
oline Plummer's  expected  presence  was  a  sufficient  attraction  to  all 
who  loved  such  an  entertunment,  which  she  was  so  sure  to  afford. 
Yet  she  did  not  talk  with  apparent  design  to  entertain — certainly  not 
to  set  off  her  powers,  of  which  she  seined  unconsiMOua  ;  and  this 
absence  of  all  pretension  added  to  the  charm  of  her  society.  Her 
rich  thoughts  and  Bentiments  flowed  out  spontaneously  in  appropriate 
language,  often  enlivened  with  genume  wit  and  humor.  Her  literary 
attsinmenla,  which  were  considerable,  did  not  han^  as  ornaments  on 
her  mind  to  be  displayed  occasionally,  but  were  so  blended  with  her 
native  good  sense  and  the  results  of  her  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  they  appeared  alike  natural  and  graceful ; — and,  what  ia 
pertu^  a  rarer  excellence,  her  conversation  was  characterised  by  ft|^' 
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liigh  moral  tone  ud  tru«  digtut^,  baing  u  fr«a  from  all  aeandal  m  it 
was  above  mere  frivolity. 

But  her  bright  locia]  otroer  wu  closed  hy  a  snceeaaioti  of  domeetic 
afflictions  wbioh  are  briefljr  recorded  in  tlie  following  iniciiptJons  that 
she  pr^iared  for  a  monnraant  wbich  she  contemplated  erecting  to  the 
y  of  her  brothen ; 


Tkib  llAXBLi  is  placed  to  Qm  Itemarj  oT  the  Book  of  Dr.  Joshua  and  Urs. 
Oun  Fhvmaa,  aa  a  tribote  of  tha  stronewt  and  pnreat  aflbctkiD  the  hnmaB 
iMart  la  eqiable  of  feeling,  by  a  Sister,  towards  whom  the  Brothers  united  tha 
dMiaotoa  of  I^renti^  Qiildien,  the  tenderest  Aieodi  asd  the  sweetert  coo^ 

Lnuv  Pldkhkb,  aged  IT;  killed,  June,  180G,  bj  the  ladiaas  of  the  N.  W. 
eoBit  of  America,  while  deiending  the  property  of  anotbu'. 

OOTJinuB  FLDiaa^  iged  3S;  supposed  to  be  ihipwredted  on  his  panaga 
from  London  to  America,  December,  1811. 

T^RODOU  PjIBSOVS  PLDlOfn,  aged  31 ;  died  at  HaTsna,  Kovemljer  9,  1S13. 

And  Dodw  ita  shelter  lis  tlie  asbse  of  Zaxaasm  Abodbtiib  PLCiotBR,  aged 
41;  who  died  September  IB,  1833. 

Hm  sarriving  aister,  after  years  of  lingeriiig  illness,  died  on  tha 
ISth  of  May,  1864.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  Misa  Flummar 
lived,  the  last  anniTor  of  her  worthy  family,  to  every  one  of  whom 
she  had  been  bound  by  the  stivngast  ties  of  love.  Her  secloaion 
from  general  society  conid  not  have  been  nnezpected,  though  the 
Boothing  hand  of  time  softened  her  grief  and  enabled  her  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  her  chosen  friends  and  the  gratifioation  of  her  refined 
tastee.  Her  favorite  books,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  with 
which  her  rooms  were  adorned,  and  the  kind  friends  who  visited  b«f 
in  those  rooma,  afforded  all  the  entertainment  whiiA  she  appeared  to 
desire.  Her  nerves  had  been  shattered,  and  her  health  so  impaired, 
that  she  was  ever  afW  a  snaring  invalid.  Tet  she  did  not  lose  tha 
vigor  or  the  lofty  aspirationa  of  her  mind.  Among  her  most  admired 
authors  was  Dr.  Channing,  and  her  intimate  friends  knew  how 
earoeetly  she  prayed  for  the  strong  and  elevating  h\th  which  he  so 
frilly  ponesaed.  Her  hatnts  of  athct  economy  might  hare  appeared 
to  superficial  observers  unworthy  of  her  character,  while  her  independ- 
«it  spirit  and  eoosoious  rectitude  made  her  indidvrent  to  popular 
prejudice.  Having  determined  to  dispose  of  her  large  property  for 
henefioent  public  pnrpoaes,  she  naturally  discouraged  applications  for 
her  oontribatios  to  other  objects,  not  merely  in  aecordance  with  the 
balnts  of  her  life,  but  because  she  wished  to  reserve  all  the  property 
■be  Gontd  for  her  great  intended  purposes.  She  waa  a  true  daughter 
of  Salem.  "Charity  and  economy  were  nursed  together,"  in  the 
eariy  years  <^  each,  and  were  followed  in  each  by  abonndiag  maU^c 


lOBB  punaasa.'a  bbqukib. 
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B7  B.  oodldl  In  her  last  Will,  dated  UBrch  9tli,  1S45,  Uia«  Plummer  mtde 
provMon  fbr  eBUbliahing  a  new  Prafeaaonhip  in  HairtiTd  College,  aa  roUowi: 

"  The  estate  of  mj  Ute  (entirelj  belored)  broUier  Erneatm  Auguztoa  Plum- 
mer, having  Men  into  m;  bands  !ot  disposiJ  thoreo^  and  I  wiiliiiifi:  M  boquaatii 
It  as  I  Ihiok  would  bo  moet  Bgreoabls  to  his  wiaben,  do  now,  in  fulQDmont  oT 
what  I  vedly  believe  would  have  been  tiia  wiati,  give  and  liequeath  the  ma  of 
Twentj-Qve  Ihouaand  DoUara  to  the  Freeident  a^  Feliowa  of  Harvard  CoU«g& 
which  I  direct  to  be  safely  invested  or  put  at  interest,  and  the  income  thereof 
to  be  forever  ^propriatod  ibr  tiie  support  of  a  Proleeeor  of  the  I^iloaoph;  ci 
t^e  Heart  and  or  the  Moral,  Phjgical  aod  Cbristiaa  Life,  in  Harvard  Univenty, 
wboBB  praviii<»  It  shall  be,  according  to  rules  and  exercises  eetablished  Ihim 
tima  to  time  by  the  said  Preheat  and  Fellows,  and  on  tbe  baaii  of  Christian  (iilih 
and  love,  to  enlighten  all  who  are  or  maj  be  (engaged  in  the  education  pursued 
tbere,  whether  govemore,  instructors  or  studeuls,  in  the  manner  of  discharging 
their  lespeciiTe  dudeo,  bo  as  beat  to  promote  geoerous  affeodons,  manly  virtues 
and  Christian  conduct,  and  more  eepectslly,  to  aid  and  inatnict  the  studenla  in 
what  moat  nearly  concerns  tbeir  moral  and  phyeicai  welikre,  thnr  health,  their 
good  habits,  and  their  Christian  character,  acting  towards  them,  by  pcrsaaiil 
mtercourae  and  penmadon,  tbe  part  of  a  parent,  ta  well  al  that  of  a  teactier 
Mid  &iond. 

The  Profossor  shall  be  of  Uie  Christian  religion,  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  and' 
beariijg  the  characier  of  a  learned,  ^os,  and  honest  man.  He  shall  be  elected 
by  the  President  and  Fellowa,  and  Bn>rovod  by  the  Ovorseers  of  Harvard  QiA- 
l^e  for  such  a  term  of  yeara  as  may  07  Uiem  be  ordered." 

By  a  subsequent  Instnimebt  the  amount  devoted  by  Miaa  Plomuer  to  the 
porpoae  thus  set  forth,  was  reduced  to  Filtoen  Thoasand  Sollare. 

The  Corporation  of  Harvard  aeatuned  the  trvat,  and  among  the  Enlei  aiid 
Btatntce  governing  thie  tmst  are  the  following: 

VThe  Prolesaor  shall  be  styled  'Preaehtr  to  the  U^vmUy  and  Piuntm>r  Pro- 
fiaar  of  Clirutian  Marait.'    Hig  dutieg  shall  be : 

1.    To  conduct  the  daily  devotions  in  the  College  Ch^wl 

S.  To  be  the  preacher  and  pastor  of  those  who  worahip  in  the  College 
Chapel  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

3.  To  pve  soch  moral  and  religious  inatmctian  to  the  undergndnatcs, 
whcthor  by  lectures  or  recitations,  aa  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the  assignment 
of  studies  by  the  College  Faculty, 

4.  By  counsel  and  sympathy,  by  personal  intercourse,  occasional  voluntaiy 
meetings,  and  other  suitable  means,  to  warn  and  guard  the  students  against  the 
dangera  to  whldi  Uiey  are  exposed ;  to  supply,  as  for  as  may  be,  their  need  of 
home  inSuenceo,  and  to  promote  among:  them  an  earnest  Christian  faith  and  li& 

It  shall  bo  at  tiie  option  of  the  Profeasor,  whether  to  belong  to  the  Collie 
FaeoJty  or  not." 

rLjnaoA  rABif  sobool. 

Tbe  Pbtmmar  fhrm  Sdiool,  intended  for  the  inatruction,  employment  and 
reformation  of  Juveniles  in  the  C^ty  of  Salem,  ia  founded  on  the  tbllowiiig  pro- 
vision of  Miss  Pltmimer's  Will : 

"Said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  so  withdrawn,*  also  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  in  B,  former  Will.  I  bequeathed  to  Oiiver  £caUng,  who  is  now 
deceased,  together  with  all  tbe  residoe  of  my  estate  that  may  remain  alter 
paying  my  debts,  Aineral  chargea,  bequests  and  Icgades  hereinafter  pvcn,  and 
aiecuting  my  directions  aocording  to  private  m  '        '    "      ' 
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Ibr  ths  Gtj  of  Salem,  in  tbe  Countr  or  Raaex,  State  of  IfaBsadiOBettB,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  ol  tbe  Stste  Beform  Scfaool.  And  I  direct  laj  aaid  IruBtM 
to  pay  the  same  tnimE  and  residue^  together  vith  any  interest  that  may  hara 
accrued  theieon,  to  anoh  traateea  or  their  traaaarer,  as  may  be  chtwen  by  tha 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  at  Salem,  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legiatarnre 
irilh  aaeh  powers  aod  proTisioEB  bb  ahsll  bo  juc^ed  beet  adopted  to  cany  my 
aaid  deoign  of  a  Farm  School  of  Reform  into  complete  effect  And  !t  ia  my 
will,  tbst  my  eald  truatee,  William  I.  Bowditch,  shall  not  bo  required  to  g;iye 
booda  la  Boch  traitee^  I  taaTing  full  ooofldence  that  be  will  Ritthfully  execute 
the  aame.  Should  these  united  sums  be  iaadequate  to  tho  object  they  shall  be 
■aJely  placed  at  Interest  until  they  amoonl  to  the  sum  deemed  Hufflcient,  uolesi 
a  anbecription  be  raised  to  aappty  any  deficiency.  In  such  case,  my  bequest 
albreaaid  tball  be  lued  immediately  for  said  Farm  School  of  Reform." 

Hie  above  bequest  was  accepted  by  the  City  Couodl,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  terma  of  the  Will,  ten  Trustees  were  chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  Qty  of  SBlem,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation  punted  by  the  LeBlslature, 
May!l,  18BB.  Ths  flrst  meetlngof  tbe  Board  of  Tnisteefl  was  held  NoTCtnber 
36,  ISSfi,  M  which  time  a  oode  of  By-laws  was  adopted  and  OfScera  were 
elected. 

Hie  amount  of  the  Fund  received  fWnn  W.  I.  Bowditch,  Eaq.,  Tnutee  of  tb» 
Will  of  Miu  Plummer,  Joly  1st,  1656,  was  $Z6,162.I3. 


TTnder  the  following  clanse  of  Miss  Plummer's  Will,  the  sum  named  tber^ 
($30,000)  was  p^d  over  to  the  Trostees  of  the  Salem  AtheDcenm ; 

"I  give  and  beqcioath  to  tho  Proprietors  of  tha  Salem  Atbeueum  the  sum  of 
'Riirty  Thousand  Dollars,  directing  sud  bequest  to  be  very  diatiactly  recorded 
ssa  gift  from  my  beloved  brother  Emestua  A.  Pluramer,  I  making  the  bequest 
in  oonlbrmity  to  what  I  think  would  have  been  his  wish,  he  liaviiig  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  wellare  of  this  literary  institution,  and  tbe  observatory  having 
been  fnmialiod  with  large  additional  iiinds.  Tbe  aaid  sum  of  thirty  thonxaud 
dollars  shall  be  appropr^ted  to  the  pcrchaaing  a  piece  of  land  in  aome  central 
and  oORvenient  spot  in  the  City  of  Salem,  and  for  building  thoreon  a  safe  aod 
elegant  building  of  brick  or  atone  to  be  eniplojod  for  [lie  purpose  of  depositing 
the  books  belonging  to  said  Corporation,  with  liberty  also  tu  Lave  the  rooms 
thereof  used  for  meetings  of  any  scicntiQc  or  literary  institutions,  or  for  the 
deposit  of  any  works  of  art  or  natural  productions.  Should  auid  library  over 
become  a  poblic  one,  this  beqnest  shiLll  not  be  forfeited.  I  expressly  prohibit 
any  part  of  said  building  or  its  cellar  (Vom  being  used  as  a  public  or  private  oEBoe 
of  business  or  place  for  the  sale  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  being  unwilling  that 
nid  boildinfc  should  be  used  lor  any  purpose  which  might  endanger  by  fire  the 
valuable  libmry  therein  contained.  The  sud  building  to  be  erected  and  the 
tiooks  belonging  to  the  said  Corporation  to  lie  deposited  in  it  within  three  years 
Irom  the  time  of  receiving  the  legacy  or  of  my  decease.  Said  building  to  be 
kept  constantly  insured." 

With  this  sum  the  Trustees  of  the  Salem  Athennc nm  have  purchased  a  lot  on 
&BBX  street,  and  erected  ■  subetaatJal,  convenient,  and  elegant  building  for  tha 
accommodation  of  tbe  Atheoicum  and  the  Kssex  Institute,  of  which  tiie  (bl- 
lowiog  is  a  description; 

The  building  is  in  the  form  ofa  parallelogram,  97  feet  3  inches  long  by  63  feet 
wide.  The  olterior  walls  are  (acsd  with  the  best  quality  of  pressed  bricks  and 
are  45  feet  in  height  above  the  underpinning,  which  is  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
h  of  brown  sandstone.  The  steps,  doorway,  window  dressings,  balcony,  belts, 
etc.,  an  also  of  the  same  material.   Jhe  style  of  the  building  is  the  Romanesque. 

lie  principal  entrance  Is  frvnx  the  end  or  b^sde  on  Essex  stieot  The  first 
atory  is  finished  IS  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  contains  a  vestibule  14  feet 
square  with  doors  on  the  right  and  left  rade  leading  to  rooms  each  31  feet  in 
leiigth  by  nearly  16  feet  in  width ;  that  on  the  left  la  appropriated  to  the  herba- 
rinm  <^  the  Tnatitate,  and  that  on  the  right  to  the  historical  cMeotion ; — in  t^i  , 
rau  of  tbe  Teadbule  la  the  great  staircase  to  the  principal  stoiy,  ootagonal^'  ^ 
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fbnn  Hod  IS  feet  ta  diameter,  tnd  [a  oonwqnentlj  not  br  Dwa  Um  oentra  of  the 
edifice;  beyond  i*  the  principal  room,  GB  feet  long  by  iS  wid^  irhidi  is  aleo 
connected  by  doors  with  the  two  rooms  above  mentioned,  uid  hju  been  Bniahed 
eipreesly  Tor  Ibe  acconuiKMlation  of  Uie  geological,  minetidogical  and  roologioal 


twaec  tbe  casea,  aoceas  to  which  ia  by  two  flights  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  each  G 

Ibet  in  diameter. 

Tbo  stairs  leading  to  tbe  prindpal  stoir  commence  at  the  bottom  in  two 
Bights,  each  of  which  are  i  feet  6  inches  wide,  one  on  each  uda  of  tbe  stair- 
room — they  ore  oontinned  in  this  manner  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  wbera  they 
tenninate  at  a  landing,  and  are  continued  tfaence  in  a  single  flight  6  feet  wiite 
to  the  floor  abore;  a  flne  dome  is  flnisbed  over  the  stair  room  with  a  colored ' 
glan  centre  at  tbe  apex;  at  tlie  landing  of  the  stairs  on  tbe  principal tfoor  ia  a 
vestibule  corresponding  to  the  one  below,  from  which  is  a  long  window  leading 
to  tbe  Btone  balcony  over  the  principal  entrance,  also  doors  from  tlie  two  aides 
In  rooms  of  tho  same  dimeniiona  and  tona  as  those  of  tbe  entrance  story;  that 
on  tho  right  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tbe  librarian,  and  fbr  the  depoait  of 
iome  of  tho  books  of  reference  and  the  new  books  belonging  to  tlie  AthenffiUoi 
— that  on  the  left  to  the  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  of  the  Institute,  and  tbe 
Library  of  the  Baaex  South  Disbict  Medical  Socie^,  which  contains  abont  100 
volumes; — both  of  these  rooma  may  be  used  as  reading  rooms. 

The  large  Libraij  room  ia  in  the  rear,  and  ia  of  the  aanie  dimenaions  aa  the 
principal  room  of  the  flrst  story,  vit,  6B  by  48.  It  is  entered  by  ioon  from  the 
two  rooms  above  named,  and  is  flniidied  fn  an  elegant  manner,  haviog  a  range 
of  Corinlhian  columns  on  either  aide,  about  21  feet  high,  with  on  entablature 
above  them,  each  range  being  12  feet  IVom  the  mde  walls,  leaving  a  spaoe  of 
U  feet  between  the  ranges  in  tbe  center  of  tbe  room.  The  coiling  over  tbe 
aisles  or  spacse,  between  the  columns  and  wsllg,  is  horiiontal,  2i  feet  Jiigh  from 
the  floor,  and  is  neatly  paneled.  Tliat  over  tbe  nave  or  center  compartment  is 
arched  its  entire  length,  flnishing  31  feet  high  from  tbe  floor,  and  is  Hdltj 
paneled  in  stucco.  Tlie  cases  on  tho  sides  of  the  alcoves  are  of  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangeaient,  commencing  narrow  at  the  back  of  the  columns,  and  widening  as 
they  extend  toward  the  sides  of  the  rooms.  The  shelving  being  on  each  side 
and  on  the  rear  of  the  cases,  also  in  tbe  spaces  between  the  windows.  The 
nave  ia  nsed  fer  tablea.  A  light  balcony  or  gallery,  similar  to  that  in  tiie  room 
below,  ia  constructed  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  floor  and  is  finished 
between  the  columns  in  a  serpentine  form,  with  a  neat  caat-iron  railing.  There 
ts  located  at  the  rear  end  of  Xba  room  a  neat  flight  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  loading 
to  tbe  sbove-nsmed  balcony.  The  alcoves  on  the  western  side  of  this  roMU 
contain  tbe  Ubrai7  of  the  Athenuum,  those  on  the  eastern  that  of  the  Institute^ 

NOTE. 

Tbe  Balkk  AiuwBMjm  was  instituted  and  incorporated  in  ISIO.  In  the  same 
year  the  books  l>elanginar  to  tbe  Sooul  Lisbuit,  vhldi  was  oalablishcd  in  ITAO, 
and  tho  books  of  the  PniLoeorniou.  Libsaut,  which  was  eslabliabad  in  ITSl, 
were  pnrchased  bv  the  Athcnenim.  The  present  number  of  volumes  in  tbe 
Idhrary  is  about  12,000. 

The  Eissi  iHsnTUTi  wag  formed  in  ISiS,  by  the  nnion  of  the  Ekmi  Hiiloiical 
Society,  which  was  organized  in  18S1,  and  the  Essex  County  Natnral  Mialorr 
Society,  which  waa  ealablishsd  in  1838.  It  has  an  eitensive  and  well-arranged 
cabinet  of  collections  in  history  and  natural  science,  and  abont  18, DOO  lolnmes, 
of  which  mora  than  one-half  were  donated  hv  Hon.  D.  A.  Whits.  In  one  of  the 
room!  oocnplod  by  the  Inatitate,  la  the  Uoraiy  of  the  Esaei  South  District 
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Wb  ire  physiologically  connected  snd  B«t  forth  in  our  b^Dnings,  lai 
it  is  k  nutter  ofiniiDeiua  consequence  to  our  chuticter,  what  the  connec- 
tton  is.  In  our  birth  wa  not  onir  begin  to  breUhe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugelj  significant  whose  tbe  blood  may  be.  For  in 
this  w«  have  whole  riren  of  predispositiona,  good  or  bad,  set  running  in 
OS — as  much  more  powerAil  to  shape  our  fbtnre  than  all  tuiUonal  and 
r^ulatJTe  inBuencea  that  come  aHer,  as  thej  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  iiuertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godlj  nurture.  The 
diild  is  not  to  hare  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem- 
pered passion  upon  him.  The  heritage  of  lore,  peace,  order,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  b«  his,  He  is  not  to  bo  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  fblly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parente-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  are  to  be  raised  by  tbe  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  before ;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  their  industry,  by  the 
gre«t  impnlie  of  their  bitb,  by  the  brigbtnessof  Ibeir  hope,  by  tbe  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Born,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  aU  righteousness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  thing,  especially  tbe  right  nse  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  so  much  of  heaven's  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
hav«  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

Oteerve  hoir  very  quick  the  child's  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
&ney,  to  catch  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motions.  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Evety  sentiment 
that  hxdts  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  oat  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  Tho  tear  that  steals  down  tbe  cheek  of  a  mother's 
suppressed  grier,  gathers  the  little  in&ntile  face  into  a  r^pon»ve  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  die  mother  in  her  prayer,  and  loolcs  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  watch,  that  signifleq  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
bandied  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  nmply  laid  aside  nnaffectionately, 
in  oo  warmth  of  mdheriy  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
ts  felt  towards  it;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
(retted  by  frctfiilness ;  having  thus  impressed,  Jost  that  kind  of  imp»>  { ^' 
ticnee  or  ill-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  bithflilly  into^ 
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the  b«d  mold  otfored,  u  bjr  »  fixed  law.  Then  is  gmt  impnlukca,  in 
this  mumer,  eT«ii  in  the  handling  of  Inbncj.  If  it  is  uochristuti,  it  will 
beget  anchristiui  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  genUe,  erer  patient  and 
loTing,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  ie  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateAil,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  loTeljr,  firm  and  tnie,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  hj  the  handling  of  the  nnnery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  in&nt's 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  ths  seal.  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
speck,  Uling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or,  bow 
eren  a  mote  of  fbrdgn  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  sufQce 
to  produce  a  deformity ;  contndeiing,  also,  oa  the  other  hand,  what  nico 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modntated  sup- 
plies of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impresuons. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matter  of  early 
tnhiing,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  couvicUon,  that 
more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child's 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  lifb,  than  in  all  hts  years  of 
discipline  afterwards.  And  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  siress  of  duty  and  care  on  the  latter 
part  of  what  I  haVe  called  tiie  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  co*er  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  numberof  years;  the  derdopmeut  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time. 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
titree  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  e*OT 
do  for  his  character.  'What  can  be  morestrangely  wide  of  all  just  appre- 
hension, than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  compared  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look,  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  &own,  and  act  their  own  Bentiments  and 
•motions  over  in  them  at  pleasure;  if^  also,  a  little  farther  on,  they  bid 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  go,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  their  books,  their  pleasures,  tbdr 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to 
prodnce  almost  any  result  t  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
fiuhton  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  lifef  Let  no  parent,  sfaift* 
Ing  off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  tiiis  manner,  think  to  hare  his  defects 
made  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  to  their  maturity,  bythe  eomparatirely  slender,  always  doabt- 
fill,  efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Db.  Busbksll.     CArittian  Siirttin. 
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SoKM  reereationB,  to  be  takea  from  time  to  time,  ue  not  oalj  aliraya 
neceswry,  but  kk  also  expedient,  because  alter  Buch  pausea  Uie  children 
return  to  tboir  etudiee  wiiK  more  pleasure  and  eamcsUietis. 

Playing  is  also  in  itself  a  mark  of  activity  of  mind  ;  and  children  wbtt 
plaf  in  a  slow  and  spiritless  manner,  will  not  show  any  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  any  branch  of  science. 

Many  plays,  auch  as  the  answering  of  riddles,  strengthen  the  reflectifs 
faculties  ;  and  afford  the  teacher  valuable  hiuts  as  to  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  young  people. 

But  on  this  subject  alEo  a  judicious  mean  must  be  observed. 

In  education,  as  Jn  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  in  virtue  itself,  there 
are  three  thin^  to  consider ;  nature,  instruction,  and  custom  or  practice. 

Nature  without  instructjon  is  blind.  Instruction  without  nature  is 
faulty ;  practice  without  either  of  them,  is  imperfect 

For  as  in  farming,  there  are  necessary  good  land,  a  good  hnsbandman, 
and  good  seed,  eo  must  good  natural  endowments  have  the  assistance  of 
good  teaching  and  admonition.  Plutakch. 

The  younger  any  one  is,  the  more  easily  can  he  be  improved  in  morals; 
for  virtue  is  in  its  essence  natural  to  men,  while  vice  is  strange  to  tbcm. 

Sbneca. 

It  is  an  evil  thing  when  by  rcasnn  of  severe  punishments,  children  bft- 
conie  angry  at  their  parents,  or  at  enmity  with  their  teachers. 

For  many  unskillful  school-masters  injure  excellent  minds  with  thebr 
banging,  scolding,  rapping  and  beating,  treating  the  children  exactly  aa 
hangmen  and  jailers  do  a  thief. 

Solomon,  who  was  a  judicious  school-Dpaster,  did  not  prohibit  scholan 
from  sports  at  the  proper  time,  as  the  monks  do  their  pupils,  who  thus 
become  mere  logs  and  stocks,  as  Anselmus  says. 

A  young  man  shut  up  in  this  way  and  kept  apart  from  men  is  like  * 
young  tree  which  ought  to  bear  fruit,  but  is  planted  in  a  kettle. 

The  monks  shut  up  the  young,  an  people  do  birds  in  a  cage ;  so  tliat 
they  can  neither  hear  nor  see  anybody,  nor  talk  to  any  one.  Such  treat- 
ment is  dangerous  to  youth. 

Therefore  they  should  bo  allowed  to  hear  and  sec,  and  go  about  to  vari- 
ous places,  hut  should  at  the  same  time  bo  made  to  behave  decently  and 
orderly.  Lctbeb. 

The  reflecting  understanding  teaches  what  is  expedient  with  a  view  to  ' 
goodness.     But  it  is  habit  which  gives  men  the  real  possession  of  the 
wisdom  which  they  have  acquired,  and  gives  enduring  strength  in  it 
Pythaookas. 

This  is  the  moat  excellent  way  of  living;  to  devote  only  so  much  care 
to  the  body  as  is  sufficient  for  the  health. 

It  should  bo  kept  under  somewhat  strict  Gnhjection,  BO  as  not  to  be  dis- 
obedient to  the  mind. 

Bodily  exercises,  if  they  are  moderate,  are  useful,  but  those  are  harm- 
ful which  are  excessive,  and  make  athletes.  These  latter  obstruct  the 
youth  of  the  mind. 

Li^t  and  easy  exercises  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  running  races, 
swinging  weights  in  the  hand,  and  dancing,  are  beneficial. 

Almo.st  any  bodily  exercise,  however,  may  be  taken,  if  the  student  soon 
returns  to  his  studies  again. 

The  mind  ahould  he  exerdaed  both  Iqr  day  and  by  night.  ModenUo 
Ubor.tr«.glh«i.it  ^  _       X.OOglC 


^  BoKcitous  to  acquire  one  poaaession  wfaich  will  ba  sore  to  grow  more 
valuable  with  age — good  healtb. 

The  joung  ouglit  not  to  sit  coostantij  ofer  boobs  and  by  tha  studf 
table. 

Some  repose  should  bo  given  to  the  mind,  but  such  as  to  refresh  H ; 
not  to  relax  its  efforts  entirely. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  rootout  bad  habits  when  once  6x«d,  stiQ 
we  ought  no  more  to  despair  of  doing  it,  than  a  physician  should  or  onr- 
inz  a  tedious  disease,  when  the  patient  also  is  opjKwed  to  him. 

spoken  wortLi  more  easily  make  an  impression,  and  are  more  easily 
remembered. 

Hodesty  should  be  carefully  cultiTatod.  As  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
Mill,  there  is  hope  of  improvement 

Solitude  is  in  various  ways  calculated  to  betny  youth  into  all  manner 
of  wickedness. 

As  unhealthy  localities  cudangor  the  firmest  health,  sc  are  many  places 
dangerous  for  the  best  dispositions. 

Knowlodj;o  of  youthful  flialts  is  the  beginning  of  their  cure.  For  how 
can  he  lay  aside  his  vices,  who  considers  them  virtues  t 

For  noblo  souls,  work  is  nutriment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  begin  the  education;  it  must  bo  continued. 

It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  serious,  than  to  be  jovial  anda  favor- 
ite in  large  companies. 

For  it  is  with  young  people  as  it  is  with  wine;  that  which  is  harsh 
when  now,  giius  a  fine  Havor  when  it  is  old;  but  that  which  is  sweet  to 
begin  with  does  not  long  retain  its  goodness. 

For  the  sike  of  uccoiuoaodatiag  the  weakness  of  pupils,  speak  to  them 
«Aen  ill  parables. 

In  order  to  prepare  good  soil  for  the  reception  of  instruction  in  wisdom 
ukd  virtue,  delusion  and  error  must  be  extirpated. 

As  leaves  can  not  grow  green  by  themselves,  hut  must  have  a  twig  to 
Stand  on  and  to  draw  sop  through,  so  do  the  best  precepts  pcrit^h,  if  they 
■tond  alone,  without  being  based  upon  substantial  principles  of  iitstruc- 
tion,  and  being  rooted  in  such  knowledge  as  is  consistent  with  right  and 
virtue.  Sbnbca. 

"  Te.1,"  people  say,  "  they  aro  only  duldren ;  they  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  doing." 

It  is  true. 

But  animals  do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing;  and  yet  we  teach 
them  to  go  and  come,  and  to  follow  us,  to  do  or  not  do  this  and  that  thing. 

Wood  or  Rtone  does  not  understand  that  it  is  proper  to  build  houses 
of :  but  the  artizan  puts  it  into  tha  proper  shape. 

flow  much  more  should  the  like  be  done  for  man  I 

Or  do  other  people's  children  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  is  it 
your  own  chilJren  only  who  do  not? 

People  who  indulge  their  children  must  bear  their  sins,  as  much  as  if 
they  had  themselves  committod  them. 

Another  class  of  people  who  destroy  their  ditldren  are  those  who  deal 
with  them  by  shameful  words  and  curses,  and  also  who  present  to  them 
evil  ax  ampler  and  conduct. 

These  will  in  the  end  be  welt  paid  for  theirfblly,  because  they  will  often 
feel  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart  by  reason  of  their  sons. 

Also,  children,  as  is  the  custom  of  fiery  youth,  arc  inclined  to  evil  lusla 
and  to  anger. 

Therefore  is  it  ncccssarT  that  their  parents  should  give  them  no  farther 
occasion  for  such  actions  by  words  or  gestures.  r     r^ru^k' 
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For  whftt  else  tan  you  expect  «  child  who  hears  cursing  ui  Ibul  words 
■t  home,  U)  leum,  except  curbing  and  foul  worditf 

A  third  duM  who  deHtroy  their  children,  ftre  thoee  who  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  love  the  world ;  who  care  for  them  in  nothing  except  to  see  that 
they  go  bravely,  qui  deuce  and  adorn  thetDAelTcK,  can  pleuo  people,  grat- 
ify their  desircti,  and  make  themselves  part  of  the  world. 

No  one  ought  to  become  a  lather  until  he  is  ab)e  to  repeat  to  his  chil- 
dren the  ten  commandments  and  enough  of  the  gospels  to  make  them  good 
Chris^ang. 

But  many  persons  hasten  to  enter  the  sacrament  of  holy  matrimony 
when  they  can  scarcely  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  They  know  nothing  and 
can  therefore  neither  recite  nor  teach  their  children  anything. 

Parents  should  instruct  their  children  aright  in  the  fear  of  God. 

If  Christianity  is  to  become  part  of  their  mental  character,  instruction 
must  be  given  Irom  childhood  up.  I  would  even  permit  it  to  be  given  in 
theendte. 

I  say  and  admonish ;  that  children  should  timely  be  taught  hy  wam- 
ingR,  fear,  admonitionB  and  punitJimcnt,  to  abhor  lying,  and  especially  of 
ddlin^  God  (o  witneM  iL 

It  IB  laoft  excellent  to  watch  carefully  over  the  young,  and  keep 
them  under  good  discipline  and  in  good  habilB ;  and  to  this  end  all  possv- 
blo  industry  Khouldbu  exerted,  to  keep  theyoungboysiind  girls  from  see- 
ing and  hearing  any  shameful  thing;  for  they  have  abundance  of  evil 
dcKires  in  their  blood  without  it  Lutbeb. 

To  learn  is,  to  proceed  from  something  that  is  known,  totheknowle^e 
of  something  unknown. 

Everything  is  learned,  either  by  example,  rule,  or  practice. 

The  truth  is  what  must  be  held  up  before  the  understanding,  the  good 
before  the  will,  the  possible  before  the  executive  faculties ;  to  which  may 
be  added  practice,  governed  by  rules. 

Rules  siiould  not  be  set  forui  before  examples. 

In  this  particular  artiians  must  be  initiated ;  who  do  not  deliver  a  theo- 
retical lecture  to  their  apprentice  upon  their  trade,  but  cause  him  to 
oliKerve  how  they,  the  masters,  set  about  it 

Doing  can  only  be  learned  by  doing  -,  writing  by  writing,  painting  by 
painting. 

No  second  thing  should  be  taken  up  until  the  first  is  woll  learned. 

In  connection  with  tho  second,  repeat  the  flret 

Teaching  should  be  progrcHsive;  should  proceed  Irom  the  easy  to  the 
difflcult ;  from  few  lo  many ;  fVom  tho  simple  to  tho  compound ;  from  the 
near  to  Uie  more  distant ;  fhim  the  regular  (o  the  irregular. 

Actual  intuition  is  better  than  demonstration. 

It  is  useful  to  apprehend  the  same  thing  with  Eeveral  senses. 

A  matter  is  uiiderstood,  when  its  inner  iMlure  is  recognised  in  like  man- 
ner as  \a  its  outer  nature,  by  the  senses. 

For  this  inner  comprehension  is  requisite  a  correct  mental  vision,  « 
definite  object,  and  persistent  study. 

Only  <Hie  object  should  bo  considered  at  one  time ;  and  the  whole  of  it 
first,  and  its  parts  afterward. 

Memory  has  three  purposes ;  to  receive,  to  hold  fast,  to  render  up  again. 

The  matters  to  be  remembered  must  be  distinct,  connected,  well-order- 
ed ;  the  mind  not  orcr-looded  with  impressions,  which  will  confuse  each 
uther,  but  calm,  and  directed  only  to  one  thing,  and  that  with  love  or 
admiration. 

B«tantion  in  the  satmoej  is  flKiliUted  1^  rep^Uon ;  and  recollection, 
by  associated  ideas.  i^^i^,,    .dOOQlc 
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The  joungest  children  shoald  be  itutructed  in  things  ruuble. 

Upon  such,  pictures  make  the  deepest  impretwloa 

Examples  wo  far  them  -,  Kid  precept ;  but  not  >bstnu:t  rulw. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  genius. 

Or  if  he  is,  let  him  leam  patience. 

It  is  not  always  the  pupils  who  understand  quickest  nbo  are  the  beat 

The  sloth  (rf  pupiU  uunt  be  oompensated  by  the  teacher's  iodustiy. 

BegioDcn  must  work  slowly;  and  then  iaster  and  bster,  as  they 
advance. 

Learning  will  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  them  in 
a  friendly  and  suitable  manner ;  Bhow  them  the  object  of  their  work ;  do 
not  merely  listen  to  them  but  join  in  workini  with  them  and  conreise 
with  them ;  and  if  sufficient  variety  is  afforded. 

It  Ih  especially  important  that  the  pupils  should  themaelvee  be  made  to 
teach;  Fortius  Bays,  that  he  learned  much  &om  his  teachera,  more  from 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  moat  from  his  scholars. 

The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. 

The  art  of  training  up  men  is  not  a  superQcial  one,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  of  nature  and  of  our  salvation.  Comemids. 

Be  cireful  of  your  children  and  of  their  management  As  soon  as  they 
besin  to  creep  about  and  to  walk,  do  not  let  them  be  Idle. 

Young  people  must  have  something  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  idle. 

Their  bodies  must  be  kept  in  constant  activity ;  for  the  mind  is  not  yet 
able  to  perform  its  complete  functions. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselves  in  vicious  or  wicked 
ways,  give  them  flxed  hours  for  rolasation ;  and  keep  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  at  study  or  at  work,  even  if  of  trifling  useful- 
ness, or  not  gainful  to  you. 

It  is  eufBcJent  proDt  if  they  are  thus  kept  from  having  an  opportunity 
for  evil  thoughts  or  words. 

Therefore  it  is  that  children  are  nowhere  better  situated  than  at  school 
or  at  church.  Hoschbkosch. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first  of  all ;  from  which  all  governments 
and  doniiuion»  take  their  origin. 

If  this  root  is  not  good,  there  can  be  neither  good  stem  nor  good  fruit 
from  it. 

EingdoDW,  moreover,  are  made  up  of  single  families. 

Where  fathers  and  mothers  govern  all  at  homo  and  let  their  children's 
obstinacy  prevul.  neither  city,  market,  villi^e,  country,  principality  nor 
kingdom  can  be  governed  well  and  peacefully.  Lutueb. 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  wrote  to  his  son  as  fbllowa :  Orace  and  peace  in 
Christ,  toy  dear  little  son.     I  see  with  pleasure  that  jou  learn  well  and 

Eray  constantly.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  son.  When  I  come  home,  I  wlU 
ring  you  a  beautiful  present 

I  saw  a  beautiful  pleasant  garden,  where  many  children  were  walking;, 
with  golden  clothes,  and  eating  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears  and  cherries  and  plnni.').  and  were  singing  and  jumping  and  cnjojrinK 
thonv^elvcs ;  and  they  had  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles. 

TIten  I  a^ed  the  man  who  owned  the  garden,  what  children  these 
wer&  And  he  said,  "These  are  the  children  who  pray  willingly,  leam 
well  and  are  good." 

Then  I  said,  "Dear  man,  I  also  have  a  son,  called  Hanschen  Lather. 
Hay  be  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  that  he  can  eat  sudi  beautifhl 
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ftpplea  and  pears,  tnd  ride  sach  pretty  poniw,  uid  play  with  these  chil- 
dren f" 

Then  the  man  said,  "If  ha  prays  irilHngly,  and  leanu  well  and  i§ 
sood,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  and  LippuB  and  Jost  too ;  and 
if  the^  all  come,  tlief  shall  have  fifes  and  drums  and  singing  and  all  awti 
of  stnnged  instruments,  and  dance  and  shoot  witii  little  cross-bows." 

And  he  showed  me  an  open  meadow  in  the  garden,  arranged  for  dan- 
cing ;  and  there  were  hanging  np  many  goldm  fifes  and  drums  and  silver 
eroBB-bows. 

But  this  was  qutte  early,  and  tho  children  had  not  dined;  so  that  I 
could  not  wait  to  see  the  (uncing.  So  I  said  to  the  man,  "Ah,  my  dear 
sir ;  I  will  go  at  once  and  write  all  this  to  my  dear  little  son  Ktmacben,  so 
that  he  shall  pray  constantly  and  learn  well  and  b«  diligent,  so  that  ho 
al£o  may  come  into  the  garden ;  but  he  has  an  aunt  Lehne,  whom  he  must 
bring  with  him." 

Then  the  man  said,  "  It  shall  be  so ;  go  and  write  so  to  him." 

Therefore,  dear  tittle  son  Hdnschen,  learn  and  pny  with  good  courage, 
and  tell  Lippus  and  Jost  also,  so  that  they  may  pray  and  team  also,  and 
then  you  can  all  ttiree  be  admitted  into  the  garden. 

And  now  you  are  commended  to  the  Almighty  God.  And  greet  annt 
Lehne ;  and  give  tier  a  kiss  for  me.  Lutubk.' 

As  birds  are  bom  with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of  run- 
ning, and  beasts  of  prey  with  a  furious  courage,  so  is  man  bom  with  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  mental  activity. 

Therefore  do  we  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  heavenly  origin. 

Defective  and  under-witted  miuds,  mental  aliortiouB  and  monstrositiefl^ 
are  as  rare  as  bodily  deformities. 

Not  one  individual  can  be  found  who  can  not  by  labor  be  brought  to  be 
good  for  something. 
Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  as  he  has  children  devote  the 
ntmost  care  to  them.  Quiktilian. 

The  ^mptoms  of  children's  inclinations  are  so  slight  and  ofaecurej  and 
the  promisea  Bo  uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  establish 
any  solid  judgment  or  conjecture  upon  them. 

A  tutor  should  have  nther  an  elegant  tlian  a  learned  head,  though  both, 
if  such  a  person  can  be  found ;  but,  however,  mannov  and  Judgment 
should  be  preferred  before  reading. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  Bchoolmaatera  to  be  etemallT  thundering  in  their 
pupils'  eara,  as  they  were  pouring  into  a  flinnel.  ^ow  I  would  have  a 
tutor  to  correct  this  error,  and  that,  at  the  very  Bret  outset,  ho  should, 
according  to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test,  permitting 
bia  pupil  bjmaelf  to  taste  and  relish  thin^  and  of  himself  to  choose  ana 
dwcem  them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and  sometimes  making 
him  break  thie  ice  himsdC 

Socrates,  and  since  him,  Arcesilaus,  made  flrat  their  scholars  speak, 
and  then  spoke  to  them. 

Tis  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to 
condMcend  to  his  pupil's  puerile  notions  and  to  govern  and  direct  them. 

Let  the  master  not  only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  bis  les- 
•on,  but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  and  let  him  judge  of 
the  profit  he  has  made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  hut  by  that 
of  his  nodentanding. 

Let  him  make  him  pot  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred  several 
forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many  several  sutgects,  to  see  if  ho  yet 
lightly  compnjiend  it,  and  has  made  it  his  own.  'Tia  a  sign  of  crudity 
a^  indigestioo,  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the  same  condition  it 


WAS  swallowed  down ;  the  storauh  hu  not  peribnned  ita  otBce,  iiiil««s  it 
tuth  Altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what  was  committed  to  it  to  concocL 

Our  minds  work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  compelled  to  follow 
U)e  i^petite  of  another's  fancy;  enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authoritj' 
of  another's  instruction,  we  have  been  bo  subjected  to  the  trammel  that 
we  have  no  free  nor  natural  pace  of  our  own. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  exambe  and  thoroughly  sift  everything  he 
Beads,  aod  lodge  nothing  in  his  head  upon  aimi^e  authoritj  and  upon  trust 

Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  fh>m  this  flower  and  that  blossom,  here 
and  there  where  thev  And  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the  honey, 
which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  maijoram. 

So  the  several  fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  ho  will  trans- 
form and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work  tiiMt  shall  be  absolutely  bis 

To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge. 

Our  pedagogues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  thom  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  lotten  and  syllables 
are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

I  could  wish  to  know  wh^er  a  dancing-master  could  have  taught  us 
to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it  as  these  men  pretend  to  inform 
our  underslanilings,  without  ever  setting  thom  to  worlC  and  to  make  lU 
judge  and  speak  well,  without  exercising  us  in  judging  and  speaking. 

'Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children  should  not  be  brought  up 
in  their  parents'  lap.  Their  natural  afiection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
dbcreet  of  them  over-fond. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  a  child's  Boul,  you  are  also  to  make  bis 
SinewB  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be  oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body. 

A  boy  must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of  severe  exercise, 
'  >  enaljle   him   to   the   pain   and   hardship   of  dislocations,   colics,   and 


and  virtue  be  eminently  manif^ted  in  the  pupil's  speech. 
Hake  him  understand  that  to  acknowledge  the  error  ha  shall  discover  in 
his  own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  himself  is  an  effect  of  judg- 
ment and  sincerity,  wbidi  are  the  principal  tbinKs  ho  is  to  seek  alter,  and 
that  obitiniuy  and  contention  are  common  quuities,  roost  appearing  in 
^d  best  becoming  a  mean  soul. 

Let  him  examine  every  man's  talent ;  and  something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
By  observing  the  graces  and  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  him- 
self an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of  the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to  enquire  alter  every  thing, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singular  near  the  place  where  he  sh^ 
^esid^  let  him  go  and  see  it 

H ethmks  the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season  his  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  that  which  i«gulates  his  manners  and  his  sense  j 
that  taaches  him  to  know  himself^  and  bow  both  well  to  die  and  well  to 

Horn  many  have  k  seen  in  mj  time,  totally  bnitifled  by  an  immoderat« 
thirst  after  knowledge  1 

Oar  very  exercisee  and  recreations,  running,  wrestlii^  music,  dancing, 
hnn^g,  riding,  and  fencios,  wilt  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

1  would  have  the  outward  behavior  and  mien,  and  Uie  disposition  m  the 
limbs,  formed  at  the  saino  time  with  the  mind. 

It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body,  that  we  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man, 
—  '  —  lugbt  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts ;  and,  as  Plato  says,  we  are 
"*"""  "■"■  without  the  other,  but  make  IbMa  draw  tonthv  Ukq 


A»  to  the  rest,  this  method  of  eduation  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  a 
flrrageQt]GaeEs,quitecontraiTto  the  practice  of  our  pedants,  who,  instewl' 
of  teinptjiig  and  alluring  children  to  letters,  present  nothmg  before  them 
but  rodH  »Dd  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.  Aw&j  with  this  yiolencel 
Mray  with  this  compulsion!  thjui  which,  I  cert»inlj belieTe  nothing  more 
dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-born  nature. 

H  yon  would  have  a  pupil  fear  shanw  and  chasUsemeDt,  do  not  hardao 
hjn*  to  then^ 

Some  of  our  colleges  are  mere  gaols,  where  imprisoned  youths  an 
laUEht  to  be  debauched  by  being  punished  for  it  before  they  are  to. 

How  much  more  decent  would  it  be  to  see  their  cIsEses  strewed  with 
iMTes  and  flowers,  than  with  bloody  stiunps  of  birch  ! 

Were  it  left  to  my  ordering,  I  should  paint  the  school  with  pictures  of 
jc^  and  gladness,  Flora  and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher  Speusippus 

A  man  should  not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson  as  practice  it;  let  him 
npnt  it  in  his  actions.  Mohtaionb. 

Man  is  the  product  of  his  education. 

At  the  moment  when  the  human  being  flnt  receives  life  and  motion,  ke 
receives  hie  first  instmctitH). 

It  is  from  the  mother  that  the  child  receives  health  or  sickness. 

Scarcely  is  he  bom  before  he  signifies  his  existence  by  crying. 

Hunger  pains  him,  and  he  feels  the  necessity  of  opening  his  lips  and 
drawing  hia  nourishment  from  the  bosom  i^  his  nurse. 

When  a  few  months  have  passed,  his  looks  become  more  decided  and 
his  limbs  stronger ;  and  he  bwomes  by  little  and  little  more  csftable  of 
receiving  impressiiHis. 

The  senses  of  right,  hearing,  taste^  feeling  and  smdl,  develop  more  and 
more. 

All  the  objects  of  nature  around  him  operate  upon  him,  and  imppsas 
ideas  upon  his  memoiy. 

AH  the  different  suscoptibilitlM  which  agitate  during  this  period,  ar* 
lua  instructors.  Helvetius. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  and  injurious  an  unnatural  education  ' 
may  be,  by  forestalling  the  systematica!  and  appropriate  course  of  nature^ 
and  to  prevent  such  a  britigin^  up  as  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  tho 
only  mode  of  attaining  to  a  satisfactory  standard  of  morality. 

But  a  system  of  education,  directed  only  to  the  purpose  of  makhif 
man  independent,  instead  of  laying  heavy  chains  upon  him — would  not 
such  a  system  lead  towards  true  perfection,  and  thus  towards  securiuf 
the  haziness  of  our  race  1  Forsteb. 

I  would  put  myself  in  the  place  of  a  &ther  who  has  a  son  to  educate 

My  first  care  should  be,  to  make  him  firm  and  strong  in  body ;  and 
also  to  strengthen  his  mind,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  stoica 

It  is  easy  to  form  the  cbaiacter  of  a  young  child  in  any  way  desired ; 
bat  extremely  difficult  to  change  a  character  once  formed  and  establisbod. 

But  dnce  nothing  is  more  fit  to  acnustom  a  child  to  be  honorable,  and 
nasonable,  and  to  control  his  passions,  than  example  and  company,  tber*- 
fore  I  must  take  ^e  utmost  pains  myself  to  furnish  my  son  such  an  exam- 
ple and  such  company  as  I  wish  him  to  be  (brmed  by- 
Here  association  with  a  vhrtuoofl  man  will  always  have  more  infiuene* 
upon  tho  heart,  than  all  possible  moral  precepts  and  rules.     Wkikako. 

Tho  domfntir  relatioos  of  man  are  the  earliest,  and  most  important  in 
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Therefore  art  thoa,  pareaUl  home,  the  fonadation  of  ell  (he  purely 
natural  education  of  num. 

P»r«ntat  home,  thou  school  of  mannera  ud  of  the  State  I 

Pint,  0  man,  thou  art  a  child ;  and  afterwards  a  pupil  in  th^  rocation  I 

Childish  virtue  is  the  blessiag  at  tbj  ^jh  of  study,  and  the  flnt  trun- 
ing  of  thy  powers  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blesMngs  of  life^ 

He  who  varies  fram  this  natural  order,  and  makes  unnaturally  apecf&e 
separate  courBea  of  education  for  politics,  profeseioDB,  authority  or  serving, 
directs  humuiity  aside  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  natural  blessings, 
into  s  roclcy  sea. 

Do  you  not  see,  0  men — do  you  not  feel,  sons  of  earth — how  your 
bteher  claasea  are  dentroying  their  innsto  powers  by  their  education  f 

Dost  thou  not  see,  humanity,  how  their  departure  from  the  wise  order 
of  nature,  brings  emptiness  and  &tal  cursw  upon  them,  and  downward 
from  them  upon  their  people  f 

Dost  thou  not  feel,  0  earth,  how  the  human  race  departs  fhim  Vae  true 
blessedness  of  its  domestic  relations,  and  betakes  itself  in  all  directions  to 
barbarous  and  silly  theatrical  performances,  to  seg  tbcat  own  wisdom  mir- 
rored, and  to  tidde  their  own  vuiity  f  pEStALOUi. 

We  recognize  clearly  enough  such  superiorities  as  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  possessed  over  us,  in  internal  arrangements,  manners  and  customs ; 
but  there  is  no  one  who  seeks  to  bring  tiieni  into  practice. 

It  was  the  similarly  powerful  and  universal  education  of  body  and  mind, 
that  elevated  these  nations  so  high  above  us,  notwithstanding  that  we 
boast  of  poss(«sing  the  highest  civjlisation. 

We  say  over  their  words  after  them,  bat  where  are  the  doeds  T 

Our  so-called  gymnasia  are  now  exactly  as  they  long  have  been ;  in  a 
state  of  what  is  tAught  in  them  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which 
is  a  real  satire  on  boCli. 

But  these  people  are  no  longer  among  the  nations ;  and  those  who 
claim  descent  from  these  ancient  heroes,  are  degenerate,  and  far  beneath 
thetr  coura^  and  their  power. 

But  is  this  good  reason  for  neglecting  what  wo  admit  to  be  valuable  T 

And  why  do  we  imitate  words,  but  not  actions  f  The  Greeks  and 
Bomane  were  great  in  both  ;  but  with  them  the  words  were  the  conse- 
quence of  the  deeds. 

They  bad  themselves  heard  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  and  the  neighing 
of  horses ;  they  hid  themselves  appeared  in  the  rage  of  battle,  as  fellow 
soldiers,  brave  defenders  of  freedom. 

It  must  have  been  easy  for  them  to  think  strong  and  great  thoughts. 

The  education  of  their  minds  culminated  in  that  of  their  bodies. 

Tetxmkr. 

With  speaking,  children  commence  a  new  period  of  life.  It  takes  the 
place  of  crying. 

In  what  nature  indicates  as  adapted  to  bodily  development,  children 
should  have  the  utmost  possible  freedom  ;  as  in  running,  jumping,  Ac 

Nothing  should  be  yielded  to  ill-tempered  caying. 

Neither  however  should  the  children  be  taught  to  make  dmuuids  in  a 
polite  styla 

Not  everything  which  the  child  demands  should  ba  granted  him. 
Otherwise  his  requirements  would  have  no  limits;  no  one  but  Ood  him- 
self could  satisfy  them. 

Grown  people  should  no  more  tyrannize  over  children,  and  thus  intimi- 
date them,  than  children  should  be  permitted  to  command. 

Children  should  not  be  reasoned  with,  an  Ur.  Lodce  recommends;  fiir.' 

1  understanding  is  the  list  of  all  the  meiktal  powers  to  develop,  .,  I  ^' 


tt  dindren  nndentood  TMumble  coDSiderationd,  they  would  not  need 
to  be  educated 

And  by  speaking  to  tbem  from  an  ewty  period  in  t#rma  which  they  do 
not  underetand,  they  become  accustomed  to  he  contented  irith  mere 
words,  to  criticise  eveT7thiDg  that  is  said  to  them,  to  think  themselrcs  as 
wise  as  their  teachers,  to  be  disputatious  and  obstinate,  and  to  do  what  it 
is  Iknded  they  are  doing  on  reaeonablo  prindples,  merely  out  of  gluttony 
or  fear  or  vanity,  whi<£  motives  it  is  necessary  to  caU  into  activity  u 
■uziliariea. 

Children  should  be  pennitted  to  be  children. 

By  using  a  revereea  order  of  teaching,  we  obtain  only  premature  and 
flavorieM  fruits,  which  aoon  perish  ;  we  shall  haro  young  doctor*  and  old 
children.  You  ckn  as  easily  bring  a  child  to  be  four  feet  high,  as  to  have 
judgment  in  bis  tenth  year. 

Yield  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  deny  them  witii  reluctance. 

Bat  when  you  deny  them,  let  it  not  be  in  an  unpleasant  manner.  And 
]et  no  persistency  induce  you  to  withdraw  your  n^ativo.  In  this  particu- 
lar there  is  no  middle  path. 

Either  nothing  at  all,  or  the  most  absolute  and  unconditional  obedience, 
should  be  required  of  children. 

It  is  the  very  worst  sort  of  education  to  let  a  child  bo  wavering  between 
his  will  and  your  own,  and  to  be  incessantly  disputing  with  him,  which 
shall  be  master. 

It  is  difficult  end  perhaps  impossible  to  guard  children  completely 
a^inst  bad  influenced,  even  in  the  country. 

The  bodies  of  pupils  should  be  esercised  in  all  ways.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  such  a  course  interferes  with  mental  training. 

The  senses  are  the  first  powers  to  develop  in  a  child ;  and  th; ir  oerfeo- 
tion  should  therefore  be  first  attended  to. 

Let  them  measure,  count,  wei^  and  compare. 

The  blind  have  the  finest  sense  of  touch. 

Seeing  children  may  cultivate  their  senses  to  an  equal  extent  by  exer- 
dong  and  playing  in  the  dark. 

The  sense  of  vision  often  errs,  and  leads  to  over  hasty  Judgments. 

Children'splays  should  exercise  not  only  their  eyes,  but  all  their  organs. 

Wo  to  boys  who  have  no  longer  any  respect  for  authority  ;  who  are 
destitute  of  respect  and  love  for  their  parents  and  teachers  1 

Get^raphical  instruction  should  begin  at  the  house  and  the  locality  of 
residence; 

The  pupil  should  draw  maps  of  the  neighborhood,  so  aa  to  loam  how 
toMne  are  made,  and  what  they  represent 

la  investigating  natural  laws,  always  begin  with  the  most  common  and 
obvious  phenomena. 

Let  the  child  learn  what  is  appropriate  for  his  years ;  not  precociously, 
what  he  ought  to  learn  afterwu^ 

What  it  requires  an  appeal  to  a  boy's  vanity  to  induce  him  to  learn,  he 
bad  better  not  learn  at  alL 

Out  of  books,  we  leant  to  talk  of  what  we  do  not  understand. 

The  teacfaer  should,  with  his  pupil,  attend  workshops ;  and  should  per> 
mit  the  latter  to  work  with  his  own  hands ;  which  will  enable  him  to 
understand  things  better  than  explaining  them, 

EdooUinR  men  for  one  particular  condition,  makes  them  unfit  for  and 
nnsuGceiisfi^  in  any  other,  in  case  of  a  change  in  their  circumstunces. 

The  great  secret  of  education  is,  so  to  order  it  as  that  mental  and  bodily 
exercises  shall  serve  as  recreations,  each  tirom  the  other. 

After  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the  pupil  have  first  been  trained,  then  , 
Ui  onderslanding  Mvd  bis  judgment  should  be  truned.  ^ 


Pupils  Rhoald  be  warned  not  to  miatake  ma 
true  uid  desirable  happiness. 

How  important  is  !.(,  abovD  ill  things,  that  everv  father  and  svcr^  mother 
should  <»re  for  the  bodily  health  of  their  children  I  since  thoir  minds 
must,  without  a  sound  and  perfect  bodil;  instrument,  be  condemned  to 
misery.  Zscuokks, 

All  children,  even  the  beet,  have  their  periods  of  energy  and  of  fatigne ; 
and  the  teacher  needs  to  study  the  symptoms  of  such  changes,  to  avoid 
greatly  abudiig  the  child's  mental  constitution. 

To  recite  and  recite  conttnuaUy,  and  to  solve  problems  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  places  an  unnatural  constraint  upon  tho  freedom  of  the  impul- 
ses and  movements  of  the  mind. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  thing  for  a  boy  to  apply  himself  wiUi 
all  the  force  of  his  being  to  the  woi^  required  of  aim. 

But  he  is  also  in  need  of  rest,  of  solitude,  where  he  n^y  on  qoiet  holi- 
days ooltect  his  thoughto,  and  feel  himself  relieved  of  any  purpom  nbMj^ 
ever,  even  of  his  own  childish  whims. 

Uoreover,  there  is  both  in  men  and  children,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
susceptibilities  both  to  things  new  and  old. 

Periods  of  rest  are  necessary,  so  that  body  and  mind  may  recover 
their  exhausted  strength. 

During  such  periods  the  pupil  also  really  learns;  for  unknown  to  him- 
self he  is  rcci^aizing  what  is  before  him  ;  and  such  new  activities  of  the 
thoi^hts  are  more  elBcieot  in  producing  new  combinations  of  ideas  than 
all  the  t«achcr's  art 

Plato's  principle,  thai  "Uie  gods  are  the  friends  of  amufemetit," 
should  bo  a  motto  over  the  door  of  everv  home ;  and  Anaxagorag'  testa- 
mentary provision  that  "on  the  day  of  his  deatii  the  cbilorcn  should 
play,"  hns  a  deep  significanca. 

An  unlimited  series  of  ideas,  without  reflection,  and  not  restricted  in 
purpose,  tieginoing^  prograes  or  end — the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
play  from  work — is  as  natural  and  necessary  to  a  child's  nature  as  breatb- 
ing. 

f  hose  are  wise  parents  who  play  much  with  their  children. 

The  greater  the  mental  activity,  the  more  and  more  eqjoyed  is  the 
pUying. 

But  there  should  be  order  and  proportion  in  all  things. 

The  most  simple,  formless,  and  modifiable  material  is  best  for  playthinpk 

There  is  great  significance  in  children's  playing. 

Show  me  bow  you  play,  and  I  will  show  you  what  yon  viU  be. 

Stot. 

How  is  it  that  "  gymnasium  "  now  only  means  a  place  where  young 
people  sit  still ;  whore  they  deteriorate  their  bodies  T  The  name  means  ■ 
place  for  training  the  body.  With  the  Greeks  there  were  deeds  ■  with  ua, 
only  talking  about  them.  Goethb. 

There  must  be  more  definite  and  complete  psychological  and  physiolo- 
gical investigations  of  the  relation  between  tde  labor  and  the  recreatioa 
of  young  persons;  for  it  is  evident  tiutanatural  impulse  inclines  children 
to  play  and  to  the  devebpment  <rf  their  bodies,  as  thoir  most  proper  de»> 
tioalion.  SchbOdbk. 

"  The  profit  of  study,"  says  Heumius,  "  depends  upon  the  interrala 
which  are  devot«d  to  recreation." 

It  is  only  in  some  degree  of  quiet  that  the  mind  can  digest  the  impres* 
sions  made  upon  the  memory  or  the  fimcy,  and  can  make  than  its  nutri- 
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Ine«BMnt  cnunming  m\j  deadens  And  tendi.to  stapidi^;  and  H  i> 
probkUy  peychologicatlj  true,  u  Lorinser  quotes  flrom  H.  Horat,  "  lliat  in 
ordsr  (o  lewn  wi(b  pleasure  uxl  Bnoceoa,  otHj  a  little  must  be  heard  or 
read." 

How  much  more  iafluentia],  eren  for  a  whole  life,  is  ollen  a  single  word 
Bpoken  at  a  Tortunate  moment,  than  whole  years  of  teaching! 

Why  iait  that  mature  min^  learn  in  a  short  time,  by  much  less  reading 
or  teaching,  quite  as  much  as  one  who  does  noUiing  hut  hear  instruction 
and  study  day  after  dny  f 

Therefore  it  seems  to  be  real  barbarism  and  mianndeTstandlng  of  the 
yonthfal  chanioter,  to  believe  as  the  directors  of  some  gymnasia  do,  that 
all  depends  upon  inoe«Mnt  stimulation,  inspection  andmanipulaUonby  the 
teachers,  and  upon  not  waiting  a  single  minule  of  the  hour,  upon  going 
through  the  wnole  lesson  wiUiout  once  taking  breath,  upon  a  state  ^ 
incitement,  wearing,  sttipifying  and  loathsome  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Each  school  ought  to  bare  roofed  and  open  play  and  gymnsftic  grounds, 
jajda,  gardeiu  and  halls,  and  after  every  lesson  the  pupils  should  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  the  schoolroom — for  our  precocious  and  self-isola- 
ting and  overwise  young  people  are  partly  too  luy  and  partly  too  proud, 
to  play — and  run  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  fresh  air,  than  to 
latum,  strengthened  and  refreshed,  to  their  labor. 

Whatever  is  Uins  wanted  in  time,  will  be  richly  compensated  by  tba 
greater  rigor  and  actiTity  of  the  school. 

BoTTECK  AMD  Welcksr.     SUtl*  Lextcon. 

Education  should  at  first  be  more  negative  than  positive  in  it«  opera- 
tion. 

It  should  especially  seek  to  remove  the  hindrances  to  free  self-direc- 
tion ;  and  should  aim  to  render  the  will  Dree,  so  that  this  Iree  self-direc- 
tion may  be  guided  towards  reasonable  objects. 

The  educator  should  not  u  much  form  and  instill,  as  develop,  and 
call  out  C.  F.  MicHABus. 
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Hie  jonDg  mind  should  be  nourished  with  simple  ind  gikteful  food, 
ftsd  Dot  too  copious.  It  should  be  litde  exercised  until  its  nerrce  and 
muscles  show  themselves,  and  ereo  then  rather  for  air  than  any  thing 
elsa  Studj  is  the  bane  of  childhood,  the  aliment  of  youth,  the  indul- 
gence of  manhood,  and  the  restoration  of  age. 

Before  that  age  [five]  bow  many  seeds  are  sown,  wUch  Aitore  years 
and  distant  ones,  mature  Bucceasively  I  How  much  fondness,  bow  much 
generosity,  what  hosts  of  other  virtues,  courage,  constancy,  pntrioUsm, 
spring  into  the  other's  heart  from  the  cradle  of  the  child  I  And  does 
never  the  fear  oxne  over  a  man  that  what  is  most  precious  to  hini  opon 
earth  is  left  in  careless  or  perfidious,  in  unsafe  or  unworthy,  hands  1 
Waltzb  Savaab  Laiohjil    PerUlM  and  Atpatia. 

The  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  hsppy  childhood  (other  advantages 
Bfit  wanting)  is  the  very  best  preparation,  moral  and  intellectual,  with 
which  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real  lifb,  A  sunshiny  child- 
hood is  an  auspidous  inheritance,  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  commence 
tnuliog  in  practical  wisdom  and  active  goodness.  It  is  a  great  thingonly 
to  have  known,  by  experience,  that  tranquil,  temperate  felicity  is  actually 
atbunible  on  earth ;  and  we  should  think  so,  if  we  knew  how  many  have 
pursued  a  reckless  course,  because,  or  chiefly  because,  they  early  learned 
to  think  of  Sc^ipinat  as  a  cbimerm,  and  believed  momentary  gjatiBca- 
tioos  to  be  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of  man.  Practical 
happiness  is  much  oftener  wantonly  thrown  away,  than  really  snatched 
from  us;  but  it  ia  the  most  likely  to  be  piirsned,  overtaken,  and  hus- 
banded, by  those  who  already,  and  during  some  cousidctable  period  of 
their  lives,  have  been  happy.  To  have  known  no&ing  but  misery  is  the 
most  portentous  condition  under  which  human  nature  can  start  on  its 
course.  IsjLAO  Tatlob.    Hmnt  Education. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  all  our  bmilies,  of  all  our  children,  if 
religious  fiithers  and  religious  mothers  were  to  teach  th«r  sons  and 
daughters  no  religious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen?  What  would  be- 
come of  their  morals,  their  character,  their  purity  of  heart  and  life,  their 
hope  for  time  uad  eternity  1  What  would  become  of  all  those  thousand 
ties  of  sweetness,  benevolence,  lovo,  and  Christian  fbeling,  Qiat  now  ren- 
der our  young  men  and  young  maidens  like  comdy  plants  growing  up 
by  a  streamlet's  side ;  the  graces  and  the  grace  of  openbg  manhood,  <k 
blossoming  womanhood  f  What  would  become  of  all  that  now  renders 
the  social-  circle  lovely  and  beloved?  What  would  become  of  society 
itself  T  How  could  it  exist  f  And  is  that  to  be  considered  a  charity 
which  strikes  at  the  soul  of  all  this ;  which  subverts  all  the  excellence 
and  the  charms  of  sodal  life;  which  tends  to  destroy  the  very  foundation 
and  t^ameworic  of  society,  both  in  its  practices  and  in  its  opinions;  which 
subverts  (he  whole  decency,  the  whole  morality,  as  well  as  the  wh<4« 
Christianity  tad  government  of  society  r    No,  sir  I    No,  ^1  OOlc 
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Til.   PLATS.  PASTIMES.  AND  HOLIDAYS  OF  CHILDREN. 


Hyfa  are  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  play — in  tlie  ring  of 
happy  Toices  of  boys  and  girlB  engaged  in  their  innocent  sports- 
is  the  rights  of  children  to  significant  and  freqnent  hoUdays — and 
that  all  needless  restrictions,  which  limit  or  repress  the  natnral 
ontbarat  of  yonthful  spirits,  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  child's  tme 
development,  spiritual  as  veil  as  physical  and  intellectual,  should  be 
discarded  from  the  home,  the  play-pkce,  and  the  school 

We  have  nowhere  met  a  more  acceptable  embodiment  of  onr 
viem  than  in  a  chapter  of  Dr.  Boahaell's  Christian  Nuttore,  enti- 
tled "  Plays  and  Pastimes,  Holidays  and  Snndays,"  a  portion  of 
which  ve  transfer  to  our  pages.] 

"Having  set  the  yoong  of  all  the  animal  racea  a  playing,'and 
made  their  b^inning  an  age  of  frisking  life  and  joyoas  gambol,  it 
would  be  singular  if  Ood  had  made  the  young  of  humanity  an  ei- 
ception  ;  or  if,  having  put  the  same  spor^ve  instinct  in  their  make, 
he  should  restrict  them  always  to  a  carefully  practical  and  sober 
mood.  What  indeed  does  he  permit  us  to  see,  in  the  universal 
mirtfa-time  which  is  given  to  be  the  beginning  of  every  creature's  life, 
but  that  he  has,  Himself^  a  certain  pleasure  in  their  exuberant  life, 
and  regards  their  gambols  with  a  fatfaeriy  satis&ctton  I  What,  too, 
shall  we  judge,  but  that  as  all  instincts  are  inserted  for  that  to  which 
they  tend,  so  this  instinct  of  play  in  children  b  Itself  an  appoint- 
ment of  play  I 

Beudes,  there  is  a  very  sablime  reason  for  the  play-state  of  child- 
bood  which  respects  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  manhood, 
aikd  makes  it  important  that  we  shoold  have  oar  first  chapter  of  life 
hi  this  key.  Flay  is  the  symbol  and  interpreter  of  liberty,  that  ia. 
Christian  liberty;  and  no  one  conld  ever  sufficiently  conceive  the 
state  of  fh;e  impulse  and  the  joy  there  ia  in  it,  save  by  means  of  this 
nnconstrained,  always  pleasnrable  activity,  that  we  call  the  play  of 
children.  Play  wants  no  motive  but  play ;  and  so  tme  goodness, 
when  it  is  ripe  in  tiie  son!  and  is  become  a  complete  inspiration 
lliei«,  will  aak  no  motive  but  to  be' good.    Therefore  Ood  has  pur- 
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poRelf  set  the  beginning  of  the  nsttiTid  life  in  a  mood  Hut  fore- 
■hadows  the  last  and  highest  chapter  of  immortai  character.  Joat 
as  he  has  made  hnnger  in  the  body  to  represent  hunger  in  the  soal, 
thint  in  the  body  to  represent  thirst  in  the  aonl;  vhat  is  sweet,  bit- 
ter, soar  in  the  taste  to  represent  what  is  sweet,  bitter,  soar  in  the 
BOnl's  feeling ;  lameness  to  represent  the  hobbling  of  false  principle ; 
die  fierce  combustion  of  heat  to  represent  the  rage  of  angry  passion ; 
all  things  natural  to  represent  &U  things  spiritual, — so  he  prepares,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  our  life,  in  the  free  self-impnision  of  play, 
that  which  is  to  foreshadow  the  glorioos  liberty  of  the  soul's  ripe 
order  and  attainment  in  good.  One  is  the  paradise  of  nature  be- 
hind us,  the  otiier  the  paradise  of  grace  before  us ;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  one  images  to  ns,  and  stimulates  ns  in,  the  pursuit  of  the 
odier. 

Holding  this  conception  of  the  uaes,  and  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  play,  as  a  natural  interpreter  of  what  is  highest  and  beat 
in  the  grand  problem  of  our  life  itself,  we  are  led,  on  sober  and 
even  religious  conviction,  to  hold  in  high  estimation  the  age  of  play. 
As  play  is  the  forerunner  of  relifpon,  so  religion  is  to  be  the  Mend 
of  play  ;  to  love  its  tree  motion,  its  happy  scenes,  its  voices  of  glee, 
and  never,  by  any  needless  austerities  of  control,  seek  to  hamper 
and  shorten  its  pleasures.  Any  sort  of  piety  or  sapposed  piety  that 
is  jealous  of  the  plays  and  boanding  activities  of  childish  life,  is  a 
character  of  hardness  and  severity  that  has,  so  far  at  least,  but  a 
very  questionable  agreement  with  God's  more  genial  and  &theriy 
feeling.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  genuinely  Christian  parent  is, 
to  show  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  plays  of  hia  children ;  pro- 
viding playtiiings  and  means  of  play,  giving  them  play-times,  invit- 
ing suitable  companions  for  them,  and  requiring  them  to  have  it  as 
one  of  their  pleasures,  to  keep  such  companions  entertained  in  tiicir 
plays,  instead  of  playing  always  for  their  own  mere  self-pleasing. 
Boinetimes,  too,  tba  parent,  having  a  hearty  intereat  in  the  plays  of 
his  children,  will  drop  out  for  the  time  the  sense  of  his  years,  and 
go  into  the  frolic  of  their  mood  with  them.  They  will  enjoy  no 
other  play-time  so  much  as  that,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  to  make 
the  authority  so  far  unbent,  jurt  as  much  stronger  and  more  wel- 
come, as  it  has  brought  itself  closer  to  them,  and  given  them  a 
more  complete  show  of  sympathy. 

On  the  same  prinisple,  it  has  an  ezoelient  effect  to  make  much 
of  the  birthdays  of  children,  because  it  shows  them,  little  and  do- 
pendent  as  they  are,  to  be  held  in  so  much  greater  estimation  in 
the  house.     When  they  have  each  their  own  day,  when  that  day  ii:  - 
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•0  remembered  Mtd  observed  u  to  indicate  a  real  and  felt  interest 
in  it  by  all,  then  &e  home  in  which  they  are  so  cherished  is  pro- 
portioDally  endeared  to  feeling,  and  nhat  has  magnified  them  they 
are  ready  to  magnify. 

On  the  same  prindple,  too,  public  days  and  festivals,  those  of  the 
acbool,  those  of  the  state,  and  Uiose  of  religion,  are  to  be  looked 
spoir  with  bvor,  as  times  in  whicli  they  are  to  be  gladdened  by  the 
■bows,  and  plays,  and  eimple  pleasures  appropriate  to  the  oocasione; 
eare  being  only  taken  to  put  them  in  no  connection  with  vice,  or 
any  poaaible  excess.  Let  them  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  enjoy  what 
is  to  be  enjoyed,  and  shun  with  jost  so  much  greater  eenslbility 
whatever  is  loose,  or  wild,  or  wicked. 

Reli^ons  festivals  have  a  peculiar  value  to  children ;  snob  I  mean 
as  the  festivals  of  Thank^viug  and  Christmas — one  a  festival  of 
thanks  for  the  benefits  of  Providence,  the  other  for  the  benefits  of 
that  supernatural  providence  which  has  given  the  woiid  a  Saviour 
and  a  salvation.  Botb  are  religions,  and,  in  that  tact,  have  their 
tslne;  for  nothing  will  go  farther  to  remove  the  annoyance  of  a 
oontinnal,  nnsparing,  dry  restrunt  upon  the  soul  of  childhood,  and 
produce  a  feeling,  as  respects  religion,  of  its  real  genial  character, 
than  to  have  it  bring  its  festive  and  joyously  conflnemorative  days. 
One  of  the  great  difficuldes  in  a  properly  reli^ons  nurture  is,  that 
rel^ion  has  to  open  its  approaches  to  the  soul,  and  make  its  begin- 
nings in  the  shape  of  law ;  to  say  God  requires  of  you  this,  forbids 
you  in  that,  makes  it  your  life  to  be  set  in  all  ways  of  obedience. 
It  takes  on  tbns  a  guise  of  constnunt,  and  so  far  wears  a  repulsive 
look;  but  if  it  can  show  -how  genial  it  is,  how  tmly  it  loves  even 
childish  enjoyment,  by  gilding  for  it  days  of  joy  and  festive  cele- 
brations, then  the  severities  of  law  and  responsible  obedience  take 
on  themselves  a  look  of  benignity,  and  it  b^ine  to  be  felt  that  God 
'  oommuids  as,  not  to  cripple  us,  but  to  keep  us  safe  and  lead  us  into 
good.  Such  days,  it  is  true,  may  be  greatly  abnsed  by  what  is 
really  unchristian ;  what  is  aensoid  and  low,  and  very  close  to  vice 
itself;  and  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  the  Christmas  festival, 
otherwise  so  beautiful  and  appropriate,  taken  as  a  Christian  com- 
nwmomtion  of  the  greatest  &ct  of  the  world's  history,  has  been  so 
coramonly  associated  with  traditional  looseness  and  excess,  l^e 
friends  of  such  a  day  can  not  do  it  any  so  great  honor,  as  to  clear 
it  entirely  of  the  excess  and  profane  jollity  by  which  it  was  made 
to  oommemorate  any  thing  and  every  thing  but  Christ,  that,  setting 
it  in  dmracter  as  a  genuine  religious  festivity,  Hiey  may  give  it  to 
M  friends  of  Christ  as  a  day  of  universal  observance. 
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Happily  there  is  now  such  an  abDDdance  of  games  and  playa  pr^ 
pared  far  the  entertwonient  of  diildren,  that  there  ia  no  need  of 
allowing  them  in  any  that  stand  associated  with  vice.  Those  play* 
are  generally  to  be  most  favored  that  are  to  be  had  only  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  forms  of  exercise  that  give  sprightlinesB  and  robnstneM 
to  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  there  needs  to  be  a  preparation  of 
devices  for  the  entertainment  of  children  indoon  in  the  evenii^ ;  for 
the  prophet  did  not  give  it  as  a  pictare  of  the  happy  days  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  streets  of  the  city  should  be  foil  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  there  in  the  eveuiDg,  or  into  the  night,  away  from  their  pa- 
rente  and  the  supervision  of  their  home.  There  is  any  thing  ugul- 
fled  in  that  bat  happiness  and  public  well-being.  Cbristian  fstheTS 
and  mothers  will  never  suffer  their  children  to  be  out  in  the  public 
streets  in  the  evening,  unkai  they  are  themselves  too  loose  and  self- 
indulgent  to  assume  that  care  of  the  conduct  uid  the  hours  of  their 
children,  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  their  parental  responu- 
bilities.  In  country  places,  far  removed  from  all  the  haunts  of  vice, 
and  in  neighborhoods  where  there  are  no  vicious  children,  it  might 
work  no  injury  If  boys  were  allowed  to  be  out,  now  uid  then,  in 
their  coasting  or  skating  parties  in  the  evening.  But  the  better 
rale  in  lai^  towns,  the  absolute  rule,  having  no  exceptions  as  re- 
gards very  young  children,  will  be  that  they  are  never  to  be  out  or 
away  from  home  in  the  evening.  Meantime,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  parents,  and  a  kind  of  study  especially  of  the  mother,  to  find 
methods  of  making  the  house  no  mere  prison,  but  a  place  of  attrao- 
tion,  and  of  always  cheerful  and  pleasant  society.  She  will  provide 
books  that  will  feed  their  intelligence  and  exercise  llieir  tastes,  pic- 
tures, games,  diversions,  plays ;  set  them  to  inventing  such  them- 
selves, teaching  them  how  to  carry  on  their  little  society,  in  the 
playfiil  turns  of  gobd  nature  and  fun,  by  which  they  stimulate  and 
quicken  each  other ;  drilling  them  in  mosic,  and  setting  them  for- 
ward in  it  by  snch  b^nnings  tliat  they  will  shortly  be  found  exer- 
cising and  training  each  other;  shedding  over  all  the  play,  infiiuog 
into  all  the  glee,  a  certain  sober  and  thoughtful  look  of  character 
and  principle,  so  that  no  overgrovm  appetite  for  sport  may  render 
violent  pleasures  necessary,  bnt  that  small,  and  gentle,  and  easy,  and 
almost  sober  pleasures,  may  suffice ;  becoming,  at  last,  even  most 
satis&ctory.  Hero  is  the  field  of  the  mother's  greatest  art,  vix. :  in 
the  finding  how  to  make  a  happy  and  good  evening  for  her  children. 
Here  it  is  that  the  lax,  faithless,  worthless  mother  most  entirely  &ila ; 
here  tiie  good  and  wise  mother  wiiu  her  best  soccesses. 

Meantime  some  care  must  be  exercised,  that  the  religions  lif^^. 
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itself  be  lamx  aet  in  ao  attibide  of  repngnaoce  to  the  pkya  of 
childhood.  There  must  be  no  attempt  toraiu  a  conBcience  agaituit 
play.  Any  such  religioD  will  certunly  go  to  the  wait ;  any  siioh 
conscience  will  be  certsinly  trampled,  and  things  innocent  will  b« 
done  as  if  they  were  crimes ;  done  with  a  guilty  feeling ;  done  with 
M  bad  effects  erery  way,  on  the  character,  as  if  they  were  really 
the  wont  things.  Nothing  is  more  cruel  thtm  to  throw  a  child  into 
the  attitude  of  conflict  with  Qod  and  his  conscience,  by  raising  a 
(alae  conscience  against  that  which  botli  God  and  nature  approTO. 
It  is  nothing  loss  than  making  a  gratuitous  lose  of  religion,  required 
by  no  terms  of  reason,  jtutified  by  no  principle,  eren  of  Christian 
sscrifloe  iuelt 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  child  has  begun  to  show  maaj  ■ 
pleasant  evidences  of  love  to  God  and  all  good  things,  but  that  h« 
is  eager  aljll  in  play,  or  sometimes  gets  quite  wild  in  the  excitement 
of  it.  If,  at  such  a  time,  it  is  sprung  npon  him,  as  a  conclusion, 
that  he  does  not  tnily  love  God,  because  he  is  so  much  token  by 
the  excitements  of  play,  hs  will  thus  be  discour^^d  without  rea- 
son, in  ^  his  confidences  of  piety,  and  it  will  be  strange,  if  by-and- 
bye  he  does  not  be^n  to  show  a  settled  aversion  to  religious  things. 
How  can  he  do  less,  when  he  is  compelled  to  see  it,  as  in  conflict 
with  all  the  most  innocent  and  most  truly  natural  instincts  of  his 
age  !  Or,  to  make  the  case  more  pluo,  drawing  the  question  to  • 
closer  point,  suppose  the  child,  having  so  many  evidences  of  piety 
in  hb  dispoaiUons,  to  be  found  at  some  kind  of  play  in  the  family 
prayers,  or  thst  he  m^es  out  from  such  prayers,  in  a  manner  that 
indicates  eagerness  and  an  emancipated  feelii^;,  or  that  he  some- 
times shows  ancssinccB  in  the  hours  of  public  worship  on  Sunday, 
or  gives  manifest  tokens,  in  the  morning,  of  a  desire  to  escape  from 
it,  is  it  tiien  to  be  set  down,  in  your  parental  remonstrances  with 
him,  that  he  has,  of  course,  no  love  to  God,  or  the  things  of  reli- 
gion f  By  no  means.  How  often  does  the  adult  Christian  feel 
even  a  disinclination  to  such  things ;  how  often  hurry  away  from 
his  formal  prayer,  that  he  may  get  into  his  shop,  or  his  field,  or  into 
some  negotiation  that  has  haunted  his  sleep  in  the  night ;  how  often 
•it  through  sermons  with  his  mind  on  the  game  of  politics,  on  the 
investment  made  or  to  be  made ;  on  his  journey,  or  his  mortgage, 
or  the  rivals  he  has  in  his  trade  t  Is  it  worse  for  a  child  to  be  after 
his  plays,  with  only  the  same  kind  of  eagemeHsI  Doubtless  all 
■och  engrossments  of  the  soal,  whether  of  one  kind  or  the  other, 
ore  to  be  taken  as  bad  signs,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  be  allowed 
their  dne  weight.    But  which  is  worse  and  more  fatal,  the  child*!  |  c 
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uDdae  poBseaaion  by  the  spirit  of  pUy,  or  the  man's  by  the  spirit 
of  gain — the  honest,  artless,  letting  forth  of  nature  by  one,  or  the 
deliberate,  stiidied,  scheming  of  the  other — it  is  not  difficalt,  I  tfainic, 
to  gaees.  No  matter  if  the  latter  is  more  sober  and  thongbtfo]  in 
the  mood,  observing  a  better  show  of  gravity.  For  just  that  reg- 
ion he  u  only  to  be  judged  the  more  harshly.  If  then  vre  can  bear 
with  adult  Christians,  who  are  much  in  the  world,  and,  forgetting 
tbemselveB  often,  fall  into  moods  of  real  diunclination  to  tbetr  duty, 
are  w4  to  set  it  down  as  some  total  evidence  against  the  piety  of  a 
child,  that,  by  mere  exuberance  of  life,  he  ia  occasionally  harried 
away  fix>m  sacred  things,  into  matters  of  play  f  Nothing  is  more 
nnjUBt.  Why  should  we  require  it  of  a  child  to  be  perfect,  when 
we  do  not  require  it  of  a  man )  And  if  we  tolerate  inconstancy 
of  feeling  or  impulse  in  one,  why  not  a  much  less  worldly  and  de- 
liberate inconstancy  in  the  othert 

Thus  far  we  speak  for  the  side  of  play,  showing  how  fiur  off  it  is 
from  the  purpose  of  religion  to  take  away,  or  suppress,  the  inno- 
cent plays  of  childhood ;  how  ready  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fos- 
ter them  and  give  them  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life, 
even  to  a  child,  to  be  indulged  in  play.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
order,  no  less  than  such  a  thing  as  liberty;  and  the  process  of  ad- 
justment between  these  two  contending  powers,  begins  at  a  very 
early  date.  Under  the  law  of  the  house,  of  the  school,  and  of  God, 
the  mere  play  impulse  begins  very  soon  to  be  tempered  and  moder- 
ated by  duty,  aud  the  problem  is  to  make  divine  order  itself  at  last, 
a  state  of  liberty  aoalc^ous  to  the  state  of  play,  as  already  aug- 
geated.  But  the  law  that  is  to  fashion  such  order  will  be  first  felt 
as  a  restriction  ;  then,  when  it  becomes  the  spirit  of  the  life,  tJie 
order  itself  will  be  liberty.  There  is  no  such  thing,  therefore,  as  a 
possibility  to  childhood  of  unrestricted  play.  Restriction  must  be 
encountered  as  often  as  the  order  of  the  house  demands  it,  then  as 
often  as  the  school  demands  it,  then  as  often  as  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion demand  it.  Though  such  reetrictioiiB  are  never  to  be  looked 
upon  as  hostile  to  the  child's  play,  but  only  as  terms  that  are  really 
necessary  for  his  training  into  the  organic  relations  under  which  he 
is  bom,  bcst'for  his  character,  and  even  best  for  the  enjoyments  of 
his  play  itself  Otherwise  he  would  either  become  sated  by  it  in  a 
■hort  time,  or  his  appetite  for  it  would  become  so  ^regionsly  over- 
grown, that  no  possible  devices  or  means  could  be  invented  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  Besides,  a  child,  thus  put  to  nothing  but  more  play, 
would  very  soon  grow  into  such  lightness  and  dissipation  of  feeling. 
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H  to  be  mentally  addled,  and  wonid  so  bo  wholly  incapacitated  for 
any  of  the  more  eober  and  manly  ofSces  of  life. 

Here,  then,  begins  a  process  of  training  into  moral  order,  whieh, 
irithoat  wiabing  to  be  any  restriction  npon  play,  is  yet  of  neces^ty 
fich  a  restriction.  The  child  is  required  to  conform  his  condnct, 
indnding  his  plays,  to  the  peace  of  the  house,  to  the  conditions  of 
uck  persons  in  it,  to  the  honrs  and  times  and  general  comfort  of 
other  inmates  older  than  himself  Errands  are  pnt  npon  him  that 
require  him  to  for^^  bis  pleasures.  When  be  is  old  enough,  he  is 
set  to  works  of  industry,  it  may  he,  that  he  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  general  benefit.  By  all  which  rostrictions  of  play,  he 
is  only  prepared  to  enjoy  hit  pastimes  and  plays  the  more.  The 
restrictions  he  will  doubtlese  feel,  at  the  time,  and  may  be  some- 
what restive  under  tiiem ;  but  when  he  is  thoroughly  brou^t  into 
the  order  of  the  house,  and  is  set  in  the  habit  of  serving  it,  as  an 
interest  of  his  own,  then  he  will  obey,  contrive,  and  work,  and  even 
-  drudge  himself  to  serve  it,  constrtdned  by  no  motive  but  tbe  service 
itself. 

In  tbe  same  manner  it  will  be  lud  upon  him  to  be  at  his  place  in 
the  school,  to  be  pnnctnal  to  his  times,  to  miss  no  lesson,  to  hold 
his  mind  to  bis  studies  by  close,  unfiiltering  application,  even  though 
it  cost  him  a  loss  of  just  that  liberty  in  play  that  he  would  most 
Gke,  and  take  it  as  the  very  bliss  of  his  good  fortune  to  have.  Re- 
stricted thus  by  the  order  of  the  school,  ho  will  only  enjoy  his  play- 
times tbe  more,  and  finally  will  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  study 
itself  for  its  own  sake. 

And  BO  it  will  be  in  religion.  There  must,  of  course,  be  in  it, 
what  may  bo  called  restrictions  npon  children.  All  law  is  felt  as 
^striction  at  the  first,  but  it  will  not  be  that  God  makes  war  on 
their  innocent  plays;  they  only  need  as  much,  to  be  established  in 
right  conduct,  well-doing,  and  piety,  as  to  have  their  indulgence  in 
inch  pleasures.  If  God  will  take  them  away  from  all  misrule  and 
wretchedness,  and  will  bring  them  into  all  best  conditions  of  bless- 
edness and  peace,  and  even  of  liberty  itself^  he  must  put  them  nn- 
der  his  commandments,  tnun  tfaem  into  his  divine  will,  and  settie 
them  in  his  own  perfect  order ;  and  if  he  is  obliged,  in  such  a  de- 
sign, to  infringe  here  and  there  npon  tbeir  plays,  it  is  not  because 
he  likes  the  infringement,  but  only  that  he  seeks  the  higher  bliss 
of  character  for  them.  Thos  when  a  little  child  is  required  to  say 
his  prayers  and  retire  at  the  proper  time  for  sleep,  there  is  nothing 
to  complun  of  in  that  kind  of  conetrunt,  even  thou^  he  wants  to 
continue  his  play ;  for  the  thing  required  is  plainly  for  his  good — 
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thi*  for  the  double  reason  that  it  trains  him  toward  obedience  to 
Ood,  and  a  life  in  heaven'i  order,  mad  becaiwe  it  even  gives  him  » 
better  appetite,  and  a  fuller  fund  of  vigor  for,  hi*  pla;  itael£  And 
eo  it  is  universally ;  no  coDBtraint  is  to  be  blamed  as  infringement 
on  his  hi^tpiness,  or  a  harsh  severity  agunsl  his  pleasurca,  when,  in 
fact,  all  bi;-hest  happiness  and  widest  range  of  liberty  depend  om 
the  requirement  imposed. 

There  is  no  pretext  of  authority  in  the  Scripture  for  maldng  tb« 
Lord's  day,  or  SoDday,  a  Jewish  day  to  children.  And  those  pa- 
rents who  make  it  a  point  of  fidelity  to  lay  it  on  their  children,  ao- 
cording  to  the  strict  police  regulations  of  tlie  Jewish  code,  would 
be  much  mure  orthodox,  if  they  went  farther  back,  and  took  op 
conceptions  of  the  day  some  thousands  of  years  older.  When  they 
assume  that  every  thing  which  can  bo  called  play  in  a  very  yoong 
child  is  wrong,  or  an  offense  against  religion,  they  try,  in  fact,  t* 
make  Galntiana  of  their  children ;  incurring  a  much  harsher,  Ghri» 
tiaii  rebuke,  than  if  they  only  turned  to  the  beggarly  elements  thaio- 
selves,  and  laid  their  own  souls  under  the  bondage.  What  can  * 
poor  child  do,  tlut  is  cut  off  thus,  for  a  whole  twenty-four  lioun, 
from  any  right  to  vent  his  exuberant  feeling — impounded,  strictly, 
in  the  house  and  shut  up  to  catechism  ;  or  taken  to  clturch,  then 
to  fold  his  hands  and  sit  ont  the  long  solomuitieit  of  the  worshi)^ 
and  what  to  him  is  the  mysterious  lingo  of  preaching;  then  taken  ■ 
home  again  to  struggle  with  the  pent  np  fires,  wuting  in  dreary  and 
forlorn  vacancy,  till  what  are  called  the  merges  of  the  day  are  overt 
What  conception  does  he  get  of  religion,  by  such  kind  of  treat- 
ment, but  that  it  comes  to  the  world  as  foe  to  every  bright  thing  in 
it;  a  burden,  a  wearinesB,  a  tariff,  on  the  other  six  days  of  life! 

But  there  comei  in,  here,  a  grand  scripture  reason  for  some  soft 
of  restriction,  vix. :  that  restriction  is  the  necessary  first  stage  of 
spiritual  training  erery  where.  Instead  of  rushing  into  the  conclo- 
Bion,  therefore,  as  many  parents  do,  that  all  religious  observance* 
which  create  a  feeling  of  restraint,  or  become  at  nil  iricsome  to  cfai^ 
dren,  are  of  onrBe  hnrtfiil,  and  raise  a  prejudice  in  their  minda 
against  religion,  the  Scripture  boldly  asserts  the  foct  that  all  law 
begins  to  be  felt  a  bondage.  Law  and  gospel  have  a  natural  relk- 
tiunship,  and  they  are  bound  together  every  where,  by  a  firm  inte- 
rior necessity.  It  is  so  in  the  fitmily,  in  the  school,  and  in  religion. 
The  law  state  is  always  felt  to  be  a  bondage,  and  the  rettrictira  in 
irksome.  By-and-bye,  the  goodness  of  the  law,  and  of  fhem  by 
whom  it  is  administered,  is  fully  discovered,  and  the  obsdienco  that 
b^n  a  restriction  merges  in  liberty.    The  parents  are  obeyed  mih. 
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nch  cAre,  as  snticipsteB  evm  their  wishes;  the  lesaon,  that  was  ft 
task,  is  sneceeded  by  Uiat  ft<ee  application  which  sacrifices  sven 
health  and  life  to  the  eagemesa  of  Btndj;  luid  so  the  kw  of  God, 
that  was  originally  felt  only  in  the  friction,  rubbed  in  by  that  fric- 
tion, is  finally  melted  into  the  heart  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
comes the  soul's  liberty  itselC  It  is  no  fealt  then  of  a  Sunday  that 
it  is  felt,  in  some  proper  degree,  as  a  Tostriction ;  or  eren  that  the 
day  is  sometimes  a  little  iifcsome  to  the  extreme  restiveneas  of  chil- 
dren. All  restraint,  whether  in  the  family  or  the  school,  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  irksome  at  the  flrst  The  nntamcd  will,  the  wild 
impnise  of  nature,  always  begins  to  feel  oven  principle  itself  in  tiiat 
way  of  collirion  with  it.  Nor  is  it  any  feult  of  the  Sunday  ob- 
•errance,  that  it  has,  to  ns,  the  chMw;t«r  of  an  institute.  If  it  were 
a  mere  law  of  natural  morality,  we  might  observe  it  without  any 
Aonght  of  6od's  will ;  but  if  we  receive  it  as  an  institute,  we  ac- 
knowledge Ood'a  will  in  it;  and  nothing  has  a  more  wholesome 
•Ifect  on  just  this  account,  than  the  being  trained  to  an  habitnal 
•arrcnder  to  what  God  has  confessedly  enjoined  or  insdtated  by  his 
will  It  is  the  ac1aiowle(^ng  of  his  pure  authority,  and  is  alt  the 
more  beneficial,  when  the  authority  is  felt  in  a  somewhat  restrictive 
way.  The  transition,  too,  is  easy  from  this  to  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natnral  &eta  of  Christianity.  The  conscience  and  life  is  already  con^ 
figured  to  such  fiuth ;  for  whatever  is  accepted  as  an  institution  of 
Qod,  is  accepUd  as  the  suponataral  injunction  of  his  will 

He  flash  of  judgments,  therefore,  of  many,  in  respect  to  the  ob- 
lervance  of  Snnday,  are  not  to  be  hastily  accepted.  We  are  not  to 
read  the  prophet,  as  if  promising  that  the  streets  of  the  city  shaU 
be  fen  of  boys  and  girls,  on  the  Lord's  holy  day,  playing  id  the 
■tieets  thereof;  or  aa  if  that  kind  of  license  were  necessary  to  clear 
the  i^omeness  of  an  oppressive  observance ;  or  as  if  the  power  of 
feligion  were  to  be  increased  by  removing  every  thing  in  it,  which 
diatnrba  the  natnr^  impatience  of  restraint.  Some  child  that  was, 
br  example,  now  grown  op  to  be  a  man — a  profligate  it  may  be,  a 
twom  infidel,  a  hater  of  all  religion — laughs  at  the  pious  Sundays 
that  his  godly  mother  made  turn  keep,  and  testifies  to  the  bitter 
annoyance  he  snfiered  under  tiie  irksome  and  superstitious  restrio- 
tions  thus  imposed  on  his  childish  Uberty.  Whereupon  some  liber- 
dist  or  hasty  and  soperfidal  disciple,  immediately  infers  that  all 
Sunday  testrictiooB  are  injnrious,  and  only  nuse  a  hostile  feeling  in 
the  duld  toward  all  religion.  Whereas  it  may  be,  in  the  example 
cited,  for  such  are  not  very  inft«quen^  that  the  child  was  never  ao- 
costomed  to  restriction  at  any  other  time  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  ^ 
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or  that  Ma  mother  wu  too  wlf-iodalgeDt  to  ex«rt  herself  in  ahj 
BOoh  WS7  for  his  leligiooi  eotertaiDment,  as  to  respite  and  soften 
the  striotnea  of  the  Sunday  obaerrance.  Perhaps  the  requirement 
was  really  too  restrictive,  or  perluqxi  it  was  so  little  and  so  nnevenly 
restrictive,  aa  to  make  it  only  the  more  annoying.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
in  thia  or  any  particular  example,  a  tme  Sunday  observance  needa 
to  be  restrictive  in  a  certun  degree,  and  needs  to  be  felt  in  that 
way,  in  order  to  its  real  benefit.  What  is  wanted  i«  to  have  Qod'a 
will  felt  in  it,  and  then  to  have  it  reverently  and  willingly  accepted. 
A  Sunday  turned  into  a  holiday,  to  avoid  the  supposed  evil  of  re- 
Btrictiveneas,  would  be  dcstitate  of  religions  value  for  just  that  reason. 
The  true  priociple  of  Sunday  observance,  then,  spears  to  be 
this :  that  the  child  is  to  feel  the  day  as  a  restriction,  and  is  to  hare 
so  moch  done  to  excite  interest,  and  mitigate  the  severities  of  re- 
striction, that  he  will  also  feel  the  tme  benignity  of  Ood  in  the  day, 
and  learn  to  have  it  as  one  of  his  enjoyments.  When  the  child  ia 
very  young,  or  just  passing  out  of  iuiancy,  it  will  be  enough  that, 
with  some  umple  teaching  about  Ood  and  his  day,  a  part  of  his 
more  noisy  playthings  are  taken  away ;  or,  what  is  better  than  Uiis, 
that  he  have  a  distinct  Sunday  set  of  playthings ;  such  as  may  rep- 
resent pointa  of  religions  history,  or  associate  religions  ideas,  abund- 
ance of  which  can  be  selected  from  any  vuiety  store  without  diffi. 
oulty ;  then,  aa  the  child  advances  in  age,  so  as  to  take  the  full 
meaning  of  language,  or  so  as  to  be  able  to  read,  the  playthings  of 
the  hands  and  eyes  will  be  substituted  by  the  playthings  of  lh« 
mind;  which  also  will  be  such  aa  connect  some  kind  of  reUgiona 
interest — books  and  pictures  relating  to  scripture  subjects,  a  prac- 
tice in  the  learning  and  bepnning  to  sing  Christian  hymns,  conver- 
sations about  Ood  and  Christ,  such  as  bring  out  the  beauty  of  Ood's 
feeling  and  character,  and  present  bim,  not  so  mncb  aa  a  ftightfnl, 
but  more  aa  a  friendly  and  attractive  being;  for  the  child  who  is 
only  Bcu^d  by  Ood's  terrors  and  severities,  will  very  soon  lose  out 
all  proportional  conceptions  of  him,  and  will  want  to  hear  of  him 
QO  more.  Even  the  Sunday  itself  that  only  brings  him  to  mind 
will,  for  just  that  reason,  become  a  burden.  The  endeavor  should 
be  to  excite  a  welcome  interest  in  the  day  and  the  subjects  it 
recalls.  *  *  Under  such  a  practice,  religion,  or  futh,  will  be  wov- 
en into  the  whole  texture  of  the  bmily  life,  and  the  house  will  be- 
come a  truly  Christian  home.  Nothing  will  be  remembered  so 
fondly,  or  steal  upon  Uie  soul  with  such  a  gladsome,  yet  sacred,  feet 
ing  afterward,  as  the  recollection  of  these  dear  Sundays,  when  God's 
light  shone  ao  brightiy  into  the  house,  and  made  a  holiday  for  child*  |  ^' 
hood  ao  nearly  divine. 
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SniuiB  serre  for  delight,  for  ornameitt,  md  for  abili^.  Their  dtitf 
nae  for  delight  is  in  printaness,'  and  retiring ;  fbr  oroament,  is  in  dl»* 
course;  uid  forabilitf,  is  in  the  judgment  and  diaposi^on  of  buBioeH; 
Ibr,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  jndge  of  partieulats,  ona  hj 
one ;  bat  the  general  cotinsels,  and  the  plota  and  marshaling  of  a&irs, 
cone  beat  from  thoae  that  ai«  learned.  To  qtend  too  mnch  time  in 
atudioa,  iaaloth;  to  me  them  too  mneh  for  ornament,  iaafibctation;  to 
■ake*  jadgmcnt  wholly  hj  their  mlea.  Is  tho  humor  of  a  scholar ;  thej 
patftet  natnre,  and  are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abOifiea  an 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  h j  study ;  and  studies  themsdrM 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  largo,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wla- 
dom  without  them,  and  abore  them,  won  by  obserrBtioD.  Read  not  tft 
contradict  and  confote,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  diacoune,  but  to  wei^  and  conader.  Some  books  are  to  be 
taitad,  others  to  be  swaSowed,  aud  »ome  fcw  to  be  chewed  and  digested] 
Hmt  ia,  Boma  bot^  are  to  be  read  only  in  parta;  othos  to  be  read,  hut 
Mt  auMosly  ;*  and  atmie  ftw  to  be  r«ad  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and' 
attenttrai.  Some  bocAs  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  aztracta  made 
of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would*  he  only  in  the  less  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are,  like  com- 
UOD  distilled  waters,  fiashy  things.  Beading  maketh  a  full  man,  confer^ 
ence  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 
write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confbr  little,  he  had' 
Deed  have  a  preaent  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  mnidi 
eunning,  to  seem  to  know  that*  be  dotli  not  Histories  make  men  wise ; 
poets,  wit^;  the malhemaUca,  subtle;  natural  philoaophy,  deep;  moial, 
grare;  li^e  and  rhetoric,  able  to  ccmtend :  'Abeuntstodia  in  mores'* — 
■ay,  there  ia  no  stood'  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  biU  may  be  wrought^ 
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tVaiVn^r-    ^tttmltHtf.    •>  At  Ont  I  ihoofhl  then  tad  b«D  bo  ll(hl  nfledid  Ava  te 
*iur.  bol  otHOTlBi  K  Bier*  eirbutif,  ImwKUb  U  MTtnU  ({Kit*  wlibcb  >ppnn(]  iMtkt 
a»  Dm  tmI."— Sfr  Jhk  MhMh. 
-4WoaM.    KktaU.  BThU.    WJuL 

flbaemardaOuneadkyMaiilM"  TSUnd.    Blndnmeei, 

eWnDfM.     mnM.    "  Wlw,  Ibrootli  fUlb,  wmvU  ligliUiHuaiw."— SM.  il  SI 
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«at  bj  fit  Btadies,  like  u  diseues  of  the  bod^  maj  have  appropnato  ex- 
erclaei — bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  nina,'  shooting  fat  the  lunga 
tnd  breast,  gentle  nallfing  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like ;  BO,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dbtinguish  or  find  differences,'  let 
faim  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  'cymini  sectorcs ;"  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  all  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate another,  let  him  study  the  btwyers'  caaea— so  every  defect  of  the 
ntin^  may  have  a  spectal  receipt 
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"  Laeiio  ert  ooDverulio  oom  proden-        "**  Qub  anqnsm  an  do 

*' In  rtading ,  at  holdeoneern  mlh 
Ul  vtM ;  in  thi  butimit  of  lift,  gtii-     muaoM  HW 
trattf  mtk  tke  Joolinb."  „  .-^^  ^ 

"Non  imtllei  Kientis  eiiitimBiidK     rft  nuUiu." 
rant,  qoaruin  in  h  nullu  est  dhu,  u        "A  iianci  of  hitBitUdgt  i*  ofttn 
ingenta  nanaat,  et  ordmeDl."  mt  fa  an  imfnftr  a»t,fiir  ftor  oj  ill 

**  Wt  »h}uld  not  coniidtr  <iMn  tlmre     luiiig  idU." 
tcitacit  uAici  Aaiw  no  actual  proclieoj 
tpvUcatian  in  tkemttimt,  a$  withtat 
■aiiic,  if  thty  iharptn  and  Irani  tk* 
iaIfUut." 


"Crafti/  own  miUmm  H»iiM." 
Tia*  eoatKDpt,  whether  of  eraftjr  meo  or  mrrow-^iiiDded  d 


But  the  poel'n  remediea  for  the  dungen  of  a  little  learning  are  both  d  them  im- 
poasible.  None  eon  "  drink  deep"  enough  lo  be,  in  troth,  aojlhiog  more  tbaa 
very  enperBoiil ;  and  every  hnman  beiDg,  IbM  ia  not  a  dawDright  idiot,  mnrt 

It  it  plainly  imponible  that  aoy  man  fhoald  acquire  o  knowledge  of  all  that  b 
to  be  known,  on  oU  lo^eeta,  Bot  la  it  then  meiDt  tliat,  on  eaoh  ptrtienlai  rab- 
jeet  ell  wlueh  he  does  learn  anything  at  all,  he  ihobld  be  perfectly  well  inft/nnedl 
Here  it  may  birlj  be  aaked,  what  ii  the  "  wellt" — liow  mnoh  knowledge  iilo  be 
•ailed  "  littlra  "  or  "  much  I"  For,  in  many  department*,  the  very  nimoet  that 
bad  been  acqnired  by  the  greateM  proGoienla,  a  ocntory  and  a  half  back,  bib 
ihflTt  of  what  ii  familiar  to  many  a  bnarding-ichool  min  now.  And  it  i*  likely 
that  our  poaterity,a  eeDtDiyand  abalfhence,  will  in  many  thiogibe  jnataiinuoh 
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ii  ■anM*  tt  B.  And  in  nort  >«l^w^^,  dM  rtoMat  kmiriadga  ikri  any  bm  mm 
■turin  to,  it  b>t "  m  littla  ttunitif  "  ia  omparina  (/  Kbat  b*  roBua  Igiiomtit  «£ 
Hw  Ti««  racmblOT  tliat  of  u  Aneriou  tbrat,  in  wliich,  tha  nan  trac*  »  mMi 
•nti  dmrn,  tba  greater  ia  the  expanae  of  wood  he  BNa  arooDd  him. 

Bat  (appanng  jroa  define  ttw  "  mBch  "  aad  the  "littU"  whh  Mfcreooe  to  tba 
aiiMing  itate  uf  kncnrledge  in  the  pieaent  age  and  Comitrj,  Wootd  anj  one  •»■ 
rionaly  adriae  that  tboee  irho  are  not  proficieota  in  aalrMNniy  (bonld  remain  igno- 
rant irhelher  the  «arth  mOTB  or  tfce  aan  t — that  nnlcM  jon  are  oaoi^ete  tnaMar 
of  agricoltare,  >a  fu  ai  it  ia  at  preaeDtnndenload,  there  ii  no  good  in  jianr  know- 
ing wheat  from  barle;  t — that  onlta*  yaa  are  nob  a  Qreoian  a*  Forwo,  yon  bad 
better  not  Itam  to  oooatme  the  Greek  Teatament  T 

nie  other  rcooaimendation  of  the  poet,  "  laate  not " — that  ia  to  mj,  have  no 
harnlng — ia  aqoally  impoaiibla.  The  troth  la,  everf  body  ha*,  and  arerj  body 
ought  to  have,  a  ri^t  and  npeifieial  knowledge — a  "  anwttering,"  if  jnm  will— 
of  more  eBbjeato  than  H  la  poailbla  lor  the  moat  diTigent  atslent  to  oeqaire  tbor- 
eMgbly.  It  [■  Terj  poauble,  and  alao  *err  nwftd,  to  hare  that  alight  noattering 
el  diemiatrir  whkh  will  enable  oiM  to  diatingnbb  from  the  Mlk  Mad  in  medioino, 
the  oulic  acid,  with  which,  throngh  mirtake,  Mreial  pemoa  bare  been  poiaonrd. 
Agsn,  withont  being  an  uninent  botanlat,  a  peiaoa  may  know — what  it  ia  n»at 
taipartaiit  to  know — the  diftnaiaa  between  ohMriei  and  thabentaief  the  daadty 
■iglitdiade ;  the  want  of  whieh  knowledge  baa  ooit  many  Una, 

Agwn,  there  \*  no  one,  eren  of  tboee  who  are  not  {ovfoand  politidana,  who  ia 
BOt  awan  that  we  hars  Rnlwa ;  and  ia  il  not  proper  that  be  ahoold  naderstand 
Aat  goTemmcnt  ii  ncoeanry  to  preaoTTe  oar  Uvea  and  proferty  I  la  he  tihety  to 
ba  ■  worae  eobjeet  for  knowing  thatf  That  dcpenda  (ery  mneh  on  tbe  kind  ij 
government  yon  w'uii  to  eetabbah.  If  yon  wiah  to  aatabllab  an  nnjoat  and  dea> 
potie  goremment — or,  if  yon  wiah  to  aet  np  a  falae  rdigim — then  it  woold  ba 
•dTiaablo  to  avoid  the  daiger  of  enllgfaUaing  the  people,  Bnt  if  yoa  wiah  to 
■lahilain  a  good  goTemaint,  the  more  the  peaple  ondentaod  the  adTaniagn  of 
aaefa  a  goremmeiit,  dM  more  tkey  will  raapeot  it;  and  tha  more  they  know  tf 
tive  tel«ion,  the  more  thry  will  valoe  iL 

niere  la  nothing  mote  general  among  nnedoeated  people  Ann  a  diywtion  to 
aoeiatiam,  and  yet  nothing  mora  iiqiittoaa  (o  tlteir  own  wdtare.  An  eqnaliutiMi 
of  wagea  woald  be  miiat  injorioaa  to  thamaelTea,  tar  it  would,  at  oMe,  deatnj 
dl  emulation.  All  mollTea  fbr  the  aeqoiaitlon  rf  Aill,  and  Ibr  nperkir  indmtry, 
woald  be  remorod.  Now,  it  i*  bat  a  liuU  knowledge  of  politkal  eoonotny  that  ia 
needed  Ibr  tbe  removal  of  ihia  erroTj  but  that  Sole  ia  highly  naaftd. 

Agttn,  every  one  knowa,  no  matter  bow  ignorant  of  medldoa,  that  there  It 
aoeh  a  thing  ai  dbeoae.  Bnt  a>  an  taatanoe  of  tbe  impoadbDity  of  the  "  taato 
not "  reeoninwndatian  of  tha  poet,  a  bet  may  be  mentlaned,  whioh  perhape  it 
known  to  moet  When  the  cholera  hteha  oat  la  Poland,  tbe  peaMntiy  at  that 
auoutrj  took  it  Into  th^  heada  that  the  nobUa  were  pmaoning  them  in  order  to 
aleor  the  ooontrr  of  them;  they  ballered  the  neb  to  ba  theanthota  of  that  terri- 
Ha  diaeaae ;  and  the  ecoaeqnenee  waa  that  the  pcaaantry  toaa  In  maaea,  bitokt 
fato  the  boaaoe  of  the  nebifity,  and  finding  aotae  chloride  of  lime,  whioh  had  been 
wed  Ibr  the  potpooe  of  dinnlboting,  they  took  it  for  the  praion  whiofa  had  caoaed 
thadjafia;  aad  they  murdered  them.  Now,  that  waa  the  aortof  "little  letm' 
iig"  whioh  waa  very  dangerooa. 

A^n  we  on  no*  prevent  people  frooa  baUerlng  that  than  la  tome  tnparhanM4c 
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Bdi^  who  h«i  ngui  to  homia  lOin.  Smim  oIowu  in  Dm  W(^  at  Kwt, 
wka  had  been  kept  n  mnoh  m  pcMible  wtfac  "!«>(•  Dot"  17^00, — laft  in  ft 
MMo  cf  gnm  IgDCMUM, — frt  balwred  that  tha  Dm^  did  impart  ape^al  powMB 
to  ecTtdn  men  \  and  that  baUef,  oon^ed  with  «xe«aii*«  itn^dilT,  led  thasi  to  tike 
Ml  InMoa  buatie  for  •ptopbeL  In  tUa  oaae,  thJi  "Ihtla  leaning"  aotaally 
eaaaed  an  inniKction  in  ttia  bror,  in  orcUr  to  nufc«  him  king,  pti«t  and  ptvphat 
<if  dM  BritW)  aai|^ ;  and  manj  line  wen  norifined  befimi  tfaia  InwM  Imrniii 
tioa  vaa pot  down.  If  a  "little  learning "  ia a " dangBTOM  thing,"  yos wiD  hav* 
la  kMp  people  in  a  peifcot  atale  of  Idiotoj  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.    I 


oabte. 

TIm  quMtiap  a^ea,wli«t  are  we  to  dot  Blmpljr  to  imprtw  apoti  oanelra 
and  npoD  aU  people  the  importance  of  lalrarilig  in  that  mucli  ocgleoted  bcanoh 
of  hmnan  knotrtedge — the  knowledge  of  oar  own  igBoraitce; — and  if  reoNinber- 
ingdtat  itia  tiyaacnhneaaf  real  igw«atioe  that  real  knowledge  mnat  be  gained. 
Bm  eren  when  that  fiirlher  knowledge  ia  not  attained,  Mdl  e«en  tha  knowledge 
of  Ae  ignonnoe  ie  a  great  thing  in  ita^i  ao  groat,  it  aaema,  aa  to  ir^'titwf^ 
Sowatea  the  wiMat  of  hie  (ima. 

Some  of  the  chief  aonnNa  <f  umlamin  IgnotanEe  ma;  be  worth  notidng  hers, 
Ihq' ara  to  be  KM^td  in  oar  oo(  b«ing  aware ;  1.  Haw  inadeqoate  a  mediun  In- 
gaage  ia  for  oonrejing  tixT^^t  2.  How  inade^iMte  onr  107  misde  are  lor  tb* 
Ooc^febMiaiMiof  oai;  ddnga.  3.  Blowlitlle  we  need  vndeiataod  a  word  wUA 
nMT  jatlMluniUar  toaa,  tndwhiohwe  may  naein  rBaaonlr^i  Thia  pieoe  of  i(t- 
noranoe  ia  doedj  omnected  with  the  two  fongoing.  (Henoe,  freqnentlp,  mea 
will  aooept  •■  an  eiplaoMion  of  a  pbenontenon,  a  SMra  etatwnfiit  cf  tha  diffioalQ 
in  other  woida.)  i.  How  ntterlj  ignorant  we  ate  of  efficient  caneea  g  and  how 
the  ^dkat^her  wbo  refon  to  tha  law  of  gravitMicn  the  blling  ef  a  Mono  to  the 
eardi,  DO  fnrther  cipluna  the  {dwoomeDoi)  than  the  peaaant,  who  would  m7  it  >■ 
the  natore  of  it.  The  pfaikaopber  knowi  that  tbe  Moea  obey*  tbe  aoaw  law  to 
whieh  all  atin-  bodlaa  are  anliiaot,  and  to  wiMb,  for  ooDToiieBoe,  ha  girM  Iba 
name  of  graTitali<ai.  Bia  knowledge  ia  only  more  g<aeral  than  the  p«aMiit^  ( 
irtneh,  however,  ia  a  TaatadraMage.  S.  How  many  wih^  there  are  that  eiprMa, 
not  the  natnre  of  the  thmg  they  are  applied  to,  bnt  the  manner  in  wbloh  tb^ 
iffkal  u» ;  and  which,  therefore,  give  aboat  aa  corroot  a  notion  of  tboaa  tUnff^  m 
tbe  word  "ttmked"  would,  if  applied  to  a  atiok  half  immaraed  bi  water.  (SoA 
ii  the  wind  CAoaM,  with  all  itafbmily.)  S.  How  nany  oioate  may,  and  naoaiDy 
do.  condiHM  (0  the  aama  efieoL  7.  How  liable  tbe  faooltiea,  eren  of  tbo  abktf, 
K*  to  oeoaaianal  Ulorc ;  ao  that  they  ahaU  overtook  iniaiakta  (and  (hoae  often  tb*  * 
nwat  at  nriaaoe  with  their  own  MtaUiAed  notlaiw)  wbioh,  t»ln  Mca  arjani, 
aecai  qolla  groae  even  to  intoior  nicau  8.  Bow  moeh  all  are  biamed,  in  all  Iheif 
nwnl  TcaB(Hiinga,  by  aalT-love,  or  fetiape,  Nibet,  partially  to  himam  matmr*,  taA 
otba  paariMM,  9.  Dt^iald  Stewart  wonld  add  veiy  joatly,  How  little  we  know 
■f  Mstlar  j  BO  men  indeed  Uian  of  ndnd)  Ihongh  ^  are  prooa  to  attempt  ez- 
pUnbg  tbe  phaoooNM  of  nind  by  Hmmo  of  tnatter ;  for,  what  ia  familiar  umh 
gmimMf  eonadar  aa  w«U  inMm,  Ibongh  the  bet  ia  nfUoer  otherwiae. 

Tba  enora  ariang  from  thiae  eaaeoe,  and  from  not  oalonlating  m  thata^ — that 
ia,  In  abort,  (torn  ^noiaaoa  of  onr  own  Igqncanea,  bave  (probably  impeded  phUo»- 
epliy  more  than  all  other  abataalea  pat  together. 

Cwaia  it  ia,  that  wly  by  Ibia  ignannea  of  onr  ignotanea  oan  "  ft  littb  Wnb^  1*  . 
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b«ea*«''»'*BgwiMi  tUng."  ^ElMdMgenaf  kDowbdgaaMiMtlabaeaaipand 
wUi  the  Jwgwofignonuiw.  A  rMabMON  likely  Iohm  ha  m;  in  dukua* 
than  in  Iviligrjli .-  in  twiUght  thu  in  foU  •on.  And  Ihow  «oiiHmnwa  cf  alndki 
who  aj  (with  IbodniOe,  In  Ui  TVMt***  u^mntt  CimUftelmi*)  "  If  n  hsno 
knew  m  nook  •■  m  man,  I  iliaald  net  liks  ta  b«  lu«  Mm,"  on^  to  add, ''  If  ■ 
UMkamrulittieuabona,!  AooldnMlikatatniatliimtorU*."  Itiaindirf 
pOHibla  lo  cdneato  Um  obildNli  «f  Iko  poor  n  n  to  diiqiulify  tkam  fcranknmU* 
•nd  tadwiiow  ■Ulioa  in  life]  bnt  Ikia  miMka  dooi  not  lo  mooh  aonilrt  in  Ik* 
Manmt  c#  tka  knowlodgi  inqartad,  u  in  the  kini  and  tke  waniMr  ttf  adaN* 
tiotip  fiabito  esriy  oiignAcd  od  ckildfe&4  of  iwalar  attantiony^-of  ataady  ai^^ 
antion  to  what  tkay  an  alioot, — of  prompt  obadieoM  lo  the  direo&xn  they  ra- 
edn, — at  clmliuiai,  ocdo-,  and  deaaot  and  modaat  bekarior,  oan  not  but  Iw  of 
adnntage  to  tkam  in  after  lUb,  wbatarw  tkair  Ation  may  bo.  And  oartaislyf 
tluir  familiar  aoqnaintBDoa  wltk  tho  preoapta  and  aumj^  of  ffim  wko,  wkoB  all 
■Miooa  cl  lib  ware  at  kja  Muunaud,  oboaa  to  be  tha  repstad  aMi  at  a  pocr  ma- 
okmio,  and  to  lire  witb  paaMnta  and  Eabenmn ;  or,  agun,  of  hi>  apntla  Fanl, 
wkoaa  own  kanda  "  mhiiatsred  to  Ua  naoaaaitiaa,"  and  to  tboae  of  kia  oaaijaa.- 
iaoa : — anch  atodlea,  I  tmj,  can  aordy  nsrar  tand  to  nnfit  any  ona  for  a  life  of 


Wkat,  then,  la  tks  "  mattaring  " — tba  imparfbut  and  ■npei'^dil  knoiriadge— 
ftat  rwlly  doaa  daaarta  ecoliimptt  A  lilf^t  and  attperfioiBl  ktwwIadBaia  joalty 
MBdemned,  when  It  ia  pnt  in  the  plaee  of  mora  foil  and  aunt  knowladga.  Snek 
■B  aaqnaintama  with  ^omiMty  and  anatomy,  a.  g.  aa  wooid  ba  oraditable,  and 
Mt  aadaaa,  to  ■  lawyer,  woaU  ba  oontemptiUe  Ibr  a  phyaitdan ;  and  anak  n 
aaqaaiBtanoe  wHk  law  aa  woold  be  dealrahle  lot  him,  weald  be  a  moat  diaoraditk- 
bla  amaUaring  for  a  lawyer. 

It  li  to  be  obaerrcd  that  tke  word  anattering  ia  ^q>liad  to  two  diflbrant  kinda 
cfaaantyknow)edge-:-lhar>tfiaM«CoryaodtlMaa(»^l«Ml;  tboogk  it  aaama  Iks 
BNaa  MrieOy  to  bdoag  to  tb*  latter.  Sow,  aa  it  ia  aridaw  tkat  no  om  eu  lean 
ifl  thlnga  perfeally,  it  aaema  beat  to  a  man  to  make  aMie  potioit  hit  main  al:gect, 
■aaordteg  to,  <nt,  bl«  taUiitgi  aeoondly,  bianalaralicaJ;  or  thirdly,  bb  oyjar- 
tmmitlu !  than,  let  him  gat  a  aliglit  Imowledge  of  what  daa  b  worth  it,  regnlatad 
In  U*  doiae  by  iba  Mme  tkiMoiroomatanoea;  whlili  ahoold  aba  determine,  ia 
pant  nMaanie,  where  an  elementary  and  wliare  a  aoperScial  knowledga  b  dear- 
■Ue.  Soahaatfeof  the  moat  digaifiad  and  philoaopUonl  nattire  are  moat  proper 
iBr  ahnaeolaiy  atady ;  and  Mck  aa  we  are  the  meet  likely  (o  be  called  npoa  to 
pwHiiil  to  oniMlTaa,  Ike  moet  proper  to  anpeifidal ;  t.  g.,  U  wonld  be  to  moat 
OMB  tf  no  pnottid  aaa,  and,  emaeqnently,  not  wortk  while,  to  learn  by  haart . 
the  Btaani^  «(  MMM  «<  Ae  CUmaa  okaiMlan )  bntit  mi^  be  Twyw^  wortk 
rtfla  to  Btady  Ike  prinaiplaa  on  wUeh  tbat  iwM  aingnlar  langn^  ia  ooMtonetad  { 
aanCr*,  diera  la  Mthing  <Miy  eoriooa  or  loteNaiing  ia  tbastonotnreef  tbeFDMB> 
gaaaa  hi^aage)  bat  if  om  wwe  gi^  to  traTal  in  FUrtspl,  it  wo«ld  be  wortk 
wkBa  to  piak  np  aooia  wwdi  and  [Anew.  If  balk  (tottmataueea  ooupire,  then, 
bolhkindiariBtomalioaarelobeBo^tit  tot  andanektklngialMMldbe  learned 
a  Bttla  at  tali  aadt/  Ikal  It,  to  andetnand  the  elemenlary  and  fimdamMta]  pria- 
a^rfaa,  and  ako  to  know  aome  of  tke  moal  renuikaUe  ramll*— a  IHtle  of  tke 
iwdiBMata,  and  a  Uttle  of  wkat  ia  moat  called  to  in  praelioe.  S.  g.,  a  man  wko 
kaa  not  made  any  of  tke  phydoal  or  matkematiaal  arianoM  kk  brorila  parask, 
eo^  jat  to  know  tke  primlite  of  gaomebriaal  naanoing,  and  the  eleaanH  <f^  1 1 


r,  kigia,  rtntorio,  and  niet^ibjiiei,  [or  Ibe  phibaopby  of  mind,]  an 
Muifcatlj  Rodia  of  an  tinBt»tsrf  mtore,  balng  ODDiNniad  aboBt  the  buti>- 
KMla  wtiMh  «•  raptof  io  cStotiaK  vw  patpoM*)  ud  ethiM,  rhieb  k,  i»  feet, 
k  brueh  at  nMapbjnioa,  majr  be  oiUcd  the  cknMBto  itf  ooodaet.  8oe1i  kniFwl- 
■dga  N  fur  ftocD  ibowf.  Elsnumtt  da  nM  pinoh  oobm  into  agbt;  the;  an  Itka 
dwt  port  of  o  bridg*  whioil  it  nndv  •rater,  and  Ii  thanfarv  1c^  admirsd,  ihiiagli 
U  ia  bot  tlia  vork  of  leaat  art  and  difiiaaiif.  On  thia  gronikd  it  <•  aoitaUa  Io 
faBal«^  la  leaat  leading  to  that  pedantry  wbioh  learned  ladioa  oitat  e*ar  be  p»- 
e«liar1y  liaUe  to,  aa  well  «>  leMl  exnting;  ibat  jeakia^  tu  vbioli  Ibej  wumt  en« 
be  eipoaed,  iihilo  learning  in  then  oontinaM  to  be  a  duii>ieti»n.  A  wobbb 
•agbt,  in  tUa  way,  be  very  learned  oiitliaat  any  oue'i  finding  it  oat. 

''Stad  nat  tt  conlradtcl  and  confute,  nor  (o  Miezt  and  tat*  for  granted,  oar 

ta  find  loJI  and  diact>ur4e,  bat  la  weigh  tad  camider.     Somt  bookt  art  io  tt 

tailid,  otkeri  ta  be  tnaUowed,  and  a»r«  Jtie  to  bt  ckeieed  and  diguted." 

It  woald  have  been  well  if  Boron  had  added  wioie  hinli  aa  to  the  wiadt  at 

atody :  how  boot*  are  Io  be  chewed,  and  iwailowed,  and  digeri«d.    For,  bcadia 

iMtlcntjfe  raadera,  who  picaaure  their  profioienoy  by  the  pagea  they  hais  gone 

over,  it  ia  qnita  poaaiUe,  md  not  nsooaimoa,  to  read  nwat  labofional;,  cTen  ao  aa 

to  gel  by  heart  the  worda  of  a  book,  without  really  ttudging  it  U  all ;  that  ii^ 

withont  employing  the  ttoitgtli  on  llie  lubjael. 

ia  paiticnlar,  there  ia,  in  referenoe  to  Soriptnre,'  "  a  habit  cheriahed  liy  aema 
peiatHM,  of  reading — aMidiHHuly,  indeed — bat  trithnat  wy  ntteiiti*e  Hfleotim  and 
atndioiH  endeaTor  to  aNcrtain  the  real  aenae  of  what  ttMj  read — eooelsding  that 
wb«te*er  impreauon  ia  fbnnd  to  Im  left  on  the  mind  aftera  bare  permal  of  the 
worda,  mnal  be  what  the  aacred  wrileia  deeigned.  They  oae,  in  abort,  little  or 
Bone  of  that  oare  whiuh  i*  employed  on  any  other  anlgeet  in  wbioh  we  are  UBoh 
intereated,  to  read  tbimgh  each  Ircctiee  eoMeoolively  a>  a  whole, — to  eompara 
WK  panage  with  othen  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  oooBder  whet  waa  the 
general  drift  of  the  antbor,  and  what  were  the  ocoaHoga,  and  the  penona  ha  had 

"  In  fact,  the  real  ttadtmU  of  Soriplnre,  properly  ■«  oalled,  are,  1  fear,  fewer 
IbaD  is  oomnxmly  auppeeed.  The  Ifaeolagioal  atndent  i*  often  a  Mud«nl  obicAy  vl 
acme  bnDuui  rr*lem  of  diriniyr,  IbrtiBed  1^  rt/*rmctt  to  Scfiptare,  introdoeed 
from  tin>e  to  time  aa  there  ia  ooeaaioD.  He  proceed*— often  ■noonaekHuly — by 
•eUing  himaelf  Io  aaoertain,  not  what  ia  the  ipfcrmatioa  or  inalrnciiiin  to  far  de- 
rired  (h)m  a  certain  nairatiTe  or  diaoonrae  of  one  of  tba  aai>rtid  wnlera,  bat  what 
aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towarda  cKabLiebiiig  or  rtAiting  thia  or  that  pwat 
of  dogmatio  theology.  Snch  a  mode  of  atudy  anrely  oagbt  at  laaal  not  ti>  ba 
McluttTt^ly  punmed.  At  any  rate,  it  oan  not  properly  be  called  a  aliidji  ^ 
Ser^turt. 

"  There  ia,  iu  bat,  a  danger  of  ila  prorii^  a  great  iUaAwaot  to  the  profltobla 
atudy  of  Seriptare;  tor  aa  itraag  an  aaoiMtioii  ii  apt  to  be  eatabliahed  in  the 
mind  between  oottain  eipreanona,  and  the  IteAaieoJ  aenae  to  which  they  hwa 
been  oonGned  in  aonio  theolagical  ayilesi,  that  when  the  atodant  meet!  with  tltCB 
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»  dmn  hi  that  mmb,  hi  [jMgii  wharc  p<*> 
n  of  Iha  scnilral  wotJd  pMirij  ibaw  that  noL  m 
nut  th«  anlhor'a  meaDJng.  And  laoh  a  stadcat  on*  ma;  oftsoGail  axpraMing  th* 
mM  anfe^nad  wooder  at  thi  UindiMaa  of  tbtaa  *bo  oan  not  find  in  Bariptara 
■■ch  and  nwh  deoMaca,  wKA  appaar  to  bin  ta  b*  aa  dcariy  aet  forth  Ihera  i* 
wodaeaa  eipmaj  which  perhapa  thajrarejOnthB  (oftea  grataitom)  tappnillwm 
that  tboM  words  ara  CTurfwhara  lo  be  Bnlentood  exaelij  ia  the  wnaa  wbioh  ha 
ha  preTiiMialy  derirai  frorg  lorae  hBnuul  ayitMii, — ■  lyatam  through  which,  aa 
thtoagh  a  diaeolond  mediain,  he  viawa  SonptoTa.  Bat  thk  li  not  to  take  Borip-,  , 
tare  bt  Mie>a  guide,  bat  rather  to  make  o&a'i  ulf  a  fsiJ*  to  Soriptnra. 

"  Others,  t^n,  (here  are,  who  are  habrtoal  readeta  of  the  KUe,  sod  perhafS ' 
el  little  tiae,  bnt  who  yM  ean  not  properljr  baaaid  to  >tarf|r  anythiog  at  all  oath* 
■li^eet  of  religioc,  beMwe,  aa  waa  ofaaened  jeit  abora,  tbo^  do  not  evaD  attempt 
to  exerdae  their  oilod  on  the  sab}n:t,  bat  tcwt  to  be  MdEmMtly  eolighlened  and 
fndad  by  the  mare  aot  of  penaal,  while  tfaalr  minda  ramain  in  s  pnawTe  itate. 
And  aome,  I  bdieve,  prooeed  thni  on  prinisiple,  oaniidering  that  they  are  the  bet- 
ter tecipienle  of  rerualed  tmth  the  lea  they  eiercln  their  own  reaaun. 

"Bat  this  ia  to  proceed  on  a  totally  ntwlaken  Tiew  of  the  real  provinoe  of  rea- 
an.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  nbitilating  (br  rerelatioa 
eenjeetam  framed  In  oar  own  mlnd,or  toipecoiateoti  mtlteri  ooDcemiag  wbiok 
w«  baTe  an  Imperieet  ktwwle^  imparted  to  na  by  reTetaUon,  and  oonld  havfl 
had,  whhoot  it,  Bona  at  atl.  Bat  tfiia  vraold  ba,  not  to  me,  but  to  abuae,  onr 
ratJonal  Gtcalllc*.  By  the  uaa  of  our  aentea,  which  are  la  much  ths  g1ft«f  the 
Creator  aa  anj-thiog  elae  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  onr  reaaon  on  the  objeota 
areaad  na,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amonnt  of  valuable  hnowled)^.  And  beymd 
thii,  there  are  oertoin  other  pmnti  of  knowledge  nnattalnabta  by  thua  bcoltiea, 
and  which  Ood  haa  thoogbt  St  to  impart  lo  m  by  fail  Inapired  menengeri.  Bnt 
lali  the  Tolnmee— that  of  Nature  and  that  of  RaTeUtlon—whiah  He  h«  tboniiht 
good  to  lay  be&m  na,  are  to  be  oarefnlly  atadied.  On  both  of  them  wo  moat  dil- 
igently employ  the  benlliea  with  whieh  He,  the  Author  (rf'  both,  hM  eodued  M, 
If  wa  woatd  derira  full  beoefit  Trom  hie  gifla. 

"  "ns  teteaoupe,  we  know,  bringa  witbin  tbe  ephere  of  our  own  Ttiion  much 
that  would  be  nndiaoeraiUe  by  the  naked  eye ;  hut  we  mnat  not  the  Ion  employ 
oar  eyea  in  making  naa  of  it ;  and  we  man  watch  and  caloalnte  the  motiona,  and 
reaaon  on  the  appearances,  of  the  hearcnly  bodiea,  which  are  Tinhle  only  through 
Aa  Meacope,  with  the  aame  care  we  employ  in  rcaprot  of  thoae  seen  by  the  oalied 
aya. 

"  And  an  anakigoiB  prooadnra  la  requiaite  if  we  would  derive  the  intended 
bancM  A'ent  the  page*  of  insplntloD,  which  were  deaigned  not  to  aare  ua  the 
tNdble  of  hiqujiiog  and  r<4eetJBg,  Imt  to  enable  oa,  on  aome  puiiita,  to  Inquire 
Md  rtOtei  to  better  pnrpoee, — not  toanperaede  tbe  vae  of  our  retaon,  but  to  sup- 
ply its  deSaien^es." 

AKbo^,  howerer,  it  ia  qoita  rigbt,  and  incst  Importanl,  that  the  thougKu 
riwald  be  exercised  on  the  sulject  of  what  you  are  reading,  Ihwe  la  one  mode  of 
•HMUag  the  thaaghta  diat  la  very  huMhl ;  which  la,  that  of  tahiHtuting  ean- 
jtcimrt*  Sat  attention  to  wliat  the  author  aya.  PntimlBanf  Tcflectioa  on  tbe 
Md|jc«t  ia,  aa  Ina  been  abAo  aaid,  very  useful  in  many  oaaea ;  though,  by  the 
way,  Kb  uBaafa  aa  a  preparatioD  (br  the  atddy  of  Seripttmt ;  and,  in  atl  atadiny 
<K0  tboidd  be  taken  to  guard  agMiitt  allowiag  the  jndgoivnt  to  be  biased  hf 


DotM«  itaOj  mi  prematoral;  ■doplad.  And  igBiB,  <(<r  job  ban  ModM  u 
Mtbor,  It  will  tw  varj  adriMble  (Kipiiariiifi  It  b  an  ninqiind  ud  owMqaBtlf 
UliUa  <»ie)  to  rafleot  oo  what  he  nji,  ud  ooniider  whetlur  ha  ii  right,  ind  how 
hr. 

Bat  while  MluAjly  mgagti  in  penm],«ltrad  to  what  the  wiiUr  Mtoallj  Mji, 
Kod  endeaTDiiT  Hurijr  to  airiT*  at  iii  meaaiiig,  ft</ar«  jroa  pR>cMd  to  ipaeolUs 
mpao  it  t<»  jonndf. 

He  Mddjr  «f  •  beok,  in  ahort,  dmald  be  aondaoted  onrlj  BOetndiog  to  the 
lUM  role  that  Bmod  laja  down  for  the  atadj  oT  nature.  He  wama  philoaophera, 
earcMtly  and  oft«D,  aptlnat  ■BbBtitutlog  for  what  ha  calla  the  "  iDterrcgaiio  Datu- 
ra," ihe  *'  antidpatio  iiBtBni ;"  that  ■*,  inateod  of  atteDliTe  obaerralioa  and  ex- 
perimtDl, formiDg  ecliiJKitiim  aa  to  what  aeema  to  na  liktlji,cr  fitting, aecoriiag 
to  Bome  hyputhcHs  deviaed  bj  onneltca.  Id  lilie  manner,  in  atodjipg  an  antbor, 
you  ahoald  ktep  apart  iDlvrpret«tiDii  ud  MDJectiue. 

A  good  teacher  warna  a  itudent  of  aome  botA  In  a  fi^rign  langoage  that  he  b 
Ifaraiag,  not  to  gut—  what  the  aBlhor  ia  likel;  to  bsve  meant,  and  them  twiat  Ihe 
wordi  into  that  Knae,  againat  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  bol  to  be  l<^  Iji  the 
words  in  the  fint  iutaiioo ;  and  ihw,  if  ■  diSonlty  aa  u  the  aeuae  remaina,  to 
gneaa  which  of  the  poaailile  meaninga  of  Ihe  worda  ia  the  moat  tikelj  to  be  the  . 
right 

£.  g.  The  worda  in  the  original  of  Jtdin  iriiL  IS,  t  lii.tr  f^iirla;  jriainlj  aig- 
nify  "  tht  other  diwipla;"  and  one  of  the  oomtneotaton,  perceiviog  that  thia  i« 
incoiwiiteDt  with  the  <^iinioD  he  had  taken  np,  that  thia  diaaiple  waa  John  him- 
aelf,  (ainee  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  therefore,  would 
make  it  reftr  to  Jndaa,  who  aknie  bad  bees  jut  above  named,}  boldlf  mggeata 
that  Ihe  Tiadiag  nuat  b>  wranjf,  (thoogh  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  itj  and  that  the 
article  ooght  to  bo  omitted,  becaaae  it  if«iU  tkt  Mnar ;  that  ia,  the  *enN  which 
ogreea  with  •  anijietur4  adopted  in  deGanoe  of  the  word*  ol  the  paaaage. 

Thi*  one  initBDce  may  aarre  aa  a  ^leciniai  of  the  way  in  which  anne,  inrtead 
of  iDierpreling  wi  anthor,  ooderiake  to  re-write  what  he  baa  uid. 

The  like  rule  holdagood  in  other  atndiaa,  qoite  aa  mocb  aain  thatof  a  language. 
Wc  ahoold  be  erer  on  oar  guard  agaiuM  the  tendency  to  rend  throngh  evlerrd 


Bdiualional  habjti  of  Ihoogfat,  aoalogiee,  anteoedent  reaaoninga,  feelinga,  and 
wiahee,  Ac.,  will  be  alwiyi  leading  na  to  form  aome  conjeetaral  hypothaia,  which 
ia  not  ncoeaaarily  hurtful,  and  may  aometimca  fimiah  a  naeful  hint,  but  which 
mnat  be  noet  oarefally  wat«h«d,  lest  it  prudnoe  an  nniair  biaa,  and  lead  jod  to 
Btrain  into  s  coafunnity  with  it  the  wwda  or  the  phenomena  b^bre  yon. 

A  man  aeta  out  with  a  conjecture  ta  to  what  the  Apoatka  are  Ukih/  to  have 
aaid,  or  aagkl  to  have  aaid,  in  wnfbrmi^  with  the  the  thedogioal  ^»Um  be  haa 
learnt;  or  what  the  Meet  High  may  hare  done  or  deaigned  ;  or  what  ia  or  ia  not 
agreeable  to  the  "analogy  of  Guth,"  (aee  Campbell  oa  tlu  Oetp*!*/)  i.t.,vt  a 
piece  mth  Ibe  obriatian  ayatem— Aamely,  that  wbi^  JU  haa  be«n  taught,  by  U- 
lible  ■Ma,  to  regard  aa  the  ohriatian  ayatem ;  and  then  he  proceeda  to  examine 
fieriptore,  aa  be  would  eiaffiine  with  iaodn;  gwalieM  a  wttoeaa  whom  tke  bad 
ohiacwaa. 


Bn  lb*  ball  chlnkMh." 
PeTbq)ahe"pras>a(tmifi"alltbeBible;  sotwIA  a  candid  and  teaduU^lc 


LOU)  UOON.  Ill 

raaoDMiuadr  prajing  tlMt  ha  Bar  Jbd  Unn(^  i» 


"Hlc  llbir  «( in  quo  qoBiR  Du  dofnutt  qaiiqag ) 

InTHll  M  pirlta  dofmaU  qnliqne  •at." 
**  Id  Elili  boak  ouDf  Kud^nli  Be«k  Hch  on«  to  And 

And  ach  ar  Uifm  lliNli  irbit  iIkt  (uiicMlj  mk  I 
FoTH  ttu  Ibol  IhlDkt,  iTiD  ■)  ih(  bdlaaiMk." 

ft  ii  tlw  nine  with  philMopbf ,  If  ;t>n  have  « itning  wtih  to  ftnil  ph«namenk 
mch  M  to  eoDfirm  tb«  oonjectnrai  jon  hsTa  fbnmd,  and  illow  that  wiih  to  blai 
jonr  exuninatiuD,  70a  are  Ill-fitted  tot  intemgatiDg  tMtore.  Botb  that,  mi  Itit 
ollir  m/uhm  of  the  recorda  of  what  Qod  doea, — Revelation, — are  to  be  interro- 
fpted,  not  aa  wilaute;  but  «■  inttruclort.  Ton  miut  let  til  Jout  eonjeatnrea 
luing  loan  upon  yea ;  and  be  prepared  to  learn  frvm  what  li  written  in  caoh  of 
thoae  volnmea,  with  the  aid  of  the  canjcctarei  of  reaaOD  ;  not  fimi  muOB,  (nor, 
bj  the  by,  IVom  f^Iinga  and  (anolei,  and  wiahea,  and  hnmah  anthority,]  with 
Scripture  (br  yoar  aid. 

Tlla  latter  piooednTe,  which  ia  a  very  comoKin  one  with  theological  itodenta, 
may  be  called  maUng  an  anagram  of  SoHplore, — taking  it  to  pieca  and  recbn- 
■tnicting  it  in  the  model  of  eome  haman  qntem  of  "  loitJtate*:"  bnilding  a 
temple  of  one'*  own,  ootiaiiting  <^  the  atonea  of  the  trae  one  pulled  down  and 
pat  b^thn'  in  a  new  faahion. 

Tvt  diviaca  of  thia  deacription  bk  often  eotuidered  by  othen  u  well  u  by 
themietvea,  pre-eminMitly  Kriptnral,  from  their  oontinnsi  eoiploj-ment  oT  the 
wry  word*  of  Scripture,  and  their  rcadineB  in  oitlDR  «  profudon  of  texta.  Bat, 
in  rnlily,  iutcad  oTiuinga  human  eammenlary  on  Scriptare,  they  nae  Scriptnr* 
iti^  u  a  kind  of  commentary  on  aome  hnman  ayalem.  They  make  the  warp 
hnman,  and  interweave  an  abmidanec  of  Soriptare  w  a  leoo/;  which  a  just  the 
merae  of  the  right  procedure.  Bat  thin  may  be  called,  Imly,  in  a  certain  aetiae, 
"lairing  a  text  fmm  Bcriptnre,"  "preaehing  anoh  and  auoh  a  doctrine  db(  ef 
Scripture,"  and  "{mpron'nf  SoriptBre." 

Thoi  it  ia  that  men,  when  comparing  thdr  opiniona  with  the  standard  of  Ood** 
Ward,  MiSer  these  opinion*  to  toul  the  tmU  by  which  they  are  to  be  meaanred. 
Bnt  ha  who  atndia  the  Soripturea  dkontd  remember  (hat  he  ia  conanlting  Iha 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  if  he  woald  hope  Ibr  hU  aid,  through  whoee  enlightening  and 
■apporting  gnce  alone  thoae  Bcriptnres  can  be  read  with  advantage,  he  rnnit 
aeareh  hooeatlj  and  eameetly  for  the  tmth. 

'RtaduatlvaatniitttKdearfatii  aer  (a  ialtraa  ami  lalct  far  grmitUi." 
TiA  reapeet  to  the  deference  dne  to  theofnnioai  (written  or  apoken)  of  iiittd-  . 
ligent  and  well-informed  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  htfen  a  qneation  ha* 
bees  (bily  argned,  there  ia  •  prwnniption  that  they  are  in  tha  ri^t;  bat  a/trr- 
itardaj  tf  olgeeticaB  hare  been  brought  which  they  hare  Ihiled  to  anawer,  the 
prefomplioa  ia  the  other  way.  The  wiaer,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  more 
■omeroaa,  ara  thoae  oppoaed  to  you,  and  tiia  more  atrennooa  and  paraavcring 
their  oppoaltiaD,  the  greater  la  the  probabliity  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  your 
ar^ment  they  would  have  reftaled  yon.  And  therefore  yoor  adhering  to  aa  op- 
poaite  apinioD  from  thein,  »  br  ihim  being  a  mark  of  arrogant  eootempt,  ia,  tn 
raali^,  tbt  atrongeat  proof  of  a  high  reapeot  for  thnn.    For  example — HM  C 


\l%  umn  BAO0M. 

■troognt  ooDflmitioB  of  the  fidelity  of  tlw  mndationi  ot  Soripture  jwbEAoJ 
b/th*  IrMi  Sobool  ComininiuiKn,  b  to  ba  Toaiid  in  the  many  Aitils  utaoflM, 
made  bf  muy  >Me  and  learned  men,  to  deteot  enon  in  them. 
Tbil  imprattut  diitincttoli  ia  often  oreriooked. 

"Stadiag  malcelh  a  full  man,  tonferract  a  riad^  naa,  and  tnriting  an  «xac< 

Writing  an  Amlyeit,  table  of  CooteoH,  IndM,  <a  Notca  to  any  bock,  ii  ytlj 

important  (or  the  Hody,  properly  lo  called,  of  any  iubjcot.     And  n,  bIb,  la  the 
laaotioe  <it  prtmutlji  oonrerelng  oi  writing  on  the  •utajei-t  yon  an  about  to 

I  hare  elaewherc  alluded  to  tbia  liuid  (^  practice,'  and  iDggcated  to  the  teaoher 
"  tu  put  befoni  hia  pupUa,  preeivutlj/  to  their  reading  caoh  lesKO,  aome  qiKatimw 
pertaining  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  aDiwen,  oral  ot  written,  tbe  b«t 
thry  CUD  tbiok  ot  uil^ul  coniulling  the  book.  Kext,  let  them  read  the  leaKn, 
harii^  other  queatioai,  auuh  u  moy  lead  to  «ny  necdrui  eiplanstioiu,  put  befara 
lh«ni  aa  th^  pruoeed.  And  ufterwardi  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  nn- 
merow  eiamplea  framed  by  themaclm  and  by  tha  teacher)  aa  to  the  portion  they 
have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  bow  far  they  remember  it. 

"or  the  three  kindaof  queationa, — which  may  be  called,  1,  prdiminary  qnee- 
tiona)  3,  quettioDa  of  instruction;  and  3,  queationa  of  txamination, — tbe  laM 
•lone  are,  by  a  eonaiderable  portion  of  inatmotora,  commonly  empluyed.  And 
the  (famentary  book*  commoDly  known  ■■  '  oatecbima,'  ur  '  liooka  in  queMioD  and 
amwer,'  connst,  in  reality,  of  qneilioaa  of  tbia  deaeription. 

"  But  tbe  aecond  kiad — what  ia  property  to  be  called  iDatrucUve  quertioning — 
ia  employed  by  all  who  deaerre  to  bo  reakouod  good  leuhen. 

"The  firat  kind — the  prelioiinary  qneetioning — ia  employed  (ayitematically  and 
Moatantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  Gmt  eight,  it  might  lie  auppoeed  by  thoia  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  toinoreaae  the  leanter'a  dif- 
fiooltite.  Bat  if  any  weil-qnalified  iDilroaior  will  but  carefully  and  judieioody 
try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kisd  (rf  acience,)  he  will  be  anrprised  to  Rnd 
to  bow  greet  a  degree  thia  exeroiae  of  the  atndent'e  mind  on  the  subject  will  con- 
tribute to  bia  advancement.  He  will  find  ^t  what  ha*  been  taught  in  the  mods 
•boTe  anggeated,  will  have  baen  learnt  in  a  ahartec  tioie,  will  liave  been  fw  the 
more  thoronghl;  underalcod,  and  will  be  fixed  inoamparably  the  better  is  tha 
memory." 

Cnrioalty  ia  as  much  the  parent  of  atten^on,  n*  attention  ia  of  memory ;  there- 
Ibre  the  6nt  bnrinea  of  a  teacber — fint,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  import- 
MUM — ahooU  be  to  exoite,  nc*  merriy  a  general  onriontj  on  tbe  anbjeot  of  Aa 
at»dy,  bnl  a  portioular  cnrioaity  on  panioalar  point*  in  that  (ubjeoL  To  teaoh  one 
who  haa  no  cnrioaity  to  learn,  it  to  aow  a  Geld  without  ploughing  iL 

And  thia  prooeaa  uvea  a  (Indent  from  being  (a*  ro»ny  are)  intelieotnally  dam- 
l^ed  by  haTing  a  vary  good  memory.  Fur  an  nnitilU^l  ttiaober  is  oontent  to  pot 
bafbre  hii  popila  what  they  ba>e  to  learn,  and  aaoertoiiiing  that  they  remember 
it.  And  thna  tboaa  ot  them  wheae  memory  ia  ready  and  altentire,  hare  their 
mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a  perau  ulways  earned  about  in 
a  eadan  obsir,  tiU  he  has  Hlmoat  l«t  the  nae  ot  hia  limbs.  And  then  it  ia  nutde  a 
woadar  that  a  person  who  has  been  so  well  tanght,  and  who  wta  ao  qniok  In 
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l^ni^S  and  NtMobeting,  ilii»ld  not  prora  u  atde  mm  t  wbkib  k  aboM  m 
NMoaaUs  •■  to  «ip«M  UuU  •  M|iMMia>  eaten,  iT  filled,  abonld  b*  ««DTOrt«(l  iat* 
a  peramial  luanlwD.  Muj  ara  mni,  bj  Iha  defieiawijr  of  timt  iiwiiiDry,  fton 
Mog  *|n<lad  bf  tlwir  •dDoUkiti ;  to-  thaM  who  ban  do  oOraordinuy  maiwvj, 
■n  dri*cn  to  ■opi'l?  '^  defacto  bj  lliaiMf .  IT  thej  do  not  nmembar  ■  mstbo 
mfioal  dMDODMntiaa,  Ibej  ara  drinn  to  dariaa  ona.  U  tbej  do  not  eiwtl; 
NiHii  wbat  Ariatotle  or  Bmitb  bare  aaid,  tbej  are  dhTen  to  ooaaidaT  wbN  tbej 
(Mra  iitcly  to  ban  Mid,  «r  oi^bt  to  bave  aald.  And  Ihoa  tb«tr  bonllica  an 
bivigoialed  bjr  aiartdM. 

Now,  tlui  kiad  of  aaaiaiaw  a  AilUbl  teacher  will  affiird  to  all;  aa  that  no  on* 
dull  be  ipojlcd  bj  the  goodneai  of  bfa  memory, 

A  «er;  oatanau  praelioa  m^  be  bare  sotteed,  whkoh  ifaoold  be  aToidad,  if  we 
woold  create  a  batMt  of  Msdyiag  with  profit — tbat  of  making  obtldreB  leant  ly 
Me  wbal  thay  do  Bot  ndiralaarf.  "  It  b  dM*  on  tbia  plea— tbat  tbej  wUl  here- 
aAw  leant  the  meaning  of  wbat  the;  ban  bean  tbna  Unght,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  a  praetical  nee  of  it.'"  Bat  no  attempt  at  eootramj  of  time  can  be  mora 
Lirt  aaj  cbild  whoae  oapaoitj  ii  ao  br  malnred  aa  to  enable  Mm  to 
*,  g.,  of  tb«  Ijird'a  Frajer, — have  it  iktn  pnt  be- 
Ibre  bim  br  the  fint  time,  and  wban  be  ia  made  aoqaainted  with  tbe  moaning  at 
it,aet  to  lean  it  by  heart)  aad  eao  an;  one  doubt  that,  in  le«  thaaahairad^'a 
appllcaiion,  be  would  bo  able  to  repeat  it  fiaanUrT  And  ibe  nme  would  be  dM 
MM  with  odier  forma.  AD  tbat  ia  leaned  by  rote  bj  a  dilld  before  he  ia  oompe- 
laM  to  attaoh  a  meaning  to  tbe  word*  be  alter*,  wonld  Dot,  IT  all  pot  togelbar, 
■moont  to  K)  mHuh  «a  woold  ocat  him,  wban  i^  to  oiidetataAd  It,  a  weA'i  labor 
to  team  parfeodjr.  Wbcrcaa,  it  may  ooat  tbe  toil,  tAen  tbe  rain  toil,  of  maay 
jeara,  lo  nnlean  the  babit  tt  farmmlitm — of  repaaliDg  word*  by  rot*  wfthoM 
attewding  to  their  meaning;  a  habit  wbidi  amy  one  oonrnaent  with  ednoatioa 
kaowB  lo  be  in  all  anbiaal*  moat  readily  aoqnirvd  by  obildren,  and  with  diBonlqr 
aroidad  eeen  with  the  stouat  oare  of  tbe  teaober ;  bot  which  mob  a  ]dan  moM 
inevitably  tend  to  genaraU.  It  ia  often  nid,  and  *ary  tnly,  Uiat  it  i*  important 
to  form  early  bafaila  trf  pie^  {  bat  lo  train  a  child  in  one  kind  of  baUt,  I*  not  the 
moat  libely  way  of  terming  tha  oppoaita  one ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  ocolniy 
to  trae  piaty,  ^lati  ihe  Romiidi  anperatition  (for  anoh  tai  bot  it  ia)  of  atUnhing  eA- 
oaoy  to  the  repetition  of  a  oertain  fcna  of  word*  aa  a  obarm,  independent  of  the 
nadenlBiidhig  and  of  ibe  heart 

"It  ii  aboaaid,  with  eqaal  tntb,  Ihitwa  oi^ht  to  take  adTaotags  of  the  ladlity 
which  children  poeaeai  of  learning ;  bot  to  ioler  tma  thenra,  that  Proridenoe 
dengna  a*  to  make  aach  a  nee  (or  rather  iboee)  of  Ihi*  gilt  aa  we  have  been  oen- 
Bwit^,  i*  a*  if  vc  were  to  take  adiantage  of  Ibe  readineaa  with  which  a  new-burn 
babe  aw^low*  whatever  i*  pnt  into  it*  month,  to  done  it  with  ardent  ifHTita,  inatead 
of  whnleaomc  food  and  neoeaaary  modlcine-  Tbe  readinea  with  which  children 
kan  and  rwnember  word*,  i*  in  truth  a  moat  Important  adTanttge  if  rightly  em- 
|4oyed{  nx.,  if  applied  to  the  aoqniring  that  maMof  what  may  be  called  ariifrory 
knowledge  of  inaolaled  beta,  which  tan  only  be  leaned  by  role,  and  which  ia 
iiiniiwaij  in  after  lib ;  when  Ibe  acqiudtioa  of  it  woold  both  be  more  troable- 
BOBia,  and  wonld  cmoroaeh  on  Ume  tbat  m^ht  otberwiie  be  better  emjdoyed. 
Chrooology,  namea  of  oomitrie*,  weightaand  mcaanrea,  and  indeed  all  Ibe  vrrd* 
at  taj  langaage,  are  of  thia  deacripticii.    If  a  child  had  even  ten  time*  tbe  tadi' 

llflHfawJbeiiK  Ke.;d,pa|H<U^4ia. 
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atrj  dogree  of  the  boult;  Id  qaotioD,  k  jodiolon  iBaahsr  would 

•f  uaeftil  employineDt  br  it,  without  resoniag  to  any  that  oonid  powiblj  be  i«ui- 

nwDlal  to  lua  ruEnre  habila,  mors),  niligiouf,  or  iotelleotDal  " 

.    Ose  very  naefdl  preoept  tar  itudenta,  b  nerer  to  remain  long  poizIiDg  out  uij 

diffionltj  i  but  I*;  tbs  book  and  the  nibject  uide,  uid  retan  Id  it  (onto  boon 

■tier,  or  next  da;  ;  after  Laving  tarnad  the  sUentioii  to  aomething  etae.    3om«' 

timci  a  pmoD  will  weary  hia  mind  for  asTeral  haara  in  aocie  cRbrti  {which  might 

faaTS  been  apared)  to  maka  ontaome  diffionlty ;  and  ovitday,  when  ha  luturna  to 

tba  iobject,  will  End  it  quite  eaay, 

Tlia  like  takea  place  In  the  eSbrt  to  racollcot  man  namt.  Too  may  laligiw 
youraelf  in  Tain  lor  hanra  together;  and  if  you  turn  to  aomething  else  (which  ;oa 
night  •■  welt  have  dona  at  onoe)  tfaa  name  wiU,  aa  it  were,  &aah  aeroa  yon  with- 
out an  dTort. 

There  ia  aomething  analogoua  to  thia,  in  rcTcrenoe  to  the  aoenl  of  doga.  When 
a  woandi.'d  bird,  for  innanoe,  has  b«n  lort  in  tha  ^le  thicket,  and  the  doga  fail, 
after  lome  learcb,  to  find  it,  a  ■hiilful  aportaman  always  drawa  them  oS^  and  boata 
(hero  elaewhere  for  nn  honr,  and  then  bring*  them  haok  to  the  ipot  to  try  afreah ; 
toi  they  wilt  often,  then.  Sail  iheir  game  readily ;  tbuogh,  if  they  had  been  hnnt- 
iog  for  it  all  the  time,  they  would  hare  &iled. 

It  aaema  aa  if  the  dog — and  the  mind — having  got  into  a  kind  of  tartag  track, 
«ODtinBed  in  the  iame  error,  till  drawn  complatelj  away  ehewhere. 

Alw^i  trast,  therefbrs,  for  the  oreroomiDg  of  a  diffioalQr,  not  to  long  c«nti»- 
mtd  atady  after  yiiii  have  Ol»o«  got  bewildered,  hat  to  rtfeattd  Iriala,  at  tnterrala 

It  may  tw  here  obaervad,  that  the  atndratof  any  aoienoe  orartahould  not  only 
diatincUy  DodeiMaiid  atl  the  trohnical  langnnge,  and  all  the  ralea  of  the  art,  but 
ako  leara  them  by  heart,  ao  that  they  may  be  remembered  aa  bmiliarly  aa  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  cm»tanUy  and  with  aompnloni  exaotneai.  OlberwWe, 
teohnioal  laugoage  will  prove  an  enonmbranee  itiitead  of  an  advantage,  jnat  aa  a 
atrit  cf  okilhea  wonid  be,  if  inatead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 


**  ntn  it  na  ilanil  or  impiiiiiunl  in  ti*  utl,  tut  auy  t*  uraugit  a>l  bf  JU 

It  ia  a  ^ty  (hat  Bactm  Hi  not  more  fnlly  eipIaiTi  the  mode  in  whid  different 
hinda  of  atadiee  act  on  the  mind.  Aa  an  eierciee  of  the  reasoning  faenlty,  pure 
mathematicB  is  an  admirable  eieroiae,  bKwne  It  connita  of  reoKining  alone,  and 
ioat  Dot  encumber  the  Btndeot  with  any  eiercise  of  judgment :  and  it  ia  well 
alwaya  (o  be^n  with  learning  one  thing  at  a  limp,  and  to  defer  a  combinatlm  of 
•nentnl  exermaes  to  a  later  period.  But  then  It  n  important  to  remember  tbiU 
■nathemstioi  doea  not  nerciie  the  judgtnenl;  and  conaequenlly,  !f  too  eieln- 
nvely  pnrsned,  may  leave  the  atndent  very  ill  qualified  fbr  moral  rcaaoninga. 

"Hie  definitiona,  whioh  are  the  prinoiplca  of  onr  reawmiog,  are  veiy/iio,  and 
the  aiioini  still  fewer ;  and  both  are,  for  the  mo<t  part,  laid  ibnen  and  placed 
te/ort  the  iludent  in  the  ouUel;  the  Entrodoction  li  a  new  deRnilion  or  axiom 
being  of  oompnrativelj  nre' occnrrenee,  at  wide  Intervala,  and  with  h  farmid 
atatement.  bendes  whidi,  there  1b  no  room  for  dottht  ooDoeming  either.  On  the 
ether  band,  tn  all  reaannlnga  which  regard  matten  of  (act,  we  introduce,  almcat 
at  every  etrp,  fn-ah  and  CreA  propostiona  (to  a  very  great  nnmber)  which  had  not 
been  elicited  in  the  eoarae  of  our  reaaouing,  but  are  taken  for  granted;  vix.,tMito, 
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•nd  teiri  of  nUnrti,  wUoh  ara  bere  the  prfnoiplM  oT  oar  reMoning,  and  msxfmJ, 
a>  '  demenla  of  Miif,*  wlurii  unrer  to  Ihe  wioiM  Id  nnUKonilioa.  If,  M  ttM 
epaainfi  of  s  tratiM,  fbr  aomple,  oa  clMiniMr;,  od  ^noDlturc,  on  poUtictl  e«(a> 
wn;,  i«.,  the  oalhor  iboutd  'miht,  ■>  In  malbemalici,  ■  tormtl  itatemeDt  of  *1I 
the  propodtiona  he  inUnded  to  awnine  n  gntnted,  throaghoot  the  whole  work, 
both  he  wd  bia  rmden  woald  be  aatoniahed  at  the  nnmber ;  and,  of  theae,  muy 
woald  bo  ooly  probable,  and  there  wonld  be  miMih  Rnm  fbr  donbt  aa  to  the  dtgrt 
of  probobilit;,  and  lor  jodgmeot  io  aaeeruining  that  degree. 

**Ma«orer,  RwUienMlii^l  aiioma  ara  alwayi  employed  predKl;  in  tit  Mail 
*iaipk  fam  :  :  g.,  the  axiom  that  '  the  thiuga  eqnal  to  the  aame  are  eijaal  to 
eoe  another,' ia  riled,  whenever  there  la  need,  in  dioae  Tcry  wordi;  whareaa  lb* 
nianiiK  employed  in  the  other  elaat  of  mbjeata,  admit  of,  and  require,  eoDtitinal 
modllKatHiiia  in  the  application  of  them.  E.  g.,  'the  Btabihty  of  the  bwa  of 
■atnre,'  whioh  ii  our  eonatant  aiBamption  in  inqniriee  relating  to  natural  philoa- 
-  ophy,  appesra  in  many  different  ataapi*,  and  in  aome  of  them  doe*  not  poMCM  tha 
aame  complete  ocrtainly  a>  lu  other* ;  e.  g.,  when,  Irom  having  slwaja  obaerred 
a  eertain  ahecp  raminaling,  we  infitr,  that  thi*  indiridoal  aheep  will  oontlnne  to 
raminate,  we  amme  that '  the  property  whiofa  hai  hiliiertQ  belonged  to  thia  aheep 
will  rvmain  nnohanged ;'  when  we  infer  the  Mme  property  of  all  ahrep,  we 
aaBBina'  that  '  the  property  which  belong*  to  thia  indiTidaal  belong*  to  the  wbola 
apeeiea ;'  if,  on  coaiparlDg  (beep  with  aoine  atbo'  kind*  of  bomed  animala,'  and 
Bnding  tfaat  all  agree  in  ruminating,  we  infer  that  'all  homed  animala  rnminate,' 
we  aaaame  that  '  tha  whole  of  a  genmi  or  olati  are  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 
wherein  ntany  apMir*  of  that  genua  agree:'  or  in  other  worda,  'that  if  one  of  two 
pmprfticB,  Aa,,  ha*  »fttm  been  Fonnd  accompanied  by  another,  and  nenr  withoal 
h,  (he  farmer  will  be  iritnwTaaUjr  accompanied  by  the  Utter ;'  now  alt  thcM  are 
nerdy  different  fbrma  of  the  maxim,  that  '  nature  ia  uniform  in  her  uperationa,* 
which,  it  i*  evident,  rarie*  in  expreaaion  m  almoat  every  different  rase  where  it  la 
applied,  and  the  application  of  wbioh  admit*  of  ever;  degree  of  evidenoe,  frao) 
peiirot  moral  certainty,  to  mare  oonjeoture. 

"  The  ame  ma/  ba  aid  of  an  infinite  nnmber  of  principlea  and  maxima  appro- 
priated to,  ond  employed  in,  each  partioular  braneh  of  atudy.  Henoe,  all  aaoh 
reaaoainga  art,  In  compariaon  of  matbematic*,  rery  complex ;  requiring  ao  maeh 
■Mr*  than  that  dos,  beyond  the  prooeM  of  merely  dedsoing  the  conclnuon  logic- 
ally from  the  premiwa  l  *o  that  it  ia  no  wmder  that  the  longeat  mathematica]  dem- 
eoatration  (hoald  be  so  mooh  more  eaaily  oonitrucled  and  underatood  than  a  mncli 
Anrter  ttain  itf  joat  reaauning  concerning  real  bet*.  The  former  ha*  been  aptly 
eom^arad  to  a  long  and  Me«p,  bat  af  en  and  r^nlar,  flight  of  ilepa,  whiofa  triea  the 
breath,  and  the  atrength,  and  the  paraaveraitea  only  ;  while  the  latter  reaemble*  a 
Aort,  bat  ragged  and  uneven,  aaoent  np  a  predpioe,  whiuh  reqoirea  t,  quick  eye, 
agile  timba,  and  a  firm  alep ;  and  in  which  wo  have  to  tread  now  on  thia  aide, 
now  on  thai — ever  oonaidering,  aa  we  prooaed,  whether  thi*  or  that  prcgntion 
will  aflbrd  room  far  onr  foot,  or  whether  amne  looae  atone  may  not  ilide  ftom 
uder  M  There  are  probably  aa  many  atepa  uf  pore  reaaooiug  in  ono  of  the 
ka(v  of  Boolid'a  deaioiMntiMt*,  aa  in  the  whole  of  an  argnmenlatJVB  Ireatiaa 
flD  BOOM  other  aalgect,  oooapyiag  pertiapa  a  ooiaiderabta  rolnma. 

1  Via,,  harluf  horn*  «•  U<  atsB.    Wtui  irvullBf  ibe  bornmortbe  rUnneeriw  ai*  qntu 
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"  ]t  ma;  b*  olaerrad  her*  that  juMbaauiml  RHooing,  m  it  oalk  for  do  am* 
«)BBof  judgnicDt  rMpaatJBg  pnibabiliiiM,wtba  beat  kind  of  iolradnolorjniMriwi 
wkd  IhHa  tlw  ante  oaoM,  is  vpt,  when  Un  «ioliaiTcly  poraied,  (o  ni4ke  man  inosr- 

"  At  fcr  tbne  cthjotl  uid  l^al  ramniDgt  which  wer«  Ut^  neiitioDed  •■  in 
•oma  reapeote  rMcnibliDg  UioM  of  matbcmatioi,  (til,  neh  ■■  keep  dear  of  all 
WBcrtiooa  reapcoling  taola,)  thvy  havs  thii  diBi>m>c«;  that  not  only  men  an  not 
to  oompletely  agrted  TMpectiog  lh«  tnaiioia  and  priDoiplai  ot  cthici  and  lav,  bat 
lbs  nwung  abu  of  each  terra  oso  not  Ur  abeidDtely,  and  ior  erer,  Siad  by  aa 
•rUtrary  delinilioD ;  on  the  oontrary,  a  gnat  part  of  our  labor  nontuU  in  diatin- 
gDuhing  aooarately  (he  Tanooa  Mnie*  in  wbioh  men  ein^(7  each  tenn, — aaoer< 
lainii^  which  ia  the  tnoat  prgper, — and  taking  Care  to  aroid  oojJoanding  them 

"  It  may  be  worlfa  while  to  add  in  tbia  plaoe,  (hat  aa  a  candid  diapoaition, — a 
hearty  deaire  to  jodge  lairly,  and  to  attain  troth, — are  evidenlly  neoeaaary  with  a  ' 
*iaw  to  giTS  lair  play  to  the  reaaaning  powera,  la  aubjecta  where  we  are  liable  1» 
ft  biaa  frun  uitereet  ot  feeling*,  ao,  a  Ulaciooa  perTcrnon  of  thit  maxim  Gndi  a 
plaoe  in  Ibu  minda  of  aome  pemwa;  who  aoondingly  apeak  diapang^ngly  of  aU 
aleraiae  t>(  the  reaaooil^  CKnlty  in  monl  and  rdigioua  aobject*  ;  declaiming  on 
the  inauffidenoy  of  nurt  iatallvotaal  power  for  the  auainmeut  of  truth  in  audi 
matten,— on  the  oeonaily  cf  appenliog  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  hi.'ad,  ^., 
and  (ben  leading  iheii  readera  or  themaelreg  to  the  ooudoaioa  that  the  lam  w« 
rcotOTi  ra  auuh  anbjecia  the  aafer  wb  are. 

"  But  the  proper  office  of  ooodor  ia  to  fttfOri  the  mind  not  (ot  the  rtjtclum 
«f  all  evidanee,  bat  for  the  right  netpttan  of  eiidenoa ; — not  to  be  a  nief  ilat* 
Ibr  reaaop*,  but  to  enable  na  fmrty  (a  letigli  the  rraaoni  on  both  ndea.  Sueb 
peraona  aa  I  am  allndiog  to  are  in  bet  aaying  that  ainoe  jnat  weigbla  oieii*,  with- 
out  a  jiut  balanoe,  will  avail  ootbing,  Iherefuta  we  have  laily  to  take  care  of  the 
aualca,  and  let  the  weighla  take  rare  of  themaclTra. 

"  Tbia  kind  of  lone  ia  of  oooiae  moat  eapecially  to  be  fonnd  in  aoch  wrilera  at 
oonaider  it  eipedieot  to  inoalcato  on  the  maaa  of  mankiDd  what— -there  i*  reaaon 
loautped — lh«y  do  not  ifaemaelvea  fally  beliuva,  and  which  they  apprehend  ia 
(he  more  likely  to  be  rejected  the  mors  it  ia  inratigated." 

A  coriona  anecdote  (which  I  bad  heard,  in  mbMance,  aome  jeata  bebrej  waa 
told  me  by  Ibe  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnatope.  Wben  he  waa  acting  aa  temporary 
governor  of  Ceykin,  (anon  after  ita  ceMoi],)  he  aat  ODoe  aa  jndge  in  a  trial  of  a 
priaooer  for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  (he  eiidence  aeemed  to  him  ao  cooola- 
aive,  lliat  he  waa  abont  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were  native  Ciogaleae}  to  find  a 
T«rdiat  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jnry  aakedand  obtained  permiaaton  toeismine 
the  witpfoa  himaelf.  He  bad  them  brooght  in  one  by  one,  and  eroH-exaniiiied 
them  BO  ably  at  to  elicit  the  fact  that  tbey  were  tkeviMtlvf  (he  perpetraloia  t/  the 
orime,  wbich  Ibej  afterwarda  had  contfHred  to  impate  lo  the  piiaoner.  And  tbey 
were  ascordiogly  put  oa  their  trial  and  ounviotcd. 

Sir  A.  J.  waa  greatly  atmok  by  the  inlelligenoe  diaptayed  I7  thia  juror ;  the 
BXife,  aa  be  wta  only  a  amall  brmer,  who  waa  not  known  lo  have  had  anjr 
remarkable  advaalagea  of  eduoation.  Be  aent  for  bim,  and  after  commanding 
Ibe  wonderful  aagadty  be  had  ahown,  inquired  eagerly  what  hi*  atodiea  bad  been; 
Tlie  man  replied  that  b«  bad  nerer  read  but  one  book,  tbe  only  one  he  poMcaaedl, 
which  liad  long  been  in  hia  bmily,  and  which  be  dcligbted  to  ttody  In  bia  leinta    |  C 
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boon,  lltia  bcxA  b*  wn  preraiM  cm  to  (bow  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  pM  it  tnlo  the 
band*  (rf  one  who  ktmr  th«  Clngalaw  tangnage.  Ittonted  out  to  be  a  tnwlarica 
Ima  Oat  Ungnage  of  a  largt  porliai]  of  Anrtotte'i  Oi;f«ara.  Itappcanthat  Aa 
PurlBgiHae,  when  they  fint  aettled  in  Ceykm  and  othor  paitt  ct  the  £^Bt,  limna- 
hted  into  the  natiie  laogugea  menl  of  the  wnha  then  atixlied  In  the  EmcqteiB 
UoWenritiei ;  among  whinfa  were  the  I^thi  veniooa  of  Anilotle. 

The  Cingaleie  in  qneetioD  nid  that  If  hie  Bnderrtandil^  had  berB  hi  aaj  de- 
gree ealtiT*ted  atid  Iraproreil,  it  waa  to  that  book  he  owed  It. 

It  i*  Terjr  importut  to  wars  all  readeta  of  the  taflMBoe  likel;  to  be  eieroiaad 
in  dw  fannatioa  ef  their  opiniona,  iadtrtelb/,  and  by  -worka  not  proTenedly  argo- 
mentatire,  neb  la  Poema  and  lUca.  Fktoher  of  Saltoiin  Mid,  he  wonld  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  the  law*  of  a  eoantr;,  if  he  might  have  the  mailing  of 
their  baliada. 

Aq  obaerratiDn  tn  the  Leetmrt*  en  Potiftcal  Seamtmy  on  one  ooon  which  haa 
eonttiboted  lolbater  anerrooeonai^iiioD  of  the  nperior  metal  pnritjotpaor  and 
half-olriraed  eoonbiea,  ia  eqnall;  f^Iieable  to  a  maltitade  of  other  eaaea,  on 
nriona  lol^ecna.  "  One  powerful,  bat  Utile  anqkeoted  oanae,  I  take  to  be,  an 
early  bmillarily  with  poetioal  deeeriplions  of  pnre,  nnaopbiitioated,  niatio  life,  hi 
nnnte,  aeqaeateied,  and  nnenlighlened  diatrloti  j—of  the  mauly  virtue  and  prae- 
tieal  wjadocn  irf  odt  ilmpte  fbrefuhera,  before  the  reflnementa  of  loxnry  had  be«i 
inlrodtioed ;— <rf  the  advenlnroDB  wildoeaa,  ao  atlmalating  to  the  imagination,  of 
Mvage  or  paatoral  life,  in  the  mtdit  of  primaTal  (breate,  lof^  monntaiiit,  and  all 
the  grand  aoensfy  of  tmeoltinted  iiatare.  Snob  anbjecta  and  acenee  are  mndi 
batter  adapted  (or  poeU,Ihan  thronged  oltiea,  workihopa,  coalpit*,  and  Iron-ftHind- 
riee.  And  poeta,  wboae  object  i*  lo  plane,  of  ooniaa  keep  ont  of  light  all  the 
odioaa  or  dlaginting  cireanutanoea  pertaining  lo  the  S(e  of  the  Mrage  or  the  on* 
tntored  clown,  and  dwell  eiolu^vely  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable  parta  of 
that  >mpUdtf  of  character  whioh  they  feign  or  luoy.  Barty  iM*nfi1nfliini  are 
thtB  Ibrmcd,  wboae  infloenoe  ia  ofteo  the  itr<siger  and  the  mora  laatlog,  ttom  the 
very  oircnmetanee  that  they  are  formed  ancaiuclBiuIy,  and  do  not  oome  in  the 
bnn  of  propoiitiona  demanding  a  deliberate  aiient.  Poetry  doea  not  proliaB  to 
aim  at  oravictioo ;  bnt  it  often  Icnvca  impreariona  whinh  affect  the  reaaoning  and 
the  judgment.  And  a  lalae  impranion  i*  perbapa  oftener  oonveyed  in  other  way* 
than  by  lophiatiaa]  at^inmeut ;  beeanw  Ukat  rooae*  the  mind  lo  eieit  It*  powa^ 


The  tnflnenee  exen^eed  by  inch  worka  is  oreriooked  by  thoae  who  anppoae  (bat 
a  ehild'i  iJMraoter,  moral  and  inleflectoal,  ii  fbnned  by  thoae  book*  only  whioh 
are  pnt  into  hto  hand*  with  that  detign.  A*  hardly  anything  oan  aooidentally 
loBob  the  loft  clay  without  Mamping  ila  mark  on  it,  bo,  hardly  any  reading  can 
bilcKal  a  ehild  without  contributing  In  aome  degree,  thoogh  the  traok  iteelf  ha 
aAerwatda  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  oharaotei ;  and  the  parenta,  therefore, 
who,  merely  requiring  from  him  a  certain  ooniae  of  itudy,  pay  Dttle  or  no  attoD- 
tkm  to  atory-botdi*,  are  educating  him  they  know  Dot  how. 

And  here,  I  would  obaerve  that  in  book*  deaigned  tat  ohUdren  there  are  two 
aitremca  that  ihonld  be  avoided.    The  one,  that  reArenoe  to  rdigiona  piineipUa 


if  acwWa  doMitee  (wbkh,  b7  Ibt  war,  ti  eeviiiM«M  a  tna  OM,  thM  ef  KiltbB^  te 
•e^.  nw  Und  of  iMdoO,  1.  •.  ttw  ImMI  of  I6nils|  eplnlou  U  Ibi  ■aijMloD  ni 
btkag  Ohm  of  naBO,  b  wtrj  ddibbu*. 
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b  «aiiiiMttiNi  with  oMttHB  too  tnfliog  and  ondiguificd,  ttmng  ttoat  b  weU-inttn- 
tiaaad  h«1,  owMog  »  forgel/uliiMM  of  iba  nuuim  wborc  iwlorioiii  trntli  tua  made 
it  prsTcrbM],  "Too  muoh  funiliarity  breeik  ooDtempt."  And  Uio  oUier  m  tha 
OBBtnry,  Mid  itill  moni  prarailiog  extrenw,  ariaiDg  from  a  dnira  to  [iiffii tu  • 
due  rtvertatt  fot  ttH^oa,  U  the  eipeoM  of  il«  wdol  afifilifiatioa  in  eoadaoL 
Bbi  a'liiu  ma;  be  drawn  which  will  keep  ol«ar  td  both  aitceoita.  We  ■boold 
not  «JHiliid«  tb*  MKNiiatioD  of  thiugt  aacred  with  whaleTcr  are  to  gvttlvti  ut- 
diDg  nutters,  (br  "Ihcae  little  thii^  ara  great "  to  ohiUren  J  bDt,witll  wbalorar 
ia  liewKd  by  Uitm  sa  triBigg.  Every  thing  ia  great  or  amall  in  ideranae  u  tha 
parties  ooonmed.  The  private  oottoerna  of  any  obtean  indiTidaal  are  Tury  ioaig- 
nifioam  la  tb*  workd  at  large,  but  they  are  ot  great  impcrtauoe  to  hinneU'.  And 
•11  vorkdJy  afUre  moat  be  small  in  the  sigfat  of  the  Uoat  High )  but  irrsrerent 
bmiliarity  b  uiguodered  in  iho  mind  of  any  one,  tben,  and  then  only,  when  thing* 
Mated  ara  aaaoniatcd  with  anoh  aa  are,  to  him,  inaigniAcanl  things. 

And  here  1  would  add  that  tboae  wotki  of  fiction  are  worae  than  nnptvfltable  thai 
hamlcale  morality,  with  an  cxdntiofl  cfall  rebreooe  to  religiona  ptinoiple.  Hut  ia 
obrionaly  and  notorionaly  tha  eharacter  of  Uiaa  Edgeworlh'a  monit  talca.  And 
.  •■>  entire  and  resolute  is  ihi*  eidiaion,  that  it  ia  mainlnined  at  the  eqienie  of 
what  may  be  called  poetioal  truth ;  it  destroya,  in  many  inatancca,  the  probability 
of  the  tate,  and  the  natnralneaa  of  the  oharaoten.  That  Christianity  dan  exist, 
•teij  one  most  baliere  M  an  iaoontrorertiUe  trulb ;  nor  can  any  one  deny  that, 
whalhei  troe  or  fidse,  it  doss  emoise, — et  least  is  supposed  to  exereiie, — an  in- 
flaenoe  en  the  reelings  and  oondnot  of  aome  at  the  believers  in  il.  To  reprutent, 
tberefore,  paraoaa  ol  varioni  agca,  aei,  oonntry,  and  station  in  life,  m  pnotiuing, 
(w  the  moat  trying  occasions,  eiery  kind  of  dnty,  and  euoowitehng  every  kind 
of  danger,  difficulty,  and  hardihip,  while  none  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  ref- 
erence to  •  religioni  motive,  ia  aa  decidedly  at  variance  with  reality, — what  m 
Mlled  in  works  of  fiotion  uNaalxraJ, — aa  it  would  be  to  rapreaent  Mahumet'a 
eathauado  fbllowera  aa  rushing  into  battle  without  any  thought  of  hia  promised 
paradiae.  Thia,  therefcre,  ia  a  blemiah  in  pvint  ■/  art,  which  every  reader  poa- 
■Bialng  taste  mast  per«eive,  wbalaver  may  be  his  religioua  or  non-religjona  per- 
aaaairrn  But  a  lar  highar,  and  more  important,  queation  than  that  of  taste  ia 
involved.  For  thoogh  Mia  Edgewu^  may  entertain  opinicma  which  would  not 
parmit  her,  with  oonaislenij,  to  attribute  more  lo  the  inflnenoe  of  religion  than 
die  has  done,  and  in  that  ease  may  stand  aoqnitted,  ni  /ore  canseintf  m,  of  will- 
fally  Biqiprewng  anything  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  tme  and  intporlant  ^ 
y«t,  aa,  a  writer,  it  most  still  be  sonndsred  as  a  great  blemiab,  in  the  ayes  at 
baat  of  thoae  who  think  diSerenlly,  that  virtue  ihovld  ba  atndioaaly  inonloaled, 
with  acaiody  any  refereoee  to  what  they  regard  aa  the  mainspring  of  it, — that 
*iee  sbenU  be  traoed  lo  every  other  sounM  eioept  the  want  of  religions  princi- 
ple,— that  the  most  radical  change  fhtm  worthlessnesi  to  axoellence  sboold  ba 
represented  ai  wholly  independent  of  that  Agent  wbiofa  they  consider  aa  the  only 
oeia  that  can  aooomplish  il, — and  that  oousidatiiia  onder  afflicliiia  akould  ba  repre- 
sented as  derived  from  every  aounie,  esoepl  the  one  which  they  lodi  to  as  the 
only  trae  and  lare  one.  "  la  it  not  booanae  there  ia  no  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  have 
aent  to  inquire  of  Btaliebob, the  Ood  of  Ekran!"  lliis  vital  dellMt in  sucii  works 
afcoaU  ba  eoastanldy  pointed  out  tn  tha  young  reader ;  and  he  ahonld  be  warned 
that,  to  realise  the  [ucture  cl  noble,  disinterested,  thorough-going  Time,  pre- 
asnted  in  aoch  and  suob  an  Instance,  it  is  ^eolutely  necessary  to  reant  to  tluM  I C 
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prineipta  which  in  tknafiotloMttNDinioliaad.  He  thMdd,  in  abort,  b«  niniadal 
tbaXtathtm'*MogHi»fniinttf*oit^gaoi  report,"  wbtah  have  baoi  plaaatl 
lii<nii  bin, aK  the  gegnins  IHdti of  the  Holj  I^iid ;  though  lbs  ipiee  who  hara 
brooght  thetn  bring  aln  an  mrS  report  of  that  land,  and  would  pemada  aa  W 
Mnain  wandering  in  the  wildrmMa. 

ilM  (tndent  of  hirtoiy,  abo,  eboaU  be  m  hla  gaard  igainat  the  iniUreot  bfli- 
anoe  Vkthf  to  be  CMrdaed  dd  bla  opiniona.  On  thla  pnnt  I  take  the  libartjr  et 
qaoling  a  paaage  from  mj  Ltctmrtt  en  PaliMcaJ  Btvnomt/ : — 

n-  of  biMor^  i>  llaUo  lo  be  laMod  b;  (bo  oireniMtaDM, 
la  and  traTolera  0000)17  tbamaclTea  prininpelly  <u  ia  natoral)  with 
the  relatioD  of  whateror  ji  r«tRart«ib,  and  diSbrent  ttom  what  commonly  takw 
pbee  I&  their  own  lime  or  ooimtr;.  The;  do  not  dwoU  on  the  ontinarr  tnuMO- 
tiona  of  hnmati  )i(e,  (wbiob  are  preeiaely  what  fnmlah  the  data  on  which  poUtiMl 
eeoDomy  proceeda,)  but  on  eraty  thfng  that  appean  an  eiocptioo  to  general 
ndea,  aod  in  any  way  fDeti  aa  ooold  not  hare  been  anticipattid.  The  (ort  of 
infcnnation  wbkb  the  potitloal  eoooomiit  wanta  la  introdnoed,  for  the  moat  paH, 
only  inoideDtally  Aud  obliqnely  { and  !■  to  be  oidlaeled,  imperfeclly,  froni  aoaltend 
altamo*.  So  that  if  yoo  will  giie  a  npid  glauor,  for  inatance,  at  the  Mitory  of 
tkeae  Uandj,  tMn  the  Ume  of  the  Norman  oooqMet  to  the  preeeot  day,  yoB  wl9 
find  that  the  dtSerenoea  between  the  two  atatea  <if  ^  conntry,  in  mart  of  tb* 
poinb  with  whioh  oar  aoknoe  ta  oontretMUt,  are  but  very  Imperfectly  aeeousttd 
te  in  die  m^  oatline  of  tbo  nartadrfc 

"H  It  were  poMble  Ihstwe  oosid  bare  a  fkiB  report  of  theaotnmon  bnalBiM 
^id  cooinKia  oonTeiaatioD,  In  the  markela,  tbe  ahopa,  and  Iba  wbarfa  of  AAm* 
nd  Tintm,  tjt  a  lingle  day,  It  wonld  probaUe  throw  more  light  oa  the  itate  <f 
tUnga  tn  Qreeoeat  that  time,  lo  all  that  polltloal  eootHmyia  moat  ooncened  wHh, 
Ikaa  bH  tha  hiil<«ieB  that  are  extant  pot  together. 

"  Here  k  a  danger,  tberdbre,  that  the  mind  of  tiie  atndent,  who  piooecA  h 
tbe  manner  I  ba*e  deaeribed,  vaj  haTo  been  »r«a  drawn  off  ttom  Ae  daaa 
of  fcota  whi<A  are,  far  the  poipoea  in  qneitlon,  meat  importajit  to  be  attended  t». 

"  For,  it  ahoidd  be  obaerred  that  In  all  itodiea  there  ia  a  danger  b>  be  gnarded 
■gaitMt,  whMi  BaeoD,  with  hw  nmal  aenteneM,  baa  poloird  oat:  that  nxiat  laaa 
aa  ■•  anxiaaa  to  make  or  aeek  for  aooie  aH>U«alion  of  what  they  hare  been 
learning,  aa  not  Bnfreqnently  to  apply  it  hnproperly,  by  endeavraiiig,  led  their 
kaowledga  dtoold  lie  by  them  idle,  to  brhig  it  to  bear  od  aome  question  to  which 
it  ia  Irrelunurt ;  like  Horaee'i  painter,  who,  being  ikiUfal  in  drawing  •  oypreM^ 
wBB  br  inttodneing  <hm  into  the  pietare  of  a  ahlpwrpok.  Bsoon  oomplaina  of 
Ala  teodeooy  among  tha  logioian*  and  metaphjraiaiaBa  of  bis  day,  who  introdaaad 
aa  ahaard  ai^  pemieioaa  appBoatioD  at  the  atndlca  in  wbieh  they  bad  been  oen- 
lanut,  into  nataral  ^loaapfay:  'Artis  aepe  inepta  fit  asoa,  «<  tit  aalteK* 
Bat  the  Muna  danger  beeeta  those  ocwTaTsant  In  o*ery  ether  itndy  likewbt, 
(poMod  eooaotny  of  aonrae  not  eieepted,)  Hui  may  IVooi  time  to  time  have 
eaenpied  a  latge  thara  of  carii  man'e  attention.  Ho  ia  lomptod  to  seek  br  t 
Mihtioa  ot  erery  qaeatloo  00  orery  nbjeot,  by  a  reArcooo  to  hie  own  bTortta 
nieaea  or  branoh  of  knowledge ;  like  a  achuAoy  irtien  fint  intraMsd  wlA  a 
ksifa,  who  ia  fbr  tiTing  lb  edge  on  every  thtngthat  oomtaln  b«way. 

"Kow  in  rattrODM  to  the  point  Immediately  before  oa,  he  wbolswdl  read  M 
UMory  and  is  traveh  ahoold  be  warned  of  the  danger  (the  more  on  acooant  of 
A*  tod  hj^  importaaoa  of  muA  kaowledga)  of  mkapplylBg  it, — «f  aapptahlg'^' 
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Alt  bMHM  pditioil  eocnom;  a  ocbtwwuI  witfi  Immam  Moua^mm,  and  be  b 
•oqnaiiiud  wilh  ao  a 

(•oeiali^  of  meo,  be  miHt  have  ao  adtaDttge  ff 
4*gt«a,  in  Utoaaang  qoeelioni  of  poUtioal  eooDoaij.  Undoabiedlr  h«  Iw  ■ 
great  ad  Tuitage,  if  be  ii  euvfbl  to  ksapiaTiew  tbe  mBpciBCipleagf  IlieetieDoai 
kntotbcrwiM  be  may  eren  labor  nnder  a- A»advsot«0e,  fajr  fotgtUimglhM  (aa  I 
JBrt  now  oUerred)  tb«  kind  of  tMiMMliaM  wbieh  >n  n*de  noM  ptmutwst  wai 
occapy  iha  ohief  apace,  in  tba  werka  of  biatonana  and  Uaratara,  an  naall;  not 
tboae  of  eveiy-iaj  life,  witb  wbttdi  poliliaal  eooDomj  la  ooBTenaaL  It  ia  in  tbe 
Mine  way  that  «d  aoourate  wtJitanr  aiVMy  of  any  diatrict,  w  a  aeriea  of  afciUbM 
Moomp^tafitig  •  jnelarufae  tuai  kbroogfa  it,  may  eren  ante  to  aaiaiead  one  iHw 
ia  aecking  for  a  knowledge  of  ita  agricuUurvl  ooaditian,  if  he  doee  not  keep  in 
uLnd  tbe  dii&reDC  <dijeola  which  diSbreBl  kincU  of  anrvey  bafo  ia  <riaw. 

"  Oeolo^Mi,  when  oommiaaioniDg  their  liieDda  to  proaare  them  Itan  any  te- 
eign  000007  aooh  apeciDana  aa  may  eoovey  m  idea  of  ito  geolo^aat  thttttlm, 


apoNnien*  oTipara,  atalaolitea,  &c^whlobaTQ  aoooanted,  in  lliat  eoontry,  1  an  anal, 
tana  being  rarititi,  and  wbieh  oonaeqeently  convey  *o  oorreot  notion  of  ita  po- 
eiil  tettuM.  What  tbey  want  k,  apeaimeiM  of  tbe  etmnmntt  «tfal>,-4W 
alonea  wilb  wbieh  tbe  roada  are  metided,  and  Ibe  boaaaa  bnilt,  &o.  And  nma 
ft^nianta  of  thcao,  wbtob  in  that  oonntiy  are  •ownnted  nwa  rnbtHdi,  tbey 
aometimca,  witb  muob  Mtii&atJoii,  fiod  eoiaaUy  adjurimg  to  the  Bp*oiiD«n»  acat 
them  ao  cnrioritica,  and  conatilutiiig,  Gir  thab  ol^eet,  tbe  noat  Inpartant  part 
of  tbe  coUeolion.  Hiatohee  am  in  genartl,  to  the  p<riitiMl  »«WBoniiat,  wbM  mtk 
•eUeoliena  aK  to  tho  geologiat  Tbe  eaaaal  alloaiona  to  aonuxin,  and  what  ara 
.eeoaidered  iniignificant  niatten,aoM«yisg  t«blm  thenoalvahMbleiBbrMatian. 

"  An  iDJodiciooa  atody  of  hiatory,  (ban,  may  «*an  pswra  *  bindranoe  iMlaid 
of  A  help  tu  the  foni^ng  cf  tight  viawa  of  |ioUtieal  eaawiiBy.  Few  not  only  u* 
many  of  the  tnnuotioaa  wbiob  are,  in  tbe  biatoriaa^  new,  tbe  moat  Impowt, 
aooh  aa  ate  tbe  Ueat  inip(HlaDt  to  the  potitioal  eoononkt,  bat  alio  a  (real  f*opo»> 
ti(»i  of  tliem  conaiaM  of  what  an  In  lealtty  tbe  gnateat  laqMdiauat*  to  the  pro^ 
NH  of  a  aocie^  in  wealth :  tIi.,  wan,  reTolotiraa,  and  dittarbaaooa  of  evair 
kind.  It  ia  not  in  oooaaqnenoa  of  tbeae,  but  in  atdta  of  Atm,  tbu  ■ocieqr  bw 
nude  the  pragieM  wliiob  in  bet  it  baa  loade,  80  that  in  taking  aooh  a  awrey 
■a  biriory  huvi^M  of  tbe  oonna  of  eraota,  for  inrtanoo,  fcr  ti>*l«ateifbt  bosd* 
red  yeaiB,  (the  period  I  jut  now  allnded  lo,)  not  only  do  wo  find  little  nwtiM 
of  tbe  oaoaea  which  hare  ao  greatly  iBorcaaed  oidioBal  wealth  during  that  period, 
but  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  ia,  tbe  eaunUnttitig  caBaeai  eapenaUy  ^  wan 
whioh  bara  been  raging  from  time  to  tine,  to  the  deabnMioB  of  capital,  and  ibo 
Undnnce  of  IroproremaiiL  Now,  it  a  ahip  bad  perfcnied  a  *«yag«  of  eight 
(tnodred  leagnoi,  aod  tbe  ragiatar  of  it  oontainad  •■  Mootutl  ohjtdy  «f  lb«  enf 
tnry  wind*  and  anrr«Bla,  and  nude  little  mentloB  of  broraUe  gain,  wo  mi^ 
wall  be  at  a  loaa  to  nndentand  bow  abe  r««ohad  bw  da^iaalinn  f  and  migbt  even 
bo  led  into  tbe  mialBke  of  anpiHaing  that  tba  eoMttniy  trinda  bad  forwarded  bei 
Inberoonrae.    Tct  aodi  )■  biatory  1" 

Id  re&tence  to  tbe  alody  of  biainry,  I  have  alaawhara  ramirkad  npon  the  bn- 
portaaee,  among  tbe  bitelloetnal  qnaliBaatioiia  for  aodi  a  Midy,  of  a  vivid  taag- 
bation,— a  faonlty  which,  oonaaqnently,  a  afcilHol  narrator  moat  biueelf  peoaa^ 
and  to  whiob  he  moat  be  abb  to  fonuah  •uihoMBt  In  othara.    BoMe  at^,  p«|v' 
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ktfa,  ba  MMled  at  tkh  ramatfc,  wbo  hsTs  basD  aooDtfoaied  to  confer  hnRgiot- 
tion  ■■  haviBK  bo  otbar  «Aoe  thM  Vtfiig*  and  to  GUa^.  Brery  bonll;  )■  liiUe 
to  ■b—  wtd  miidinKticli,  and  imagliialioB  atDoilg  the  reat  j  bat  It  k  a  mialaka 
to  nppoaa  t}iat  H  aeawffily  tenda  to  pwvert  the  Iratb  <]f  biatoiy,  and  to  mUead 
Ibo  jadgDMot.  On  tba  oonlmy,  oar  *n«  of  an;  traoMotion,  eqteoially  oaa  that 
k  nmota  io  ttaia  or  iriaov,  ir31  MOMMril]' ba  impwiwt,  gBiKran;  iDowract,  onloM 
it  anhnoa  aoaaetbiog  dhm  than  Iha  bara  oalline  of  Ihs  oocoTTSDCca, — ooleaa  wa 
bma  bdcn  the  i^nd  s  lirelr  idaa  «f  the  aecoaa  ta  whiefa  the  eranta  took  [daco, 
the  hahila  it  (Jwag^  and  of  fading  of  the  aetota,  and  all  the  idroamatanoea  con* 
neelod  whh  the  tmnaotioo ;  snlev,  in  ihort,  wa  «an  in  a  «ainidetable  dagrsa 
ttanqkort  ooiadtea  oat  of  oar  own  age,  and  etmntry,  and  peracma,  and  imagine 
cBiaelTaa  the  ageala  or  apaotalora.  It  b  tnm  Mnwderaticn]  at  ail  thcM  drcnin- 
atanoea  that  ira  are  enabled  to  Ibrm  a  right  jodgmant  •*  to  the  beta  which  hiiioT7 
reearda,  and  to  derive  bMraotioii  from  it.  Wliat  we  imagine  ma;  indeed  be 
meraljr  imtgimani,  that  ia,  niiraal  ]  bat  it  ma;  again  be  what  aetoally  doea  or  did 
eaiaL  Toia;  thatiinag1natioa,if  not  regalated  by  aoand  jadgment  andanfnelent 
luMMrledge,  may  olianee  to  ooorey  to  na  falaa  tni|ii  laajnm  of  part  eranli,  la  onlj 
to  My  that  nns  ia  fkllitde.  Bat  anoh  Uae  Imprcaaicoi  are  even  maek  (la  mora 
likely  to  lake  poaMaion  of  thoae  wboae  imagination  la  fedde  or  nncultJTated. 
Thaj  are  afit  to  imagine  the  thtnga,  peraona,  timea,  eonntriea,  Sea.,  wbioh  they 
read  <i^  aa  maoh  lea  diffiomt  from  what  they  aae  aroond  them  than  la  re^Iy  the 

He  praatical  Importaooa  <^  aoah  an  exerdae  of  Imi^natiiui  to  a  fUT,  and 
eltar,  and  eooaaqnentiy  proWaUe  view  of  the  tmnai«tioDa  related  in  hiatory,  can 
hardly  be  orer  eatimatiid.  In  reapeot  of  the  Tory  eartiert  of  all  haman  ttauMo- 
Ikiaa,  hia  matter  of  oommoa  remaik  bow  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wmder,  ootrtempt,  and  Indignatlnt,  the  tmnagremion  of  oar  fiTat  pareota ;  aa  If 
tlxf  were  not  a  (ajr  nm^  of  the  hnman  raoe  g  ae  if  any  of  na  woald  not,  If 
ha  bad  been  ^aoed  in  faedwly  the  Mune  drenmataneca,  baTe  acted  aa  tbey 
did.  Tlie  Corinlhiana,  probaUy,  had  paraaed  with  the  aame  barren  wonder  the 
hiatoiy  of  tba  bachalidinga  at  the  lamelitei ;  and  needed  that  Paal  ahonld  remind 
them,  that  theae  thinga  ware  wiilton  tor  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
d,  In  alouat  arery  portion  of  lualory  they  read,  hare  need  of  a  oorreapendlng 
wvdng,  to  eodeaTor  to  bney  IhemaalTaa  the  peraona  they  read  of,  that  thoy  may 
■  tbe  portraiture  i^  oar  own.  From  not 
a  the  [riaee  of  the  peraona  liring  in  part  timea,  aad  entering 
fully  Into  ^1  Ihdr  fedinp^  we  are  apt  to  foiset  how  probable  many  thinga  might 
appear,  wbtoh  we  know  did  not  take  plaoe ;  and  to  r^ard  aa  perfectly  diimeri- 
«al,  eipeelalioDB  whieh  we  know  weie  not  reeliud,  but  whkdi,  bad  we  Ured  hi 
tboaa  liraaa,  we  ahonld  dooblleaa  hare  eDterlained ;  and  to  Imagine  that  there  waa 
Borfaafer  of  thoaaeTila  wUok,  were,  In  bot,  eaoaped.  We  areapt  alao  to  make 
tooHtdaaBowaaoealar  pr^ndioeaand  awoclatjona  of  tdeaa,  *hiah  no  longer  eiiat 
praiiaaty  n  tha  aaua  form  Bmoiig  ««raet*«a,  bat  which,  perhapa,  are  not  more  at 
iwiMas  t^  right  reaaca  ttan  atben  with  whloh  ooraelTe*  are  bfeoted. 

"ffoAaa  awaa  >r  d^lt,  fm  ara— Ml,  mU  ftr  MiHy." 

Ta  aborid,  Ibea,  eNltifal^  not  only  tbe  eonBelda  of  oar  minda,  bat  tba 

flawiu  gi'uuuJa  aln.    B*ery  ftenl^  and  erery  atndy,  howeTer  worlUem  Ihejr  i 

nqr  be,  wbeo  not  emplayed  in  the  aorrioe  of  God,— howerer  defaaaed  and  pal* 
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Ipted  when  derated  to  tbe  wrrice  of  dn, — become  snmibled  aad  nncUEed  whem 
dlr««ted,  by  one  wImm  ooiulniiiing  motive  k  Ilia  lore  of  Chrlai,  tomrd*  ■  good 
ot^fct.  Lrt  no4  the  ChriMian,  then,  tbhik  "Kicm  of  the  plfint  land."  Hut 
land  It  the  field  of  anaisot  and  modern  litenbire — of  pfalkeophx,  fo  almost  all  Iti 
department! — of  the  arti  of  reaMotng  and  peraoadon,  Ereiy  part  of  [t  ma;  be 
enlti>ated  with  adTantage,  at  the  Land  of  Canaan  vhen  bestowed  nprak  Ood'a 
peonBar  people.  Tbejr  were  not  eonmanded  to  let  tl  lie  wiate,  u  iDODiabl;  pol- 
Iflled  by  the  abominationi  of  ita  Rnt  inhalHtanIa ;  but  fo  onttlvale  it,  and  dwell  In 
K,  living  in  obedienoe  to  the  dinne  lani,  and  dedicating  ita  ohoiceat  frnita  to  Iha 
Lord  thm  God. 
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IX.    SCHOOLS  AS  THET  WERE  SIXTY  TEARS  AQO. 


To  nndenUnd  the  real  pw^ess  wbich  has  been  made  in  ik« 
organizKtioD,  admiDistration,  and  instruction  of  institutiona  of  learo- 
iDg  in  this  coanti7,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  many  agencieB  and  meaoB  of  popular  education  beaides 
whoola,  boob,  and  teacben,  we  most,  as  far  aa  we  can,  look  into 
the  schools  themeelves,  m  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  yean  ago,  and 
realize  the  difficultiee  and  deficiencea  ander  which  some  of  the 
noblest  character*  of  onr  history  were  developed.  As  a  contriba- 
tion  to  onr  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  and  deficiences  in  onr 
schools,  we  bring  together  the  testimooy  of  several  emtnent  men 
wbo  were  pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who  assisted  i^ 
rariooa  ways  in  achieving  their  improTement. 

unvB  noM  KOAB  wsBarxa,  ll.d. 

Naw  KiriK,  March  10th,  laU. 

l£iL  BiRHiBD:  Diar  Sir—Tisa  desire  me  to  give  joa  loiDe  inibnnation  m 
to  the  mode  of  iiutroctlon  in  conimon  acbooU  when  I  was  Tonng,  or  befbre  tlw 
BevolntkiD.  I  belioTe  ;(hi  to  be  better  acqiuintod  with  the  methods  of  manag- 
ing comiman  sdiools,  at  the  present  time,  than  I  em ;  sad  I  am  not  able  to  In- 
stitotesvetf  exact  comparison  between  ^m  old  modes  and  (be  present  From 
what  I  Iniowof  the  present  sdiocJs  in  the  oonDlrf,  I  believe  tlw  prlodpaldiObr- 
eaca  between  tlw  sdiools  of  fimner  times  and  at  present  oonrista  in  the  books 
snd  iustmmrate  used  in  die  modem  ecliools. 

Wbeo  I  was  young,  the  boolcs  oaed  were  Dhieflf  or  wboUf  Dilworth's  Spell- 
li^  Booli^  the  Psalter.  Testament,  and  Bible.  No  geogrepbr  was  studied  lw> 
Ibre  tbe  publication  of  I}t.  Horse's  small  boolts  on  tbat  sutjoct,  about  the  jear 
17B6  or  I78T.  Nb  historj  was  read,  as  (ar  ss  mj  knowledge  eztenda,  for  there 
was  no  abridged  history  of  the  Dnited  States.  Except  the  books  above  mes- 
tioDed,  DO  book  for  reading  was  used  before  the  putdication  of  the  lliird  Part 
of  mj  Inetituto,  in  1785.  In  some  of  tbe  early  editions  of  that  book,  I  intro- 
duced short  notices  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Dnited  Stttea,  and 
these  Isd  to  men  enlarged  deecnptions  of  tbe  countij.  In  1788,  at  tbe  request 
of  Dr.  Huse,  I  wrote  an  accoont  of  the  transactions  in  the  ijnllad  States,  after 
tbe  BevDliitiM);  wbirii  account  flQs  nearly  twenty  pages  In  the  first  vidnme  ot 
Us  octavo  editions. 

Before  the  Revolution,  and  (br  some  years  aRer,  no  slates  were  used  In  com- 
non  schools :  all  writing  and  the  operations  in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The 
feSBcfaer  wrote  tbe  eotnea  and  gave  tbe  sums  in  arithmetic  {  few  or  nooeof  tba  |^' 
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jmplls  having  an  j  booki  as  ■  gaide.     Such  wai  the  coadition  of  the  tdwds  In 
which  I  receiTed  my  carlj  education. 

The  introduction  of  my  SpoUlng  Book,  first  pabllshed  in  1TB3,  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  department  of  spelling ;  snd,  <h)ni  the  infonnatloii  I  can 
'gain,  spetliag  «-■■  taught  with  more  care  and  aocuracj  for  twenty  yemn  or  more 
after  tliat  period,  than  it  has  been  since  the  Introduction  of  multiplied  boolcs 
and  studies.* 

Ho  English  grammar  was  geDcralty  taught  in  common  srhools  when  I  was 
Toung,  except  that  In  Dilworth,  and  that  to  no  good  purpose.  In  short,  the  iti- 
■tnctiMi  Id  schools  waa  Tsrjr  Imperftct,  in  evciT  bnuich;  and  If  I  am  not  mla- 
infonned.  It  is  ao  to  Uiis  day,  in  nuny  brancbea.  Indeed  time  is  danger  of  mn- 
niDg  rrom  one  extreme  to  anotlier,  and  instead  of  having  too  few  books  in  our 
■chools,  we  shall  have  too  many. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  IHend  and  obedient  sorvant, 


Dr.  Webster  in  an  easay  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  1?66, 
"On  tlie  Education  of  Youth  in  Ameriea,"  und  in  another  esaajr 
publishod  in  Hartford,  Ct,  in  17B0,  "On  Property,  Govemmont, 
Education,  Religion,  AgricnJtare,  etc.,  in  the  United  Statei>,"f  while 
setting  forth  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  American  education 
u  now  held,  throws  light  on  the  condition  of  acbooU  and  college! 
in  different  parts  of  the  conntiy  at  that  date. 

The  flnt  error  that  I  would  mention  is  a  loo  general  attention  to  the  dead 
language^  with  a  neglect  of  our  own.  *  •  *  Tliis  neglect  is  so  general 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  iuatltutlon  to  be  ftmnd  in  the  country  wbere  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  tauglit  regulariy  ihim  its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  oon- 
•traction  In  proae  and  verse.  Perhaps  in  most  schools  boya  are  taught  tlte 
definition  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  lew  hard  names  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  which  the  teacher  aeldom  attempts  to  explain;  this  is  called 
lesmlag  grsmmar.  *  *  •  The  principles  of  any  adence  sQbrd  pleasure  to 
tlie  Rtudonl  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to  render  the  study  of  tongaage 
agreeable,  the  distinctions  between  words  sliouid  be  illustrated  by  the  diffetniee 
in  visible  objects,  Bzamples  should  be  preacnted  to  the  senses  which  are  the 
inlets  of  all  onr  knowledge. 

AnoUier  error  which  is  (l^nent  in  America,  Is  that.*  master  nndotakes  to 
teach  many  dKTerent  braDchee  in  the  same  ■cho<^  In  new  aettl^nenta,  wliere 
the  people  are  poor,  and  live  in  acattered  situslionB,  Ote  practice  is  oftee  un- 
sviddable.  But  In  popolotis  towns  It  must  be  oonadered  aa  a  defective  plan  of 
edocatioa.  For  suppose  the  (eacber  to  be  equally  master  oT  all  the  bnndiea 
which  be  attempts  to  leach,  which  aeldom  happens,  yet  his  attention  must  be 
^ttraotod  wltli  a  maltipUdty  of  objeots,  and  oonsequentiy  pdnflil  to  bima^ 
and  not  uaeAil  to  lo  his  puidls.     Add  to  this  Uie  eoatinoal  interruptions  whi^ 

•  Th*  (HMral  BM  of  BT  ep«liliK  Book  in  tba  UalMd  Huiaa  bu  bwl  a  hm  «i«b(Ih  rfM 
In  corc*cllt«  tht  pronuoctailon  nf  wordi,  Md  (i»lin  uBlfcnniijr  lo  iIm  lufuifc.    Of  Mm 

tVitmtmtjttrm  aftrrwinh  tBllrcicd  Willi  Mlim  In  ■  TolBnM  (millfd  "A  OtMndts 
•fBMT>uiSPa|lilnWil[lnch«>."    BrKoataWibMi 
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the  «odeDt>  of  one  branch  taSer  DtHn  (boae  or  another,  which  muBt  retard  ths 
progns!)  or  tlie  whole  school.  It  is  a  mui±  more  eligible  plan  to  appropriate 
•u  apartmont  to  each  branch  of  education,  with  a  teaolier  who  nudcea  that 
branch  his  lola  emplojiaeDt  •  •  •  Indeed  what  ia  DOW  called  a  liberal 
edocation  diequaliOei  a  man  for  buiinesa.  Habits  are  formed  ia  fouth  and  by 
[vactice;  and  as  buaineta  it  iu  some  meaBure  mechanical,  everf  peison  should 
be  ezeruiBed  in  his  emplojmetit  in  an  earl;  period  of  llie,  that  bia  habits  maj 
be  ttxtoed  b;  the  time  iiis  apprenticeship  expires.  An  education  in  a  uoiver- 
ritj  inlerierea  wiUi  the  fonning  of  theae  haUta,  and  perhaps  forms  opposite 
habilB ;  the  mind  maj  contract  a  fondDess  for  eaaa,  for  pleasure,  or  for  boolu^ 
whidi  no  eSbrta  can  OTercome.  An  academic  educatioti,  wbicli  ahould  furoiah 
the  fOUtb  with  some  ideas  of  men  and  things,  and  leave  time  for  an  apprentice- 
ahip  before  the  age  of  twenty  .one  yean,  would  be  the  most  eligible  for  young 
men  who  are  designed  for  aclire  emplojiaeDtii. 

But  the  principal  defect  in  our  plan  of  education  in  America  is  the  want  of 
good  teachers  in  the  academic*  and  common  scIiooIh.  By  good  teecheni  I  mean 
men  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  poeseased  of  abilltiee  competent  to  tlir^ 
atation.  That  a  man  should  be  master  of  what  be  nndertakea  to  t«ach  is  a  point 
that  will  not  be  disputed ;  aod  jet  It  Is  cenain  that  abihcies  are  often  dispensed 
with,  either  tluough  Inallontion  or  fear  of  ejpenne.  To  those  who  employ 
ignorant  men  to  Instruct  their  children,  let  me  bbj,  it  is  better  for  youth  to  have 
DO  education  than  to  hare  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  habita 
than  to  impress  uew  ideas.  The  lender  shrub  is  ea^y  bent  to  anj  figure;  but 
the  trm  wliich  iias  acquired  its  RiU  growth  reeiats  all  impressions.  Yet  abilities 
are  not  the  sole  requisites.  The  inatructors  of  youtli  oug;hl^  of  all  men,  to  be 
tho  most  prudent,  accomplished,  agreeable,  and  rospLftablc.  Wliut  avail  a 
maa'a  parts,  if;  while  he  is  "the  wisest  and  brightest,"  he  ia  tlie  "meanest  of 
matdcind  7"  The  pernicious  elTects  of  bad  example  on  tlie  minds  of  youth  will 
probably  be  acknowledged;  but,  with  a  Tiew  to  improvement,  It  is  indiflpcnsa- 
blj  necessary  that  the  teachers  should  possess  good  breeding  and  agreeable 
manners.  In  order  to  give  Ibll  effect. to  instructions  it  ia  requisite  that  they 
siioold  proceed  Iroma  man  who  is  loved  and  respected.  Sut  a  low-bred  clown 
or  moroso  tyrant  can  command  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and  that  pupil  who 
has  DO  motive  for  application  to  books  but  the  fear  of  the  rod,  will  not  make  a 
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PrrrsFiKLD,  December  tatb,  ISGO. 

Hoi.  Hnm  Babhasd  ;  Dear  Sir — I  am  glad  to  hoar  Ihim  you,  still  eugsged 
in  lbs  educalkauQ  eaoae,  and  that  yon  are  intending  to  "  give  a  picturesque  Bur> 
Tey  of  llie  i^ogreia  of  our  common  si-hoola,  their  equipment,  studies,  and  charac- 
ttt."  If  nj  eariy  recoilections  and  experience  will  (pre  you  any  little  aid,  I 
Aall  seteMD  myself  happy  in  affording  it. 

Tba  first  school  I  ranember  was  kept  a  few  weeks  by  a  maiden  lady,  called 
ICas  Faithy,  id  a  bam.  I  was  vary  young,  as  were  most  of  the  children. 
What  I  learned  then,  if  any  thing,  I  have  foi^tten.  This  was  in  the  Bummer, 
of  ooursa.  The  next  was  a  school,  so  called,  kept  a  month  or  two  by  a  nuigb- 
bor  of  wira,  who  was  the  beat  froat  fither,  with  his  horse-heir  line,  in  all  those 
pwta.    Be  wrote  a  bir  hand,  a*  I  remBmber,  on  birch  baric    What  ha  taught   , 
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at,  but  to  any  Ate  tot  due,  hen  eocaped  mj  rc(»llec11<«.  We  bid  no  Mha<d> 
house  then  in  oar  dinrict,  >nd  wb  met  u  much  Ibr  plaj  is  aoj  thin^r,  where  w 
could  Itnd  sheller.  The  next  wluler,  anoCbcr  oeiftlibur  took  na  ■  1^  wreki 
iDto  one  at  the  rAomi  of  bia  own  house,  wbere  ererj  thing  but  learniiiK  wm 
foing  on.  His  npeech  bewrajed  blm  of  Rhode  Island  origin,  sod  wlmtcvcr  be 
knew,  be  rorbiinl;  cauld  never  have  tind  touch  ir  nny  cbance  of  being  whipped 
In  Khool  wlien  he  ma  a  boy.  I  remember  bis  tremeodous  *himp  when  m  got 
noisy  ill  SI  bool-time,  sod  that  la  ilL  'Hiis.  hoircTer,  is  not  >  Cur  sample  of  srhcol 
sccooiinodatloaB  in  mj  boybood ;  and  I  iiid  ■  better  cbance  for  two  at  three 
winlen  altemaid. 

SrJiooi'hvtarB.  . 

Uost  of  the  other  di<:tr!cts  in  tlic  town  had  BcUool'houses,  iwt  not  all.  Tlie 
Dm  winter  tlmt  1  kept  Bcliool  myself  wus  in  a  mim  next  to  the  kitchen  In  a 
rnmll  private  house.  Some  of  the  school- liouscs  wore  better  tlian  otber!i;  but 
none  of  [liciu  in  thnt  or  tlie  odjoitiitip  (uu-na  wcro  convenient  or  even  comlbrtB- 
We.  They  were  rather  juvenile  pmiknliariei,  than  ntlmctive  uceonimodations 
fur  study.  Tliey  note  too  ainoIL  and  Inw  from  the  n-iling  to  the  floor,  and  the 
calculation  uflbe  buiidcra  necme-l  to  liave  been,  to  decide  iutobow  rnialla  s|)iiee 
llie  diLldriii  could  bo  crowded,  from  tlic  llrepljice  till  the  room  w-aswell  pocked. 
Kol  uiifrequeiilly  sixty  or  seventy  Bdiolurs  were  daily  sliut  up  six  hours,  wlicre 
(Iiere  was  hardly  room  for  thirty.  Tlie  seliool-liouscB  were  fquare,  willi  a  very 
narrow  entry,  and  a  lur^  firepbcv  on  the  sidu  near  the  door.  There  were  no 
sloven  llieii.  Tliey  were  Retierally  roughly  clapboarded,  but  never  painted. 
Iliey  had  writing-dealt*,  or  rather,  long  hoardu  for  writing,  on  two  or  ilircc 
sidcR,  next  lu  the  wall.  The  bonclica  wore  all  loo-'c;  Eonie  of  them  boardit, 
» ith  skbs  ihrtn  Ihe  saw-mill,  standing  on  four  legK,twoat  each  end.  Some 
«  ere  a  liltlo  lower  than  the  rest,  but  many  of  the  itniatler  children  had  lo  sit  all 
duy  with  their  legs  dangling  between  the  bench  and  the  floor.  Poor  little 
tl  inftsi  nodding  and  trying  to  keep  their  hulnnco  on  the  alubs,  without  any 
iBcka  to  lean  agniui^t,  how  I  pity  them  to  thia  day.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it 
van  hard  to  tell  which  waa  the  nioat  dillicult,  to  keep  from  roesiing  or  freezing. 
I'ar  thoeo  nearest  to  the  (Ire  it  waa  swcltcriiif;  hot,  while  t^o  ink  was  freesing  in 
the  pens  on  the  back  side  of  the  room.  "Miistei;  I  am  loohol"— "Master,  may 
1  go  to  the  Qre?"  Tlmt  was  the  atyle  of  address  iu  those  days,  and  we  did  our 
best  to  be  matitf,  aiiytjow. 

All  tiie  school-housoB  tliat  I  remember  stood  close  by  the  traveled  road,  with- 
oi.t  any  phiy-groatids  or  inelosures  whatever.  If  there  were  any  shade  trw* 
planted,  or  Kft  of  upontaoeons  growth,  1  have  forgotten  them.  And  in  most 
ctac^  there  were  no  outsldo  accommodations,  even  Ihe  most  necessary  for  t 
icoment's  orcssdon.  I  now  marvel  at  it  but  so  it  was.  In  thst  ro^ect,  cer- 
tainly, tlio  days  of  the  children  are  better  tlinn  tbe  days  of  their  Ejitliers  were. 

For  the  most  port,  the  winter  achoola  wore  miserably  supplied  with  wood,  I 
kept  school  myscir  in  three  towns,  and  in  bat  one  of  tbe  Bcho<ds  was  there  any 
wood-^ed  whatever ;  and  no  wood  waa  got  np  and  seasoned  In  summer  against 
Kinter.  MoHt  of  wliat  we  uaed  waa  standing  In  tbe  lbr«sts  when  the  school 
tegan.  and  was  cut  and  brought  aled  lenj^rtb  by  the  bmiera  in  proportion  to  tin 
unniber  of  scholan  wliich  they  sent  Not  exactly  that,  either;  for  stmieiimes, 
when  wo  went  to  the  school-bouse  in  a  cold  morning,  there  was  no  wood  there. 
Somebody  had  neglected  to  bring  his  load,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  ac|jouni  over  , 
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to  tha  Dszt  diy.  Id  auuiy  OMSt,  tbe  nndwitaDdkig  wsb,  that  tba  larger  hojt 
mudt,  cut  tlio  wood  u  it  wm  waated.  It  always  lay  in  the  mow,  and  Bom»- 
timoa  ttra  boya  worn  Bent  to  dig  it  ont  In  scUool-timo,  and  bring  it  in,  all  vet 
•Dd  green  aa  it  via*,  to  kaap  na  &ata  treesing.  Ttutt  waa  tbe  liiel  to  make  Area 
witli  in  the  mornini^  when  the  tbennomelei  wu  below  tero,  and  liow  tlie  little 
diildron  cried  witli  the  cold,  when  tbe;  canio  almott  fraien,  and  Ibtmd  no  Are 
boniingi  nothing  but  one  or  two  hoja  blowing  and  tceeping  themaelvea  warm 
aa  weUas  the7iwaid,byoxeTcite,  in  trying  to  kindle  it  Such  were  our  sclwol- 
IwoMt  »Dd  that  diaaccommodatioiia. 

Branchei  TUugU. 

Tbey  were  rewling,  spelling,  and  writing,  besides  the  A  B  (Ta  to  children 
Kucely  four  years  old,  wbo  aught  to  have  boen  at  tiotne  with  their  mothers. 
Tboy  wore  ualled  up  twice  a  day  by  the  master  pointing  with  his  peuknire, 
"  WbM'B  that!"  "  A."  "  Wliafs  Diat  f"  "  D."  "  No,  its  B."  "What's  thatf' 
"N."  ''So,  yon  careless  ixiy,  It's  0;"  and  no  dowu  to  aaad,  "Go  to  yonr 
Mat;  you  will  ue*er  learn  your  Icraon  in  the  world,  at  this  rote."  Our  iclioc^- 
books  were  the  Biblo,  "Webster's  SpeQiiig  Book."  sod  "Third  Part,"  mainly. 
One  or  two  oclitra  wore  found  in  some  si^lioola  for  tbe  reading  classes.  Oram- 
mar  was  hardly  tauglit  at  all  in  any  of  tlicm,  and  ihat  little  vm  oonHnod  almost 
entirely  to  committing  and  retiUng  tbe  rules.  Parsing  wsi  one  of  the  occult 
EciODcea  in  my  day.  We  liad  Bome  few  lessons  in  geography,  by  questions  and 
aiuwera,  but  no  maps,  no  globes;  and  as  for  blackboarda,  such  a  tiling  was  never 
thoi^t  of  till  loDg  after.  Children's  reading  and  picture-books,  we  had  none ; 
the  fablos  in  WcbaCer's  Spelling  Book  came  nearest  to  iu  Arithmetic  was  hardly 
tail^t  at  all  in  tlie  day  schools.  As  a  substitute,  there  were  some  evening 
schools  iu  moat  of  Iho  districts.  Spelling  was  one  of  the  leading  daily  exer- 
ciaca  in  all  the  classes,  and  it  waa  better,  a  good  deal,  I  tliink,  then  it  is  now. 

Tbe  winter  schools  were  commonly  kept  about  (lireo  months ;  in  some  favored 
^strict*  fimr,  but  rarely  as  long.  As  none  of  what  are  now  called  the  higher 
brandies  wore  taught  beyond  Uie  merest  element^  parents  generally  tbouKht 
tbtt  three  or  fbur  months  was  enough.  There  wore  no  winter  seleet  ediouls  ibr 
the  young  ^jove  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seTenteen,  as  I  remember,  till  after  I  re- 
tired from  the  profession,  such  as  it  then  was.  There  ma;  have  been  here  end 
tberean  academy,  in  some  parts  of  the  State;  but  not  one  within  the  range  of 
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At  the  close  of  the  winter  schools  we  had  what  wo  used  to  call  our  Quarter- 
days,  when  the  schools  came  together  in  the  meeting-house,  with  a  large  con- 
gregation of  parenta  and  friends.  The  public  exercises  were  reading,  spelUng, 
and  speaking  single  jneceg  and  dialoguea.  Some  of  the  dialogues  we  wrote 
oofselTeB,  Ibr  our  own  schools.  Most  of  them  were  certainly  very  flni;  but 
they  brought  down  the  honse,  and  answered  tlie  purpose  as  well  as  any  we 
eoald  jrick  np.  We  thoogbt  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  those  quarter-days  wore 
of  great  advantage  to  the  schools.  The  anticipation  of  tliem  kept  up  an  inte- 
test  >D  winter,  and  atimulated  both  teadieis  and  scholars  to  do  their  best  in  the 
way  of  preparation.  As  the  time  approa^'hed.  we  had  evening  schools  for  read- 
log  and  reliearsing  tbe  dialogue^  so  iis~t()  lie  sure  not  to  fall  behind  in  tbe  ex- 
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Nobs  of  our  ooUqjB  oonnMDoemcBtt  «•  now  looked  fbrmn]  M 
irith  greater  intereat  Una  were  those  Tenul  uutlTenarlra. 

.  AoMber  thing  that  kelpad  ns  •  good  deal  wh  tbe  oonsioiial  ttteinooii  vlilts 
of  tbe.  parent*  and  other  fiimdi  of  the  edoole.  Tber  camo  Id  bj  bvitatko,  or 
irLeDsrer  the/  chose,  and  their  TJiita  alwajs  <Ud  na  good- 

StiU  another  practice  we  (baud  to  be  qoits  ithnulBtiiig  snd  uselaL  Wo  bsd 
s  mutual  understanding  that,  without  giving  uaj  notice,  anj  teacher  migbt  dit- 
miaa  hie  own  school  Ibr  au  afternoon,  and,  taking  along  with  bim  some  of  ^« 
older  bofs,  call  in  to  see  how  his  broUier  teacher  got  akxig  In  the  next  or  some 
other  district.  The  arrangement  worked  well.  We  made  epeechcv,  compli- 
mented one  another  >a  politely  sb  circumatancea  would  illow,  and  went  home 
lesolTed  not  to  fall  behind  the  l>cst  of  them. 

Id  the  school,  we  made  up  our  minde  to  be  masters,  In  fad  as  well  as  in 
name,  Tliough  of  lale  jeun  I  have  not  bid  rery  good  advantages  Ibr  making 
the  comparison,  I  believe  the  sdiools  were  quite  ai  well  governed  uxt.v  years 
ago  aa  the;  are  now.  Among  other  things  wbieb  we  did  to  maintain  onr  au- 
tboritj,  was  to  go  ont  now  and  then  and  have  a  snowball  Hkinniah  with  tiM 
bof  B,  and  though  we  commonly  got  bea^  nothing  we  could  do  was  more 
eHectaaL 

CorponU  pqniahmenta,  1  believe  were  eparing^y  resorted  to  in  ma<t  of  our 
sdioola.  Though  1  myself  believed  in  Solomon  Ailly,  1  never  fiogged  but  one 
scholar  in  my  life,  tfaoagh  I  shook  the  mischief  out  of  a  great  many.  I  think 
Sam  was  of  the  opinion,  in  tbe  premises,  that  the  rod  was  laid  oo  rather  smartly, 
for  J  understood  be  tHx>niiscd,  some  day,  to  pay  me  in  kind,  which,  however,  I 
suppose  he  never  found  it  quite  convmient  to  undertake. 

We  achoolmaEterB  wltliia  convenient  distances  osed  to  meet  in  tbe  winter 
evenings  for  mutual  Improvement,  which,  to  own  tbe  truth,  we  needed  a  good 
deal.  Our  regular  exerdsee  were  reading  Ibr  crittdsma,  reporting  bow  we  were 
getting  sloug,  snd  convening  upon  tbe  best  metbod  of  managing  our  acbools. 
This  was  very  profitable,  aa  wo  thought,  to  us  alL 

In  those  andent  times.  It  w*s  an  slwoet  universal  custom  in  tbe  mral  towns 
of  Oonnecticut,  Ibr  tbe  teacben  to  toord  mwMJ;  and  upon  Oie  whole  I  Hked  it 
It  was  a  good  school  (or  us.  By  going  into  all  the  fiiinUiea  we  learned  a  great 
deal.  We  were  looked  npon  aa  having  more  in  our  heads  than  we  could 
bMy  dalm,  and  they  alwoj's  kept  us  on  the  beet  they  had.  It  Is  true^  the 
cooking  was  not  always  the  beat,  nor  sheets  alwaya  so  clean  as  to  guard 
■gainst  infection ,-  and  ii;  percliance.  It  sometlmea  broke  out,  we  knew  how  to 

Our  wages  were  generally  screwed  down  to  the  lowest  notch  by  the  at^iool 
committees,  under  tbe  instructioD  of  the  districts.  For  my  Srst  mmpaign  I  re- 
ceived sewn  dollars  a  month  and  board  ;  lor  the  next,  nins ;  for  tlie  third,  leu ; 
and  I  Uiink  I  never  went  above  thirteen  till  quite  llie  last  of  my  teaching  belbre 
I  went  (o  M^ege,  As  I  liad  some  repntation  In  that  line,  1  suppose  1  was  aa 
wdl  paid  as  my  brethren. 

With  regard  to  the  eommer  schools  of  that  period,  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
Tbey  were  kept  by  femaiee  upon  very  low  wages,  about  aa  much  a  week  astbey 
could  eani  In  Ikmiliea  by  spinning  or  weaving.  Hie/  to(A  good  cars  of  the 
little  children,  and  tao^it  Ibem  as  well  sstbey  could. 
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«r  at  SMed  (br  cdkift*  wtib  our  inlstBtan,  vho,  though  not  tbtj-  finh  lh>a 
their  daanca,  did  whit  liiBj  oould  to  help  m. 

Rnally,  yoa  uk  ma  whether  there  ware  an^  tcboole  Ibr  TOung-  ladiea  in  thow 
(rid  tiiMsT  There  maj- poaMbl; have  been  Id  twoar  threeof  tbelargeMtowna, 
bat  the  only  one  of  which  I  h«d  anj  knowledge  waa  in  Ul^Seld,  kept  hj  Uh 
Fiaice^  and  I  tin  not  qolte  tote  that  her  acbool  wat  Mtablished  as  eaiij'  m  jour 
qnnetioQ  eontemplalee. 

Hieae,  dear  air,  are  aome  at  mj  tli  TemeoibnuMwa,  wliich  jou  ma/  mate 
■BiA  uM  of  as  you  pleaae. 
'  BeqwctAiUy  jooi^ 

H.  HmraBsr. 

utmB  now  TBE  Hov.  josefh  t.  BCOEiKaajUi. 

Oambhuoi,  December  lOlh,  1860. 

Hnmr  Bauabi^  Esq.;  Jfy  Dear  Sir— I  dieerAillj  oompl;  wlUi  joor  i*- 
qooat  to  giro  70a  aotno  account  of  the  aohoob  and  tlie  educational  hooka  that 
woe  In  oaeaboat  the  clow  of  the  latt  centorr.  I  Derer  had  tha  prirU^*  of 
attending^  an/  higher  inatitatton  of  leamiog  than  the  coDunon  dimlct  achoola 
of  Connecticut,  tn  the  town  oT  Windham;  but  I  bare  no  doubt  that  tboao  of 
that  town  were  a  (aiz  type  of  many  otbera,  probabl;  moat  of  them,  oKcept  aueh 
■■  insn  k^  in  the  larger  towna  or  thidi ly  popdatcd  Tillages. 

Aooording  to  the  beat  of  mj  remembrance,  aij  aobool-daja  began  ia  th» 
Vriog  of  1183.  The  acbool  to  which  I  was  admitted  was  kept  by  a  lady,  and, 
like  moat  <rf  the  diatiict  achooby  waa  kept  only  (at  the  jonnger  pnpila,  and  waa 
(qwn  Ibr  two  months  during  the  aumnwr  aeaaon.  The  upper  daae  to  tbe  BcAwd 
waa  fi>rmed  eotiral;  ot  feco^M — iitidi  aa  conld  reed  in  tbe  Bible.  The  lower 
riaaacB  read  in  tpelling  booka  and  tbe  New  Sng^and  Primer.  The  BptiUng 
booka,  of  which  tliwe  were  not,  probaUj,  mcve  tiiao  three  or  Ginr  in  tbe  school, 
1  belieTe  were  all  by  Dilworth,  and  were  moch  worn  and  debced,  having  beau 
a  K«t  of  heir-loom  in  the  fluoiliea  of  the  pnplla.  The  teacher  (X  tbia  achocd  waa 
tbe  daughter  of  tbe  minister  (f  the  parish.  Sbekeptarodbai^gon  tbe  wall 
behind  her  diair  and  a  lerule  on  tbe  table  by  her  mde ',  bat  1  do  not  reooUect 
that  the  used  either  of  them.  The  girls  who  constituted  tbe  flratdaaa  were  re- 
quired, cTery  Uondsy  roomiiig,  to  repettt  the  text  or  texts  of  the  preceding 
day's  dtamunn,  stattng  the  book,  ohapter,  and  verse  whence  it  was  taken.  Hw 
next  aommer,  11M,  tbe  eaiue  lady,  or  w>e  tS  her  dstei^  kept  school  in  tha 
aame  disbrict.  The  same  botdcs  were  la  vta,  and  there  was  the  same  routine 
of  exercises.  It  was  kept  on  the  Brst  door  of  tbe  steeple.  The  lower  end  of 
the  bell-rope  by  in  a  nnl  in  the  eenlei  of  the  floor.  The  disdplhie  waa  so 
strict  that  no  one,  howerer  mischieTously  disposed,  I  ttelisTe,  ever  thou^t  of 
taking  bold  of  It,  though  It  was  something  of  an  incumhrance.  I  waa  then  four 
years  and  a  half  old,  and  bad  learned  iy  heart  nearly  all  the  reading  leMOna  la 
tbe  Primer,  and  mueii  of  the  'Weatminster  Catechism,  which  was  taught  ss  the 
doting  ezerdse  every  Saturday.  Bnt  juatice  to  one  of  tbe  best  of  mothers  re- 
quirca  that  I  eboold  say  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  improvement  1  hod 
BHida  was  acquired  Ihxn  her  oarenil  instruction. 

Id  December,  1784,  tbe  month  in  which  I  was  Ore  years  old,  I  stteoded,  fbr 
%  Ibw  dsys,  the  school  kept  by  a  master — I  do  not  remember  bit  namtk  When 
■Aed  op  for  examination,  he  atked  ma  ifl  could  lead  without  qiellingi 
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I  eciiM  read  in  tho  Btble.  He  heaKatcd  a  moment,  and  then  placed  id»  on  one 
if  the  benches,  opened  a  Bible  at  the  flith  chapter  of  Acta,  and  aaked  me  lo  read. 
I  read  ten  or  a  dozen  Teraes — beii^  the  account  of  Ananiaatnd  his  wife  blltng 
dead  belbre  Peter  Ibr  telllnfc  a  Ue.  Whether  be  bad  anj  anspkion  that  I  had 
t^  afldschood,  and  took  thie  method  to  repnjve  me,  I  koon  not;  but  ho  die- 
miMed  me  witli  approbatioo.  He  oaed  hii  fbmte  on  the  hands  of  some  of  tlia 
alder  bofs;  but  tho  eererest  puntahment  tbat  he  inflicted  (br  any  viotation  of 
outer,  was  compelling  a  boj  who  had  brougtit  into  the  school  the  breastbons 
of  a  cfatcken,  (commonlj  called  the  viaXiriQ-hoM^  and  with  whidi  he  bad  ex:- 
dted  some  noise  among  the  pupJU,  to  stand  on  one  oT  the  bencliee  and  wear 
the  Inne  on  his  noso  till  the  school  was  dismissed.  I  am  stronglj  improsscd 
with  the  belief  that  Webster's  Spelling  Book  made  its  first  appoaraoce  in  tlie 
Bchotds  during  this  winter.  The  luilowing  runmer  I  allendcd,  bat  *et7  iiregn- 
larlj,  a  school  kept  as  bebre  hi  Hie  steeple  of  the  meeting-house,*  and  had  a 
copy  of  Webster.  Wiiether  tbere  vers  anj  other  copies  in  the  school  or  not  I 
am  not  able  to  aaj*.  The  next  two  winters,  circumstaiicCB  which  I  bare  no  de- 
tire  to  reeetl,  sod  whidi  ;ou  would  not  care  lo  be  acquainted  with,  prevented 
m;  attending  any  school  In  the  aummcr  of  1T86,  ilieae  same  circumstancos 
CHUsed  me  CO  be  removed  to  another  district  three  miles  distant  Onm  the  ocntnl 
Tillage.  The  brmer  with  wliom  I  lived  thought  I  conld  read  well  enouph,  and 
H  the  district  school-house  was  a  mi}*  or  more  distant,  be  considered  it  un- 
neceagary  to  send  me  ttiat  distance  in  the  winter,  msrely  ta  rtad;  and  conse- 
qaentlf  for  two  or  three  winters  I  went  to  school  not  more  than  eight  w  ten 
days  In  each.'  At  lengLh,  in  179D  or  11U1,  it  wee  thought  I  was  old  enoagh  to 
leatn  to  npkfr^  and  accordiagl;  was  permitted  to  go  to  acbool  more  constaoti;. 
I  tcdd  the  master  I  wanted  to  learn  to  cipher.  He  set  me  a  mm  in  simple  addi- 
tion— fm  coJumni  of  figures,  and  lix  figures  in  each  column.  All  Uie  instruction 
he  gave  me  was — udd  tbe  Bguren  in  the  Brst  column,  carry  one  fbr  evefy  tea, 
•Bd  set  tlie  overplus  down  under  the  column.  I  supposed  be  meant  by  tbe 
Jtrri  column  the-lcfl  band  column ;  but  what  be  meant  by  carrying  one  fbr  every 
ten  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  Samson's  riddle  was  to  the  Pliilistlnes.  I  wor- 
ried my  braius  an  hour  or  two,  and  showed  the  master  the  ^vrea  1  had  made, 
Tou  mny  judge  what  the  amoont  was,  when  the  columns  were  added  IVom  left 
to  right.  The  master  frowned  and  repeated  faia  fbrmcr  instruction — added  up 
the  column  mi  Iht  rigkl,  carry  one  Ibr  every  tea,  and  set  down  the  remainder. 
Two  or  three  sfternoonB  {I  did  not  go  to  achool  in  the  morning)  were  spent  in 
this  way,  when  I  begged  to  be  exctwed  Ihmi  learning  to  ciplier,  and  the  okl 
genllemnn  with  whom  1  hved  thought  it  was  time  wasted;  and  if  I  attended 
the  school  any  llirther  at  that  time,  reading  and  spelling,  and  a  little  writing 
were  all  that  was  taught  The  next  winter  tlicie  was  a  teacher  more  com- 
mnnicalivc  and  better  fitted  for  his  plaoo,  and  under  him  some  jvogres*  was 
made  in  aritlimctic,  and  I  made  a  toletsble  acqniaiion  in  the  flrst  four  mien, 
according  lo  Dilworth's  Schoolmaster^  Assistant,  of  which  the  teacher  and  one 
of  tho  eldest  boys  had  each  a  copy.  Tbe  two  following  winters,  1794  and 
lies,  I  mastered  all  the  rules  and  examples  in  the  first  part  of  Dilworth; 
that  is,  through  the  variaus  chapters  of  Rule  of  Three,  Praclico,  FelIow>hi|^ 
Interest,  etc.,  etc.,  to  'leometricsl  Progressioti  and  Permutation. 
In  our  dliitnrt,  tbo  books  were  of  rather  a  miscelleDeous  character,  such  ai 
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had  b«eB  In  liimillH  perlupa  batf  a  century  or  more.  Hy  belief  Ib  that  Web- 
rter'a  SpeUine  Book  wu  not  in  goneriliue  before  IISO  or  1791.  The  Bible  was 
read  bj  the  flrat  daM  in  the  ntomiiig.  alwe^i^  and  generally  iuUi<i  anenioon  be- 
tirelttedaalDBexerQie,  wbidiiTa(alira.fBB  losioninapellin^,  andlblBwasper- 
lbimed  by  all  tlie  puplla  vho  were  auffloieDtly  admnced  to  pranDun<?e  diatitiGUy 
votdaoT  more  tliBD  one  Byllabl&  It  was  Uie  ciutoiD  fbr  all  sui'b  pupila  to  ateod 
togefiwrat  oneclas)^  and  with  dim  noiceto  read  a  column  or  two  of  tbetabkii 
Ibr  q>elUng.  Ho  master  gaTe  the  aignal  to  begin,  and  all  united  to  read,  letter 
by  letter,  pronotincing  each  syllable  by  itaeli;  and  adding  li  to  the  preceding 
one  till  the  word  was  complete.  Thus,  a-d  ad,  m-i  mi,  admi,  r-a  ro,  adnrira, 
t-i-o-n  aAwi,  admiraUoB.  Tliia  mode  of  reading  wai  excecdinj^ly  einting.  and, 
in  my  humble  Judgmeut,  exceedingly  ufleFUl;  as  it  required  and  taught  delibe- 
nte  BDd  distinct  anioulitlou,  and  iuiipired  the  youngetit  with  a  deeire  to  eqoBl 
tlie  older  onea.  tt  ia  tme  the  voices  would  not  ali  be  in  perfect  unison ;  b>lt 
■tier  a  Utile  practice  they  began  to  aniniilate.  I  have  heard  a  claM  of  tUrlf 
or  more  rend  colanin  after  column  in  this  manner,  with  scorcelj  a  perccpdNe 
Tariatkm  from  the  proper  pitch  of  voice.  When  the  lesson  had  been  thus  n-ad, 
Itie  booln  wore  dosed,  and  the  wordB  given  out  for  spelling.  If  one  was  mi»- 
■pelti  it  passed  on  to  the  next,  and  the  next  pupil  in  order,  and  so  on  till  il  was 
■pelt  oorroctly.  Then  the  pupU  who  had  npelt  correctly  went  up  in  the  claw 
aboBe  tlie  one  who  had  misEpelt.  It  was  also  a  practice,  when  one  was  absent 
from  this  exercise  in  spelling,  tliat  he  should  stand  at  tlie  fool  of  the  class  when 
be  returned.  Another  of  onr  customs  was  to  choose  aides  to  sjiell  ouce  or  twice 
a  week.  The  words  to  be  spell  went  from  side  to  side ;  and  at  the  conclusion, 
the  side  which  btet  (spelt  the  most  words)  were  permitted  to  leiive  tiie  soliool- 
toom,  preceding  tlie  otiier  pide,  who  had  to  sweep  tlio  room  and  biuld  the  firua 
tile  next  morning.  Tlieee  customs,  prevalent  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  ez- 
dled  emulation,  and  emulation  produced  improvement.  A.  revival  of  them,  1 
have  no  doubt,  would  be  advantageoos  in  the  common  scltooU,  eapcciallj:  where 
papUs  are  required  to  spell  words  given  oot  indlscrimiuately  BtHn  a  reading 
book  or  dictloaary.  There  was  not^  to  my  knowledge,  any  readiitg  book  proper, 
except  the  Bible,  till  Webster's  Third  Book,  so  celled,  camo  out  about  1793  or 
1T94.  A  new  edition  of  his  Spelling  Book  fnmished  some  newmatterfbr  read- 
ing— iclectioai  from  the  New  Testament,  a  uhapter  of  Proverbs,  and  set  of 
Tables,  etc;  but  none  of  tlieee  operated  to  the  exduaon  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  Simily  in  which  I  lived  there  were  tliree  or  four  old  spelling  books, 
whid)  t  presums  liad  boen  used  in  schools  before  tho  period  of  my  remembranco. 
One  of  tlieae  was  a  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  printed  in  London,  I 
think  in  1690.  Tlie  words  were  arranged  In  tables  according  to  i^-llablea.  The 
terminaUons  tion,  slon,  cial,  tial,  eta,  were  all  divided  and  printed  as  two  din> 
tinct  syllables.  (And  I  believe  this  modo  of  printing  is  still  continued  in  Kng- 
land.  It  was  in  tho  time  of  Lindley  Uurray,  as  niay  be  seen  in  bis  spelliog 
book,  printed  about  forty  years  ago.)  This  spelling  book  oonlaincd  a  numera- 
tion table  which,  from  a  siogulsr  feature,  esriy  attracted  my  atteotion.  Eveiy 
i^oie  vat  9,  and  the  whole  formed  a  curious  Mangle.    Thus ; 
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I  Anottor  q>elling  book  In  onr  &niier'i  libraiy  wu  bj  Daniel  Fanning,  prlat«< 
Id  LondoD.  It  contajoed  a  abort  treattae  oa  gmomta,  on  which  I  aometlDM 
«x«rciaed  mj  menory,  but  undemood  not  one  of  ita  prtociplea.  We  bMl 
•llD  a  IKJtronh,  containing  certain  Ikbka — ancb  aa  Jupiter  and  tbe  Froga,  the 
Bomiah  Prieat  and  the  Jaeler,  H«rculee  and  the  W^oner,  etc^  etc.  Anotbar 
aim  we  bad,  the  aalbor  ot  which  I  never  knew,  at  Mv«ral  pagea  had  been  loM 
IhMn  the  beginiiiDg.  It  badapageofproTerbe^oneof  which — "acatmijrlodt 
upon  a  king  " — oocaaioned  me  much  thoughlfiil  exerctae.  It  alio  bad  an  appro-- 
priate  collection  ot  ooupleta  for  writing-rapies,  of  which  tbe  onl;  one  I  recollect 

**  X  [hlqfi  B  pcDBU  Bbnuld  havir  Dtkr  ■!  hand" 

Piptr,  pousct,  pui,  Ink,  knlli,  Iiaii(.  rule,  plmnmel,  vai,  •and." 

But  that  wbidi  rendered  the  book  go  memorable  as  never  to  be  foi^tten,  wai 
die  aslonlBliiog,  if  not  terriOc,  word  oT  fourteen  ayllablee — "  Ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bl-ll- 
toi-dl-ni-tu-ti-l)n»que  "    aaacrted  tobethetopgeatwordip  the  Engliah  langnage. 

In  tbe  winter  of  1193-1,  wa  had  Tor  a  teadier  Eiabtcs  Rii^ir,  an  undor- 
(craduate  of  Yale  Cidlage.  I  mention  his  name,  because  1  can  not  bnt  look 
bade  npon  the  Ume  when  I  had  the  advantage  of  b[»  Instmetion  without  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  Ibr  the  man  and  reaped  for  the  teacher.  I  learned  more  fVom 
him  than  all  tlie  scboolnaatera  I  had  been  under.  He  tooV  more  paina  to  in- 
ttrneC  na  in  reading  than  all  his  predeceaaore  within  my  knowledge.  He  opened 
Ibe  whool  ereiy  morning  with  prayer — which  had  not  been  practiced  in  our 
dIatricL  He  was  preparing  fi<r  the  min]»try,  and  waa  afterwards  settled  at 
Canterbury,  I  think.  He  waa  highly  cateemed  bj  all  tbe  people  of  Ihe  district. 
and  gave  such  an  impeiia  to  the  ambition  of  the  pnpils,  tliat  a  iubocription  waa 
made  to  employ  him  an  extra  month  after  the  nsuiil  term  of  the  ediool  had 
txirired. 

Ur.  Riploy  waa  succeeded  in  the  winter  of  1T94-4  by  a  young  man  fttn 
Lebanon  by  the  name  of  Tisdalc,  under  whom  my  achool-days  vere  finished; 
and  here  I  may  bring  this  long  and,  I  fear,  very  uninteresting  letter  to  a  dose. 
Hoping  this  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  you  suggested  the  writing  of  it, 
and  wishing  you  all  the  success  you  can  desire  in  the  noble  cause  in  which  yon 
•reengi^ed. 

I  am,  very  respectdiUy  attd  truly  youis, 

JOSKTR  T.   BUCEIKGRAIL 
LETrBB  PBOH   REV.   HJPBALBT  KDTT,   CD.,   DATED  JAK.,    1S61. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  seven(y-Bve  or  eight}-  yenrs  ago.  in  good  old  Puritan 
Oonneclicut,  it  was /r// as  a  practicnl  maxim  "that  tOBparctho  rod  was  to  I<poD 
the  child;"  and  on  this  maxim  the  pedagogue  acted  in  ilie  sciiool-room,  and  ap- 
plied It  for  every  ofl^nae,  real  or  imnginary;  and  for  having  been  whipped  at 
Khool  by  the  relentless  master,  tlie  unfortunate  tyro  was  often  whipped  at 
home  by  his  no  less  relenlless  father;  so  that  between  the  tworelcntleffi  execu- 
tors of  Jnatlco  among  the  Puritan  father?,  few  children,  I  believe,  were  spoiled 
by  the  witliholding  of  this  orthodox  discipline.  For  myself,  I  can  say  (and  I 
do  not  think  I  was  wayward  beyond  the  average  of  district  sdiool-boys)  that, 
in  addition  to  warnings,  and  admonitioua  diuly,  if  I  was  not  whipped  mors  than 
Bireo  times  a  week,  I  considered  mywlf  for  the  time  peculiarly  fortunate. 

Being  of  a  ooniemplalive  and  fralwaring  diKpoeitiini,  this  discipline  of  the  rod  . . 
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bMUM  pMofiu'lj  iriraome  Co  m«,  ind,  m  I  tbonf^t,  nnjuttUlable;  and  I  formed 
ft  nacifaiUni,  if  I  lived  lo  be  a  man,  I  would  not  be  like  otber  loen  in  regard  ta 
tfaair  treatment  of  diUdreu. 

nnoi^  the  mere;  of  Qod  I  did  live  to  be  a  man,  and  wben  at  the  age  of 
•%liteen  I  became  initaHed  asmaater  of  a  diaCrict  adiool  hi  tbe  CMtem  part  oT 
Tianiilin,  Oi>ime<!tlcut — a  acbool  wfaere  rabelllouB  splritt  had  preTloiisIr  aMert«d ' 
tb^  righl^  and  been  mbdoed  or  driven  fh>m  the  acbool  b;  tbenee  of  the  rod — • 
Botbing  dannted,  I  made  op  m;  mbid  to  snbstitute  in  my  echool  moral  motivM 
In  tfae  {dace  of  the  rod ;  and  I  ftvnkly  ttdd  mj  aMembled  pupUa  so,  and  that  if 
tbe7  would  have  the  generoal^  to  second  taj  efforU,  the?  would  aecnre  to 
IbemaelTea  and  fiimish  me  and  their  parento  the  bappineaa  whidi  is  tlie  heaveo- 
•pptdnted  reward  of  wdl-doij>e. 

Tfae  Kliool  reapODded  to  my  ^ipeal,  and  thereafter,  tliOQgb  we  played  and 
gamboled  togetlier  aa  eqoaU  in  plaj-lioura,  and  on  Baturday  anenoona,  which 
were  aleo  devoted  to  pUy,  the  moment  we  eotcred  the  tchool-room,  a  aubordina- 
tioa  and  ^tplicaUon  to  atudy  waa  observable,  that  became  matter  of  remark 
and  admiration  anoag  the  inbabitantt  of  the  district,  the  fame  of  which  auooeM 
extended  to  otber  diatricta,  and  even  to  adjobing'  towns,  eo  that  the  examtna- 
Iton  and  exhibition  with  which  the  achool  closed  the  ensuing  spring,  called  to* 
geUwr  dergjraen  and  other  offlciala  fhMn  places  qoite  remirte. 

Hiia  Bocceae  brougbt  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Uurtwa  of  tbe  PlalnfieM 
Aeadwty,  one  of  the  most  Important,  IT  not  at  tbo  time  tbe  most  important 
•oademy  in  the  Btate^  and  I  waa  by  a  nnaiiinioiis  vote  appointed  principal  of 
Mid  academy— an  Institntion  in  which  aeveial  hundred  children  of  iMtb  sexe* 
w(c»  in  the  auM  boili^Dg  encceesflilty  tau^t  and  govenied  for  years,  withoot 
tba  use  of  the  rod,  it  being  at  that  time  the  prevailing  ostget  both  in  dlatrlot 
idiooU  and  academies,  for  the  two  eoxee  to  be  taught  in  tbe  same  room,  and 
nt^cded  to  the  same  form  of  government. 

niia  aiiri  imflil  experiment  in  the  nae  of  moral  suasion,  and  other  kindred 
and  kindly  infiaettcesrin  place  of  tbe  rod,  led  to  otber  and  kindred  experiments, 
tmtU,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  the  rod  at  length  cama  to  occupy  • 
Twy  subordinate  place  in  the  syatem  of  school  education. 

In  those  dayi^  edocation  in  common  schools  waa  not  so  difflisiTe  as  at  tbe 
present  day ;  but  quite  aa  thorough,  if  not  more  so.  Tbe  game  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  higher  achoola  or  academiea— the  whole  fleld  of  tmtUTsl  sdence 
b^g  at  that  timt^  Ibr  the  meet  part,  nnexptored ;  but  mathematics  and  clasucs 
were  zealotisly  tauglit  In  evidence  of  this,  thongb  Inferior  In  attainments  to 
noM  of  my  daaimalea,  I  published  socceeefblly  myself  an  almanac  when  about 
tweo^-one  yeora  of  age. 

-  Aa  the  rod  in  thoae  days  waa  the  {Kincipal  instmment  In  common  school 
education,  so,  when  J  was  afterward  ceJled  to  Union  College,  fine^  suspendons^, 
and  expolsons  were  the  jnlncipsl  Instmments  of  cellmate  government.  Thtt 
fitcnl^sat  inUidrr^M«*8aooDrt,eaiiBed  offendeia  tobebroi^lbefbco  them, 
examined  witnessea,  heard  defenses,  and  pronounced  sentenoea  with  Qm- 
oolemaity  of  otber  oourta  of  jostice:  and  thoi^h  Union  CoU^e  bad  ODitsoati^ 
legne  bnt  a  very  dimlnativB  nnmber  of  students,  the  sitting  of  tbe  faculty  aa  • 
OMitt  oooapled  tioinmnatderablepattoftlietimettfflapresideDtandprofeasoni 

Boon  after  I  became  connected  with  the  collie  aa  ita  preddant,  a  case  of  dia- 
pUne  oocaired  which  kd  to  tbe  trial  and  issued  in  tbe  expulsion  of  *  stodant 
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beloDsfng  to  B  veij  rrapectible  lamnr  in  the  rltj  of  Albuy.  AccoriUtig  to 
Ute  chuter  of  UnioD  College,  the  Mntenoo  of  the  boult}'  ft  not  fliuil.  An  Hp- 
peal  can  be  taken  to  tlia  board  of  lnul«Ea,  and  in  thecaae  InqoeatioQ  bd  appe*l 
wa«  taken,  and,  alter  ke^og  college  in  conru^on  fiv  montlis,  b;  the  dUbr- 
eot  hearings  of  the  case,  tlie  board  rafened  the  decwon  of  the  facnltj,  and  n- 
itored  the  joung  man.  On  the  event  of  thb  restoration,  I  iofbnned  them  that 
thej  should  nevrr,  dariDg  mj  administration,  have  occasion  to  roTleir  another 
cue  of  dlsdpliae  bj  the  lacnltj;  and  during  the  flfl}--siz  years  which  hara 
dnce  paaied  airaj,  I  have  kept  my  word;  and  though  we  have  been  len  sao- 
•essTul  in  our  sTstem  of  pareatsl  goTeniment  Ihsn  could  be  wished,  we  have 
have  hod  no  rebellions,  and  it  Is  coDceded,  I  believe  generally,  that  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  of  our  young  men  have  succeeded  in  after  life  M  of  any  oth- 
M  coUogUUe  uutitt)tic«]  in  the  Union. 

nacoLUKmiwe  or  »r>  parut. 
Tho  following  picture  of  tbo  Diatrict  School  as  it  waa  s  few  ycsra 
kter,  in  the  town  of  RidgeSeld,*  one  of  the  most  advtmccd  agricul- 
tural communities  of  Coanecticat,  is  (mm  the  pen  of  Peter  Parief , 
[Sahukl  G.  Goodrich,]  in  his  "  Rtcotleetion*  o^  a  lAfttimt." 

About  three-fburths  of  a  mile  from  my  father's  hous^  on  tlie  winding  mad  to 
Lower  Sulem,  wlilch  bore  the  name  of  West  Lan^  was  the  achool-house  where 
I  took  my  first  leasons,  and  received  the  fbundalians  of  my  very  slender  educa- 
tiotL  I  have  since  been  sometimce  asked  where  I  gndoaled :  my  reply  haa 
always  been,  "  At  West  Lane."  Generally  speaking,  this  haa  ended  the  inqoiiy, 
whether  because  my  Interlocutors  have  confounded  this  veneiable  institution 
with  "I^ne  Seminaiy,"  or  have  not  tliought  it  worthwhile  to  risk  an  exposure 
of  their  ignorance  as  to  tlte  college  in  which  I  was  educated,  I  am  unable  to 

The  site  of  the  echool-house  was  a  trisugular  piece  of  land,  measuring  per- 
hape  a  rood  in  extmt,  and  lying,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  daya,  at  the 
aieeting  of  (bur  roads.  The  ground  hereabouts — as  ereiywhere  olae  in  Hidge- 
fleld-'Was  exceedingly  stony,  and  in  making  the  pathway  the  stones  had  been 
thrown  out  right  and  left,  and  there  remained  in  hei^iB  on  either  sidc^  from 
generation  to  generation.  AJI  round  was  bleak  and  desolate.  Loose,  squat 
stone  walls,  with  innumerable  breaches,  inclosed  adjacent  fields.  A  few  tofts 
of  elder,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  briers  and  poke-weed,  flourished  in  the 
piTelly  soiL    Not  a  tree,  Siowever,  remained,  save  an  aged  chestnut,  at  tbs 

•Nnrlr  ill  Iht  tnhibiiantisf  Rldceflili]  vera  hrmm,  Kllh  tha  Aw  nichuioallul  wtn 
Bcewnrr  to  eirrj  on  •oeiMr  In  ■  wmiwhiit  prlmnal  ■>*».    Brm  tha  piruiH  ihM  prefB- 

biip)n,iKiuUrj,  ■ndanlr.  TMpopBlatWnmliht  havtbna  1,300,  coBiprialncUO&alllw. 
All  conld  ravt  iix)  vrilr,  but  in  pdIbi  of  laet,  bcfoiKl  the  timuK  and  WUIa*  Palu  and 
Utidim,  Ihi^r  lILnrj  i>«|u)ninniU  hut  litll.  aespt.  Tb.ra  men,  1  IhJuk,  roar  ncwipapHB, 
bU  wnklr.  piib(lah«l  In  tha  SlUa :  on*  il  Hulfbnl,  one  ■!  Na*  London,  om  il  Ntw  BAim, 
aad  sw  U  UicliSikd.  Tb«T  mm,  IwwaTar,  not  man  ihu  ibrx  wiMerihm  In  all  ihcH  la 
ooriillif*     Wibul,  howrvcTiipablic  UbmroraiitncllOaTolanH,  antlntalwuel*!**] 

MBoaqiitDCa— Ihe lawn  wunn  iha  t«u\  whicliwuthn  Ihtfnu  Ih ii|liTaii  ,r  iinnailliil 

Ba«oa  with  Niw  Yiirk.  and  bc«<  11  hul  niFaua  or  Intilllf »«  from  iraxla*  caHUBUr 
f^ng  Uiwnsb  Iha  plit«.  which  fctpl  k  np  with  Iha  aareh  of  mMm.  ,  ,    , 
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V«*tera  angle  of  (he  Bpnco.  Tlili  cortainly  had  not  been  spsKd  lur  dude  or 
oniMrwDt,  but  probablj  booanK  it  would  have  coat  U>o  much  labor  to  cat  it 
down,  lot  it  net  of  ample  gitth.  At  all  eventa  it  was  the  oasis  in  out  dewct 
during  aoouaer ;  and  in  autumn,  as  the  burrs  disclosed  its  Iruit,  it  raaembled  a 
besieged  dty.  The  bo^a,  like  so  manj  catapult^  hurled  at  it  Etones  and  jUck% 
until  ere/y  nut  liad  captolaled. 

Two  booaesoDlf  woreat  tuad:  one,  aurroanded  by  an  ample  barn,  a  teemlnf 
orchard,  and  an  enormous  wood-pile,  belonged  lo  Gnmther  Baldwin)  the  other 
wu  the  property  of  "Old  Chich-ee-ter,"  an  nacoath,  unsocial  being,  wboB 
BTMybod;  for  aome  reason  or  other  seemed  to  deqtiae  and  shun.  His  bouM 
ma  of  itooe  and  of  one  story.  He  had  a  cow,  which  every  year  bad  a  calC 
He  bad  a  wife — filthy,  uncombed,  and  vagnely  reported  to  have  t>een  bnmght 
ftom  theold  country.  This  ia  about  the  whole  history  of  the  man,  so  ikr  as  it  b 
written  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  tbe  parish.  His  premises,  an  acre  in  ex- 
tend ecodsted  of  a  tongne  of  land  between  two  of  the  converging  road*  N* 
boy,  that  I  ever  heard  o^  ventnrad  to  cast  a  stone  or  to  make  an  incuiaion  inta 
this  territory,  though  it  lay  cloee  to  the  school-house.  I  have  often,  in  passing, 
peeped  timidly  over  the  waOa,  and  oangbt  glimpaee  of  a  stoat  man  with  a  4fh 
coat,  drah  breeches,  and  drab  gaiter^  glaned  with  anmaul  grease  and  loH 
abrasion,  {Hxiwling  at>ont  the  bousaj  bnt  never  did  I  discover  liim  outside  of 
his  own  dominion.  I  know  it  was  daridy  intimated  that  be  had  bean  a  tory, 
and  was  tarred  and  featbetcd  in  the  reviJntionaiy  war,  but  as  to  the  nst  ha 
was  a  perfect  myth.  Granther  Baldwin  was  a  character  no  less  '""*™*|  bot  I 
murt  reaem  hb  picture  Ibr  a  tubaeqaent  letter, 

Hie  scbool-botise  itsalT  ooosisted  of  rou^  anpaioted  olapboahla,  iqMS  » 
wooden  thune.  It  waa  plastered  within,  and  omtained  two  apartmcmt*— •  lia)» 
entry,  taken  out  of  a  comer  fbr  a  wanlrobe,  and  the  school-room  proper.  Hw 
ohjmney  was  of  stone,  and  planted  with  mortar,  wUcb,  by  the  way,  bad  bsaa 
dog  into  a  honeycomb  by  oneasy  and  enterprtaiE^  penknives.  He  flre^aoa 
was  aix  feet  wide  and  Ibur  feet  deep.  The  flue  was  so  ample  and  so  perpf' 
dicnlar,  that  the  rain,  sleelj  and  snow  Ml  direct  to  the  boarth.  In  waiter,  tba 
battle  tir  lUb  with  green  dnling  Aiel,  whicli  was  broaght  In  sled  lengths  aii4 
cat  np  by  the  scbolara,  was  a  stem  one.  Vat  unfrequently,  the  wood,  gusUng 
wHh  sap  as  it  was,  chanced  to  be  out,  and  as  there  was  no  llvbg  witbout  Bi% 
Ibo  tbermoDieter  being  ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  sero,  the  school  was  Urn- 
iiiliiil,  whereat  all  the  scbolara  rejoiced  aloud,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  sidMOt 
Fiaitiir  bafiire  their  eyea. 

It  was  the  eustom  at  this  place  to  have  a  woman's  school  in  the  summsr 
Month^  and  this  was  attended  only  by  young  ohildrBn.  It  was,  in  flut,  what 
we  DOW  call  a  primary  or  in&nt  achooL  In  winter,  a  man  was  en^doyed  aa 
teacher,  and  than  the  gtrls  and  boys  of  the  nel^borhood,  up  to  the  ^p  of 
^bteen,  or  even  twenty,  were  among  the  pupils.  It  was  uot  nncommon,  at 
this  aeaaon,  to  have  fiirty  aoholan  crowded  into  this  little  buHding. 

I  waa  about  six  year*  old  when  I  first  went  to  school  My  teachar  waa  Amt 
Delight  that  is,  Delist  Benedict,  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  short  and  benl,  of  sal- 
low oomplezion  and  solemn  aspect.  I  remember  the  first  day  with  perfect  dl(- 
ttBctnea.  I  want  ticyae — for  I  was  fhmiliar  witb  the  road,  it  being  that  which 
pasaed  by  onr  old  bouse.  I  csrried  a  iitlle  basket,  with  bread  and  butter  with- 
in, ftr  my  dinner,  the  same  being  oov«red  over  with  a  white  doth.    When  I 
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bad  praoeedwl  aboat  balf  w*r,  I  lifted  lbs  oorar,  Mid  <lalMt«d  wbatber  1  vonld 
not  Mt  mr  dinoer  tlieo.  I  beUora  It  wm  a  feoae  oT  duty  onlj'  that  ivrrmted 
ny  doing  (0^  for  m  Ihoae  li^ipy  di^  I  alwnji  bod  a  koon  appetite.  Bread  and 
batter  ware  tben  iuflDitely  aaparior  to  pati  da  fate  grai  now;  but  Mill,  thanks 
to  iDj  trainiog,  I  bad  alw>  a  comctenM.  A«  mj  notlier  bad  gi*en  me  the  Ibod 
fcr  dioiier,  I  did  not  tbink  it  rigbt  to  conTsrt  it  iato  IddcI^  and  area  tbocigfa  I 
ma  atnwi^j  i«mpt«d. 

I  think  i>«  liad  aeTeateaD  acboIan-^boT*  aitd  gfib— moatlf  of  my  own  age. 
Among  thwi  w«n  mdi«  of  mf  after  compaDioti&  1  have  aince  met  aerenl  of 
tttem— one  at  BaTannob,  and  two  at  HoUle,  reapectably  eatabliabtd,  and  with 
bmiliea  arouiid  them.  Some  rsuiaiii,  and  are  dow  tmoug  the  gra/  old  men  of 
tbe  town ;  the  ntunee  oT  othera  I  hare  seen  inacribed  on  Ibe  tonbatonea  oT  their 
aatlTe  Tillage.    Aod  the  net — where  are  tbe/T 

Tbe  Bchool  being  orgvuzed,  wa  w«re  all  aeat«d  upon  benolua,  made  of  what 
were  called  dabr — tliat  is,  boerda  having  tbe  exleiior  or  roaaded  part  of  tlie 
leg  on  one  aide:  aa  tiitj  were  naeleaa  Ibr  other  pnrpoaea,  tbeae  were  ooiiTerled 
iuCo  Bidiool-bencliea,  the  rounded  part  down.  Th^  bad  eadi  foar  lupporla, 
Modating  of  aCraddling  wooden  legi,  ««t  into  augw  bolea.  Our  own  le^ 
nr^ed  la  the  air,  br  they  were  too  Btkort  to  toneb  the  floor.  Oh,  what  an  awe 
lUlovermcs  when  we  were  all  seated  and  ailMiee  reigned  aronttd  I 

Tbe  diDdren  wer«  called  up,  one  by  one^  to  Aunt  Ddi^t,  who  eat  «o  a  low 
rtialr,  and  required  each,  aa  a  preliminacj,  to  make  his  mannen,  conalatiDg  of  a 
«aall  sudden  nod  or  jeifc  of  the  bead.  She  then  placed  the  ap^ing'teok — 
whicb  was  DilwM^'a — belbre  tbe  pupil,  and  witb  a  buck-handled  penknife 
Pouted,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  mfmg,  "WbatV  thatr  If 
■m  ebDd  knew  hia  letters  the  "What's  IbatT"  vajmxta  ran  on  thua: 

"What's  that  I" 

"A." 

"■Stha-a-tT" 


"Bna-s-a-tr 

"B."    Ac. 

I  lodhed  upon  (hcae  operatlona  witb  intente  curiority  and  no  amall  raqmo^ 
UBtil  my  o?m  turn  came.  I  went  up  to  the  adioolmiitreaa  with  some  emotion, 
and  when  ahe  raid,  rather  qiitenUly,  aa  I  thoi^^t,  "Uake  your  obeisance)"  mj 
little  inlellecti  all  Bed  away,  and  I  did  nothing.  Hsring  Waited  s  second,  gas* 
ing  at  me  with  indignatiod,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  top  of  mj  head,  and  mre 
it  a  jetk  which  made  my  teeth  dash.  1  helieve  I  bit  my  tongue  a  litlie ;  at  all 
ereot^  my  sense  of  dignity  was  offended,  and  when  ibe  pitted  to  A,  and  adced 
what  it  was,  it  swam  before  me  dim  and  ha^,  and  as  big  aa  a  fbll  moon.  Sba 
repeated  the  qoetlion,  but  I  was  doggedly  ailent  Again,  a  third  tim^  ahe  said, 
"  What's  that  V  I  replied :  "  Why  don't  yon  tell  me  what  it  is  T  I  didnt 
eome  here  to  learn  you  your  lettersl"  I  have  not  the  aligbteat  remembrance 
of  this,  for  my  bralna  were  all  a-wo<d-gathertng ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight  afflrved 
it  to  be  a  bet,  and  it  paaaed  into  tradition,  I  put  it  In.    I  maj  baTO.  told  this , 

i.j  '  A'OO'^lc 
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Morj  KHBO  ymi  igo  Is  cue  of  mj  books,  Imputii^  It  to  *  flotitioua  hero,  7«t 
tUa  is  iu  tnw  ongfn,  acMrdbiK  to  my  reoollectiDiL 

Wtut  iasmdiatal/  fttUowed  I  do  not  tiaerlj  remember,  bat  one  remit  le  die- 
tlnctlr  bacad  in  my  meiBoi7.  In  Uie  evening  <d  thia  eveatflil  day,  the  adio^^ 
niatrees  paid  my  pareoto  a  vlait,  and  recounted  to  their  aitoniabed  ean  tiiis,  my 
Bwfol  ooatempt  of  aothorily.  llj  father,  after  beuing  the  etoiy,  got  np  and 
went  away ;  bat  my  mother,  who  was  a  carefbl  diadplinaiian,  told  me  not  to  do 
BO  again  I  I  alwayi  had  a  sntpidon  that  botli  nt  tbem  amiled  on  wie  sido  at 
Unu  bcsa,  BTOi  while  Umj  aeemed  to  ■ympalhiie  with  (he  old  petticoat  and 
penknife  pedagogtM^  on  the  other;  ittll  I  do  not  affino  i^  for  I  am  boond  to 
My,  of  both  my  parent^  that  I  never  knew  them,  even  in  trifleo,  uy  one  thing 
while  they  meant  another. 

I  beliera  I  achieved  the  alphabet  that  nimmer,  but  toy  after  progrea^  for 
a  long  time,  I  do  not  remember.  Two  yeara  later  1  went  to  the  winter-achool 
at  the  aame  plaoe,  kept  by  Lewia  Olmatead— a  man  who  had  a  call  for  plow- 
ing mowing,  carting  maniue,  eta,  Id  aommer,  and  for  teaiAing  school  in  the 
winter,  with  a  talent  Ibr  mntfc  at  an  aeaeons,  whertibre  he  beeame  dioriHtar 
190D  oocaaitKi,  when,  peradventure.  Deacon  Hawley  coold  not  officiate.  Ho 
wa« »  celebiity  in  cii^ering,  and  'Sqnire  Seymonr  declared  that  be  wai  the 
greateat  "  aiitfantetiokeT  "  In  Fairfield  oonn^.  All  I  ramember  of  hia  person 
ii  bja  band,  which  aeemed  to  me  as  Ug  as  OoUah'a,  Judging  by  the  dape  of 
tbimdBr  it  made  in  my  ears  on  one  or  two  occasloDS. 

The  next  Mop  of  my  pn^ren  wbic^  is  marked  in  mj  memory,  is  the  spelling 
of  words  of  two  lyllablea.  I  did  not  go  very  regularly  to  school,  but  by  the 
time  I  was  tan  jets  Old  I  had  learned  to  write,  and  had  made  a  little  pnv 
grass  in  arithmetio.  There  was  not  a  grammar,  a  geography,  or  a  hiatoiy  of 
any  kind  in  the  scbooL  Beading,  writing^  and  arithmetic  were  the  only  Ihiaga 
tangfat,  and  these  very  IndiObrently— not  wholly  fnm  the  slnpidi?  of  the 
taadier,  bat  becaoae  ha  bad  fbr^  acbolara,  and  the  standards  of  the  age  i«- 
qnired  no  ^re  than  be  perfbrmed.  I  did  aa  well  aa  the.other  scholar^  cer^ 
tdnly  no,better.  I  had  exeellent  health  and  joyous  spirits;  in  leajdnft  nn- 
nh^  knd  wrestling,  I  had  but  one  superior  of  my  age^  and  that  was  Stephen 
Ohnstoad,  »  saog-built  fellow,  smaller  than  myself  and  who,  desfrito  our  rivalry, 
wasmydiosenftieadandcompanton.  I  seemed  to  live  for  play;  alasl  howthe 
worid  baa  obaoged  nnce  I  have  discovered  that  we  live  to  agonize  over  study, 
work,  car^  ambJUoo,  diaappotntment,  and  then T 

As  I  di*n  oot  have  occasion  again,  fbrmally,  to  Introduce  this  seminary  hilo  my 
narrative,  I  may  as  well  close  my  account  of  it  now,  After  I  had  left  my  native 
town  Ibr  smne  twenty  years,  I  returned  and  paid  it  a  visit  Among  the  monu< 
menta  that  stood  high  in  my  memory  was  the  Weat  Iaoo  school-house.  TJocod- 
sdooslj  carrying  with  me  the  measures  of  childhood,  I  bad  snppoeed  it  to  be  at 
least  thirty  bet  sqnsre;  bow  had  it  dwindled  when  I  came  to  estimate  it  by  the 
new  atandards  I  had  formed  I  It  was  in  all  tbings  tbe  same,  yet  wholly  changed 
to  ue.  What  I  had  deemed  a  respectable  ediflce^  as  it  now  stood  before  ms  waa 
only  a  weather-beaten  little  abed,  which,  upon  being  measured,  I  found  to  be  leu 
than  twenty  Jbet  square.  It  happened  to  be  a  warm,  sununer  day,  and  I  ventured 
to  enter  the  place.  I  found  a  girl,  some  eighteen  years  old,  keeping  "  a  ma'am 
Bduol "  fcr  about  twenty  sobolata,  some  of  wbom  were  studying  Parley's  Qeogra' 
lAy.    The  ndstreaa  was  the  danghtei  of  one  of  my  achoolmatea,  and  aame  of  tlw  |  C 
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IxTB  and  giiis  were  gnndehDdren  of  the  Utile  brood  which  gatbcnd  under  tb« 
Ting  of  AuDt  Delight,  when  I  wu  aD  &-t>-c-daruD.  Kone  of  them,  not  eren 
tbe  sdMohnietraM,  b»d  «Ter  h«afd  of  me.  The  nwne  of  id;  lather,  u  barieg 
ministered  unto  tbo  pei^e  of  RidgeAeld  in  Miae  hjgoae  age,  waa  bintlr  traced 
in  their  recollacUou.  At  to  Peter  Parley,  whoeo  Oeognpbr  they  were  laani- 
fDg — tfaey  lupposed  him  aome  decript  old  gentieman  bobUing  aboot  on  a  enildi, 
ft  long  way  oil;  Tor  whom,  neverttwleaa,  they  liad  a  certun  albction,  inamndi 
aa  he  had  made  geograph;  into  a  atory-book,  Urn  fitmtiBpJece-pictuTe  of  th« 
old  fellow,  with  hia  gouty  foot  in  a  chair,  threatening  Uie  Iwji  that  if  they 
ttnidied  hji  tender  toe,  1>e  would  tell  tlMni  no  Bwre  BtMlei,  aecared  their  in- 
spect, and  placed  him  among  the  aainla  in  H)»  caleiMlar  of  their  yoong  hearta. 
Well,  thouglit  I,  if  tbie  goee  on  I  may  yet  rival  Mother  Qoobo! 

At  tbe  age  of  ten  yean  I  waa  sent  to  the  up-town  acliaol,  the  leading  aemin- 
ary  of  the  village,  Ibr  at  this  period  It  liad' not  arrived  at  tbe  honor  of  an  acade- 
m7,  Uie  inalitatiou  being  (hen,  and  many  yeara  after,  nnder  the  charge  of  Maa- 
ter  Stebbina.  Be  waa  a  man  with  a  condtiating  atoop  In  the  aboalderni  a  long 
body,  abort  legs,  and  a  awaying  walic  He  waa,  at  this  period,  some  fifty  yean 
Old,  his  hiiir  being  thin  and  ^very,  and  always  Wlinginwdtoombed  roils  orer 
hla  coat-collar.  His  eye  was  blue,  and  his  dreaa  invariably  of  the  same  cirior. 
Breeches  and  linee-baclclea,  blue-mixed  stodiings,  and  shoes  wilb  bright  bvdtlea, 
seemed  as  much  a  pert  of  the  man  aa  hia  head  and  aboolden.  On  the  whole^ 
bis  appearance  was  that  of  the  middle-class  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  and 
ba  was  in  &ct  what  he  seemed. 

This  seminary  of  learning  tor  the  rialitg  nristocracy  of  Bidgefleld  waa  n 
wooden  edifice,  thirty  by  twenty  fee^  covered  with  brown  dapboarda,  and,  ex- 
cept an  entry,  coneiated  of  a  Nngle  room.  Aronnd  and  against  tbe  wall*  ran  a 
eoutinuoos  line  of  seats,  fronted  by  a  coutinuoas  writing-deA.  Beneath,  wars 
depositories  Ibr  books  and  writing  maleriab.  Hie  center  was  occupied  by  slab 
■eats,  similar  to  those  of  West  I^ne.  Tb«  larger  scbolan  were  ranged  on  the 
outer  aides,  at  tbe  de^ ;  the  smaller  ttj  of  a-b-»4arifuig  were  seated  in  the 
center.  The  matter  waa  enehrined  on  die  east  side  ot  the  room,  conttfuy,  be  It 
temembered,  to  the  law  of  the  French  nvsns,  which  plaoeB  dominion  ^'varia- 
hty  in  the  west  Regular  as  the  sun.  Master  Stebbins  was  in  bis  seat  at  nine 
o'clodc,  and  the  performances  of  the  school  tMgon. 

According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by  the  way,  we  learned  and  reidted  en 
Saturday — tbe  diief  end  of  man  was  to  glorify  Qod  and  keep  bis  command- 
ments: aocoriing  to  the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would  hare  thought  it  to  be 
reading,  writing,  and  ar^tlimetic,  to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From  motrring 
to  night,  In  all  weathers,  through  every  season  of  the  year,  these  exercises 
were  oarriad  on  with  the  energy,  paUeoce,  and  perseverance  of  a  msnu&ctory. 

Ussier  Stebbina  respected  his  calling;  his  heart  was  in  his  worii;  and  so, 
what  be  pretended  to  teach,  he  taught  well.  When  I  entered  the  school,  I  found 
that  a  huge  stride  had  been  achieved  in  the  march  of  njjnd  since  I  had  1^  West 
Tmoa  Webster's  Spelling  Book  had  taken  the  place  of  IMlworth,  which  waa  a 
great  Improvement  The  drill  In  spelUng  was  very  thorough,  and  applied  every 
day  to  tbe  whole  school.  I  imagine  that  tbe  exerdsea  might  have  been  amus- 
ing to  a  stranger,  etpecially  as  one  scholar  would  someUmes  go  off  in  a  vdce  u 
gram  as  that  of  a  bull-lh>g,  while  another  would  fiiUow  in  tones  as  fine  and 
piping  as  •  peet-weet.    Tbe  blunders,  too,  were  often  Inetlbbly  Indlcrana;  even  C 
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«•  diDdran  woold  Bometimei  hftTe  tittered,  hAdnotaucil  «u  •oonnitr  been  cer- 
tain  to  have  broi^it  out  Iho  birch.  As  to  rewanlt  and  pimisbinent^  tte  os- 
teal ma  thb:  ^oeTer  mined  went  down;  so  that  perfeotin  iMiiinted  to  lb« 
lopb    Here  was  the  tieginniDg  of  the  ap  and  down  of  U&. 

Beading  was  perfbrmod  in  daaBca,  which  generally  ploddod  on  withoot  a  bint 
tma  the  master.  Nerertheleet,  when  Zeek  SanToid — who  was  said  to  b«Te  a 
■tnak  oT  U^tning  in  hia) — in  hia  haale  to  be  nnar^  reed  the  31tfa  rerae  of  the 
Ind  chapter  of  the  Acta — "  Now  when  thej  heard  thii,  they  were  pidted  in 
their  heart" — the  birch  ttidc  on  Heater  Stebbina's  table  seemed  to  qaiver  and 
peel  at  the  little  end,  «■  If  to  give  wantLog  of  the  wnth  to  come.  When  Onj 
Keeler  Qny  waa  a  girl,  jon  know,  and  not  a  boy — drawled  out  in  apelling : 
k— o— n,  ton,  ■ — b — n—a — t — a,  aAunb,  konstinnta — the  briatlea  in  the  maater'a 
ayebrowa  Bdgeted  like  Aont  Deli^t'a  knitting  needlea.  Occasionall]',  when 
the  reading  waa  inaapponablf  bad,  he'took  a  book  and  read  hinueU|  m  an 


Wo  were  tangfat  aiithmetic  in  DsboU,  then  a  new  book,  and  wliich,  being 
adapted  to  oar  meaaurea  of  length,  weighs  and  cmrencj,  waa  a  prodigiout  leap 
•rer  Qie  head  of  poor  old  Dilworth,  whoae  rulea  and  examples  were  modeled 
apm  ltngli«)i  cuEtoma.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  ihe  general  ose  of  Dllwrath  In  oar 
tdiooia.  Car  parhspa  a  oentm; — pounda,  ahillinga,  and  penoe  were  olaasical,  and 
(toUan  and  centa  vulgar,  ior  aereral  anoceeding  generations.  "  I  would  not  give 
a  pennj  Gir  it,"  waa  genteel;  "I  would  not  g^ve  a  oent  fbr  it,"  waa  plebeian. 
Webavonotfet  got  ovar  this:  we  aomctimea aaj  r<d  ceai  in  bnuJiar  p«rlanc«v 
but  it  can  hardly  be  pat  in  print  withoat  oSmat, 

Uaitei  Stebbina  waa  a  great  man  with  a  elate  and  peodl,  and  I  have  an  Idea 
that  we  were  a  generation  after  bia  own  bearL  We  certainly  acJueved  wonden 
according  to  our  own  conceptions,  aome  of  as  going  even  bejond  the  Bule  of 
Thre^  and  making  fbraya  Into  the  myiteriooa  region  of  Vulgar  Fractiona. 
Sevcaal  daring  geoiuaea  actnallj  entered  and  took  poaaeBaion. 

Bvl  after  all,  penmanship  waa  Uaater  Stebbln's  great  aocompliabment  He 
bad  no  magniloquent  tjet^m ;  no  pompoaa  leesona  upon  aing^e  Unee  and  biM 
HiMi^  and  the  like.  The  revelatlona  of  insured  copy-book  maken  had  not  then 
been  veudiaafM  to  man.  He  could  not  cut  an  American  ea^  with  a  aln^e 
Booriah  of  a  gooee-qnilL  He  waa  givded  by  good  taste  and  native  instinct,  and 
wrote  a  smooth  round  band,  like  copper-plate.  Hia  teeaoua  fl-on  A  to  t,  all 
written  by  himaeU|  oonaisted  of  pithy  proverbs  and  usefU  moral  leaaona.  On 
•vei7  page  of  oor  writing-booka  he  wrote  the  flrat  line  himself  The  ^ect  was 
what  might  have  been  expected — with  such  models,  patjently  mfbrced,  neariy 
•U  became  good  writers. 

Sqmid  (heee  sEmpla  elements,  the  Up-town  adiool  made  few  pretensions. 
When  I  waa  there,  two  Webater'a  Gramman  and  one  or  two  Dw%ht'B  Geogra- 
phiea  were  in  aa&  The  latter  was  without  maps  or  illnstratioo^  and  was  in 
fiwt  Utile  more  than  an  eopanded  table  of  contents,  taken  from  Morse's  TTnivar- 
•al  Oei^raphy^-the  mammoth  monument  of  American  learning  and  genius  of 
UUt  agaand  generation.  The  grammar  was  a  clever  book;  but  I  have  an  Idea 
that  neither  Uaater  Stebbina  nor  his  pupils  ever  bthonied  its  depths.  Thf7 
floundered  about  in  it,  aa  if  in  a  quagmire,  and  after  some  time  came  out  pretty 
neariy  where  they  went  in,  though  perhaps  a  UlUe  obtUacated  by  the  dim  and 
dnri^  atmoqdiere  of  tteae  lalgilnths. 
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The  fiKt  nndovbtadlj  la,  ttut  tb«  ut  of  teaching,  u  now  undwatood,  beyond 
tho  slmpleit  elMnenli,  was  neltber  Icnown  nor  deemed  neoessary  In  our  counuy 
■cbooU  Id  their  daj  ot  ■mail  tbingt.  Kepatitioo,  driUing,  line  upon  line,  and 
^ocept  upon  precept,  with  here  and  there  a  little  ot  the  bircli — constituted  the 
entire  i^ateni. 

Let  me  here  repeat  an  anecdote,  which  I  hare  indeed  tiM  befive,  liut  whlob 
I  had  from  the  bpa  oT  iti  hen^  O  .  .  .  H  .  .  .,  a  clei^jman  oT  aome  note  thirtj 
jMn  ago,  and  which  well  Uliutratet  thla  part  of  toy  atotj.  At  a  Tillage  school, 
not  manj  milea  lh>m  RidgefleM,  he  waa  pot  into  Webater'a  Grammar.  Here  he 
read,  "  A  noun  it  lAc  name  of  a  OUng—at  horte,  hair,  juttioc"  Now,  in  hia 
innocenoe,  he  read  it  thus:  "A  noun  is  tlu  tumu  of  a  f&mf — a*  ti«r»t-hair 
jattict." 

"What  then,"  nid  he,  raminatlng  deeply,  "iaanounT  But  firet  I  must  find 
otit  what  a  borae-h^  justioe  is." 

Upon  this  be  meditated  fbr  some  days,  but  sdll  he  was  aabraaererflvm  tiie 
wduUon.  Now  hia  fiitber  waa  a  man  of  anthoritj  in  those  parts,  and  moreorer 
he  waa  a  jnsQM  of  the  peace.  Withal,  he  was  of  respectable  sncesby,  and  so  tbere 
bsddeBoendedtohimasomewbatstateljhigh-baeked  settee,  covered  with  horse- 
hair. One  day,  as  the  yoath  came  from  school,  pondering  upon  the  great  gram- 
BuAcal  problem,  he  entered  ttie  front  door  of  the  bonse,  and  there  be  saw  be- 
hn  him,  his  bther,  ofltdatlDg  in  hia  legal  capacity,  and  aeetcd  upon  the  old 
horse-hair  settee.  "I  bare  Ibnnd  Itl"  said  Uie  boy  to  bimseli;  aa  greatly  de- 
listed M  was  An^imedea  when  Iw  exdaimed  EurAa — "  my  father  Is  a  boree- 
balr  Justice,  and  therefore  a  doudI" 

Nererth^BS,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  world  got  on  remarkably  weU  Id 
spite  of  this  namwneSB  of  the  couDtry  scliools.  The  elements  of  »a  Englisb 
education  were  pretty  well  taught  throughout  the  village  seminaries  of  Connec- 
tloot,  and  I  may  add,  of  New  Rng^d.  Hie  teadiers  were  heartily  devoted  to 
their  profMsion :  th^  respected  their  calling,  and  were  respected  and  encoui^ 
aged  by  the  commonity.  Tbey  had  this  meri^  that  while  they  attempted  but 
Kttle,  that,  at  kaa^  waa  thoroughly  performed. 

As  to  the  country  *t  l«<m  it  *>■<  *  ^»T  "^  qnlet,  though  eameet  ectioD: 
Franklin's  spirit  was  the  great  "schoolmaster  abroad  " — teaching  industry,  per- 
■everaoce,  frugality,  and  thrill,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  ambitioQ.  He  education 
of  yoDth  was  suited  to  what  was  exjiected  of  them.  With  the  simple  lessons 
of  tlie  country  schools,  they  moved  the  world  imtuediately  arouDd  them. 
Though  I  can  reootlect  ooly  a  single  case — that  already  alluded  to  of  Ezeklel 
Banford — in  which  one  of  Ulster  StebbiDs's  scholars  attained  any  degree  of  lite- 
Tary  distinction,  still,  quite  a  number  of  them,  with  no  school  leamlnjc  beyond 
what  he  gave  them,  roae  to  a  certain  degree  of  emineDce.  His  tliree  sons  ob- 
tained situations  in  New  Tork  u  acoountants,  and  became  distinftuiahed  in  thoir 
career.  At  one  period  there  were  three  grHdnaCes  of  his  school,  wtio  were 
oaahien  of  banks  in  that  city.  Hy  mind  adverta  now  with  great  satis&ction  to 
sevenl  names  among  the  wealthy,  honorable,  and  still  active  merdiants  of  the 
great  metropolis,  who  were  my  fellow-stndenta  of  the  Up-towo  school,  and  wlA 
there  began  and  completed  their  educatioa." 

To  ihe  advantages,  such  «s  they  vert,  of  the  district  school,  Mr. 
Goodrich  addi  an  account  of  his  expuicnoe  on  the  fann,  and  his 
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jarenilo  iports,  aa  well  aa  his  early  attempts  at  whittling  and  other 
mechanic&l  arts  and  adds  the  foilowing  reflections : —   . 

Now  all  tbese  thioga  m^  aamn  trifloi,  yet  in  a  review  of  my  life,  I  deem 
Utem  of  Btmie  aigniflcaiice.  This  homely  Ikmiliuitj  with  the  more  mechtiilaal 
arts  waa  a  material  part  of  my  education ;  tbia  oonmuDiou  with  nature  gave 
me  inatructiTe  and  importaot  lesaona  Irom  natura'a  open  book  of  knowledge. 
My  teduical  education,  as  will  be  aeeu  hereafter,  waa  extremely  narrow  and 
irregular.  TbU  defect  was  at  last  partially  eapplied  by  tlie  common-plaoe  iiici- 
denla  I  have  mealioned.  The  teaching,  or  rather  the  training  of  the  aenaea,  in 
the  oountry— ear  and  eye,  fbot  and  band,  bj  runaing;  leaping,  climbing  over 
hill  and  mountain,  by  occawonal  labor  in  the  garden  and  on  the  fbrm,  and  by 
die  nse  of  tools—and  all  thia  <n  youth,  ia  aowing  aeed  which  ia  repaid  largely 
and  readily  to  the  hand  of  after-cultivation,  however  unakiMil  it  may  tte.  Hia 
is  not  ao  much  beeaoae  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  available  in  afler-lile, 
which  ia  thus  obtuned — though  this  ia  not  to  be  deepiaed — as  it  is  that  health- 
fhl,  vigorous,  muil;  habita  and  aasociationa — phyEJcal,  moral,  and  intellectual — 
are  thus  eatabliahed  and  developed. 

It  ia  a  riddle  to  laanj  people  that  the  emigrant*  .&om  tbe  country  into  tba 
dly,  in  all  agea,  outstrip  the  natives,  and  become  their  masters.  The  reaaon  ia 
obvioua:  country  education  and  country  ]ify  are  practical,  and  invigorating  to 
body  and  mind,  and  hence  those  wlio  are  thus  quahfled  triumph  in  the  race  of 
life.  It  has  always  been,  it  will  alwaya  be  ao;  the  rustic  Gotba  and  Vaodala 
will  march  in  and  conquer  Rome,  in  the  future,  aa  they  liave  done  in  the  paat 
1  ny  tliia,  by  no  means  insistlDg  that  my  own  life  AiniiBheB  any  very  striidng 
laoof  of  the  trath  of  my  remariis ;  atill,  I  may  say  that  but  for  the  country 
training  and  experience  I  have  alluded  to,  and  which  serred  aa  a  foothold  for 
■nbaeqacnt  progress,  I  should  have  lingered  in  my  career  far  behind  the  hnmble 
advances  I  have  actually  made- 
Let  me  illmtrate  and  verily  my  meaniDg  by  apeciOc  esamplea.  In  my  youth 
I  became  Similiar  with  every  bird  common  to  the  country :  I  knew  bis  call,  his 
aong,  bis  hue,  his  food,  his  habita ;  in  short,  hia  natural  history.  I  could  detect 
Mir  by  bia  flight,  aa  for  as  the  eye  eould  reach.  I  knew  all  the  quadrupad»~ 
wild  as  well  aa  lama.  1  was  acqoalnted  wiUi  almost  every  tree,  ahrub,  biuh, 
and  flower,  Indigenous  to  tbe  country;  net  botanically,  but  according  to  popu- 
lar ideaa.  I  recognized  them  instsntly,  wherever  I  saw  them;  I  knew  tlielr 
forma,  hue,  leaves,  bloeaoma,  and  thiit  I  could  tell  their  characteristics,  their 
nses,  the  legends  and  traditiona  that  belonged  to  them.  All  thia  I  leorned  by 
hinillariiy  with  theaa  objects;  meeting  with  them  in  all  my  walka  and  rambles, 
and  taking  note  of  them  with  the  empbaaia  and  vigor  of  early  experience  and 
oboerration.  In  after  days^  I  have  never  had  time  to  make  natural  history  ayi- 
tematie  study;  yet  my  knowledge  aa  to  these  thinga  has  conatantiy  accumii- 
bted,  and  that  without  spedal  eflbrt.  When  I  have  traveled  in  other  countries, 
•he  birds,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  have  interested  me  aa  well  by  tfaair  re- 
■tunblaiioea  aa  their  dilferencea,  when  oompared  with  our  own.  In  looking  over 
the  pages  of  acientiflc  worka  on  natural  history,  I  have  always  read  with  eager- 
neaa  and  intelligence  of  preparation ;  indeed,  of  vivid  and  pleadog  associatioita. 
Krery  Idea  I  had  touching  these  matteia  was  living  and  sympathetic  and 
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tbHiatlwncaof  atMUf  Uft^b]rD»uiaor*boiuel]r,  heui7Btaitat  the  ^wgin- 
slug,  I  hftTS,  u  tu  these  lutgecta,  euOj  and  nahiralt;  supplied,  In  «ome  bom- 
bla  degree,  tbe  deTecU  of  mj  iiregulir  edncation,  and  that  too,  not  bj  a  pnxeM 
of  repulriTe  toil,  but  wlUi  *  rtiisli  auperior  to  all  tbe  aednotiolia  of  romance.  I 
•m  tbereKwe  a  believer  in  tbe  beiwHca  acoruing  ftom  aimple  conntr?  life  and 
rimple  rooDtrj  habita,  aa  here  illuttrated,  and  am,  tberelbns  OD  ail  oceaalmM 
anxioaa  to  reoammend  Hmox  to  mj-  fKenda  and  conDtrjmen.  To  d^  people,  I 
would  BBj,  educate  ^onr  diildran,  at  least  partially,  In  tbe  country,  m>  aa  to  Ira- 
boe  tbcm  nith  tbe  love  of  nature^  and  that  koonrlodge  and  tinning  irhk'fa 
Bprinf  trom  (imple  ruatic  apoit^  exereiee^  and  empk^racnu.  To  conntrr  petF 
ple,  I  trould  Ktoark,  be  not  enTiooa  of  tbe  dty.  Kit  in  the  general  balance  of 
good  and  eril,  70a  bavo  jvar  AiU  portion  of  tbe  firM,  with  a  dimloiabed  ebare 
of  tbe  last. 

IH>  BOHttPmi  BRA  OF  OOMMOS  EC&QOL& 

The  Rot.  Horace  Bushnoll,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  a  native  of  the 
Parisb  of  New  Preston,  "  composed  of  the  comers  of  three  towns, 
(WashingtoD,  Woodbury,  and  New  Uilford,)  and  the  ragged  endtt 
aod  comers  of  tivice  as  many  moaDtaina  and  Btony-aided  hills,"  in 
A  Discourse  pronounced  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Litchfield 
Connty  in  1851,  thus  deacribes  the  schools  of  hia  boyhood. 

But  tlie  Bclioola — we  must  not  paes  by  these,  if  we  are  U>  form  a  traUirul  and 
lufflcient  picture  of  llie  homespun  days.  Tiie  sdioolmaater  did  not  exactly  go 
round  [I10  district  to  fit  out  the  children's  minds  with  learning,  aa  the  slioemaker 
often  did  to  fit  llieir  feet  with  gboes,  or  the  tailors  to  measure  and  cut  for  their 
bodies ;  but,  to  come  as  near  it  as  poosible,  lie  boarded  round,  (a  custom  not  yet 
gone  by,)  and  tlie  wood  for  the  comraoQ  flro  waa  supplied  in  a  way  equally 
primitive,  viz.,  by  a  contribution  of  loodB  from  tbe  several  bmilies,  accordiug  to 
their  sevoral  quantities  of  clitldliood.  The  children  were  all  clothed  alihe  in 
liomespnn ;  aud  the  only  BJgns  of  nlistoaacy  wore,  tliat  some  were  clean  and 
soma  n.  degree  lesa  bo,  some  in  lino  white  and  stripvd  lioen,  some  in  brown  low 
CTJsh  ;  Bud,  in  particular,  as  I  remember,  with  a  ocrlain  feeling  of  quality  I  do 
not  like  to  express,  tlie  good  futliers  of  some  tealifled  the  opinion  Uiey  had  of 
tlieir  cliildrcn,  by  bringing  Sne  round  loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm  them, 
while  some  olhers,  I  regret  to  say,  broi^it  only  scanty,  scraggy,  ill-looking 
heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birdi,  and  heapa  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hem- 
lock, ludeed,  about  all  the  bickerings  of  quality  among  the  children,  centered 
in  the  quality  of  tlie  wood  pile.  There  was  no  complaint,  in  those  days,  of  the 
want  of  Fentilatiooi  for  tbe  large  open  fireplace  held  a  con^dorable  fraction  , 
•f  a  cord  of  wood,  and  tlie  windowa  took  in  just  enough  air  to  supply  the  com- 
bustion. Sesidca,  the  bigger  lada  wero  occasionally  ventilated,  by  bomg  sent 
out  to  cut  wood  enough  to  keep  the  Sre  in  action.  The  seats  were  made  of  the 
outer  shibs  from  the  saw-mill,  supported  by  slant  \6gt  driven  into  and  a  proper 
distance  through  auger  holes,  and  planed  smooth  on  the  top  by  the  mther  tardy 
process  of  friction.  But  tho  spelling  went  on  bravely,  and  we  ciphered  away 
again  and  again,  always  till  we  got  through  Loss  and  Qain.  The  more  advanced 
of  ua,  too,  made  light  work  of  lindley  llumy,  asd  went  on  to  the  patait« 
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tmOr,  at  extnota  ftom  SiuJtBpMre  uid  MiHon,  tOl  eome  of  □•  htgta  to  ^nk 
wa  Iwd  nuBtercd  their  tough  MOteiicea  ia  a  more  ccnaeqaeDtial  aeaaa  of  the 
term  Ihui  wu  exacdf  troe.  Ob,  I  remember  (about  the  remotett  thing  I  can 
nomabert  that  low  wet*,  too  blgb,  nevenheloa^  to  dloir  the  leet  to  touch  the 
Boor,  and  th«t  OiendJf  teacher  who  had  the  addrew  to  nan  •  flrat  feeling  of 
eatbnaiaam  and  awakeo  the  Brat  eeoee  of  power.  He  is  living  still,  and  whea- 
•*er  Itiiiiil[ofbim,heTi8eBiip  tomeie  thefar  bacl^pvand  of  memory,  a«  bright 
•a  if  hfl  had  wont  the  aeven  itira  in  hii  hair.  (I  aaid  be  ia  iiving;  jea,  he  ia 
bere  to-day,  Qod  blen  him  I)  Hoir  rnanr  olhen  o!  jou  that  are  hers  aosem- 
Ued,  r««ll  thcM  liule  primitiTe  uiiiverBiUes  of  bomeapon,  where  your  mind 
waia  ban,  iritb  a  itmilar  feellog  of  revereuc«v  and  homely  aatiaTictioQ.  Pcrhapa 
jtn  temember,  too,  with  a  pleaaure  not  less  genuine,  that  you  roceired 
the  danic  diadplioe  of  the  univeraity  proper,  under  a  dren  of  lioineapuit, 
to  be  graduated,  at  the  close,  in  the  joint  hoDora  of  broadcloth  and  the 
parchment. 

In  an  Address  deKTerod  by  the  editor  when  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Connecticat,  before  the  State  Tcaebers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Washington,  (in  which  town  the  Parish  of  Xew 
Preston  ia  mainly  situated)  in  1850,  the  following  reference  was 
made  to  the  past  school  habits  of  the  people. 

The  Sdiool  Society  ia  wliich  we  are  aaacmbled  ia  a  besntiflil  and  ntrilcing 
niostniUoa  of  what  an  agricultural  people  can  d(i,  under  many  disadranUiges, 
to  cultivate  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  cliililivn  ouil  youth,  and  to  aeud  out  a 
raoe  of  men  to  achieve  for  themaelvcB  wealth  and  dintinction,  and  reflect  a  true 
g1oi7  on  the  ruggud  homesteads  wliere  their  chililhood  and  youth  were  ourtured. 
Kew  Preston  enjoys  a  wide,  and  will  enjoy  a  still  wider  celebrity  fbr  the  num- 
ber of  emineully  useful,  and  in  some  departmouts  of  effort,  eminently  distln- 
gi^shed  loen,  nhoee  birthplace  was  on  theee  rugged  liiltnidea,  and  wlioee  bodily 
euerff.  and  whose  rreshnesa  and  fbrce  of  mind  were  secured  by  the  pure  air, 
the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports,  and  laborious  toil  of  tlicir  country  life. 
Bred  as  boya  were^  and  atill  are  iu  Iheae  agricultural  homes,  they  can  endure 
kiDgest  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  study ;  and  in  the  calmness  and  secluaiou  of 
their  outwent  life,  Ihey  can  acquire  that  Iiabit  of  rellcctioTi  which  appropriatos 
knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind.  Tliere  is  also  a  freabnera  of 
imagination,— nurtured  by  wandering  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  looking  at 
all  things  whether  fixed  like  the  everlasting  hilta,  or  growing  and  waving  like 
the  Ibresta  which  divcin^  their  lide^  or  giving  out  music  and  life  like  the 
■treams  which  leap  down  and  betwecn.^whlcb,  untired  in  its  wing,  takes  long 
and  delightful  fliglits.  There  is  ardor  and  eagernesa  after  eminence,  which 
gstbera  atreugth  like  a  long  pent  fire,  and  breaks  out  with  greater  energy  where 
it  has  room  to  show  Itself  Above  all  there  is  oHen,  and  may  be  always,  a  more 
perfect  domcslic  edncolion,  aa  parents  have  their  cliildren  more  entirely  within 
their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for  the  time  being,  the  u-liole 
world  to  the  liunily.  Wherever  these  favorable  circutoaCances  are  combiued 
with  tbo  advantages  of  good  leachera,  good  books,  and  the  personal  iofluenoe 
of  educated  men.  aa  clergymen  and  pbyaielaDSi  tlicre  will  boyhood  and  youth 
receive  its  beat  tnuning  for  a  long  lifa  of  uscfU  and  honorable  effort    Howl ,  > 
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much  Uj«  libon  ot  Bach  men  u  JeremUh  Daj,  Kbenner  Porter,  in  the  pnlph, 
■ud  ia  (heir  pastoral  •□<!  school  Tlutationa — how  ranch  thit  oM  K>dal  Iibni7 
which  once  brought  bo  man;  of  the  grwt  and  the  good  of  other  towns  and  other 
ooanliee  to  jdn  your  Bresidea — how  much  your  teadien  trtym  time  to  tUnt^ 
oomtnaed  with  the  habits  oT  labor,  of  thrift,  and  atrict  domestic  cultors  and 
trying,  hat  had  to  do  in  giTing  lo  onr  Slate  and  coimti7  such  men  w  the 
Days,  the  Wheatona,  the  Bushoelh,  the  Wlilttleseys— it  will  be  impoarable  to 
detennlne.  It  Is  eDongh  that  thl«  little  pariah,  as  dmcribed  bj  Dr.  Bnahnell, 
"  made  ap  of  the  romers  of  three  towna  aod  the  ragged  ends  and  comMV  of 
twice  as  niauy  moantains  and  stonj-sided  hiUa,"  baa  exhibited  the  higliest  re- 
■ulta  of  industrial,  intallectual  and  religums  trainli^.  The  power  of  this  little 
parish  <witL  less  than  a  tbousand  inhatntaDta,)  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say,  is  felt 
In  ereiy  part  of  oor  great  nstioii.  Becognixed,  of  course,  it  ia  not ;  but  still  it 
tafelt. 


^e  following  la  an  imperfect  list  of  the  truly  eminent  and  nselUl  men  which 
the  achoola  and  domestic  trabing  of  tliia  little  Bgriculloral  community  in  Um 
Uian  flfty  ysara  has  giren  to  the  public  aerrice  of  the  country. 

NiUunttJ  Smlih.  ■  la«7tr,  ■  mtsitwr  of  Concrae,  uid  Jud|<  al  (bt  SapirMir  Coun. 

Nuhui  Bmlih,  Lawyir  iDd  Setnlor  In  Caattrm. 

rtn?  Smiih,  Lavjir  und  Sualor  In  CoBfm. 

DaoliIN.  Brlonuda,  lAyiya,ia'iabtToiamtmtmai»ilj6ynjAbntmut(iB*,l<alic* 

Xphraln  Klrbj,  Unlrcd  StaiH  Dlarici  Judfi,  CoDinMoiin-  of  Uit  Htitoot,  and 

flnt  rFporTgr  at  Judici*!  dtcidoiia  In  ComiKUcal. 
Dulal  Sliel<1oii,  SKreurj  of  Ijg>[lDn  lo  Fnou. 
KiUwbIfI  Piichtr,  Urui-Oain-nororNe*  Yock,aetlnt6<i*tnMriAirD««IUCIlBtOB's 

Zliu  Pllchtr,  M,  D.,  (brnOKT  or  Iba  atere,)  ■  dMlDialihad  aclMiUr  ud  pkjrielao  of 

Xuftia  Eulon,  Li«T«r,  Dalefile  la  ConfrtH  Trom  Mteouil. 

EUdii  HItehtll  PmrMKc  Id  Nonb  Caralinn  Cnlltfc,  Chipcl  Hin. 

Chulca  Dnjri,  I.L.  !>.,  Prafc*)r  or  Huhcnuttu,  WtM  E^>lB(. 

TluinaJ.  UiTln,  liihirof  ttuaboTi,  Jud(i*ad  Hifta  Bbariff  In  8L  Lawrane*  CouDtr, 


ThOBUi  Hn^lnsi.  tYofanur  or  Hurtd  Mute,  Naw  Toik. 

OttaDdaHutlnp,  L<wf(r,RDCbHttr,N.  Y.  ' 

8elb  Haiflnn,  H.  D.,  Clinion,  Mtw  Tark. 

TboBU  GoodHll,  v.  r>^  PnStmoT  In  mnn\  Hadte>l  Celiacs  Ultaa. 

Eooa  O,  Mltehdl.  |ndaun]  nl  WtM  Polnl.  Capt.  U.  S.  Armr,  dlad  lo  riarids. 

Ims  (iMxlHll,  M.  D.,  diMlDfuUbcd  Pb;>icliui,  Woodbrldft. 

ADwv  Pirkcr,  Judft  In  Dtliwiri  Countr,  N.  Y. 

Brorfi  A.  Calhuua,  D.  U..  CIcqrjman,  CoTcnlrj. 

Benrr  Calhoun,  Clarnmiin,  Ohio 

JanmMh  Di]r.  D.  D^  LL  D.,  PrnMaoi  of  Yala  Rolkfa. 

Nalbanlal  S.  Wfimon,  D.D.,  eiPrnldfiit  of  Trtnltj  Callaf*, 

Tbonaa  Daj,  LL.  D.,  Sacnuir  orSlalf,  Rtporur  orjudtelal  daeUnB^  As. 

ElMu  Wbltlliatj,  LL.  D,.  mrmbtr  of  Canfrai^  As. 

Fradniek  WblUlFarr,  Tica  Chaneallor,  Ntw  York,  mnnber  oT  Con(naa, 

Brarr  N.  Dar.  IX.  D.,  Profnior  la  Waatain  Kacrra  CoU^t,  *o. 
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-OBQAMIZATION  AKD  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  IRELAND. 


TziB  following  CSrcular  and  Time  Tables,  aelwted  from  a  Report  of  P. 
y.  Keenan,  Head  Inspector,  instructed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Natioml 
Education  in  ISfifi,  to  hold,  what  would  be  called  in  this  countiy,  a 
"Teachen'  lostiCute,"  compoaed  of  practical  teachers,  whose  busineM  it 
ia  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  auistiRg  in  the 
otganiiation  of  schools,  and  diflnsing  a  knowledge  of  the  best  principles 
and  methods  of  iutruction,  throw  much  light  on  the  aims  end  processes 
of  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland. 

CiRCDLAB  Lnrea  expluiitorr  of  the  natnn  of  SCBOOL  OBOAinzATioa,  md 
tbeDimiLS  of  the  OBOAMizsaa  ind  lasrsctOKS  ia  nUtlon  to  It. 

I.  The  ob)Mta  nhlrh  the  CommJtRloncn  of  NHtlonBl  Edncatlod  hare  had  la  Ttnr, 
bi  ontmbUvhing  the  RtAlf  oforguiUen,  jire  lwo-foH,flz. :  — 

A.— To  bring  Nitloanl  ^ooli  Into  ■  stiUe  of  pfllolenDr, 

B.— TadtSbic  uBonsatthe  taclicnof  tho  ooaatr;  »  knawlodire  of  Ssbnolnu- 
tfrnblp  In  aU  lU  pnctlal  bearliun,  and  ilia  of  tho  Isadlaa'  prfaiclpl«  of 
tin  Sidcnw  of  Kda«UaD. 
3.  To  carry  out  tbv  Irit  srest  aUeet,  (l  Ah  the  oiguilHn  nlll  derob^  thrauolTiH, 
dartoe  Itidr  Btaj  la  ■  Khool,  to  tho  follavrlae,  u  the  ouId  pirt  of  thcJr  dutlci. 

3.  To  iceurc  ■  rtgnlsr  and  proper  lenltlntiiiD  of  chB  lehool-rooio. 

4.  TobnpRiTAUiflUg^ttnKOfUwichaal-ToomJfiuBeiiiiirj. 

0.  To  makv  aultAblo  imn^menti  aa  Eo  the  pUf  ground  lod  out-ofBecB, 
«.  To  nuke  evoiT  aidlable  ono  of  tho  wnlli ;  (u  pnjTlde  t«blet  ndl«,  *o. 
7-  To  jUTUDge  miq»f  chnrtB,  jud  tabl^i,  and  ihow  hov  thoj  can  be  iDoit  profltablf 

tL  To  piOThle  bUck-boanli,  CSKla,  pohitcn,  artthmctleOD*,  Ao.,  and  hutrnot  ths 
tfcben  u  to  Ihoir  dm. 

■  prorldfd  ;  that  thcr  are  properi* 

, r In  made  fbr  holdhig;  the  B]atei>  ana 

)■  lesUlmate  to  tbe  de*lu  la  rrgaUrlv  nrrlcd  on. 
I  raffloleDt  ipane  ftir  tho  dnll* )  to  donotc  them  bj  inltable  marka  oa 
im  Door ;  au  w  arrange  tho  baaloeAi  proper  to  the  dr^Aa. 

II.  Toelaaaliy  tb*  pupiU,  and  dlilde  them  Into  ooDToalent  dlriiloni  and  dnAa. 

lit.  To  make  oat  a  ilmc-tablo  luIUble  to  tbe  draumitauaea  of  the  tchool,  aad  to  teat 
ltajndlekinaaeaa,br  experiment,  fin- a  aomber  of  dajB  before  rccommcndtDg  iti  adop- 
fion  to  tbe  Manager. 

13.  To  ate  that  the  papili,  aa  well  aa  the  teashcr,  noderatand  tbe  anangenwati  tndl- 

H.  To  eatabtiab  a  aomid  BTBtem  of  nxonlCorlaL  laatnict[on  j  to  aee  that  the  membera 
of  the  nontor  clnii  are  jodldoudr  aeleetKl ;  that  thuj  arc  aafllclcuILT  matnra  and 
intelllsmt  for  (h^lr  dutlca ;  (Dal  their  emplajfnia^  lU  monfleri  doa  not  interjirt  toUh 
their  auinae  oa  pnptit  i  that  thef  be  reqolr^  to  teach  Ihonc  tuljecta  ddI^  whleh  thej 
an  aonpetent  to  teaob ;  that  Ihej  melre  apeolal  Inatrniitloa  IVom  tho  icschcra,  la  Ilea 
of  the  time  apeiit  bjthcm  In  teaahlne;  that  tbe  bnalncaa  arrangrKl  Ibr  their  npedal 
laatraetlun  la  ngaltTlj  ooudneted  i  ISat  thn  are  Inatrocted  hi  the  ait  of  teaohlua  > 
that  thn  ant  laaght  to  prepare  notea  of  the  leatoni  whkh  the;  mar  be  called  upon  to 
toHfa  ;  that  Ibejr  know  tbdr  dntle*  proapeetlvelT ;  that  Uioy  leach  the  ume  let  of 
etandKa  fhnadsf  to  dsrlbr  an  aaalsned  timei  that  their  tcachlnn  ia  cfllKtivo;  that 
Iba  pnpda  bare  aalUdent  reapcot  Ibr  then,  aad  eonfldenee  1-  •'--'-  ->•""'"-  ■  •*•- *  — •• 
MTiageBenta  an  made  aa  to  aatiarr  theparenla  ofpaplle  ai 
noriaTBTBtem.  and  that  the  teacher  1b  dulr  prepared  to  con 
Iton  «>r  tbdr  dntlea. 

IS.  Whllat  moaitorlal  Inatmctlon,  jadiciouiig  and  tuaderattlf  employed,  1b  enec 
iged,  the  organliora  are  to  aee  that  all  tbe  elitnUali  of  the  ediieatlDn  of  a  oblld 
koked  alter  and  nrcd  fbr  br  tbe  teaeber  himielf,  and  that  the  litter  Is  to  be  aim 
erniatantly  employed  in  tbe  actual  teaching'  of  cIbbb  aiter  elaaa,  at  the  B4tae  time  t 
be  cierdaea  in  actlre  SBporlnteadenec  over  all  thf  almDltancoai  opcratlona  of 


wllti  tho : 
ulj-  preparef  '  ■     -       ■ 
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IS.  To  ntibllih  1  lyitoni  of  honw  IsBsont ;  to  TotJce  mtnogeneutt  Tor  their  pef[nUr 
wuoaacomonl  da;  ftHcr  dnj ;  to  8vc  tli4t  thc^^  irc  properly  huord  ;  that  the  imiwrfDZ 
of  the  pupiLa  t"  in  iom«  fbriu  hotod  ^  uul  tlint  llie  gL-dorat  ordfr  of  Budi  IcesaaB  be  kept 

]?.  To  jirrui;fo  for  tbs  rcgiilar  r«oijjLtiiUtioa  or  repoUlioa  of  tJie  Ikome  and  otber 

Ifi.  To  malrfl  nmn^ompoti  that  (he  paronta  maf  bo  occaalooallir  lofbrmcd  aa 
atU-athm  of  Ihc  children  to  t^-  "• ' •* '  '■— ' '■'• — ' — • 

lU.  To  exi-inpUrr  befbre  tt 
litn  In  tarn  tu  pniitlae  the  mmu. 

■M.  To  M«  that  he  prFpam  "  notes  of  Icaaon 
)eeta  tMglit  In  tlic  achool,  and  thai  he  tcachea 
the  notes  ao  prepared. 

HI.  ToeHtwtaani , 

geography,  drawing,  Ac, 


■ritluetlc,  dlcCatfon,  srunoiHr, 
iHtMna  of  (kc  Fird  Soot. 
a.  I^KSthalthe  tcaetaerj^i 


^  Tod^lUmelilldren.pDtthcmTbroueb 
anter  awl  dladpllu,  and  train  the  tenshcr  ti 


U.  To  tee  that  the  huBlnoB  of  the  achool  la  Hindurtcd  with  the  leaatnolaapoaalbl 
».  TaeMabUahatyaluDiDtpDnJiifanicut  for  bndlroonclDi.'ti'd  children,  uKl  to  liLtr 
daon  >  iratcm  of  emulation  or  rewiinl,  lu  promoCi'  m>od  eondnct. 
M.  To  iDiprovB  tlie  nuumcni  of  the  olLUdnio.  ud  to  vx  that  Ibere  la  a  dally  Inapc 

and  that  a  auflluieat  aala  atock,  andan  ample  euppty  of  BcLiuolnut^rials  and  ruqolalt 

•».  Tonrraoge  aa  tolhecalllDgof  therolU  nlUiall  poiKlb1i^i]i',<paicii ;  to  provldf 

eanao  arroll  rulla  to  he  kept. 


-it 


:o  adopt  RHuurca  towarda  Imprarlns  the  ati«ndaniw  or  tba  children,  partlcu- 
irlth  rvUttaoD  to  pauMiulltr  la  (he  murnlua. 
Finally,  the  onninlicr  la  to  load  the  tesohnr  into  a  atrlct  obacrvaaac  of  the  rulea 

-■       '  ■    ■  Kiweliilly  the  Pratllcal  Hub    '      "      ' 


31.  The  Cammla^onuTB  of  Nallanal  Kdi 

eau  boocgaulti  '      "" 

-'  -T  orear-- 


ELI]  until  the  Xanagct  expreaa  liia  divlre  to  avail  Idimwlf  of  the  aervlcoa 
it;  and  pvca  alter  so  exnmiBln-t  hlmriolr,  ami  pcrmllUus  the  or^nlier 

. _,-  opiTatliina  la  ble  aohooi.  It  la  to  be  dlntloetlj  underatoo^  that  he  la  not 

bound  to  ffiirry  out  the  ntaiia  or  to  cffvet  the  altoratloua  animated  by  the  onrinfzor. 

Xi.  The  Inapectora  abould  thoccfOre  aelert  Ihoae  achoola  only  Ibr  onjaaliatlon, 
the  Uanagura  of  whlob  are  tlkoly  to  cxiilbit  a  kind  and  coiiperallvc  aplrlt  to  the 

£l.  Ikforea  aeliool  can  ho  orj^anlzed,  the  Monajfcr  mnat  provide  a  auffldcnt  aale 
■tu*  ftiT  the  uiie  of  the  ehildrcn  attendlDi;  It.  Aa  nlroadir  aiinoancnl  to  the  laapco- 
tora,  the  Commlsaluners,  on  (he  rwommeudatlon  of  the  lUnd  or  Uiatrlct  Inapeetor. 
or  the  orifanlii.T,  will  make  lunall  ifUl  oCcbans,  tilack-banrda,  caaela,  palareni,  &c., 

Eroportloued  neoorJIo^  to  thowanta  and  attendanoe  of  the  achool,  not  cxoccdiug, 
Dwe*er,  oxoopt  in  apndaleaacaitheTalDoaf  llvcpounda. 

34.  Wlien  an  orBudzcr  cntcra  a  aelinol,  he  la  c.irefljUy  to  obaorve  the  method!  of 
leaching  purauwl  by  tcnehcra  and  monitors  j  the  order,  dieolpllni',  arranscTOonts,  nud. 
eeiMral  orgauliatlon  of  llic  achool ;  and  he  is  anrrwantn  to  n'liort,  on  a  lunn  pn>par«l 
R>r  the  purnoae,  the  exact  atnto  Id  which  Iw  dnda  Iho  achool  In  all  tbcae  reapHM. 
TUIa  report  la  called  tlie  PfAinXiar^  Rtiiari. 

IS.  when  an  orgiiulier  haa  eomplctcd  the  orginliatloD  of  *  eehofll,  he  la  to  make  a 
report  of  the  onli^r,  diarlnliae,  ayalcm, Ac,  eaiabllahcd  by  htm  \  to  itcbdl  the  exact 
Mate  Id  wldeh  be  leavea  the  achool )  and  to  record  Uie  general  rcaulta  of  the  orj[nulia- 
tlon.    Thia  report  la  called  the  Finai  Report. 

311.  The  orj^aniier  la  then  to  formrd  the  two  report*  Juat  re&rred  to,  to  the  Inapeo- 


33.  The  organiier  la  then  t —  _  ._, 

gr_af  tin  dl4rlet  Id  which  the  achool  la  altuated. 

e  InspM-tor  ol 


37.  After  a  period  of  not  ieaa  than  three  wecka,  and  not  more  than  Bhi  weeka  fNim 


hMpoet  OiE  Hcbool,  with  a  BpArlal  view  of  aarcrlalnlns  the  efrfctlvcneaa  ol 
Initlon,  and  of  exandnlns'  and  obecklag'.  In  detail,  all  the  points  and  aUI 
talned  In  the  orswiliMT'*  nnal  report. 

3tt.  The  DiaUiflt  laaiH-ctor  la  then  to  forward  this  rpport,n1ong  with  the  orgnn- 
bar'a  Pn-Umlnarr  and  VbaA  Bmiona,  to  the  Head  innprrtor  of  the  Dlstrk-t,  who  «lll 
Kllerwarda  tmnamlt  tlinn  to  thfa  office. 

311.  Daring  tliP  time  that  a  acboal  la  under  or;[anlzatlon  the  Inapeotorla  not  to  make 
a  formal  ln-<pe.-tiau  of  II.  nor  aooner  alter  the  orgHnizatloD  la  nunplcted  ih.in  tlie  time 
uentlancd  In  pnraitraldi  S7 ;  and  It  la  tlte  express  nlvh  of  Ihe  rommiai-loners  that  Iha 
omplofment  of  an  uramlier  Im  a  dlatiti*  gHuji  jnf eiylre  at  lUlle  at  paitaic  vllh  Iht 
auiinl  mMt  rtgtUar  bmiurtt  of  InapecKna. 

40.  II  la,  iiowVTrr,  cxaexdliigly  desirable  that  Ihe  Tnnpertor  abould  m 


HMCiia  at  Inapecilov. 

-. ,  cxocHUnfly  desirable  that  Ihe  Inspector  should  make  aa  many 

luel>lni(itl  vlidl*  ■■  piiiiiihia  to  a  achool  under  orjpuiliatlun.  tu  nee  that  tile  work  la 


.  pnMHidli^  Willi  rvruIartM- and  vigor;  to  eonfer'wlih  tlic  Manners,  and  stimuli 
Hicm  to  abearl^  co-operation  with  the  organlicrs  i  to  aaalut  lu  removing  10,'al  dlm- 

'  o  advan(BBca,  I  ^. 


bearlT  co-operation  with  the  organluTs ;  to  asaliit  lu 

lmpoctlmeni«,aiid(oexUnd,as  ■       '    -  "  -  '-  '' 

ij  tlip  Nntlonal  BTBtcnTlYom  the  ., —  „ 

>ni>iul«r  should,  lor  tlie  present,  be  aent  to  any  pUwu  where  there  are  u( 
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tmif.firar  NiMtoiial  AbImmIi  wtthtn  aitHinlt  of  HiKe  mUm  flvin  tt-tba  X*njwen< 
wlilcb  (re  dcolroiw  tliM  tlieir  •Wioolt  mn  recrtvo  the  ulvaiiiuiw  of  or|[nnlntKiB. 
«!.  No  1p»  thin  lour,  or  moiv  tbith  «lktit.  Mhooli  art  Ibr  tba  pnotyit  to  bo  wfi 


.  -. «lnit.  Mhoc...  . 

Ixol  by  the  wune  orf^iilior  Jn  any  partJcuur  kw ulltj, 

4.1.  A«a  gnwral  rule,  the  thne  (pent  la  tbe  oncinlntlaB  ofa  Kbool  linot  to  cxe«d 
a  fortDlidil  -,  bnt  the  orvunlier  Ir  to  relorn  for  ■  da/  or  two,  IT  Dcceuiry ,  beToio  h« 
leavFi  tEc  IiKitUIr  hi  whloh  IheMlioot  In  aftnited,  to  obarrvs  lliDiciiutlsortlisorvud- 
ntton,  am]  give  aurb  nmhcr  Inilniclion  to  t«*Flinrfi  hkI  monHon  ai  tbc  itate  of  Oa 

■H.  llie  two  werka  wbicli  ma;  be  apent  by  ao  orjfialxer  tai  a  Hbool  an  not  ta  ba 
eonnonittTo ;  a  veek,  In  all  eaa«,  1b  to  elapw  bcCwAin  tbe  Drat  and  nmud  partiDrtha 

onniilznrlan.    Tot  lattanot,  wliwe  four  Ndicoli.  A,  B,  C,  D,  u—  "  "- '— '  -— 

tOllowlDg  may  bo  the  oider  of  organlutlon  : — 

nratiraok  ....    A  1     Next  week  . 


hvl  In  vli:w  In  ritHbllflhln)^  tbe  utalT  oforgiulKn,  arnilreadr  Dtaleil  In  parnf^tapb  I  B, 
l>  "  lo  diffuse  n  kiiowlecltte  of  ielioolmaitcnblp  la  all  Iti  prutlol  benrlni-ii,  aud  ola* 
■f  tbe  building  prlnciplua  of  the  adenoo  01  education  wnougit  iho  Icaclim  of  tbo 

M.  To  airry  out  tlila  great  object  eaoh  oryanlier  will  deliver  a  eonrae  of  icrtarea  ta 
Uioteaehi^a  who  live  Inlbc  neighborhood  of  the  aoboolln  which  be  la  eufrngedi  upom 
UH-tliod,  ordcTtdlaclpllne,  aebodi  aeeooDta,  empLofmeut  of  tBuQltr—  - —  ' — —'*"  -' 
Umc-talilca,  amnginncnt  of  Kbool  (bmltaro.  dk  of  cbarli,  tab 
IbdBiitrlal  cdnRattoii,  aiid  apon  or^anliatloB  eenenlly. 

V.  Thcac  Ipctnrea  will  take  place  on  Itatanlar*,  al  wbaterer  bonr  nuj  be  moat  am- 
Teniont  to  the  ornnliera  and  the  tcachen. 

«).  Tbe  Matrlet  liiapector  ta  to  hivlic  all  teaohen  living  withbi  a  reaaODaMo  mtlk- 
hiff  dlalw>oi>— four  or  it'c  lnI1eF.-to  thoae  loclurra ;  and  whllit  utlrndanro  la,  under  no 

mlnHlunira  urill  reganl  «lth  aailaCietloii  iba  raaiivx*  of  tbaac  (eadiera  wbo  itlead  the 

W.  Kone  bnt  aofaoolnu«tcra  and  monttom  In  their  roDrlb  year,  am  In  atti>nd  tiM 
tectum  of  uulB  or — ' — ' *-  '  ■'—  ' 


T"- 


I  of  nulB  oE^nlv^ra,  . 


Ml.  Tarbcn,  whether  trained  or  not,  are  eligible  for  admlBaJuii  Into  the  orsanlicr** 
duaeai  Ibr  It  la  hopnt  that  both  the  Iralnedaud  the  nnlralned  will  derive  aueli  adraa- 
tace  nom  the  Inatrnetlona  aa  to  qualliy  tbem  the  better  for  a  akllitd  and  effideot  dli- 
Aarce  of  tlirlr  dntlFa. 

■1.  The  ornnliera  wilt  keep  a  roll  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachen,  and  aabmlt  It 
It  the  FDd  orthe  eonrae  of  InatrucUon  to  the  Utatrkl  Inapeewr. 

SeL  Tbc  or^nljierB  wilt  require  tlio  toiehera  wbo  may  alt^^d  to  toku  audi  notea 
dntlngfneb  lecture  aa  will  enable  Uiem  ta  write  ont  an  abalraetoritU'ioretti«cta)rror 
(Ik  toltowins  lecture ;  Ihoae  abatiueta  and  whatever  other  wrltivo  exerelaca  the 
Drjpatlaera  may  require  tlie  tearhera  to  prepare  for  ttiem  are  to  lie  cxajnlnod  and  noted 
by  the  organlier,  and  aubmltled  nvm  time  la  time  to  ibe  Ufatrlci  or  llmd  Inapeotor, 
to  be  anerwnrda,  howorer.  In  tbe  cameled  atate,  returned  to  the  teacher. 

U.  A  at4tement  will  be  made  at  the  end  o!  each  coune  of  leotofva  by  the  at^nlaer«t 
ftr  tike  tnlbrmaHon  of  the  Inapectora  and  Cumniltfakmera,  of  tlie  attention  pHid  by 
■aeh  of  ttie  tcnebera  to  their  InAtructlona,  and  of  tUs  proAdeney  whli^b  eaob  uf  them 
ihall  hare  made. 

H.  Aa  Itie  dullea  of  on  orgaDlHir,  when  orgmlilna;  a  acbool,  will  be  tueh  aa  to  pre- 

bii;  and  carrying  Into  praottcal  rflbct  tb«  laatraetlona  ooBtnlDod  In  hia  teeturea,  no 
acnoot  ean  be  organized,  tlic  teacher  of  whieh  doca  Bot  attend,  or  ahatl  not  liave 
attended,  a  eonrao  ol  lectuica  elttter  Ihmi  Um  or  iome  other  organlier. 

U.  The  Cummlaalaoera  dcalrv  lluit  tlie  Inapectora  ahoold  dcirotu  aa  mneli  alteullon 
aa  poaalble  to  tlie  a^ranJ^'ment  and  auperlntendenca  of  ttioBe  vfect:ty  meelln^a  -,  and 
c  Inapectora  aliould  auitain  and  enooordze  the  ori^iuibera  on 

„,  ._ I  their  antliorlty,  give  weight  to  tbvlr  poaTllon,  ancrcoatrlbuta 

la  In  tbolr  power  to  tlielr  aucccaa. 

■ <•  operatlona  In  a  loeallty,  tbe  Inspector  a'-—" 

:h  Mantgera  and  loaobcra  coniplclod,  aa  t 


who  are  to  form  tbc  Oalnnlay  dua  fdr  prao- 

_;.  Wbenercra  Dlatrlrt  Inapeitor  feela  that  tbe  aervlwa  of  an  orcunljcr  are  ro- 
qnlred  loran*  panicniar  group  of  hli  acbool  a,  all  tlie  eonditlona  already  aunouucwl 
Sehiff  etther  ftitly  cnrapHT-d  with,  or  In  a  fair  wny  of  bHng  ao,  he  la  to  communicate 
with  tbia  flfflre,  giving  In  form  atlon  on  Ibo  follnwlug-  rHilntn  :— 

(n)  Aato  Ihe  reo&o  which  beprouoteifbrtbcn-aideacoortheorBiinlier,  aeluctlng, 
of  rourae,  no  pbioe  In  wbieli  a  aoltable  lodging  oinnot  be  procured  lor  blin 
and  bla  family. 
{by  Aa  to  the  tcboola  which  be  reeommenda  for  ortnnliatlon  and  the  dlatoaoe  of 

each  Troia  the  proponed  resldouee  of  tbc  orsunimr. 

(f]  Aa  lo  tlie  numlKM-  of  tench  ore  who  would  likely  attend  Ibe  lectvrea  of  the 

onnrnlaer  upon  Hatiirdaya. 

tf.  Each  Glatrlet  Ininoctorla  requeued  to  innirmttilaofllee.  within  a  week  alter  the 

Ro-tpt  of  tbIa  rttcnlar  letter,  upon  the  pointa  enumcrmted  in  tbe  previona  paragraph. 

N.  Tlie  olBoe,  on  noelpt  ot  thoia  eomaanluatkina,  wtU  adtlae  tbem  to  Ibe  ilisd 
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iDIpRitor,  irboK  dotr  It  will  bn  to  aelaet  Iha  Hbool*  propowd  to  be  olsuiliMl,  ta 
InitnM  tiM  onnnlien  u  to  ttic  •ctaooU  uilaned  tbsm,  imil  tbe  Urae  oT  tlie  ooa- 
BCttOmmtof  ue  orgiiiltttlD&,  ud  Inuncdlatelr  lo  adirlH  tike  ofllov  M  to  tiio  stcpt 

60.  In  order  to  plHB  (he  oUnt  Mid  dptilliof  tho  UTitomof  orgulutlan,  and  the 
Duehlnerr  b]r  (rhkb  It  la  worked,  t»  taUj  md  clmtly  la  ponilble  before  Iho  Inipco- 
ton,Ihe  Comniliilonen  lyipcnd  priDtHt  coplei  of  the  rpporta  reflrnd  to  In  puit^nph* 
St  nndlfi.  Tbefl8Ter>ortaipnD(edTerbfttJni  from  the  cop^Bnirrdphcd  bJtlieorj^HDusr, 
•n  Rdeotcd  prtndmllr  beeuiM  the  •abool  to  whioli  tber  reler,  IVom  bcloR  ode  of  the 
'" — '  '^ —  ■chooti  In  ooouMtlOfe  with  the  Bomrdi  hu  become,  ■Inoe  Iti  on^vniiAUoiij 
■*  ■■  *-'  *■■-  ta  ^ind  theKeucru 


■poelon  should  pervw  theie  reporta  oereniHr,  Iniunacb  ni  tliDjr  exhfbJt,  wlTh  ee 
udonble  prcrJaioD,tlM  chief  polata  mddetidli  In  the  arfEanlutloii  of  ■  ichool. 

•1.  The  'DfiEtrlat  lupootora  mn  r«qiwiitvd  to  drcaUtc,  ii  evtenifrelr  u  poealblB, 
■iDonfat  Hwunrit  teaohen,  Bid  the  pnbllo  genersllr,  Infonnitlon  ■■  fa  the  otjjoet, 
MOfif,  and  loAOag  IbnorM  of  omolxttton:  to  let  HuiiRen  nnderetuid  that  the 
ptveeuee  of  an  orftanlnr  tn  thdr  aofaoola  neither  aUTarta  tbelr  prlvUoffCH  nor  interftarea 
wMi  their  Itabotlou  t  to  Inlbm  tCMhen  that  oitnnlntton  !■  intendod  todlmlniah,  la 
BO  iTBj,  thdr  authority  In  Ihdr  aohoola,  or  to  dngndc  them  In  the  eetbiutton  nf  their 
pnplle  or  the  nerenU )  to  uqnilnt  Ul  duaea  Intercated  In  the  edautioa  of  tho  people, 
that  an  oi^aniicr  haa  notbln^  whaterer  to  taj  or  do  hi  relation  to  tbe  arraD|[ementa 
for  nOlglauB  Inatmctloii ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  It  la  tbe  aim  of  the  Coaamltalaaeniita 
the  mmuam  now  taken  by  them  tor  the  trnpniinnent  of  their  Mhoola,  la  nphoM  ttit 
riahtt  of  HaDai»ni,  to  attens[thea  the  power  of  the  taaehera.  by  reodcHnD  them  ason 
■ktlfnl  lenanM  of  the  pablTo,  aod  to  nalln  wTuit  tbe  Uoard  hare  looK  itoilrod  ta 
attain,  a  aohcma  of  orgaulaatlaa  whlob,  by  oomblnloff  all  that  edueatlouUta  approve 
In  the  mittpr  nf  lailructlon  and  connnend  in  adiDol  k»pli«,  will  gl\c  a  lilatliietlTa 


and  uniform  eharacter  to  the  njioo' 


.'.XSil 


The  fnllowing  eztracU  from  Mr.  Keeuan't  Report  (185S)  iilustratei 
■ome  of  tb«  above  poinU. 

SeSool  OrjrontKWion. 
In  organlcing  an  ordinary  NatloDal  School,  tbe  teacher  ahould  ditide  tha 

alternately  from  floor  to'deaka,  deska  I 
apfciflc  huaincaa  for  each  division  for  ( 

the  oiiflaiiEiiig  nature' of  the  work  frni 

ipelling,  Reomttry,  algebra,  menauiatii 
quiet  work,  lequihiiB  only  iiiperinleiii 

atruction,  la  writing  on  alatei  and  pai  „.        -- 

arithmetic,  Uaaon  eiereisea,  book-keeping,  and  industrial  work.  "  Leaaan  Eier- 
eiaea"  is  a  name  which  I  ha*e  Riven  lo  any  exercise  on  paper  or  slate,  which 
refcra  to  aome  leawiti  pretiously  learned.  Fur  inatanee,  ir  it  refer  to  fEiammiir, 
the  Pierciae  may  be  to  elataify  eolumnarly  the  parta  of  Bpcech  of  tbe  worda  of  ■ 
••ntenee,  to  write  ant  the  derivationa  of  a  number  of  words  dictated  to  theoi. 
So. ;  if  it  refer  to  the  Lesson  Books,  the  exercise  may  be  to  write  out  the  auli- 
■tance  of  the  lesson  read  a  little  previously  upon  the  floor,  or  to  aummsrize  the 
lepaona  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  books,  &c.:  if  it  refer  to  geography,' the  eiei- 
eiae  may  be  to  write  down  tbe  manulscturea,  population,  imparts,  exports,  ftc, 
of  aome  country,  or  to  draw  an  outline  map  of  it ;  and  no  matter,  in  ahort,  what 
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Lwing,  slate 

the  advantag*  of  being  always  an  appeal  to  the  jui 

k^  care  that  there  shall 

that,  the  auitable  place  wl 
and  Amy  tnitiulcs'  plan,  it 
and  Rudy  and  of  prepareti 

Boor  to  dcak  throuRhoat  tbe  day  — would  be  i 

if  the  achool  were  large  and  poasesaed  the  con 

the  arrangement  nluhl  conaiat  of  three  diviaiona,  the  roUIirm  being  from  deak 

lo  floor,  floor  to  gallery,  gallery  to  desk,  it  would  be  called  a  tripartite  organiaa' 

diatinct  CDureea  of  business  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  coune  of  buaiucaa 
being  regularly  arranged  and  properly  defined,  and  having  strict  reference  lo  tha 
gmdual  development  of  the  educatiou  of  the  children  in  the  school.  There  can 
be  no  bapbntnrd  work,  no  fortuitous  employment ;  every  one  must  be  constantly 
engaged,  the  master  lenching  and  (he  pupils  learning.  In  Holland,  one  o[  tha 
(tale  loin  declares  —  ■'  The  instruction  ahHll  be  communicated  simultaneously  la 
'1  the  pupils  in  the  same  claaa,  and  Ihi  nuulrr  ihall  taki  tan  lAat  during  that 
u  tAapupjfc  o/lhttwr  aOttr  liuatt  or*  ■»>%  dnpfoyaif." 


The  orgoniier  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  no  "preparing  It 
beina  the  nlice  for  that,  the  auitable  place  where  even  if  there  wei 
and  fori*  tnitiulcs'  plan,  it  would  be  atill  deaini 


day  —  would  be  called  a  bipartite  organiiat'.on  j  hut 

ooasesaed  the  convenience  uf  a  gallery  or  claas-mom, 

of  three  diviaiona,  the  roUIirm  being  from  desk 
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If  the  acfaool  be  bige,  tlii  t<moblait  pmm  mAiiant,  tad  a  du*-ioo«  or  gat 
lei7  It  hi*  diapoHl,  the  wf^nim  decide!  npon  the  tiipmrtile  iTHeni,  and  inuWM 
llu  hIiodI  into  three  diviiioni,  the  junior,  the  nuddle,  and  th*  Mnior.  Tha 
Jnnior  diTiaion  ma;  be  sompoaed  ot  the  firat  elaii,  the  middle  dirialun  of  tb* 
MMind  and  aequal  duaei,  and  tb«  aanior  diiiaion  of  the  tbiid  and  (ourth  eliMea. 
BoDwdBca  it  DUT  bt  nretanuj,  allbouph  to  b*  anidad  it  poaaiblc,  to  bnak  up  a 
abaa  and  I^Boe  tiia  lower  portton  of  it  in  «Bt  diritio«>  and  tbe  bicher  poctioa  in 
aaotbar.  For  inatanee,  tbe  lower  aaetiitn  o(  Seeond  Book  mlHfat  M  placed  in  th* 
jnnioi  diTlaion ;  tbe  middle  ditiaion  miKbt  Indnde  the  hi|rbH  aeefion  ot  avwmd 
and  Ibc  ifquFl  cUaa,  and  the  aenior  dlnaion,  la  beroie,  might  eontain  th«  thlid 
and  tDUTth  daaaea.  The  head  nuatar  misht  pDuiblr  hire  ipecial  chirsa  of  the 
■anior  dirinos,  the  aaaiataat  maater  of  the  middle  jliFiugn,  and  a  paiamonilor 
night  tuTn  the  care  of  the  junior  divlaion.  The  routine  working  of  the  tripar- 
tite t^atem  ia  Tarj  aini|de.  The  tmaincaa  of  the  dij,  laj,  conmencva  with  Ui* 
itnior  dlTiiioD  upon  the  flcnr.  The  head  muter,  hariiig  ■  monitor  in  eaoh  dmlt 
at  tl,  goea  from  draft  to  draft,  reriuDg  what  hai  been  done  bj  tbe  mooiton,  and 
pring  the  lubitance  of  the  leiaon  for  the  time  beinv  to  each  ctaai  ai  he  pnaaA 
along.  The  middle  dirlaion  ia  at  thu  lime,  uj,  in  the  gallery,  leceiTing  a  limul- 
~  leaaon  Irom  the  aaaiatant  maatei  on  Mme  aubiect  appropriate  to  tba 
'  -'      ■      ■■      '■  ■  ■       ■■-■--■■--■      it,  „  ■  - 


pllery;  and  the  jnnibr  dinaion  la  In  the  deaka  under  th*  nionitoi,  engaffed 

fome  befitting  deak  oecnpatian.     The   h<— ' •—     -'■'- "■    ^-~ '■ 

charge  of  the  aenior  diTiaion,  i*  jet  maati 


e  hia  duliei,  that  wbiUt  he  U 
mprrlstending  function  ahall  be  felt  aad  exereiaed  in  each  of  th*  other  ditiaion* 
of  the  aehool,  Accordiaglf ,  whilat  Iha  diTiaiona  are  diapoaed  of  aa  I  haye  repre- 
aetited  them,  for  the  first  leiaon  of  the  day,  he  muat,  in  addition  to  the  imme- 
diate Inatruction  which  he  gite*  hi>  own  difiiion,  tarn  (o  the  junior  divialon  in 
the  deaka,  lee  how  the  monitor  ii  managing  it,  take  a  momentary  part  in  th* 
teaching,  and  make  a  cursory  inapeetioa  of  vhnt  the  children  ate  employed  at. 
Thii  mnat  be  dor.e  without  cauaing  gaps  or  Incoherency  in  the  teaching  of  hia 
own  dirision,  CTery  draft  of  which  mnit  receiie  Ita  ahare  of  hii  lerricea,  and 
ere^  monitor  in  which  mnit  account  to  him  for  all  that  ha  i*  doing  and  for  th* 
proSciencT  of  his  pupila.  He  mnat  also  pay  an  ocea^onal  visit  to  the  gallery,  to 
~       ''at  hii  aaaiatant  ia  instmcting  the  middle  dlvlalan  with  intelligence     --* 

1   . ,. .       .... ,j of  haTing  carefully  prepared  himaelt  foi 

lool  i*  to  be  watched ;  a  monitor  Inolini.  .  . . 

_, ,  a  child  diapoaed  to  idle  ia  to  be  admonished. 

Bwry  one  mnat  be  employed ;  every  monitor  must  be  in  eameat ;  every  Mack* 
board  most  ahow  that  work  ia  being  done.  The  quality  of  the  instmetion  muat 
be  looked  after;  there  must  be  noloanging  or  yawning  or  talking  orwhiliogtiiD* 
away.  He  mnst  know  the  extent  of  the  inatmclion*  whieb  have  been  given  In 
the  deaks  and  in  the  gallery.  The  leaaon  haa  now  laated  for  Ihirly  minntea ;  the 
bell  annonneea  the  time  up  for  a  ehange,  and  in  a  moment  the  three  diviaiona  are 
ahnnltaneoualy  in  molion.  In  leaa  than  half  a  minute  they  have  all  changed 
plaeea.  The  senior  divirion  haa  gone  from  the  floor  to  the  desks;  the  junior 
Rom  the  deaki  to  the  gallery ;  the  middle  from  the  gallery  to  the  drafta  on  the 
floor.  Then  ia  no  noise  or  eonfuaion  in  the  movement,  no  roaring  out  the 
ordrrti  tbe  atroha  of  the  bell  by  the  monitor  of  order,  or  the  head  master,  {a 
anSideDt  to  annoanea  the  change.  Immediately  that  die  diviaiona  reach  their 
loea,  bnaioeM  ia  reaomed.  The  head  maater  aUrta  hia  diviabn  at  once  to  work 
the  deaka ;  the  ai^stant  ia  going  through  a  eonrac  with  hia  drafta  on  the  floor, 
■milar  to  that  puraued  by  the  head  master  during  th*  previoa*  leiaon ;  and  the 
monitor  is  busy  with  hia  divialon  in  the  gallery.  The  head  roaster  baa  more 
leianre  now  to  pay  attention  to  the  junior  and  middle  diviaiona,  for  hia  own 
divialon  la  engaged  at  some  silent  occapation  in  the  deaks,  which  only  require* 
Boperinlendenee  and  occaiional  examination.  He  may  poasibl^  exchange  with 
the  monitor,  and  give  the  aimultaneous  leason  to  the  junior  division  in  the  gal- 
lery, or  he  may  go  fnra  dralt  to  draft  through  the  middle  division,  and  confer 
wiih  hia  aaaiatant  aa  to  the  atste  of  each  draft,  the  induatry  or  the  ability  of  each 
awnitor,  and  the  whole  acheme  of  the  inatruction  of  the  division.  It  reqoirea 
•nly  an  oecaaional  minute  lo  pass  through  tbe  deaka  and  overlook  and  correct 
the  eiercnea  of  hia  own,  the  aenior  division,  or  he  may  anend  four  or  five  minntea 
with  It  consecntively,  in  explaining  the  principle  of  what  It  ia  engaged  at.  whether 
writing,  or  drawing,  or  book-keepUiR.  or  composition,  or  whaterer  else  the  leason 
msy  happen  to  be.  The  same  activity  and  the  aama  walchfulneaa  prevail  during 
the  second  lesson,  aa  dnriug  the  first ;  and  when  the  allotted  time,  tbirty  minutea, 
more«r  leaa,  la  up,  the  bell  again  ringa,  and  again  the  aimultancoua  movement 
ia  made.  Aa  before,  there  ia  no  nolae ;  no  conttaaion ;  no  (ramplinjg  of  feet ; 
■0  blundering;  in  silence  and  order  each  diviaion  reaches  it*  new  niaca.  Th* 
Jo^DT  dlrialon  haa  moved  from  the  gallary  to  the  floor;  the  middle  ttviaion  now 


e 
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ji ;  asd  Iha  Msioi  diTiaion  hi*  nurchcd  to  th 
II  ig^in  eammcnoed.    The  h«i 


«Hit  or  pni  or  penoiii,  aiimmnca  id  tae  an«i|  ina  aii  aivinoa  n 
vk>  Etbtt  bodj  11  enn{{«l.  The  ohiiue  of  pUoi  hu  reiivTed  t 
w  puplli,  th«  ehuiae  of  labjeot  ind  pnitlan  hu  pralvetfd  the  ti 
KHum  or  Tat  jsua.    Alrstdf  much  ulid  biulncu  hat  bera  dona,  mnc 


-  - - - copiei  or 

noiti,  diatiibuMd  In  tha  dnki,  and  hia  diildon  ii  loon  ta  Ml 

""       '  '    '        '  u  reliewd  the  mind*  of 

.  ^  wetfd  the  teachers  AroB 

Alratdym 

ooodK '-^-'      "" ' 

daikit 

dnfta.  H«  controls  aod  dirscti  Ihe  monitor  whilst  he  aids  bin,  k(«p«  ai 
the  Kcneral  order  of  the  room,  and  report*  to  the  head  miater  bow  mitlFn  pni- 
oeni  duiinft  hii  absence  In  the  gallery.  I(  Ihe  leason  irhich  is  beinfi  p^m  in  the 
gallcrx.  (idiniti  of  a  break  or  rest  in  Ihe  middle,  or  in  an;  part  of  it.  the  liettd 
naater  maj  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  prinelpil  school,  ba*s  a  word  wlih  the 
aisistam  or  the  monilot,  and  return  to  Gnieh  the  leascn  vith  his  division,  or.  ia 
order  that  he  maj  oce3sionall;f  hare  an  oppoitunit;  of  euminlng  the  punila  of 
t&e  ianlor  diTiaion  in  their  drafti  upon  the  floor,  ind  Ihoie  of  the  middle  dirieion 
vhliai  ihrr  are  enngcd  it  some  dnk  oocupalion,  he  mar  change  pliees  with  tha 
iMlstant  muter,  niving  preilonstj  ginii  him  notice  of  hi*  inlenlkni,  allowluf 
tha  laltar  to  give  the  gallery  leason  to  the  aenior  dinaiou,  whilst  he  faimaelf  talcea 
nhar^  of  the  dirislons  In  the  principal  room.  And  Ihiii  la  a  quiet  oiderlj  rota* 
tion  of  this  kind,  in  a  life-like  series  of  ehanf[ea,  with  tterj  itoij  busf,  onr 
body  hippT  1  the  bead  master  guiding  and  inspiriting  his  aaaistant  and  hjB  moiit> 
tor*;  hii  inDuence  CTCry  whera;  the  instruction  piofptsih*;  reeulti,  Merling 
and  Impressionable,  produced  at  every  lesaon,  la  a  school  eoadacted  an  tha 
tripaltite  ayatem  at  organiiatien. 

BipariiU  Syiltm. 

By  the  Bipartite  Syatem  Ihe  school  is  arranged  in  two  dirisions,  the  junior  and 

the  senior  1  and  even  without  the  assistance  of  a  paid  monitor,  a  teacher  following 

the  system  laid  down  by  the  arganiicri  could  conduct  a  school  with  Ihs  same 

on  the  tripartite'  svstem.  The  master  of  a  bipartite  ichool  has  always  one 
diviaioQ  in  tbe  dcsfca,  another  on  the  floor ;  the  rotation  is  from  d^ik*  to  floor, 
and  floor  to  desks.  It  doee  not  require  the  same  exertion  to  teach  snd  saneriik- 
tenda  bipartite,  a*  a  triparlitr  schooL  The  master  hss  a  limited  number  of  chil- 
dren) the  operitions  of  Ibe  school  are  coacentraled  into  one  roomi  he  never 
quita  the  gaie  of  the  main  bodv  of  his  pupils ;  the  ohiugea  are  easily  mtdc ;  and 
he  hss  but  to  labor  BMiduousIy  to  insure  success.  The  pupita  of^  a  tripartite 
school  have  the  advnnUge  of  gallery  inaiructioo,  which  is  not  embraced  In  the 
Uportite  lyatem ;  but  in  other  respects,  the  latter  is  just  is  eftecliic  ss  the  funnet. 
By  omitting  whst  relates  to  the  gatler}',  from  the  illustration  which  I  gave  of  the 
tripartite  system,  and  by  suhitiiulinn  an  intelligent  paid  or  unpaid  monitor  for 
tha  assiatant,  the  description  would  answer  just  as  iccuratelj  for  the  simpla 
operationa  of  a  bipartite  school.  1  need  not,  therefore,  describe  the  order  of 
procedure  in  i  school  oT  tha  latter  kind.  The  golden  rule  of  either  avstem  la, 
that  the  teacher  aa  well  aa  tha  pupil  Is  consUnlly  employed;  that  ie  hns  a 
special  duty  for  every  moment  of  the  day ;  and  that  he  discharges  this  duty  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  auperinl«nd  Ihe  whole  of  the  operitions  or  hia  school. 

Undated  Matileriat  Taaehmg. 

The  Commiailonen  of  National  Educati _.    .,.  . 

teaching;  they  have  aepn  that  a  child  who  <9  employed,  a 
teaching  of  a  class  of  hia  fellow- pupils,  is  rendering  most  Tsluable  aailatinee  to 
the  master,  Is  Improving  himself  in  knowledge,  and  is  obtaining  a  taitc,  and 
undergoing  tbe  beat  poiaible  training  for  becoming  a  teacher.  They  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  question  with  the  greatest  care.  They  never  contem- 
plated conducting  a  Inrge  school  aolelj  by  monitorial  assistance;  nor  did  the;' 
ever  permit  their  monitors  to  forget  that  they  are  pupils.  The  first  regular  mnni- 
tors  in  tbe  servlcr  of  the  Bogrd,  were  those  in  tha  Model  Schools,  Dublin,  an  hr 
"      "        "      ~  ....  ...        ^^^     . 


back  as  March,  1S33.     Some  were  paid,  and  othen  acted  f^ntuitously.    One  ot 

torahip.  At  one  time  during  achool  hours  Ihe  monitors  taught  some  of  the 
olaises,  and  at  another  time  they  were  themselves  instructed;  and,  before  ichool 
hours,  there  was  a  apecist  courap  of  inatrtirtion  ilnaya  given  them. 

The  Commisi-iorera.  in  their  Rpport  for  1887,  refer  to  a  new  system  of  remn- 
tiejntina  this  claas  nf  young  pprsona,  tn  the  Model  Schools  they  were  intending 
to  csliblish  thronghont  Ae  conniry ,  which  shovra  the  pemaneney  of  the  moni- 
Knial  af  atam  it  that  early  period  in  the  hiatorj  ot  the  Board.    They  say,  "that 


KAnCRIAL  ■OHOOLS  Or  OXLAXD.  ISl 

the  iDDun,  (O  paid  (in  ichool  f«e«),  (btll  eoutituls  t  Khool  fund,  uDd  thkt  it 
■hdl  be  dirldfd  into  lUcb  proinniDni,  ■■  we  maj  delermins,  between  the  head 
MuUr,  hia  uiUunt,  and  the  moat  adnoced  of  the  monitDra  whom  ht  ma]r 
tmplaf ."  Tbe  ifatam  wa«  alwija  worked  with  moderation ;  it  wii  Tree  from  tha 
irild  |U'(t«iwk>iiB  of  tbc  plana  of  Bet]  and  LaLsaaCer;  and  the  pupilair  and  tbe 
uonltoiiil  fuDCtlona  were  happily  coaleaced.  It  wai  tbe  liial:  istional  trial,  lu 
mj  mind,  which  waa  girea  to  moDitorial  teaching  in  theae  eountriei-  In  their 
Beport  for  lSi6,  the  CommiiaioDera  refer  to  the  fruit*  of  the  (jatem;  thay 
deratop  (c«  ornntiitlon,  and  ihey  announee  their  detertnlnaliDn  to  eiteiul  it  to 
th*  Ordiaar;  Nalional  Schoolt  Ihrougbout  (he  countrj.  Each  monitor  wia  to 
•arra  for  a  period  of  foar  yeaii;  at  the  end  of  each  year  there  waa  a  aifting 
aumlnallon  aa  to  bia  profieiencj;  hia  teacher  waa  required  to  emploT  bin 
nodaratclj  a*  a  maaitor,  and  freol]'  aa  a  pupil  j  and  bii  IneDue  inoteaaad  eaeh 
jaar  up  to  tht  Uat  of  hii  wrrlce. 

Tha  ajitam  Rceired  a  further  development  bf  Che  institution  of  a  imall  ataff 
of  pupil-teachera  in  each  of  the  Uodel  Schoola,  who,  in  moat  caaea,  were  tha 
elite  of  thoae  monitora  who  bad  completed  their  fourth  jrear  of  (eniee.  It  aboold 
be  ramambercd,  that  tbe  funetiona  of  the  pupil-teiebei  and  the  monitor  are  my 
different ;  tbe  former  ia  mora  fo  a  teaebei  than  ■  pupil ;  tha  latter  mora  of  a 
pupil  than  a  teacher. 

In  IS&S,  tha  monitorial  ajatem  reeeiTed  a  atiU  further  eitenaion  of  !ta  uaeftil- 
Beaa,  bj  tbo  appointment  of  a  number  of  janior  paid  monitora,  commencing  at 
elaren  yaara  of  age,  and  aarting  for  three  jieara ;  te  recelTe  £2  for  tbe  Giat  year, 
"*  '"^  '.  and  £4  the  third.     If  the  condacC  and  atlainmenta  of  a  junior 

~  hia  period  of  leriice,  he  ia  then  drafted 


SJsrJi 


aatisfaclnry  at 


receiTing  reapectiTely  each  year,  £S,  £6,  £S,  and  £10.  the  paid  monitor  i*  Dow 
eighteen  yeua  of  age,  and  abould  he  peraeiere  In  his  intention  to  become  a 
teaeher,  and  exhibit  the  neceasary  qualitteatlon,  be  may  (hen  be  appointed  to  a 
pui^  Uacberabip  in  a  Diatrict  Model  School,  in  which  be  remaini  for  twelra 
monlhi  or  two  yeari.  In  Ibia  lait  itage,  hit  profeaaional  education  i>  carried  to 
aneh  a  degree,  aa  to  qualify  him  in  the  moat  auperior  wny  for  the  office*  of 
taaehing;  and  at  the  expiration  of  bia  ttay  in  the  Model  School,  be  it  Terr 
likely  at  onee  nominated  to  the  charge  of  an  Ordinary  National  Sciiool.  After 
lemDg  a  year  or  two  at  teacher  of  a  tcboot,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  tha 
difficulliea  and  the  reipontibilitiea  of  the  poaicion,  he  ia  then  brongbt  up  to 
Di^lin  to  receive  a  final  eouraa  of  training  in  tbe  Central  Iiudtutlan,  Harl- 

Elaboraie  and  well  deilgned  aa  each  itep  In  thi*  eradaCioD  of  monitorial  train- 

ing  really  ia,  and  tuperior  a*  have  been  tbe  retuTla  So  -         -■    -■-- ■- 

remained  a  (tap  in  it,  the  want  of  t  regfulat  scheme  of ^ 

hat  been  filled  up  by  the  iTiIem  of  or^raniiatlon,  and  which  baa  teni 
our  monitorial  •yatem  ilill  more  comprebenaire  and  perfect.  When  a  achool  ja 
being  organiied,  tbe  organiiei  aelecC*  a  claie  which  it  called  "the  monitor** 
elati,"  from  amongst  tbe  most  deterring  and  inteiligent  children  of  the  achool ; 
he  admits  a*  many  as  poislble  into  tbe  clast.  In  order  that  tbe  dutica  may  be 
diatrihutcd  amonn^them  and  be  llf^t  upon  each;  be  impressei  upon  them  the 

feired  upon  them ;  and  he  then  arrange*  that  In  lien  of  the  hour  a  day  during 
which,  on  the  avenge,  they  will  he  called  upon  to  teach,  they  tball  reoeite  an 
boDr'i  eitta  apeclal  initruclion  before  or  after  the  regular  icbool  bnalaeai. 
Whererer  practicable,  il  it  better  (hat  tbe  Inttruction  should  be  siven  behre  achool 
hoars,  sa  the  mindt  ef  the  cbildm  are  trrih  and  the  teacher  himtelf  is  ligoroua. 
Th*  subjceli  which  are  tpeciatly  Uuiht  during  the  time  for  extra  inatruetion,  are 
thoae  which  bear  moat  upon  the  duties  of  the  monitor,  Ihe  preparation  of  notea 
of  th*  IctaoDi,  and  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  eere  is  taken  thai  thia  instruction 
aapplementalitat  and  eomptetei  the  oourte  at  business  of  the  day.  In  order  to 
enoounge  Che  leachert  to  take  an  interett  m  the  Instruction  of  their  monitor*, 
and  aa  a  reeompenie  for  the  additional  duty  impoted  upon  them,  the  Commit 
tianen  grant  aa  aonoal  gratuity  of  £1  for  each  paid  monitor  of  Ihe  fint  year, 
£1  lOt.  For  eacli  paid  monitor  of  the  aeeond  year,  £3  for  each  pud  monitor  of  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  and  £4,  as  I  haie  already  stated,  for  the  careful  inatroction 

la  organised  will  thus  have  ita  ataff  of  unpaid  moEiilon.  Some  of  them,  in  tha 
eouraa  of  lime,  will  be  placed  on  the  liat  of  junior  monitors,  be  again  diaftod 
Into  Che  claii  of  tenior  moniCort,  and  be  fiAtlly  appointed  aa  pupil-teachera  ia  a 
Dialrict  Model  School.    During  aaeb  atage  they  are  pupila  one  hour,  mmltora 

the  next!  blending  the  didactic  with  the  str-'' -'" —  ■ '  ''■ *■' 

and  expreation  with  their  daily  expeiirnce  ii 
poiaing  and  dtaoiplinal  inflasneea  of  aubmiai 


Cooglc 


6fzcdiek>  or  Tm  Tables. 
Bo.  ].— Bon'  BcHoou— TBirABtTTB  Oaajjnxinon. 


Jmdor  DlTidon. 

Rmne  ]>*iobi  A  Rcad- 
loff  nhenutelT.  Fli 


n  to»S 
KXto  1^ 
1     to  IJi 


Dnwlng.    Deiki. 

Ocognqih;  t  Gninmii 
altcmmtply.  GmlJerj. 


TtKorr  of  ArltbraHlii, 
OUeet  Lnion,  k  Blng- 
log,  klMnutur.    Gu- 

»ity""g   md    oxplUfr 
Uon.    noor. 


iltanutel;.   I>»ki. 


ArlthmeUo.    Floo 


DlBtHIOB.    Dnki. 


In^  ftltenutelf . 


UeognphT  A  Granaar 
■llenulelj.  Oillfry. 
Jome  Lciioat.    Hoor. 

Writing.    Detk*. 

Boding.    GaUay. 


Theorr  of  Artthmctio, 
Otd«Dt  Lmon.  &  Blng- 
iDfT,  iltenutelj.    Ou- 

JLrStini«Uc,  Alsdn, 

Dmrlng,    Dnki. 

Almta»(lI.)^eni.(T.), 
N.  Phil.  (W.l,  Gaom- 
etrj  (Thnri.),  Book- 
keeplntr  (F.) 

Gwmrtry   (* 


(W.),  ! 
N«t.F 


,  Algebra 
pliy  (F.) ' 


SaUgioui  iDatnKttoD  fhnn  10  to  tOJj  o'elook. 
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VlM. 

JmdorDlTlitaD. 

HlddleDinaioa. 

BmkirDlTblon. 

H.lt.    H.M. 

.-cu«.|«ou.. 

BwpkO.    1    MOM.. 

«hClnai.  |llthClaia. 

10  30  to  »» 
lOMtoUiO 

niotaii« 

UWtoltIS 
IZUtoMM 
Ultto  lis 

lltto   lis 

ttoto  I  < 

Dictation  and  Drawlog. 

Dcaki. 
HomeLeuon*.    Floor. 

BowUiig.    GiUerr. 
.      .      .    GeaBnlLei 
Writing.    D«kl. 

R«t^«.    Floor. 
.      .      .       WMkaad 

DkMtlon  and  Drawing. 
Daki. 

Writlnjr.    I>f  An. 
Beading.    Floor. 

Arlthmetls.    Gtlktr. 

HonkBLeaaoaa.    Floor. 

AUthmMiB.    Floor. 

Hon ^Art thiniUo :  T n^ 
OjdortLe^niVed, 

of  Rpadlng.    Gallery. 
W  riling.    D«ki. 
RewUng.    Gallcrr. 

DMtleEoodoiij.  .      . 

BeUgiMf  laatnuUoB  from  ID 
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BfVOIlBKB  or  TIUX  TABLBi. 

Ko.  1.— Bora'  ScBOOL.— Bitaktitc 


TIM. 

JvOat  DtrMm. 

SoUorDiTldaii. 

tLM.  a... 

UtCiMMt      1      UCUm. 

Btqiul.     1    UCUu.    JHhClw. 

KitttollU 

Distonu 

lUtolIU 

Dktetlon. 
Oeucnl 

DmlDff. 
ArinunOa, 

-—5==^  •  •  • 

ArlthmeUe,  Alfrebri,  Gmmetri',  As. 

daooG  eDKnd  Inllepon  Book.      .      . 

llOto    IX 

laoto  1  D 
1  oto  3M 

^HUne  ih/eipIiuIIoii. 
AritEmctle  Id  Dcaka. 

BsUsiou  Ii»tractloB  ftom  2}j  to  3  o'sliMt. 
Ho.  1.— KizBD  School— ATTBiniBD  bt  Bora  ahd  Odiu.— BirAKitn  OaoAS- 


iTlilan  ooniliU  of  Flntm 

Snft  of  Second  Clu*.  S< 
quel,  Thlnl,  inil  Fourlli  Uiiun. 


£oll(  culled,  Bapott  ntered, 
BOTi  AiUbmetlo. 

LeiMni  ExerdM.   Qlili  mw. 


and  Genenl  LcMon  rrauL 


3  Ocognphy  ilter- 
DMk  Atllhtnrtio.   '  Olrli  lew  10 


Lniom  EierclK.    GlrlK 
nmauT  uid  Uoognphy 
Dnwlngr-   QlrU  •■ 


BcUgtoni  Inttnietlon  tnm  to  to  lojj  o'olock,  uid  fhim  2}^  to  S  o'olook. 


SitXABue  OF  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Insibdciion. 


I.  — METHOn  JIT  Gekksau 

a.  I>H<iItlan IJIenI  meaDlng:  true  method  I*  ■  m^  of  truilt  Tn 

Mberof  rdntedthlngi— lanltT  with  progrftilon:  imnital  act;  nlnt 
ire  tti  nutirUIg  :  II  lii  nerer  iirbltnrj ;  tSn  hiblc  of  method  mnlti  n^ 
■rnnK*m(?iit  or  ord<T  it  not  metltod :  Its  greHt  prlDdplcB  are  nolon  moc 
n  lead!  to  tboiiehtfiilneiia,  nndentindlag',  leimhifi:,  ud  application. 

b.  Imporlance.-' In  donmtlc  aBUn:  aerlcnlture:  oonitmotlon  of 
eOBne, prlrat? or pabllc : poetry — iplaT:  meditation— aelenoe :  ednoal 
point,  obJM  to  b«  attained,  iBd  eonne :  In  thia  conne  the  teaeber  aho 
dlnet,  deielop  flicti,  pmsit  idlenein,  and  advanee  sradnallr. 

e.  JVnxuUp/iM-.  — All  la  chaoi  without  It:  no  coDTenlent amnK«ncnt :  no  natnral 
dlapoaltlon  ofthlngv;  do  nalld  pni(cr«a  <jan  be  made:  the  rambling,  Incoherent  ofau. 
Mterororttlnarr  teiuhlnE'. 

d.  mrMonii.  ~  The  two  neat  nethodi  are  BTnthedf  or  ludoetlon,  and  ABalftl*  or 
Dadactbrn:  tbe  aabordlnato  method!  an  the  Soenllc,  DMaetle,  Ellltitlad,  Ac. 


itoh:  dla- 


By  theae  erny  gnhlest 
a.  ^mttofj.-'Lllenl 
■enta  or  any  insert, -*" 
tDlbeeomplex-'  '"- 


THE  TWO  QkEAT  Hbtrodb. 

pntting  together  the  parta  oi 


-rbe 


atep  br  ftep :  alao  ealled  loduotlon  s  proeeeda  A^ra  the  tlmple 

Slex-~(baparUeiiIartotlMniwralt  niitheDntanlmetbad:  beat  adapted 
irr  Inatradioa:  all  edneatlomllata  are  ajTerd  npon  Uilj  point  i  1u  great 
-    -■ — ■'•'irfch,I7f"'    ■-- *— " 


nrttrr  and  aappwler  fn  modern  ._- 
jMiidi,  then  leordt,  then  Imgvagt. 


M  waa  PeMaloail  [Znr] 


li,17«}:  he  flnt  taagh*  . 


154  MBTHODB   OF  DIBTBDCnOir. 

iLLUBTttATtosa. —  RBAnniii— lettpn,  ifUiblei,  worda.  Millie 
Ac  I  Ihodinmlt]'  of  tntoliliur  mdliur  In  onr  liimiun  arlKi  framthvu.uc.ru. -.^..u. 
of theumv  Iftler,  pullculwt;  ofm^ vowel:  thT*!*  very  eoniMenblr  obTdatcd  brllie 
fjnthetlo  tnmDgnpeiit  of  our  Lc«hid  booka  i  numhia  the  nnt  book  i  Iti  atroctun 
la  pDrelv  arntlictle :  leRfn  Uk«n  br  twoa  to  (l>nn  inch  word!  u  m,  or.  Ad.  :  In  tha 
liextaeiitlanwgbKTedlitliictlcaavnaoIII,  t,I><iilt:  tben  amixtun  ofill  tbraelo  tha 
next  Stu  Iraaona :  tbe  next  Ave  Inaon*  an  Dn  1  and  a,  l  and  «,  T  and  I.  fi  and  A,  II  and 
fi,  reapeelivcly ;  Id  the  oonrludlDg  leaaona  ot  the  •cetloii  oc  hare  a  mlitura  of  tlioae 
aereral  aounda :  the  flnt  Ivc  iGaaonaor  ttie  thtid  •ecllon  ^rc  tbc  ghort  soDitdi  oftlia 

ai  Inbo/Ir  0  Id  Ioki  a  combination  or  ntxtiuc  of  hna  ud  ilurl  aonndi  and  rfuuUe 
aouonaaf f ,  aa  In  rteiar,  (AtU,  Ao. :  diphthoitgi  ■■  d^rapki :  allent  atnwMiiti  i  pmlUr 
MniBda  I  sombltiatkiDI  of  tkrtt  oonaonanti :  tha  bcant]'  and  method  of  th!a  arnu^e- 


la  ajntheHcaJlT :  hia  merit  Uca  la  tbii. 

UHAWLin.iaolhi'rmaatntlonorirBthcBla;  atralirht  Ihm  |  ^  V:  onrrei  .  ~.  ^  ^ 
(  I :  comUaatlona  of  Iheae  with  ■tnighC  lines ;  ttie  drde :  the  elllpK  i  eomblna- 
tiona,  Ac. 

tiEOUKTBT  —  deHnltkma,  pontnlatea,  axlonui  and  propoaltiona. 

" — '■■     "--  ' ~'~  --'■  — *--  ^-y  detonating  bf  meaiia  of  thecleetrle  apvki 


\  of  oxygen  and  hydi 


oonpoamtputi  i  ilao  sallwl  ]>cdnctlan :  proeeedi 
tlie generalto the partleular  :  the  oppoaiu  of  Aynt 


[I  —the  dmsmpoaltlaB  of  vatt 


oT  arnthealB  %  UuUah'a  lyatem  of  teadilns 

. .1..  MMinitiDn  of  a  eompoand  Inlp  iti 

la  ftom  the  complex  to  the  timple— 
lot  Jugieat  anpportet 


_, onthof  aril-. 

trxTriler  In  retradng  hia  itepi ._ 

tmth:  hence,  ther  may  be  mutually  employed;  e..^u..,c  ^^  u.  ».uv.  -u.uu.. 
tbe  analytls  more  uacd  In  the  ditDOTcry  of  troth,  tha  ■yntheda  Id  oonreylDg  Ins 
tlon:  he  who  woald  teaeh  aynlhetlauly  mnat  flrat  analyze;  the  method  to  be 
depend!  on  the  astajnit,  and  the  pupUa,  and  tbe  teadier :  ererr  lueher  abould  I 
expcit  inalyat ;  annlyaJa  cannot  be  naed  in  teuhbig  aigna  to  children :  they  ret 
knowledgi:  BynthetluillT :  tbey  do  not  analyie :  benee,  ayntheala  muat  preroilln  < 
aubjofiti  oonitalent  tiuti  only  abomld  be  Mated:  inoid  analyali  till  tbe  mind  it 
•Idenbly  developed  i  It  la  not  to  bo  naed  In  tewihlng  the  Junior  cluaci :  "  Kaay 
tha  Ent  dgtat  chapter*  analytloal,  and  the  n-malning 

III.— BUBOBDINATX  TSnOOTM. 

loglenUy  or  methodically  arran 

„ aoSytio  or  gynthetlci  HwiAInK 

Iw  cucdietlenl  wltbont  bdna  Soeratlc:  ikitjbrm  preraila  m  ordhiary  aohooli 

mnedy:  dlrectionl  for  aw-^ — ' 

I.  lV  queatkm,  both  In 


aynlheticaL 


-  ,-i&ir 

1.  It  ahould  b«  pndae,  ao  aa  to  udmK  of  •  definite  aniwer. 

3.  It  (tionld  be  auch  aa  not  to  admit  of  a  ilmple  "  yea  "  or  "  no  "  for  the  aaawcr. 

4.  Itaboaldmotreqnin  aiery  lomranawer. 

B.  The  qoeatlona  ahould  be  mrthodieal—*  pn^reailvc  order  or  chain  of  qneatlonai 
Elmple  to  oomplcx,  or  vin  ccm. 

0.  The  qneriloDaalioaldbrlnteriperaed  with  explanatory  remaika  IVom  the  teacher. 

Tha  naea  of  tbia  method  are  in-o :—  >1r8l,  for  examlnaoon :  leoond,  far  oonieylng 
iBalmetlon :  "  Intiruct  the  puplli  by  quolionlnt;  knoirledsc  into  them,  and  eroaihu 
by  qneathnlDg  It  ont  of  then : '*  tbe  catechetical  oODHiita  of  three  atagoa:  prcliminai? 
qncnUona,  qneatlona  ot  iDatruetion,  and  qneathina  of  examination :  a  good  plan  to  let 
pupilaqneaf -'— 

(^utlona ; 


llinn  iDdlrertly ;  random  inawera  i  good  anawera  —  approbaUon  ■'  anawe 
own  lauguRge:  to  aronae  the  UatlMi  papU;  IMnklag  Uma:  iuggvati 
•—-"■  iraullior:  "la be  right?" 

..  JiHptit xahoa—vSttu ... 

tenebing,  and  in  examination :  parllcnlarly  ai..... 

ItaadKantae"*— doaawitlDtamiptlbeaiBtlnulty  oTthelnaoa.  (a  more  oonelaathan 
the  oatoehotleat,  and  rcUavaaKi  dlractlona  for  fbnning  ellipaea  :— 
.  1.  A  iraod  eUlpaia  la  equivalent  to  *  good  qoenlOD. 
X.  The  elliptic  method  •hoald  ha  aaaodatel  with  the  BteiAetleal. 

3.  The  elUpali  ahODid  be  adapiod  to  the  eqiabllitlea  of  the  pnplla. 

4.  ItahouldbeadaptodtotbrirattalnmeDti. 

t.  It  ahould  not  admit  of  an  ambtgnoua  anawer. 
B.  It  ahould  not  end  with  "  ■r*nl.''  "  luxt,"  Ad. 

n.  Dot/naHe — What  la  it;  neither  anilytlo  nor  ayBttMiot  bMOBM  nalytiiWhW 
■ooolnpanled  by  explanation. 

d.  AUaeMe.  (    .("llHjC 

e.  Bxplamilory.  "-'"         ..VHHIVIl. 
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Tai  idea  of  collecting  very  yoong  chiMren  Tor  elementarj  instrao- 
tioD  in  not  new;  Bchools  for  infanta  h&re  long  existed  under  tho 
name  of  Damt  Sehooh.  Indeed  the  embairtiaament  ariMn^  from 
the  nnion  of  children  iridelj  differing  in  age  generally  led  either  to 
the  Mpamlion  of  tbe  younger  portion,  or  lo  tbeir  entire  neglect- 
Very  little  observation  and  refiection  are  required  to  convince  us  of 
the  marked  disparity  in  the  state  of  mind  in  children  of  various  ages, 
which,  when  we  addreis  them  familiarly,  we  involuntarily  admit, 
by  bringing  our  language  and  ideas  to  their  level ;  and  they  them- 
jelvoe  generally  divide  into  groups,  according  to  their  age  for  oonver- 
Mtion  or  play.  Ko  judicioos  t^adier  overlooks  this  fact,  or  attempts 
to  unite  in  one  clttu  pupils  of  five  yean  of  age  with  others  of  ten 
•  wi<t  twelve.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  mere  collecting  of  young 
children  together,  but  in  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  and  in  tho 
mode  of  comraunicatitig  it,  that  the  infont  school  system  differs 
essentially  from  any  previoos  form  of  elementary  teaching.  Under 
the  old  lyatem,  little  was  attempted  tmtil  the  child  had  learned  to 
r«sd ;  and,  daring  this  long  and  painful  interval,  the  monotony  of 
the  school-room  was  seldom  varied  by  any  thing  to  interest  or  amuse 
the  little  pnpil.  No  physical  exercises  Telieved  the  wearitfd  body, 
but  all  was  starched  formality,  and  what  was  called  good  order. 
Immured  in  a  close  dull  room — all  the  joyous  freedom  of  infancy 
repressed — the  eyes  vacantly  poring  over  the  unexplained  mysteries 
of  learning's  first  page,  the  only  motives  to  eiertion  being  the  dread 
ct  the  fool's  cap,  or  of  the 

"  Twaj-  birchen  sprays,  inlh  anxious  for  entwined  ( 
Witt)  dark  diatriNt  sod  Md  TvpeMuaoa  Gllad ; 
And  steadCM  hate,  and  ihsrp  afBlMioD  join'd, 
And  hrj  dtnontnill'd,  and  chatfiKownl  ankmd." 

With  such  a  system,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  little  safierer  longed 
la  Meape  from  school  as  from  a  prison  bouse — that  small  progr«ss 

•  EOnaa  from  "  Ymmg-t  Ittfimt  fiUoK  TlmAtr^  tfanoai."      vTTTr^  I C 
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WM  made — and,  worst  of  all,  that  llie  temper  and  dispoution  were 
too  ofbea  irremediably  injured?  But,  with  tbeadvaacing  intelligeDce 
of  the  present  century,  it  began  to  be  perceived  and  felt  that  some- 
thing more  was  required  for  the  hsppinew  and  good  of  infiiDcy  than 
this,  at  best,  n^adve  system ;  that,  in  foct,  much  could  be  done  in 
the  formation  of  character  and  good  habits,  as  well  as  in  the  deret- 
opment  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  ponera,  even  with  children 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  life  :  hence,  iniant  schools,  arising  in  an  age 
of  high  intelligence,  have  had  impressed  upon  them,  at  their  com- 
mencement, eularged  and  philofopliical  prinnplee.  Throwing  aside, 
as  unfit,  all  previously  eiisling  systems,  the  infant  school  legislates 
tor  its  pupils  in  accordance  with  their  &ge  and  state,  basing  its  plana 
on  the  nimplicity  of  nature ;  taking  advantage  of  those  restless  in- 
stincts which  were  the  terror  of  former  teacben,  it  makes  them 
subservient  to  the  roo^t  perfect  training,  subduing  to  cheerful  orderly 
activity  that  incessant  resUessneag,  which,  when  suppressed,  constantly 
breaks  out  into  irregularities.  That  troublesome  curiosity  which  so 
oflen  annoys  us  in  the  young,  is  made  to  produce  the  rapid  and  ap- 
parently spontaneous  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  while 
the  ever  springing  love  of  infancy  opens  the  heart  to  receive  the 
seeds  of  the  purest  virtue. 

The  following  extract  from  an  eminent  Continental  writer  gites  a 
fur  statement  of  the  position  and  use  of  infant  schools : — 

Tbfl  Tocatiiai  of  tnch  atablMimenta  to  not  to  antedate  Ihs  true  effect  of  oar 
•chocds,  but  to  dispoM  and  prepare  children  to  enlw  tbam.  Well  dirrded,  thi^ir 
utility  la  rncslcnlable.  llie  power  nf  edncation  ia  ioverwly  aa  ihe  ^ti  oT  the 
TOODg;  and  Montwgne  perhspt  rightly  raid,  that  he  learned  more  from  h»  natrc 
tiuat  from  ill  other  teachen  baldn.  I4ow,  the  teacher  of  an  iulnnt  Khoot 
«arn«  the  work  of  the  nnrae  on  to  the  age  at  which  deTclopment  really  brgitta, 
snd  where  habits  are  efiectoBlly  funned.  How  ininy  pareiita  are  there,  who,  for 
want  of  inlelligente  or  Uunre,  rf  conataney  and  pntienos,  are  unfilled  lo  witoh 
over  tbia  lint  bloaaoiniD{c  of  onr  Inxuriant  human  nalare ;  and  how  deairable  !■  It 
that  (he  noble  taak  ahould  Iw  iotnutrd  to  thoae  who  will  regard  il  not  aa  a  trade, 
but  fla  a  pruftnion  and  high  art !  Such  tnititutionii,  too,  neorauriiy  faoililale,  to 
a  great  eitent,  the  operalioni  of  tho  primary  Bchnola.  IiBtend  of  Iciaing  their 
beat  time,  and  contnming  their  best  effinis,  in  bringiog  children  within  nine 
order  and  dltcipline,  in  acciutoniiDC  ihem  lo  tlie  Mhoul,  and  indnclng  them  lo  iix 
Iheir  atteotion,  the  teacher  woold  then  only  have  to  oxrry  on  an  education  already 
begun  in  every  direotton.  lu  eiliting  cironraalaneei,  and  in  plaeea  where  tbiro 
la  no  infant  Khool,  the  teacher  has  reoKin  to  oongralnlHte  bimaelf  when  the 
children  oommitted  to  hia  care  have  receiTed  no  education  whatever,  but  remain 
very  much  aa  when  they  ifsued  from  the  hands  of  nalnre ;  for  then  he  has  not 
to  cause  them  to  naleam  vioioua  habita  inatilird  by  prerioua  inoltrnttment ;  but 
if  good  infoni  ichoola  were  nniTeml,  he  would  require  only  to  resume  the  work 
they  bad  begun,  and  to  coDtinne  what  already  ia  considerably  edvanoed.  Learning 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  wontd  then  not  occupy  all  the  leisure  of  the  children  ; 
enough  would  remain  for  reoeiving  true  iDatruction,  and  for  the  work  of  rdnoa- 
ttun ,  properly  an  called. 

I  do  not  beritate  lo  state  my  opinion,  that  every  primary  aebonl  open  to 
children  from  the  age  of  aii  lo  fourteen,  oughl.  in  ita  yonnger  olanea,  to  Ik  con- 
ducted and  dlsoiplii^  ver;  nearly  aa  an  eicellent  lulant  school ;  and  that  in  tl|aC 
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•tHMCraetloD  at  new  Kboot-booKia,  alteDtton  shoald  be  paid  to  this  apewal  requir*- 

Td  wnrk,  Ihcn,  je  gmeroiu  minds,  who  aeek  but  an  opportunity  to  MCoin- 
plUt  wrrieea  for  humanily ;  nons  oan  be  prewnted  to  you  more  entieing  or  moM 
ea^  to  be  seiiedl  Tu  work,  yon  abo,  wbo  dcriro  a  grmler  Kcurity  for  yon( 
acliODa,  wbo  try  your  pmoliona  by  cslcnlHtiuD,  nnd  consent  to  be  charitable  only 
whni  yon  liaTo  proved  that  thix  aba  yon  «h^l  be  inernl  and  jiut!  The  good 
now  in  qnatiuD  is  in  every  way  manireiit,  (or  the  ednration  of  the  people  will  not 
be  truly  provided  fur  until  iofant  acboobi  ere  pslablisbed  every  whore ;  and  the 
•neoeai  of  primary  loitraotion  itwif  osd  not  fully  be  obtained  dqIcb  tliroogh  thdr 
eatabliihineiit. 

ArgumeoU  in  bvor  of  iafatit  (or  pHiuary)  Bchooln  are  scarcely 
needed.  Their  exteosive  popularity  and  uaefulneM  in  Europe  and 
America  nre  tlie  best  proo&  of  ihair  utility.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  ifae  care  of  young  children  whilo  their  pnrenU  are  engaged 
in  their  daily  occupationa — the  importance  of  removing  them  from 
the  moral  contamination,  as  well  as  from  the  physical  dangers,  of  the 
atreets — the  duty  of  inculcating,  at  ihe  age  most  suscepUble,  pnre 
moral  and  religious  principles — the  immense  saving  e^ted  in  their 
future  education,  by  employing  their  otherwise  valueless  time  in  the 
acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge — all  plead  for  the  establishment 
of  theee  institutions  wherever  practicable. 

As  the  passions  and  affectJons  of  our  nature  furnish  the  first  im- 
pulses to  action,  it  is  important  that  we  address  ourselves  to  tiie  task 
of  moulding  and  directing  ihem  at  the  age  at  which  they  are  most 
yielding  and  suRceptible.*  And  as  eiamples  of  good  and  evil  are 
presented  to  the  mind  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of  intelligent  observa- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  ourselves  set  a  good  example,  but  it 
also  becomes  necessary  to  explain  to  the  opening  niiud  of  the  pupil 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  tha  actions  he  may  witness,  or  in  which 
he  participates. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  suited  to  the  age  and  state,  by  occu- 
pying the  mind,  prevents  it  from  receiving  evil,  and  prepares  It  for 
the  reception  of  good.  Children  can  not  be  effectively  trained  without 
the  society  of  those  of  their  own  age.  Constant  and  skillful  treat- 
ment is  required  to  form  the  character  and  develop  the  powers.  Fa- 
rento  rarely  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  can  spore  the  timo 
required  for  this  important  work,  and  consequently  infant  schools  are 
necessary  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils  ren- 
ders constraint  and  severity  alike  unnecessary  and  prejudicial.  The 
habit  of  study  and  fixed  attention  is  of  slow  growth,  and  consequently 
all  long  continued   lessons  are  useless  and  injurious.     No  lesson  is 

•  A  child  li  a  iMlnf  cndDWdJ  virh  all  Ihe  Tuullla  of  haniin  lutarc,  bul  Tiont  or  ihru 
dcTckiped;  i  budDol  jel  opened.    Wheij  the  bud  uncloiH,  evtrj  one  of  Ihe  invea  unfiildL  |  ^' 
BotuiK  rimtliw  betilDd.    Buili  mim  be  IhapiweBof  rducuioo.— i>eilal«i. 
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good  unless  it  ii  fileuing  to  the  children,  llie  lessons  should  h«  such 
M  arise  out  of  the  spontoneous  nctioD  of  Uie  perceptive  facul^e*, 
directed  by  the  teacher  lo  a  certain  end. 

Tlie  ]>aranionTit  Importance  of  phytiical  development  must  never  be 
lust  si^ht  of,  and  a  pleasant  alternatiou  of  exercise  and  repose  mnst 
be  kept  up. 

And  IflKtly,  as  the  teacher  stands  for  the  time  in  the  place  of  the 
parent,  be  must  set  a  good  example  to  his  tittle  onen,  and  letid  them 
to  virtue  bj  encouraging  every  good  impulse,  and  constantly  iralching 
for  and  repressiug  evil  tendencies. 

Moral  Education. 

It  is  more  pftrticuiarlj  for  the  first  formation  of  moral  char«cter 
that  infant  schools  are  valuable;  for,  by  commencing  at  so  early  an 
e<^>,  and  before  t>ad  habits  are  formed,  we  have  not  only  little  to  undo, 
but  w(]  have  the  immense  advantage  of  making  Grst  impressions  on 
tlie  opening  mind. 

Every  event  in  the  life  of  a  child  must  be  made  Bubservicnt  to  this 
end ;  nor  can  any  of  its  acts  be  considered  unimportnnt,  since  they 
all  leave  their  traces  on  its  future  character.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
teacher  must  ever  follow  the  child.  It  is  the  play-ground  which  first 
introduces  it  into  social  life ;  there  the  free  piny  of  the  limbs  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  free  development  of  the  passions;  each 
individual  disposition  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  all  the  hidden 
springs  of  action  are  revealed,  thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  apply 
to  each  that  niode  of  treatment  which  is  best  suited  to  its  nature. 
No  interference  which  is  not  positively  necessary,  should  take  place 
with  the  freedom  of  the  child ;  but  «Ncb  incident  requiring  comment 
ought  to  be  observed  and  stored  up  for  future  instruction  in  the  quiet 
of  the  school-room. 

Tlie  selfish  princi[ilc  is  the  great  obstacle  to  moral  training.  AH 
goes  on  gmoothly  so  long  b9  there  is  no  bone  of  eonlention  ;  for  even 
in  the  merest  infant  we  may  trace  almost  every  outbreak  of  the  evil 
passions  to  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  some  real  or  fancied  advant- 
age. To  moderate  this  strong  instinct,  to  t«ach  self-dcninl  and  self- 
control,  must  bo  the  6rst  enre  of  the  teacher.  We  give  the  following 
extract  on  this  subject  from  Simpson's  "Philoiophjf  of  Eduratiim:" — 

Mnnil  cdocntion  cmtinicn  both  Ihc  anlmnl  and  mnrsl  impnlepfi ;  it  rejiuliilca 
the  f<irtiier  anA  ■lrcn|FU]piia  Ibe  Ultpr.  Whenever  glullony,  indrlii'Scy,  vinlFiKe. 
ppiiclty,  ([rcidmPBs,  couoritiw,  pridr,  in^ilincc,  v.inilj,  or  v\y  oIIht  moile  of 
vplliclini'n,  sliows  itself  in  th?  Indrvldunl  nnil^r  Irainini;.  one  snd  all  niiM  be  re- 
pmard  wilh  llio  rnnal  wBlcliful  »olicitdde  snd  lliB  mort  fkillfal  [reatmenL  B^ 
priiuion  maj st  linl  fnll  to  bt  scoomplisliHl  anitvs  by  severily  ;  bol  Ihr  inrtruclor, 
rnfliclently  eiili|ihlrned  in  the  fiionllies.  will,  in  iho  first  pmcticnble  moment,  drop 
the  encnive  syMiin,  nnit  awskm  nnit  iipp«^il  poirprfDlly  in  the  bifthrr  fHi>a1ties  rk 
coDicleDoe  Hiid  benevoleDoe,  and  to  the  power  of  r«fleclioD.    'DiIb  dmn  with 


kinilnflai,  in  nlher  wnrdi,  ivlth  k  marlii^  mnnffntnlini]  uf  b^nprnlFiice  itn^lr,  will 
opj^wli'  wiih  D  piiwrr,  tlie  fifc'nl  of  whk'h,  lu  frfurnilinn.  r^  yrt  In  n  very  lliriitcd 
pitrat  tatimitfil.  In  lhi>  nty  txerelt  nf  thr  niprrinr  Ikialtim  the  in^rinr  an 
iikliri'Mlir  loqiiirins  ■  hahit  nTtvalraint  anil  rcsiiliiliiHi ;  Inr  it  ia  mnrnlljr  impmNUl 
ti<  cnlliTnle  the  luperior  (ocnlliea  without  a  (ImDlUneoiu,  though  tDdirevI,  regulation 
«r  the  luhrioT. 

But  in  order  to  csrry  on  this  traininc;  without  impairing  the  Iinp- 
pineM  of  the  chiM,  every  reftsonable  pIpSFHire  must  be  allowed,  «nd 
abore  alt,  those  simple  enjoyments  promoted,  whicb,  by  exercising 
the  bodily  powers,  encoiirnge  cheerfulnew  and  predispose  to  eood 
humor. 

Every  thing  that  can  plense,  ntlrnct,  or  inlerwt,  and  thereby  draw 
away  tbe  mind  from  low  desires,  sboiilil  he  aonc''''  Perfi-ct.  clean- 
liness and  order  piust  pprvsde  the  pcIkioI  and  plny-frrmind.  Flowers, 
shmlis,  and  simple  omnment",  as  shells,  models,  natural  objeitts,  nnd 
pictures,  all  afford  great  delight  to  tlie  ymmg,  and  create  pleasant 
associations  in  tbe  mind  with  the  idea  of  school.  The  sim  of  mating 
dchool  agreeable  should  pervade  every  arranifement.  Unless  the 
children  love  the  leacher,  the  school,  their  lessons,  and  their  com- 
pnions,  they  will  not  be  happy ;  and  love,  like  every  feeling,  must 
have  a  cause. 

Put  besides  that  tind  of  moral  training  wliich  arises  ont  of  the 
action*  and  events  of  (he  day,  another  important  mode  ia  open  to  us. 
Children  are  universally  fond  of  o^ce,  and  it  is  both  rewaril  and  ex- 
cellent tmining  to  employ  them  in  regular  dnties.  Tlie  trust  thus 
reposed,  elevates  and  strengthens  tbe  charnctcr,  and  even  the  faults 
arising  from  an  abuse  of  trust  give  rise  to  excellent  opportunities  for 
explaining  and  confirming  moral  principles.  On  these  grounds,  vori- 
ons  offices  are  created  amongst  the  children,  which  are  frequently 
transferred  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  try  the  charaeler  of  each. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  different  children  are  fitted  for  different 
dntiea,  and  thus  the  waste  energies  of  all  ean  le  made  useful.  For 
instance,  a  very  res'less  and  active  child  will  make  a  good  monitor 
of  order,  f^om"  i-liildrn  from  their  love  of  order  are  happy  when 
emploj-ed  in  keeping  the  school  neat  and  piilting  every  thing  in  its 
place.  Others  delight  to  guide  and  nssist  the  very  little  children,  and 
are  plensed  when  one  is  committed  to  their  cnre.  Some,  from  their 
steadiness  of  diameter,  may  be  intrusted  wit'i  the  boolcs,  clothes 
and  bread,  of  their  respective  classes,  while  the  busy  intellects  can  be 
emploved  to  teach  simple  lessons  to  the  little  ones. 

To  carry  out  the  training  of  the  child  it  is  necessary  that  parents 
and  teachers  shonM  act  in  concert-.  It  is  comparatively  of  little  use 
(or  the  teacher  to  pursue  one  system  at  school,  whilst  a  counteracttug 
one  is  going  on  at  home.     Tliis  tatter  must  be  changed.        L  itKH^IC 
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This  is  plftinly  the  to«her's  dnty,  aa  well  ns  to  teep  up  n  friendly 
relfttion  with  the  pareots  generslly,  by  nhich  means  tlie  ideas  of 
■cbool  and  home  will  become  connected,  and  the  child  prerented 
fix^m  assnming  two  cbaractera,  which  is  too  often  the  case.  Both 
school  and  home  will  benefit  by  this  mutual  influence,  and  a  great«r 
comistency  of  conduct  be  obUined.  A  child  who  has  been  visited  in 
■illness  by  its  teacher  will  never  forget  the  kindneaa,  and  I  have 
known  more  improvement  arise  in  the  conduct  and  studies  of  some 
children,  from  bating  cslled  at  their  homes,  and  spoken  of  them  in 
an  encouraging,  hopeful  manner,  than  by  any  other  means;  while  in 
all  cases  the  home  influence  ie  the  most  oseful  and  naturst  auxiliary 
on  which  the  teacher  has  to  rely. 

As  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  moral  training,  outward  amenity 
and  delicacy  of  demeanor  must  be  carefully  cultivated.  Coarseneos, 
vulgarity,  and  rudeness,  debase  and  brntaliie;  while  refinement  of 
manner  and  consideration  for  the  feeling  and  comfort  of  others,  not 
only  render  the  intercourse  of  life  delightful,  but  promote  inlemel 
purity  and  elevation  of  feeling.  It  is  plain  that  one  means  of  im- 
proving the  manners  of  the  children,  is  for  the  teacher  to  show  an 
eiample  of  gentleness  and  propriety,  which  will  be  iuBensibly  imitated 
1^  Uiem.  But  this  ia  not  entirely  sufficient;  errors  and  habita  mnst 
be  corrected  in  individual  cases,  and,  when  general,  made  the  subject 
of  lessons  to  the  whole  school.  No  more  should  be  said  to  the 
children  on  these  subjects  than  is  actually  necessary,  as  freijaently 
remarking  their  behavior  will  make  them  nervous  and  unnatural.  A 
good  tone  of  manners  once  established  can  be  kept  up  quietly 
without  calling  much  attention  to  it.  Consider  that  personal  habits 
are  generally  acquired  more  by  habit  than  by  direct  teaching.  Clean- 
liness, for  instance,  is  (as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned)  easily  acquired, 
if  care  be  taken  to  notice  a  child  when  clean  with  approval,  and 
genUy  to  admonish  it  for  any  willful  neglect,  in  unnecessarily  soiling 
either  its  person  or  its  clothes. 

Obedimet  to  the  teacher's  commands  must  of  course  he  secured, 
but,  as  a  general  prindple,  it  should  bo  a  willing  obedience.  To  obtain 
this,  the  teacher  must  first  gain  the  affections  of  the  child,  and  take 
care  to  require  only  whnt  is  just  and  reasonable. 

Tmth. — Infants  have  at  first  very  vague  notions  about  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  we  mnst  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the  wanderings  <^ 
the  imagination,  or  the  momentary  effects  of  timidity,  to  deliberate  io- 
tenlion.  We  have  often  known  children  indulge  in  a  kind  of  romance, 
and  tell  long  histories,  as  if  true,  which  never  occurred,  without  being 
aware  they  were  doing  wrong  until  it  was  pointed  ont  to  them.     Ftnr 
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ako  »  BO  very  likelf  to  lead  to  coDcealment  that  ever^  inducement  to 
candor  should  be  held  out,  and  when  a  little  child  once  con/tuei  a 
fault,  it  ia  questionable  whether  punishment  Hbould  ever  be  inflictad. 

Qtnlleiu$i. — The  exciting  causea  being  a>  much  as  possible  removed, 
outbreaks  of  anger  will  diminish,  and  the  passion  oome  under  control. 
When  riphti  are  clearljr  defined  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  each 
ealablifhed,  quarrels  will  no  longer  be  frequent ;  and  as  every  cose  of 
wrong  or  injury  is  investigated,  and  just  judgment  given,  a  poeitin 
check  will  be  put  to  such  occurrences,  and  a  gentleness  of  manner  be 
induced. 

fftaenwt'Jy^— Every  thing  that  ii  ungenerous,  sach  aa  a  dispoeition 
to  report  nnd  magni^  the  faults  of  others,  or  to  depreciate  them  and 
to  eult  self,  muat  be  discouraged,  and  a  liberal,  generous  spirit  culti- 
vated and  encouraged ;  for  by  thia  alone  can  the  intercourse  of  the 
children  be  rendered  happy. 

Ridicule. — Children  are  so  keenly  sensible  to  ridicule,  that  the 
worst  efiecta  would  flow  from  allowing  them  to  deride  each  other,  and 
the  disposition  to  do  so  ihould  be  carefully  repressed. 

Pride. — In  our  anxious  endeavors  to  encour^e  virtue  or  merit  of 
any  kind,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  nourish  pride.  Children  ihonld 
be  encouraged  as  &r  as  possible  to  learn  for  learning's  sake,  to  deny 
tbemnelveE  for  virtue's  sake,  and  always  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  dangerous  atimulns  of  public  reward  or  praise  should  be  admin- 
istered with  care ;  and  above  all  things,  the  teacher  must  avoid  making 
ihoig-childrm,  either  for  talent  or  virtue.  To  do  bo  is  often  Uw 
greatest  injury  to  those  whom  we  think  to  benefit.  For  this  reason 
aira,  Q^ces  of  trust  ought  not  to  be  confined  too  exclusively  to  a 
small  number  of  children,  however  meritorious,  as  they  will  come  to 
loi^  down  on  the  less  favored,  and  believe  themselves  superior  in  na- 
ture and  abilitiea;  even  to  confine  singing,  drawing,  or  any  accom- 
plishment to  a  small  clasa  h  often  an  injury  to  them.  It  possible, 
every  one  should  have  the  same  chance  of  learning;  there  will  still 
always  be  difference  enough  arising  from  unequal  natural  abilities. 

Tyranny  and  exclutivtneu. — A  few  individuals  in  a  school  will 
generally  try  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest,  and  to  monopolize  the  amuse- 
ments which  should  be  common  to  all.  The  remedy  is  very  simple. 
Rulea  securing  freedom  and  justice  to  all  must  be  made,  and  strictly 
enforced,  and,  when  necessary,  lessons  given  explaining  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  such  faulU. 

Crurity  to  amtttaJi,  and  deilmeliveMU. — Uany  children  seem  to 
delight  in  destroying  intecta,  and  ill-treating  imin  als;  and  this  habi^ 
if  allowed  to  strengthen,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  unamiaUa;^' 
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dbposition,  and  should  bo  counteracted  by  proper  lessons  explftining 
the  suffering  they  cause  to  animals,  nnd  the  wrong  tl)ey  commit  by 
ill-treating  them.  With  regard  also  to  inanimate  objects,  a  careful, 
'  conservative  spirit  should  be  inculcated,  which  is  best  done  by  giving 
tiiera  an  interest  in,  and  teaching  them  to  examine  and  admire  works 
of  art  and  natural  objects. 

Mutaal  love  and  hentvolenee. — Every  opportunity  shotild  be  sought 
for  cuJUvating  the  higher  feelings.  The  elder  children  should  be 
taught  to  auccor  and  assist  the  younger  ones.  When  a  child  is  hurt, 
or  ill,  or  in  any  trouble,  the  teachers  should  hasten  to  set  an  example 
of  kindness,  by  doing  all  in  their  power  for  its  comfort  and  relief. 
Anecdotes  and  histories  illnslrative  of  kindness  may  also  be  freqnentiy 
related  in  the  gallery  with  a  similar  view. 

Courage. — Many  children  are  timid  from  conslitatJooal  causes, 
others  are  rendered  so  by  injudicious  treatment  at  home,  while  some 
have  vague  terrors  at  sight  of  some  particular  object,  or  in  the  dark, 
Ac.,'  Ac.  From  whatever  cause  fear  arises,  it  should  be  counteracted 
by  kind  and  judicious  reasoning,  and  by  encouraging  the  child  to 
overcome  its  terrors.  The  mere  association  of  many  children  to- 
gether has  a  tendency  to  give  to  each  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  self- 
support 

JnltlUclual  EducatiBn. 

"I  b^an  with  children,"  says  Festalozzi,  "as  natnre  does  with 
savages,  first  bringing  an  imago  before  their  eyes,  and  then  seeking  a 
word  to  express  the  perception  to  which  it  gives  rise." 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  way  to  commence,  since  oar  Ideas 
are  firat  derived  from  nature;  and  as  books  merely  rcprcftot  this 
knowledge,  it  is  plain  that  they  instruct  us  only  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  connect  the  words  they  contain  with  the  ideas  those  words 
represent 

We  must  begin  by  teaching  real  sounds,  real  forms,  red  colors, 
Kod  real  things.  Before  we  use  the  word  purple,  we  must  distinctly 
impress  upon  the  eye  the  color  purple.  If  we  wonid  speak  of  a  thing 
being  square,  we  must  take  care  first  to  impart  the  true  notion  of  the 
form ;  and,  when  using  the  words  rough  or  smooth,  we  should  have 
previ.nisly  made  the  mind  acquainted  witb.those  sensations.  The 
more  we  spread  and  enlarge  these  roots  of  knowledge,  the  more  rap- 
idly the  future  tree  will  grow,  and  the  more  vigorous  will  he  the 
fruetificalion,  A  child  thoroughly  drilled  in  real  arithmetic  by  count- 
ing and  arranging  objpcls,  will  carry  clcarneas  and  vigor  into  the 
artificial  procrsMs  of  fignres ;  while  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
qualiiies  if  common  things  will  ennble  the  learner  to  understand  the 
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dmoriptiont  m«t  with  in  h'wtoty  and  geograpby,  in  a  mnnner  impM- 
«blo  niLliout  tbia  elementary  knowledgu. 

The  apirit  in  which  intellectual  inUruction  should  be  earned  on  k 
of  so  mDch  iniportsDce,  that  ne  are  tempted  to  give  the  fbllowiDg 
eJear  and  enlightened  panage  from  PestdoxEi : — > 

The  iiil«mt  in  aUid;  i*  the  Erat  thing  which  ■  tnuher  ilianld  endanTor  to 
exclM,  and  ke«p  alivr.  There  ate  loaruriy  any  circDmManve*  in  which  a  waut 
oT  oppi:«atiiin  in  ohildrcn  dom  oat  pruc«ed  frum  s  wsDt  of  tntGKM  i  and  tliere 
are  perhapt  none  under  which  a  want  of  iutere*t  doea  not  otigiiula  in  ihe  i»uda 
of  teuvhing  adopted.  I  would  go  ao  br  aa  to  lui^  ildnwn  aa  a  nile,  that  wbenerer 
chililreu  aro  inattentive,  and  apparently  take  no  IntL-reat  In  a  loson,  the  Ivacher 
■bootd  n)wBja  look  tu  Iiimaelf  for  the  teiiaon.  When  n  qoanlit;  of  dry  malMr  i* 
before  a  child,  when  a  child  ia  doomed  tu  tistea  to  leugthy  expliuiHtJuna,  or  to  go 
through  exerolaca  which  have  nothing  in  theniatlve*  to  relieve  and  aUrai't  the 
mind,  thii  is  a  tai  upon  the  spirita  which  ■  teacher  ahunld  tnako  it  a  point  tc  ab- 
MaiD  frum  impoaing.  In  the  anme  manner,  if  the  child,  from  the  imperfi-ctioD  of 
h)a  reasoning  puivera,  or  hia  Don-s«iiiaiiitance  with  fiicta,  !a  unable  to  enter  into 
the  aenie,  or  follow  the  chain  of  ideua  in  a  leiaon  ;  when  he  ia  made  to  licar  or 
to  repral  what  tu  him  ia  but  "  Kiiinil  without  aense,''  ihia  ii  purfectly  absurd.  And 
when  to  all  thia  Ihe  fi'sr  of  puulshmant  ia  adrled,  beside*  the  tedium  which  in 
itBcir  ii  pnoiihment  enongfa,  it  becomes  abaolute  aruelty. 

The  liret  thing  to  be  (considered  then  is — how  to  create  an  intereat 
in  study,  so  as  to  cause  the  mind  to  receive  and  retain  the  necessary 
infoimatioD.  Knowledge  tnay  be  divided  into — flrat,  that  derived 
from  the  involuntary  action  of  the  senses,  impre««d  by  some  oat- 
ward  object  or  event,  which  by  its  norelty  or  interest  makes  a  distinct 
and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind  ;  and  secondly,  such  as  ia  ob- 
tained designedly  by  compelling  the  attention  of  tbe  perceptive  and 
raBsoning  powers  to  Borne  subjeota  with  which  we  wish  to  become 
acquainted.  The  first  merely  wants  to  be  directed  to  become  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  improvement,  but  no  child  will  adopt  the  second  without 
some  motive.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  what  that 
motive  is  to  arise  from.  Ttvo  stimulants  were  much  in  vogue  in  tiie 
old  system,  /tar  and  ambition  ;  fear  of  the  rod ;  and  ambition  to  be 
eonsidered  clever,  with  a  mingling  of  envy  of  the  more  gifted. 

Bnt  will  not  love  do  more  than  fear  ?  Will  not  the  desire  to  ac- 
qmre  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  once  awakened,  do  more  than  the 
wiidi  to  excel  otberif  The  answer  is  not  difficult;  and  the  choice 
once  made,  minor  details  will  follow. 

Hr.'  Wilderspin  thus  states  his  views  of  intellectual  education  : — 

Hie  error  of  the  pait  ayatem  (ibr  anch  1  hope  i  may  venture  to  call  it)  aa  to 
mentil  development  waa,  that  the  inferior  powers  of  ibe  mind  were  oatkd  into 
activity,  in  preference  to  Iti  higher  Iscallii'i.  The  effort  wna  to  eterciae  the 
memnrj,  and  atore  it  with  information  which,  owing  to  Ihe  inacliTlty  ofthe  nn- 
dentoBiting  and  the  judgment,  waa  teldiim  or  never  of  nae.  To  adopt  lbs 
opiniona  of  others  waa  thoDght  quilu  enonch,  witliout  (he  child  being  Irnubled  to 
think  Ibr  ilae9f,  and  to  form  an  opinitm  of  its  own.  Bot  thia  ia  not  a*  il  rhonld  bo. 
Sneh  n  ayatem  ia  neither  likely  In  prodnce  great  nor  wiae  men,nnd  ta  tnncli  better 
sJiptxd  to  parrots  than  tu  childn'n.  Hrnci.'  the  ei>t  thing  ntlempled  in  nn  infant 
•chool  ia,  to  set  the  children  thinking — to  imloco  liiem  to  e^ianiioe,  eompon-,  and 
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judge,  in  nkreoix  to  all  those  mitten  irhioh  thdr  dawning  inlanwli  ir*  eapiUa 

of  iDMlermg.  It  i*  o1  no  nae  to  tell  a  cfalld  la  the  fir*l  plid*,  what  il  ikcuU 
tUtik, — thii  w  at  oniw  indndng  mental  indoleDca,  which  ia  but  too  (^neraDy 
pKvalent  amang  adulti,  owing  to  Ibb  crToneoa  ntfthad  hsTiDft  been  adupted  bj 
tivme  who  had  the  chvae  (n  their  early  fran.  Weni  a  child  left  to  iu  own 
reeooreei,  to  diaooTEraud  jndga  of  thinjii  eiolurively  by  itwlr,  though  theoppo- 
dle  evil  wonld  b«  tfao  conaeqaenoe,  naniely,  a  atalc  of  comparaliva  ignoraoce,  yet 
I  am  doobtrul  whether  it  waold  be  greater  or  more  lameotable  than  tliat  imiing 
from  the  injodiciom  ayatem  uf  giviDg  childreti  donnaa  iuatcad  of  problrmi,  tba 
c^nkni  of  othon  instead  of  elioitiog  their  own.  la  the  one  caie  we  shonld  find 
a  mind  uninformed  and  uncnltivat^,  but  oT  a  rlgcimus  and  maiculine  character, 
glaapiii);  the  little  knowledge  H  puaaeaaed  with  the  power  and  right  of  a  ooa- 
queror  \  in  the  other  a  memory  occapied  by  a  nHlea  heap  of  notiona, — witboot 
■  single  cpinion  or  idea  it  eould  call  ill  own, — and  aa  underctandtng  indolent  and 
narrow,  and  (Void  long  indulged  inicllTily,  almost  incapable  of  exertion,  Aa  tba 
fbsdameulal  principle  of  the  lyatem,  I  would  iheretbrs  aay,  let  theehildren  think 
for  thenuvlTea.  If  they  arnTC  at  erroneoos  eonclnalona,  oniat  them  in  attaining 
ttw  truth  \  but  let  them  with  aneh  onirtanae  arrJTe  at  it  by  their  own  exertinna. 
Utile  good  will  be  done  if  yon  aay  to  a  child,— (Jlaf  it  lercng,  tkU  »  rirki,  uD- 
jeB  ynn  ennble  it  to  pereeiie  the  error  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  oUii-r.  It 
b  not  only  duo  to  the  child  aa  a  rational  being  that  yon  ahonld  act  >o,  bnt  it  ia 
caaentially  neoeaary  Ibr  the  deTelopment  of  ita  intellectual  bcalb'ea.  It  were  not 
more  ridiouloui  for  a  mailer  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  gi?B  hi»  pupil  the  problem 
and  anawer,  without  inatructinf;  him  In  the  method  of  working  the  qiieatinn,  than 
it  it  fcff  a  pnaon  to  mjt  ■  child  the  reantt  of  roatming,  witUont  ahowing  bow  tike 
tnitbii  tobaarriTodat. 

It  will  often  happen  that  tlie  mind  of  s  cliild  r«inainB  dui)  and  inert, 
without  any  apparent  canie;  in  most  casea  this  ariaet  irom  «ur  not 
baviog  discovered  the  pectiliar  taste  or  biaa  of  the  indindual.  While 
we  are  knowing  at  the  outer  gate,  and  groping  in  the  darl,  the  mind 
is  aeleep  nilbin,  and  will  not  awaken  until  we  can  establiah  some 
meant  of  communication;  but  once  aroused,  it  is  all  bustle  and 
aotivit]'. 

It  must  be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher  to  bring  forth  the  latent 
powers  of  each  pupil,  and  to  allow  to  each  the  credit  due  to  his  efforts, 
although  these  may  not  in  all  cases  be  eqnally  successful.  For  this 
reason  the  classification  of  the  children  should  be  innde  with  reference 
to  each  separate  subject.  How  absurd  would  jt  be  to  prevent  a  pupil 
tiom  progressing  in  arithmetic,  for  which  he  may  have  a  peculiar 
talent,  because  he  is  not  quick  in  learning  to  read  ;  or  not  to  allow 
him  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  geography,  beoAuse  he  ia  not  n  good 
arithmeticinn !  Rather  let  us  encouroge  the  development  of  peculiar 
talents  in  each  individual,  thereby  to  give  to  all  the  consdousneas  of 
successful  progress ;  and  the  self-respect  arising  from  this  ^ling, 
will  impart  energy  and  moUve  to  grapple  with  those  studies  which 
are  difficult. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  tlian  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  remove  them  from  clas«  to  class,  as  soon  as  they  are  Gt. 
The  child  who  is  not  advanced  in  proper  time  will  retrograde.  The 
i^rit  of  learning  flags  when  allowed  to  stand  still,  and  it  is  often 
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difficnlt  to  recommence  (he  onwud  raoteuwiit  Tlie  subjects  placed 
before  each  class  should  come  in  a  natural  order  and  sttcoewioD,  a»- 
eording  to  the  previoDs  advances  of  the  m!nd. 

The  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  most  wrople  perceptions. 
Tin  blending  of  manual  exercises  and  nuging  with  the  earlier  lessons, 
deprivea  them  of  their  dry  character,  and  assists  to  keep  up  tba 
attention,  by  bringing  th«m  to  the  lerel  of  the  in6uit  mind.  The 
repetition  of  very  simple  rbymes,  accompanied  by  amusing  exercises,  . 
and  rendered  inetmctdTe  by  nmple  explanations,  is  also  of  great  use 
in  these  fint  stages  of  instruction. 

Whatever  is  nseful  and  necessary  to  man,  possesses  an  interest  for 
the  child.  It  wants  to  know  about  the  food  it  eats — the  house  it 
fives  in — the  usee  of  each  srtide  of  furniture— of  tools  men  use — 
about  its  cluthea — who  makes  them,  and  how — what  they  are  made 
of — of  its  own  body— of  every  thing  relative  to  man,  as  well  as  the 
habits  and  economy  of  animals  aud  plants;  in  fact,  its  curiosity  is 
tasatiable,  became  a  knowledge  of  these  ^ings  is  necessary  to  its  ez- 
istenee  and  well-being.  It  is  evident  that  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  propensity,  while  only  gratifying  a  natural  impulse,  an  immense 
amoont  of  information  may  be  imparted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
perception  and  the  judgment  cultivated. 

Modti  of  hteatetual  Irutritetian. 

The  difierent  modes  of  intellectual  icstmction  may  be  divided 
into^ 

1st.  Intuitive  teaching,  by  which  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculties 
are  trained,  and  the  miod  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  surrounding 
things.     This  in  an  infant  school  is  the  first  and  most  important  mode. 

2d.  By  Comparison — as  when  yon  exhibit  two  objects  or  pictures, 
and  lead  the  pupil  to  observe  the  diSereuces  between  them  and  guess 
at  their  causes. 

8d.  By  lectures  and  verbal  descriptjons — which  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  first  having  preceded  it. 

4th.  By  Questioning — which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  leads  the  mind 
of  the  learner  to  form  conclusions  of  its  own ;  or  when,  by  questions' 
put  to  the  teacher,  the  pupil  seeks  to  supply  imperfections  in  his  own 
conception  of  the  sutject. 

Sth.  By  Ellipses — a  meet  vslnable  method  of  securing  attention  to 
any  historical  or  descriptive  lesson.  It  consists  in  interrupting  the 
sense  of  a  passage  by  omitting  some  neceeeary  part,  and  leaving  the 
pupil  to  discover  from  the  foregone  sense  the  suppressed  word  or 

flth.  By  Imitation — as  in  writing,  drawing,  music,  See.     To  thos^ 
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ma;  be  added  exerciaea  of  the  memory,  m  reciuUon  and  spelling;. 
We  do  not  menn  that  these  various  modes  are  alwity s  to  be  separatoij 
employed;  on  the  cootraiy,  eome  of  them  are  generally  oomlnned 
with  advantage ;  we  only  point  out  the  diatinct  nature  of  each. 

Intuitive  teaching  embrsoes  all  our  perceptioaa  of  the  external 
w<Hd  through  the  senses,  as  form,  number,  uze,  poeition,  motitm, 
texture,  color,  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  taste,  odor,  temperature  and 
remstance.  These  qnalities  oocurring  in  varied  combinations  in  nature, 
it  is  the  teacher's  bnsineas  to  separate  and  presuit  them  in  a  simple, 
striking  manner,  so  that  the  pupil  may  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  na- 
tare  of  each,  and  be  able  to  trace  its  existence  wherever  it  occurs, 
or  to  understand  what  is  meant  when  the  term  expretsing  it  it  men- 
tioned. Bat  in  imparting  this  knowledge,  frequent  recourM  to  eom- 
paritOH  is  neoctisry.  In  colors,  for  instance,  shades  of  the  same 
color  become  more  evident  when  compared ;  diSerenoee  <^  weight 
are  more  clearly  perceived  by  the  same  means,  as  well  as  degrees  of 
bght  and  eonad.  Opposite  qualities  are  also  rendered  more  palpable 
by  contrast,  a*  transparent  and  opaque— edid  and  fluid. 

It  is  plain  ^at,  without  this  preliminary  knowledge,  no  description 
can  be  understood.  We  may,  indeed  leave  its  acquiution  (o  chance 
and  casual  observation,  but  this  will  take  too  long  for  tlie  parposes 
of  education,  and  after  all,  will  be  a  most  imperfect  process.  It  it 
better  to  overcome  the  difficulty  at  once  by  supplying  systematically 
those  elements  upon  which  the  future  education  is  bued.  Second 
only  to  this  direct  knowledge  of  things  present,  are  the  notions  de- 
rived from  models  and  pictures.  This  is  the  first  eiteDtion  upwards 
of  the  previous  foundation,  and  prepares  the  mind  to  reoeive  and 
comprehend  history  and  description. 

Beading  and  the  aualysis  of  words  become,  from  the  Hist,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  reaaoniug  powers,  and  should  therefore  be  taught  grad- 
ually and  with  care.  If  a  judicious  system  is  followed,  the  art  of 
rending  should  be  acquired  without  painful  difficulty  or  overstraining 
the  mind;  it  is,  indeed,  often  foreed  on  too  fast,  and  then  becomes 
mere  parrot-work  ;  the  interest  in  reading  will  in&llibly  cease  if  what 
it  read  be  not  thoronghly  understood. 

The  natural  history  of  living  things  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
children  when  taught  in  a  manner  tuited  to  their  ag«,  that  is,  witJi 
full  illustration  by  pictures  and  by  description. 

Every  thing  must  Be  first  taught  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
niceties  of  structure  :  if  an  animal,  its  general  form,  color,  size,  mo- 
tion, habits,  ica.:  and  less  striking  points  may  be  afterward*  broturitl 
out  by  contrasting  it  wiU)  other  apeoea.  '  -'       A'OO^IC 
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Oeo^pbj,  tre&ting  u  it  doee  of  such  vait  satjects,  should  be  vvrj 
gradually  approached.  Ideat  of  time  and  space  arise  but  veiy  slowly 
in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  extending  these  conceptiona 
that  any  approach  to  a  just  notion  of  the  snrlace  of  the  earth  can  be 
given.  It  U  beet  to  combine  natural  history  and  descriptioDU  of  the 
maonera  and  customs  of  nations,  with  geographical  teaching,  so  that, 
from  the  first,  ideas  of  real  things  may  be  associated  with  names  of 
p^cea,  otherwise  unmeaning. 

Narrative  is  always  delightful  to  children,  and  may  ha  iotrodacod 
as  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  directs,  lo  secure  attention  to  the 
subject,  whether  moral  or  intellectual. 

The  education  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  drawing,  and  of  the  ear 
in  sinpng,  not  only  culdvates  the  taste  and  refines  the  feelings,  but 
also  affords  a  pleasing  Toriety  of  occupation  and  a  relief  from  more 
iotellectual  studies. 

The  recitation  of  simple  poetry,  while  it  cultivates  the  memory, 
also  serves  a  most  important  purpose  in  imparting  a  correct  and 
pleasing  pronunciation.  As  the  first  difficulties  of  reading  tend  to 
embarrasa  and  retard  speech,  some  counteracting  process  is  required, 
■nd  none  is  so  pleasing  to  the  child  as  repeating  rhymes. 

The  arrangement  of  these  several  eubjects  in  such  order  as  shall 
give  to  all  their  due  share  of  attention,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  judicious  alternation,  produce  the  least  fatigue  to  the  learner, 
should  ho  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher.  Rest,  both  to  men  and 
infiuita,  is  often  only  another  name  for  change  of  occupation  ;  and  it 
is  posuble,  by  a  proper  manageroent  of  school  business,  greatly  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  each  successive  study. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
"  Binta  to  Teachers,"  by  on  eminent  authority,  which  we  have  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  most  useful  and  important. 
HixU  la  T—cktr*. 

Tba  beat  mode  of  teaching  any  acieace  may  mean— 

l~Tbe  best  for  iJie  teacher's  ease ;  (snch  a>  the  books  io  "  qmea- 
tioa  and  answer,"  which  the  learner  it  let  to  gat  by  heart;  for  him 
the  booka  are  ill  adapted,  but  they  are  good  for  the  writer  and  book' 
•eU«r  because  they  aell ;  and  lor  the  master  because  they  aara  him 
ttonble.) 

2r'The  beat  to  make  the  pnpil  show  off  at  a  made-up  esamin- 
ation. 

S — The  beat  for  grounding  him  speedily  and  soundly  in  the  science. 


queation  their  pupils,  if  there  is  even  any  attenapt  <a 

of  advancing  theai  pioperiy.  'J  '       ^i, 
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QuestioDing  it  of  tliree  kinds — 

1.  FreiimiDitrf  [or  preparotoiy]*  questioning  (relates  to  the  fbtore.) 

2.  Instructive  queitiotiiDg  (to  the  present.} 

8.  And  ezaminalioD  questioning  (to  tlie  past.) 

AH  threa  very  few  persons  employ  designedly :  the  last  two  are 
used  by  all  who  at  all  deso're  tbe  name  of  good  teachers :  the  third 
alone  is  employed  by  probably  the  majority. 

1.  The  first  consists  in  saldng  (orally  or  on  paper)  questions  relative 
to  what  the  pupil  is  about  to  lesm,  to  try  what  notions  or  guesses  be 
may  form  on  each  point 

This  is  an  increase  of  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and,  in  the  outset, 
taxes  the  eflbrts  of  the  pupil  by  compelling  him  to  think.  In  the  end 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  learned  much  more  rapidly  and  with 
more  interest,  more  correctly  and  more  permanently. 

This  mode  is  seldom  employed  designedly  ;  but  a  man  often  finds 
bow  advantageously  he  has  employed  it  for  himself  by  accident; 
when  he  has  learned  a  subject,  for  instance,  by  sitting  down  to  write 
a  book  upon  it 

If  the  teacher  will  have  the  courage  to  use  this  method  systematic- 
ally, by  every  day  putting  before  his  pupils  questions  rc.latJve  to 
what  they  are  next  to  learn,  he  will  find  himself  doing  wonders. 

2.  The  second  consists  in  asking  questions  as  to  the  lessons  actually 
before  the  pupils,  to  see  how  far  they  understand  each  passage,  and 
can  state  it  in  their  own  wor^. 

8.  Tbe  third  consists  in  examining  them  aa  to  what  they  havt 
learned,  to  try  how  well  they  retwn  it  , 

Theae  three  processes  have  been  compared  to  the  plowing,  the 
•owing,  and  tbe  harrowing  of  a  field. 

N.  B. — You  will  judge  from  what  has  been  sud,  what  is  the  best 
and  what  the  second  best  mode  of  advancing  your  pupils. 

N.  B. — YoQ  should  frame  examples  for  them  and  teach  them  to  do 
so  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  tLey  should  remember  quite  pei^tly  and 
rapidly  each  lesson  before  proceeding  to  the  next ;  but  they  should 
ekarly  undtnUtnd  as  they  go  on;  and  they  should  not  advance  iu 
a-h<«d  of  what  they  have  perfectly  learned.  In  particular,  the  tech- 
nical terms  and  defini^ns  should  be  as  hmiliarly  known  as  the  al- 
]^bet;  for  technical  language  is  an  incnmbnuxw  to  those  not  qnit« 
fiuniliar  with  it,  and  a  gT<eat  help  to  those  who  are. 

•  Plun  ro  Elwrrt  ihu  iht  pqum  Jlnclini]  u  rilHliicuWm)  turn  tht  eomman  (pvra- 
tbutil  ddwM  t,  ■ord  or  pfann  «(|iilT*lnn  (a  one  bitbn :  ■nd  ire  lunl  lo  (turd  the  \ttiatt     ' 
liBHulMakliKltlHtdiaWrtaErUiv.    kla[b     - 
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Pijrncol  Edualtwa. 

All  children  require  eound  aleep,  refiniUr  and  wholesome  meftls, 
oleBDliiMBa,  warmth,  light,  fresh  air,  and  frequent  exerciu. 

Mr.  Wildenpin  obBarves — "  An  inactive  and  healthy  child  under 
Biz  years  of  age  is  never  seen.  •  •  *  Children  must  exert  all 
th«r  mtucular  force,  and  employ  all  their  ingenuity,  iu  order  to  grat- 
ify their  cnrioeity,  and  satisfy  their  little  sppetitea.  What  they  desire 
is  only  to  be  obtuned  at  the  cost  of  labor,  patience,  and  many  disap- 
pointments. By  the  exercise  of  body  and  mind  necessary  for  satis- 
fying their  desires,  they  acquire  a^Iity,  strength,  and  dexterity  in 
their  motions,  as  well  as  constitutional  health  and  vigor;  they 
leam  to  bear  psin  without  dejection,  and  disappointment  without 
despondency,*' 

In  winter  time  it  is  necessary  to  induce  the  children  to  exert  them- 
selves, by  joining  in  and  promoting  their  games;  and  when  in  the 
gallery  on  cold  days,  their  lessons  must  be  interrupted  by  vigorous 
manaal  ezerciseB,  to  restore  the  animal  heat,  and  with  it  cheerfulness 
and  attention  ;  while  in  summer  it  is  equally  important  to  promote 
quiet  amnsements,  which  do  not  heat  or  exhaust  the  children. 

Every  school-room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  means  of  free 
ventilation  provided.  But  this  atone  !s  not  sufficient ;  relaxation  in 
the  open  air  is  also  necessary  to  health,  for  if  kept  coiutantly  in  the 
school-room,  infants  will  not  remain  healthy. 

The  general  rule  for  infants  is,  short  lessons  and  frequent  exercise. 
Overstraining  the  attention  and  intellectaal  powers,  would  infallibly 
injure  the  health  of  ue  child. 

n.    wuuncATiom  or  rat  niomt. 
"  Rs,  whena'ar  ba  tangbt, 
Pat  so  innofa  of  h'n  heart  iDto  bis  act, 
That  bii  euBDpla  bad  a  magiiet'*  force. 
And  all  woni  swift  to  IMow  whom  all  lored." 

The  pervon  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  an  in&nt  school  should 
be  prepared  to  undergo  much  labor  and  anxiety,  and  to  meet  with 
many  difficulties.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  a  work  fiill  of  intereat| 
and  yielding  pecnliar  pleasures  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  di^>o- 
■itiona  necessary  for  Buocesa  are  kindnesa,  gentleness,  and  patieooa 
towards  the  children,  steadiness  o(  temper,  a  habit  of  observation, 
«heerfu]ness  and  activity.  To  the  usual  brauches  of  edncation  tha 
teacher  of  infants  should  add  a  knowledge  of  the  elementa  of  music, 
drawing,  natural  history,  and  as  much  general  information  as  possible. 
The  habit  of  study  and  observation  most  always  he  kept  up,  whetli^'^ 
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in  tbe  fields,  iD  the  towii,  or  at  home ;  k  good  teacher  is  always  ob- 
serving and  storing  up  facta  for  future  lessons,  by  which  to  attract  the 
attention  and  inform  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Speaking  of  the  first  trsnsfer  of  the  cliildrcn  from  the  mother's 
care  to  that  of  the  teacher,  Festaloczi  says  : — 

It  will  therefors  beoome  ponible  eTen  (or  s  itnuiger,  sod  one  who  ii  a  itranger 
abo  to  the  moiber,  by  t  oerUio  mode  of  oooduot,  to  gala  Iba  afieDiioa  anil  oonii- 
denee  of  the  child.  To  obtsia  them,  the  first  raqnwita  b  OMMtsocy  Id  the  seneral 
omdiiGl.  Il  wasld  appear  •caroely  crediUe,  bnt  it  ht  strictli  iroe.  thai  ahildren 
are  not  blind  to,  Hud  that  aome  chiklren  n 


This  fact  is  tmly  aatonuliiiig ;  and  it  may  sIm  be  quoted  aa  eridence  of  tba 
statement,  thnt  there  i>  in  the  ioEuit  a  pare  aroae  of  the  iroe  aod  tbe  right,  irhieh 
■tmf^lea  sgsinH  Ih*  constant  temptation  arwing  from  the  weakness  cf  hnman 
nature,  and  it*  tendenoy  to  falarhood  and  deprsTity. 

Id  the  following  passage  Hr.  Wildenjnii  points  out  the  error  of 
emploj-ing  inoompeteot  teacben : — 

It  is  indeed  s  meUnoho^y  truth,  that  moral  training  ia  yet  to  a  very  limited 
extent  ratimated ;  and  this  is  mainly  owing  to  its  not  being  nnderslood  by  iba 
generality  of  thne  aekeeted  br  the  <Aioe  of  taaobera  of  inbota ;  nor  can  it  be 
expeded  that  persons  of  snffioient  inlellecl  and  talent  to  comprehend  and  carry 
oat  this  ifret.1  object  can  be  praoored,  until  a  anffioient  remDneratioD  ia  held  ont 
to  them  to  maiie  it  worth  tliur  whila  to  derole  their  whole  energiea  to  the  sub- 
jeet.  It  il  a  fatnl  error  lo  aappoM  that  mere  girls,  taken  perhaps  rrom  aotne 
Mborioo*  occupation,  sod  whoaa  sam  total  of  sdncatiDn  conaiata  <i  reading  sod 
writing;,  c;sd  csrry  oat  *i*Ha  which  it  leqnircs  a  philosophical  mmd,  well  stored 
with  liheml  ideaa  and  general  knowledge,  to  efiect.  They  may  ha  able  to  inatnet 
the  children  in  the  mere  meebsDiosl  parti  of  the  system ;  and  ai  king  sa  they 
oonfine  IbemselTss  to  this,  they  will  go  cb  capitally  {  bst  no  taKher  Ihsn  ibis  osa 
they  go;  snd  thoDgh  the  children  may  appear  to  SOssnsl  riaitor  to  be  rery  nicely 
instrncted,  and  very  wonderfsl  little  crestnres,  on  s  clo^  efsminotion  they  wilt 
be  (band  mere  antomatona  ;  and  then,  perhaps  withonl  a  (nrtber  thungfat  on  ths 
subject,  the  system  will  be  blsmed,  not  eoD^ering  that  the  moat  perfect  )Meo«  of 
—  *---'-   -'"  not  work  properly  in  aaj  hands  sxoeplltiaae  who  th^ongbly 


We  must  however  take  this  with  some  qualifications,  and  not 
despair  of  succeaa  even  with  ordinary  teadien;  for  daily  experienoa 
proves  Uttft  most  persona  by  devoting  their  minds  steadily  to  one 
subject,  can  atUun  to  a  certain  proficiency,  and  this  special  stud; 
will  enable  a  sufficient  number  b>  qualify  themselves,  whose  .view* 
in  life  may  lead  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.  But 
in  order  to  do  so,  they  miut  at  least  know  what  they  urn  at,  and  this 
they  can  not  do  withoat  a  proper  training  in  some  well  conducted 
model  school  Perhaps  it  is  more  important  that  the  infiuit  school 
teacher  should  have  received  a  regular  conne  of  training  than  any 
Other,  The  plans  are  such  as  an  not  likely  to  be  gueiued  at :  when 
known,  tbey  present  no  insnperable  difficulty,  bat  it  is  necessary  tbat 
they  should  be  learned  to  bo  sooceisfully  practiced.  C  .OtH^lc 
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Qooi  ralei  are  ts  tmportatit  for  a  school  aa  good  law«  for  a  oonntry ; 
uitber  Um  one  or  the  other  vill  go  on  well  withoot  them.  The  rules 
for  parents  m^y  be  printed,  and  distributed  to  them  when  tfae^  enter 
thmr  children.  The  rales  for  the  internal  manBgemeut  of  the  scliool 
should  be  explained  to  the  children  at  itsted  periods. 

PtfcDIi  sr«  requested  b>  olMerre  the  following  rnlea  ; — 

1.  Parents  wiahiag  tbeir  children  to  be  admitted  mint  apply  on  anj  moni'mfi 
id  tltB  waelf,  tictpt  Mondag.  Tba  nameH,  riaidenoe*,  &a.,  of  the  abildrai  will 
thni  be  regialend  id  a  book  kept  for  lbs  purpose,  ana  aa  vaouicict  ocoar,  tbey 
win  be  tent  for  in  the  strict  order  of  thdr  reapecliTS  applioalioDS — cxctpt  in  thi 
COM  of  fupili  leSa  havt  bten  dUmitaidfiT  imgitiarity  of  altanda»ce,  win  art 
avi  to  it  Ttcmtd  again  tiU  eftrr  all  tht  other  afflicant*  tkiM  iuut  htgn 
aimilted. 

S.  No  child  osn  be  admitted  who  '■  nnder  two,  or  mwa  than  sereii  jean  of 
age. 

3.  "nw  doors  arecloaed  erery  momlDfi  fMwuaely  at  ten  o'oloak,  and  the  children 
ar«  dismissed  at  tEiree,  eaoept  on  Bstardajra,  wtwn  the  aobod  okaea  at  twcire 

4.  If  any  ohild  ba  Avqaently  abaent,  or  absent  fife  days  aBoceMJTriy,  and  Iha 
eanae  bs  not  made  known  to  iha  (etcher  before  lb*  eipitslion  of  the  fne  days, 
meh  child  will  be  diaobargad  fhiili  die  aohuol.  If  the  pareoH  wiab  the  child  ta 
be  readmitted,  they  must  eel  the  name  entered  in  the  appliealico  book  aa  at  first, 
and  wail  till  after  all  the  childraD  who  hare  applied  Sx  the  Bnt  time  shall  hara 
been  admilled. 

5.  The  payment  is per  week,  to  be  paid  the  Grat  day  in  each  week  the 

child  attends ;  and  should  any  child  be  ananndably  absent,  payment  most  nerer' 
tbeleai  be  made  weekly  eo  long  as  the  parent  wistaea  the  name  of  the  child  ta 
remain  on  the  roll. 

6.  So  child  haVinft  any  infectioos  diseiM,  or  who  ia  deficient  in  petaMial 
■leanlinesa,  can  be  admitted  or  retained  in  the  school. 


].  EndeaTOr  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  thinga. 

8.  NeTor  overlook  a  linit :  todo  so  ia  nnjmt  to  (he  children, liDaa  yon  will,  m 
donbl,  soon  have  to  correct  them  for  ■  repetilioD  of  it. 


3.  Spare  no  pain*  to  investigate  the  truth  of  eron'  ohaige ;  and,  if  yon  can  doI 
~'~'f  yonrself,  make  no  decieHm.     Leave  it  to  the  fgtnre  to  develop. 

Never  correct  ■  child  in  anger.     It  tarety  happens  that  we  know  the  truth 


"?*. 


of  a  case  withont  iavestigatim. 

5.  Do  alriot  j  nalice  to  all,  and  avoid  IkvoriUam. 

6.  Always  prepare  for  yonr  gallery  leMons  by  preriona  study ;  never  attempt 
k>  leacdi  what  yoa  do  not  know  tboronghly  ;  and  if  at  any  lime  yon  are  Doable  u 
anawar  a  qaestjon  pnt  by  the  children,  acknowledge  yoar  inabili^. 

T.  Try  to  bring  forward  the  doll  and  backward  ohildren.  The  qni<^  intelledi 
wffl  oonie  on  wiiboat  vonr  noiicn. 

8.  Teach  thorougUf,  and  do  not  Ur  to  get  on  loo  fast )  remember  that  yon 
are  In'iiv  tita  fouMdmhamt  at  hnowleciga. 

9.  Hsver  Isare  lb*  ohildren  alone,  nther  in  the  sehool'rooin  or  play-groond. 

10.  Attend  atrietlj  to  die  personal  oleanlineaa  of  the  children;  and  waloh 
a^nat  the  cDlraaee  of  diaeaae. 

11.  I«t  panicolar  care  be  taken  of  the  plotnres,  booka,  and  spparatna,  and  aca 
that  all  is  kept  in  working  order. 

13.  Attend  to  the  riamHnaa  and  neatneaa  of  the  adiool-niotns  and  offices,  aaA 
ta  Aa  order  aod  nealtieas  of  the  play-gronnd  and  garden  borders. 

IS.  Atlsnd  to  the  vanlilatioD  and  beatin;  of  the  rooms.  In  snmtner  keep  tha 
windows  oonalantly  opeo,  in  wibtar  open  ttum  when  Aa  cUMren  go  oM  to  play. 
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14.  NcTer  let  tho  ohildrcD  gat  obilttd  or  orerlwated. 

15.  Do  not  b«  tempted  to  give  undne  attentkiD  to  the  elder,  la  tbe  negloot  nf 
the  yiuDger  alamat.  Such  •  eonne  would  be  fat&l  to  the  geDenl  sdraiuKmeiit 
of  the  (ohool. 

16.  Tkke  erety  opportuait;  of  mots]  tniniog.  CooMer  that  it  !■  better  to 
nuke  children  gocd  thui  cUntr. 

IT.  Conitamly  mfIi  lelf-iinproTemeDt,  sod  Uj  to  enlarge  jour  own  itoek  ef 
information.    Itomember  that  huvUdgt  ii  jpeur  tlotk  in  tntdt, 

16.  Let  joar  interooane  with  ibe  ehildren  be  r^cnlatcd  bj  loM.  ReDwmbnr 
(lut  OUT  hlCHcd  Lord'lDred  little  children,  and  took  them  in  hii  arma  and  IiIimiiiI 
them. 


3.  Aiwaya  to  apeak  the  tralh  wllhout  raaerre. 
S.  flerer  to  q>eak  evil  of  otben. 

5.  Nerer  to  take  bdj  thing  which  ii  not  oar  own,  nor  keep  any  thing  we  may 
And  belongiDf;  to  another, 

5.  Nerer  to  oorot  any  thing  other  children  hare,  nor  try  to  dcprire  them  of  it. 

6.  To  obey  the  teacher*  in  all  things,  and  pay  itrict  attention  to  their  words. 

7.  Ta  keep  liknoe  when  in  tho  gallery,  except  when  permitted  to  apeak,  and 
aerer  intermpt  cdther  the  teecher  or  any  other  person  who  may  be  gpeakiDg. 

S.  To  be  alriclly  sttcDtire  tolcaonaat  all  timea,  and  alwayi  aeek  an  eij^auatioa 
d  what  we  ma;  nut  understand. 

9.  To  keep  odt  books  whole  and  clean,  and  nerer  to  taoah  or  injure  the  pio- 
Inres  or  apparatus. 

10.  To  oooM  in  lime  Li  the  morning,  and  with  dean  hands,  fhce,  and  olotliea. 


4.  1^  be  gentle  in  play,  and  earefol  not  to  hurt  the  very  little  chlMrelL 

5.  Not  to  be  seMib  or  sHlnaiTe  in  play,  but  to  endesTor  to  make  others  b^ipy, 
■i  well  as  onrsslTn. 

8.  Never  to  interfere  with  or  inlerrapt  other  obildren'a  amosementa. 

t.  Always  to  try  and  eomlnrt  and  assist  any  one  who  is  hurl  or  in  trouble. 

5.  To  refer  erely  c*nae  of  «nnplaint  to  the  teacher. 

6.  Not  to  touch  or  injure  the  flower*,  nor  to  tread  on  the  gaTden  bordera. 

7.  Ksoh  oIbbb  to  nae  the  awjnga  (or  other  gymnastics)  in  turn,  aa  appoiuted. 

6.  Never  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  swings,  nor  intorTere  with  others  who  may  ba 
«dng  them. 

9.  To  fijnn  ^niokly  in  line  when  tlie  bell  rings  fix  leaona. 

Banitarj/  Rtgulationi. 

Children  breathe  men  qmokty  by  about  one-third  than  grown  persona.  A 
child  ander  aeven  yeara  of  age  will  render  impure  nearly  three  onbio  feet  of  air 
in  a  miuDte.  Now  if  we  take  aa  an  euunple  a  school-room  forty  feet  long,  twenty 
wide,  and  fourteen  high,  and  aay  that  there  are  one  hundred  inGmta  in  it  at  ma 
time,  it  will  give  (allowing  for  the  spaoe  oocn[Hed  by  gallery,  famitore,  Sn.)  about 
one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  Mch  pupit,  and  if  there  were  no  Tentilotion  thia 
stock  would  be  eihanated  in  thirly-lbree  minntes  ;  bat  long  before  this  limit  la 
reached,  tlie  sir  of  the  room  becomes  unwboleaoine,  the  oxygen  or  Ure-sopportlng 
part  nf  it  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  a  deleteriona  gas  {carbonic  acid)  re- 
turned in  its  stead;  if  means  are  not  taken  to  remove  thia,  and  admit  purs  air, 
the  children  will  become  languid  and  dispirited,  and  their  health  will  mfli'r.  An 
air  shaft,  with  an  openiag  twar  tlia  top  of  tlw  room,  haling  a  sliding  lid  that 


be  niaed  or  let  down.  Is  a  sisrple  and  e^crtual  insde  of  Toitilatioti.    Wbeca  do 
top  saabea  of  (he  windows  dmild  be  kept  downa  liutou  to  , 
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CbanliiMn  a  naxt  in  impgrtaDoe  to  ventilatiott :  Tor,  Independeotly  of  the  na- 
^wnt  and  deinonJiiiog  oharacl«r  oT  ■  dirty  (chool-room,  the  dust  rabed  bj  M 
many  TeA,  when  taken  inta  the  lunga,  ia  highly  JDJurioiu. 


^nal  warmth  ia 
0  teinperatnre  ihould  not  liaa 


Although  it  ii  the  parents'  dnty  lo  atlpod  to  the  heallh  of  the  child,  yet  lo  ep- 
Idemiea  or  mdden  ilineaa,  it  ii  ueoeaaary  fiir  the  leaober  to  be  able  lo  d«tiDgaiah 
the  premODilory  aigna  (^  diieaie,  ta  he  alaiida  lur  the  lime  in  the  parents'  puoe. 

llie  (bl lowing  diaeaaes  may  with  certsinty  be  ooniidered  aa  infi^aUuiia  : — Heoalea, 
•ovietiDA,  mampa,  smnli-poi,  and  hooping-oough. 

The  aymptonu  of  meaalea  are  aneeuiig,  niDding;  trom  the  eyas  and  noatrila, 
sickDeaa,  ooagh,  together  with  heal  of  the  skb  aDdquiok  pniae. 

'Rke  appruauh  oF  Bcnrletioa  la  IcDuwn  by  nttcrDBte  abiveiing  and  heet,  qaiek 
pnlae,  aicknev,  white  tongna ;  aQd  later,  by  red  spota  ^r  patchea  on  the  (boe, 
neck,  and  cheat. 

Mnnipa  are  iuiown  by  psinfnt  awellinga  abore  Ihe  ndea  of  the  throat,  on  a  Ie(d 
with  the  ear. 

Hooping-con^h  cornea  on  like  a  commoa  noU,  but  with  viuleal  eongh,  in  whiah 
a  mtery  fluid  la  expeotorated  ;  watery  diachargea  from  the  eye*  and  noatrila ; 
hoMaeneaa  and  aneoHDg.  The  child  w  geDerally  langnid  and  out  of  apiriU. 
When  much  adranced,  the  symploma  of  this  diaease  ars  ao  eiident  aa  not  to 
require  dtacription. 

A  well-regnlaled  school  tends  to  pmerve  and  improve  the  health  of  those  at- 
tending it,  bat  it  ia  evidently  ncceswry  to  return  to  the  care  of  its  parenla  any 
child  who  eihiblla  signa  of  nckneaa  nr  diaaaae.  Even  Id  oaae  of  oonunon  diarrtMS 
the  child  should  be  immediately  aent  home- 
In  inspecting  the  children  tor  cleanliness,  the  htad  ationld  be  partieatarly  ol>- 
aerred  ;  and  if  lliere  is  any  appearance  of  ring-wunn  or  aoald-hend,  the  lihild 
dionld  be  kept  at  lK»De  nntil  tlia  disesae  baa  entirely  disappeared,  as  both  are 
iuleatiuiia  and  troobleaome,  aa  are  moat  ontaneoos  diseases. 


ta  rarely  oconr  in  a  well-regalatcd  achoul ;  bnt  as  there  is  a  possibility 
of  ant^  thinga  hoppeni  eg,  where  so  many  diildren  are  ooUeoted  together,  its  give 
a  few  simple  directions  for  treatment. 

In  case  of  a  bmiae  or  woand  from  a  fall  or  other  oauae,  the  part  should  be 
waaKod  olean,  and  a  jieve  of  old  linrn  or  liot  dipped  in  cold  waior  applied. 

Sprsina  require  the  limb  to  be  kept  qnile  atill,  and  bathed  with  vinegar  and 

In  case  of  a  cut  from  any  sharp  inslmmcnt,  alala  or  glasa,  bring  the  edges  of 
the  cat  carcrully  together  and  apply  a  slip  of  oommon  adhesive  plaster. 

Bhnnid  so  uabrtaoata  a  eircnmstaoce  happen  aa  that  of  a  child  fulling  into  a  fit 
from  disease  or  uoDstilotional  canses,  the  chlldrtn  of  the  school  should  not  be  al- 
knred  to  witness  the  painAil  sight,  but  the  snflwrer  shonld  be  removed  from  the 
rrnan,  and  ejrp<»ed  to  the  fmh  air,  with  the  ololhes  loosened.  No  restraint  should 
be  used  in  the  convulsion,  except  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  himself. 

'  Hta  BcBU  lb*  ArGht>MlDp  of  1>bI)11d  has  kindly  comniDaleattiJ  lo  as  Iba  (Dllowinf  dois  :— 

■  TincMn  of  sndaa  is  BOW  ts  te  bad  St  soy  otHinW's.    Fori  bmlsg  or  sitiiD  (wb*n  tba 

AID  la  bU  braksD)  six  drops  lo  ■  uble-spoonCul  i-t  wittr  (flvs  for  Ihe  woand  when  Ihs  iKIa 

k  bnkn),  nuke  the  kxion.    A  r^  wMted  wUh  tba  totloa,  sod  kepI  wd,  In  be  kqu  on  Iks 

ta  It  br  aU  haiti ;  bul  thsbattleDfUDciurdboaU  , 
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In  aoadaaon,  we  msir  remnrk  that  chiMrrn  lUUa  to  liti,  ilefve^a  in  Mght  w 
hMnnf;,  or  af[ect«l  in  any  other  wny  wliich  wnald  require  iptcial  atleDtioo  from 
the  teiK'h<:r,  should  not  be  in  ■  comniuii  wihaol,  tba  ordinary  dntiei  oT  (rhioh  m 
srduoiu  enough,  wKhoat  thii  addiliuMl  perptraiqr. 

Tit  Play-gmnd. 
With  TtigiaA  to  recreation  in  the  pl»y-groiimJ,  let  it  be  as  unre 
Btroined  as  possible;  nature  ih  the  best  gymoMlJc  t«acber,  and  little 
CSD  be  done  to  assist  her.  Whatever  apparatus  is  introduced  should 
be  very  simple,  as  scarcely  any  is  free  from  danger.  A  dry  floor 
under  foot,  a  free  (arculation  of  air,  and  a  constant  g«ntle  superio- 
tendeoce,  which,  by  affording  protection  to  the  neak  or  injured,  se- 
cures the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  to  each,  are  the  chief  lequisitcs; 
and  any  one  who  has  witnessecl  a  well-regulated  infHots'  play-ground, 
must  be  awM«  how  perfectly  the  happiness  of  the  assembled  group  is 
secured.  If  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  ceuaes,  wa  sLall  find  that 
freedom  and  the  gratification  of  the  craving  for  sympathy  and  society 
are  the  chief.  In  the  large  number  usembled  together,  ench  finds 
companions  whose  age  and  taste  suit  its  own  ;  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter find  free  play-  Some  natur»lly  take  the  place  of  liadert,  while 
others  are  content  to  serve.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  an  architect,  he 
will  soon  find  plenty  of  builders  at  his  command.  Perhaps  another 
18  a  rider,  and  he  easily  persuades  some  one  to  be  horse;  or,  if  be 
likes  to  drive,  lie  may  have  a  whole  team  1  In  one  place  you  may  see 
a  little  knot  of  exclusives,  who  would  not  for  the  world  admit  another 
inetnber  to  their  club ;  while  close  by  is  a  laughing  face  which  has 
formed  h  dozen  associations  in  the  hour!  Here  the  imitative  faculty 
develope  itself  in  a  mimic  school,  including  a  very  fair  copy  of  the 
teacher  {peculiarities  and  all)  from  which,  if  he  be  wise,  be  may  take 
a  lesson  in  turn.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  firet  formation  of  the  school, 
many  of  these  different  elements  will  come  in  collision,  but  constant 
moral  trnioing  will  teach  them  to  assodate  together  in  harmony  and 
love,  and  we  repeat,  the  Uts  inttr/erence  the  btller. 

No  play-ground  should  be  without  a  border  of  flowers,  and,  if  po*- 
aible,  fruit  trees.  The  moral  discipline  afforded  by  teaching  the  little 
ones  to  respect  these  things,  is  not  their  only  nse ;  they  give  pleasure 
to  the  senses  and  cultivate  a  love  of  nature.  The  gymnastic  appant- 
tin  should  be  carefully  watched  to  avoid  accident,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  using  it  be  taught  to  (he  children. 
rime  TabU. 
The  tifne  Uble  shonld  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  those  lessooB 
which  require  mental  effort  as  distant  from  each  other  ns  possible, 
end  to  Fecure  frequent  relaxation  in  the  play-ground.     Those  aubjeots 


which  require  special  atMntion  thmild  be  introduced  at  the  eom- 
meDoemeDt  of  the  dny,  before  the  mind  is  wearied  or  preocuu)iied. 
The  general  time  table  is  as  follows  :* — 


Nine  o'oTodi :  ■clioul  3nan  opened ;  teacher  in  nflendatice ;  the  chiUrtn,  a* 
thej  arrive,  depMit  iheir  clolhn  and  bread  in  the  basket)  which  ire  placed  at  the 
r»pee(it<i  I'laa  ponU,  and  proceed  to  tiio  play-groand.  Whero  (here  n  a  mool- 
tor'a  claw,  il  ia  taught  at  this  hoar, 

Tun  u'cloek  :  children  aneembied  in  gnlteriea  lor  morning  lenon. 

IlaJF-paM  ten :  rending,  the  pidar  childran  in  claHea,  tlie  younger  in  gBllenea. 

Hair-paat  elerea  :  lonrch  lo  play-ground  for  rscreatiuD. 

TwcItb  o'ulock  :  writing  leMon. 

Twenty  iDiDutea  paattwolve:  dmning. 

Twenty  minuta  lo  one :  march  lo  galiery  fcr  midday  Icaos. 

Ten  ininines  pait  i<ne :  lennh  boor. 

Thirty  ininutei  past  one  :  diitnined  to  play-groand. 

Two  o'clock :  in  gallery  for  aftemoOD  Itiaon,  or  in  eirentefiDg  etweea  for  pietete 
or  object  ttnuna. 

Three  o'clgak :  •ebool  diunined. 

Synopiit  of  a  Wetlt't  Lttnnifer  tilt  Elder  Claitu. 
ITie  objfol  of  the  following  amogemcnt  n  to  lecnre,  first,  (he  recurrence  of 
each  Bnbjecl«t  wrtain  intervals;  and  secondly,  lo  indieate  the  manner  m  whioh 
iti  several  parte  ahould  be  taken  np  in  sncoeHlve  lenuni,  so  ai  to  nvoid  u  di^enllory 
and  eanfnaed  method  of  teachiog  oa  the  one  hand,  or  ^la  neglect  of  any  material 
point  on  the  other. 

MoniHg  Liaon. — Arithmetic,  ennnenilion  of  real  obiacti,  the  Iwtl-rrBine.  notation 
with  blaetbffiird. 

Atirltu.t — Preliminsi;  qDealions  on  the  euliiecl  of  the  lesson,  with  eiplanitiana. 
Teacher  then  reads  n  pen  ion  of  ihe  leuon,  with  remarks  upon  |iunctuation,  and  lone 
or  Toire.     Children  rewl,  elsHiry  worda  in  fiist  sentences.     Spelling, 

Xiddau  £umi.— Gea^riiphy,  Map  of    Ihe  World,  Gral  oullinea — eudinti  pointi — 

AJlrTTieon  Laieii 


Rsadng. — Children  read,  qneationsoi 

peril  of  spoerh,  apelling. 
lAUay  LaBm. — A iiibnieliR.  addition  Snd  sohiiiielion,  with  ball- 
4/t'r>Hva  LtotK, — OeoKraphj,  diriiiinn    of   land,  ooatinenls.    islands,  peninsulas, 

ooDDiriea.     Song,  "Tfie  solid  e»nh." 

ilenung  £«»*,— Developing  leuon,  color,  leilure  of  anrfaees,  slnictnre,  (aa  laminar, 

&jroui,  Aec.^ 
RnJinf.— Children  read,  teacher  then  reads  with  ellipira,  requiring  the  children  to 

eom^ciB  the  ■rnsn.    Qaealions  on  ihs  time  of  veilis,  number  and  eemler  of  nouns, 

and  comparison  of  sdjectiiea.    Spelling. 
MbJiIuv  IniDt. — Sineing,    Tencher  einga  the  nwlody  to  be  learned  twice  or  oflaner 

to  Ihe  children,  eiplsins  Ihe  Blyle  and  lime,  then  Iho  children  aing  n  wiih  ibe  tcubcr. 


-ncTihr  iHsnn  agiin  lor  qumiDna  and  ■prlllt^ff ;  otherwiacrha  tcsson  would  be  mo  Ikliguiug. 
Wbu  Iba  sa^Hl  of  lbs  liaun  k  bcihI  hlKorr,  Il  should  uol  bg  mide  Ibc  tnais  "fars    , 
frammalkal  Irsebiog.  ^ 


IfC  TOUNQ-a  mrART  BCWOL  lUiniAL. 

4fimi»m  Xnm.— Piclnra  Icnon*.  The  monitiHi  ihould  Inn  bcm  vail  tniD«d 
pntionalT.  The  cImih  niuit  mors  uutljr  ml  the  apininied  tirne,  and  iha  leachrr 
■D  ftoo)  cUu  la  slaaa,  amatjng  ud  dinctinj,  ao  h  m  ksap  up  iba  apiiil  of  Iha 

Mmmg  Imisil— Geofrapbjr.     Diviaima  of  watci,  ssuoa,  acas,  gnlfa,  lakM,  riTcra, 

ttttdiiif. — TcMhar  nada  alowly.  pnrpnaeljr  niakiiii  amra  in  punctDilion,  dec.,  ra- 
quinoglhc  children  la  lookoo  tbairLookaudciirrcrt  tbem.  C%iMr*n  irad;  claaaifi- 
nlian  n(  Kordi.     Spelling. 

JfiUajf  Lmat. — DcTcloping  leaaon.  Weighl,  witb  illiiilraliona  of  oiecbanicd  powan. 
"■ ' — Ariliunelic.      MuUiplcUtion  and  diviiion,  with  ball-ftani*  snd 


MmBif  Latm. — Sisiinf.     Childnn  ling;  leichar  lialaiu, aairKcUi  an 

giv«  (ijitaDatian)  of  the  wnrdi  of  the  Mn|. 
RtadBig. — Children  read,  ud  uk  the  laacher  quMlioDi  on  the  aobieel,  ai 

itiddav  Xmsn.— AiiihnMlic.     HsnUl  aritknictic  ind  iUuMiatiani  oi  frae 
in  drawing  on  iha  WocklmBni. 
.^fttrmtim  Xont. — Nauinl  hialoi?  of  aninwla  uid  |4aata,  with  piclorea. 


Slentag  Zmhw.— Geognphv.  Capital  ciliaa.  naliunal  chanclerulica  mllfi  eipoit* 
Srmid  Z«i«|.— Singing.     Ktcapiluluian  of  Mnja  of  Ibe  vceek. 

Tlie  Tongoing  is  only  given  as  a  specimen,  as  each  teacher  should 
ftrrango  his  own  work  in  accordance  with  the  circumsttfnoea  of  his 
particular  school.  It  nil!  be  seen  Ibat  no  place  is  given  above  for 
religions  insti^ction,  as  that  must  eatirely  depend  upon  local  arrange- 
ments ;  but,  M  a  general  principle,  the  commencement  or  close  of  the 
day  should  be  selected  for  this  important  exercise. 

Moral  lessons  will  intermingle  themselves  with  all  others,  and  must 
be  taken  up  as  they  arise ;  it  is,  however, «  good  practice  to  defer  any 
important  investigation  to  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  gallery 
louon. 


For  want  of  the  habit  of  observing  the  properties  of  common 
things,  and  the  evident  conclusions  to  which  such  observation  must 
lead,  the  most  lamentable  errors  are  often  committed  even  by  those 
who  are  considered  edncsted.  People  are  continually  committing 
follies  of  which  an  unreasoning  fluimal  would  scarcely  be  guilty.  We 
have  seen  a  person  deliberately  put  one  foot  on  the  step  of  a  carriage 
in  motion,  fully  expecting  the  road  to  move  on  to  accommodate  the 
remaining  foot  Hoir  few,  when  called  npon  for  any  muscular  effort, 
know  how  to  economize  their  strength,  or  can  judge  of  the  weights 
they  are  about  to  move.  How  few  servants  or  parents  think  of  the 
nature  of  the  articles  of  food  or  of  utility  under  their  care,  or  reason 
on  the  cause  of  smoky  fires,  ill-cooked  food,  or  ill -ventilated  rooms, 
or  could  tell  why  danger  lurks  iu  a  copper  saucepan  or  a  leaden 
dstem,  or  distinguish  a  mnsbroom  from  a  fungus.  To  look  beyond 
mere  utility,  how  much  intellectual  improvemeul  do  we  lose  for  waqtC 


BkVELomo  LBMona.  iTf 

ttiha  baUt  of  obMrvation.  To  many  persons  nntare  is  a  aesled 
botA.  When  the;  walk  abroad,  the  aniiDal  and  ratable  life  around 
them  appears  but  a  hopeless  mwa  of  confusion,  in  which  they  fail  ta 
perceive  the  order  and  beauty  of  Divine  wisdom.  To  them  the  alaia 
tell  no  wonders,  mark  do  seasons,  and,  from  a  want  of  this  knowledga 
in  the  reader,  the  most  accurately  written  description  oftcD  conveys 
but  a  vague  shadow  of  the  reality.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the 
education  of  the  perceptire  faculties  must  be  commenced  in  infoney, 
earned  on  in  youth,  and  confirmed  in  manhood. 

To  cultivate  the  latent  powers  of  children  ia  the  inteulion  of  thoM 
lessons  which,  in  an  in&nt  school,,  are  called  developing.  It,  for 
inslance,  the  esr  be  not  trained  in  early  life,  the  power  of  diatin- 
gniehing  musical  Bounds  remains  very  imperfect;  yet,  in  a- school,  all 
will  leam  U>  sing,  unless  where  any  positive  defect  of  hearing  or  voio* 
exists.  The  same  may  be  said  of  drawing;,  which  is  Jess  difficult  ia 
many  respects  than  writing.  Take,  as  a  further  example, -the  focnity 
whi^h  enables  na  to  jndge  of  weight  or  reeistance,  and  observe  how  it 
becomes  strengthened  by  eduoatJon  in  worltmeD  who  have  to  perform 
mecbanloal  (^rations;  no  doubt  there  are  diSerences  of  natural 
rinljty  in  this  respect,  but  most  men  ac<)uire  sufficient  skill  for  the 
pnrpoeee  of  their  respective  arts.  Now  the  busineaa  of  elementary 
educatioD,  in  its  widest  sense,  embrneea  the  development  and  training 
of  every  bcnity  so  iar  as  ia  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
and,  in  so  doing,  it  prepues  the  pupil  for  spedal  instruction  of  what- 
ever kind. 

From  much  experience,  we  have  found  that  it  is  better  to  com- 
mence  by  teaching  the  properties  of  things  separately ;  so  that  each 
may  make  a  distinct  impreiuan  before  the  pupil  is  required  t» 
lecognize  it  when  in  combination.  Kmple  perceptions  may  be  divided 
into  those  of  form,  size,  position,  number,  weight,  motion,  color, 
temperature,  taste,  odor,  and  sound;  all  these  require  cullivation;  and 
as  the  senses  are  the  channels  by  which  they  ^are  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  must  be  studied  by  the 
teadter.  By  the  fj/t,  we  perceive  form,  size,  position,  motion,  number, 
and  color ;  by  the  •or,  sll  sounds ;  by  tbe  sense  of  touch  we  peroeire 
beat  and  cold,  weight,  form,  motion,  texture,  size,  and  number.  Hm 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  very  intimately  C0Duect«d  with  mA 
other,  both  in  their  oses  and  mode  of  action. 

The  education  of  the  senses  eommencea  with  life  iteelf,  so  that  even 
tbe  youngest  child  in  an  infant  school  has  already  acquired  many 
ideas;  and  were  it  not  so,  tbe  difficulties  of  the  teacher  would  be 
almost  insurmountable;  as   it  is,  enough  remains   to   be  done  i^^- 
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tattUittiiDg  a  relatioD  between  words  mnd  iHings,  and  traiDiiig  th« 
niod  to  correct  methodical  obaervation,  before  ordinary  instruction 
ean  commence.  We  htcre  found  in  practice  that  form  is  the  most 
■triking  quality  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the  best  to  oommenoo  nith ; 
•B,  from  its  being  capable  of  clearer  definition,  it  is  more  eauly  com- 
prehended than  any  other. 

Am. 

The  first  exennse  for  the  younger  children  should  be  to  learn  to 
distinguiah  and  nnme  the  regular, polygons,  vithont  entering  into  any 
explanation  of  their  properties.  The  best  means  of  doing  this,  is  for 
the  teacher  to  prepare  a  set  of  models  in  card  or  pasteboard,  of  the 
rerinired  fomis,  of  not  lest  than  six  inche*  diameter  each,  which 
should  be  exhibited  singly,  and  the  name  repeated  by  the  i^ildren. 
If  two  sets  be  prepared,  it  is  a  good  first  exercise  for  the  toacher  to 
hold  up  a  form  and  require  the  little  learner  to  select  a  umilarone  to 
match  it ;  trhen,  the  two  being  placed  on  each  other,  their  identity  can 
be  shown. 

In  farther  explaining  the  properties  of  figures,  we  must  advance  by 
slow  degrees,  and  beware  of  impatience  or  hasta;  and,  us  each  defini- 
tion is  given,  it  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  abundant  illustration, 
U  the  great  object  is  to  give  certainty  and  clearness  to  the  mind. 

We  BOppose  the  children  to  be  seated  in  the  gallery  for  these 
lessens,  and  the  teacher  fumiefaed  with  a  blackboard  and  chalk.  Each 
figure  required  for  illustration  must  be  accurately  drawn ;  for  although 
a  student  far  advanced  in  geometry  may  be  able  to  comprehend  a 
diagram  rudely  sketched,  because  he  has  in  his  mind  a  correct  con- 
ception of  what  is  int«ndad,  yet,  in  impartjng  first  ideas  of  form  to 
children,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  representations  should  be  truly 
and  neatly  drawn.  Should  the  teacher  bf  unable  to  do  this  by  himd, 
a  ruler  and  compasses  will  smooth  sll  difficulties,  and  the  necessary 
diagrams  may  be  prepared  beforehand,  to  save  lime  during  the  leason. 
Large  compasses  cpnstructed  of  wood,  wilh  a  chalk-holder,  can  be 
obtained ;  or  a  very  good  substitate  may  be  made  with  a  lath,  a  foot 
long,  having  a  piece  of  chalk  tied  to  one  end  and  a  common  brad-aw] 
inserted  at  the  other,  to  form  a  center,  by  shifting  the  place  of  which, 
fltrcles  of  different  diameters  may  be  accurately  delineated.  With 
two  centers  and  a  loop  of  twine,  ellipses  can  be  drawn ;  and  the  sight 
of  these  simple  contrivances  is  instructive  to  the  children. 

Another  means  of  illustrating  geometrical  forms  is  by  the  goni- 
graph,  an  instrument  consisting  of  ten  short  rulers  or  joints  of  iron 
hinged  together.  The  facility  with  which  various  lines  and  forms  oaa 
be  represented  by  this  contrivance,  renders  it  very  popular  in  in&nt 


(chools ;  and  it  haa  the  additional  advantage,  that  it  can  be  uaed  ttr 
the  cbildren  thcmselvea, 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  hints  an  are  necessary  for  the  order 
and  RDCceasion  of  lessons  on  this  auliject,  nbich  the  teacher  must 
further  expand  and  illostrate. 

Length. — The  fint  step  is  to  (pve  a  clear  conception'of  extension 
in  one  direction.  Draw  a  fine  straight  line,  and  'explain  that  it  haa 
length  onlj ;  measure  it  with  a  string  or  compasses,  and  then  give 
rarions  illnstratipns  of  length,  or  distance  from  one  point  to  another  ;V 
stretch  a  string  or  tape,  divided  into  feet,  along  the  room,  and  show 
tbat  the  room  is  so  many  feet  long;  remove  the  string,  and  explain 
that  the  length  of  the  room  is  still  there,  and  wotild  be  the  name 
whether  tbe  room  was  wide  or  narrow.  Make  the  different  children 
tell  where  tbey  live,  and  point  out  tliat  some  ttave  far  to  come  to 
•chool,  and  othera  a  lees  distance — that  in  each  case  we  speak  only 
of  the  Ungth  of  the  way,  not  of  its  width.  Extend  these  illustrations : 
aa  the  length  of  a  lUck,  of  a  road,  a  street,  a  table,  the  play-graund, 
a  line,  and  the  like.  Also  draw  proportional  lines,  and  compare  them. 
Distance  from  one  place  to  another  is  always  said  to  be  so  far,  or  so 
long;  and  never  so  broad,  or  so  thick.  A  road  would  be  just  as  long 
wbether  it  was  a  good  road  or  a  bad  one;  whether  we  ran  or  walked 
along  it,  or  went  by  a  railroad,  we  should  go  over  the  same  distance, 
altliough  in  different  periods  of  time. 

Length  and  breadth. — A  surface  haa  length  and  breadth,  but  no 
thiekness ;  it  is  the  outside  boundary  of  any  thing,  as  the  inrfitoe  of 
the  floor,  of  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  play-ground,  and  so  forth.  The 
largest  measure  of  the  floor  is  called  length ;  the  smallest,  breadth, 
or  width.  One  child  may  be  made  to  walk  aUmg  the  room,  and 
another  octmi  it  It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  if  either  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  room  were  made  less,  the  twfaee  of  the  floor  would  be 
•iDaller;  and  if  the  length  of  the  play-ground  were  increased,  ita 
aitrCace  would  be  greater.    Ilie  children  may  be  made  to  point  oiav- 
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wiona  aurboea,  and  show  their  length  and  breadth;  u  UioM  of  a 
card,  pocket- handkercliief,  blackboard.  All  enrbces  are  bounded  by 
lines  or  edges,  and  the  children  should  next  touch  or  point  to  thft 
edges  or  boundary  lines  of  various  sur&cea. 

8ol)d  bodie«  have  three  dimensions,  all  croMing  each  other.  The 
kffgeet  is  called  length ;  the  next,  breadth ;  the  snuilleat,  thickness. 
A  box,  or  other  object  of  some  size,  may  be  nsed  as  an  iUustrotion, 
iind  ita  difierent  dimenHoii!)  measured ;  and  it  may  be  easily  eip1«ncd 
that  it  occupies  some  apace,  and  that  many  such  objects  would  fill  the 
room.  Other  illuatradons  abotild  be  givett,  and  the  children  en- 
Cffuraged  to  point  out  solid  ol^ecU,  and  gnean  at  their  different 
dimenuons.     Let  the  children  repeat  theae  definitiona  together. 

A  Ifne  baa  length  only. 

A  tui/octf  has  length  and  breadth. 

A  xdid  haa  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Familiuillastrations. should  be  given  of  these  properties ;  as,  any 

number  of  lines  put  t'other  vould  not  make  the  thickneas  of  the 

amallest  thread ;  the  whole  eur&oe  of  the  floor  ia  no  part  of  the  aub- 

;  itance  of  the  floor,  but  only  the  outaide  or  boundary,  and  has  no 

weight,  or  thickness. 


'  Lines  define  the  shape  and  boundary  of  things, 
■nd  by  linea  all  things  are  measured.  A  line  is 
&e  distance  from  one  point  to  another.  These 
poiulB  are  called  ita  ends.  Linea  are  divided 
into  right  linen,  or  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,  as  when  a  string  is  itretcbod  tightly ; 
and  curved  linea.  Curved  lines  are  of  many 
varieties,  as  drcular  and  elliptical  curves.  Illus- 
trations must  be  given  on  the  blackboard,  and 
the  children  required  to  find  examplea  for  them- 
■elves,  in  varioua  objects,  of  Uraigkl,  curved, 
waved,  tpiral,  and  other  lines.  Tbe  direction  of 
lines  should  next  be  taught,  as  horizontal,  per- 
pendicular, oblique,  parallel,  converging,  and 
dive^ng  lines. 


PLim  PIGtttU. 


AngUf. 

When  Uiiea  meet  or  erou  each  other,  they  farm  angles  or  contem 

Give  esamplefl :  ae  the  comer  of  tite  room,  of  a  boc^  a  board,  a  labl& 

Draw  on  the  Uackboard  the  three  varieties  of  angles,  right,  aoute^ 

and  obtnse;   require  the  children    to  point   them  out  frequentlyi 

L  <  ~\ 
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and  to  find  other  angles  or  comers  answering  to  them.  Make  the 
children  form  the  difierent  angles  for  themselves  with  the  gonigraph, 
or  draw  them  on  the  blai^board,  or  on  slates  held  in  the  lap ;  show 
how  many  aisles  can  be  formed  with  two  Hnes ;  with  three,  four, 
five.  These  flgnres  should  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
children  required  to  count  and  point  to  the  di&rent  angUs. 

FIOIW    FigMTt*. 

Lines  are  siud  to  be  parallel  when  they  are  at  the  same  diitanca 
from  each  other  in  every  part ;  if  ever  so  long,  they  will  never  meett 
Two  lines  in  any  other  position,  on  the  same  plane,  cooverge,  and  will 
meet  or  cross  each  other;  but  in  no  case  will  they  Ibrm  a  polygo|i 
or  enclose  a  space.  This  must  be  easily  illustrated  with  two  mlers^ 
or  two  school  forms,  whidi*  can  not  be  made  to  enclose  a  space 
between  them.  A  former  conld  not  enclose  a  field  with  tw>  straighl 
hedges :  two  strught  walls  would  not  make  a  bouse  or  room ;  but 
ikfte  straight  lines  will  enclose  a  space,  and  tana  a  triangle.  Draw 
an  accurate  equilateral  triangle  on  the  blackboard,  measure  each 
ude  with  a  string  or  compasses,  and  prove  it  to  be  equal-sided.  Allow 
some  of  the  children  to  form  the  same  with  the  gonigraph,  or  to 
attonpt  to  draw  it^  or  to  form  it  with  three  lathe  or  rulers  of  equal 
leng^  Rtplftin  to  tiiem  that  only  ont  kind  of  triangle  can  be 
formed  with  the  same  sides.  A  triangle  may  have  only  two  of  its 
sides  equal,  and  is  then  called  isotoeies,    Frove  to  the  children  the 
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equality  of  two  Bides  in  each  of  tbeee  figures,  sod  lead  them  to  point 
out  tbeir  diSerencei,  and  lo  diaUuguish  tfae  difierent  Inods  of  anglea. 
A  triangle  insjr  bave  alt  its  sides  unequal,  and  is  then  called  Kftlene. 
A  Mtnilar  proof  should  be  goue  through  of  the  ineqaalitj  of  the  udei, 
and  tlie  childreu  required  to  point  out  the  acute,  right,  or  ohtaM 
anglee,  and  the  longest  and  shortest  sides  of  each  figure. 

■aciLiTUUL  muaaii.  ihicblu  Taiiiimi.  iciLuia  tmiimls. 

In  describing  an  equilateral  triangle  to  little  children,  it  may  be 
•aid  consist  of  three  equal  straight  lines,  one  leaniug  to  the  right,  one 
to  the  left,  and  one  horizontal;  it  may  also  be  dived  into  three  equal 
acute  angles;  one  opening  downwards,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to 
the  left  AH  the  other  triangles  should  be  analyzed  in  the  same  simple 
manner,  and  representations  of  various  objects  in  which  they  occur 
■honld  be  sketched,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  children  ezeroisod  ia 
distiiignishing  Uieno. 

A  square  has  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right  angles :  if  its  two 
opposite  sides  are  horizontal,  the  other  two  will  be  vertical.  Hie 
opposite  sides  of  a  square  are  parallel :  the  distance  from  the  comer 
A  to  the  comer  o  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
corner  a  to  the  comer  d.  A  square  may  be  de- 
scribed as  four  ri^t  angles.  If  a  square  is  fint 
formed  with  a  goaigraph,  and  the  opposite  angles 
pressed  toward  each  other,  a  rhomb  is  produced; 
the  sides  aro  atill  equal,  but  the  angles  are  no 
'_  iMuas.  '  longer  ripkt  angles,  two  opposite  ones  bong  acute, 
«nd  the  other  two  obtuse.  Many  representative  spires  may  now  be 
formed  for  the  amuaement  and  obaervation  of  the  children,  composed 
of  the  triangle,  nqnare  and  rhomb. 


A  rectangle  bas  four  ri^ht  angles,  and  it«  opposite  udea 
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but  its  adjacant  aidet  1147  I»  unequid.  It  may  thua  be  resolved  into 
fbar  r^ht  anglea  with  naeqnal  1^.  Ai  this  ia  &  form  of  frequent 
oeenmnoe,  sufficient  illnatratioQa  may  be  foond  in  aurrounding  otyecta, 
aa  windowa,  doon,  alatea,  books,  dio.  The  oblique  fMuralleU^rain  or 
rhomboid  has  its  opposite  sides  and  angles  equal ;  but  its  adjacent 
angles  and  sides  uueqiuil.  It  maj  be  separated  into  two  acute  and 
two  obtuse  angles  with  uoeqaal  legs. 

The  other  four-sided  figures  are  those  with  three  equal  sides,  with 
two,  and  those  in  which  all  the  sides  are  unequal ;  they  are  csIImI 
trapexiuniA.     A  pentagon  has  Ore  equal  sidea  and  five  equal  obtoaa 


angles,  and  may  .be  sud  to  consist  of  five  obtuse  angles.  The  oUier 
regular  polygous  are,  the  hexagon,  sis  aides ;  heptagoa,  seven  sides ; 
octagon,  eight  sides ;  noaagon,  nine  sides ;  and  decngon,  ten  udea. 
All  these  should  be  care&lly  oonstmcted  before  the  children,  by  first 
drawing  a  drcle,  and  then  dividing  the  drcnmference  into  the  proper 
number  of  parts,  and  uniting  the  points  so  obtained  by  lines.  These 
figures  can  also  be  formed  with  the  greatest  facility  with  the  goni- 
greph,  and  should  be  thoroughly  learned  and  analyzed  in  every  w^ 
l)efore  we  proceed  further. 


A  circle  is  a  plain  figure  bounded  by  a  single  curved  line,  called  Ita 
drcumference,  every  part  of  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
center.  Hie  diamel«r  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  center,  and  bounded  by  the  circumference.  The  radias  ia  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  The  parts 
of  the  drde  having  been  repeatedly  drawn  and  explained,  it  should 
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W  divided  into  Mmicircl«,  qnadrant,  s^^ment,  tnd  octant  The 
Mtnra  of  the  elhpee  is  best  illiutratod  b;  coDstnicting  it  before  iha 
children,  and  Taiying  the  proportionate  axes. 

A  spiral  line  may  be  illuBtrated  by  a  alip  of  card  rolled  np  and 
alloved  to  ancoil  by  its  elasticity ;  by  a  piec«  of  watch-spriDg ;  by 
the  tendrils  of  plants ;  and  its  occurrence  may  be  pointed  out  in 
mivalve  shells.  The  line  may  be  drawn  for  illustration,  by  tying  a 
piece  of  chalk  to  a  string,  and  winding  the  string  about  a  fixed 
qwndle  as  a  center,  and  tracing  the  line  as  you  nnwind  it.  Waved 
^es  are  shown  by  the  moring  aur&oe  of  water,  or  by  a  cord  diakeo, 
ud  by  drawing. 

Solidt. — Definiliant. 

A  tetrahedron  is  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles.  It 
has  six  edges,  four  solid  angles,  and  twelve  plane  angles. 


A  aqnare  pyramid  is  bounded  by  four  triangular  sides  and  a  square 
baa&     It  has  eight  edges,  five  solid  angles,  and  sixteen  plane  angles. 

A  triangular  prism  is  bounded  by  two  equal  and  parallel  triangles 
and  three  rectangles.     It  has  Dine  edgea,  six  solid  angles  and  eighteen  - ' 
[4ane  angles. 

A  cube  is  bounded  by  ui  sqnare  sides,  and  has  twelve  edges,  eight 
solid  angles,  and  twenty-four  plane  angles. 

A  cylinder  is  bounded  by  two  equal  plane  circles,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  united  by  one  curved  surface. 

A  cone  is  a  figure  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  its  side  being  a  curved  ,^l,-> 
■urbce  ending  in  a  point,  called  its  apex. 


A  spbera  is  boanded  by  ooe  cootinaed  onrrad  oarbce,  which  i* 
ev«iy  wber«  at  the  ume  clistanra  from  its  c6Bl«r. 


A  ipheriod  is  a  solid  fbnned  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about 
its  axes. 


The  T^;ular  solids  made  in  wood  should  be  first  oamed  and  distin- 
gjisbed  by  the  children,  without  explanation ;  and  they  should  be 
made  to  mention  as  Doany  things  as  poewble  which  they  may  happen 
to  know  of  the  same  shapes.  They  should  then  learn  to  distinguish 
and  count  the  edges,  sides,  cornen  or  solid  angles,  and  plane  angles. 
Bj  drawing  the  mathematical  figures  on  pasteboard,  and  then  cutting 
the  lines  half  through,  so  that  the  parts  can  be  turned  up  and  brought 
together,  they  wilt  represent  the  first  four  angular  solids,  and  afford  a 
very  useful  expWta^ion  to  children.  Also,  by  means  of  wire  forms, 
the  manner  in  which  the  curved  solids  are  generated  may  be  shown ; 
fer  instance,  by  suspending  a  ring  or  hoop,  and  causing  it  to  revolve, 
■sphere  is  described.  In  the  same  manner,  a  triangle  in  revolving 
will  describe  a  cone;  an  ellipse  a  spheriod ;  and  a  square  or  oblong  s 
ey  Under. 

Sptcimtn  Lamm  m  Form. — SMi». 

How  msaj  oUmC*  hsra  I  plaoed  before  yon  t 

Are  tbej  all  slike  I    Are  ihej  diSereiit  in  ibspe  or  ia  iliel    Are  Ibej  nuds 
tt  the  eatne  inbatBiiiH  1    Repent  their  nanm  after  me,  ^>here,  anbe,  cylinder, 
ooae.    Rrpest  the  sanie  of  earb  m  I  point  to  it.    Wko  will  ooRW  and  poiat  wst  ;^ 
tba^Aerel    Hat  la  rigbt  g  now  look  at  it,  and  sm  if  it  baa  s  fist  aide.    Noj  it 
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)mi  only  oaa  onrred  inHace.  Ii  it  (ba  miae  in  eyaj  putt  If  tbi  ■nrfsoe  wen 
Dut  the  ume  Id  eicr;  pari  would  it  be  ■  apbenl  Repeal  with  me,  "  A  ipliera 
has  one  ourTed  BDrfaee,  efciy  where  the  Mme."  What  part  of  it  do  ^du  aee, 
tba  inalde  or  the  ontwae  t  What  !■  tha  outnde  o^lcd  r  What  a  the  middle  <^  a 
■did  eallHd  I  What  thinp  hare  yoa  aeen  of  thi*  shape  r  Jf  s  marble  of  •  ball 
were  BOI  eisctly  a  aphere,  would  it  roll  eTeoly  f  What  then  ia  the  b«t  Kmn  to 
a  ball  or  inarhle  I  Do  f  on  know  that  the  e«th  on  whioh  we  live,  and  the  aui 
and  moon,  are  Dearly  like  Ihia  bail  in  ihape  t  Now  tell  tne  (rhnt  pari  of  the  earth 
do  yon  live  on  T  Suppose  you  IJTed  down  in  a  coal  mine,  woold  yoa  IiT«  on  the 
anrboe  Aenf 

Whieb  of  theaa  Iwo  aolidi  will  ataod  where  itiidaoed,  the  aphere  or  the  anbaf 
Whj  f  Do  yoo  know  what  nn  edge  w  1  Two  side*  mast  meet  to  f  irni  an  edge. 
Some  edgea  are  aharp,  lonie  aqnare,  and  aoma  bhint.  Uai  the  aphere  edges  t 
One  of  you,  litlk  childrea,  come  and  point  (o  «  side  of  the  cube.  What  shape  ia 
tha  side?  Are  all  the  aides  of  a  cnbe  alikel  Where  three  sidea  meet,  they  form 
a  oomer  or  solid  angle.  Show  me  a  corner  of  the  enbe.  Some  one  moat  now 
come  and  eoant  the  iidca  of  the  cobe  tut  me.  Ton  ■««  ihe;  are  all  flat  and 
aqnare.  RepMt,  six  flat  aqnars  mdes.  Now  connl  the  comers  or  aolid  aiigtea. 
lliree  plane  anglea  meet  to  form  one  aolid  angle,  and  three  edges,  as  w^  as 
three  aides,  meet  in  eaoh  angle.  Bf  peat,  eight  solid  an^es  ar  comias,  in  a  cobs. 
Now  oonnt  the  edgea ;  pan  yonr  finger  akmg  each  j  say,  twelve  alraight  edges. 
Repeat  the  part*  Sc  ihe  cube  again ;  six  square  aides,  aght  solid  anglea,  tvelts 
edges.  Now  tell  me  the  parts  of  a  aphere ;  taie  curved  snrftce,  every  where  the 
same,  and  alwaya  at  the  same  diatanoe  from  Ihe  center.  Name  all  the  things  yon 
can  which  are  like  a  sphere, — now  those  like  a  onbe.  Show  me  the  edges  and 
eomers  oT  this  box — the  surfaces.  Can  I  roll  (his  bol  along  t  No ;  beoanse  it 
has  fiat  sides.    Can  I  roll  the  ball  t    Yes,  because  it  is  oorred. 

What  Sgnre  is  ^isl  A  emie.  Will  il  stand!  Tes,  becanse  il  haa  one  flat 
anrfooe.  Take  it  up,  and  tell  me  what  shape  the  part  is  on  which  il  reals.  What 
b  this  part  called  r  Too  can  not  tell,  I  see,  so  I  must  tell  yon.  It  is  oalied  ihe 
base.  Repeat,  a  cone  has  a  flat  (nrcolaj  base.  Bow  many  lurftces  do  yoa  aee, 
besides  the  base?  Il  is  flat  or  ouTTcd  t  What  does  il  end  m  at  the  topi  Say, 
a  cone  baa  one  carved  side  ending  in  a  poiuL  Has  it  any  edges!  Now  repeat 
the  names  of  the  parta  of  the  oone,  as  I  point  to  tliem — one  Sal  circular  haae,  one 
ciroDlsr  edge,  one  curved  side,  one  pdnt.  Look,  I  hare  made  a  cone  of  paper. 
Is  it  like  ttu  other  oone  t  No,  ihey  ars  not  alike ;  for  the  pqier  Mie  yon  aee,  ii 
hollow,  but  Ihe  wooden  one  ia  solid  ;  and  as  this  little  child  here  says,  Ihe  paper 
cme  is  longer  and  uuTower  ;  bat  yon  aee,  chil4reQ,  that  Ihe  parts  of  both  are  lb* 
•ame ;  each  has  a  point,  aide,  edge,  and  base. 

Who  will  find  me  Ihe  cylinder  I  Has  il  one  end  or  twot  What  ahapean 
thi^yt  Repeat,  two  oireular  flat  euda  How  many  onrvedsnrfkces  has  itf  Say, 
one  dronlar  oarT(<d  surCue.  Now  think  of  all  Ihe  things  yoa  have  seen  cf  tU 
•haps.  Are  the  bandboi  and  drum  aolid  t  Tuu  have  mentioned  a  ootnmn,  a 
pole,  a  niller,  as  being  like  a  oyliader  i  are  Ihty  solid  ur  hollow  I  Is  the  aylindW 
a  good  ahape  lo  roll  along  t  Yes,  and  the  two  opposite  wheeb  of  a  oosch  are  like 
a  cylinder  with  Ihe  middle  pari  out  away.  Will  a  oone  roll  along!  No;  yoa  aes 
k  will  only  roll  roond  in  a  circle.  Which  U  the  four  soUdi  before  us  is  most  like 
0)e  stem  of  a  treat  WbitAi  reKmblns  an  orange t  Which  is  Dealeat  to  Ihe  ahqa 
of  the  room  we  bm  In  I    WUeh  la  like  a  suoar-loaf  I 

These  qnealiona  ahonld  be  exlended  and  somelilDes  reversed ;  aa,  What  Ii 
•haped  like  a  oylinder  t  Ac. 

The  advantage  s^ned  by  learniBg  first  the  nmiUr  Keometrie  fignrea  is  the 
•eeumoy  and  oertainly  which  it  girn  Ihe  Wmer;bDl,  whatever  the  Usson  nuf 
be  in  which  «bj*elt  ar«  tiMd,  their  ferma  should  he  analyied. 

Celsr. 

The  most  aimple  meaoB  we  know  of  hy  wbich  to  impart  an  accnnts 

knowledge  of  this  sobject  is  to  bare  the  Tarions  tiots  on  Mpamto 

CMrda,  Md  b«^nning  with  the  three  primitive  colon,  red,  blue,  and 

yellow,  to  eihibit  aeveral  ahades  of  each,  taking  care  to  impreni  tfaeia 
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separately  npoa  the  memorj',  Thew  Tariotn  cwdi  msy  than  b« 
tbrowD  together,  and  the  children  exerdsed  in  Belectiog  particalu 
tinta.  In  anbseqneDt  leaBons,  the  colors  in  clothes,  pictures,  nnd  other 
objects  maj  be  distinguished,  and  then  the  memory  exerdaed  bj 
calling  to  mind  absent  things  in  which  ihey  oconr.  The  intermediate 
colon,  purple,  orange,  and  green  should  next  be  gone  through  in  the 
Hune  manner ;  proceeding  then  to  the  I«m  pnre,  as  brown  and  gn^. 
It  will  be  found  that  very  few  children  have  any  certain  knowledgt 
(rf  colors  without  this  instruotkni,  and  tbnt  it  can  be  made  attractive 
by  coDBtant  reference  to  nature.  When  the  subject  is  so  for  learned, 
it  may  be  extended  by  teaching  the  distinction  between  reflected 
colors  and  those  transmitted  through  transparent  substances,  as  glass, 
fluids,  and  air.  Prismatic  colors  may  be  easily  shown,  by  throwing 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  wall  or  ceiling,  and  by  allowing 
the  children  to  look  through  the  prism. 

Hie  colon  of  thin  films  are  eauly  shown,  1^  letting  fall  a  drop  of 
ml  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  in  soap-bubbles.  Various  other  distinc- 
tions will  occiirtotheteacher,who»hould  consider  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  simple  elements  is  most  important  to  the  fiiture  progress  of 
the  child. 

Spitnun  IrMHiB — Priwiltiv*  Colert. 

TMdUr — 1  am  gotng  to  giia  700  a  haon  ibont  colon  to-duj ;  bnl  lint,  cas 
yoa  UU  DM  what  anablei  yoa  to  see  them  I  If  yoar  eyea  milce  jog  we  oolon, 
how  ii  H  Ibst  jiia  vtxt  wA  wea  tbem  «  nighl ;  Well,  dow  tell  me  bow  it  ia  thrt 
JOB  can  Ma  in  Iha  day.  Tn ;  thst  is,  withont  the  light  yon  oauld  not  >ee  ihinn 
at  all.  Are  all  thinf^  colored  I  No ;  aome  ihingi  are  whiia,  md  some  tire  UaiA, 
•nd  wUte  sad  Usek  are  not  Mriora;  the  air  io  Ui«  room  haa  no  color,  nor  whila 
■apnr  If  eTnjr  thiag  Id  tlia  world  were  white,  do  you  thitik  it  would  be  aa 
beantifnl  M  it  bl  Tel,  in  wialw,wben  Ihin^  ar«  cavert?d  with  anew,  we  like  to 
ase  K;  but  ia  cter;  tbing  white  Ihirt  T  Yoa  an  right,  the  >ky  t>  atill  blue,  the 
hoaaLj  and  treea  and  aaimab  are  not  altered,  except  where  (he  anow  liea.  lliFrv 
aro  a  graat  many  culora  in  nature,  bnl  to-dny  we  will  talk  aboat  oiVly  three.  Tbo 
Brat  1  iball  ahow  yon  la  Uu;  and  tee,  I  have  aeverat  abades  of  Une,  aooie  light 
■ad  Hme  dark.  Look  at  Iham  well,  and  tbeo  tell  me  ir  von  aee  any  thing  slae  in 
the  room  that  ia  blae.  Ton  «y  jonr  rrook  it  blue  ;  well,  whieh  a  tbeae  tinta  is 
moat  nke  yonr  frook  I  Tea,  that  ia  right,  it  la  dark  bltu.  What  other  thins  do 
yon  aea  thit  ii  Unel  S«aia  tyaa  an  Une.  Well,  ao  they  ar*;  aoaie  u«  dark 
Moo  and  Bome  light  Une.  Can  yoa  Id!  me  any  thing  elaa  thai  iaUneT  Who 
willfiadontwhiohef  Iheaa  tinta  ia  like  the  akyt  Tea;  It  laa^  bhw.  Blaa 
ia  a  Tery  pkaaanl  aolor  to  look  on,  and  Ood  haa  made  many  thma  In  Datura  oT 
tUa  oolar,  m  the  aky,  <nd  alao  Ihe  ae*  and  laket  which  reflect  tae  color  of  the 
Ay ;  anwogat  Bowen,  tile  btBe-bell,  violet,  and  iria  are  of  thia  eoh>r,  ai  are  lonu 
•iMea  and  ihdk.  If  tke  aky  were  red  InatFad  of  blue,  H  would  be  moat  painful 
to  Ik  CTe-  SoowtiiBaa,  wboi  a  town  k  oo  fire,  or  wbao  s  volcano  ia  pooriiig  out 
lara  and  Gre,  the  aky  ia  red,  and  it  ia  tben  terrible  to  aee ;  bat  it  ia  rery  pleannt 
Id  kxA  at  the  blue  aky  or  the  diatant  aeft.  and  think  how  good  and  great  God  la, 
who  made  thif  beautiful  world  for  hb  glory  and  oar  naa. 

The  next  wlor  I  have  to  ahow  von  ia  red.    It  la  vbtt  bright,  and  girra  great 
beauty  to  many  tbinn.    Oat  of  all  theae  ahadea  of  rod,  who  will  ahow  me  tha 
%{lHvat  or  palMt  red!    Tn ;  that  ia  right.    What  hare  you  aeen  of  that  eolor  I 
'      '  'it ;  the  Tuae  and  alhir  (iica  are  oftbia  tint,bat  aome  parlJof  Ihe  boe  ar« 
If  red.     Wbo  wQl  ahow  me  Ihe  aoior  of  the  lijw  I    Now  who  will  pdnt 
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to  tks  brightest  nil  Wbat  haTe  jtm  aeen  of  that  hiMt  "A  po|Wi"  "• 
nidier's  ocat,"  "  a  aoDn try- woman 'f  cloak."  Tn,  aJl  tfaeae  arv  of  a  brighl  red, 
and  many  other  thiofp  wa  wold  name :  but  now  we  man  look  fur  the  ildriul 
Kd.  What  hare  yoaaecn  lik«  Uiall  Very  good;  many  flowets  are  of  thiirich 
<ob>T,  and  eo  are  many  kindi  of  maleriat),  auch  aa  nlk,  min,  collon,  ■tafT,  and 
rarion  otber  tbingi.  Now  repeat  tbe  namca  of  the  di^rent  abadn  of  red.  I 
mut  yoQ  all  to  ibnt  your  «y«,  and  not  open  tbeoi  aetil  I  ataoip  my  foot.  Now 
wbat  oolor  am  I  holding  ppl  Some  Bay  goldcD  color,  Boma  my  yellow;  well, 
jellow  ia  tbe  propter  name.  When  the  ann  ia  aetting,  it  «Ma  a  rirb  yellow  light  orcr 
fvety  thing.  Nim  try  and  think  of  ■nmstbing  yon  hate  seen  of  thiatiDl.  "The 
aand  on  the  eea  nhore,"  "aome  kind  c€  rockt,"  "  the  oom  wfara  it  ia  ripe,"  "tbe 
)eaT«  of  ireci  in  sntomn."  Tea ;  all  theae  are  of  a  yellowjtb  color,  and  tba 
■nd  in  great  dnerbi  baa  thli  tist  too,  Can  yon  tliiuk  of  any  metali  at  Ihia 
eolorl  How,  aome  fruilal  Now,aonie  fiowenf  Well  yon  bare  named  a  grrst 
many  thingi,  and  there  are  man;  more,  auch  aa  anlphar,  moalard,  the  pretty 
flowcra  of  iho  labamnin  tree,  the  fane  buihea  on  tbe  bills,  the  daSodil,  and  the 
aunflower.  Kotv  you  may  louk  at  eaoh  otlier'a  dreaaea,  and  find  me  all  1be  parti 
thai  arc  either  blge,  rod  or  yellow ;  Bnt  liad  the  dark  ahadca,  Ihea  tbe  light  onea. 
Kow  *ve  have  found  ont  ao  many  oolored  thinn,  let  na  liniah  OOT  icwan  bj 
pointing  uat  all  the  thinga  that  are  white,  and  uicd  thoae  Jhal  are  black  in  the 
room,  'n'hito  a  like  bright  daylight,  and  black  ia  like  dark  night.  When  I 
pat  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  a  piece  of  black  ckitb  nde  by  dde,  tbqr  bmh  look 
brighter  by  contnul,  and  ao  alao  colore  mike  each  olher  look  brighter.  The  aea 
aeema  of  a  dt-epcr  blae  when  we  lee  it  and  the  yellow  ahore  at  the  anme  lime ; 
and  if  red  and  blue  floweri  are  placed  together,  it  tnakea  tbem  both  appear  (er; 
brighL  If  all  tbinga  were  of  one  bno,  it  would  look  m?  dull ;  bnt  tbe  sky,  the 
In-ei,  the  flowers  and  animali  are  all  distinct  and  beautlfo],  becanac  each  baa  ita 
own  abode  of  ooior. 

Sitt. 

It  ia  of  little  aae  to  make  chiMreo  repeat  tablet  of  loDg  and  squAre 
measure,  tiiiless  we  fint  toake  tbem  practically  acqntunted  with  the 
wit  of  meaaare  npon  which  they  are  bated.  Tbe  teacher  should 
therefore  begin  by  teaching  what  an  inch,  a  foot,  and  a  yard  are ;  and 
tor  this  purpose  a  measure  should  be  kept  iQ  the  tcbool.  A  five-foot 
rod,  with  white  figures  on  a  black  ground,  is  be«t  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  common  carpenter's  rule  will  do. 

When  tbe  children  are  well  acquainted  with  the  divisions  on  tbe 
rod  or  rule,  various  objects,  la^e  and  small,  should  be  measured  before 
Aem,  and  their  dimensions  repeated.  The  children  may  then  ba 
ejerdsed  in  drawing  lines  of  epedSed  lengths  on  the  blackboard  or 
■lat«8.  Tbe  next  step  is  for  them  to  endeavor  to  guess  at  the  dimen- 
■ioM  of  tbinga  placed  before  them,  and  then  to  correct  tbe  various 
gaessea  by  measuring  the  object*.  ,  Tbe  sizes  of  things  mentjoned  in 
other  lessons  may  be  made,  nscful  exercises  for  the  judgment  of 
measure,  as  also  the  comparative  size  of  objects  ot  tbe  same  dan. 
Sftcinun  £«**an>. 

We  are  going  to  learn  to-day  to  diatJngnish  (hinga  by  their  aiie.  Some  things, 
yon  know,  ai«  small,  aome  great.  Children  are  not  all  of  one  aiie  or  of  um 
bight.  Bee,  I  btvp  placed  four  ehildren  in  a  row  before  yon,  will  yoa  lell  ma 
which  ia  tbe  talleit  t  How  tall  ihould  yon  think  he  i*  t  Well,  we  will  try  how. 
high  ho  b  by  tbe  meaanre :  count  the  (ieet  and  iachea  with  me ;  three  feet  and 
oi^t  in«hes,  and  he  aoya  ha  k  ais  yean  old.    Now,  how  taU  la  the  leaat  of  tl^C 
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faort  W«  Aall  Me  wbo  b  right.  Toa  aee  iha  b  two  fett  l«i>  inohM  hlgtt,  and 
tit  m  three  yean  old,  bo  you  >ee  the  hight  of  children  i>  utually  in  proporlnm 
ti>  their  ai^;  they  cuntinne  to  gtov  antil  tlity  nru  a>  big  u  men  and  wiimeD,aDd 
a  (aUmiui  ia  ail  Teet  high;  a  womaa  la  nol  lo  lull.  Bat aofne pwple  are  larfge  and 
•toot,  athen  are  thin,  ao  thnt  one  man  may  be  renlly  larger  than  another,  tfaoogk 
BOI  ao  tHll.  Look  at  thb  aheet  of  paper,  and  thia  ilate ;  yon  aee  that  ihcy  are 
ouolly  the  wneteDglh  and  brudlh  but  which  ■»  the  larger  t  The  alale.  Wlwl 
nil  boidi  i*  not  «o  long  nor  ao  wido  aa  the  slate.  Which  Is  iht  larger!  llie 
book.  Why  f  It  ii  ao  ranch  thicker.  Hon  high  do  yoo  think  this  room  iai 
Uow  bag  t  How  wide  I  Bow  high  ia  the  door  1  Could  u  elephant  grt  in  at 
the  dour  I  So;  It  waa  only  made  for  (he  highl  and  siie  of  mrn.  If  an 
elephaot  were  in  the  nxini,  how  high  woold  he  uand  T  Tan  feeL  hook,  I  now 
bold  np  thIa  meaanre,  ao  that  it  reocbea  ten  (eel  froni  the  gninnd  ;  (hat  la  very 
high  for  an  animal  to  he)  hut  tlie  girafie  la  liileen  feet  high  ;  ao  that  a  man 
alanding  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  wonld  only  he  raised  aa  high  ai  a  gitaSii ! 
Cmi  Jim  think  huw  large  a  whale  isT  He  la  KTcnty  feet  long!  We  mnat 
tneasnre  his  length  in  the  ptoy-ground,  for  we  haie  no  room  here.  The  little 
Barhary  mouse  is  the  smallfat  of  fonr-Iboted  beasts ;  he  could  lie  in  the  hollow  of 
■  «hlld's  hand.    How  smell  he  woald  look  placed  bolde  a  wbate  1 

Pn>gTt**ivt  Sixtt, — A  grain  of  aond  Is  ■mBllcr  than  a  gmrel-atone  ;  a  graTel- 
atone  thnn  a  pebble-;  a  pebble  than  a  bonlder-stone ;  n  boulder  than  a  rock ;  a 
lock  than  a  hill ;  a  hill  than  •  moantain.  A  monniain  oompared  to  the  esnh  in 
like  a  bonlder  oompored  to  a  mountain.  The  earth  compared  to  the  ann  in  toe, 
la  like  a  monse  compared  to  an  elephant.    • 

Sir  J.  Iletschel  anggests  that,  in  dcMribing  tha  bdIrt  system,  the  bdo  may  be 


repreasDted  by  ■  globe  two  fret  in  diameter  j  Mercury,  by  a  grain  of  muitard- 
_._.    IT I .1     -r..  .1.    .      ...     »•  _     .  .  ,i]i(.r  Jafgg  jJqi,  1|(-> 

,         .       ',  a    modorBlely   s 
tmnge ;  Saturn,  by  a  amal!  orange ;  Uranna,  a  full-aiied  oherry,  or  imalt  plam  | 


;  Veuns,  by  a  pea  ;  the  Earth,  by  a  pea ;  Mars,  a  rather  large  ^n's  head : 
Veata,   Jnno,  Ceres,  Psllaa,  by  grains  of  sand  ;    Jnpiter,  a    mc^erstely   sized 
trnnge;  Saturn,  by  a  an   " 
Nsptnne,  a  large  plam. 
Such  thing*  aa  the  Ibllowing  may  be  shown  to  the  children  to  illostrate  pro- 

S—dt. — P(W7  "^1  mustard  seed,  sweet-pea,  garden  pea,  bean,  not,  walnnt, 


A  tfiiet  lioe,  a  fiber  ot  silk  or  ootton,  a  hair,  a  bristle,  a  thread,  a  packthread, 
twine,  cord,  rope,  cable. 

Tluetntta^-^rtr  paper,  writing  paper,  parchment,  card,  pasteboard,  milL- 
board,  a  piece  of  deal  board  ;  ganie,  Dinalin,  Blk,  lineu,  sheeting  suil-ckilb, 
aaoking,  and  earpeL 

Ordtr  Qud  Pontum. 
In  Mctutomiag  children  to  judga  of  relative  pMitioo,  ihe  number 
of  objects  referred  to  aliould  at  Srst  be  veiy  limited ;  two  or  three 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  illustrate  moat  of  the  positions  in  a  practical 
Etaoner,  which  should  be  done  frequentlj,  or  until  clearly  recollected. 
The  tMoher  may  also  place  uver&l  children  in  a  line;  or  square,  in 
pain ;  or  Ihreee,  singly ;  or  in  a  group,  and  so  on,  to  explain  thoM 
terms. 

Ifake  tha  children  name  the  poeitkni  of  the  objects  in  the  room,  n 
tbe  fireplace  at  oiw  end,  the  door  in  the  middle  of  one  aide,  the 
windows  ftt  the  opposite  side.  Let  the  teacher  then  sketch  on  the 
blackboard  a  plan  of  the  room,  and  mark  the  place  of  the  several 
objects;  the  children  may  copy  thb  on  their  slates;  change  the 
position  of  light  articles,  as  a  stool  or  chairs,  snd  mark  their  new 
places  on  tlie  plan.  Make  a  similar  sketch  of  one  side  of  the  roont, 
aad  inark  the  place  of  the  windows,  pictures,  dcc^  snd  let  tbe  uLildFea 
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do  the  Bime  on  their  siktea.  Halce  an  outline  onlj  of  the  wnll  or  Hoar 
OD  th«  biackboArd,  and  let  the  children  mark  od  it  the  position  of 
■ecoodar;  objects. 

Teach  (be  children  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Describe  and  illuetrato  the  meaning  of  oanMs  of  collections  of  things; 
M  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  flock  of  sbeep,  a  herd  of 
■wine,  a  crowd  of  people,  a  group  of  itnn,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  ■  wood, 
a  forest,  a  grove  of  trees,  a  fleet  of  sbipt,  a  shoal  of  flsh,  a  covey  of 
Urds,  a  street,  and  a  square  of  houses, 

SeatUrtd. — The  stars  appear  to  be  scattered  over  the  sky ;  com  is 
scattered  over  the  ground  for  seed ;  gnUn  is  scattered  in  the  poulcry- 
jard  for  the  fowls  to  feed  on ;  if  a  shepherd  leave  his  sheep,  they  no 
longer  remain  as  a  Bock,  but  become  scattered  abroad. 

Compact. — In  a  h&yrich,  or  a  stack  of  oats,  the  stems  and  seeds 
are  all  pressed  tc^ther  in  a  compact  mass.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  stack  of  wood  or  turf;  rocks  are  compact  masses  of  stone ;  the 
leaves  of  gnus  in  a  field  stand  close  together,  hut  the  flowers  are 
scattered  over  the  field;  in  a  garden,  the  flower*  are  arranged  in 
order.     Many  other  terms  should  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 

Make  the  children  well  acquainted  with  the  cardinal  points  as  relates 
to  the  school-room,  and  try  to  extend  tliis  knowledge  by  the  relative 
position  of  their  respective  homes.  On  the  blackboard  make  dots  or 
points  in  diflereot  positions  at  the  top,  bottom,  right  band,  and  left. 
Make  points  in  the  position  of  the  angles  of  triangles,  squares,  iind 
other  figures.  Hake  dots  to  represent  the  capital  letters,  or  to  suggest 
the  form  of  any  other  objects,  and  let  the  children  describe  their 
positions. 

Show  a  picture  to  the  class,  and  make  them  describe  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts.  Remove  the  picture,  and  require  them  to  do 
the  same  from  memory.  Make  a  simple  arrangement  of  dots  or 
figures  OD  the  blackboard  ;  let  the  children  look  well  at  it :  erase  it, 
and  let  some  one  of  the  class  try  to  reproduce  it,  the  rest  trying  to 
correct  him  when  wrong. 

Spteimai  Ltuan. 
Let  tbe  tceeher  akelob  a  ansl]  bnt  loaiirste  plan  of  the  •choal-ronin  on  Ilia 
blackboard,  and  mark  icrcM  il  two  liim  at  right  uiglei  to  each  other,  directed 
to  tliB  cardinal  pmoM.  First  allow  tbe  ohildrcn  to  point  out  the  diSercDt  paiia  of 
the  plan,  and  particnUrl;  tbe  poaition  Ihey  theiuelTra  occupy  on  it.  If  w«  go 
out  at  the  frODt  door  of  tho  aohnol,  what  Mreet  do  wc  set  Into  I  Which  way  does 
it  tie  I  Tell  me,  that  I  may  add  it  to  the  drawing.  Now  it  la  drawn,  one  port 
goea  northward  and  the  other  to  the  aunlh.  Who  livei  in  tbia  itrcett  Ida. 
Point  in  the  direction  of  yonr  homo  ;  ii  il  north  or  soath  from  na  t     What  mnat 


I  pot  behind  die  plan  of  the  ■chool-room.  or  lo  the  ejvt  aide  of  it?  The  pla;- 
froondr  What  ahape  miut  I  draw  the  plny-([roand  t  Whi^ro  mult  I  nuvk  the 
awingat    Whit  itrect  ia  behind  tbe  ptuy -ground  T    Tea, atreel  lica  Dort^k 


lod  •oath.    Doei  »ay  ooe  ga  liome  that  iraj't    Do  you  go  along  any  other 

■treet  beaidea  f    Tea, street.    Ilien  you  go  to  the  eut ;  aee,  I  have  drawn 

ibfl  two  itreeta  that  brm  jour  way  home  ;  firat  f  ou  |to  so  br  tn  the  aodlh,  then 
TOO  tnra  to  the  east.  In  the  morniDfi,  the  aun  would  ahine  ahms  thii  Htreel,  or 
ntnn  the  eaat.  At  midday  he  would  ahine  only  on  the  north  aidR  of  the  atrrtt, 
or  from  the  BOBlh.  8tiow  me  which  nde  of  the  acbool  the  idd  ii  on  in  the 
■miming  t    At  nouo  t    In  the  evening  J 

Of  course  the  above  mast  be  varied  to  suit  the  locality,  but  its  use 
in  leading  to  first  ideas  of  geography  is  obvious,  and  its  gradual 
extension,  as  the  ideas  of  the  children  enlarge,  must  be 'left  to  the 
teacher,  When  much  more  advanced,  a  large  map  of  the  town  or 
neighborhood  should  be  used,  and  each  child  required  to  trace  its 
own  way  home,  and  any  streets  or  roads  h  has  been  accustomed  to 
traverse.  This  is  a  work  full  of  interest  and  real  instruction.  Mr. 
Wilderspin  recoramends  maps  on  a  large  scale  made  in  oil  cloth,  on 
which  the  childreu  could  walk,  and  movable  models  to  be  placed  on 
them.  This  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  plan,  but  also  an  expensive  one. 
It  might  be  very  useful,  however,  to  chalk  a  large  plan  on  the  floor 
for  the  younger  classes,  aa  it  would  possess  more  reality  to  them  from 
ita  siie  and  position  than  •  small  map  suspended  vertically. 
Number. 

Tint  ideas  of  number  are  beet  communicated  by  reference  to 
bmiliar  objecta,  and  these  should  be  of  several  kinds,  to  prevent  the 
association  of  the  numbers  with  one  class  of  things  only.  Let  the 
joanger  children  learn  to  count  cards,  books,  pence,  or  any  objects 
which  may  be  at  hand.  When  a  large  number  of  units  are  required, 
let  one  cirild  first  hold  up  a  finger,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  as  many 
as  are  wanted.  Or  let  them  hold  tip  a  finger  of  each  hand,  then  two, 
then  three,  or  more.  One  hand  may  be  held  up  with  the  fingera 
apread,  while  the  little  class  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five;  another 
hand  leads  them  to  ten,  another  to  fifteen,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
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■ra  able  to  count.  Tbis'baa  the  ftdrubigs  of  employing  both  biods 
Mid  eyes,  and  affordi  amnteme&t.  When  oDce  tbe  idea  oT  nniaber  ia 
acqnited,  ibe  aritbmetioon  wires  tbe  purpose  of  giving  combinaUcou 
of  Dumber,  and  of  working  any  arithmetical  problem. 

SfecimeH  Latan. 

"nie  teaobcr  ihonld  be  forniibed  with  Kreral  (eti  nf  imiU  objecte. 

Ttaelur. — I  hive  here  fiye  bnoJn,  fi*e  pcnoe,  mi  tnn  atickt ;  ooant  tbein  with 
me.  Nov,  I  ban  placed  tbem  all  on  the  floor,  and  I  vuit  some  little  rbild  u 
bring  me  two  book*.  That  ia  ri^ht.  Now  who  cui  bring  me  tbre«  boal»T 
Qnile  right;  noTpnlthtMnbock  a^tam.  Whocui  briDgmcapenDjandlwobonkBl 
Now  bring  three  sbcki  and  B  book.  Nov  k  boiJi,  n  peony,  nnd  B  itick.  How 
many  are  they  looetber  t  Who  can  brmg  me  four  MickB,  Rts  book*,  and  Rtc 
pence  I  'Who  will  wmrer  ma  a  qnntion  I  I  will.  Well,  how  man;  brolhera 
and  niten  biiTe  yon  I  Try  to  tirll  me  tlieir  namei.  Witllam,  Peter,  and  Mary. 
How  many  together  1  Who  can  connt  tbe  lega  of  the  chair  I  He  bara  of  the 
grate  ?    Clap  yoor  handa  once,  now  twice,  now  three  IJinea. 

Tbia  anbject  ia  too  simple  to  require  further  detail ;  yet  it  must  be 
tanght  progressively,  otherwise  the  mind  of  the  learneT  ia  apt  to 
become  confused.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  entirely  preliminary 
to  arithmetic,  and  therefore  it  is  beet  in  this  sbtge  to  keep  to  small 
numbers ;  and  when  arithmetic  is  commenced,  stiil  to  carry  on  the 
previous  process  in  conjunction  with  it,  in  order  to  give  reality  to  the 
TBiue  of  figurea.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  give  easy  exercises  in 
mental  arithmetic,  in  which  tbe  noUon  of  real  objects  Is  associated 
with  number. 

Wtiglt. 

In  commencing  this  subject,  tbe  teacher  should  first  call  attention 
to  such  general  facts  as  tbe  falling  of  bodies  towards  tbe  earth,  the 
tendency  <rf  water  to  flow  downward^  tbe  difficulty  of  raising  any 
ItMyy  object  up  from  the  ground,  and  the  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
human  frame.  Cubes  or  spheres  of  equal  size,  formed  of  lead,  stone, 
wood,  cork,  or  other  substancea,  strikingly  different  in  weight,  should 
be  examined  and  compared  by  the  children.  Bodies  that  are  hghler 
or  heavier  than  water  may  be  distinguished  by  actual  experiment. 
The  resistance  of  the  air  to  falling  bodies  may  be  easily  shown  by 
letting  fall  at  the  same  instant  such  things  as  wool,  cork,  and  lead, 
and  watching  their  unequal  rate  of  descenL  The  pupils  should  bo 
allowed  frequently  to  handle  and  compare  objects  of  different  density 
and  aize. 

Tbe  next  step  is  to  make  the  diildren  acquainted  with  tbe  standard 
wugbts,  and  then  to  let  them  judge  of  the  weights  of  various  things, 
testing  the  accuracy  of  their  guesses  by  weighing  the  objects  before 
them 

When  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  small  amounts  of  weight  ia 
kC(}uired,  it  may  be  extended  by  degrees  to  fumiliar  examples  crf^lc 


greater  qvantitin ;  but  in  this,  aa  in  the  caae  of  naniber,  it  ia  tuelcaa 
to  Bttempt  to  axpand  the  idea  too  rapidly;  the  process  must  be  pro- 
gnMawe,  ant),  if  hurried,  wonld  lose  its  reality. 

The  use  of  wooden  bricks  and  other  mechanical  toys  in  the  plaj- 
gronnd,  greatly  asaiits  in  developing  the  perception  of  weight. 

Some  idea  of  the  nnture  of  the  mechanic  powen  should  be  given 
in  connection  with  this  lubject,  and  this  inaj  be  easily  done  by  mean* 
of  models  and  by  umpla  experiments. 

Sptcimtn  Iimoa. 

Ilie  teacho' ibimtd  be  piorided  with  werertl  diS^rent  RibBlBnen  for  eiperimtnl 
Wool,  cork,  pinniee-MoDe,  marble,  wood,  lead,  m  meb  object*  as  are  within  reach,  . 
msT  be  Died  for  illitttrBtitai. 

Ttaeker. — You  see  in  my  baod  two  balls  of  eqool  siie.  I  want  «Dnra  one  to 
Irj  liir  Die  which  is  the  lighter  of  the  two.  They  ore  very  diffl^reot  in  weight; 
one  11  B  ball  of  cork  and  the  other  (rf  lead.  If  1  let  the  1«deii  ball  drop  from  my 
hand,  can  yoa  tell  me  the  direclioa  in  which  it  will  gol  It  will  fiill  dawn  to  the 
Boor.  Yce,  fur  we  nerer  tee  any  thins  fiill  np  to  the  oeiling  or  to  one  side,  hot 
alwaye  downwardi,  beaBnae  the  uKb  drawl  all  tba  lOialler  things  which  are  near 
it  toH-ardi  ilaeir.  The  i^arth  drawi  all  yau  little  childrt:n  towards  it,  end  when 
voo  try  to  climb  a  hiti,  yon  find  that  lifting  yonr  fi-et  from  the  earth  ia  bard  work. 
Will  yon  waleh  wh&t  takes  pbc«  when  I  let  the  ball  of  lead  fall  from  my  hand  t 
it  alrikea  (he  floor  and  makea  a  loud  noiie.  Now  tee  JT  the  aartie  tskca  place  whrn 
1  drc^  the  ball  of  cork.  Nu,  it  makni  only  a  fjiaC  soand.  Why  is  thisT  The 
lead  is  heavy  anil  the  oork  b  light  I  have  here  two  more  balb,  tnie  of  wood  aai 
one  of  stone.  Who  will  come  aod  try  their  diSL'reat  weights  1  I  am  now  going 
to  place  Ihe  foar  balls  in  Ihii  glaa  of  water,  and  yon  mnet  obserre  what  happcni. 
Two  of  them  sink  and  two  swim.  Why  do  the  cork  and  wooden  bnib  iwimf 
Tou  can  not  tell ;  wril,  1  mnul  eipUiin  to  you  that  wood  and  oork  era  lighter  than 
water,  and  so  come  to  the  larfaco  ;  bat  lead  and  itone  are  heavier  than  water, 
and  nnk  down  in  it.  A  fish  swims  in  the  water,  becaose  it  is  about  (he  aama 
wdght  HI  water ;  but  an  oyater  lica  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  hecauaa  it  has  a 
benvy  ihell.  If  things  upon  the  earth  )uid  no  weight,  men  and  aniinnli  would 
not  raqnire  to  be  strong  |  but  the  larger  sa  animal  is,  the  more  strength  it  masl 
h-iTs,  to  ba  able  to  moTe  about.  Oiuld  any  little  child  here  Ufl  me  fWmi  tho 
ground  1  No,  I  am  too  h«iTy,  and  yoa  are  nut  strong  enough.  Quite  true,  bat 
I  cuald  M  any  of  yoa,  beeanw  yon  are  all  lif^ter  than  I  am,  and  I  moat  hare  . 
■treagth  enough  to  be  able  to  move  my  own  weight.  A  horu  can  cnrry  a  man 
bi-cams  a  borae  ia  larger  and  heavier  than  a  man,  nnd  has  more  atrcngth.  If  a 
little  ehild  were  to  ran  a  great  way,  wonld  he  not  be  lireJ  T  Yes,  he  wunld  han 
to  mrrjt  the  weight  oT  his  own  boiiy  all  the  way  ha  want,  and  this  would  tire  him. 
JjmA  at  the  walb  of  the  eehuol-room.  What  are  they  mode  oft  Are  they  not 
.  Ttry  heavyl  Why  do  they  not  tMl  T  Becaose  they  are  upright  or  rertical. 
Wooldlhey  stand  i'f  they  were  inclined  ?  No,  they  wonld  then  (oil ;  for  all  heavy 
things  which  arc  not  supported  will  fall  atratght  down.  When  we  stimd,  we  take 
earo  to  stsad  upr^ht,  or  else  wo  should  till.  When  people  fall,  we  aay  they  loan 
their  bulance  ;  that  ia,  they  throw  more  of  their  weisht  to  one  side  thnn  to  th* 
other,  which  csuaes  them  to  come  to  the  gruund.  Would  yuu  Btnnd  near  s  wall 
that  leaned  to  one  side  1  No,  it  would  ba  dangerons  to  do  so  i  It  might  bll  and 
kiUiroa. 

Some  things  are  very  light,  compared  with  others  of  the  same  siio.  Will  yon 
(rU  me  of  uU  the  light  Ihingi  yon  koowt  Now  name  those  that  ore  heavy.  Will 
yon  try  to  think  of  things  that  ate  bought  snrf  sold  by  weight !  I  have  here  a 
peaoy  and  a  halfpenny )  why  I*  the  penny  worth  more  than  the  ballt>esn]pt 
BtMtaase  it  is  lari^  and  heavier.     Yes,  metals  are  valaed  by  weighL 

Wbea  I  pot  this  Iron  weight  into  one  scale,  and  thia  piece  of  wood  in  the  othsr,    . 
what  happens  t    The  scale  with  the  iron  sinks  down ;  the  other  rjaei.     Why  Is 
Oiat    Bsaaaw  tfcs  trim  is  heavier.    And  whteh  Is  the  larger  ?   Ihawood.  WkllMC 
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•boDld  JOG  tbfli  Mj  of  tha  ireod  1  It  ia  a  Uxhbr  nbatuioa  than  tbe  Iran.  I 
now  put  •  pncluge  rf  woni  Into  use  acale,  and  tha  pireo  of  wood  in  thr  other. 
WiLch  appears  (be  hnTier  now  T  Tbe  wood.  Which  ia  the  largor  T  The 
paekuge  i>f  wnj.  So  we  fiod  Ihat  wool  ia  liglitvr  than  wood  hi  proportiui  to  ita 
aiie.  All  thiiiga  which  we  ace  have  weight.  K»en  the  oir  haa  ■onie  weight,  aa 
yon  will  Itarn  ia  a  future  Inson.  It  il  were  Rol  (u,  we  abiiDid  hnvs  mi  power  to 
miire  or  tu  work  ;  witliODt  vaif^t,  the  werkmau'a  haoimer  would  not  itrike,  Iha 
waltr  woald  not  turn  the  milt  to  grind  tlie  mm,  or  tbe  wind  moie  Ibe  jreat  ahipa 
Itrer  (lie  ava,  to  futch  m  good  tbingi  from  diatant  eountriea,  Errn  the  rain  oonld 
nut  &I1  from  Ibe  tkj  tn  make  ihinga  prow,  if  it  had  not  aoniB  weight;  ao  that 
when  we  find  h  drflicnlt  aud  kaborion*  to  mnre  aboot.  or  oarry  bravy  Ihinga,  we 
■hould  remember  how  oacTul  and  ncceieary  it  ii  for  thinga  to  have  weiglil,  HDd 
how  Ood,  in  hii  wisdom  and  goodnen,  made  ever;  thing  juat  aa  brsTy  aa  it 
aboald  be.  He  made  the  air  light  for  w  to  breathe  and  to  iimvc  abottl  in,  the 
heafv  ■tonca  to  bnild  onr  bootea,  Ilj^ht  wool  and  eouon  to  make  tu  warm  eloibea, 
aiid  bniTj  metab  to  make  our  toola.  Let  ira  alwaya  think  llut  Ue  haa  made 
eicr;  thing  in  tbe  way  it  should  be. 

Sound. 
Firit  leBSOtis  on  this  subject  should  not  be  of  a  musical  character, 
but  chieflj  confined  to  the  discrimtnation  of  ordinary  sounds.  Tlie 
attention  of  the  pupils  may  be  directed  to  tbe  varieties  of  the  human 
voice  in  ciiildrcn  and  gronn  persons,  in  men  and  women,  and  in 
different  individuals;  also  to  the  different  modes  of  utterance,  aa 
spAaking,  culling,  singing,  whispering,  and  so  on.  Sounds  may  be 
produced  experimentally,  as  by  tfae  ringing  of  bells,  the  noise  made 
by  striking  various  bodies,  and  by  other  means;  and  these  should  be 
divided  into  sharp,  grave,  loud,  faint,  or  as  many  varieties  as  can  be 
exhibited. 

The  next  8t«p  is  to  require  the  pupils  to  observe  sounds  for  them- 
Belves.  Cliildren,  when  first  called  upon  to  mention  the  sounds  they 
are  acquainted  with,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  remember  more  than 
ten  or  twelve ;  but  we  have  known  msny  who,  in  a  week  or  two  after 
their  attention  had  been  directed  to  tbe  subject,  could  enumerata 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  It  is  useful  to  lend  them  to  classify  tlidr 
observations,  as  into  the  voices  of  beasts,  birds,  sonnds  produced  by 
insects,  by  the  footfall  of  men  and  animals,  by  the  motion  of  car- 
riages and  machinery,  by  workmen  iu  performing  various  mechanical 
operations,  sounds  produced  by  the  motion  of  water,  air,  am.!  by  other 
Datnral  causes.  Sounds  may  also  be  divided  into  kinds,  as  roaring, 
rumbling,  crashing,  crackling,  murmuring,  rolling,  tinkling,  echoing, 
and  so  on ;  the  intention  of  such  exercises  being  to  connect  words 
with  definite  ideas,  and  to  cultivate  haUta  of  correct  observaUon. 

Dirtttiatu  far  a  Laatm  an  Saund. 
Strike  In  anooaaaion  two  bella,  one  ranoh  aharper  in  t<me  Aan  the  other,  and 
Mil  attention  (a  the  diSifTent  i^tch  in  their  aoanda.  Let  tlie  children  It;  tn 
-produce  high  and  low  (onea  with  the  raroa.  Prod»ce  aodden  diarp  soiaea,  aa  by 
striking  hard  rafaataneea,  by  Ibe  breflkiog  of  wood,  or  by  (he  shildren  nJliog  out 
Id  s  high  key  and  Mopping  auddenly ;  llien  aounda  of  ui  oppowte  oluMatw,  M  I7 
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Um  npM  itM>T«in«nt  of  the  le«t  oT  nitnjr  ohildreo,  m  they  lit  In  th*  galtirr,  b? 
.H>IUng  aaj  bea*y  object  on  ihc  floor,  or  by  tbii  kiwer  tuD«  of  die  Tuice.  Call 
4tlteDtHHi  to  mrh  ilight  ■oandi  «■  IbiMe  prodnoed  by  the  rubbing  ur  Btriking  of 
■Tsriona  (nbmncci,  tad  tbna  let  the  ohildren  li*t«D  with  clused  cyei,  uud  try  to 
detcrminu  the  nuea  which  prodiKS  tliem.  FlaiHi  Beferal  childrea  out  of  night 
md  lei  Ihem  apeak  Id  ■oociiwod,  wliile  the  clue  try  to  dii^rimiuiile  llieir  TiHuei. 
Diiaot  att^ilioD  lo  tbe  IwliDg*  ei^pr«ued  by  the  huiiisu  voice  in  excbmutioii*  cf 
(arrow,  joy,  pain,  terror,  mirth,  uid  other  entotione,  and  to  the  roiota  uT  animalt 
•ipniaiiTU  of  ibi^ir  (eelioga  and  naiiti. 

Bxpbiin  the  dif&renoe  betw<«n  inarticalota  aonndi,  inob  as  langhing,  aobbiag, 
.DinUwDfi,  acreainicg ;  Bud  anioulate  aODoda,  aa  apiafclng  and  tlDging. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  Imiti-uctiaD  given  in  eaub  laauD  niiut,  of  courae, 
depend  entirely  upoD  the  age  and  adranaument  of  the  pu|Hli ;  the  (object  may  a* 
tasily  be  treated  in  a  way  to  suit  a  vhild  of  three  (a  of  tra  yoan  of  agr,  and  suoh 
prdiminary  Iwona  ire  an  exoellent  preparation  fur  (.■orreotuen  of  ear  in  apesklDg 
.and  aingiDg.  Indeed,  when  developed,  the  imitative  power  uf  children  ia  ao  great 
''   '  .    '.    IS  or  inflevtioDa  of  vuGB  are  difficnit  lo  them;  and  lienca 


the  imponanoe  of  a  pure  proDnocnatiua  and  correct  munner  of  qx'nking  in  the 
traehrr,  ac  defecla  in  Ibia  leqieol  are  but  too  readily  imitated,  and  bad  baUta 

Dtvelaping  Iittnnt  en  ObjtcU. 

^heo,  by  the  preceding  series  of  lessons,  some  idea  of  tbe  general 
propertiea  of  things  has  been  imparted,  the  observation  of  particular 
objecta  should  be  coinmenc«d ;  but  we  muat  always  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  pHncipie  on  which  this  kind  of  lesson  rests,  viz^  that  the 
diildren  should  <)iM?over  for  tlieraselves  the  qualities  of  the  object 
under  examination,  the  teacher  merely  supplying  the  words  needed  to 
express  them  ;  for  to  tell  the  pupil  that  such  and  such  qunlitics  exist 
in  it,  which  we  are  not  able  to  denionstrate,  will  not  develop  his 
Realties.  Hence  it  follows,  that  attention  should  be  called  only  to 
tfae  more  palpable  and  striking  characteristics,  and  that,  if  posnble, 
the  aame  quality  should  be  traced  throngh  several  examples,  and  even 
contrasted  with  its  opp<«ite,  to  render  it  more  evident 

Suppose,  for  instance,  two  such  substances  as  glass  and  india-rubber 
were  chosen  for  a  lesson.  The  most  striking  properties  of  the  glass 
■re  that  it  is  transparent,  hard,  brittle,  sonorous,  rigid,  reflective, 
ntese  are  rendered  more  evident  by  contrasting  them  with  the 
qnatities  of  the  india-rubber,  which  ia  opaque,  soft,  tough,  not  sonoroua, 
flexible,  dull.  The  idea  of  transparency  may  be  rendered  more 
general  by  reference  to  water,  air,  mica,  crystals,  and  other  eiampleit, 
and  also  by  extending  the  idea  of  the  opposite  property  of  opacity, 
and  so' on  with  the  remaining  qualities.  We  will  now  proceed  to  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  teaching. 

Lutm  <m  Cat  and  Chmlk. 

Ttaeier. — 1^11  liw  wbat  yon  obarrre  in  the  pbject  1  now  ibow  yon.  Cltildrtit, 
—it  ia  white.  Ia  it  quite  while  1  Tea,  qaile  white.  What  el*e  have  yon  aeeu 
of  tbe  MOM  kJDd  of  white?  Linen,  piper,  (Dow.  Tell  me  tite  oolor  oS  thia 
o^eel.  It  ia  black.  Is  It  black  like  thia  piece  of  cloth  t  Kn,  the  ood  ia  bright 
■ad  the  «M)i  ia  noL    Bat  are  not  both  biack  t    Tea.    Ia  the  chalk  bright  and 
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Yn.  Rrpmt  now  with  ms,  o(»l  is  bUek  and  ndixU  tbe  light ; 
and  dull.  I  will  make  a  line  od  tbe  blackbnard  wiih  the  chalk.  How  i*  it  tlut  ttM 
ohatk  make*  a  white  mark  t  Some  of  it  ruba  off.  T«f,  it  ia  friiiU? :  that  ta,  it 
will  rob  or  oniniblc  sway.  Now  we  will  try  to  make  the  cool  mark.  Ha>  it  made 
■q;  miaki  Na  I  wili  tcit  jioa  Ibe  rcamn:  the  wood  is  aattrr  than  ihe  cod, 
imd  BO  it  will  Dut  mark.  'Weigh  the  two  aubitsoaa  id  ymr  bandi,  and  tell  ma 
are  ihey  heary  or  light  Try  which  feels  Ihc  harder.  Ualen  while  i  Mrike  eiich 
of  Uicm,  and  lell  me  what  yon  hear.  Tbe  runl  Kiv«  a  aharper  loDiid  Ihoii  the 
chalk.  I  a,  becaiiw  it  i*  baiter  j  for  yoa  will  Gud  that  atA  bodiis  g\te  a  dull, 
heavy  sannd,  and  hard  bodiea  a  atiarp  aunnd. 

I  um  gr^g  tu  hold  the  piece  of  ooal  in  the  S«ine  of  Ihia  ««ad1e ;  will  yon  watch 
what  take*  place  t  Itie  coal  buriu  and  f[ivt'i  out  amoke.  Say,  coal  bam*  nr  i* 
ermbiatibie.  Now,  watch  if  the  chalk  burn*  whan  JD  Ihe  Same.  No,  it  ncithv 
burn*  DOT  aniokr*.  Say,  chalk  will  not  bnrD  ;  it  ia  ineomliuMiiU,  It  ia  changed, 
Indeed,  by  the  heat,  hot  you  caD  Dot  aee  ihr  change  now. 

When  we  with  to  break  ooal  into  conveDirnt  piccn,  lioiv  do  we  da  il  f  With 
a  hammer.  Can  clialk  bu  broken  Id  the  aame  way  t  I«l  n*  try.  Yea,  both 
eoal  and  chalk  can  be  broken  by  a  blow,  and  nre  theirTore  colled  Irittit.  Do  yoa 
think  that  ooal  orvhulk  i*  made  by  mi^D  1  Nn;  I  will  tcl!  you:  they  are  bath 
dog  out  of  the  ground,  and  were  furmpd  by  the  power  of  Gud,  and  inch  tbinga 
■K  called  nmurat,  while  thing*  made  by  man  nre  called  anilkial.  !•  either  of 
thcM  ■ubilance*  transparent  T  No,  moat  rock*  and  other  thing*  dug  out  of  tbe 
earth  are  epajut,  that  w,  do  light  will  thiDB  throngh  them,  dot  cod  we  aee  through 
thpm.  Such  thing!  aa  are  neither  animal  nor  Tegelahle  are  called  mineral,  and 
thtM  are  mineral  Bubalancee.  Now  let  tH  reptat  what  we  have  learned  aboot 
tbeni :  Both  cunl  and  chalk  are  natural,  miner^,  opsqae,  britlle,  beavy.  Coal  ia 
also  (wmbnalibte,  blaek,  smcxith,  ahining,  hurd.  Chalk  is  white,  friable  aolt,  and 
will  nut  bum.  Yon  know  that  they  are  both  uacful.  Will  you  try  to  name  aame 
of  the  aae*  of  cnal  f  To  warm  inir  hooae*,  to  cook  with,  to  drive  ateam  engiDet, 
to  mike  gaa,  and  «o  on.  Now  aomc  of  Ibe  uae*  of  chalk  !  To  write  and  dra* 
with,  to  make  whilewaah,  to  make  lime,  to  manure  land.  Now  yon  hnre  ex- 
amined ibeae  two  anbalancc*  and  know  some  of  th«r  qnalilieB,  I  will  u-ll  yon 
aomelhing  more  aboat  them.  Coal  ii  gcncnily  tunnd  deep  down  in  the  eartli, 
and  men  ma*t  dig  down  to  gel  it.  Soma  uf  you  may  have  Been  a  well  oat  of 
whirh  water  ia  raiacd,  and  llie  ratmnce  to  a  coal  mine  ■  like  a  *ei7  deep  wolL 
Cp  Ihia  well  or  ahaft  Ihe  coal  is  drawn  by  a  rope  or  cbain,  moTcd  by  aiteam 
engine,  and  whioi  (he  workmen  wish  to  gr)  down  into  the  mine,  they  get  into  a 
boi  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  and  are  let  down.  If  yon  look  on  the  map  of 
England  fur  the  cnuntit*  of  North ombertand  and  Durham,  it  la  there,  on  both 
ddes  of  the  river  T^nc,  that  bo  mnny  coal  mine*  are  worked  ;  but  there  are  many 
other  pisoei  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  when*  coal  i*  foend. 

If  yOB  wiih  to  tee  a  coal  mine,  you  would  lirat  have  to  be  let  down  the  ahaft 
Tory  lari  and  then,  when  yon  arrived  at  thu  bottom,  you  would  find  many 
paasngc*  leading  in  dlRifrent  direclioiu,  along  which  little  cara  Isden  with  coal  ore 
drawn  by  borsra  or  puphcd  along  by  biij'a ;  and,  in  some  phuM'B  yoo  would  aee  Iba 
minrra  alfitfinit  the  coal  out  of  Ihe  earth  with  plcksxe  and  ipade,  each  witli  a 
luilem  to  light  him,  covered  whh  wire-gatne  ;  for  a  kind  of  gaa  like  thai  which 
burna  in  Ihu  atrcet  lampa  coma  out  of  the  cnal,  and  if  the  Same  of  a  eanille  or 
lamp  tuochea  It,  it  take*  Are  and  eiplude*  with  a  dreadrnl  noise,  often  killing  the 
poor  miner*  who  may  be  near;  bnt  Ihia  gna  will  not  pan  ihroogh  the  nnall  holes 
iu  the  wirc-gauu,  and  so  can  not  take  firs  from  tha  miner'a  light.  * 

Chalk  i*  dug  out  of  the  ground,  bnt  it  ia  not  *o  deep  in  the  earth  aa  onal,  and 
ia  often  cloae  to  the  aurbce.  The  men  who  din  it  oot  are  called  cbalk-CDlten,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  chalk  ia  used  to  put  on  land  to  make  wheat  and  other  erapa 
grow.  When  chalk  is  bnmed,  it  change*  into  qnkh-liitM,  and  i*  then  need  tat 
making  mortar  for  building.  Sometimes  clialk  ia  given  ti>  ealvea  to  lick,  or  pat 
into  tbe  water  which  cattle  drink.  Althongh  ahntk  is  now  fnuod  in  the  aidea  of 
hill*,  it  WB*  once  uadtraesth  the  ara ;  for  aeit-ahella  are  tinnd  miied  with  it, 
which  mmt  have  got  in  it  when  it  h'hi  in  a  aoft  atale  at  the  botlomof  Ihe  am,  juat 
aa  wo  find  ahella  miiid  with  thu  auft  luiid  on  Ihu  *e«-*liore  now.         dl.XWlC 
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Spoagt  and  Brtad, 

Let  HI  Mmpan  th«M  Iwo  llimgi,  «nd  ir;  to  ffaid  out  Ibrir  propcrtln.  flrat 
look  tt  the  ■poDge,  ud  tell  me  ita  tono ;  »  it  of  m  icfular  or  irregular  ihap*  T 
Whit  »  Ha  eulor  t  Feel  it,  and  tell  me  what  letnatjan  it  gtrem  U>  joar  haod.  ft 
ia  rough.  Looh  at  it,  and  tell  me  if  the  anriace  ia  naiform  or  eTerj  where  th« 
■me.  No,  H  ia  foil  of  holea.  Tbinga  wbioh  are  ao  are  oalled  yerMr*.  Try  if 
*<iQ  oaD  prcBi  it  into  »  diS^reot  ahape.  Doea  it  remain  in  tile  tona  jon  [iiiaii  A 
It  into!  No,  it  aprlnga  bock  to  tfae  aluipe  it  wa*  in  at  firaU  Yea,  it  ia  tUulic. 
Drp  it  into  thii  kI*m  of  water,  and  teJ  ma  what  yoa  obaene.  It  taliea  tip  aotiM 
rf  the  water.  Will  yon  try,  children,  la  remember  what  tbia  qnality  ia  sailed  f 
Aitorttnt.  Take  the  q>oiige  from  the  water  and  aqoeeie  it  dry.  Ia  any  of 
il  gnne  t  No,  it  ia  the  aaroe  M  befca-e,  Thut  ia  be«anae  qMoga  will  not  melt  ov 
diaaolre  in  water. 

Now  let  oa  examine  the  bread.  "What  ia  ita  oolor  T  111  tbrm  t  la  it  like  the 
nooge  In  any  thing  1  Tea,  it  baa'  holea  or  porei.  Can  yoa  ptem  it  into  a  new 
KupoT  Yea.  DMa  it  apring  beok  to  iM  former  abape}  No;  tbinga  nhieh  oaa 
be  pnaaed  or  molded  Into  new  ahapri  tn  ihia  way  are  aaid  to  bajiUaal.  If  yo> 
rob  the  bread,  what  happenal  It  ommblea  awsy.  Will  the  aponge  onraibls 
when  nibbed  T  No,  it  ia  laugh  and  tiailu.  Try  if  the  bread  will  aborb  water. 
Tea ;  bat  yoa  aea  the  water  change*  the  bread  into  ■  aort  of  palp,  ao  that  it  mut 
be  miaeible  in  water.  Try  which  ia  the  lighter  snbatanae,  Imad  or  apoDgaT 
Sftmge.  Now  tell  me  what  yon  know  abont  bread.  It  can  tw  eoieo.  tt  ia  m«ds  . 
from  Sour,  and  Boar  from  wheat.  Hen  what  kind  of  inbatanoB  moat  bread  be  T 
Vegetable.  Show  me  the  hardeat  part  of  the  bread  1  What  made  the  oroat 
hard  1  Wbun  yoa  toaat  bread,  dues  the  lar&oa  become  bard  or  aoA  1  Doei  it 
change  oolnr  7  What  part  of  the  bread  la  moat  like  the  aponge  in  color  I  What 
ia  apongn  naed  tor  I  Why  ia  it  aseful  (or  waabing  and  cleaning  T  Beoaoao  it  la 
nfl,jUxUiU,  tlaitic,uxi  porout.  Sponge  ia  not  a  vegetable,  like  brood,  bat  part 
of  an  aaioial  whidi  lirea  nt  the  buttom  of  the  aea,  and  men  dive  down  to  get  It 
from  ihe  rocks  on  which  it  live*.  Conid  yoa  eot  aponget  No,  the  qnalilin 
which  make  it  oaelhl  for  waahing  render  it  nnGt  for  food.  God  haa  givon  to  eooh 
thing  aomopm^Mae  to  IbifiU  ;  and  be  baa  made  bread  wboleaome  and  nutritiooa  to 
aat,  and  sponge  oaefol  tbr  oleanlineaa  and  oomfbrt.  Let  na  think  now  of  all  the 
profierUea  we  have  (bund  in  theae  Iwo  thinp.  1%^  are  both  light,  bat  thO 
aponge  ia  the  lighter.  Both  are  taW  o(  bolea  or  porea.  Both  nick  up  or  abeorb 
water.  Both  can  be  aqneeied  into  new  ihapea ;  bat  the  bread  remaJiM  in  the 
le  into  which  il  ia  pnt,  while  tbe  apoDge  apringi  back  to  ita  lint  fmn.  Wbeir 
ed  in  water,  the  bread  ia  changed  ;  the  iponse  ia  not.  The  bread  ia  caaily 
bndieD  in  cramtaa;  the  aponge  ia  not,  it  ia  lough.  Bread  ia  yellowiah  whitai 
qnnge  ia  brown.  Bread  m  Tcgelable ;  aponge  la  animal.  Br^  ia  edible  and 
nntritiooi ;  aponge  ia  not.  Both  are  rough  )o  (he  loach,  and  of  a  dull  aurfaoe. 
One  ia  io  ■  natnral  Ibnq,  the  other  artificially  prepared.  If  we  were  to  try,  w« 
woold  find  ont  a  great  many  more  propertiea  in  these  airaple  thinga ;  but  l<^t  na 
admire  the  wiadom  and  power  of  God ,  who  made  all  tbinga  in  ao  wonderful  * 
mantieT.  The  moat  akilHoI  and  learned  man  oonid  never  make  a  piece  of  aponge, 
■or  giva  it  life  aa  thla  oiiee  had,  or  eanae  a  aingia  grain  of  wheat  to  grow. 

£«Msa  OR  a  Pntnjr. 
Wfaatialhial  A  penny.  What  ia  it  made  of!  Copper.  What  oolor  ia  It t  ' 
A  redfiah  brown.  Tell  me  Ita  ahape.  Bound  or  cdnmlBrl  Have  yoa  seen  any 
Oing  elaedrcolarl  A  ring,  b  a  penny  like  a  ring?  Why  noiT  A  ringbn 
the  middle  port  cot  away ;  a  penny  ii  aoUd.  How  many  anrfiwea  baa  a  penny  t 
Onmt  and  aee.  Two  flat  roond  Mdea,  and  a  eircnlar  cnrred  part.  What 
■mnvlriaalaDlidialt  like  then  r  A  cylinder.  What  kind  of  cylinder  ?  Avery* 
Moct  one.  How  many  edges  liaa  the  pennyt  Two  oirenlar  edges.  Are  the 
aidea  qaite  Aat  I  No,  the  Mgea  are  niaed,  nod  there  are  fignTM  in  tbe  middle. 
What  do  yoa  aee  on  thia  aide!    Tb«  Qnaen'a  likencM.     And  on  the  other  mde  ? 
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I  wit)  melt  Kome  of  thia  teti'mg  tax,  uid  Btoaip  an  imprefiioi)  oT  the  penuy  on  it 
Now  yoa  lec  I  bavs  made  A  copy  of  ooa  lude  on  th«  wax.  la  it  eiactly  th<?  nmet 
Nu ;  the  ligarai  aro  sunk  OD  Ibe  wax,  and  rawed  oa  the  peDuy.  Why  did  the 
was  reoeire  an  impreaaiau  ?  Becaue  il  waa  aoTter  thrni  the  penDy.  Till  me  vhat 
■ound  yon  biiar  when  I  atrjke  the  penny  t  A.  rin^of;  wiuDd.  That  ia  becanae  it 
waa  preaaed  and  made  baid  bv  tbs  ateel  dies.  If  it  were  aoftened  again,  il  woold 
Dot  aouod  the  aiune  ;  and  bad  ntooey  haa  generally  a  diRerent  aonad  from  good, 
^Ihar  (torn  not  bavicg  twee  atruok  in  a  die,  or  from  not  being  made  of  the  aanie 
nKtal.  Now  wa  will  lalk  about  tfae  penny  km  moiujr.  Yon  all  know  the  km  of 
A  pvnny.  Many  of  yoa,  no  doobt,  have  been  intruated  with  money  by  yunr 
|nothera,to  buy  Ihinga  with.  Did  yoa  ever  think  why  people  are  ao  ready  to  giro 
(heir  gooda  lor  money  I  Beoanae  tbay  can  apend  the  money  again.  Tea,  but 
what  makea  A  penny  of  any  Talae  I  Becanae  it  ia  made  of  copper.  Tim  are 
qnile  right ;  copper  la  very  valuable,  and  also  very  uaeful ;  it  arrvea  to  cover  the 
boUoma  uf  abipa,  to  make  ketllea  and  aaucepana,  and  many  other  thiaga.  It  ia 
made  into  wire,  and  alao,  when  mixed  with  zinc,  il  forms  braas.  Bat  how  do  yoa 
tbink  copper  ia  Brat  obtained  f  You  know  how  many  thinga  can  be  got  without 
much  trouble.  Common  ilonea,  and  earth,  and  wild  plants  can  be  eaalty  pieked 
Hp  J  but  did  yoa  ever  aee  ooppcr  lying  about  the  ground!  Oh  no  I  if  it  were  ao 
common  aa  ttiat,  it  would  not  do  to  make  money  with,  although  it  would  be  jua| 
aa  uaurol  lor  other  thiDKa.  However,  much  boa  to  be  done  before  the  copper  la 
make  a  penny  ia  to  be  bad.  Firat,  men  have  b>  search  out  the  vana  of  ore  in  the 
rucks,  and  then  to  dig  mines  down  to  Ihem,  and  rend  the  bard  rock  with  gun- 
■wwder,  and  break  it  with  hammers,  and  then  pick  out  the  bits  of  ore,  which  moat 
be  bested  and  pounded  tine,  ao  aa  to  aeparate  all  the  atony  or  earthy  part,  and 
then  it  haa  to  be  melted  by  gre^t  beat,  and  refined  or  made  pare.  At!  this  costa 
Uach  labor  and  akill,  and  employs  many  di&ereni  men,  who  must  be  paid  for  thdr 
work ;  so  that  by  the  lime  it  ia  made  iclo  pure  copper,  it  la  very  valoable.  Bat 
with  all  thia  trouble,  only  a  oertain  quantity  of  this  metal  oan  be  got  j  so  that  it  i* 
rather  amrce,  and  thia  makea  it  dearer,  and  the  better  auited  to  make  money ;  for 
yon  know  that  a  few  pennies,  wbnh  oan  be  held  in  the  hand,  are  worth  aa  much 
'    *  '  —      -      ..  If  1  buy  a  penny  loaf,  I  give  I 

_.   _   e  bread  look  much  trouble  to 

thoa  the  miller  most  ba  pdd  for  grinding  it,  and  the  baker  for  baking  it;  andoa 
ttie  loaf  ia  valnaUe  and  aacfnl  for  food,ao  Ibe  penny  is  valuable,  because  oopper  is 
■acfiil  for  many  tUnga.  Now  suppose  peonies  were  made  of  iron  or  iesd,  would 
Ihey  be  M  convenient  t  No;  forlobeof  tbs  same  value  lh«y  woold  require  to  be 
inncb  larger,  and  would  be  too  heavy  to  oarry  riwot  When  mnoh  money  haa  to 
be  paid,  we  do  not  dbb  copper,  bat  ailver  or,  gold,  which  being  worth  mora  take 
>p  much  leaa  apaoe,  and  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion.  Shall  1  tell  yoo  a  tittle 
■lory  before  we  close  our  lesoD  t  There  waa  a  very  clever  painter,  who  lived  in 
Italy  a  long  time  ago.  He  spent  mnch  lime  and  Ibonght  in  pointing  a  fHolnre, 
•nd  when  be  went  to  receive  the  DMuey  which  was  the  price  <^  the  work,  il  waa 
paid  to  him  all  in  oopper  eCNU.  Tho  weight  waa  very  great,  and  be  bad  a  long 
van  *"  ff>  liome ;  he  waa  not  strong,  and  the  fuigue  of  carrying  so  great  a 
weight  along  the  hot  road  so  injured  hie  health  aa  to  canse  hia  death.  Now,  if 
he  bad  been  paid  in  gold  coin,  it  woold  have  given  him  no  trouble  to  carry  home ; 
for  a  very  amalt  weight  uf  gold  woold  have  been  as  valuable  as  his  great  bag  of 
nipper. 

Jforaf  Lettaat.—Otd. 
A  few  years  ago,  not  one  of  yoo  little  children  waa  alive.  Where  were  job 
then  I  Not  in  any  place.  God  hod  not  made  yoa.  Many  children  come  to  life 
every  day,  and  many  people  die  every  day.  But  God  waa  always  alive  I  Ills 
world  we  live  in  waa  made  by  his  word  ;  but  lie  lived  before  all  worlds,  bcAire  all 
men  and  ongela,  and  He  will  continue  to  live  forever.  Is  God  like  ss  we  treT 
No,  for  »«  are  all  ainful,  and  lie  ia  perfectly  good  and  pure,  Wt  know  very 
little;  He  knows  every  thing  :  Hx  can  only  see  and  hear  a  .little  way  nroond  us ; 
He  can  see  and  hear  ever  so  far.  Wt  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time ;  Ood 
U  in  every  ptnce  at  the  same  time.  He  ia  here  in  thia  room  Dow,  and  knovn 
what  we  are  all  thinking  about,  and  all  that  we  do  and  aav.  He  oould  destroy  ns 
all  In  B  moment.  Will  he  do  so T  No;  for  He  Is  veO'  kind,  and  Invn  am.  He 
has  told  ns  how  to  become  good,  that  we  may  goto  Him,  and  bsliappy  forever.    Us 
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a  hi*  Son  Jemc  Chrid  into  the  world  to  mtb  m  from  our  lini,  and  to  abow 
lOt  we  ought  to  do  that  wa  msy  became  h»  ahildreD.  Allhnagh  Qud  U 
lery  where,  yet  ilenea  m  called  bis  dwdling-plaM,  fur  il  n  tbero  itwl 
a«ed  to  ihow  hi*  glory  moM ;  there  eveiT  tbiog  i>  good,  and  pore,  mait 
bolj ;  there  aaion  and  angela  dwell,  and  duMe  who  wrva  &jd  aa  pntih  will  g» 
tberu  at  Imt,  to  live  forvvei  in  perfevt  happioeai.  Can  we  see  God  I  No  i  Ml 
with  unr  eye* ;  but  we  can  think  of  UIid  in  oar  minda  when  we  see  Lb  wonaraM 
wwlu.  If  one  or  yoo  isw  a  otbck,  woald  yon  think  that  it  mode  itselff  Would 
not  yoa  aay,  aome  niou  moat  have  made  it  f  If  the  olook  wi>re  goiaif,  yon  wootd 
know  that  aome  one  must  bare  woand  it  up,  A  olook  ia  a  very  ouriona  work) 
the  handa  nioTe,  and  the  bell  ringa  to  tctl  the  time  ;  and  many  ulher  things  nan 
make  ara  Tery  tngeniooa,  but  they  are  vtry  different  tram  the  worka  of  Qoi.  It 
one  of  yon  were  to  loae  an  arm,  cnald  any  man  makr  a  new  arm  grow  for  yoat 
No;  Ibr  onr  budi<«  are  the  work  of  God.  If  yon  plook  a  niae  in  the  garden,  MB 
yanjoin  it  again  to  the  tree  t     No  ;  for  the  roae-tree  ia  God'a  work. 

The  great  globe  on  whioh  we  Utb  ia  alwnya  moving  rery  ewillly  on  ;  wta  doald 
-      -  >r  Miip  »o  Tery  large  a  thing  1    The  bright  aan  goei  on  alwaj-a  tt'—' — 
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in  coolil  make  ao  sroit  a  light  ?    All  the  men  and  animala  on  the  earth  ai 
'    lindaaova-         —      ---'---      --     -«------ 


every  day  ;  wAo  (inda  ao  vaat  ■  quantity  of  food  ai  to  give  all  ci 
How  ouny  thingawe  have  to  make  ua  happy;  ttom  wham  dothena  bleaaingi  comet 
H^m  God.  What  can  we  give  God  In  retnrnf  Nothing,  (or  aii  Ihtng*  aN 
Bia;  bat  weahonld  love  Him  for  all  hia  goodnca  to  na,  and  triut  in  Him,  and 
sire  Him  Lhanka  and  ptaiae  fcr  all  we  have.  Lot  na  think  what  God  haa  dOM. 
He  made  all  Ihinga.  He  aopporta  and  preaervea  all  things.  Alt  hia  worka  an 
foil  of  wondera.     He  aent  hia  Son  to  redeem  na  from  aia  and  death. 

Let  ni  think  how  grcnt  God  ia.  He  ia  all-wise,  all-powerfnl.  Ho  la  In  aroj 
place  ;  and  He  ia  eternal.     He  hnd  no  beginning,  and  he  will  hnve  no  end. 

What  cornea  Troni  God  T  All  life  oomea  IVom  him,  and  he  Is  the  annree  of  lova 
and  truth,  knowledge  and  power,  jiub'ce  and  mercy.  Withoat  him,  we  oould  not 
lire  a  moment     On !  let  na  love  and  serve  him  a*  long  aa  we  live. 

Crtation. 
Aa  I  have  told  yon  aomething  about  God,  we  will  now  talk  about  fViwlliM 
Do  yon  know  what  that  word  meana  I  Well,  I  will  try  to  tell  yoa,  bat  yoa  mnat 
lialen  very  attentively,  and  tiini,  aa  it  ia  rather  diffionlt  for  little  ehildren  to  «•- 
dentond  at  tirat.  I  dare  aay  you  often  ail  upon  a  chair  or  stoul  when  yoo  ara  M 
home ;  and  when  yoa  eat  your  dinner  yoa  ait  at  a  labU  and  eat  oS'  a  flatt  wKh 
*  apooD,  or  knife  and  lork ;  at  night  yoa  sleep  apon  a  hid,  and  in  the  momiDf 
when  yoo  get  np,  yon  pat  on  aome  chitln  to  keep  yon  vom.  Now,  all  theaa 
things  most  have  been  made  by  aameio^  and  out  of  tomttkiag.  The  chair  aad 
atool  and  table  were  made  by  at  corpciiler,  and  of )  voad.  The  fitta  by  at 
potUr,  and  ofT  day.  The  kaile  and  fork  by  al  euflcr,  and  of!  ntloL  To* 
Bee  all  these  things  are  made  by  mao,  bot  did  man  make  the  wood,  the  elay,  or 
■he  metal  1  Oh  do  I  they  were  all  orealed  or  produced  by  tho  power  of  God. 
When  yoQ  look  at  thia  beaatifal  world,  and  all  the  thinga  in  it  which  are  given  is 
ti>roBr  oae  and  pleaanre,  do  yon  not  (eel  that  aome  great  Being  whom  we  con  not 
•ee  moat  have  made  alt  T  Yea,  dear  children,  yoa  know  it  waa  Almighty  God. 
He  ealled  into  exiateuos  thia  wonderful  world  on  which  wa  Itoe,  the  nn  and  mami 
and  aUr<,  whioh  altogether  wa  call  Creation  or  the  Univerae.  I  will  now  br^n 
Id  teH  you  the  way  In  which  God  did  this.  Do  yon  think  He  had  need  df  ai^ 
thing  to  make  the  world  with  I  No ;  he  only  tpekt  and  it  was  done  \  Can  any 
one  else  make  Ihinga  by  speaking  7  No.  Tou  are  right ;  it  ia  only  Almigbt* 
God  who  oan  do  such  a  wonderfnl  thing.  We  are  told  that  at  first  "  the  earth 
waa  without  form  and  t(M,  and  darkneas  waa  upon  the  boa  of  the  deep ;"  that 
meana,  that  the  earth  was  without  any  agreeable  ihspe  or  order,  and  that  it  wh 
empty.  There  were  no  nliie  treea  or  plants  to  furnish  it,  nor  beNuliful  laka  and 
iMMiataiiM  and  TaBeya,  nor  animala  to  inhabit  iL  Pirat  of  all,  God  made  tit* 
UghL  He  laid,  "  I<et  light  be,  and  there  waa  light,"  llien  he  mode  the  air  and 
a^,  or  firmament.  Can  yon  see  ihs  air  T  No  ;  but  ynu  rnn  fytl  it.  Do  ya« 
know  where  the  air  b  7  It  ia  every  where ;  it  oovera  the  whole  tarlh.  Some " 
water  eomea  down  from  the  cloodaj  what  do  we  call  it?  Rain.  Now, 
Mid, ''  Let  the  walera  that  are  wtdet  the  heavena  be  gatherod  together  mt 
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iImg,  and  let  tile  dTjludappnr."  WliX  did  Ood  o^  Um  dtj  land  t  Emtki 
mut  did  ba  «dl  Ihfl  w«t«n  I  Stat.  Bat  ibarawaaiifH  mKbing  on  the  author 
h  tba  vab:n  j  to  God  upoko,  and  tbingi  gtcw  uat  of  the  groond ;  trcea,  with 
Ibfir  boHitirul  ietvtt  and  fruit ;  nioa  vegetables,  and  com,  and  acft  gtrra  grwm, 
■ad  lovely  fiowen,  all  ipnuig  np  at  bia  aaaunand.  How  tliaokfal  wa  tngbt  to  b* 
•beo  we  rvmember  that  God  made  all  tbeae  Ibiagi  far  nal  Neil,  God  plaiMd 
two  gtrat  ligliUi  in  the  aky,  tbe  greater  light  to  ruin  the  day,  and  the  It9■a^  ligbl 
to  TuJe  the  luffht,  and  einered  tbe  iky  witk  itan.  What  did  be  caJl  tbe  great 
light  r  The  San.  Aod  what  the  lewer  ligbtt  The  JHooa.  None  of  theaa 
tUnn  vhich  God  made  were  alive.  At  laat  he  made  loeae  living  Ibinga.  Ho 
filled  tho  water  wilh;C*lu.  kkdo*^  large, and  aome  of  tbbm  ver^amall.  Thto 
He  made  the  beaotjital  birda  to  live  in  tbe  treea,  and  aome  to  iwini  on  the  water, 
knd  He  made  all  the  oreeiatig  thinga,  and  the  heaata  of  tba  earth  aoeordiDg  10 
their  kioda,  and  cattle,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  earth  after  ita  kind ; 
and  last  ul  all  Ue  made  man,  and  aare  him  dominion  over  the  fiahea  of  the  aaa, 
and  Ihe  tnria  oT  the  air,  and  the  baetia,  and  the  whole  Mrfl  ;  and  God  mw  all 
tba  thing)  IhU  he  had  madi,  and  they  were  Telj  B'^'^' 

Now,  bt  BB  try  to  cxamAtt  what  waa  oreoled  un  each  day.  The  fint  day  God 
made  tbe  ligSl.  On  the  leoond  day,  the  sir  or  finnamait.  The  third  dey  H« 
fanned  the  araaand  the  dry  'and,  and  made  the  gn>f»,  i«rt«,  and  Irt**.  On  tba 
imrth  day  God  made  the  tun  and  maen  and  *(ar«.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  fititi 
•ad  Ah-da;  and  onlbewith  d^Ho  mode  Ibeioaeeta,  reptileaaDd£eiuM,andal«i 

***  Lift. 

.]jet  m  think  oT  God'*  gDodncai  in  grantJDg  life  to  nil  hia  oreatarea.  When  wa 
Awake  in  the  moroiDg,  and  teet  that  wo  are  alive,  how  pleasant  it  la  to  aee  the 
bright  daylight,  and  to  brciiLhe  tha  freah  morning  air  ]  Then  little  children  ait 
donn  to  their  inomiDg  meal,  and  hear  their  kind  parent'i  voioeai  and  wbeQ 
hangtir  and  Ihirat  are  astitfed,  they  prepare  to  gn  to  achool,  there  to  tearn  nuiny 
good  and  naefiil  things,  and  to  spend  an  hone  In  pleaunl  piny  ;  tired  at  last,  they 
go  hnfOB  to  meet  Ihdr  dear  parenta  once  more,  and  then,  when  the  ann  has  act 
and  derkncaa  isnera  the  aky,  God  aeoda  aleep  to  mt  onr  bodiee  and  to  give  na 
Micngth  for  a  new  day.     How  thankful  we  ahoold  be  for  these  greol  blcaatoyl 

Bni  are  there  no  people  living  eioept  iboae  we  have  aeen  t  Oh  yes.  Tliiii«anili 
cf  thouanda  of  men  ond  women  and  little  ohiidren  are  now  enjoying  Via  in  tuaj 
Mher  000 n tries.  Some  are  Uack,  soma  arsirilileliks  oarselve*,  bat  God  sappatta 
the  lib  of  every  me.  And  are  bmb  tbe  only  hving  ihinga  I  No ;  for  the  besata 
la  the  fifid  lire,  and  ao  do  tnrdi  and  Stbea,  and  the  little  inaeela.  Who  eoaUt 
«aant  all  the  living  ihiagi  God  bu  madat  No  one  could  onmber  tbem.lbey  are 
•e  many.  Could  a  maa  oauae  any  thing  to  livel  Not  God  only  eonld  do  that. 
Men  can  make  many  wonderfnl  things,  nob  a*  a  wstob,  to  loll  die  tioie  i  In  it 
the  wheels  keep  moving,  with  a  tieking  aound  ;  but  then,  if  it  ia  not  wound  i^  it 
will  slop ;  it  la  not  altce.  What  ia  it  id  oar  brcsota  whidi  beala  night  and  day  t 
It  ■•  tba  heart,  which  keepe  on  moving  a*  long  as  wa  live.  Do«  any  one  toncll 
it  to  make  it  beet  T  No ;  it  i*  alive.  We  can  not  att^  it  or  make  it  ntara.  Ws 
Hay  sail  Ihe  heart  the  life-olock ;  it  will  go  on  besting  until  wa  die. 

How  many  wouderful  ports  the  body  haa,  in  osder  te  anpport  life.  His  bead 
Is  at  iha  top ;  it  tarns  about  on  the  neck.  Jiiaide  the  head  is  ibe  irow,  whera  we 
fi!«l ;  in  front  ia  Ihe  fiice,  nilb  eyes  to  see,  nose  to  amell,  Uouth  to  taals  aad  Ipaak 
with.  At  tho  aides  of  the  head  are  tbe  aeia  to  hear  with.  Tba  bead  aeena  to 
govern  tha  body.  Then,  inside  the  cbeM,  bcMdes  tbe  heart  are  the  longa,  by 
whieb  we  breathe  oir  la  keep  our  blood  pare ;  and  below  is  the  stomach,  to  digaat 
ibe  food  we  eat,  and  diange  it  into  noniiahment  for  the  bkmd,  whieb  tbe  h(*rt 
sonda  to  all  paria  of  oar  frame.  Then  we  have  hand*  tad  arms  to  work  sad  gel 
bod,  and  to  do  many  other  things.  0«r  feet  and  lefp  carry  a  about  from  phtoa 
la  plaoe,  jnat  aa  ws  wiah,  which  la  ■  moat  osefal  thinf .  Bat  we  most  now  think 
WanoUieiwondeiftal  part  of  life;  I  mean  th«t  it  ia  alwaya  chaaging.  Ton  are 
Kttle  cbitdxHi  KBW,  anon  yoa  will  stow  Ii>  be  b^  boya  and  girts  j  then  joai  bodies 
wiU  b«  hrger.^nd  your  minda  will  know  maoh  mow.  At  last  yon  will  beeona 
■HiaDd  women,  ud  then  yea  will  not  grow  any  more,  hot  will  cbaayagvadaillr 
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tobcddpaop)*;  mrtbwigAi  mi  foar  ■«»■«•  wltl  dcaqr,  and  at  iHtyMiwni 
die,  md  mw  duUreii  wiU  grow  up  lo  take  yoar  place*  m  the  worid  t  lor  thii  b 
hew  God  made  all  liviag  IliiDfi,  bMh  meu  and  aDtmali  and  jikntB,  WbcM  a  ueei 
Ub  iniD  die  gnumi,  it  atrdla  aiwl  frows  :  at  fint  a  little  gteta  diaot  a^Kar*, 
AcD,  after  naDy  vean  perhapa,  it  beoomea  ■  largo  tree,  aoid  bean  flower*  and 
frnit  and  aeed.  At  Iwl  lbs  Im  grow*  aid  and  die*.  Will  Ood  ever  die  f  Oh 
DO  I  He  ■•  a  nint,  and  apirita  do  dm  die,  Ibey  live  forcrer.  Oar  tjHritt  will  not 
die,  only  our  MUt,  Tbe  atlgela  do  dm  die ;  bat  all  tbiag*  wbioh  we  lea  od  the 
earth  will  die ;  they  ecmie  to  lUe,  and  grow,  and  live,  and  then  die.  Some  ihinn 
DttTitr  had  any  lib ;  ttoaca  aad  metal*  DeTer  were  aliK  |  they  are  called  miocrab, 
But  tiring  thingN  ooold  Dot  da  withoal  tboao  which  have  no  life.  What  da  we 
want  that  haa  no  life  t  We  want  air  lo  tovallie,  and  water  to  drink  ;  withoot 
ihrae  we  alioald  not  Ure  a  day,  and  >o  God  in  hi*  lore  haa  gif  «i  ns  both  in  abnn- 
daaoe.  The  air  ia  evny  wb«re  over  the  earth  ;  we  live  in  it,  and  breath*  it ;  ao 
do  plant*  and  aninala ;  bat  there  ia  eaeogh  fer  the  nae  at  all.  And  bow  pteutifbl 
' '"  '■"  — '"     "d  dew,  it  flow*  ia  riro*  and  *lre*)n*,aDd  the 


great  ocean  ia  rail  of  It.  Tbe  minerab  of  tbe  earth  aarve  tar  the  plaola  to  grow 
Si,  aad  tbe  plant*  aerre  to  feed  men  end  animab ;  *o  yaa  aee  all  thing*  brip  to 
a^iport  life,  and  all  lifb  comea  fhm  God.    We  aboold  tbaok  and  praiao  Uim 


Tht  Mind. 


cnnowly  it  b  made ;  or  vou  may  have  looked  at  a  little  ^lidor  wnving  bi* '. 

There  b  one  kind  of  Urd  that  *awa  bavca  togethrr  to  lbrn>  it*  neat,  and  Ibr  thia 
reaaon  it  b  edited  the  Tailor  bird ;  and  yon  have  all  heard  of  the  Beaver,  that 
onb  down  tree*  and  boildi  himaelf  a  honie  and  •  wall  on  (he  river  aide.  But 
aamud*  do  all  theae  wonderihl  worka  witbnot  being  taught  g  for  Qod  ha*  given  to 
Ibem  what  i*  called  fautinat,  by  which  they  knowJDrtwbatlodo,  To  (he  beaver 
He  haa  givcD  a  building  InMliMt,  to  (be  B|nder  a  weaving  inatinct,  and  bo  on.  Yet 
aniniab  ran  kam  to  do  aome  thinga.  Dog*  are  trained  lo  mind  sheep,  and  bonea 
to  draw  carriagea.  Some  bird*  eao  be  tanghl  to  Hng  tnaee,  or  even  to  aay  a  few 
worda;  but  no  animal  oan  Icam  like  a  child  ;  for  tbe  aama  child  may  bolrajoed  to 
be  either  a  weaver,  a  taikv,  or  a  builder,  or  to  any  other  trade.  Why  b  ihb  t 
Yon  know  that  many  animal*  have  fivo  aemea  like  onreelvc* ;  bat  can  any  animal 
bom  to  apeak  Tike  a  child  t  Oh  no  1  lor  God  ha*  given  tho  power  of  apeech  to 
loaB  only.  When  God  orealed  tbe  animab,  he  brought  Ibem  (o  Adnm  lar  him 
to  give  aaah  a  name ;  and  you  know  tbat  we  bava  names  ibr  ever;  thing  wo  *eo 
or  kpow  of,  and  lor  whatever  we  da.  Wfaen  we  hear  the  name  of  a  thing,  we 
think  of  the  tiling  itaelf ;  and  when  we  want  Lo  tell  what  we  have  aeen,  we  lae 
wordeonly.  WiUi  word*  we  can  tall  whatever  we  feid,  or  think,  or  know  ;  and 
br  IbtenlDg  to  what  olbeis  my,  we  Mn  learn  tmm  tfaem.  Worda  atand  for  thing*. 
Wa  think,  *paak,  read,  and  write  in  worda.  Whether  we  think,  apeak,  or  write 
Ibe  word  man.  It  alwaf*  Maud*  Ibr  the  tame  thing.  We  learn  to  know  thing* 
IbiDngh  oar  apnea :  thia  U  called  perteiting.  When  we  once  know  any  thing, 
we  can  think  of  it  again :  thi*  b  called  rimtmbtring.  How  do  yon  know  Ao 
diSferenea  between  me  objeot  and  another  I  By  eamparing  them.  Catiyoii  tell 
me  whieh  b  tbe  taller  of  theM  two  children,  tbe  boy  or  the  gill  t  Tlu  hay. 
Wbioh  b  tbe  elder  t  Tki  Uy.  How  do  yon  know!  Becauae  he  b  much 
•  -..._     Ym  j(^  Y\Kia  ohierved  tbateblldren  iuoreaae  in  woe  la  they  get  older. 


yoo  jadgid  of  tbeir  asM  hj  their  diKrenor  of  *iie.    In  tlib  way  we  con 

'-"'"■-        *  iiribiiu      ■■         

gM  oar  (bad  and  dolbea,  (dom  one  ntart  work.    iJttle  children 


jodfje  of  the  diKroneea  of  alllbinAaDd  by  reaaoning  od  their  qnalitjea  wc  learn 
""e  can  jn^  of  si"  "' 


to  kmow  Iheir  aaaa.  We  can  jn^  of  odtew  aa  welt  m  of  tUngt.  We  aU 
know  that  to  get  on  Ibod  and  dolbn,  (dom  one  unit  work.  Uttle  children 
«aa  Bot  inrk,  bat  their  Barenl*  labor  for  tbem.  Now,  when  we  aee  people  who 
are  idle  all  day,  wo  a^  that  they  da  wrong,  and  that  they  aoon  wQt  oome  to  want. 
Why  do  ws  my  thb  t  Beoaoae  we  know  that  muoh  labor  b  needed  In  prepare 
Ibod  and  dadiii^  for  oar  uej  at>d  if  men  arc  idle,otheta  will  nnt  give  them  what 
tbej  want.  It  b  by  oar  mi»dt,  then,  that  we  are  able  to  tell  rif^  from  wrong. 
Am  God  rcqairee  na  to  think  <ia  what  wa  do,  and  to  (Aey  hb  law*.  Doea  He 
raqadretlie  auimala  to  reaaon  on  what  they  dot    Hoi  for  He  baa  not  given  tbeu 
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Let  Bi  think  of  wotbn-  pomr  In  our  mioda.  We  aid  that  by  mm»  of  oar 
■»»■  we  otn  perceiTS  whatever  ia  aronnd  «■ ;  bat  we  can  ■oawtima  think  of 
Ihipgi  we  never  mw  :  thh  ia  called  tmagining.  Let  na  try  to  imBgine  a  palm- 
tree.  I  ahaw  yon  Ihia  picture  to  help  yon  tu  imagine  tl.  Now  jaa  inDBt  think 
of  a  tall  atralght  tree,  growing  Dpright,  with  no  bnnobea  at  the  aidea,  and  usly 
ooe  gnat  bnnch  of  Imea  at  the  top.  Now  look  again  at  the  pictare ;  &Dor  th* 
atem  aa  tali  aa  an  elin-troa ;  the  learea  at  the  top  each  aa  long;  (a  thia  room  ia 
wide,  and  a  great  bnnoh  of  thut  in  the  middle  oT  the  kavea.  Iwe  yon  any  idea 
of  the  palm-tree  now  1  How  did  yoa  get  it  t  Yea ;  troia  the  ptatnre,  aod  I7 
what  yoa  know  of  other  treea,  and  by  my  deacription.  Let  na  now  aee  how 
many  mental  poweia  we  hate  fontid  onl.  We  can  peroetTe;  we  nee  awna  oc 
language  i  remember;  compere;  jndge  ;  inugine.  What  a  wonderful  thing  ia 
the  mind  I  It  ia  laid  that  God  at  fint  made  man  in  hia  own  image ;  that  ia,  lie 
^re  him  a  thinking  aplrit  or  aoot,  and  made  him  pure  and  goai.  Two  thinga 
our  mindi  oan  learn  about  Ood  ;  bow  well  he  haa  made  aS  things,  and  how 
meraifol  he  ha*  been  to  man,  who  ainned  againat  him.  Whm  wo  think  of  these 
thinga,  it  aboold  make  oa  iove  him  more  and  more  ever;  day. 
Conarienca. 

Almighty  God  haa  made  the  great  wcrld  and  all  bTing  thinga,  down  to  Iha 
Mnallest  inaeol,  on  a  regular  plan  ;  even  tlie  water  and  air  and  lit;l>t  obfy  hia  law*, 
and  he  haa  pnt  an  inatinot  in  every  animal,  by  which  il  doea  that  which  ia  good 
and  right  &r  it  to  do.  Have  ua  the  aame  instinct  in  oat  No,  but  we  have  what 
k  mnch  better,  a  mind  which  can  jndg(>  between  right  and  wrong.  How  do  w* 
know  what  ia  rigfati  God  haa  pven  ni  a  law  which  tell*  oi.  Ia  thia  law  good  t 
Y«* ;  for  God  made  it,  and  lie  doea  all  thing*  weH.  llMaa  who  keep  thia  law 
aro  happy,  while  thoae  who  break  it  are  unhappy. 

The  feeling  which  we  have  of  what  ia  right  or  wrong  ia  onr  aolion*  ia  called 
t«7i*dmce;  and  although  no  ona  might  aee  oa  when  doing  a  wrong  act,  conHienca 
would  teltn*  we  were  not  d«ng  aa  wc  onght.  We  ahould  alway*  liaten  (o  con* 
BOience.  We  ahould  alwaya  do  what  we  know  lobe  right,  not  what  we  bob  olhen 
da  Children  often  try  to  eiouse  theroatdica  when  in  fault,  by  ■ayioK  th*t  they 
only  followed  the  example  of  aome  of  their  compunicaia  :  ia  thia  right  T  Ko ;  for 
wo  ahould  not  join  in  any  act  without  Ent  thinking  if  it  be  right  to  do  >o.  Do 
you  know  what  you  tmf/U  to  do  I  The  great  thing  la  to  lav*  and  aerve  Gud  ;  th« 
next,  to  love  yottr  fellow-CTeaturea,  and  do  them  dl  the  good  you  can.  Do  yoa 
know  what  it  i*  wrong  and  wicked  to  dot  la  it  right  to  bate  any  <iae,or  tn  try  to 
Injure  him  1  la  it  right  to  pve  way  to  anger,  f^eedineia,  and  other  paiaiona  I 
No ;  lur  we  aboold  try  to  govern  our  minda  and  3sej  God'*  law,  and  not  our  own 
bad  foelinga.  Ou^t  we  to  lay  what  >B  not  true  f  No ;  for  God  i*  not  pleaaed 
with  thoae  who  lie.  May  we  ba  rude  or  diaobedient  to  our  pareota!  No;  w« 
are  commanded  to  obey  them  in  all  thinga.  Can  children  serve  the  Lord  t  Tee ; 
Joaeph,  the  prophet  Samuel,  king  Joainh,  Timothy,  and  many  other  holy  men, 
Bought  the  Lord  while  they  were  yet  children  :  and  he  led  Ihcm  all  through  tlteir 
lives  in  the  right  way  ;  and  we  mnat  try  to  learn  how  to  be  good.  We  can  not  do 
thia  all  at  once.  Many  litUe  children  who  are  naagbly  when  they  fint  come  to 
achnol,  learn  by  degree*  to  do  what  it  nf^L  Will  yeu  atrive  to  improve  t  You 
mn*t  tiy  very  much,  and  not  be  discouroged ;  endeavor  alway*  to  lind  out  which 
la  the  right  way  10  act.  I  will  tdl  yon  Aoat  a  poor  Amaricau  Indian  who  waa 
amHig  hi*  white  neighbor*.  He  aaked  a  white  man  to  give  him  a  little  tobacco. 
The  man  had  aome  Tn  hi*  pocket,  which  he  gave  him.  When  the  Indian  came 
to  Dae  the  tobacco,  he  found  a  pieoe  of  *ilvcr  money  in  it;  so,  the  neit  day  he  came 
back  and  brought  it  10  the  owner.  When  aaked  why  he  did  not  keep  the  money, 
he  pointed  to  hia  breaat  and  *aid,  "  1  got  a  good  man  end  a  bad  man  here :  tha 
good  mnn  ai^, '  it  i*  not  your*,  take  it  back.'  Bad  nun  aay, '  he  gave  it  yoa  ;  It 
11  your*.'  Good  man  my, '  it  ia  not  right ;  he  gave  yoa  tobacco,  not  money.' 
Bad  man  any, '  never  mind  ;  you  got  II,  go  and  spend  il.'  So,  1  don't  know  what 
to  do,  and  I  try  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  good  nun  nnd  bad  man  keep  talking  all  night, 
and  trouble  me ;  *o  I  bring  the  money  back,  and  feel  gmd  now."  What  did  the 
Indian  mean  by  the  good  man  in  hia  breast,  who  said,  take  back  the  money  t  H* 
meant  hia  conaoience,  which  told  him  right  trvm  wrong.  What  wa*  the  bad  man 
that  told  him  to  keep  the  money  I  Tlii*  waa  the  Ibeling  of  aelhh  greedtneaa, 
which  would  have  had  him  buy  samethlng  for  hia  own  pleanrs  with  tha  money. 


BOW.  ao9 

ITatlongagolMWB)il|]agIrlcoDMinto«AoolMMiiiaciiia>iahs  patberowi 
bfcad  a«*7,  ajid  then  tac4i  •ome  oM  «f  MiotlMr  ohiklte  b^.  At  Mon  ai  afa*  had 
|[at  it  in  har  hand  ibt  hid  it  ander  bar  doak,  and  looked  timidir  aroaDd  lo  ae«  if 
•nr  one  wM  ttaar.  I  want  to  har,  and  a^ad  har  wbara  aha  sot  the  limd  Uieft 
laWhand.  Bha  aid,  ftom  her  own  bag.  WMlhialrnel  No|  fbtlawhar 
take  tl  from  another  bi^  whioh  wm  now  empt^.  What  made  her  hide  the  Imndf 
and  iook  ronnd  to  eea  if  anj  one  DoCioed  what  ihe  had  doDS  t  It  was  oaDaalenoa. 
She  knew  that  ibe  had  done  wrong :  in  her  ovn  bag  the  had  i^eiil;  of  bread,  bdl 
abe  ma  greed;  and  wlahed  for  more.  Thia  waa  a  aad  bnH,  it  led  her  lo  aleal  < 
■nd  then,  to  hide  her  theft  Iroai  me,  dkeqtoke  what  waa&laa.  Bee  bow  onebnlt 
l«ad«  lo  another :  wweloonwa*  to  theft, and  theft  to  Ijring!  Bnt  lainglad  loaaf, 
ahe  aoon  oama  to  see  Ilow  Indty  alia  had  noted,  and  to  be  reiy  aorrj  Ibr  it.  Per- 
hapa  aha  did  not  think  mooh  of  what  atM  waa  duina,  bat  onlj'  fiiHowad  the  bad 
ftelii^  of  grwedinea  i  yet  ahe  knew  that  abe  waa  doing  wrong,  or  why  did  dw 
trj  to  bide  the  bread,  and  then  tell  an  nntmlh  to  aoiuieal  h^  &nll )  Let  na 
■Iwi^  think  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  try  to  aot  r%hll}.  Even  the  poor  Indias 
who  had  not  been  tangfat  the  tma  wsj,  wiahed  to  be  honaat ;  and  how  nitt^ 
mora  ahoold  wa  who  have  the  law  of  Ood. 
Hvp*. 

mat  k  deligbtbl  RseHng  ia  hope !  I  think  wa  may  oaD  it  a  bright  Ibetin^ 
Ton  ma;  have  aeen  the  brmer  laboring  to  plow  and  aow  hia  fielda.  Why  don 
he  throw  tlie  Med  into  the  groand  t  la  it  not  that  ha  kapti  to  aee  it  grow  up  and 
beer  &ait  t  He  waits  Iodv,  and  ia  not  Impatient ;  for  he  layi  to  bimaalf,  "  Whea 
harreat  time  cornea,  I  BhalT  be  rewarded  for  all  m;  labor  and  coati  1  will  wait  and 
kapt  nntjt  Ihen."  When  a  merchant  aenda  oat  a  ohip  laden  with  good*  orer  the 
ocean  to  a  br  tsiaatiy,  be  aafa,  "  My  goodl  coat  ma  mooh,  bat  when  my  abip 
ooDica  back,  I  iept  ahe  will  bring  me  many  more  TaloaUe  thinga  in  return." 

If  a  mother  were  parting  froni  her  aoa  who  waa  grang  dh  a  long  Toyage,  ahe 
would  aay,  "  It  is,  indeed,  nd  to  part,  bnt  I  will  live  in  kapt  that  my  child  will 
return,  and  then  what  joy  I  ahall  feel  to  meet  him  again!"  Do  yoo,  cliildreti, 
•rer  feel  hipc  J  When  yod  baie  a  leaaon  giren  you  to  leam,  you  may  perhapa 
ny,  "  It  ia  rather  lisrd,  but  nerer  mind,  I  think  I  uan  leam  it."  IT  you  thought 
yoD  oonld  not  leam  it,  you  would  have  no  itpt,  and  be  very  aad. 

When  yon  Ud  yonr  motben  good-by  in  the  rooming  on  aomiog  to  aehool,  yoa 
do  it  eheerfolly,  beceose  yon  aay,  "  In  the  evening  we  ahall  meet  our  dear  motben 
again."    If  yon  had  not  thta  Isellng,  how  miiien£)e  you  would  be. 

Ton  all  wiab  lo  walk  abroad  and  play  in  tho  freah  air ;  tbink  how  you  would 
(eel  when  shut  np  in  a  priaon,  with  atrong  atone  aralb  and  iron-bound  doiji*,  ao 
that  yoa  eodld  not  get  oat,  and  only  aaw  the  light  throngh  one  wnall  grated 
window.  Yet,  if  you  expeoted  lo  be  kt  olK  hi  ■  month,  a  year,  or  any  lixed  time, 
yoa  would  ilill  lire  in  kopt.  Ferhapa  yoa  might  aay,  "  It  ia  very  hard  to  be  ao 
long  in  ihia  dark,  onid  cell ;  but,  oh  I  how  hami^  I  ahall  be  when  tbe  day  oonwa, 
to  go  oat  and  breathe  Iha  fteob  air  again."  Think,  Iben,  of  ihoae  poor  priaonera 
who  have  been  ahnt  in  (or  tile,  with  no  hope  of  llber^.  Oh  I  how  aad  th«r  fide 
mnat  ttave  been  t  no  ehange,  no  h<^  in  thia  world  1  Some  have  given  way  to 
dspair,  and  even  gone  mad  in  thrir  dongeons.  Olhera  have  Irutad  in  Ood,  and 
borne  ^  patiently,  pbwiDff  thetr  b<^  on  a  better  vrorld.  Tbink,  then,  my  deat 
cblldrMi,  what  a  blearing  bc^  ia ;  how  many  hapire  Ihoaghta  it  givea  oa  g  how 
cheerful  we  are,  and  how  muoh  we  can  do,  if  we  have  a  bopeAil  apirit  With 
itik  feeling  our  Guea  are  bright,  our  hearta  are  light,  and  oar  handa  are  aoliva  tad 
bosy;  aolet  na  alwaya  try  to  Acpe,  and  never  deopoad  or  deqiair. 

The  hmgcAng  are  merely  given  to  abow  bow  tbeee  ant^ecU  ibonld 
be  nmplified  to  suit  the  capacitttt  of  little  children.  It  ia  a  good 
pUn  for  teachers,  when  tbcj  intend  giving  a  leason  of  this  bind,  to 
draw  oat  beforehand  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  vhich  Ihej  mean 
to  treat  the  anbject  We  give  an  example  or  two. 
Lttt. 

Iq  treating  thIa  anlject,  the  Giat  leading  idea  to  be  broi^hl  oat  b  love  l»  Otd 
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br  all  Ua  boimdkM  gdojw  U>  a,  and  liir  hii  infinita  peHeetiona.  Nnl.  lora  la 
rwenta  m  •  ds^  cooimaoded,  ai  a  Marn  fcr  tbeir  nnbrwght  rare  noii  aHevtioD, 
■hI  for  cozMtant  beoefita.  Hie  Ilea  uf  relalioufalp  tbonld  tlien  he  dvelt  nprm  ; 
Ihe  dn^  al  hMhettj  lore  and  of  gesettl  nniMi  io  bmilio,  with  limple  aiwcifoUa 
iBoMratii'e  of  Ihe  happineaa  and  bnatyofbnuljDBkm.  llim  dutia  cf  bomaiiiV 
W  gcaecal,  and  of  khidDua  and  boifiiuJIlf  to  MRngen ;  wiUi  aocti  narratiica  m 
Abraliani  ealerUiniDg  tha  aogela;  Uia  parable  of  llie  ntrdfal  BanHriuui  |  tl>a 
ttn7  of  Mnngo  Park  eDterlaimd  bj  tba  poor  ATrMBii  women  ;  tba  divine  eom- 
aiaod  to  lore  our  memiea,  and  to  arereome  anl  with  good,  iUnatralad  by  Iba  - 
auDipIs  of  the  Sarionr  prafing  for  hii  raardenna. 

,  llo  (irrgoing  priociplea  ma  j  be  onntraited  with  ciamplea  of  the  dreadful  efltota 
af  hatred,  and  of  Ihe  miaer?  of  qoarrrliiiB  and  anger.  Incnkiale,  aln,  kiodnfa 
to  animnla,  and  freqoently  ahow  their  dk«  oath  to  man  and  in  the  acheme  of  creo' 
ticD.  Alio  shovr  Itie  oruelt;  and  eomrdice  of  giriDg  pain  to  weak  and  hclpleea 
Ibin^  whicb  are  {daced  by  Divine  Providenee  under  our  prsirctioo.  Try  u> 
•ollirate  a  ktre  for  nataral  objeeta  generally  ;  flower*,  treea,  and  aa  forth.  Aa 
diitdren  oooie  to  pensive  and  admire  the  boiaty  and  <irder  of  creatim,  a  fwliDg 
•t  lOTeeitenda  ilaelf  to  eviiry  nalnral  ubjeoLaa  mdubiting  the  power  andgoodnoM 
tfGod. 

Fear. 
'  Show  the  evil  and  folly  of  indalginff  in  nnneoMiary  alarm  at  comnion  dangen 
or  mere  oppeanuicea.  Try  la  itrcngthtn  the  minds  of  children  to  meet  dangera, 
^  directing  them  bow  they  ahould  act  in  aoeh  ordinary  occnrreucea  aa  may  eicila 
munn,  XipUin  what  ii  meant  by  moral  courage,  and  ahow  how /ear  ii  generally 
•coampanied  by  guilt,  and  that  innocence  givca  the  beat  fi^liDK  of  aecnrily.  Try 
lo  ioduee  a  oonBlani  dcpendroce  on  dirino  prolection.  Explain  that  the  feeling 
of  fear  or  insecurity  In  darkneaa  ariaea  froin  phyaical  csnaea,  aucb  aa  the  impoaal- 
bility  of  acting  where  to  atcp,  and  ahow  how  the  bliod  overcome  thia  feeling. 

Additional  Sut^eeti  far  Moml  Ltuani, 
■  On  tlio  eontjonal  aupport  of  all  thioga  by  Divine  Power. 

Time. — Our  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  fott,  the  datlea  of  the  fnienl, 
Mid  oar  ignorance  of  tlie/utvre. 

The  dcaign  and  wbdom  ahown  in  Ihe  worka  of  creation. 

The  alarry  heavcDi ;   Ihe  idea  of  diitant  worlds. 

Tha  Btagea  of  life,  and  their  mntoal  relation  and  dnliea  ;  infancy  j  yonlh  ;  ma- 
tnrity ;  age. 

On  the  rariona  ranks  and  oocopationa  of  men,  and  i^  tbrir  motiial  naefalneH 
and  anpport 

Love  lo  God — to  parenta  and  relatkina — to  oompanions — atrangera  and  enemies. 

Fear. — Physical  and  moral. 

Truth  and  jostice  in  our  words  and  actions. 

Falaehood,  diMimnlation,  and  evil  apesklng. 

Obedienoe. — Explain  the  diSbrenco  between  mitting  obedienoe  and  foreti 
•bcdience. 

Contentment,  and  anhmiaion  to  Dnavoidable  evila. 

Patience  and  peraevcrence  under  difGeoltiea. 

Gentleneaa  both  in  laord  and  aclian. 

BeHMmeaa  contrasted  with  aeir'denial  for  Ihe  good  of  oOieTB. 

Indnatry  and  diligence. 

Beir-oontrol — in  sodden  ahrm  or  eaaes  of  illaew    of  provoaatkni. 

Oeneroaity — covetonanesa . 

firif-coioeit,  and  a  spirit  at  cnntiadiatiiat. 

Effects  of  envy — anger  and  haired. 

Cmelty  to  animala. 


Tht  evil  of  ridicnle.  Forbcnranco  and  sympathy  dna  lo  mirfiirtnBe  and  defiinnilf. 

PnnMoallty.    Desti — '' ^.i—     r. ._  i      -,  -, 

Loyalty  aoid  kive  of 
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Xn.    EABIY  ILLDSTRATED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Wi  shall  avail  ourselves  of  recent  appUcHtiona  of  Photograpky  to 
baosferriDg  engraviGgs  to  electrotypes,  reivdy  to  be  used  in  ordinary 
type  printing,  to  give  our  readers  exact  impressions  from  the  illntf- 
trationa  of  some  of  the  earliest  school  books.  We  have  before  as 
a  little  book  of  about  the  size  of  the  "New  England  Primer  Im- 
proved" with  the  following  title, 

"A  Qumi  TOR  THB  Cdiu)  and  ToutH,  Iff  Two  PjiRtB.  Tht  firal  fiir  CM- 
(frm:  QoataiaiD^  plain  aod  pleasant  directioDs  U>  read  Knousk;  witb  Prajera, 
Oraces,  and  Instructions,  fitted  for  the  capacity.  Thtstamifor  TmOv:  Teacliini; 
to  wiiie^  Cast  Accouula,  and  Read  more  perfl-ctij ;  with  several  ottier  Varieties 
both  pleuant  aitd  profltuble.  By  T.  U.,  U.  A.,  Teaclicr  oT  a  private  acbooL 
LoodOD;  1762." 

In  his  Address  "  to  the  Parents,  or  others,"  Mr.  T.  K.,  says :  "  When 
I  consider  how  Ignorance  of  late  had  prevailed  amongst  the  Yalgar, 
and  how  those  who  never  learned  anything  themselves;  will  yet  pre- 
tend to  teach  others;  I  was  almost  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  pro- 
ceed in  this  small  but  useful  Tract  But  since  a  blessed  Sunshine 
hath  appeared  in  our  Horizon,  I  resolved  to  publish  it  for  the  use 
and  Benefit  of  Children,  and  those  of  riper  yeara."  This  u  followed 
by  "  TAe  Capiial  Roman  Lelten ;"  "The  Small  Roman  ZelUr* ;" 
"Tke  Vowl*;"  "The  CoTuonanli ;"  "Double  Letter*;"  "The  Great 
Italiek Letteri  ■"  "The  Small Itaiiele ;"  "Si/llable»,ab,  eb.ib,  ob,  ub, 
and  6a,  he,  bi,  bo,  ba,by,  £c.  ;^  which  is  followed  by  a  page  of  "Th» 
Dntifol  Child's  Promiees,"  rii. : — 

"I  will  Tear  God  and  honoor  my  King. 

I  wilt  honour  my  Fntfaer  and  Uother. 

I  will  obej  my  Superion, 

I  will  submit  to  ray  Klders. 

I  will  love  raj  Frienda. 

I  will  hate  no  Uan. 

I  will  forgive  my  Knemies,  and  pmy  to  Ood  fbr  them." 
Then  follows  the  illustrated  Alphabet  for  "The  Child'e  Chtide," 
which  ia  agnlD  introduced  as  "The  Youth't  Guide,"  with  exbsota 
mainly  from  the  Bible.  We  combine  the  two  in  the  following  pages. 
"Die  illnstrations,  aa  well  as  the  rhymes,  were  either  copied  from,  or 
vnggested  by  "The  New  .England  Primer  Improved"  or  else  iiitri>> 
dneed  into  the  latter  from  "7^«  Oitide,^'  or  else  both  were  copied  or 
sn^ested  from  an  earlier  original,  ^hich  we  have  not  the  facilities 
at  hand  for  determining.  The  illustrations  were  copied  for  thi> 
Journal  by  the  American  Phototype  Company,  whose  office  is  IM 
Leroy  Place,  BleclceT  Street,  New  York.  i    (M^qIc 


1  GDiBi  FOB  TBI  csaD  AND  Yona-vm. 


JU  CkiliPt  Ovide. 


And  Adam  called  hit 
Wife's  Namo  Eiie,  becBUM 
she  was  Ihs  mother  of  all 


Be  je  doera  of  llie  Word, 
nnd  not  hearers  onlj,  deceiv- 
iog  your  own  Soulk 


Every  Creature  of  God  ia 
good;  and  bj  bim  were  all 
things  crealed. 


Riches  niahe  themselves 
WinfTH,  thej  Be«  away  u 
Eagle  towoida  SeaToo. 


The  Heart  of  a  FM  U  in 
his  liouth;  bat  the  Uouth 
of  a  •Kiae  man  ia  in  hia 
Heart. — SiratA. 


Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
Heart,  for  the]'  BbiU  se« 
God. 


Friucet^  Te  are  tutgoiljj 
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A  ODira  ton  raw  cau-D  and  rovTB-^T«. 


At  OhHiTt  Guide. 


The  routh-a  Omide. 

The  kicked  flee  irhen  DO 
maa  puraueth,  but  the  Ri^it- 
Mius  are  bold  u  a  Litm. 


The  Royal  Oak  oar  King  dJU 


And  Pder  reiQcmbered  the 
wonia  of  JBSirs,  which 
he  said  to  him,  Borure  the 
cock  crow  thou  shalt  dee; 
me  thrice.  And  lie  wcut 
out,  and  wept  bitterly. 


Quoen&I'iercauieinll 

Stale, 
To  UTB  the  JoMlhMn  dl 


When  the  King  saw  £ 
tilt  Queen,  he  held  oul 
Koldcn  3cept«r  which  w 
his  hand. 


Samud  took  a  vial  of  Oil, 
and  poured  it  on  SauTt 
head,  and  liiased  him. 

Timt  and  Patience  teach 
Time  is  life's  t«st  Comuellor. 


When  the  Wife  of  Uriah 
lienrd  that  her  Husband  was 
desd,  she  mourned,  and  nl- 
terwanU  she  became  Daniel 
Wife. 
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B  CHILI)  AND  T0HTH-1T« 


Iht  OhOctt  OMe. 


Tht  rrafl'*  Gtade. 

Ood  created  (treat  WliaUt, 
and  eveiy  living  ihing  tbat 
moretb. 

The  Kinif*  lieart  it  in  th» 
baud  of  the  Lord,  as  tlis 
Rivera  of  Water,  he  tumeth 
it  whithereoeTer  lio  wilL 

WherewilliBl  sliall  a  yoimg 
man  deause  his  way?  br 
Iniiing  lieed  thereto  ■cconi- 
ing  1(1  tliy  Word. 

Tliere  was  a  rich  Mao 
among  tlie  Publicans  named 
Ziukait ;  tlio  same  sought  l« 
flee  Jeaua,  but  could  not  for 
llw  press,  because  he  was 
tow.  So  lie  ran  and  climbed 
iuto  a  Sj'camorC'tree. 


First  in  the  Marning  when  thou  dont 

To  Ood  Ibr  hi*  Oraoe  thj  Petition  make. 
Some  hcBVcnl}'  Prajer  are  dnil;  lo  lur, 
And  the  Ood  of  Heaven  will  bluas  thee 

al^vaj-. 
Otiid,  afUr  thoa  hat  prayed  U  Ood /or 

Ait  Aititlantt,  abitni  that  folUiaiac 

R«tt,. 
Down  from  thy  Chamber  when  as  thou 

Thy  Parenlg'saliite  &  the  household  aIko. 
■  Thy  Hands  ace  thou  waah,  thy  Head  also 

Keep  clean  thy  apparel  both  abroad  and 

This  don  e.thy  Satchel.A  thy  Books  take ; 
And  to  the  School  haste  thou  da  make. 

At  going  U>  Sehiol. 
Ineoini^yoHr  way,  and  poising  the  street, 
Thy  Hat  put  aSS,  nalnte  tlione  you  meet. 
When  to  the  School  thou  shalt  resort, 
Salnte  thy  Muter,  I  do  thee  exhort : 
Thy  follows  also,  in  token  of  Love, 
Lest  of  unkindneas  they  thee  reprore ; 
Learn  then  in  thy  youth,  for  it  is  too  true. 
It  will  be  too  lute  when  A^  doth  ensue. 
Ifthou  doubt  any  thing,  desire  to  be  told; 

old.  ' 

When  from  School  yon  shall  take  your 

way, 
Hake  haste  to  your  home,  and  stay  not 

The  IloiiBc  then  entcrinjr,  in  the  Parents 

presence, 
Hnoibly  Salute  them,  with  doe  reverenoe, 

Al  t/u  TaUt. 
When  down  to  the  Table  thy  Parenla 

shall  sit. 
In  plaos  be  ready  for  purpOH  most  At. 


Be  Dicak  in  thy  Curiae,  stare  none  in 

the  Faoc ; 
First  liold  up  your  Hamls,  and  then  wj 

thy  Qnice. 
The  Grace  being  snid,  if  able  thou  be 


For  it  ia  a  point  of  great  conrlesie. 
Let  not  thy  Tongno  nl  the  Tabic  walk; 
And  of  no  matter  either  jangle  or  talk - 
For   Caic  doth  say  that  in  old  and  in 

The  first  step  to  Virtus  is  to  bridle  tli« 

/r  Iht  Ckareh. 
When  nnto  the  Chnreh  thou  shalt  tak* 
thy  w 


Kneeling  or  alandiiig  to  Ood  bumblj 

A  contrite  Heart  he  will  not  desplsa. 
But  doth  ocoount  it  a  sweet  Sacnflee. 
Unto  him  thy  Sins  Shew  and  coufesSj 
Asking  for  them  Pardon  and  Forgiva- 

Then  ask  thou  tn  Futh,  not  douhUng  to 

And  then  ahalt  receive  that  whiah  thoa 

Mora  morcifhlbe  is  than  Tongue  can  u- 

The   Antiior  and  Givi 

Qoodness. 

In  the  Churob  comely  thy  self  well  bo- 
Sober   in    carriage,   with    oountenaiio« 

The  Lord  doth  call  it  the  Ilonse  of  Praver. 
It  most  not  be  used  as  a  Market  or  Fblr, 


r  of  Grace  and 


Xm.    AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS.. 


It  is  difficalt  to  otcf  estimate  the  importance  of  Text-Books,  in 
the  extenuJ  or  internal  economy  of  education — in  the  msgDitnde  of 
tlie  pccaDiary  interesta  involved  to  pnblishen,  aathore,  and  parents, 
u  well  as  the  right  performance  of  the  vork  of  instniction  by  t«ach- 
era  and  pnpils  in  schools  of  every  grade.  In  this  and  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  we  purpose  to  contribute  sometbiog  to- 
ward a  fiiUer  understanding  of  the  growth  and  coniUtion  of  this 
great  interest  in  this  country, — both  in  its  material  and  its  scholastic 
aq>ecta — of  the  mannfactnre  and  illustration  of  books,  and  of  the 
principles  and  methods  applied  to  the  development  of  particular  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  of  the  modes  adopted  to  secure  their  introduction 
into  porficular  schools,  cities,  and  states.  Although  the  subject  will 
not  be  treated  regularly  in  this  order,  when  our  review  is  complete, 
it  will  be  found  to  embrace — 

I.  AoTHOBa  xm  Books.  A  catalogue  of  authors,  including  the 
name  of  the  author,  or  editor,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
compiler,  of  every  publication,  that  has  been  used,  or  prepared  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  this  country,  with  the  title,  edition,  phice  and 
date  of  publication  of  each  work. 

IL  Sddjbots.  a  caUlogue  of  the  same  books  and  authors,  in- 
cluded in  Part  I.,  arranged  according  to  tlie  subject  upon  wbicb 
they  treat — or  at  least  an  index  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
each  subject. 

IIL  FuBLiSHiRS.  A  catali^ue  of  publishers,  who  will  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  the  text-books  which  they  have  issned,  classified 
by  aatboTs  and  subjects,  and  which  they  aro  now  prepared  to 
famish. 

IV.  A  review  of  the  plan — the  principles  and  development,  on 
which  the  text-books  most  in  nse  are  prepared,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  a  few  of  the  principal  text-books  on  the  same 
Bobjoct. 

T.  The  results — "the  Odds  and  Ends"  of  some  study,  in- 
cidental and  accidental,  as  well  as  designed,  as  to  the  origin,  illns 
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tntioni,  authonliip,  real  and  cUimed,  and  the  reljgioiu  and  political 
tendencies  aad  aima — apart  from  the  specific  and  avowed  porpoM, 
of  certain  ichool  hooks. 

VI.  Snggestioue  as  to  the  preparation,  and  monii&cture,  and  tatro- 
dnction  of  school  books,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  porchaMTS, 
teachers,  and  pupila,  as  veil  ai  of  authors,  publishers,  agenta,  and 
venders  generally. 

PAST  I.   AOTBOBS  AKD  BOOKS. 

The  catalogue  of  authon  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  thia  nnmber,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtun  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  nnaatisCactory,  bat  will  at  leaat 
serve  as  a  clae  to  farther  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  as 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  theae 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  ("). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complel«- 
ness.  Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  rehable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  aolicited.  To  any  col- 
lector, autlior,  or  publisher,  who  will  ugnify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
nnder  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  hispossessionorknowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  retnmed  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  communications  relating  to  this  snbject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  "  Editor  of  tht  American  Journal  t^  JSdtication,'' 
Bortford,  Cbwi. 
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rAKT  I.     ixrtaaas  and  aaoxa.' 


ABADIE  k  SONS, 

A  Fivicb  Rnismir.  Philidalpbi*,  I  (diliua.  ISO. 
ABBOTT.  GORHAX  D.. 
TlH  Bufiiib  Hpilliiii  Book.  (.:4»ii.J  N*w  r«k.  1B47. 
(IMll.) 
4BB0TT.  JACOB, 
Tin  Liulc  P]iik>MmlHi.  BoM«,  1833  ('U.) 
1W  LJuh  Laarui— To  Tilk,  Niw  York.  1831  • 
Tu  Th.nli.  New  Y..rk.  Idi*.* 
To  Rod,  New  Yo>k.  ISM." 
Connnm  Thrnn.  N.  Y..  ISM.' 
K.lM  iiHl  Wrurj.  N.  V,  WIS.* 

Hn.  UuUinBi'i  iJiKuir  ar  Fnne*.  Mow  Yui*.  18S9. 
.Sunliva   oF  G«wnl   Couna   of  HiBoi;,   (Hupll'l 

Sgbaol  UiHofT.)  New  Viirk  ItJOO. 
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PniHry  Ea^ak  Gnmimi 


BAIN.  ~ 


t.»  m«.uUnll>d*Ipkl*  (9»t 
puloB.PkJta.miHd*dll><in  ISU. 
Omiu  ud  Got.  Enf.  DintioiHrr.  Phili.  'K.* 


■AutD,  j: 

TU  ClKul  Muul.  Fkilwtilpliia  IMO.' 
BAKEX.  A.  K, 

Sckool  HMorr.    Bwir*ttJ-B*k«-. 
BABEA  B  r.. 


Sehoal  HinicBl  Book.BuUB,* 

■nnon-  of  M.rnioni,  Bonon ;  New  YortL* 

BAKEl(k  BOin'HARD. 
I'bt  School  ChlmH,  Ntw  York.* 

BAKEH,  CHARLES. 
Btulinf  wilhunt  Spelling,  London  9nd  (dilioo  no  di 
GndiMUri  BHdinf,  [ClrGltofKBOwMn,]  Gnditl. 

I— IlKLnDdonted  tdlllon  d<i  daU. 
THolm't  Pint  L«Mai  on  Niliml  UelifloB,  Ldh 


untrdod 


Ronnkd  Religion,  LoDdia 


Priimry  Lmou  For  ChlUi 

M»  tditioD  1847. 

Tiadxr'a  Pint  Luuni  on 

3id  (dnion  1M3. 


Tf,ttiH'%  Lwoni  on  Um  Cmlioo.  London  &id  iditloB 
ISl:l. 

Hminil  for  CoUk^To  Txclilnf ,  No.  I.,  LoDdeii  a.  i. 

BIbk  Cbn  Book.  Loiidan  bo  diU. 

Book  of  Bihio  HnlorT,  in  3  fndfttiooi,  Loodob  P.  J. 
BAKER.  GEORGE, 

LlTjr'.  RiHorv  Of  Bo«i»,  N«w  York,* 
BAKER.  H.  (f.  *  R.  BfcNTLKY. 

Tha  B>lf-Miifhl  Fenmu,  Now  York  1S43. 
BAKER.  J.  W.. 

Graoimir  of  Morel  PhtJowiAy  ud  NiloMl  TbwIoiT, 


D,  Naw  York  18U.* 


1iIliii.Fhiti.ieSl.* 
I.  br  Btllo;,  Bon.  11 


BAKER.  T., 

EWmanti  of  Moohuii 
BAKER.  WOODS. 

Wonn'iBlnnontaTTTnMlHOr 

bakeWell.  F.  C. 
Philnojihieal  Concomtio: 

IiiirodueliqnloG*ol"ri.k™ilnT.n3rdodilloDlB».* 

Bane,  odlud  b;  B.  ^nimin,  Now  Haitn,  1833.* 
BALBI.  AUBIA.V. 

Abrlilfmwnt  of  Unlnml  GoograpliT.  odltfd  bj  Bnd- 
ronl.  Philidclphri  litidilloa  IS3;  BoHon  1B3S. 
BALCH,  WILLIAM  a  . 

Gnminar  of  tbo  Eng.  Lanfoafo,  Bonon  In  od.  ']».>* 

Lodoraa  on  L.n([un».  Pni.idano  ID  edition  1838.* 
BALDWIN.  AUrfriS, 

T.tila  Book  and  Primirj  AiithoKlic,  Now  York.' 
BALDWIN.  THOHAB, 

PiioHTT  Arilhrnilie.  Now  York.* 

[Ininnct  PmnoBiHlnf  Giutmr,  Ptilndolpkia,  <'4S  J 
Tth  Hlitlon  JSISO  ;  M>w  odillon  1R5J. 

VooobnlaiT  orGwvribhkeal  PrononoNition,  fflupplb 
mem  to  do„)  pRllidoliihli  IKl ;  (ItSI.J 
BALDWIN,  T.  *  J.  THiJhAB, 

(Lippineutl^a)PronoiincinfGaioUai 
BALDWIN. . 

Caiechiiin,  BoUon  IBtT.* 
BAt.BB,  W.  L., 

InalTDitisntBl  PnoHor,  Now  York,* 
BALLANTINE.  W., 

Book  of  Wordi  of  oo<  Bonod,  Philn.  1»T.* 
BALLARD.  , 

Guuini  TTnniaikad  :'(AriIhmetia.)  ISOS.* 
BALl^NTVNE.  WILLI AU. 

iMmdnolioo  to  Latin  Siullng.  Loadon  Xrd  odi 


>hii>.  less. 


BANCROFT,  GEORGE. 


■A'Ooc^lc 


AHRBtCAN  TKXT-BOOKa. 


]  BARTLETT.  J.  ^ 

QigllonirT  at  AiBK<MBiRM,^BMt«  ■. 

\  BARTLETT,  MONTCOMEBir  K., 


DairoitliUI* 
BARBAKOtJX.  U.  *  T.  8ERON, 

HirtDin  «m  Euu  Unn.  PhiliiMJihla 
BARBAULD.  ANKA  L., 

Lawiu  rut  Ch.ldRn,  N«w  York  • 
tamt,  in  FrtiKh,  N«w  Ygtk.* 

Hvnni  hu  CklUnfl,  Ift  luJ.  In  Bui 
BARBAULD,  , 

FVnul*  Binkir* 
BARHBR.  JONATHAN, 


pncilol  Spmiah  TtuliM,  mL  bj  Pianef,  Ntv  ' 

BARCLAY.  JAMES. 

An  Eniliih  DietioMnn,  London  ITW.* 
BARSTTI.  , 

lu[iio  ind  Bniliih  DietunniT,  adlM  bj  Dirai 
■"     •l.ii.Svoliinm.XtwY.-'-- 

.  __»B« 

•I  of  Uh  Pnc 
Phi  In* 
BARLOW.  FREDERICK, 
AnEnclithD<cliOnnFV.3 

BARNADD.  FREDERIC 

Fim  Lwont  in  GnnniBi.  Naw  ToA  lit  odiliMi '36.* 
AoalTlie  Gnmainr,  Stw  Ystk  III  odrtkin  IBM." 
TmtiH  on  AiilhriHl.ii,  Hiflfwl  litxlil^on  IS3a.*> 
TiMlw  o"  AfilliniW.i:.  TucaUMi.  Al«  * 

"  Conic  Saniona.    Sn  B.  BrUfi. 
BARNARD.  SAMUEL. 

A  PoliflM  Grnminii,  N.  T.  IBM ;  Pbik.  IRS.- 
BARNE8.  ALBERT. 

NoM.  fat  BibKCInHH.  *«.ll  Rilt..  Now  YoA  'Se. 
aiHtfioni  on  if..  I  (nlamB.  Now  York.* 
BARNES.  DANIEL  H.. 

Pnelicnl  Ortlivniplir,    Sao  fT,  Bnrer*ft. 
BARNES.  ORS(7N. 

Kar  lo  Picloiial  UonI  InHtueUt.  BTmow  IMS. 
BARIUM.  B.  L.. 
Child'!  Pim,  Brcsnil,  nnd  TKiid  Bnoki  oT Spall ln(  an 

Re^dina.  B..I.  'Xt* 
Ckilil'i  Oirn  flook  of  Cooimon  Tbinp.  Beaton  }«n. 
—       -     ■    jfCaogiaphl,  BoHoolUedilion  IKK. 

l"iqi»,"L< 


X  pf,. 
TbaCaoiiua 


Tin  Caminon  Bcbool  Han 


1*1  Pan  UNawYark  1630. 

Fuu  ILaari  IIUNas 

YorhBiHtod  1890. 


FU 
BAR 

n(  LadW  AMfoo 
n-Wr  w.  J.  c 

sSa^'K™ 

IBB* 

EK«nU  of  .N.luFil  PhiloioptiT,  B*rt.  I.,  N.  Y.  "SO." 
Ana  lineal  Hachaaio,  Na*  York.* 

EUnantarj  Tiaali«  oa  Aooualin  and  Ortitm.  N.  Y.* 

BAETLEY.^ . 

"  Y"k  IBS3  185&" 
BARTON,  WILUAM 

E. 
Na 

Si 

IT  BfUam  of  Enflii 

b  Grammar.  BnMon* 
Gramoai,  BoaMi 

^BaN«.* 

IBM  and 

.'.■•Sis"-' 

in  Latin  asd  Gnak,  Boat.  1890.* 


iroirapbj — BerKa,  New 


GUELDER.  JACOB, 


untuit,  BoUon  1B4T. 


SAYAED.  JAMES, 


BASREME.  N., 

AfilhmtliqM,  L., 
BARRETT,  JOH.S. 


-liia  on  Anatomr,  Na*  Yofk  IS 


An,  Pliiliilalnliia 
...«i>.laSohoUr'iAt.i 
BE  ALE.  eOLON, 


BARBINGTUN.  t 


n  Phyiiml  Gtainpli;.od<ta<l  bfC,  Butdan. 


BAEBY.  J.  JOBE  L 


itad  b;  J,  R.  Bard.  New  York.* 
I  E<_panal  a  In()oa.  N.  York  -2I.* 
BaaloQlSig. 


BEAECEOFT.  \ 


BEATTIE.  JAMES, 


4r7  of  Lantunte.  London  1783 
manli  at  HorarBaianao,  I  nk.,  _ 
BEATTEE  T.  W., 
Tcaalin  bd  ArilbDdia,  Naw  Yock.* 


TBfOn,  Pklkdalpbia  IBM* 
h1   Ortknfrmpbj,    larnad    by 

London  1783;  Phila.  183B.* 


A'OtH^IC 
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BEAUUONT,  WII.UAH, 

BurJinitM  9ai  wliriaii  1M7** 

BEAVEN.  T., 
CiUcl.am  Ml  Uw  XXXIX  AniolakNett 
[MpuCaUttaitiu,  Nw  Ywk.- 

BCCtt.  B.  P., 
n*  AHWinunB-  Giiih,  or  Inlndugtii 

BECK,  C&ARLE0, 
Lalin  Brntu.    Br*  C.  O.  Zmw. 
G«lil'til(««.  BaMon* 
Cwra'i  BtuIib.  iih  t)a  Otrtt  OmUrilwi 


lilioolWC;  (^dMiliiH 
imut.LondanSnJaititi' 


iWcT  ■Hi  Prulm  of  l<iwk'JWi>»«Pl.iU.  'Sj.  S4.< 


«i  <i8«a) 


B.PI.1H.  kiU.* 

idlj:.  Ptatb>lfl|illil  1U3.* 

a«inB,twnliM  br  HMulft, 

liift  ■DDnc  Uh  Gneb.  Londan 

Biplut  GitKhiim,  KiEhmoDd  * 


BEDDUME,' 

BEOroBU. 

lEEt-UER,  CATHEBIA 
TlM  FvllCDbn^  Prjmsr,  Hanraro.' 
Tbe  tlonil  luarucur— ftHdinf  Bwl 

Exvnutt  in  Grmnim*r,  (-fiuit  ,)  Hail 
AritkiHUe  Uiii>pli6«l.  Hnttnnd  tnt  ( 

AciUinMic  ExpliIMd,  {^HH..)  HKt 

Tmlw  on  Dmdhiic  EroniKni,  Boil 
Caom  of  Cnll.xhonict  rai  Vaaat  1 

PtifnoiocT  and  CnUlilbeiiiot,  New  ¥i 

%iiUBarprwn>tf*Pmniiii>Ki|<.  IS  nun 
GmgnuliiaJ  Dnwiiw  Book,  \ew  York,' 

beu;oi.'rt,  geobce  a., 

Pfincipo  da  la  Ijna u«  liei  Band 
Uucbsc.  183U.* 

BELEKE,  . 

atnmma  Uraaiifiai.  PhilaAalphia. 


™b«i.,  N.  y.* 

ilh  Cauchiam 


BELL^.NUEB,  - 


iniTBcatoD  18 


oi-h  inii  Englith,  eiliUd 


BELLENGER.  WIJ-COME 

Caide  da  Coar.  on  quUi 
BELLO,  D.  A^ 

CovHodio  da  k  Gtama 
iUnnv,  Nov  Yoit.' 
BBLO&  V/„ 

BanADlaa.  MHlated.  3  aok,  Nl 


Caatallaaa.  ediM  by 
Phi  la.  18 14.* 


NkbolHTilk,  Mj.,  lit  ad.  ■31.- 


BEIS'JAHIN,  A..    - 

l-Uemonu  o4~  Arahilcf  tum  Bn«(on.* 
BENJAMIN.  L.  A.,  *  1.  B.  WUODBURY. 

New  York  Nunnal  t<chi>i,]  Bcmi-lHiuk,  New  York. 
BENNlilT,  JAMES. 

Aomican  AiKhmclic,  Now  York  1B36  ■«;  Phila.** 
rncin  By)Un>  uf  Pracliral  Buok-kacp.Df,  N.  Yoit 


BK.VKETT.  i. 


BtNKETT,  TIT 

BENNE'lT.  ■ 

Mofin'i  Prai 

Bt^NTLEY, 


BuA-kaapinf,  Philadaliiliia.* 

ij  Biiifla  EdIit,  Kfw  Y.nk  1S4 
IV  IXiuiile  Entry.  Ni^w  Y«k  IH 

Ar'iUicnMio,  Phila.  IHUi  odltioi 

iral  Mcehanio.,  Naw  Yoih.< 

,Snl«litJsn  1»K.* 

njiBouk,  ad.  lfy<:iiL|iin,  PoujhkHl 


8|-llin,Look,  N 
:  |Pou|h.) 
Pr.niaT.  N    York  I 
Raadar,  Naw  Yuri 


1'ba  Amatican  In 

BENTOs!  /'o,, 

York.' 


■A  (IK»k) 
IGimiHry.Kaw 


BERUIQUER,  . 

HaikcHl  >br  (ha  Flul 
BP.RO.  T.  P. 

Dan.-  Hynoiaia  of  1 
BEHGIUli,  X7t, 

Elamtiittrturm  i  KI 

BERXARDIN  d'e  S 

Paulal  ~ 

BERN  AY. 
BEUOUI.^ 


Itilloh  Phila.  ifBS.' 

Uw  York.* 

>l  Th«lon.  Phila.  'S 


PIKRRE. 

Willi  Vocabulary,  Ln^  Ntw  Yofh 


Chlldnn-a  FHaml.  Bniluo  II 

Banford  and  Mnlaa.  bv  Day,  uaiulaUil  int 

Phi  la.  1848  * 
Fiwida  Bo<ik.  in  FreoFli.ad.  by  Froal.  N'aw 
l-enwruitren.l  Frandi  Btadar,  Xaw  Yurt  I 

berte.au.  f.  c., 

N'aw  MaUiDd  of  Taachinc  Franrli,  Ktw  Yo 
BERTIN'I,  HENRY. 

MaUiod  Car  1l>a  Fldud  Fort*.  RnrtDil ;  Kew  ^ 
tama.  abrtdEaA,  Naw  Yoik.* 
BEST'.  WILMAU. 

Loiir,  iu  quailloti  and  ai> 
BRTIIIi.tE.  JUAN'NA, 

Primary  tlchcKil  Cinminir.  Phila.  3rd  sdilion  1858* 

Infant  flrhool  Gnimmnr,  Mun^y  Naw  York  18J0.* 
BETTEUWORTH,  , 

BfTTTON.  T.  R, 

Rnrnaull'i  ElaiDCDU  of  ChamiiLiy,  9  full.,  Phila.  'IS. 
BEVAN.  W.  L.. 

MinnBl  of  Aiicianl  (hojran'iT.  Londnn  1638. 
BEVAN.  W.  L.,  fc  c.  a.  filtOI 

G«i(raphj,  London  li^. 

roT  tha  Piano  Porta,  N*w  Yetl 


T.  Kew  York  ITW.* 


>eii«.  Pail 


BEYER,  - 


A'OO^Ic 
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B8ZA,  THKODOBL'8, 

NoTnni  TnUmsiituni  D< 


AMKRICAN  TBXT-BOOSa. 

BLAIR    DAVID. 


ilhmlle,  bj  Pcrnrd  uul 
rnlig™l  C»lcil- 


BIODLE.  C  C„ 


IU>wwsrH>Kri>H>di« 
BIGELOW.  JACOB. 


BIGELOW.  JAMES, 

FliKubi  BoHuniiiiii 

BIOtA.VD,  JOHN. 

Naturnl  RiitorT  aC  / 

BIO  LOW,  W1I.UA\ 

YMih'i  Libnr.,  Lh 

Tim  N«ir  Utin  Friii 


1.,  NiirToTll<ltMT-SS)lB 


<r  BiHhia.  BoMon  Sod 


;anl«ditisnlS4U.) 


lotroduetiua 

Siul  Hliiiiiii  isuii.  (UoMiHi  Ml  ninion.) 
Glansnu  dT  Lslin  Gmniui.     Hh  MimnJtr  Aiami. 
BILFa   — . 

BINt^HAM.  a"!""* 

Ojibwt  apcllini-bMli,  AlbiDi  I8S9.* 
BINGHAM,  CALEB. 

Tbt   CIliM'i    Csminiiinn.    [Spnlling    Hoali,)    Boilon 

Jumilt  LelUn,  Bortan  WgdnioD  IHta .• 

TIM  AnMiK.n  PnupbiT.  BoMan  Bill  tdiiiMi  1601  ; 

Wlh  idllioil  IRIM;   IBIh  Hlilion  IN);  Tiny  Slli 

■ilitinnlXW;«(h(dilian]BIO;  (Pliils.:)  Hnitliinl 

1.1  *d.  1810;  N.  YorkBUiBd.  leil;  lUlb  ed.'n." 

Tim  CQlumbiMT]  Onlor.  BM.  and  td.  IT9>  '17 ;  Ttoy 
Sthed  18m(:Ui*d. 'SI;)  rhilK. '6U;  (BoU.j 

The  Voun(  Aowikan'i  Spuktr.  Philulelpfaii  1M0. 

The  Younj  l*dW  Accidnm.  BoHwi  (IMB;  JSlb 
•dllian  IBUI  '04;)  I'lb  td,  llWe;  {OXhtd  JH!\) 

OMfmiilliFBl  iml  AHroHHiiiul  CaUrliiim,  Ban.  '10.* 

Cnpr  Blln,  BoHon  J7i)6.* 
BINNEV.  W.  I!,, 

Concholwir  of  the  UniUd  SUUi.     Pee  Tlsiui  5ar. 
BIOT.  J.  B., 

Anftlfticil  Gncnphj.  (ranilarcil  bv  Pmitli.  Philtdel- 
phia  rtiiiidialiiiaii  1840(18111;  New  Yark.) 
BIRD.  CiOLDlKG. 

ElemenU  of  N'tiunl  PbihaophT.  Pbilndslphli  I84T.* 
BIRD.  J.  H. 


Id  Dtctotion,  I.«Htoa  1654 : 


EjMMntnr  LKioInk  i  Alftbrt.  3  iota..  F 
BLACK.  JOREPH. 


BLACKMAB.  J. 


>T.  3rd  gd.  '4T 

Id  Aiiiw«>;  bf  KinnHPIiOt.* 


r'lOwihwii.N.Ilan 


iir  lh>  Enfliih  Lufunfe.  LnBdoa 


Clw  Book. 
EujGnTi- 


r  oT  NatDTil  tnd  Eiparimeaul  Phllw- 
•hiliitalphla  Srd  sdiliiMi  1617 ;  Sih  sditkiii 
Kinlbnl  IM)  (I8M  mw  oditnn  Iffifl.) 


I8UI;  Br«klrn  IHlt.) 

Bdiud  b>  Milk,  Fhili.  \<m  ;  N.  Y.  iie«  od.  -49." 
■brKjftd  Pbikdelphu.* 

>bM^"New  Yslfc  IMS;  Phibdelph[>  I8S0. 

■drud  bfj.  L.  BW»,  CwKonl  (Kb  idilMn  IWS:) 

id'^br  N.  GncM,  BoMon  IM4  * 

with  aiuM'oni,  by  WotM.tw,  BoMon  IMO.* 

LAIR,  JOHN, 

LAISDALB,  SILAH. 

FirU   I'wina  In    [nulleclunl    PblknoilbT,  Bvtao  lil 

The  FinlRnVr.  Csncocd  In  ■ditloii  ISXI. 

Th*  BKOnd  Cbui  RniUir,  BoiWn  IKIT.* 

The  H.f  b  School  Rndtt,  Bwloo  IM  •dilion  IB3I  'M ; 

(nSw  York.) 
Th*ll»tDri»IReider,Concoid,«id   ed.  I«S4  IBIS. 

The  Bihlic.l  Reader,  Dotluii  16a  'gr,* 

BoMon  18(7.* 
Every  Day  Scriptaral  Raadinp,  Ne«  Ynrk  1BS3,* 
Tbi  Yduu  Onur,  Phill.  4Ui  edilioa  1S38 ;  (Boiub 

1B33:  Nh  York  I8II) 
GKKrapbT  n>r  Children.  New  Vnit  IS4S  ;  BoRoo.* 
New  Ameiieui  Uniiemi  OMgnqiliT.  fioKon  tRSS.* 

"  "         Bchoql  Geofmplij,  Bonqn  ll«7.* 

HiiUWT  of  th*  Amarieia  Rniolulioir,  New  Voik.* 
Flru  Book  in  AHfSDOo;.  Boeton  Ii07, 
Agriculture  for  Hchooli.  New  Voril  IIUS.* 
oloalal  View  of  Ibe  Work),  Coonenlown.* 
.1  .1  u.. —  ..;jn^„     SeeHeHM. 


Boak  of  Nail 


Natl 


iral  FhilMophr,  ftc    Bee 
oilc.    ett  Hifk  BIttr. 
BLAKESLEY.  J.  H- 


■>  Book,  Baet.  'Ml* 


.A'OogIc 


BLAND,  . 

AitnaoniT,  New  York.' 
BLATCUFOKD.  S., 

EitmenB  of  the  Gi»k  L^D 
Bl.ltl8,  LEONAKU,  J&., 

BI.IS8,'?Yl 


AHEUCAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BOOTH,  J."^' 

FhonucnriKie  ] 


TatHO.  ut  Im  ' 


ju*  Hipt  of  Nbw  Bnf  lind,  Bcaun.* 


BL.OOMnBLD,  S. 
Gr»k  TnuiHnl, 

BLOXAM.  C    ' 


Spclliiv  Book.  Londcu  Kb 
BOARDSIAN.  JOHN, 

lineCKH,  AUGUflTUS, 


if  lbs  Fnnch  Tongue.  New  Vork  3rd 
Dr  Step  lo  Tmudalion.  New  Ynrk  9nd 


BoisK.  lAMea  s.. 

i£jUR:ite<  ia  Greek  Fruae  CoQHaition 
Smuiptign-i  Anibdn,  New  Volk  18 


Inlml.  In  thcMuiJrsi'GariiiMn, 

BUL.LE9,  WILLIAM, 

tlMlLioi;  Bwk,  Near  Ionian.  183 

V<w  AiTwiiun  8|isl]ii](  Boot.  1 

KiplamiATv  And  Fhunufrnphie  ; 

>rr.  New  Londua  1841^ 

BOLMAR,  A.. 


LouleD  ted  edition  lEIll. 


~        '    Hu'urT  of  Ibe  United  Sttlei,  Pkiiidelpbi*.' 
iVE,  C.  P., 


BORDEN  AVE,  0 


■d  bj  O.  H.  Bckufet,  Glu,  1813. 


BOSSAN,  M., 

f«ecirrD|diie  Univerte! 
BOPSCtfr.  J.  B., 


French  ind  Kngliib  bieicH*.  Landwi  reviifd  id.  'IB. 
luiiin  end  Eniliili  Pbrue  Bunk,  BuiUin  IftN.* 

uoffi-ocK.  J. 

Elemenliir  Stilsm  oT  PhyiicdniT.  Boaton  IftU.* 
BOSWODTH,  JOSEPH. 

Oumpendioiw  Anffli>Buon  nnil  Enflith   DictioivlT, 
Londun  I54d  ^  (New  York  I^W.) 
BOTH  AM,  P.  E.  B.. 

Cnifi.  ScIkwI  Arithmetic,  Hulfuid  1X39;  rn.Hl.ltaa. 
BOTTA,  ANNA  C.  L.. 

HiDdbook  or  L'niisrHJ  Lilefetuit,  New  York  IBfiO. 
BOTTARELLI.  F.. 

^ola.lLondonltt'ediuH  tlM5.°° 
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I.    SAMUEL  8.  EANDALL, 


Sjmuxl  8.  Babdaix,  irbo  for  more  tbui  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
baa  been  connected  ynik  the  admiiiiBtration  of  the  system  of  Com- 
mon Scbooh  in  tbe  State  of  Vev  York,  was  bom  Hay  21, 1809,  at 
Norwich,  Chenango  Coon^.  After  paaging  throogb  the  ordinary 
diitiict  schools  of  the  neigbbotbood,  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford 
Aeademy  in  18S8,  and,  haTing  been  fitted  for  coll^  nnder  the  tni- 
tton  of  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  now  of  Bingfaamton,  entered  Hamilton 
CoU^e  in  1834,  then  under  the  piendency  of  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Daris. 
At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  be  left  that  insHtntion  to  prose- 
cnto  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Clark  ic  Clapp, 
at  Norwich,  and  in  1880,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  the 
profession  for  several  years  in  his  native  town. 

In  Hayl837,Mr.  Randall  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  ex-offieio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Gen.  Dix,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  department  of  Common  Schools.  Gen.  TAi  was  at  that 
tinie  engi^ed  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  volnme  of 
"  Common  School  Deeitiont  and  Zawt,"  and  this,  together  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  department,  and  the  examination  and  deciuon 
of  ^peal  cases  from  the  several  school  districts,  required  the  active 
services  of  an  efficient  clerk,  who  acted  nnder  his  constant  dictation. 
Soring  this  period,  the  District  library  System  was  inaugnrsted 
and  carried  into  effect.  In  1839,  Gen.  Dix  was  superseded  in  the 
ohaige  of  the  department  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  fipencer,  who  im- 
mediately upon  his  acoeanon,  witii  that  indefiriigable  energy,  indns- 
try,  and  perseverance,  which  so  eminently  characteriied  him,  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  a  complete  revinon  and  modification  of  the 
Common  School  System,  in  which  he  was  essentially  aided  by  Mr. 
Bandal),  whose  services  were  retuned  nnder  the  new  organization. 
By  the  pioriaions  of  the  new  act,  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
-which  passed  the  legislatnre  in  1840,  the  Superintendent  was  an- 
tborized  to  appoint  a  General  Depnty,  and  tbe  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  respective  counties  in  tiie  State,  were  required  to  appoint 
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I>epat7  OT  CoDDty  SuperintendenU,  who,  nnder  the  direction  of  tin 
StAte  Snperint«ndeat  were  charged  with  the  viiitalion  and  fimniiM- 
tioa  of  Bchoola,  the  licensing  of  teachen,  and  the  hearing  and  de- 
ciuon  in  the  first  instance  of  appeals.  Mr.  Kaadall  was  appointed 
Qenentl  Depntj  Snperintendent,  and  chained  with  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  department,  which  had  now  become  rerf 
volnminoas,  and  the  examination  of  csBea  on  ap^ealfrem  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Cointjr  £hipMinteDd«Dta.  Daring  the  ,ad«iaiatretion  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  ''I>i$lriet  School  Journal,"  edited  b;  Francis 
I>wigbt,  Esq.,  was  transferred  from  Oeuera  to  Albany,  and  Ur.  Ran- 
dall became  a  freqamt  contributor  to,  and  subeeqaentl;  an  aatociat* 
editor  nntil  the  death  of  Mr.  Dwigfatr  when  the  ontin  coadnct  of 
the  Jotund  paned  into  his  hands.  In  1 848,  Mr.  Spencer  hanng 
been  ifipointed  by  President  Tyler,  Secretary  pf  the  Tnuaij,  }lt, 
Kandall  became  acting  Saperintendent,  and  continaed  to  disohwge 
the  dntias  of  that  position  nn^  the  elecUon  of  the  Hon.  Samnel 
Young,  in  the  ensuing  year.  G6L  Tonng  immediately  on  bis  ao- 
oeuion  i^^inted  Mr,  Bandall  Qen«isl  Deputy  Si^Mrinteodent,  de- 
Tolriug  upon  him,  witbont  restriction,  the  entire  charge  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  although  differing  is  the  outset  with  his  predeeesiora 
as  to  the  expediency  and  policy  of  continuing  the  Oonnty  Superin- 
tendent System,  wu  induced  by  Mr.  Randall  to  give  the  system  « 
fur  trial  and  examination,  which  resulted  in  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  exc^nce  and  ralne,  and  an  nnalteiable  determination  to  sustain 
and  cany  it  into  effect  Under  bis  administration,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  County  Superintendents,  comprising  some  i^  tite 
ablest  and  moat  intelligent  men  of  the  State,  the  system  of  publia 
initmctjoii  attained  an  efficiency  which  has  never  since  been  sui- 
pasaed,  or  even  equaled.  The  State  Noimat  School  was  established 
and  oi^aniaed;  the  several  districts  were  thoroughly  visited,  the 
teaehers  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  county  institutes  held, 
local  diasenaions  and  contooveniaa  equitably  and  speedily  settled, 
State  Gonvantions  of  County  Superintendents  held;  and  energy,  vigor, 
and  progress  infiued  into  the  entire  system.  Col.  Young  was  sne- 
eeeded  in  1845,  by  N.  S.  Benton,  Esq.,  of  HerkJiner,  who  continued 
Mr.  Randall  in  the  position  he  had  so  long  held,  the  duties  of  which 
he  continued  to  peifbna  until  the  autumn  of  1646,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  failing  Ixaltfa,  induced  by  his  severe  and  unremittit^ 
labors,  to  rerign  the  poMtion  and  ^end  a  few  yean  in  a  southen 
clime  for  the  recovery  of  his  ezhansted  physical  enei;giea.  Tbt  tot- 
lowing  extract  from  Hammond's  "  Politieal  Siatory  t^Ifew  Tork!* 
•rill  serve  to  show  the  high  ■f>^«c)ation  of  Mr.  Randall's  servioit 
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■nd  tfltuMtBr,  reoorded  by  diu  eminent  statcsifuai  and  enlif^rtened 
ftimdof  edooatUni: — 

"In  tnaAng  tki»  ImU,''  referring  to  tbe  mwnded  Coimnoti  School 
Act  of  1848.  "Mr.  BpincBn  was  powerfclly  aided  by  hit  Depnty 
BnpeiiBtendcnt,  8.  S.  Barsall,  Esq.,  om  of  &o  mMt  vorthy  and 
•zcellent  of  laeB,  who  w^  hinMlf  eompetent  to  preride  over  any 
•docationd  bnreaa  k  the  Utited  Strtas:  A  deep  debt  of  gratitade 
it  dao  from  tte  people  ot  this  State  to  this  talented  and  Ecaloua 
fiiend  of  popt^T  edacation  for  his  servicei  in  that  great  and  good 
cause.  He  vaa  by  prrfes^n  and  in  principle,  a  Wing,  and  was 
tmxii^t  into  tbe  department  while  the  govenunent  was  administered 
by  tbe  Wh^;  but  Col.  Tooire,  notwithstan^ng,  when  he  became 
Beoietuy  ot  State,  retained  him  in  office.  Ur.  Votmo,  it  i«  tme, 
was  an  ardent  pofitiuan  (  bat  ^is  noble  act  prores  that  with  him, 
the  caste  ctf  popolar  edueabon  was  paramonnt  to  all  others.  It  it 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  state  of  Ur.  Randall's  health  hat 
«ompeIlad  him  to  abandon  the  office  and  migrate  from  tbe  Strte." 

Daring  hit  tojoura  at  the  South,  Hr.  Riudall  virited  the  principal 
towM  and  cities,  lectnrii^  on  the  snbject  cf  edacotion  at  Washing- 
ton, BiohBtood,  LeeeboTg,  and  other  placet.  In  1849,  be  was  re- 
called  to  tbe  poaitMMk  ho  had  formeriy  occupied  in  the  tdiool  depart- 
ment, by  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  who  had  tuccecded  Mr. 
Benton,  and  reeomed  the  entire  charge  of  the  system,  which  he 
oontinned  to  administer  mitil  the  end  of  Mr.  Motgan's  term.*  In 
tbe  atnif^le  which  ehiefly  characterited  thit  period,  for  Uie  estab- 
Kshment  of  the  Free  School  system,  Mr.  Randall  took  an  active 
and  decided  part ;  and  it  was  to  a  very  great  extent  owing  to  his 
personal  and  inde&tjgable  exertions  that  tins  great  measure  was 
tnal^r'  eanied  through  all  the  fonnt  of  kfipilation,  and  became 
tba  lettled  policy  of  the  ttate.  At  the  termination  of  thit  contest, 
and  <rf  Mr.  Morgan's  admisistntion,  Mr.  Randall  again  resigned 
his  pontion,  and  "took  np  bis  residence  at  Washington,  where  he  wat . 
tendered  an  ipp<^tment  in  the  War  Department,  which  he  held 
nrty  NOTember,  18SS,  when  he  accepted  the  ^pointment  of  City 
Superintendent  of  the  Pnbllo  Bchoolt  of  Brooklyn.  Tina  poution, 
Imwever,  he  held  only  fiw  a  lew  weeks,  when  he  was  agun,  and  for  . 
tbe  diiid  time,  recalled  to  the  State  department  by  Superintendent 
LeMrenwerth,  in  January,  1854.  Soon  afterwards  the  le^sbrtnre 
pawed  an  act,  on  the  spedal  lecommendation  ot  itr.  Learenworth, 
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uid  bis  predecewor  in  office,  Hon.  (H.  8.  BjadaB,)  i 
■upeirisioD  of  common  RchooU  from  the  office  of  Secrataiy  of  State  ud 
orgsniziiig  it  u  an  independent  department  Hr.  Tt^-itM  became  ■ 
candidate  for  the  bead  of  thii  department,  bnt  waa  defeated  bj  the 
Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  the  present  incumbent ;  and  after  remaining  for 
a  few  month*,  and  ■■*'**'"g  Mr.  lUce,  as  his  depsty,  in  the  oiganiaa- 
tion  of  the  new  department,  be  was  ^ipointed  in  the  sommer  of 
18S4,  Cit;  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  ScfaooU  in  the  dtf  of  New 
Tort^to  which  position  be  has  been  four  timei  nnanimonslf  re- 
elected, and  which  be  still  (1S6S)  continues  to  hold. 

Ur.  Bandall  commenced  his  career  in  the  conunon  icbool  depart- 
ment at  about  the  tame  period  that  Hoiaok  Uaxm,  entered  npon 
the  discharge  of  his  duUes  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ednoation 
in  Massachnsetts,  and  Hemy  Barnard,  as  State  Snperintendent 
of  Connecticnt,  and  afterwards  of  Rhode  Island.  Maasaehnsette, 
Connecticat,  and  New  York,  gave  the  flnt  great  impnlse  to  tliose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  which  hare  subsequently 
extended  over  almost  the  entire  area  ot  the  free  states  of  our 
Union.  In  conjunction  with  these  feUow-Iaborers,  with  the  late 
lament«d  C!ol.  Tonng,  John  C.  Spencer,  David  P.  Page,  and  Francis 
Dwight,  and  such  men  as  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  8, 
Randall,  of  Conrtland,  WlUlam  F.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Messrs. 
Bnlkley  and  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  names  identified 
with  the  cause  of  public  initmction,  ho  has  spent  the  beat  yeus  of 
his  life  in  endeavoring  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  difinse  the  bleanngs  of  education 
broadcast  over  the  land. 

From  the  accession  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  Superintendency  of  tiie 
School  Department;  through  all  the  subsequent  administmtions  of 
CoL  Young,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Leavenworth,  Mr. 
Bandall  actually  conducted  all  the  bosiness  pertaining  to  tlwt  de- 
partment; and  with  very  rare  ezceptjoni^  all  tba  oMieapraidence  of 
the  department,  the  preparation  of  the  annual  reports  to  the  legida- 
tnre,  the  dedsion  of  cases  on  appeal,  the  apportionment  and  pay- 
ment  of  the  pnblic  money,  and  the  records  of  the  office  passed  ex- 
clusively through  his  hands.  It  was  not  until  after  the  department 
waa  separated  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  any  pio- 
riaioQ  existed  even  for  clerk-hire,  and  the  labor  now  perfonned  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruction,  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent, and  some  halfnlosen  olerka,  waa  then  thrown  i^n  him  alon& 
In  1845,  he  compiled  a  digest  of  the  Common  School  ^stem  and 
laws,  with  a  history  of  its  origin  and  prepress,  which  {usaed  through 
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tro  editioiu,  and  becuna  the  lUadcrd  authority  in  all  casei  of  eon- 
ttoveny  nntU  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  ISSff,  by  which  it  wai 
■iqteneded.  Through  the  cQlnmns  of  the  "  JHttnet  Sthool  Jottrnal" 
and  by  pnblio  lectares  and  addreaaea,  he  exerted  a  powerM  infln- 
cnce  in  preparii^  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  Fiee  Schools ;  and  the  oi^animtion  of  Normal  SchooU  and  In- 
■titatea  tot  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Hia  variooa  aaniud  reports 
aince  hia  appointment  aa  City  Superintendent  of  New  York,  vill  be 
ibnnd  to  embrace  Teconunendatlons,  ingestions,  and  arguments  for 
moat  at  Ihew  great  feainrea  in  the  ayftein  of  public  instrnction  in 
that  dty,  which  hare  placed  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  with,  if  not 
ot  superiority,  over  any  ^atem  of  pabUc  edncation  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  steadily  resisted  every  effort  to  render  its  teachings 
sectarian  or  political,  while  assiduoosly  inculcating  christian  morality 
aod  trne  patriotism.  He  haa  strennonaly  advocated  additiMuI 
bcifities  for  the  higher  education  of  females ;  and  normal  instruction 
for  tlie  mora  perfect  prepaiation  of  teacheia.  He  has  nnifonnly 
sought  to  disconntenanca  the  infliction  of  coiporeal  or  other  degrad- 
ing chastisements  as  a  means  of  school  discipline,  and  urged  the  im- 
porbsnce  and  naoeauty  of  a  tliorongh  and  lystematio  physical  bte)- 
lectnal  and  moral  development  and  cnltim  of  the  pupils  of  onr  pub- 
lic schools— the  education  of  the  whole  b^ng.  In  conducting  the 
oiaminationa  of  the  several  schoola  and  daaaea  under  his  snpervisioa 
be  haa  nnifonnly  aonght  to  awaken  the  mental  energies  of  the  pnpila 
themselves,  and  to>draw  out  from,  rather  than  to  commnnicate  to 
them,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  acquire; 
to  accustom  them  to  think  and  to  reason  for  themselves,  instead  of 
depending,  as  is  &r  too  generally  the  case,  upon  the  authority  of 
othen.  In  short,  he  has  endeavored  to  the  beat  of  hia  ability,  to 
incorporate  with,  and  infiue  into  the  system  over  which  he  presides, 
the  ideas  and  principlea  of  the  beat  and  most  enlightened  edncaton 
of  the  tgp. 
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Who  can  find  k  Tirtuom  wonuui  f  fbr  bar  price  is  &r  aboTs  nibi«fl. 
The  beart  of  her  hueba^  dotb  Hfely  toDst  m  bar,  ao  that  be  Bball  htn 

no  Deed  of  epoU. 
she  will  do  him  px>d  and  not  evit  tS  the  davB  of  her  lifk 
She  aet^etb  wool  and  flax,  aod  wwteth  wiffingtr  «<tk  beP  ban^ 
She  ia  like  the  merehanta'  ahipa ;  ah*  briDgatb  nprfboil  StMn  aftir. 
She  rieeth  also  while  it  is  ;et  night,  and  givelh  meat  to  her  houaebold, 

and  a  portion  to  her  maldeni. 
She  ooDHlderMfa  a  Oeld  aad  buyetb  H ;  with  tba  ftlrit  of.  hw  haada  atw 

plantath  a  vineyard- 
She  laycth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaK 
She  Btretdieth  out  her  hvida  to  ^e  poor;  yea,  she  rexcheHi  Ibr11i*her 

hands  to  the  need  j. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  lor  bar  bousebold ;  for  all  bei  bouMhi^ 

•re  clothed  with  double  garmonts. 
She  makath  bersdf  coreringa  of  (apeatry ;  her  dothlng  it  sSb  and 

Her  husband  ia  known  in  Qie  gatee,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elden 
of  the  land. 

Streagth  and  honor  mv  her  dtrthkig;  and  die  shall  rgoice  in  tbne  to 
ccaao. 

She  openeth  her  laouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  it  the  law  of 
kindnees. 

Bbe  looketh  well  to  tba  WB7»  of  bw  hoasebdd,  and  eateth  not  fta  knad 
ofiiUe&css. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  aUo,  and  ha 
praiseth  her.  ^ 

Favor  M  daceilAd, and  beanty  wnin:  iutm  wonan  tAatfewatb  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  ber  bands ;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  ber  id 
tbegaUa. 

A  gractMis  woaan  retakwtb  boaer. 

A  TtrtuouB  woman  it  a  crown  to  ber  husband ;  but  she  tiiat  maketti 
aabamed  Uta  rottennces  in  his  bones. 

A  pnideot  wife  m  A«m  the  Lord.  Bota,  Ave«4*> 


the  diurrb. 

Therefore  aa  the  church  ia  subject  unto  Ohiist,  so  Ut  tiie  wires  5«  to 
their  own  bosbands  in  ererything. 

Let  jour  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches. 

That  ttaoj  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  k>f  e  their  hus- 
bands, to  love  their  children,  to  bt  discreet  chaste,  keepera  at  home,  good, 
obedient  to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  Qod  may  not  be  Ua»- 
phamed.      Biblb;  Eph.,  v;  23-34.     1  Or.,  ziv;  U.     TUiu,  ii:  4,  S. 

The  authority  and  dominion  remain  with  the  husband,  for  uie  wife, 
acccnrding  to  Cfod's  oommandment,  most  be  suUect  and  obedient  The 
husband  must  govern  the  house  and  exerdse  authority,  go  to  war,  dofijud 
hisproperty,  plow,  sow,  build,  plant,  tc 

Tne  wife,  on  the  other  band,  must  sit  at  borne  and  be  busj  in  tlM 
boose.     Thus  Tenus  was  represented  standing  on  a  snail-ahell,  ahowing 


ttat  u  Uie  «uil  cwrlet  bfa  bouM  wtth  bfan,  so  ihoold  the  irife  klmjt  b» 
U  boKM  and  ba  boiied  about  Um  oeenpatlona  of  Om  bouse. 

Among  tfa*  flnt  Tbtaua  of  a  nib  Is,  Owt  the  heart  of  her  buoband  ri>aB 
triKt  in  her ;  that  k  that  he  sbiOI  tore  her  tnd;  end  whoDr,  aball  aotid- 
pale  no  otU  from  her,  bat  AaD  feet  certain  that  she  toves  him  in  return, 
and  that  she  will  be  careftil  of  his  comfbrt 

A  pious  wtfe  shonid  be  booored  and  loted;  first,  because  she  Is  God's 
gift  uid  bettowal ;  aod  secondly,  because  Qod  has  p^en  to^omen  great 
and  axoellaot  vlrtaes,  whidi  fet  outweigh  some  snwH  defecta  and  bdts, 
Mpecislly  when  the;  hold  fast  to  modestj,  truth  and  faith. 

WoDiMi,  when  they  learn  the  gospel,  are  mudt  stronger  and  more  ta- 
vent  in  faith.    Han  Magdalene  was  niore  bold  than  Peter. 

"  It  is  not  good  vtr  man  to  be  alcme.  I  will  make  him  a  bdp  meet  for 
him."  These  are  the  words  of  Qod;  and  can  not  be  imderstood  without 
ftith. 

Weak  woman  has  notbfaig  more  prodoua  and  noble  thui  her  honor. 

And  thus  she  should  be  so  minded  as  not  to  oro'-estimate  ornament 

Otherwise  when  once  ^leorbed  in  seeking  H,  die  wiU  never  cease  from 
thepirsuit.    8ath  is  tbe ftawle  character. 

Thenfan  a  Christian  wife  should  contemn  it 

A  woman  should  be  adorned,  as  St  Peter  s^h  (I,  iil ;  S,  4),  with  the 
hidden  adornment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 

A  wife  is  Buffldenlly  adorned  when  she  is  adorned  for  her  husband, 

Christ  will  not  bare  joa  adorn  youreelf  to  please  otiiers,  and  to  hare 
men  call  joa  a  handsome  strumpet 

But  to  this  you  should  look ;  that  you  bare  a  hid  treasure  and  a  rich 
adornment  in  your  heart ;  and  that  you  live  an  unspotted  and  hoootsble 
and  modeat  life. 

It  is  a  good  indication  that  there  Is  nothing  •mj  attraethe  In  the  mind, 
when  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  ornament    {&ther,  it ;  IS.) 

Goldand  jewels  are  befbre  man,  splendid;  but  before  God,  an  fH  savor. 

Why  do  foolish  young  women  try  to  attract  young  fellows  T 

Do  you  not  know  that  a  young  fellow  will  be  aiyaid  to  choose  you,  if  he 
Qunks  you  will  cost  him  so  much  in  mainteneoce  and  clothingT 

If  yon  weukt  giun  tbe  leve  of  a  young  fellow,  take  this  good  advice ; 
Be  modest  and  ^eak  little,  and  adorn  yourself  not  much,  and  do  not  look 
Btia%ht  at  him  with  bold  eyes. 

Tbe  greatest  admnment  of  a  woman  or  a  maiden  ts,  a  modest  shame- 
fccedneas ;  for  mat's  hearts  are  more  attiacted  by  that  than  by  all  adom- 
■le&ts  of  attire. 

And  if  this  ornament  depart^  love  also  departs.  LrrEEa. 

See,  bi  the  tender  child,  two  lovdy'blossania  united;  youth  and  maiden, 
but  thus  fer  the  bud  cmoeata  them  both.  But  softly  its  btxids  are  dls- 
Kdved,  and  their  f^esh  young  natures  develoii^  aod  from  ber  lovely  mod- 
<s^  parts  his  fiery  stroiKtb.  Suffer  tbe  boy  to  play ;  give  his  fbrious 
impalses  freedom ;  only  when  sated,  bis  strength  will  return  to  her  graee 
again.  Forth  from  the  bud,  the  blossoms  are  botii  beginningto  strug^ ; 
each  is  lovely,  yet  neitber  is  sll  that  tbe  heart  desires.  The  maiden's 
gnuxAil  limbs  are  inspired  with  glowing  feeling ;  but  pride,  like  a  girdle 
ttrone,  rapresBea  closely  their  glow.  Shy,  like  the  trembUng  roe-deer, 
(hat  flees  from  tbe  forest  buele,  she  Bees  from  man  as  a  foe ;  even  hates 
him — until  she  lovee.  But  the  youth  looks,  defiant  and  boldly,  from  un- 
der his  shadowing  eye-brows ;  and,  hardened  to  strife  and  battle,  stifibna 
fais  sinews  amain.  Far  in  the  throng  of  spears,  along  the  duBt-covered 
taoMOon^  entidng  g^ory  calls  him,  and  boiling  coun^  drives. 

■ ;lc 


Let  TOUT  daily  ocouftioM,  dear  girU,  like  tfaoM  of  jtnr  broth«n^  be  - 
induitriously  pursued,  and  apply  yomaelfM  diligautly  to  what  m  taom- 
BHitded  jou  ;  thus  jwi  will  Mcape  maa;  uaeleaa  UKHifbta  and  wxay  fbl- 
lies. 

Read  diligently  the  Psaltw,  Jesus  tha  sod  of  Siraoh,  and  Paul  Geiliard'B 
Hymns. 

Aaad  not  bKdish  boolu^  but  flee  from  them  aa  a  poison  which  may  de- 
■troy  your  souL 

for  a  f ouog  gJrl'a  hand  these  two  things  are  prcq»ar,  a  pr^w-boek  and 
a  spindla 

Be  much  more  cautious  of  doubtful  w  Use  friends,  than  eren  of  t^ten 


Ayoung  woman  should  ^)ply  herself  earoestly  to  domestic  aWrs ;  for 

ft  wife  who  can  not  keep  houso  is  the  ruin  and  di^tructioa  of  her  husband. 

But  if  Qod  permits,  practice,  beades  writing,  arithmetic  and  houEe- 


t  you  hare  yet  time,  de* oto  it  to  prayer. 
Sacred  si — ' "-   '-  -  ""^ ~'' 


u  bare  yet  time,  de* oto  it  to  prayer. 

d  singing  especially,  is  a  tniiy  angdic  and  heaTenly  onploymeo^ 

bretaste  of  Uie  beautiful  and  lovely  music  of  the  angda  of  God ; 


keeping,  also  music  and  singings 

and  a  foretaste  of  &e  beautiful  and  lovely  music  of  the  angala  o. 
eapeeisUy  where  not  OTerloaded  with  ornament,  and  wber«  it  proceeds 
from  hevtfbU  dorotiMi,  and  not  from  pride  and  conceit 

Always  show  modesty,  and  act  in  an  unobtrusive  manner. 

Where  there  b  no  disdpUne,  there  ia  no  honor ;  but  vile  passiona,  bad 
thoughts  and  bad  deeds. 

A  young  woman  ou^t  not  to  use  many  words ;  for  she  ought  not  to  be 
eramined  with  mere  knowledge. 

Hay  Qod  preserve  us  from  an  over-wise  learned  woman  1 

Prayer,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  housekeeping,  are  knowledge 
enough  for  a  young  woman. 

Am  a  young  woman  should  neither  curse  nor  wear;  should  never 
speak  unless  spolten  to,  and  should  always  answer  as  briefly  as  pos»bl& 

Also,  sho  should  live  a  quiet,  orderly  and  blameless  life,  not  running 
into  every  corner  after  news  and  new  Gtahions,  as  Ringwald  say^ 

"  Avoid  her  who  takes  pleasure  in  adding,  in  staodii^  at  the  window 
or  the  door,  talks  with  everybody,  and  woriis  or  wins  lauly  ;  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  roguish  tricks,  is  proud  and  irritable,  and  determined  always  to 
be  above  everybody ;  who  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  be  controlled." 

It  is  almost  a  bom  trait  of  women,  to  be  aUe  to  search  out,  discuss  and 
find  fkult  with  almost  everything.  A  hateful  vice  t  How  many  majdena 
have  come  to  great  misfortune,  and  been  prevented  fi^>m  all  prosperity,  bj 
their  own  mouths  I 

Therefore  a  young  woman  should  guard  herself  fh>m  pride  and  vanity. 

Vot  pride  is  not  mcnly  a  (bdish  vice  because  It  coats  much,  but  is  abov« 
otbers  to  be  condemned,  becanse  it  tarns  us  adde  from  Qod ;  and  every 
right-minded  man  ^tould  therefore  dilkenUy  avoid  it 

A  prood  person  is  an  enemy  of  Oo^  who  is  all  mildness,  benevolnoe 
and  goodness  ; — is  a  jest  and  an  abhomnce  to  all  bis  ndgbbMS,  and  his 
•wn  destruction. 

Young  women  should  strive  after  humili^,  orderilnoas  and  puritjr- 

Modesty  distinguishes  a  pure  mother  of  a  ftmily ;  humility,  an  uitdH' 
gent  one;  order  and  neatness,  a  reliable  on&  HoscaKaoscB. 

First,  let  there  be  nothing  ft«ward  in  your  voice;  and  let  your  s<rft 
glanoe,  fall  of  goodness,  not  go  idly  forth  from  under  your  modest  brow ; 
and  be  neither  too  loud,  nor  too  slow,  in  speech ;  for  such  persons  are  not 
welcome  here.  Sanau*  to  Kit  daughUn,  m  .Sacaju^t. 

Ihs  husband,  In  hard-working  life,  must  work  and  labcr,  and  [dant  and 


emtrfre,  ind  plot  and  tdMow,  and  Btrira  and  Tmtun,  to  gecura  auocaas. 
Thus  will  he  obtain  eeaselaas  richca,  and  hU  warehouses  will  be  filled  with 
nedooa  gooda ;  bia  lands  will  incniM,  and  hiabooae  will  incnase.  And 
in  it  isitreaiding  thentodesthoQsawife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  wisely 
ruling  bis  domeatic  clrcl^  teadiing  iter  gbb  and  restndninK  her  hoja,  and 
InMasantly  directing  their  indnstrious  wids,  and  with  judidoos,  wderly 
Bwnagemant  increasing  hw  husband's  gains,  and  Allii^  the  fragrantdiesU 
with  treaaurea,  and  spinning  the  humming  thread  oo  theqiinue,  and  lay- 
ing up  m  the  polished  box  the  tright  wool  and  snowy  linoi,  and  keeping 
all  his  houseludd  goods  bright  and  shining,  and  never  resting. 

ScBiLLKa.    {Petm.) 

Woman  both  needs,  and  may  easily  fkil  of  securing  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  her  immortBl  part,  for  the  thankless  labors  and  detailed  occupa- 
tions of  her  sex  render  her  especially  liable  to  ne^ect  in  this  particular, 
and  to  be  bound  down  and  chuned  to  earth,  by  the  restricted  limits  of  her' 
sphere  of  action. 

It  is  therefore  time  that  not  only  amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  among 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  woman  shot^d  raise  herself  out  of  the  intel- 
lectual poverty,  ignorance  and  restraint,  the  empty  struggles  after  exter- 
nals and  the  woi^ess  tinsel  of  a  shallow  univenial  knowledge  of  social 
affitirs,  to  which  the  egoism  of  men  his  hitherto  usualljr  condemned  her. 

To  desire  to  place  woman  in  a  condition  exactly  similar  to  man's.  Is 
ridiculous ;  and  to  undertake  this  fay  means  of  the  vain  parade  of  school 
knowledge,  is  nonsense. 

But  she  should  stand  as  high  as  man,  in  hoi  own  department'    So  much 
I    is  her  right    And  it  is  upon  the  attainment  of  this  otyect  that  her  hopes 
depend  for  a  better  mental  develapioent  in  the  Giture.  Soldan. 

F(»  giris,  no  cold  speculative  instructitm,  but  a  training  of  the  ausceptt- 
lulitiesi  and  one  as  nearly  as  possible  adapted  to  the  relations  of  the 
Amalesex. 

Women  can  very  well  spare  any  other  iostrucUon.  Kakt. 

An  male  characters  show  more  independent  activity ;  all  female  ones, 
more  passive  susceptlbili^. 

Bat  their  difference  Is  raUier  in  tendency,  than  in  natural  endowment; 
and  thus  It  is  the  difference  of  intellectual  tendency  whi<di  diiefiy  distin- 
guishes the  male  from  the  fsmalo  diaracter. 

The  ibrmer  begins  by  performing  some  action,  and  afterwards  receives  a 
TMCtiva  impression,  throi^  the  receptive  bculties.  The  latter  puivuee 
tiM  <q)po8lte  method,  first  receiving  the  impression,  and  ttien  reproducing 
it  bf  means  of  the  active  (kculUee.  W.  ton  Hovbolot. 

Han  eodwvora  alter  freedom ;  woman  after  proprie^.  Qoma. 

n*  morality  of  women  is  a  propriety,  not  a  principle. 

Boys  may  be  improved  by  the  bad  example  of  a  drunken  Helot ;  but 
women  only  by  a  good  example. 

None  but  boTs  can  pass  through  the  Augean  stable  of  this  world's  lift 
with  only  a  little  of  its  odor  upon  them. 

But  girls  are  tender,  white  Paris-^p)e-b1ossomB,  hothouse  flowers :  from 
which  dirt  must  be  removed  not  with  the  hand,  but  with  a  delicate  brash. 

They  should  be  trained  up  like  the  andent  iniestesses,  only  in  holy 
oden;  and  should  never  hear  anything  coarse,  immoral  or  violent — not 
to  moitiot)  saefa^  it 

Kagdalena  Paul  said  in  her  death-bed,  that  she  did  not  know  what  am 
cdbttoe  aminat  cbaatity  was.    Education  should  at  least  try  to  ptOMedac,  . 
coring  to  that  pattern.  V.OO^iK 


23<  nccATioir  or  TBI  miALB  nz 

UKidons,  like  petria  uitl  peacocks,  kfq  nhied  mcMt  when  the^  an 

A  corrupt  young  nui  ihkt  lay  wide  •  good  book,  mlk  up  and  down 
bis  room  with  hot  teus,  ftud  017  out  "  I  will  chmnge  my  Hfc "— uid  hold 
to  it 

But  I  luv«  heard  of  bnt  few  women  who  hare  thus  changed  thra^ 
Mires. 

In  tbeworld'a  opinion,  men's  (kulta  are  BpeckB,  leaving  little  or  no  acar; 
but  women's  are  pock-marha,  deeply  tntoed  in  the  memory  after  recovery 
— in  the  public  memory  at  leaaL  Jeu  Pafl  Kichixb. 

In  education,  the  peculiar  qoalitlea  of  each  aex  need  an  appropriate 
treatment. 

The  nature  of  prla,  predominantly  suscoptibte,  dependent  therelbre  upoa 
immediate  filing,  sensitive,  introverted,  adapted  to  a  narrow  sphera, 
troubled  at  small  things,  should  not  be  trained  to  noisy  cheerfulness,  to 
predcnntnant  mental  activity,  to  clear  and  comprehensive  generalizing,  td 
universal  teodaacias  in  science,  to  a  strictly  logical  process  of  thought,  to 
rough  openness  of  manner,  to  the  more  vivid,  gMi^aL  and  outward  phas«s 
of  activity,  such  as  are  proper  for  boys  ;  unless  it  is  desired  to  carry  them 
quite  out  of  their  sphere  and  to  dee&oy  in  the  germ  tbo  chaim  of  lovely 
womanhood. 

And  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  required  of  the  predominantij 
active  and  outwardly  tending  minds  of  boys,  to  be  as  easily  affected,  aa 
diligently  applied  to  little  tilings,  as  delicate  in  externals,  as  girls,  whou 
proper  sphere  of  action  is  that  of  propriety; — unless  the  pupil  is  to  ba 
maae  a  pedant,  and  his  faculties;  whicn  are  intended  to  bo  exerted  out- 
wardly, are  to  be  crippled.  Benda. 

As  the  natural  character  of  the  sexes  Is  diflbrent,  physically  and  moi- 
tally,  and  as  their  departments  of  destined  exertion  are  different,  so  must 
their  education,  while  similar  in  general,  yet  be  esseotially  different  in 
subordinate  debuls. 

The  homo  of  tho  man  is  to  be  4he  world;  the  world  of  woman,  her 

However  fearful  would  be  the  punishment  of  bringing  uu  a  man  fbr 
woman's  sphere  of  duty,  as  heavy  a  cune  would  rest  Upon  the  endeavor 
to  bring  up  a  woman  for  the  occupations  of  a  man. 

Ibe  Doj  is  endowed  with  dear  undsTBtaadiiig,  predominant  reason  and 
firm  will,  oorsorally  fitted  to  strive  with  G^  to  exert  a  powerful  activi^ 
ODtwardly ;  the  giri,  with  lively  and  tender  feelings,  a  Tivid  imaginatMii, 
a  weaker  will ;  she  is  corporally  unfit  to  act  upon  Um  outw  world,  to  op^ 
rate  on  a  lai^  scide,  to  generalise.  Thus  (k>  the  two  sexes  differ ;  front 
this  point  must  their  reqMctive  aduntloae  piocMd ;  towards  a  correapond- 
Ing  purpose  must  their  discipline  be  directed,  in  order  to  the  protectiMi 
and  development  of  the  nobler  germs  of  character,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment or  extirpatioa  of  bad  ones. 

In  plainer  terms:  Boys  should  be  trained  to  be  men,  citizens,  hue- 
bands,  fathers ;  girla,  to  be  true  and  tender  women,  wives  and  mothera 

Anything  duwt  of  this,  or  b^ond  it,  is  wrong. 

In  the  education  of  boys,  maxims  of  boldness  should  be  applied ;  tn 
that  of  women,  those  of  prudence.  ScbXiBibiuuchkb. 

The  fiiture  apbere  tor  num  is  outside,  in  the  world ;  In  pushing  and 
•Mving  amoont  men ;  there  is  his  schod. 

The  future  ^eatre  of  feminine  grettoess  is  the  ftmily;  end  tiiet.  ia  Mm 
school Sx  girls.  ^  .TTD^nT^ 


To  be  ft  lonng  wife,  k  cbvnAjJ  life  sompankMi,  a  diligsnt  bousewlfa,  Uie 
gutrdUn  of  her  Ghildiwi,  auch  \b  woman's  vocation. 

To-day,  as  much  as  in  grft;  aatitjuitj,  theM  are  itill  the  requiaitca  of 
the  wife  of  a  &niier  or  of  a  pnnce ;  except  that  each  thould  also  possess 
the  msily  acquired  knowledge  which  is  needed 

Easily  acquired— for  the  daughters  of  the  great  hare  been  seen  living 
in  a  low  estate  and  earning  a  living  bj  the  labor  of  their  hands ;  and  tho 
danghters  of  low-bom  men  have  nobly  Blled  royal  thrones. 

Woman  is,  in  her  nature  and  in  her  perfection,  a  noble  couoterpaK  of 

He  Is  formed  to  labor  and  act  In  the  struggle  of  the  outer  world :  sh<v 
to  govern  the  quiet  worid  of  domestic  life,  beneath  the  roof  of  her  home. 
He  is  fearless,  defiant,  bold  in  danger,  that  be  may  combat  opposition,  or 
bear  it  down  by  sheer  strength;  she  governs  by  gntce  ana  mildness. 
He,  invGBtigating  and  estimating  everything,  akilUul  in  all  manner  of 
handiwork  and  BRangement,  becmnea  almost  able  to  create;  she,  the 
priestess  of  natmral  duties  and  destinies,  exhibits  her  most  valuable 
qualities  m  controlHog  these. 

^s  tho  outward  world  is  contrasted  with  the  inward,  art  with  nature, 
strength  witfa   gracefulness,  so  is  man  in  this  world  contrasted  with 

Beyond  this  world  ths  destiny  of  both  is  the  samo ;  religion  is  the  tiret- 
luting  crown  of  life  to  both. 

ThcBf  principles  en^lo  us  to  recognize  the  principal  points  of  woman's 
vocation,  and  the  clearij  marked  boundaries  of  the  course  of  her  educa- 
tion. ZSCHOEKB. 
SGghty  art  thou,  0  woman,  by  the  quiet  charm  of  thy  presence. 
But  what  thou  canst  not  do  in  quiet,  by  violsoco  no'er  can  be  done. 
Power  i  look  for  from  m^ ;  and  laws  axe  made  to  restrain  him. 
But  woman  governs  by  sweetness  ;  should  govern  by  sweetness  alone. 
Tie  true  that  many  have  ruled  by  might  of  will  and  of  actirai ; 
Bnt  the  loftiest  crown  of  all  was  never  attained  by  these. 
The  true  queen  ruleth  altme  by  woman's  womanly  beauty— 
Bulelh  wherever  seen ;  because  sho  is  seen,  she  ruleth.         .  ScniLLKB. 

The  uttcriy  fidse  assumption  that  a  girl  needs  to  know  but  little,  has 
■Inady  borne  bitter  fhiit  in  the  education  of  the  female  children  of  our 
people. 

We  consider  idl  orereducation — and  of  course  that  of  the  (bmale  sex— 
a  misfortune.  But  it  is  not  a  less  one,  to  have  yombs  and  maidens  go 
forth  into  the  worid  and  enter  upon  tiieir  duties  in  life  without  sudi 
knowledge  and  skill  as  is  indispensable ;  without  having  acquired  such  an 
extent  and  profundity  of  morsi.  Intellectual  and  sHttbctic  truning,  as  to 
feel  tbenmelTH  fblly  pnipared  for  the  vocation  that  awaits  tiiem. 
I  UnfiRtnnately,  however,  the  education  of  girls  is  quite  insuffldcnt, 
aspedally  in  comparison  with  Uiat  of  boys. 

This  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  ceae ;  in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  fbmalo 
sex  themselves,  and  &  part  fbr  the  sake  of  the  human  nee  collectively. 

For  to  what  other  haJads  wilt  the  coming  generation  confide  the  bring- 
ing up  and  education  of  their  children,  than  to  those  of  thdr  mothers  f 

But  where  shall  these  find  the  power,  capacity  and  skill  required  fbr 
fnatnicting  others,  if  they  do  not  tAemselves  possess  it  T    {Lule,  vl ;  80.) 

It  is  not  entertainmg  too  sanguine  hopes,  to  expect  that  a  more  appro- 
priate and  thorough,  comprehensive  and  systematical  education  of  female^ 
naviag  a  wiser  and  more  practical  reference  to  their  fbtnre  situation  and 
duties,  would  produce  improvements  among  otir  cmimon  people,  which 
CDuldscarcety  be  rMciied  by  any  other  means.  ,     ,         LitXHjIc 
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For  u  is  tbe  root,  so  is  tib«  trm ;  and  w  ia  tbe  tree,  m  It  the  fruit 

Tbo  uuwer  of  Madume  CuDpu  to  Napoleon's  qaestion,  whkt  dettdcMj 
wu  preventing  tbe  proapeiity  of  the  eductdoo  of  yoath,  notwilhstandiag 
^1  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  T  Dtunel;,  that  "  There  wvs  »  defldmof 
of  mothars,"  ia  ft  very  signtficuit  one,  snd  aug^ts  man;  reflections. 

Uehckb, 

Tbe  purer  the  gold  of  s  ressel,  the  more  essilj  is  it  bent  The  hi^est 
gnca  M  fuminine  excellence  is  more  esBily  corruptible  thsn  the  mssculine. 

Nature  heraotf  has  provided  a  bom  protection  sod  guard  for  thea* 
delicaie  souls;  namely,  modn^  in  Speaking  sod  hearing 

This  protection  should  be  observed ;  and  stwuld  b«  used  as  to  indica- 
tion of  nature  of  the  proper  method  in  education. 

Mother,  &ther,  husband,  children  even,  are  the  best  company  for  young 
women.  Their  acquaintance  with  other  young  women  of  about  the  same 
age  consiflts  of  an  exchange  of  their  weaJcneeses  rather  than  their  good 
qualities. 

Some  dissassiTes  ais  such  as  to  servo  at  once  for  a  persuasion  tod  » 
bait 

If  parents  set  a  good  example,  they  wiU  not  find  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  adding  any  further  reinforcement  to  the  natuial  power  of 
modesty,  that  wing-oover  of  the  wings  ot  PsycbeL 

Instruction  despoils  the  child,  first,  of  his  innocent  uncoosciousnett  of 
modeaty,  and  afterwards  of  tbe  qiuet  influence  of  it. 

The  children  of  Quakers  are  of  mild  dispositions,  without  any  punish- 
ment ;  for  they  see  their  parents  always  as  calm  amongst  uncongenial 
surroundings  as  snow-white  stars  looking  forth  among;  stormy  cloudii. 

Oirls,  instead  of  silly  omimcntal  occupatious,  sbooM  occupy  thmudTM 
in  the  various  employments  of  the  household ;  irtioseomstMitduuigeaad 
incessant  demands  on  the  attention  will  prerent  all  dreaming  and  reverie. 
In  Uietr  earlier  youth  the^  should  leam  eookii^  and  then  gacdenii^; 
afterwards,  the  admhuslntHHi  of  (he  household,  and  acoount-keepin^ 

A  wife  is  like  the  minister  of  »  small  state ;  she  is  at  the  head  ot  aQ 


Girls  should  learn  whatever  develops  and  tnuns  the  application  of  tbs 
bodily  senses  and  the  use  of  the  eyes ;  such  as  botany,  ttut  inexhaustibly 
peaceful,  ever  fruitful  science,  which  knits  us  to  nature  bv  soft  flowerr 
chains ;  and  astronomy,  not  merely  mathematical,  but  religious ;  which 
widens  our  world,  and  expands  our  souls  sJong  with  it 

I  would  also  advise  mathematics,  especially  the  simplest  principles  at 
pnro  and  applied  mathematics,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  geometry. 

Geography  j  not  a  more  roister  of  localities,  wnicb  would  be  of  little 
value  for  the  mental  culture  of  women,  and  of  little  practical  use ;  but 
with  reference  to  what  it  contains  of  solid  and  real  history,  both  of  man 
and  of  the  earth.  I 

History ;  that  varie^  of  it  which  only  leads  from  one  antiquity  to 
another,  as  studied  by  girls,  can  not  contain  too  small  a  number  of  dates 
and  names,  nor  can  it  bo  rich  enon^  in  great  men  and  great  actions,  the 
knowledge  of  which  elevates  the  soul  above  mere  histories  of  cities  and 
subnrbs. 

Uusic,  vocal  and  instrumental,  belongs  to  the  female  soul ;  it  is  the 
Orphean  sound  which  will  lead  her  safety  past  thousands  of  siren  songs ; 
and  whose  youthfid  echo  will  accompany  her  fkr  within  tiie  autumn  M 
marriei  life. 

Drawing,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  if  cultivated  beyond  a  BulBdent 
knowle^  of  its  rudiments  to  train  the  eye  and  the  taste,  deiHivea  tial- 
dren  and  &mily  employments  of  too  mudi  time ;  so  that  time  spent  in  it 
is  usually  lost 


One  fin«ign  language  is  peceooary  aa  a  iMatia  of  intdhgent  rompamoo 
tnd  study  with  our  oim ;  but  one  is  enougfa. 


A  huBbaod  should  be  eunest  and  Industrious,  and  Nhouid  support  hia 
wife  and  childrea  honestly  and  respectably.  He  should  not  b«  ■  spend- 
tbrUt  DOT  waste  in  drinkiog  what  ^s  wife  saTw  at  borne.  Also  he  should 
be  of  good  conduct;  neitoer  a  wolf  nor  a  lion,  so  ttiat  bis  wife  vmy  not 
be  Imi6il  and  afraid  of  him.  And  lastly  bo  should  be  upright ;  so  that 
his  word  may  be  a  Yea,  and  Amen. 

A  wife  should  be  domestic,  industrioos,  and  ahonid  economicany  man* 
age  all  that  her  huebsnd  so  laboriously  and  hMiorabl^  cams ;  not  given 
orer  to  sloth,  laciness,  and  gtuttonr,  which  would  bnng  both  boshand 
and  cUIdrm  together  to  beggary.  Andshe  must  beobedient;  not  growl- 
ing; murmuring  gmmUing,  utarling,  oomplaining,  te, ;  and  good 
natured  toa 

With  one  Judicious  pleasant  word,  a  wife  can  bring  over  her  husbao^ 
and  gain  his  consent 

But  a  contawy  and  dfaatinate  wife  is  a  great  burden  to  her  huabartd. 

And  who  would  not  rather  li?e  among  the  wotvM,  than  with  a  bittw* 
tempered  wifef 

What  is  more  destructire  to  the  lovely  peace  which  should  prerail  at 
home,  than  the  bad  temper  and  obstinacy  of  a  disobedient  and  ill-ca» 
ducted  wife? 

For  disobedience  ia  followed  by  oontempt  fw  the  husband ;  and  that  by 


It  is  &rbett«r  to  obey  and  lire  in  peaoe,  than  to  strike  and  fait»  and 
quarrel 

It  is  and  must  be  the  prorogatire  of  the  head — the  husband — to  gor- 
em  ;  and  the  members  must  do  the  will  of  the  head. 

Lastly,  a  wife  should  be  serious ;  not  running  after  follies,  but  Bnding 
ber  mjoynient  in  managing  her  houaebold.  Uoscbehosch. 

Girls,  ot  sH  nnka  and  of  whataver  circumstances,  sbould  obtain  prac- 
tical skill  in  housekeeping ;  for  during  subsequent  married  life,  erea 
should  they  be  in  the  easiest  circumstances,  they  should  always  have  a 
gsDeral  orenaight  of  their  household,  and  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of 
Its  affiuis.  They  must  know  what  can  feidy  be  required  of  their  ser* 
Tants  ■  for  Uxy  much  is  as  often  demanded  of  uem  as  too  little. 

Early  practice  will  oiable  a  wife  to  conduct  even  a  difficult  household, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  this  with  such  case  and  despatch  as  to  hare 
strength  and  leisure  for  intellectual  employments. 

A  womsj)  of  good  judgment,  even  wimout  prerious  experience,  can 
le&m  to  keep  bouse,  by  means  of  a  firm  resolution  and  diligent  applica- 
tion ;  but  ber  mind  will  be  much  absorbed  in  the  work,  and  she  will 
never  bo  fne  &tim  a  certun  anxiety,  arising  from  the  unaccusbmed 
nature  of  the  employment 

A  Christian  and  well  edntated  wife,-  whoee  quiet,  inteUigent  and  patient 
■cdri^  makes  litUedispUy  in  words,  and  still  less  in  constant,  restless 
hnste  and  scolding  impatience,  whose  rirtues  and  abilities  will  make  her 
bouse  so  oMiifort^le  ta  her  husband  that  be  desires  to  stay  in  no  other 
place,  who  edacates  her  children  judiciously  to  a  Christian  piety,  without 
■olTering  any  of  the  fkcultiee  which  are  ttw  gift  of  the  Lord  only  to  bo 
ae^edted  or  perverted  into  a  felae  and  narrow  pietism, — such  a  wife  should 
be  the  ideal  of  female  education;  in  snch  an  idol  is  intunately  united  a 
jBtmterj  of  domcstio  daties,  and  a  hi^  gnde  ot  mental  tnining. 

I  ■  ^ii  '*".  V  f  (WW'J  I  c 
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Nothing  IB  BO  much  Mglectod  u  the  •duoUioa  i4  gbU. 
Hftve  not  women  ({utics  which  tre  lh«  ImbU  of  their  whole  livai  t    Ii  it 
M)t  they  who  destroy  or  build  up  lAmilieB  t     Tbey  exert  a  moet  powwfiil 
influence  upon  the  good  or  bed  morals  of  elmoet  ell  the  wwld. 

An  intelligent,  industriouB  end  deeply  religioua  wife  is  the  soul  of  e 
whole  greet  boueehold ;  ahe  controls  it  both  in  ita  temponl  and  eternel 
wellkre. 

Ignonwce  le  oftui  ft  oinse  wUdi  occulons  gMs  to  be  at  »  loss  for 
employment,  end  to  busy  themselves  in  ways  not  innocenL 

If  women  reach  e  certain  age  without  being  accustomed  to  serioos  em- 
ployments, they  can  neither  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  nor  leam  to  ralue 
(hem  properly.  FsKBLOit. 

Attractiveness  Is  nore  valuable  than  beaufy. 

Beauty  is  an  earthly  quality,  and  fades  in  a  few  yean ;  but  attractiv»- 
iteu  is  a  charm  of  the  soul,  and  adorns  even  old  age. 

There  are  many  beautiful  forma  and  r^lar  features.  But  what  pleaws 
the  tenses  does  not  always  attract  the  mind. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  beautiful  women  are  destitute  of  that  cltana 
irhose  sweetness,  uofelg 
eodiants  the  hearts  of  iJ 

Beauty  quickly  gives  pleasure,  but  does  not  continue  always  to  do  ■& 
AttraotiTenew  rendwa  even  serious  defeats  loreable^  and  establishes 
^auf^h  slowly,  an  enduring  dominian. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  women,  in  their  desire  to  please,  and 
to  rule  by  pleasing,  exchange  their  native  agreeafalenasa,  even  during  the 
period  of  education,  for  external  politences,  gracefulness  of  attitude  and 
motion,  and  elegance  of  manners.  But  this  is  only  painting  a  laded  cheek ; 
a  counterfeiting  what  is  not  really  possessed. 

As  beauty  ia  the  charm  of  tiie  aenaea,  so  is  attractiveDess  of  the  mind ; 
a  charm  which  beams  throu^  the  oorpareal  euTelope  of  the  body,  and 
ennoblai  iL    . 

As  the  strength,  mental  powor  and  tone  of  thought  in  a  man,  are  indi- 
cated without  his  knowing  it,  in  his  features,  his  words,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  his  step,  bis  motions,  so  are  the  mnocence,  mildness,  and  nobOity 
of  the  feminine  character  mdicatcd  tn  woman's  exterior,  withoat  any 
artifice  or  desijtn. 

It  IS  not  a  faDhionablo  taste  that  gives  attractiveness ;  bntattractirenttt, 
which  ofleu  shows  itself  in  trifling  matters,  which  gives  the  laws  <rf'  good 
taste. 

The  nobler  the  internal  character,  flie  nobler  will  the  extern^  b& 

Therefore  a  hizher  dcgrco  of  attractiveness  accompanies  outward  poribf 
and  simplicity,  than  the  richest  adornment;  for  the  former  exemplify 
the  virtues  of  the  possessor,  the  latter  her  vanity.  Zscdokk& 

While  a  man  who  devotes  himself  to  any  elevated  calling,  should  always 
have  well  studied  the  Atee  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  worid,  it 
would  be  inapproprute  to  require  the  same  of  women. 

History,  as  studied  by  prls,  should  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  <^ 
their  sensibilitiea,  their  feelings,  their  sense  of  the  great  and  noble;  not 
the  mere  crammins  of  the  memory. 

The  extent  of  vrtiat  is  to  be  committed  to  memory  should  be  aa  luuitad 
as  possible. 

A  chronological  error  is  much  less  injurious  to  a  yonng  girl,  *^»i  the 
least  appearance  to  a  pretension  to  historical  learning. 

It  is  self-evident  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  young  girl,  to  ba 

made  acquainted  with  Ota  lives  and  ebaraotan  of  tfae  ixM  fenunjne  modala. 

I '  J  Vox  SaMti^Tc 
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Tho  iiutroction  of  girte  in  hlitofT  dtsoTM  spncUl  constdenition  -,  it  bu 
bean  too  mudi  neglected.  Then  should  be  more  adwtation  to  their  pecu* 
liar  wants ;  and  actual  and  ideal  repneentationB  should  i>e  attbrded,  of  the 
condition  of  women  in.difieTent  agee.  ituEos. 

"  The  best  fhiit  of  hisbny,"  sajs  Goethe,  "  is  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
creates."  Accordingly,  the  hisUirical  studies  of  young  women  should  be 
ot  an  elefating  character ;  and  the  actual  bets  communicated  should  be 
ezpta[Ded  bj  their  respective  ideals. 

In  a  history  for  girla,  the  chief  object  should  be,  to  give  a  bi<^^pbical 
and  ethnographical  representation  <^  the  human  mind,  in  sin^e  characters, 
scenes  and  parties ;  trat  not  by  means  <^  those  intenninable  genoaloriea 
of  rulers  whose  namee  and  existences  are  often  much  man  uncertain  t£an 
tnany  of  the  &cta  in  mytboloKy. 

Wars,  campaigns  and  battles,  can  least  of  all  have  any  interest  for 
them ;  it  will  be  aufflctont  to  acquaint  them  by  &  few  representations,  with 
the  nsultB  of  human  eflbrts. 

Uore  time  should  tberobre  be  occupied  in  following  the  progress  of 
dTllixation,  manners,  customs  arts  and  religion ;  and  most  of  all,  in  the 
consideration  of  eminent  tmuM  characters. 

Great  widcednesa,  and  outi>re«ks  of  brutal  vileness  can  not  be  entirely 
pMsed  OTer ;  but  it  will  not  b«  a  blamable  caution,  in  treating  of  suck 
things,  to  make  use  of  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  ym-iig,  and 
esDMially  to  the  tender  setudbilitiM  of  tiie  female  sex. 

In  a  history  for  giris,  the  diief  oUect  should  be  to  hrinE  out  the  rela- 
tkn  between  the  nurvtrre  and  actu^  life ;  especially  with  that  of  women. 

Our  yonngwonten  dioaUl  itody  history,  in  order  to  learn  to  recognise 
the  earnest  purposes  et  life,  and  the  hand  of  God  *a  seen  in  the  fates  of 
iadiridual  men  and  whole  nations;  to  avoid  becoming  similar  to  those 
troatura  who  are  carried  away  with  the  (HtoIous  silllneeses  which  French 
maiuiars  and  goremesw*  hare  imparted  into  our  father-land ;  that  in  study- 
ing Qreek  history  they  may  fbllow  back  to  its  natural  condition  that  soci- 
ety which  a  period  of  afiw^ednesa  has  modelled  into  stiff  and  unnatural 
fiMbions;  to  acquaint  themaelres  with  the  sensible  and  plain-spoken  Soc- 
rates; to  learn  how  to  nndentand  Jesus  and  his  dirine  instructions ;  to 
Beeura  Ihemsdrea  from  fiUling  under  the  dominion  of  either  sneeren  or 
nystiaa,  uid  of  thus  beoaming  either  skeptical  or  superstitions. 

Onr  dauofaters  should  stuinr  history,  that  they  may  be  domestic,  true 
and  honor^le,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  German  wives  ;  that  they 
mar  appreciate  the  important  duty  conflded  to  them  by  [Evidence,  of 
braining  men,  from  infancy  upwards. 

For  whenever  we  see  a  great  vma,  we  may  see  behind  him  a  noble 
mother,  who  carefully  and  lovingly  watched  over  the  seeds  of  his  ftituro 


Our  women  should  be  acquainted  with  bistmy,  that  they  may  learn 
how  in  times  of  barbarism  and  degenontiou,  arts  and  sdences,  virtue  and 
bitb,  have  found  a  place  of  safety  with  them  and  them  only;  and  also 
bow  bad  women  have  oaused  the  deetruction  of  whole  nations. 
-  History  should  also  be  a  protection  gainst  silly  tattling  and  vul^ 
amusements,  and  all  the  miserable  superficiality  and  emptinen  which 
cfaaracterizes  ao  many  wometi ;  and  also  against  the  ezceoeive  sensibility 
and  bncifulneea  which  have  carried  away  many  noblf  endowed  women 
from  thenoelvea  and  their  du^,  and  plunged  them  mto  irreconcilable 
quarrels.  Ombk. 

A*  soon  as  a  niother  becomes  aware  that  her  daughters  are  no  longer 
eontoBted  to  be  pli^ing  all  the  thus  that  they  have  occasional  seasons  of 
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idUncn  ftnd  autui,  sba  mnat  atX  aboat  nqipljing  mil  mmnw  of  lltth 


Knitting  snd  Mwing  sboutd  be  taii|fat  to  lU  girb,  of  vlutner  rank,  u 
soon  as  their  aptitude  for  baadivork  u  dereloped. 

As  soon  as  they  are  skilled  in  tbe««  occupatjons,  they  are  thus  fitted  (o 
learn  artistic  and  omamental  work ;  lesBout  in  which  maj  be  allowed 
them  an  a  reward  for  industrj  in  doing  tfaeeeiring  of  the  familT. 

It  is  dcfiirable  that  girls  should  become  sufflcientlj  acquainted  with 
omamcnul  work  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  bi  necessary  for  the  tastefiil 
adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress.  Voh  Rauxeb. 

.  Tho  TtTj  idea  oT  a  public  institution  far  fttnalo  education  is  at  Tariaace 
with  the  best  education  for  women. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  future  man  is  out  in  the  world ;  and  there 
should  be  his  echooL 

But  the  scene  fbr  the  exercise  of  the  womaDljTirtncfl  iBadmneetiaoae; 
the  duaiW;  and  this  should  be  the  girl's  scfatx^ 

The  lile  of  a  Guoily  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  an  educational 
institution. 

In  the  fonnnis  to  be  found  Qod's  wisely  ocdained  assodatkHi  of  joong 
and  old  peraona  of  both  aexes ;  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
duties  and  the  rights  of  those  of  different  ages.  Oirla  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  what  are  right  and  wrong  ways  in  housekeeping,  and  in 
flillUling  the  duties  of  social  lile ;  they  learn  to  obe^  the  old,  to  taSu 
dut^  of  tho  yonug,  to  be  companioos  of  those  of  their  own  age,  md  to 
^rect  those  undn  their  auUiwity.  Therefore  the  home  life  amongst 
brothers  and  sistart  and  parents,  small  and  great  together,  is  Uw  proper 
school  for  girls. 

In  public  institutiondT  there  are  no  parmts,  to  conciliate  the  confldenco 
of  the  childish  heart;  there  are  only  teachers,  ftwa  whom  the  inmost 
heart  is  cautiously  ooncoaled,  for  fear  of  misunderstanding ;  while  out- 
ward propriety  is  card'ully  watched  over,  and  at  last  comes  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  The  hundred  instructive  httle  daily  occurrences  of  domes' 
tie  lifo  are  wanting;  and  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  heart  Instead  of  these  there  is  a  cold  uni- 
formity in  listening  and  in  doing,  and  with  the  best  teachers  and  oom- 
paniooa,  none  are  seen  but  strangers.  And  thus,  during  the  most  critical 
Tears  of  the  youn«  woman's  life,  her  chatacter  takes  an  impress  whicli  ta 
In  future  life  to  be  seldom  necessair,  but  often  injurious. 

She  returns  to  domestic  life,  with  a  scientific  half-education,  skillAiI  in 
concealing  her  thoughts  from  others,  accomplished  in  external  deconun, 
with  an  increased  deaira  and  edacity  for  shining  before  the  world  in  lit- 
tle thinm. 

AYell  Tor  her  if  she  finds  there  again  the  andent  happiness,  uaturalnen 
■nd  innoceoca  ot  ber  childhood. 

Her  parents'  borne  and  those  of  bw  relatirea  most  anew  become  her 

But  often  it  is  too  late,  snd  she  is  rained  forerer  for  the  labors,  the 
aanMnesa,  and  the  little  enjoynranta  of  domestic  lifb. 

She  beoomes  a  wife,  but  without  becoming  the  dieerful  companion  for 
life  of  her  husband;  the  head  of  a  bniily  without  being  able  to  gorem 
her  bouse  wi^i  consistent  diligence  and  with  equal  care  and  wisdom  both 
in  great  tbii^  and  in  small ;  a  mother,  without  taking  pleMure  in  matec- 
nal  ilutics. 

We  have  many  instructions  for  the  education  of  girls.  But  pious  par' 
ents  will  instruct  them  best,  in  their  own  fiunily. 

What  constituted  a  perfect  woman  thousands  (tf  yeen  ago,  constitutet 
herstia     (See  Prorerba,  xxxi ;  11  to  81.)  Zichoekb. 
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Prior  to  1789,  according  to  the  biographer*  of  Caleb  Bingham,  no 
public  provision  appears  to  bare  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  girls 
in  tbecity  (then,  the  town)  of  Boston.  The  only  schools  to  which  girls 
were  admitted  in  1781  were  called  Writing  Schools,  (in  which  penman- 
ship, reading  and  spQlIing  were  tangh^)  and  were  Iftpt  by  the  teacbera  of 
the  public  schools  between  the  forenoon  |nd  afternoon  sessions.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Bin^tam  opened  a  piirate  school  for  giilsj  and  such  was  his  sac* 
cesB,  that  in  1 789,  in  the  "  Great  Beform"  which  was  in  that  year  made  in 
the  pnblic  schools,  he  was  solidted  and  prevailed  on  to  take  charge  of  one 
of  the  three  Reading  Schools^  into  which  girls  were  admitted  on  a  foot* 
lag  of  equality  with  boys, — the  girls  attending  the  Beading  School  in 
the  morning  and  the  boys  the  Writing  School,  (eacli  school  having  these 
two  independent  departments,  which  thus  acquired  the  name  of  the 
double-headed  systom,  and  was  continued  for  more  than  a  balf-centnry,) 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  attended  the  Beading  School,  and  the 
girls  the  "Writing  School, — the  masters  never  changing  rooms,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  changing  the  half-day  once  a  montlL  Even  under  this  • 
arrangement,  girls  were  only  allowed  to  attend  the  schools  six  months 
in  the  year,  from  April  to  October,  and  dtuing  the  winter  months  half 
the  boys  attended  the  Beading  School  while  the  other  half  attended  lbs 
Writtog^  altemating  as  the  boys  and  girls  did  in  summer.  This  state 
of  things  conlinned  till  1836.  j 

In  May,  1825,  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  on  the  motion  ^' 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fierpont,  a  Special  Committee  was  raised  "  to  consider 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  public  school  for  the 
instmction  of  girls  in  the  hi^ier  departments  of  scienee  and  litoratnre." 
This  Committee  reported  on  tbo  22d  of  June  ft^owing  in  favor  of  estab- 
Ushing  Boch  a  achool,  to  be  conducted  on  the  mcmitorial  system,  and  the 
City  Connol  was  requested  to  ^propriato  two  thouBsnd  dollars  for  this 
purpose,  which  was  done  on  the  2Sth  of  September,  1825.  The  school 
was  iostitnted  by  the  School  Committe  on  the  13th  of  January,  1826^  . 
•nd  tras  called  the  High  School  for  Oirls^  and  the  examination  of  can- 
*  ITnuutKTowu.    Mmmtf  ^  Otltb  Btnfham   \a'Bwnt»rf*  AwnrUam  Tmlttn 
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did»te9  for  admUsioa  was  commenced  on  the  22iid  of  Februarf  foHowing, 
■Dd  the  school  VM  opened  under  the  charge  of  Ebeneser  Bailey. 

The  following  extncU  ue  from  the  Report  of  the  Committe  appointod 
to  consider  the  subject  in  Maj,  1825,  The  Report  wu  written  by  B«t. 
John  Pierpont : 

In  the  Brat  place,  In  regard  to  Xhe  gtiunu  ezpedieiUT  of  pUdng  women,  in  re- 
Wptct  to  eduoUion,  upon  ground,  If  not  equal,  M  lewt  bmring  a  near  and  an  Ikki- 
orable  relation,  to  tliat  of  men,  in  any  ooniii]UDit7,  your  oranrntttee  think  that  no 
doubt  can,  at  thU  day,  be  entertamed  bj  those  who  oonslder  the  weight  of  lemsle 
inliuence  in  society,  in  OTeiy  stage  of  moral  and  IntoUactual  advaocsment ;  and  es- 
pecially by  those  who  consider  the  paramount  and  abiding  iofluoace  of  mothers  up- 
«n  ereiT  sccceaslTe  genenitioo  of  men,  dnring  the  earllMt  yean  of  their  lift,  and 
thOM  jearsin  wluohsomiii4t,or  eolittlet  ia  d<m^. towards  fonniDg noral dime- 
ler,  and  giving  the  mind  a  direction  and  an  impiUse  towards  aseflilneM  and  happl- 
•SH  tn  after  lils^  As  to  the  ffirural  enediSD^,  thei^  of  glTing  women  audi  an 
•doostioQ  a*  shaU  make  them  Bt  wives  lor  well  educated  meii,'and  soable  them  to 
«ieit  a  salutary  Influence  upon  the  risins  fceneratioa,  as  there  can  be  no  doubts, 
jour  oommiUee  will  Dse  bo  arKoments  at  this  board;  but  will  caoflae  themselTea 
tothej)arfi«IivezpediflnC7of  proriaion&r  a  hitter  ednoatum  of  our  daof^tet^ 
«t  the  public  expense. 

And  your  rmmmilltft  tbink  AtTon^y  of  making  an  effiirt  to  thia  end,  Ibr  tbe  fU- 
lofrtoe  reasons  whiob  are  particular,  as  well  as  fiir  the  many  reasDoa  wldch  aremoia 
generalln  their  nature. 

In  the  first  place.  It  woold  rsnder  more  effidon^  and,  coosaquently,  more  proBt- 
■Ue  to  the,(^,  the  proti^on  which  has  already  been  made  &tt  ihs  pqblia  educ» 
lioa  of  iia  daughters. 

Am  our  pubUo  Gnmmar  aduxila  are  now  constituted,  some  of  the  finest  scbcdsrs 
in  ttie  giili'  department  are  seen  in  the  fltet  class,  at  the  age  of  eleten  or  twelv* 
yeais^  by  the  aide  of  girls  fimrteeu  or  flUeeu  yens  old,  who  hSTO  bean  rather  tol- 
erated in  Hie  Sni  dass,  dtber  from  courtesy  to  their  age,  Ot  bvm  pi^  to  their  uft- 
anoossafiil  eflbits,  than  ^titled  to  a  idaoe  there,  on  the  aoote  of  tliair  good  scbolar- 
Mp.  Ma  the  daas  muat,  on  the  present  sfstem  oToiHanlzatioD,  move  on  together, 
Mm  Ibrmer  are  continnally  held  in  oheck,  that  thelattermaykeep  In  their  oompaoy; 
ntd,  as  the  mastota  have  neither  time  nor  the  authtwlty  to  go  with  them  iiUo 
Ugfaer  studies  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  of  every  d^'s  occurrence,  that  the  more 
sprightly  giri*  find  it  ditBcnlt  to  fill  up  their  houra  profitably  to  thenudvee;  and 
•le  Id  oooslMit  dai^er  of  fidllng  Jato  habits  of  inatteDlioD,  aod  mental  diaaipatian; 
K  danger  which  now  presses  upon  them  for  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  that  they 
■re  alMwed  their  seata  in  tlie  public  schools.  Now,  by  the  sdiool  proposed,  this 
evil,  which  Is  a  very  serious  one,  would  be  obviated.  The  same  field  would  be 
^lened  in  this  school,  for  the  girls,  as  has,  for  a  lew  years,  been  so  suocessAiUf 
opened  in  the  En^ish  High  School,  fbr  ^e  boys  in  the  Qranunar  schools.  An  ob* 
ject  would  be  presented  of  honorable  ambiUon,  and  of  tivaly  oompetiUoD,  to  the. 
Blssee  who  are  now  oofdemned  to  two,  and  eMoetimes  three  yearq,  very  inadft> 
quatelyandnnprofitably  emi^oyed;  and  those  indolent  haUtscf  mmd  might  be 
•voided,  wbidi  it  ia  so  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  oonect 

Seoondly,  the  school  contemplated  seems  to  your  committee  to  be  particularly 
expedient  for  thladty,  in  reepect  to  the  impulse  that  wonld  be  given  by  it  to  tba 
irtole  madiiliery  of  our  pubUo  instniotioo.  throDgh  the  medium  of  tba  JVwutry 
tdiooie. 

Tbeee  schools  are  daily  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and,  ooase- 
mentty,  aredai^  fiimiahlng  a  greater  and  greater  pri^Mrtion  of  the  c)illdieii  to  our 
Grammar  schools.  Of  course,  it  is  of  oontmually  mcreasing  litiportaiice  that  tbese 
firti  acbods  should  be  tau^  by  those  who  sre  themsdves  well  educated.  Thtj  u% 
and  probably  will  be,  tou^teaduaively  by  women;  andltlsdolBgno  injustice  to 
the  dty,  or  to  the  geoUraten  who  so  bitlifully  auperintand  these  schools,  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  alwaya  able  to  find  women  quaUfied  as  they  owht  to  bo,  lo  Uko 
diargeorttMsereryfaitarestlngpDUioiiMlitatuma.  Asc^UkatitMnowInoim- 
tempUtioo,  would  certahily  and  permanently  furnish  teachers  lor  the  Prinmrr 
■duds,  oompetont  la  ereiy  respect  to  render  the  d^efioieDtMrvicei  andaapM- 
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taBf  In  this  reqwet,  flIM  they  vUI  have  gained,  tj  tbeir  own  ezperienos,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  whole  iTBtem  of  public  inMructioa,  knd  the  relitioni  (rf'  ita  m*- 
etal  part*  to  eaob  other.  Thus,  tbe  citr  wiU  Innire  to  llaelf  •  graaier  exceUeow 
tad  tudTormitr  In  the  prfmair  icbools,  than  ia  poauble  at  preaBnt.  and  be  alwayi 
■ble  to  recur  to  ita  own  TMourcea,  to  meet  it*  own  waata; — exhibitioK  tliue,  In 
Morab — what  has  been  ao  long  a  desidaratum  in  mechamoi — a  pwce  of  madiioeij 
tha^  by  ita  own  operatiOD,  producea  the  power  bj  which  itaelf  h  driren. 

Thirdly,  your  conunittee  think  a  achool  auch  at  b  propoeed  particularly  expedient 
to  thia  city,  In  reg«rd  to  the  experiment  that  might  he  mode  or  it,  of  the  practice- 
UU^  and  niefhlneaa  of  vwaSerial  or  mvttal  ifubvcHon;  or,  at  leaatt  of  m  miKifa  of 
that  system  as  o*  txptritneia  woold  be  (buDd  to  accord  wilh  the  nolui  aod  haUta 
of  OUT  eauman^y.  Tbat  iMuMSng  of  thia  ayalem  might  be  Introduced  into  all  oiir 
pabUo  s^hmIs,  to  the  beneflt  of  the  aohoola  and  to  the  peouniaiy  adraatege  of  tha 
eity,  your  committee  can  hardly  <k>abt.  One  experiment  haa  been  made,  and  made 
■nooeaanilly.  But  there  were  cooiddfjrstionH  which  prerenCed  the  carrying  of  that 
nitem  np  &om  the  school  in  which  it  was  tried,  into  the  higher  publto  schools. 
Tb»  aame  system,  with  some  qualjfloationa,  has  been  under  auocessflil  experiment 
In  a  sohacriptlom  school,  oompoaed  of  the  dau|^l«rs  (f  our  taoat  respectable  tmA- 
Bee ;  and  yonr  ooipinlttee  ar»  persuaded  tha^  under  the  control  or  a  matter  ot 
faigatBot  and  gemu^  ao  much  of  that  aystent  might  be  prafltably  inlroduoed  into 
alMoale  EighBcfaoot,  aswouldprore  to  tbepuUiehi  thiseity.tliattbesBmeinigU 


beeaniedintoonr  ffranmor  aad  JI«adAi0Sdiool^atleaat  togreatadrantaM.    At 
■sy  nM,  a  latitfiielorf  marvneal  might  be  made.    Should  It  M,  ar  "  ' 

die  dtr  will  kMauothlDK  bat  the  tUne  and  comparatlTely  trifling  exp<     

it  tocMeS,  the  dty  will  secure  to  iUelf  the  better  bstractioD  (^  on 


pwimt  a  atateinent  of  the  ttudias  wMoh  ahould  be  punned  in  the  proposed  instt 
tntioa.  But,  without  attempting  a  partioular  statement,  or  a  daOnite  Br^ulgecMn^ 
of  the  atodia^— teaving  that  duty  to  a  future  oommittec^  sboiild  the  d^  think  fit- 
tMatily  of  the  project,— your  oomndttee  wonld  beg  leave  to  reoommand,  in  genera^ 
that  In  the  fcmalB  ID^  SduKd  should  he  taught  rM^ng;'writii^  words  iuid  sen- 
tsnees  from  <Uctattoo ;  Enriish  grammar,  embradng  fiequent  exerasea  In  the  oonw 
poaitioD,  tranapoaition,  and  resolution  of  seniences ;  oomporithNV  to  he  taught  sy«> 
temalicnDy,  and  to  ha  a  regidar  enndse  in  all  the  dassea;  riMtorie;  geography, 
aiKi«iC  and  modem,  enbradng  the  use  of  maps  and  ^obea;  alements  <^  geomMrr, 
10  fitf  aa  ia  neceaaary  to  the  construction  of  map*,  andto  the  study  of  natural  phu- 

alv;  aritbsietio,  InteBactnal  a&d  written;  bodc-keeph«  by  ttngla  entry;  geo- 
hiBtoiy;  history  of  Greece,  Koma,  Enghmd,  and  the  United  States;  natur^ 
[Adloacqihy,  with  as  much  of  chemistry  as  would  be  useM  hi  domeeUo  economy; 
Boral  phnoMq»hy;  nstnnl  theokigy;  and  astronomy. 

Of  taeoe  atu^ea,  howerer,  year  committee  would. recotpmend  that  some  be  r*-, 
)•&«(  aod  others  only  permdtgd;  aa  tokens  of  merit  sod  indlemeota  tolnduatiy; 
ttoa  opBi^tig,  bi  tUs  adMol,  what  thia  la  intended  to  open  to  an  the  Grammar 
BGho<dsofthedty,  aoooraeof  higher  inatTDCtioD,  ai  ut  (A)jeot  <^  honorable  emal»' 
ttn,  and  the  most  unexoeptlonatde  reward  of  industry. 

Haringspc^enansoftliegeneraldiaracter  of  the  m^hmI,  and  of  theeonsidBra- 
tlDDa  which,  tai  tMr  optnion,  render  the  estabfldtmeot  of  ft  particnlariy  expedient^ 
mnreoimDltteewo«dd,  in  the  aeoond  place,  stat«1iria4y  their  Tlawaaf  theptaoticik 


To  lUa  Biere  «ui  be  hot  one  otsjeeOoiL— that  of  a7>«n»&  But  TOnr  oommittae 
ar«  pCTeaedad  Uiat  tUa  is  not  an  Insoperable  abatxde  to  theeflbctbgofan  object 
wkldi  aeema  to  be  BO  Important  to  the  best  bterestsi  and  tooneof  themoatdier- 
ULed  ot^eet%  of  tiie  dtlzens  of  Boston, — tbeir  system  of  pnbUe  education.    *    * 

W1imW>Bniatm^^fartti,t^eifn«r«t^tut»Kfi)oriataiiaMtt.  They  ai*  a  scares^ 
iotoflunarotily,bntofpaautilarypro&^  to thedty;  for,  taking  hito  Ttew~«aaa 
wBgjitaDed  pcfi^  does  take  into  vlew>--tbe  whole  period  dnrbg  wliiofa  these  in- 
rttntlona  exert  tMdrlnlhMaee  upon  Am  eommnuity,  th^  more  than  indemniiy  the 
(^  fa  tlu  expense  ef  thair  m^tenanea,  In  Utat  tbe  knowladgB  they  dUAue  thnmgli 
te  great  msM  trf  the  popnlatioD,  flitDwa  open  new  and  wider  fMds  to  enterpriser 
gins  higbar  ^ma  to  ingenuity,  and  sop^es  man  proOtahle  objaots  to  induat^.   ^  I  ^ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  tbe  Beport  of  the  ConunitUe  on  tli« 
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Diganisotion  uid  atanding  of  the  Khool,  vhich  vu  »(x:epted  bj  th« 
Bawd  in  Octobw,  1825 : 

Tonr  committM  irould  propow  that  the  candiditea  fbr  •dmlnEtm  to  tlui  wdiool 
■ball  be  efewB,  and  not  more  than  fi/ttat  yean  of  age ;  allowanos,  Ic  particular 
cages,  to  be  nude  accor^ng  to  the  discntioa  of  the  School  CoDunittee ;  that  tbej 
ahall  be  admitted  on  ezamUiatioD  in  those  atudlea,  whk^  an  pursued  In  the  public 
Grammar  wdiooli  of  the  dty;  and  that  toe  etaminatfon  may  be  atriet  or  othmTrise, 
as  the  number  of  eandidatea  shall  bcrid  nl«tlan  to  the  KMominodatims  jsovided 
Ibr  them: — 

niat  tite  coMTN  of  «<wtte  In  this,  as  In  the  EngUsh  High  School,  ahall  be  calco- 
tated  to  ooenpy  tftniysBn; — 

That,  in  puncance  of  the  suggeatloQ  of  the  original  report  on  this  mbject,  some 
•tucUes  shall  be  rsjufrei  of  alt  Uie  scholara,  and  others  ntuiDai  as  evidencee  of  hm- 
onUe  proAdM)^,  and  as  motives  to  higher  e~  "  -«■'--—-  »-" — '--  ■---<-- 
•tudiee  (f  the  sdioal,  according  to  the  order 
Otlierwiae  ordered  t>y  the  Schod  Cooumttee. 

msiTIAB. 

Seguirtd:  No.  I.  WaaHlng — j.  Spelling — 3.  Writing  -words  and  a 
dictation — 4.  Eogliah  grammar,  wi}h  exeidses  in  the  same — G.  Campoaitkm — 6. 


).  ^storr  of  the  UniledS 
.AUncud;  Logics  of  botaiif. 

SIOOXDTUS. 
Jiapartd:  Noe.  1,  3,  B,  6,  1,  S,  ocmtinned — 10,  Book-1cee|^  by  single  entry — 
11.  Elemenla  of  geinnetry — 13.  Natural  pbOoaophy — 13.  Qeneral  history — 14.  His- 
tory or  England— 16.  Pdey's  Nataral  Theology. 
Albwed:  Logic,  botany,  dmnoiiBtratiTe  geometiy,  algebra,  I«tin  or  French. 
noBD  TBAB. 

tinue^^lS.  Astn 
Greece— SO.  His 
Fhilysopfay— 32.  Paley's  ETidenoes  of  Christianity. 

ABmied:  Logics  algebra,  (aiuciples  of  peispeottve,  pnjeotlon  of  maps,  botany, 
Idtin,  or  Fran^ 

The  Bj^  School  for  Girls  ma  opened  on  tL«  2Tth  of  Febroaiy,  1S2S, 
with  one  hnndied  and  thirty  pupils  out  of  286  coudidatw  examined,  one> 
half  from  piirate,  and  the  othet  half  from  public  schools ;  of  these  37 
were  between  eleven  &nd  twelve  jeara  of  age,  69  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  72  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  94  between {buiteen  and  fifteen, 
and  1 4  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  tbe  account  of  the  school,  pre- 
fixed to  the  fint  catalogue,  published  soon  aAer  ita  opening  the  foUov 
ing  remarks  occur :  ' 

la  many  Taapeets,tUaiDBtltiilion  Is  an  experiment;  and  it  cannot  be  fUify  tested 
without  patient  and  laborious  eieftuxu.  A  tn»  aautai  fer  the  im^iiBtiauiCJb- 
n^e^  founded  on  prindplea  so  liberal,  ia  In  itself  a  norelh';  bat  suoh  a  acwitj 


{fuN  weUfbrtbespiritandimpn>vementofthe^e,andof  tMco 
itiafostered.  Aiit^^nrf.  ttu>.y»T««  lito^rr  rifCTtjjB  .rf  ftm.^»  <■  .^ l. 
garded  as  a  sutjeot  of  aompantiTely  Iittk^  or  ereo  or  aeoondary  unportance;  this 
u,  periiapa,  the  first  mitooi,  eetabUahod  by  the  publio  can  and  aupported  at  ilw 
puluio  expense^  in  «4kial>  the;  nay  teouve  a  ayatemaHoal  coarse  of  instnwIiaB  ta 
theUgiierdMiutmentaor  lileratnmaadsciencB,  Mudi  depends,  therefor^  <ai  the 
auooess  of  this  experiment;  and  it  Is  oonfidently  bc^ed  that  Um  publio  mtf  not  be 
disappoliitedlntlMirexpertatioDB.  ItwiU  notbasi^ipoaad  that  a  aehoot  of  »«» 
than  a  huaOtd  oadtUr^  sdioUr%  who  hsva  been  aoonstomed  to  almoat  sveiy  va- 
riety of  Instniotion  and  disoipUne  to  be  finmd  in  the  puUio  and  private  acliools  of 
the  city,  cu  tw  ornoiied  on  prindples  with  wUdi  they  are  vrtuOy  nnaoqnaiolad, 
and  put  into  eoafka  and  aoooeeaM  operatlnt,  at  ita  vwy  oommanowment,  by  » 
aingle  Instructor.    il\Kb  time  will  be  required  to  aaceitaln,  wUb  aay  ooodderabl* 
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AgtM  oT  ■ecnncr,  tbs  iMpactlT*  powers  bdiI  BtUlnineDti  oT  sadi  a  nonilMr  of 
JH^U^  wboM  NadiM  hare  been  widely  diObraD^  not  <mlj  in  dia  booki  used,  but 
abo  in  thoir  otder  ti  •niMMtion.  If  tbe  induloaooe  be  graated,  whiob  these  air- 
eamtwcei  Hem  to  demand,  there  can  be  do  &nbt  that  the  enoceaa  of  the  K^kooi 
win  fun;  meet  an  tbe  raaaonable  h^ea  nod  wiihea  of  iti  frienda. 

Aj)  BccXHiiit  of  the  paonliaritlea  in  the  {dan  of  goTenuaent  and  instroctioQ  U>  be 
adopted,  wUl  not  now  be  erpBcted,  The  anangeotsnta  ot  tbe  echool,  in  these  i*- 
i^ecta,  an  not  7et  fliU;  matarad.  bicleed,  aa  the^iETit  of  improrement  li  atwoik 
In  the  buaineM  ei  edncalion,  «rith  uapreoedeiited  earnestnesa  and  eucceaa,  it  ia 
hoped  that  manj  raloaUe  dteratkma  may  be  introduoed,  ftom  time  U>  Ume,  and  in- 
ccaponted  into  the  method  of  teaching  to  be  punned ;  for  it  ia  the  part  of  wladom 
to  neglect  do  mgnation,  nally  ludhl  and  -raloable,  under  whatarer  oame  or  ai  a 
OMBpanent  part  m  irhaterer  ^steo^  It  nay  oome  before  the  world, 

Th«  following  pangn^lu^  from  the  "  Regnlations  and  Catalogae  "  of 
tlw  school  in  Janoaiy,  1827,  contain  statementa  of  historical  interest: 


Tbt  attalnmuitB  of  aanral  of  tba  candidate^  wbo  wen  r«iected,  were  rerr 

andtaUe  fai  all  the  nqnired  bTanahe%  excepting  mental  arithmetic;  tn  thia,  aU 

«  de&cieiit,  in  a  greater  or  leaa  degrae.    A  lai^  proportion  of  them  had  ni 


paid  any  attantioti  to  the  atody;  andaomeoftboMwlioprafesaed  to  be  acquainted 
iritli  it,  merely  e^AvedwiOoiiiaaliil^  ezhibiUng  no  acguainlance  with  that  doee 
and  pera^dowHia  nethcd  of  reaaooinK  wfaidi  oonmtutaa  the  chief  beaa^  and  ex- 
callanea  of  the  ^atem.  It  ia  uudwatood  that  very  maoy,  dedrooe  of  entering  the 
•dMol,  WMB  4*tamd  front  oflMng  thmnaelTM  fhmi  azamination,  by  a  oooidona 
dedolency  In  thli  brandi ;  it  luvi^  been  embraced,  but  a  abort  timc^  In  the  cooiae 
«f  inalnicti<»  pnnued  in  the  Wrlll^  Sdioola  ot  the  d^. 

No  icholar  shaU  bs  admtttaA  into  the  tcfaocd,  until  aheahaU  hare  attained  tba 
age  ot  fimrtem  ytan,  nor  after  abe  ahall  have  attained  the  age  of  wiakm,  or  aball 
remain  in  tlMBdiOOllMiger  than  one  year.  An  szoeption  ia  made  In  bvorof  tha 
preaentadt^an^  wfaot  baving  been  originally  admitted  for  three  yean,  are  per- 
mitted to  renudn  ontil  tlie  nnt  annual  eiUbtUon.  _ 

aadhuc  WriUnv,  ICodem  Gm^ 
«  abletapuae 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  school  had  become  so  popnlar, 
the  apphcauU  for  admisucm  ao  nnmerous,  ao'inanf  parenU  were  diap- 
panted  that  children  were  not  receired,  the  demand  for  larger  and  bet> 
tsT  Bcoonuoodjttioni^  and  for  increased  scholaia,  inrdved  such  additional 
axpenditores,  Out  the  School  Committee  were  perplexed,  and  under  the 
lead  of  the  Major,  Jouali  Qninoy,  (Senior,)  on  the  2lBt  of  February, 
1828,  adopted  a  report  and  series  of  resolntions,  by  which  the  Otrls' 
Hi^  School  was  disoontinned,  the  branches  tanght  in  that  school  were 
introdoced  into  the  Qnunmar  Schools,  and  the  girls  were  allowed  to 
continoe  through  the  year  in  the  same  until  they  were  sixteen  years  of 
a^  although  the  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen.  The  Report  by 
which  these  changes  were  advocated  was  drawn  up  by  Uayoi  Quincy, 
and  was  subjected,  so  &r  as  the  High  School  for  Oirls  was  concerned,  to 
Sb  searching  "  Beview"  hy  Ur.  Bailey,  under  whom  as  Principal  the  school 
liad  attained  such  lemarkable  soceesa.  From  these  docmnents  ve  ^re 
the  following  extracts  as  part  of  the  lustory  of  the  education  of  ^I^ 
not  only  in  Bo8ton,*bttt  in  other  citie»— for  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  inftoence  of  the  example  of  Boston  in  delaying  the  establishmeiU 
of  this  dass  of  schools  elsewhere. 


SM  eisu  nt  TSB  puBuo  BOHooLs  or  Bosrox. 

The  aub-«omutittM^  after  reciting  the  hictoij  of  the  school  i 
HaXiy  M  given  in  the  preceding  pttges,  observe  that  Ihe  effect  of  con- 
•equences  of  establishing  a  school  at  •ooh  extent  uid  qdendid  pronuM 
for  the  education  of  females,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
tity  had  not  been  exactly  estimated.  "  The  antidpatioiia  of  the  school 
committee  had  completely  &iled"  not  in  respect  to  the  prosperity  or 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  tn  u  mach  u  the  acbool-roem  deemed  Bof- 
fident,  vould  not  accommodate  all  entitled  to  admission  imder  the  too 
liberal  requisitions  of  candidates  as  to  age  and  qoalificationa  oiiginaUy- 
Mtablished,  and  because  the  committee  in  the  development  of  the  ex. 
periment  find  it  necesaarj  to  limit  the  minimum  age  to  fourteen,  and  the 
preliminarj  stadies  to  erery  thing  loquired  in  the  pnbim  grammer  and 
vritiag  schools,  thus  making  the  Qirls  High  School  occupy  for  giria 
the  same  place  in  the  system  of  pahlic  instmction,  as  the  Ladn  and 
English  High  Schools  did  for  hoys.  On  this  state  offsets  the  snb-com- 
mittee  ohserre : 

The  ^*t  Brguntent  Ibr  a  High  Sdiool  Ibr  girls,  of  tbe  eitent  of  time  and  ot^scta 
of  education  as  flreC  proposed,  was,  that  the  lanw  had  been  done  fot  the  bOTS,  and 
that  it  was  reasonable  that  one  sex  should  have  the  same  advantagSB  aa  tha  other. 

It  was  not  however,  aufBdedtly  oomddered,  if  it  was  at  all  foreseen,  tbat  the 
dillbrance  of  the  otrcumstaQoes  of,  gtris  sod  bofa,  at  the  period  of  lib  between 
eleven  and  siileen  would  moke  a  material  diObrenee,  In  respect  to  the  preoticabDi^ 
ofa  ichocd  on  auch  a  baaia,  ocosidered  >a  a  part  of  a  pabllo  ajstem  of  adncetioii  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  genecsl  fiinds  of  the  dtjr. 

Between  tbe  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  girls  are  not  like  bojs,  Ibr  the  moet  part 
abxtracted  from  general  objects,  bj  the  neceari^  of  attending  to  objects  having 
reference  to  some  partioolrr  trade  or  prolbaaion.  A  ecboid,  titerelbrt^  requiring  fiir 
adoUsaiou,  qualiBcnlions,  of  no  very  Idgh  character,  and  such  as  parents  hy  a  tittle 
forcing  of  tlie  education  of  tbeir  daughters,  in  private  aidioola  or  by  domesdc  initruo- 
tioD,  migbt  geoerallj  conunajid,  aodwhieb  wasinfcotof  thenatoreoTa  college  fbr 
all  girlB  between  eleven  and  siilaen,  was  of  a  nature  veiT-  attractive,  and  aa  it  was 
to  be  confined  of  coifrse  (o  the  beat  acbolars  flom  our  public  soboda,  it  partook  «f 
the  character  of  taction  and  ffi(sjw<i>ii,  tbeteby  obvisluf  tbe  obfeetioK  whieii  pt*- 
vents  some  parents  from  availing  (hemaelvea  of  our  common  aehools. 

Tbe  effect  of  this  stale  of  things  waa  evident  in  tbe  number  of  the  candidates,  at 
the  first  eiamlnstion  i  bmng  aa  above  stated  hro&HniJi-a{«iiiJM^pM|i-*(e;a&4iiko  la 
the  reoaoaeble  autiapation  made  of  tbe  number  of  candidateB,whidi  were  prepared 
to  offer  had  the  lame  state  of  qualiflcatioa  coutinued  ia  the  seoond  examination,— ^ 
*~ii  three  to  four  hundred, —  and  in  the  bet  that  of  all  thesdic^ars,  who  entered 


in  advantages. 

The  diflbrence  between  Itae  praiAiaabOl^  of  sndi  a  sobool  as  applied  to  female^ 
and  considered  as  a  part  of  a  system  ot  public  educatioa  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  (linde  of  the  cit7,  and  aa  applied  to  boys,  cannot  be  more  sMldng^y  mnstia- 
tad  than  by  a  oooqartBOn  of  that  leenMi  wltit  tbe  fbUowlng  bets. 

Tlie  High  School  for  boys  has  bees  in  operetionever  siooe  1S21,  and  In  eraiT 
respect  baa  been  ancceasflil  and  popubr,  yet  the  gieateat  number  ot  applieants  Ibr 
aduiaslon,  which  ever  ofTscad  was  ninety.  The  greateet  number  ever  adn^ttad 
was  sighty.four.  ,^nd  although  it  lias  been  so  many  years  In  aucoaaaftil  operation 
its  present  number  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

In  rolatioa  to  the  continuance  of  thoas  admitted  Into  tbe  Sigh  School  for  boyatba 
'contrast  is  atill  more  striking.    The  numtier  of  those  annually  admitted  into  it  Ucc~ 


t  is  atill  more  striking.  The  numb 
and  rapidly  diminiihliig,  every  e< 
le  to  fliul  places  to  pat  Ihem  out  i 
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flitt  0» flwt  to  that  "diegTMlMt  nnmber  of  tb«ae  wbo  hare  oontinued  thniagtt 
IbeirwlioloaMinBiaHiTantMB;— uidibeybBltMmedtoadui  oonilsUngorlgiiMlIr 
of  aboiit  wfentf  nxmben." 

Ha#  from  ttM  (bets  wfaldi  have  ooonmd  and  Ittaa  tbe  kaown  dmunnancM  of 
femala^  batwwa  Uw  a«a  of  elereD  and  niteon,  there  ia  no  raaaon  for  beUering 
that  ao  J  one,  oiwe  admitted  to  the  achod,  would  viduutarily  quit  it  for  tlie  wbole 
three  yean;  tnikaa,  Indeed  in  caae  otmamam. 

Anotlier  bot,  pot  to  be  omttted  in  the  oatnnate  of  the  etftct  of  this  High  Schod 


•ndfwen^-one^  rixfr-two  vere  fron  prirate^  and  fifty-nine  from  tbe  pubtio  utioola. 


ram  private  Ichoolii;  that  ia  oi 

,  _  _st  rixfr-two  vera  fron  prirate^  and  fifty-nine  tfm 

Itwaa  mtdentood  uat  Hie  proportion  of  tlie  number  about  tc 
waarinatiop,  bad  the  original  priuciplaa  itf  admiaaioDcc-"-  " 
flv  greater  from  the  ^Tate  adiod*. 

Ib  tl^  anneotlm  it  mqr  be  proper  to  atatc^  in  order  to  iodieata  the  degrae  <jt 
preparation  and  upenae  to  Thlch  the  eatabUabment  of  audi  a  ocdlegiate  oourae  of 
•tiidie«i  under  ti>e  name  of  a  High  School,  would  nooeaearily  lead,  that  tbe  wliolo 
number  of  girl^  in  our  present  Orammar  and  XDgh  Schoola  between  eleven  and 
flftean  yean  of  M  ia  abont  aeveu  hundred,  that  the  numtier  of  gida,  between  the 
•ameage^  reeelrtngflieiradaQatloDWUhln  tbed^,  in  private  achoola  and  Ounilie^ 
moat  be  onqueationably  fi»  greatw.  Sappoaing  only  t&t  tlie  number  of  thia  daaa 
be  equal,  then  it  ia  apparait  that  there  will  be  a  gTMt  total  of  nearly  Ibarteen  hun- 
dred gina  In  every  year  to  whom  tbe  benafita  of  tiiia  ooU^^ale  course^  at  the 
eipenaeeftheei^,  would  be  proinTed,  upon  the  single  oondiiJon  of  beoomlng  lit  to 
enter  thtaediQCd  within  that  period  of  ago.  It  cannot  be  qneatloned  that  the  proffbr 
of  eo  unexampled  a  privDegBwirald  awaken  Oie  strong  dwire  of  every  parent,  and 
female  of  the  admitted  an,  In  tbe  city,  to  beoome  partakere  of  tt.  And  thia  deaJre 
woald  be  proportionablyBbtmg  and  siciive  In  parent^  who  had  been  in  the  prevtooa 
baUt  of  edunting  Hieir  children  In  private  schools,  because  they  would  fee)  moat 
BtioDgly  relief  from  the  ezpenaa  to  which  they  had  hitherto  subjected  thomselvea ; 
and  would  perdeve  that  having  the  peconiary  abili^  to  Ibrce  the  education  of  their 
diildi«n  In  private  adtoids^  or  by  domestic  tuition,  they  would  most  certantty  be 
able  to  avaU  themselves  of  tUe  advantage.  iMnrdiiigly  it  waa  found  that  tbe 
exdtement  and  stimulna  were  much  greater  among  chtldion  of  this  dasa  than  among 
any  other,  niere  waa  reason  to  expect  Ha  greater  number*  from  private  schools 
than  from  the  publla  The  ostimate  above  stated  made  by  the  Sub-GommiUee  for 
the  High  Schools  for  giria  of  four  hundred  was  probably  not  ertravagant,  ancbif  It 
had  blien  abort  the  then  current  fear,  it  would  wtcboot  question  have  been  equalled 
tbe  nezL  It  bring  next  to  a  certanty  that  when  so  desirable  and  uncommon  a 
privilege  waa  proffered,  at  least  one  third  of  all  within  the  admitted  ^^  would 
quaBQr  Ihemaelves  to  take  advantage  of  It  As  (br  tbe  reasons  before  stated,  It  la 
believed  that  not  one  giri  onoa  adrnMad  would  voluntarily  qi^t  the  school,  during 
the  whole  three  jaara. — except  In  case  of  marrtage,— It  RJlowed  that  providon 
moat  be  made  fcrffrnn  eight  to  twelve  hoDdred  acbalan,  in  the  flnt  three  yeara; 
St  an  ezpenaa  of  two  High  Bobool-houaaa  wlUi  aidtable  preparatloBa,  which  would 
mat  not  leaa  than  fitfy-thouaaod  dollars ;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  the  same 
ratio  of  msatera  and  nuiara  to  adtolara  (one  to  one  hundred)  and  00^  the  aame  rate 
of  aalariaa  aa  Id  our  preaeni  Orammar  aohoola,  canaing  an  additiooal  expanse  (f  ten 
tfaoDsande^t  hunted doDara  annually;  irittaa  oertaln^  tiiatthe  numbera  and 
expense  muat  aunuaHy  Increase.  These  beta  and  oonaiderationa  were  IrrealBtnile 
and  ooodudve  to  show  that  a  EOgh  Shool  edocatton  waa  a  vet;  dilfrrent  thing  In 
Ita  reaolti^  as  It  respects  our  general  acbool  ^atem,  when  applied  to  girla,  than 
arhea  ap^led  to  boys ;  and ;  that  aside  from  all  cooaideiationa  of  ita  particular 
«<bcta  upon  our  Qrammar  and  ffrltit^  aohools,  some  of  whidi  were  unqnaetlonably 
IqJBriou^  and  wtthont  taldng  noUoa  of  die  ottjacthn  that  It  might  not  be  within  the 
gBnenl  policy  OC  the  lawa  of  Hie  Oommonweallh  talative  to  pubUo  eduoatlou.  it 
00^  not  be  malntatiMd  and  oogbt  not  to  be  aontfained  aa  a  part  oToor  pabllo  an- 
basis  of  time  and  qnaUBcatlon,  on  vrUch  It  was  llrst  projected.  The 
became  general,  if  not  univeraal,  that  some  ohaage  hi  ita  princ^ilea  moat  ba 
oonttnned.  Two  aobemaa  only  were  aogsMted  by  tboa^  wha 
of  area  yaaia.    1.  That  the  HighSdmd  should  be  o<m- 


siphdoiib 
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htrentlBaRpamiti,  tteteadenarwDnUlN  to  bring  bade  to  oar  aommoa  Kitoalt 
a  d»w  of  chfldreD,  tntu  tbe  edocuka  oT  whom  thej  ware  now  retiered  b^  the 
predileotiona,  or  pecuniarr  abllitj,  of  pBrents. 

3.  Tb*t  Uie  qualiflcamo  should  b«  raised  whUe  the  ooaim  of  three  jean  ibonld 
be  ooDtiaued.  This  lut  ma  the  IsTorite  remedj  vith  thoM  most  desuous  Ibr  th* 
oontiDuaoceof  the  InMitutkmoD  this  priDdple  of  time, 

A  uDgle  objecUon  Mema,  howerar,  conduElve  on  this  poinL  la  priqiOTticn  to 
the  quHliflcatioDH  for  admisaioii  are  raised,  the  sohoi^  becomes  exduaive.  Though 
nominally'  open  to  all.  It  wfQ  be  in  &ct  open  otlj  to  the  few,  and  shut  to  tbe  many.  / 
Now  If  the  object*  to  be  acquired  In  a  wAool  of  tbia  Idnd  are  important  to  tho 
whole  commuoltf.  DOthing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  Kdvuitage%of  a 
■diool,  proTidad  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  omnmunity,  abould  be  reoMved^ 
1>7  the  whole  oommunlty 

If  it  be  asked  doea  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  tbe  Latin  Scboot  and  the 
BIgh  Sdwol  t»  bt^ra,  the  answer  is  obTiooa.  The  destination  of  boya,  in  fiitura 
liA^  has  tefovnoe  to  profeaaiiau  and  pursuita,  nncludlng  aervices  to  the  oomnumi^ 
bi  paUio  Btatlont,)  Icflmtely  varioua  compared  with  the  destiiiatioD  of  girls.  Ilia 
esaenUal  reasons  for  aupportiDg,  at  the  public  aipenBe,theaelaBCnMntioDed  Scbooh^ 
Is  that  th^  enable  every  indiridiial  in  the  oomtnunitj,  however  poor,  to  have  his 
eon  educ^ed  tbr  the  particular  proftenoD,  or  punuit  in  litc^  Ibr  which  hia  talent 
deaUaes  him. 

If  howeTer,  these  echoola,  instead  of  educating  each  about  one  hundred  and  flflj 
btm  anaually,  abould  show  thenaelTea  to  be  ^  a  nature  to  attract  within  their 
sphere  eU  those,  at  preeent  educated  at  private  achoola, —  [f  tt  ahould  appear  that 
th«  number  must  tiae,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  at  least  wght  or 
twelve  hundred  annually, —  or  it  of  aU  that  entered,  none  during  tbe  whcdecouiM 
would  be  likely  to  quit, — and  the  effbct  upon  the  common  achoola  was  pomtivejj 
Injurious, —  it  wouM  become  a  serious  queation,  wheUier  sdiools  of  that  chaiaotar 
could  be  supported  out  of  the  general  fimds  of  the  dtj;  and  would  lead  nUm  to 
their  modiQcstion  or  almsdonmetit. 

Under  thaae  genersl  viewa,  your  Bub-Comn^ttee  cannot  heailate  to  come  to  the 
same  ooodusion,  which  the  8(4to^  Committee,  by  adoptiDg  the  vote  of  the  Itth 
Kovember,  1816,  effectually  did,  and  declare  it  aa  their  opluioo,  that  tbe  High 
8idioc4  for  giila  oiq^t  not  to  be  reeetabliahed  upon  the  baaia  nl  embracing  the  ex- 
tent ofttme  and  the  multiplied  objects  of  education,  wiiich  the  original  plan  of  that 
Bdiocd  contemplated. 

With  respect  to  the  seoond  queelion,  shafl  the  High  Schocd  for  girla  be  continued 
«ii  use  restrtoted  basis,  as  to  time  and  objects,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  vote 
of  the  17th  November,  1823,  your  Sub-Committee  apprehend  that  it  will  receive  a 
dedssion  equally  easy  and  aatia&ctoiT-  A  basis,  adopted  fbi  the  purpose  of  oscap- 
Ing  IhMn  an  unantidpated  exigency,  containing  no  propurtion  between  time  allotted, 
and  ottjecta  of  education  ptopoeed,  can  be  jueCiQed  by  no  sound  principle  of  wisdom. 
I^eet^ofauch  anstem,  would  be  to  make  anew  High  School  every  year  to  be 
organized,  disciplined  and  inatructed,  so  Ibr  as  respects  tbe  ohiMien,  by  a  new 
master.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  school  would  produce  any  important 
eflhcts,  or  wouldjusttfy  the  expenditure  It  would  require.  To  My  nothing  of  its 
b«ngneceaaarily  of  an  exclusive  character,  and  its  beneflta  cooflnec^  In  efibM,  to  a 
very  few. 

It  ta  obviously  &r  preferable  to  arrange  all  our  Grammar  and  'Writing  Bchools  so 
as  that  the  standard  of  education  In  Ibem  may  be  elevated  and  snlaiged ;  thereby 
maldng  them  all,  as  it  respects  fhmsles,  in  fhct  Hif^  Schools,  in  which  each  child 
may  advance  according  to  its  attainments  to  the  same  branches  reoenUy  taught  in 
that  schooL 

Tour  Sub-Committee  have  thmdbre  come  to  the  oondnsion,  that  tte  circjimstan- 
oea,  hi  which  tbe  dty  la  placed,  by  the  result  of  "tlie  experiment"  of  the  High 
Sdiool  tor  giria,  render  it  tfaeir  duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  extending 
tbe  advanti^ies,  now  enjoyed  in  our  public  schools,  upon  a  geueral  aud  systematia 
plan,  having  relbrence  to  the  exigencies  of  the  whole  community,  predicated  upon 
ao  prindpals  of  fhvoritiam  or  eicloBion.  but  adapted  to  elevate  the  condition,  both 
morel  and  intellectual  of  the  cbildrenorthe  whole  community;  particularly  of  those 
dsMes  wbo,  tMm  their  pecuniary  condition  are  at  least  able  to  pronds  loi  Uw  «d- 
noatioa  of  their  own  children.  ,-,  *~ 
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The  Sab-CommittM^  after  a  nrvey  of  tho  coodition  of  the  pohlio 
■choola  propoM  the  fbllowing  modifications : 

1.  The  Inbodoction  of  the  Uonltoilal  ijitem  into  ell  oar  pablk  Qmnnuu'  and 
Writing  Kooolii  ■■  aoaa  ■■  it  ia  practicabjo. 

2.  The  derafing  and  enlarging  tbeatandard  of  pabUeedocatlaD,  In  all  OQTGnun- 
Biar  and  Writing  Schools,  ao  u  to  embiace  the  branchee,  taugh^  reoantlr  In  our 
High  Sdiod  for  girla. 

To  thia  otijeot  two  things  are  {dainly  esMntlal.  1.  The  introdnoiioii,  u  la  pro- 
poMd,  of  the  monitariil  BTBlem  into  the  Qrammar  and  Writing  adux^  beoauaeUn 
mgti  Sdiotd  Ibr  giila  waa  inatltnted,  conducted,  and  Ita  itadiM  anangad  viUi  nt- 
•tenoe  to  that  tjttm.  1  Bamoring  the  pteoant  fbortii  daM  ftom  our  Qranunar 
and  Wtfting  Sdwola :  br  nnle«  thia  be  docN^  it  1>  impotfble  to  hitrodiioe  tha  deni- 
•d  and  enlaifad  cmdm  oTatodias  prtvosed.  S.  bitradnohig  the  monitorial  aratem 
alao  into  ow  PrinaiT  Schoola,  and  tiina  offboting  the  lequi^  modifloatlcB  «f  tboaa 


The  advantagea,  than,  which  the  BabOommittao  cmtatnplata  bjr  tb 
the)'  niggeat,  are  Ibe  fidkwing; 

1.  The  graounar  and  wiitiiw  Haatera  wfH  be  leUered  frtuu  a  daM  of  childnn, 
whtdi  die^act  their  attention  mxDtlie  higher  branchaacf  education  wliich  It  la  the 
failantiini  to  malti[d7  and  extend  lo  tboae  aohoals. 

).  The  gnrnmar  and  writing  ediooli  will  be  elsnttd  both,  in  diandeT  and 


A.  Bj  haTing  male  inatracten  Ibr  male  cfaOdTeaexdnilTe]7,il  will  he  eai^witb- 
eot  deran^ng  the  general  ajttMU  of  our  loboola  to  Introdnoet  aiKl  inatonc^  tboae 
Ixm  ^f^  ^''*  pamd  the  pteaoit  legal  age  <^adniaA>n  into  the  primary  leluxda 
wtthoot  being  qnaUBad  to  antar  the  gramaaar  and  writing  adioola. 

fi.  Berfdea  Itw  iMt  meotiimed  adrant^eii  whidi  wodd  reanlt  to  Gamalea,  under 
Kka  dronnutanoea,  of  age  and  want  of  qmli&aatloi^  another  would  be  the  con- 


caae  ia  tbeaa  ■choola  elaewhiieL 

a.  The  <veninft  wUch  would  be  made  for  the  preaent  nehera,  in  the  male  pri- , 
maijadiooli,  wid/I^tikingawnoneof  tlwot^}eaiD&ato  ttieintrodnatioDof  tliia 
tfitetn,  tend  graathr  to  &dl&ate  the  meaanra 

T.  But  the  proodnent  and  moat  certain  eAot  of  the  tjnm  propoaed  i>  by  t» 
Boviugthe  finirth  claa^  to  gire room  for  teadilng tboae  biancfaea  raoentlj  tan^l 
in  the  High  Sdwd  fiv  ^ria;  wbaretiy  gieater  adrantagaa  it  ia  belierad  will  be  oU 


(tn^  adiool  oonld  have  aflbcdad.  A  high  and  intareating  ooune  <d  educatiM  wiU 
be  thus  kept  ooneUnttj  Iwfors  the  vjtt  and  witidn  the  read)  of  all  the  acholara  of 
all  the  BchoolB.  To  ad*anoe  in  whldi  courae  would  be  an  ottjeot  of  oonlanual  ain- 
bition,  to  whidt  the  child  would  badailratinuilatedbTwitDeHiw  the  aucoaaa  of 
othera.  lb  enttnnoe  cm  that  oonnw  would  not  depeoid  upon  aoquiMtioDa  at  a  par- 
Hoolar  agBt  and  iriiidi,  if  that  age  be  paaaed  without  attdning,  woold  be  whdl/ 
*  '  "  '  '  It  would  be  pero^tlblT,  wlttdn  the  diikra  reach,  in  eveiT  period  of  ita 
Indeed  the  dSwt  of  teadiing  higher  brartdMaf  " 
.  diasminate  a  knowledge  of  them  m  a  gtaatar  or 
B  I  laiiM.  eren  the  lower,  and  aooh  as  would,  perii^^  u 

•"      ■■     1,  if  ilhey  were  taught,  eiduiTeb 

the  bi^wt  bnacha^  In  tlieae  sdKwl^  would  confirm 


aMotlf  to  the  general  pdior  of  the  laws  of  the  Oonmiaawealth  relative  to  pubUo 
edncation.  To  i^  there  oonld  be  no  ol^eotion,  on  aooounta  of  Its  waula  of  andi 
ooDformi^;  nor  on  acoonut  of  its  being  azdndTe  and  partaking  of  a  obaractM  of 
bvocltlsm.  The  children  of  the  whda  oommnnitr  would,  if  thdr  parents  pleaaed, 
tuioT  of  neoaod^  lidl  not  by  poaaibilltr,  all  the  bonaflta  tf  all  the  braiulMa  of 
edMatloii  em  ttie  higtm^ 

That  ^ris  maj  reap  the  beneflB  of  the  STSten,  jour  SnbOommlttee  iffopoie  that 
Huj  dwuld  be  penmtted  to  continue  through  the  wbde  joar,  and  tiiat  another 
Tear  should  be  added  to  Iboee  they  ere  now  allowed  to  icmaiu  In  the  tohools. 
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or  Bucb  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Sab-CommittQe  aa  treftU  of  ths 
High  School  for  Qirl^  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  resigned  his  position  ai 
Master  of  that  School,  and  opened  a  High  School  for  Oirls  od  hia  own 
tesponsibilitj,  pnblufaed  a  "  Revieir,"*  from  which  the  following  extracU 
are  taken: 

The  Beport  of  Mr.  Qaisqr  nctKBmmiifag  nrkma  impmtmimtb  In  cnv  arateiB 
eooiiata  orthme  parti,— ai  It  tdatea  to  ths  High  Sebool  Ibr  OMa,  tha  Qranaiar 
and  Writing  Scboola,  and  the  Piimai?  SchooU,— <«di  of  wbkh  woidd  aRbtd  mat 
terfbrot^otunmaria,  perh^a  for  aeran  axiamiftntan.  It  ia  no  part  of  bj 
plan,  howeTar,  to  axaniiie  hia  project,  BO  fhr  as  it  rektaa  toirtiatbacatla,  hywaj 
of  ampba^  "UMOonmoD  Scboola."  But  hafiog  baan  apmtoted  by  theSdiool 
Oninuttae  to  eoDduct  tha  espattment  of  the  High  Bcbocd  Ibr  oM^— baring  derolad 
my  time  and  atrength  and  all  mj  enerKiea  to  tbia  aerrke  Ibr  Marlf  two  TearBi-HHid 
harii^baan  intlinat«iy  awtwdpted  iH&  the  wttoh  Ualarr  and  pngreaa  of  tba  in- 
atitutton,  I  bet  mjaelr  called  upon  to  oipoae  tlte  Ulac?  of  Ifr.  Quincy'a  aiwomenti^ 
tQrwMcbbeirtiildBatti^tiieiHibUetliat  "Ibe  reanUof  UwexpeTfaitnit  haabeqn 
anaotiraiAiLDU:"— thataoehanlnalHutkniaframttaTarjiiatura  "bnpraoticabla^ 
in  thladtyl  ThisTendenlt  aactonndatflodisabnaetbapabHotqr  ibowiDgtlwtt 
thaothBraldBoftbapict<u%aiid,nMraover,  nMur«ribQae  ftfewlB  wboae  ofrinlona 
I  am  moot  aocustomed  to  reapac^  ban  urged  tlut  du^  npon  me.  For  mfael^  I 
need  aot  aay,  that  I  tait  be  Infliwrnrwd  by  m  intweated  motlTa,-  ^g"  praaent  poajthm 
b^Dg  &r  more  eUgjUe  tfaaa  any  which  the  Sdiaol  CmnmittBa  ban  it  In  their  power 
to  t»Mtow.  ir,  tberefitre,  I  have  any  peraonal  intareet  tn  the  matter,  It  la  IJWt  tha 
High  Bolwol  Ibr  Gtila  ahould  l>a  diaooutinaed. 

The  lubiaot' requirea  that!  " uae  gwat  plainnni  rf  apt^Oi ;"  but  I  would  not 
WiUing^  forget  the  reapect  due  to  one  who  "haadoDeUie  State  aoma  aarvioa,"^ 
more  eapeci^  aa  I  bare  no  peiaoaal  tiiinuidtj  tomida  Mr.  QuiiKT.  In  lUa  4I*- 
euwoT>,faeUregBnlBdonlyiaaputdlo  man,  tntntttad  with  Important  intsraata  by 
hia  Iblloir  dtireni,  and  azartiag  an  active  and  powerftd  infloaoaa  npon  the  initita- 
tions  tiC  the  d^.  The  extent  to  whldi  Inatnieliou  ahonld  be  carried  at  the  pnbHa 
azpenaa,  is  a  qusation  talrly  open  Ibr  dtaonaaioo  on  general  prindpleB;  and  ooa  <■) 
which  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  may  reiy  boneatly  eniartain  dlArent  opiidona. 
Whether,  faiparUoular,  it  waa  expedient  to  Inatitate  the  Hi^  Bobool  Ibr  QIti%— 
and  whetlier.  after  it  waa  inatitDlad,  It  oagbt  to  hare  bem  ansUnad,— are  qDeatlaai 
worthy  of  a  Dee  inveatigation,  tmt  they  ought  to  be  mat  in  a  manly,  open  and  i» 

CDOua  manner.  It  may  not  be  expedient  to  aupporta  High  SdMol  Ibr  ffiri^— 
it  i)  expedient  that  tha  dtuana  be  oonecUy  infbimed  on  the  aubject,— and  it  la 
■ut  right  that  the  Institution  ahonld  be  pnt  down  by  "btdlTeetion."  Idoootoob 
plain  of  Mr.  Quinc^  that  he  haa  been  adTorae  to  that  aohool,  Urom  the  very  day 
when  it  was  Unt  propoeed,— he  had  an  nuquaationable  ri^  to  be  oppoaed  to  the 
*'axperimBnt;"-^nt  I  do  complain  of  him  becauae  he  has  not  been  an  open  end 
nneroua  enemy  to  it, — because  he  haa  net  pursued  a  oooraa  worthy  of  theinatitD- 
Son,  of  bimaall  of  the  dty  orar  whlc^  tie  preddea. 

Tite  people  of  Boston  have  been  accustomed  almoat  to  vaBwrate  tbeir  pnbHa 
flcboola,  Ibr  tbey  hare  regarded  them  aa  a  ridi  Inheritance  beqaeattrnd  to  timm  by 
their  BDoeitorn.  They  baTe  bwd  these  hwUlaticaia,  Ibr  the  taflOence  they  have  ex- 
erted cm  the  minda  and  taamMra  and  hearta  of  tbdr  (Mdren;  and  alehon^  they 
have  never  supposed  their  adwds  to  be  perlbct,  atOl  tbey  hare  been  ^md  of  them, 
Tbey  hare  paid  liberally  and  Irlth  a  willing  bandlbr  their  auppott,  and  barcMt 
aemtobenoblemomuneDtsofanenKghteBedpaiiey.  Nor  hu  thia  fadhigbean 
oonBned  to  dtlzanaofBoatoa  alone.  Tbdr  ^stea  of  Itee  adioolB  baa  exdted  the 
admlmtioa  of  intelligent  atrangant  not  only  ^mdUbMnt  parte  of  our  own  emmtiy 
but  &om  Europe,  and  haa  been  regarded  aa  amodei,  wdl  worthy  <rfbei^  attentively 
studied.  Itianotganerallyfciwwnexceptto  thdr  taaeban,  how  often  Oe  pubUe 
eohoolsofthisdtyareTialtodbyperaoas  fVom  abroad,  InKreetedbt  the  sotject  of 
educatiML  While  the  High  Bdwol  C>r  airla  waa  hi  opanUoi^  It  was  tbua  vidted 
ahnoat  dally,    tt  haH>ened  not  uidVequently,  that  many  gentlemen  were  [memt  at 
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tha  Baae  timsr  vho  had  codm  am  dUbnut  nd  from  distant  pwta  </  tbe  conntr]' 
for  tbe  ^gle  porpoHe  <^  examining  the  methoda  of  education  pursued  in  this  citj. 
Among  tbMe  WMecAentobeaeeu  theaccradilod,agenta  of  public  inatltutioosfixna 
dlfhieiit  citle*. 

Knowing  tbeMtlungij.lt  was  with  a  feeling  of  ntortlficitioiL,— of  aitaniahmen^ — 
ttat  T  read  tbe  Beport  of  Mr.  Quioi:?.  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear,  fi-om  the  Cbair- 
man  of  tbe  Scbixd  ComnuttM^  that  our  whole  B^stran  of  public  education  is  radindtf 
wnog, — that  we  are  TMtl7  bebiod  tbe  age  ia  this  respect, — and  that  our  ichoou 
■re  BO  essentially  defective  tbat  tbeir  preseDt  arrangements  must  be  torn  up,  root 
and  branch,  to  make  waf  Ibr  a  oew  organization.  No  one  will,  den;  that  these 
MJKwls  hare  some  delecfai  wbit^  demand  ft  remedy.  But  these  are  merely  acddea- 
tal  thulta,  whiobcwibereiDOTedwithont  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  whole  sya- 
ttita, — a  Byslem  which  has  been  advancing  towards  perfection,  under  tbe  fostering 
careaud  wisdom  of  BuecaseiTegenerBtiona;  and  whidi,  if  It  has  not  produced  many 
Fbahkuvs,  has  at  least  rendered  tbe  population  of  Boston  proverbial  for  Ih^  love 
of  order,  and  their  general  InleUlgenoe. 

It  la  true  the  free  sobo(^ofBo*t(«  are  very  libetally  supported,  and  the  people 
wish  them  to  be  so.  Ttiev  do  not  ocnnplain  of  the  enense^  tbr  thev  waot  a  good 
aducaUon  for  tbeir  clilldren,  not  a  obeap  one.  No  doubt,  they  wish  their  rulers,  by 
a  prodant  and  economical  course  of  policy,  to  husband  well  the  resources  of  the 
tiij,  and  not  squander  them  on  exnavagaut  schames  and  doubtM  spoculations.  I 
■peak  now  i^the  great  body  of  ths  people,  upon  whom  the  public  buidensfall  with 
the  greataet  weight;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  there  ore  some  Individuals  who  think 
too  much  mcaey  Is  expended  for  the  scbooU.  I  have  beard  such  an  opicion  avowed 
hpy  mora  UiSD  ODS  member  of  the  City  Qoramment, — and  by  no  one  eke.  In  that 
quartw  it  has  been  Hud,  that  the  pubiio  schools  should  be  merely  elcemoeyoaiy 
■atahHahments,  where  tfothiug  bat  tbe  lowest  elemeuta  of  learnbg  should  be  doled 
out  to  the  diildranDrpover^l  The  municipal  otScer  who  avowssucb  a  sentiment 
in  this  community,  mnat  be  respected,  at  least,  for  his  folraess  and  oaador.  From 
■uflh  a  man,  the  friends  of  a  liberal  system  of  education  have  oolhiiig  to  fbar,  for 
they  always  know  where  to  find  him.  But  It  is  from  those  who  bold  the  same 
opinion,  but  have  iMt  tlie  courage  to  avow  it, — from  those  who  would  reduce  the 
■cfaools  Scam  their  prseent  rank  by  'Sindirection," — that  real  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. And  that  thia  ia  the  deugn  of  the  present  project  of  the  Mayor,  however 
It  may  be  disguised  and  |tol*°d  over,  is  but  too  evident.  He  talks  ciucb  indeed 
about  "raiaEng  tbe  standard  of  our  common  schools;"  but  bow  does  lie  propose  to 
doit?  Why,  simply  by  adding  a  eplsndld  list  of'new  Btudies,  diamisaiug  half  the 
{wwentteataien^  wd  making  them  like  the  Uonitorlal  Schools  of  New  York  1  Nothing 
could  be  easier.  Kd  our  worthy  Uayor  ever  see  ihose  same  Uonttoriat  schools 
whldi  be  is  holding  up  to  our  vJawaamodelaT  or  did  he  aupposo  no  person  In  Sos- 
ton  had  ever  seen  thouT 

Tbe  history  of  Mr.  Quincy's  Beport  Is  understood  to  be  as  foilows.  After  I  had 
tendered  to  the  Behool  Committee  my  resignation  as  Uaster  of  the  High  School  for 
Giris,  a  lub-ctanmittae  was  raised  to  take  into  DDnBideratioD  the  expediency  of 
contiouingthe  school  Thia  committee  made  a  report  earlyin  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, wbic4)  rooommeoded  that  the  scbod  should  be  sustained.  Upon  the  question 
of  accepting  this  report,  the  committee  were  equally  divided ;  and  Ur.  Quiocy 
Arimk/nm  the  ]ierprmaiKa<^ltit0cialdiUs,  04  CJiainnaa^  the  School  CommitUe, 
and  deeHned  girmg  hiteOMtmg  mtet  TMa  fact  is  worthy  of  being  remembered.  The 
fttaofUtestdHMl  was  then  thrown  whdly  into  bis  huids, — it  hung  on  his  Individ' 
oal  deddoo.  By  raising  his  finger  heooukl  bavesaved  it,  and  he  would  not  Now 
tfaat  he  was  called  upon  to  act  openly  and  decidedly,  he  ehnink  bacli.  His  cher- 
fahedfMIngsofbostility  to  the  school  would  notpermit  him  to  sustain  it,  and  nl 
QatfoiHaitarjiiiielan,  he  might  have  foond  It  inconveaient  to  incur  the  responsl- 
Ullty  ofputUngitdown,- for  it  wasB  popular  insUtudon,  and  daring  lhemonth(if 
Otan^er,  there  was  not  a  little  exdtement  on  the  subject  It  vas  ftnaily  moved 
toiefbrtber^mrttOtbeDextScluMd  Committee.  On  this  quesdon,  the  mcmbere 
wen  again  eqoallydivide^  and  tbe  Uayor  ^oss  ftt>  eatUng  vote /or  pottponement 
Boon  after  the  organisation  oT  tbe  present  Board,  the  subject  was  again  leforred  to 
a  HnVcnmmltlni).  of  which  Ur.  Quuk7  was  tbe  Chalrmaa;  and  the  result  of  tbeir 
tafcon,— orratberoTA^  tabors,— win  be  foond  In  the  report  nownnder  conndera- 
tion;  tharealottleotoCwhicblitadiMQDtinuethaHlg^  School  fo  Qitls,  and  the 
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Incidental  to  "Improre  ud  eleTato"the  otiwr  ichocdi.  It  hia  wnmhow  hap- 
pttied,  boirenr,  thtt  the  oce&Inital  drcumituica  has  given  a  name  to  the  docu- 
maat,  and  diat  tbe  ConndttM  anxrfutvd  to  ezanilne  into  the  expediencj  of  cimtui- 
idng  tbe  Higk  Bcbool  (brQMB,  luiv«  morted  on  anotfaer  and  ouile  a  diObrent  sub- 
JMtt  Tbe  enilanatkiu  ii,  that  while  Ifr.  Qaincy  had  aeiCher  fi>rgntteii  this  achod, 
nor  hIa  aetUed  detsnniiMtlon  to  put  It  doirn,  be  oould  not  veutura  upon  this  measnre 

eewaffwfa  had  teaind  hit  tketianfor  a^lO^)\a■  ytar^-^wl>htmtbis>niaBg  thepal^ 
Ud  tliat  M  was  about  to  mbsUtate  aomething  better  In  Iti  place ;  and  beoce  bringa 
Into  Tariew  our  wb^  natem  of  PabUo  Scboola. 

Qnat  that  tbe  High  School  for  Gtrla  ma  but  an  "  experiment,"  It  wQl  not  ba  de- 
nladthattt  was  a  TeiT  Important  one.  It  waa  tbe.fr<JlnitituU(m  of  the  kind;  and 
■a  Bocb,  not  only  excited  a  lively  Interest  in  our  own  community  and  couotrj,  bat 
even  in  England,  and  on  tbe  Coatinent,  the  estibliehment  oTtbte  school  wsa  iuaai^ 
aUr  noticed  in  the  public  joumala.  It  is  highly  important,  therelbre,  to  tbe  gen- 
eral Inlereetsof  ftmale  educalkai,  that  tite  true  result  of  this  "experiment"  should 
be  known.  If  itweieimkeda  "AnlDie,"— ibat  ia,  Ifouiowneiperlance  haamsde 
it  certaia  that  tt  Is  ritber  IneipecUent  or  impraoticable  to  extend  to  females  a  liberal 
courae  of  ediicatiou, — It  ahould  warn otbera  not  to  make  tbe  attempt  ButiTthe 
"bilure"  proceeded  ttom  other canae^  it  abouldbe  ezpoaed,  that  Uie  great  canae 
of  female  edocation  may  suffer  no  detriment. 

Can  an  "experiment"  baaaid  to  have  "£tiled"  In  an j  correct  eenae  of  the  term, 
when  It  has  fully  answered  all  the  pnrpoees  for  whidi  it  waa  instituted  T  That  tUi 
has  been  tbe  I^  with  respect  to  tbe  High  School  R>r  OirU  may  be  shown  O^ntbe 
Itdlowing  abatract  of  the  views  and  motivea  of  tbe  School  Committee  in  ondertaking 
tlie  "experiment;" 

1.  On  principles  c^  general  expediency,  It  waa  intended  to  make  more  liberal  pro- 
TlahHU  for  female  educetl<»i  in  tbe  dty,  In-  (hmishing  tbe  gins  a  school,  "  aimnar  to 
the  High  Sclioal  Ibr  Boj^  as  an  object  of  ambition  and  im>flCabla  employnient  Ibr 
three  yeara  of  life,  now  inadequately  occupied." 

Aa  to  the  auocesa  of  the  school  so  far  aa  Uie  pnOdency  of  tbe  scholara  should  be 
taken  into  tbe  account,  It  IsnoClbrmetoexpreasanoinoion.  This  point  is  willingly 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  public  Even  Mr.  Quincy  has  gtadoitaly  allowed  that  the 
''  conduct  of  tbe  acboot  was  very  aatislactoiy  both  to  the  parenta  of  the  children 
and  to  t!ie  School  Cotoiolttee."  And  that  "as  an  abject  of  ambition,"  ita  influence 
was  even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  ia  evident  enough  finm  the  whole  tenOT 
oTthe  Uayor'e  report  In  tbeee  respecta,  therelbre,  the  expectations  of  the  School 
Committee  were  mlly  realized;  Uiere  was  no  bilure  here. 

3.  The  Committee  thought  "  it  would  have  a  happy  eOhot  in  qaallQdng  female^  to 
become  Instmctora  In  our  public  Bctao<^" 

That  it  has  bad  "thishappyetIbct,"IsmaoifbBt  ftom  the  fict  that  several  of  tbe 
TOong  laiUee,  educated  in  the  Hi^  Si^ool,  are  now  engaged  intaachinfrj  while 
many  others,  thoroughly  qnaUfled  for  ti>e  bu^ness,  would  gladly  be  ttuia  eat- 
ployed.    Here,  then,  there  was  no  "  ^ure." 

3.  The  Committee  supposed  "  it  would  put  to  teat  tbe  OBefhlness  of  monitorMl  or 
mutual  Insbiiction,  and  Uie  practicability  of  introdudng  it  into  our  public  BdHMda." 

Mr.  Quincy  himself  ssya  "it  er   ■     "  " ■"   "     '- 

moiutorial  or  mutual  Inatruction ;" 

•ably  inforred  ftom  the  atrenuoua  efforts  he  la  now  making  to  accompliaL  1 

pose.    Surdy,  there  waa  no  "Mure"  bare. 

To  wfaa^  then,  ia  the  "biluMOftbeexperuDeDt"  tobeatbribntedT  In  what  did 
it  ctmsiatt  Tbe  report  states  several  (arcumHtancea, — all  connected  with  the  nee- 
easaiyaccommodaticmafiff  tbe  school,— jnwUdi  theprqjectsof  theoommitteeaeem 
to  bare  biled. 

In  instituting  a  High  School  fin'  Qirla,  oT  course  It  waa  aoppoaed  tbM  a  honse  for 
ita  accommodation  nwild  be  eventually  wanted;  thourii  not  abaolutely  necessary 
"the  fltat year  {^itat^wcation.''  EWoneyear,— otMdjas^^^nunoccapiedstoijrin 
ttie  Bowdotn  achool-bouse  would  be  suffldent  Who,  for  a  ptomen^  dreamed  that 
Um  Incqiad^  <it  that  one  room  to  accommodate  the  thrtt  annoal  diuaee  would  ba 
construed  Into  a  bilure  of  the  prqieetT  Tet  such  has  been  tbe  case.  And  mor^ 
when  tbe  aub-committae  of  tbe  H3g^  School  for  Qiris  made  their  report  In  Anguat^ 
183S,  and  slated  that  "  so  &r  the  enterlment  had  succeeded,  beyond  the  moat  ean- 
gnioe  expectaticma  of  those  who  had  flnt  |H«posed  ft;"  tbat  "the  tnteiest of  th« 


"it  effectuollv  [mived  tbe  advantage  of  the  avstem  tt 
:tion;"  and  tbaC  it  proved  its  "  [mcticabilin  "  may  be 
nuoua  efforts  he  It  now  making  to  accompllah  that  pu^ 
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poi^a  had  been  M  noch  exdted,  ttw  attendaiica  m  oonstaD^  and  th»d«iiKorr^ 
u^ng  in  tbe  sdiool  so  gnat,  Moften  toleid  to  kgraat  pemmalsacriUceofeue 
and  pteaiure,  ruber  QiMi  fbngo  its  beneata;"  that  "the  acbool  bad  to  flrmlr  «•• 
taUUbed  ItaeiriD  tbe  wmfldenM  and  aObctiona  of  tbe  dtiieiia,  aa  to  eooouT^e  tbem 
to  ask  br  ko  appnqtriation  Ibr  ita  eonliniied  aupport  and  permanent  accominada- 
lion;" — Hr.  Qdncj,  the  Cboinnan  of  tbe  Committee  to  whom  this  report  waa  re- 
ferted,  delayed  makiDg  a  report  till  the  Odaber  fbHaaiitg.  And  although  the  exlg- 
enctcs  Of  Iha  school  were  pieashig,  ho  postponed,  hi  that  report,  makSig  aiqr  pco- 
Tlaiona  Ibr  the  acbool,  vtttd  the  reiult  of  the  neit  eiambkalion  ofcandidataa  lor  ad- 
mWoD,  ihonld  be  known!  biaving  the  quosttou  of  a  room  to  accommodate  the 
scbolaia  to  be  aetfled  q/)sr  they  were  read;  to  ocoipy  it  I 

In  the  Kama  month,  Hr.  Qnlne;  addreaaed  a  droular  to  the  Uaateraof  tbeOram- 
mar  Schools,  from  wUdi  tbe  fbllowii^  extracts  are  made : 

"  Suggeatkms  bavitig  been  made  that  the  eOhct  of  tbe  High  School  for  Oirla  ta 
disadvaiitsgeoas  npon  the  diaracter  and  proapects  of  tbe  oiber  adioola  in  this  me- 

1.  Bf  dimlniihlng  the  seal  <rftbe  generality'  of  tbe  oQter  femalsa  in  these  adioola. 
3.  oj  taking  away  their  moat  exemplary  acholara. 

3.  By  diaqualU^dng  the  masCeTs  from  a  gradual  introdnctioti  into  tbeae  schoola  of 
fhemoDiiorialeystem,  by  thus  removing  itom  than  tbe  class  of  females  best  qua)* 
ISad  to  become  monitors. 

4.  By  reducing  the  other  achoola  from  the  higheat  to  B  aecondary  grade,  by  aaiiy 
depriving  them  of  those  adiolara  In  whom  they  have  the  greatest  pride,  and  who  are 
of  the  highest  promise. 

I  am  therefore  directed  to  tnquhv  whether  there  is  any  fbundotion  for  these  sng- 
geationa,  sod  whti  effteC  baa  been  produced  by  tbe  liifga  School  for  Girla  on  the 
character  and  pniepecta  otjoai  schod."  JoeiAS  Qnnicr, 

Ohairvum  Sehoot  Committee. 

No  one  can  nditake  tbe  obfect  of  this  moat  remarkable  circular.  First,  "  sngges- 
Oohb"  are  made  to  the  maatorB,  that  the  eUhcC  of  tbe  High  School  haabaen  "dSsad* 
Tantageona"  to  tbe  adHx^  oiider  their  immediate  care  I  By  whom  bad  these 
■oggMtiooabeennadeT  Wbo  wastbeanAor  of  themT  Why  waa  not  the  aame 
•iBTm  aotmded  with  reepect  to  the  Latin  and  En^ah  High  Bchocda  which  must 
bars pmdDced the aame  eBectT  Imnat  admowfedge  myaelf  Ignorant  on  what 
pnodpte  of  haman  nature  "ttwiealof  tbebeat  sdKHara  would  be  (timAifrAnJ"  by 
tlw  proapact  of  as  admission  to  tbe  High  Sdiool  as  a  rawaid  for  tbelrexertioosl 
FlnaUy  tbe  masten  are  reminded — all  in  aheer  good-nature  and  smplicity  of  pur- 
pose^ DO  doubt— that  tbcdr  adwola  were  reduced  to  a  "  secondary  grade,"  and  that 
dieir  moat  "  exemplaiy  acbolaia "  were  taken  away  I  For  what  othw  class  of 
MbcdanwastbeH^hSdwolinatitDledT  Ifitbad  nottakentbeiaaway.  It  shoold 
bkdeed  bava  baan  regarded,  and  juatly,  as  a  "Adlure." 


MacoompUsh  Ad  purpose;  while  upon  a«m  would  &11  the  odium  and  i«- 
^oasiMBty  «f  the  act  I  am  well  aware  Ih^  bare  and  elaewhere,  it  ia  my  miafor- 
tone  to  repteaent  tbe  character  of  Mr.  Qatnc^,  aa  a  plain,  frank,  high-minded  mag- 
latrate^  In  a  qoaattonabla  attitode,  to  nse  no  atrot^er  language.  Bat  for  this  I  am 
Mot  answerablSL  najbetoarenot  ofmy  maUng,  thcj  are  on  record.  Iftbeinfcr- 
•DCMarennlo*'^  unwarranted,  tlM  opintai  of  an  humble  indiTidual  like  myaelf 
wOt  not  give  Aem  cumncy. 

Bat  it  l£r.  Qtrincy  wrote  with  theaa  viewB,  he  mistook  his  «Mn.  With  the  ez- 
aa|ition  of  two  or  three,  wbo  renionded  aa  be  prebahly  wished  and  expected,  the 
testimony  (br  tfaa  teachers  was,  for  Iba  moat  part,  in  /amr  of  the  High  School  for 
(Hrla.  However,  Ifr.  Qninoy  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  report,  stating  the  "dlwd- 
vaatagaoot  etfocts  "  of  that  hMltiitim  on  the  other  achotda,  and  aUudlng  to  tbe  nut 
■wdWl'  and  aasnacM  bc^  that  another  dasa  woold  demand  admisuon  in  a  fow 
daya  I— whereat  tfae  reporter  saena  not  a  little  ponied,— 4a  ha  cannot  readily  con* 
trlrabowtobeahnrlSO^rla  in  130  aeata  already  occupied  I  However,  he  It  not 
Trt  "  prepared  to  tacommetid  that  the  High  Bduxdahoidd  be  abandoned,  consider- 
fag  Oa  appannt  past  sooceat,  and  tbe  general  satislbotlui  of  those  vrtio  have  ei^jofad 
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hi  bfoaflU.     He  than 

claro*  to  hflTft 

:a  tliat,  "  iiulcad  of  k 


declares  to  bavft  dwnged  ereiy  cno  (tf  the  original  feMurae  of  th«  pUn. 
_  anU  tliat,  "  iiulcad  of  k  BM>  SdiiMl,  m  origloallr  pr^tcted  fiv  Itw  adg^ 
of  girls  betnecQ  ekven  Mid  fineao  feen  of  ig^  uoo*  wera  to  be  adnitted  un- 


til tbaj  were  burteen  {  that  inMMd  of  mnuning  three  jean,  tlw  Muna  oflnatnu^ 
tioB  wu  limited  to  one  year."  Wm  (ho  Hi^  School  NaU]rinitlbiHdlbr  tlM  Mpeo- 
ialbeneUof  fciH«or*l**en7ean<tf«gei  m  the  Uavor  intimate*  when  ha  BpMkao< 
tbeexduiioDpf  "eiclaof  ^teajreanoTage,  whidi  waaenaofth*  jiromMOilob- 
Jccti  of  ita  iostilutiim;"  or  hu he  aeized  npon  «n  aoddedtal  eiicumatuwe,  oflitlla 
accDuot  or  importuiGB  in  itaelC  titat  ooenoreifeiainajbeaddMl  tohialiitof  "bll> 
'  utM  ?"  Tlie  original  raguUtioa,  which  reqmred  that  a  candidate  ihould  be  tf  a 
■paoifle  age  to  entitlB  her.  to  admiaaion,  waa  little  better  than  abcurd,  and  thii  vote 
toads  tlie  matter  woraa  So  limit  of  age  ahould  ever  bave  been  fixed,  under  which 
a  giri  might  not  be  a  candidate  for  admiaaLon.  No  reatriction  ihould  bave  been  pra- 
aoribsd  excepting  that  of  scholanhip.  To  exclude  a  girl  tcom  admiSElon  to  the 
■cboola  to  Una  d^,  where  aha  would  be  daily  nibject  to  Uieowe  and  contrtd  of  her 
paimta,  alntplj  becauaa  abe  ia  too  Twmg;  ia  tolnBicCapenal^oaladuitiyand  ti^ 
•nta.  1  know  not  on  what  prind^de  the  rule  in  queatkHi  can  be  delbnded,  uoleaait 
be  (he  true  pcdkj  to  deter  children  from  making  ft  rat^d  advaDaemenl  in  knowt 

Into  the  higher  ichoo 
part  or  tba  tjiteta. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Ifr.  Qnino/'a  .  . 

uaiiitaiaii^  a  Bigh  Soliool  are  quite  gnmadkaa.  In  another  conununi^,  it  might 
be  an  effecbial  w^r  to  bring  a  valuable  literary  InMitntion  into  diareputoby  mag- 
oifying  ita  expense;  not  ao  here,  fiealde^  the  grand  miatake  In  all  the  llayora 
eatimalM,  that  "  two  B^h  School-houoea  would  be  ueceaaary  the  flrat  year,"  Ilea 
in  taking  it  for  granted  tliat  evety  giri  who  make*  application  ts  entitled  to  admis> 
BJOQ  into  the  nigh  SchooL  NoUdnsia  morecertainUuintiMttlwSchoolComauttee 
Bight  ooaano  the  opetatiaiMof  the  Hi^  Btdtool  for  Giria  lo  ft  aingle  houae  Ibr  all 
ooming  time; — by  ksepli^  the  alandaid  <tf  qualiflcMtuwa  aulBdenlly  h^^  "But," 
•ayi  Ur.  Quinoy,  "  in  proportion  « the  qnaliAcatiouB  for  adt^i^Mi  m  niaei,  the 
aiLool  beoomea  BvdMiw,  and  though  Daminally  ^en  to  atV  ia  In  UM  open  to  the 
Ikw."  Thi«  ia  an  idea  apon  which  ba  evidently  dwells  with  great  aomplBcenef. 
IHiat  achool  must  indeed  have  a  atrong  hold  upon  the  public  confidence,  which  doea 
not  becomeodioui  and  unpopular,  when  the  Chabrman  of  the  School  Committee^ 
Inhiaofficialcapacity.openly  pcoiiaima  tbe"/tvorinlMn"  and  "tdeeUvm"  and  "•» 
eliuivi"  of  the  prindplee  upon  wbidi  it  ia  baaed.  Ought  aDeh  epilheU  a*  tbaee  to 
be  appUed  to  the  High  School,  beeaoaeitwaanotdeai^ked  tbatoUtbeoirlainBoft- 
toni^ottldnaquireiiMtbeireducalion  tnitT  la  there  eiUwi  "eelectioi),'  or  "ezdu- 
ahH^"  or  lavoritinn,"  in  fumiehing  to  eveiy  giri  in  the  dty  exactly  that  kind  and 
.degree  of  instruction  wbich  ahemoatneedsT  Ur,  Quiney  himaelf)  inacoeununi- 
caUon  made  to  the  Bdiool  Committee  in  18S6,reooauDeDding  that  ftfWwiiffJklniowl- 
edse  of  ail  the  studiee  taught  in  tlie  Orammar  and  Writing  SoIkm^  abwld  be  re- 
quired for  admisaion  to  the  High  Sobool,  aaya,  "by  an  adiMtMuetothiaeyBtem,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  tbe  Hl^  School  will,  in  one  or  two  ya«a,  become,  tcAot  it 
onffhttobt,  a  aohoid  for  the  iuMnMtioQ  in  thooe  parts  of  soience  to  wblcb  tbe  com- 
mon acho^  are  ,^wn  ftair  eonilitiitioru  iaadegaale,  and  for  wMA  Utq/  leertmali*- 
iande± 

Kowin  tbe  (tee  of  ell  thaae  foots  and  many  others  like  tham,  aoms  of  whic^  will 
be  given,  and  all  of  which  MtoJJ  if  neoeaaary, — after  all  of  tbeae  contrivanoet  by 
which  the  "taiiure"  of  the  High  Sdiool  was  compMsed,  "af  gaomin  portmofHa 
.^"  lit.  Quiocy  a*^  wall  aay,— be  next  proceeds  to  ta^  about  the  "  perfect  foir- 
iwaa  with  wbicb  tbe  experiment  vaa  conduolodt"  "Ibr  the  moat  part  nndertlw 
aameauainceawbichSratadivieditl"  The"chai^es"  of  which  be  apeaka,  have 
bean  proposed  undac  the  partumlar  "atupioea"  of  llr.  Quiney  bimaelC  and  have 


been  eOboted  by  hi*  influnuN,  authmit^  end  management,— yea,  tnmagmu^;  for 
ha  haa  in  every  Inataace  whan  ft  conunittee  was  to  bersiaedontheauliject  of  the 
SghSdiooliMtbWftBnned  the  office  of  Chairman  himself  or  appointed  aaObaJr- 
man  SMne  one  aappoeed  to  be  hoame  to  the  institution.  If  there  be  any  excepliail 
to  thia  nsuifc,  it  haa  not  oome  to  my  knowiadge,  fomillar  aa  I  am  willi  tbe  hlatcty 
oftbaaAooL    AtaayntethetiaartoniaBonflctamy ftudfeartoaaly aede.    ITIa- 


snu  iM  TBM  TUMtio  mmooiM  or  Bonos.  tsr 

JhBm  li  doae,  It  CM  MMilr  to  dtown,  nd  U  win  gin  BM  plMmn  to  ba  ooDTiiKsd 
d  ujrMTor. 

AaaiiBzanipleortlM''par<MftInMM"  wlthwhidi  "Uw  ezperinent  wu ood- 
AMed,"  I  wOl  du  the  ooniM  UkM  bj  tto  tb^m  ta  raganl  to  otaD^Dg  the  hoar! 
of  attSDdBnoB  at  the  High  BehooL  At  tit»  nqwmt  of  ona  hundred  and  neren  of 
th»p«i«DUofii^nb<dar^l((ldTeseda  eonimiuiiMtkin  to  tbe  School  ComaittM 
nqoMUDgthatdM  Mbool  nMit  btvebat  oiw  aeirion,  tttaa  8  A.  11.  to  1  P.  U^ 
Md  giving  •  miiinle  Meoont  of  the  TeMODi  lAteh  Ud  Budi  ui  attsration  of  boon  to 
todtalnUa.  At  mnm  ■■  nj lettM- bad  b«Mi  i«>a  at  the  Board,  Hr.  Quiner  hae- 
tDf  foreMaDed  tb»  Riurks  of  oUter  geatleiiMa,  br  azimMlDg  Ma  daoided  dimipro- 

*-"—  -"  " ' " '•' -  ••---„ ^MMd  to  edllt.    Om 

he  dMi^e^  and  two  otben 
«  dBtemdned  to  nibr  the  auliject 

a  apedal voountttee.  WtBlt,aaboUiiuigeaiiddMoniinTCqidrad,  reftmdtolba 
Mb-oominittMoftbaaciiotit  BjnoBManai  ft»the7'«aretDbTocortheehai«etba- 
tafv^aoqnaliitad  with  tbe  laaaoofllbrtt  Hr.  QaiMT  MmliMted  a  aaleotooat- 
MtM  br  tbe  pmpOM^  amtltUmg  efOemtiirm  gt/Okntat  mAo  mm  nel  fritmdln  to  Me 
mwamrtprtiptttdt  TwootUttm,  however,  baoaiM  aathdM  that  tbe  dwuige  waa  neo- 
•Mafj,  M><li«porttdaaoortiDgty;aiidth*Tolearthe  oommittae  was  UMrif  imaii)- 
noqa  Aw  aocwUng  tbe  i^ort. 

It  haa  alao  bem  intimated  thi 
beta  of  tbe  coonnittee^  wboae  du^  It  w 
"—iag  tba  laet  ««ar.  It  waa  not  hoooce 

iCbaiman,  Hr.  Webh,  was  bi  tlie      _ __ 

letnambenortbalnialatan^  and  epdn  when  became  to  wltDaaatha  fFaroel" 
aa  be  ooorteouatj  lenned  tbe  lata  azbibitioti.  Tbie  aMad)  oame  with  peculiar  pro- 
prietjItomtheObaiimanortbeCommlttteear  the  H^  Soboc^  andwaathe  on^ 
onedeliTeredon  tbeoetaatoil  It  tbe  "Mperimaat "  wwe  an  "tnttre  (hOurs,"  wly 
wasDottbat&etaotnuiMedattheGkiaingaceDat  wtien  tbe  attentlTe  and  crowded 
aaaeraMy, — numaroua  bsTond  all  precedent  in  ttiia  dtj  on  a  similar  ooaaaton,  oonld 
hare  txtrne  teatlmoo  j  to  UMwiadomandcortectDeaa  of  thedeciahuiT  Again,  when 
Ilr.  Qnincy  wrote  to  the  maatera  of  all  tbe  other  pabUoaoboidaidemaadiDg  of  than 
bow  niaiij  tiBae  Ibej  bad  been  vistted  bj  tbcdr  re^MOtlre  aub-committeea,  was  it 
maady  aoddental  that  be  omitted  tbe  maater  of  the  High  BofaotdT    tpeuselbra 


"ft. 


Older.    AS  Tetbal  ap^lcatioBfl  hsvii^  pmed  of  no  aTall,  a  latter  was  addraasd 


«pon  njMlf  tbe  raaponMbili^  of  iatrodndiK  audi  laxt-booka  aa  aeemed  beetadap- 
ted  to  tbe  oomeoratadleamerted  out;  odierwiae  the  giria  in  the  High  St^ool 
aronld  not  havebadaBiii^book  toatDdrdorb^;  tbeirtioleiif  thaUatjearl   The 


iriiile  the  vitUt  of  llw  oommittae  mm  "few  and  br  between,"  the  on];  writUo 
canmmulcBtion  from  tbe  board  with  which  I  was  bcwored  Ibr  more  than  a  fear, 
was  a  letter  ftom  the  Ua^or,  reprimanding  ma  "in  good  eet  terms,"  beeanae  the 
yamg  ItdSm,  of  thdr  own  free  will  and  mMoo,  bad  agreed  among  tbemsalTee  to 
mar  Made  rilk  atiraiM  at  tbe  exhibllion  t  And  mai^of  the  cnnmnnlcations  wbldt 
2  Bade  to  the  board  htm  time  to  time,  wvra  to  ftr  honored  as  to  be  transfared  to 
tba  handa  of  If r.  Walab,  and  notldng  more  was  dooe  in  the  mstterl  The  teadiart 
<f  large  pgbHo  idiocdt  meet  with  eo  manj  dai^  trials  and  Taxations,  that  tber 
n«  feelb4l)r  a^,  "anflbnoKe  la  tbe  badge  of  allow  tribe;"  but  when  to  theaa  ia 
^dedtbem ~  * ..-,-....- 


Ir  anploTera^  tb 
noraorieeatha 


baoaoM  too  Irkaone  to  be  atidarad,  nnkaa  dier  are  either  m 

ThOa  oar  wortb7  Ifayor  waa  makii^  an  arraj  of  iDatanoea  in  which  the  "oifgl- 
■■1  lateUin "  of  tba  Committee^  hi  respeel  to  tbe  Hl|)b  Bobocd  for  gltla  "had 
ftilad,"  be  ml^t  hATa  added  (me  case  of  rest "  bOnie  "  of  aooia  impcatantt  to  tha 


aiau  n  ^  nrnuo  aoaaoiM  or  msok 

■tkMt    Hendght  iMn  iM  tinttttf  baMI*'MM"l»  Fartt»id«T 
_ii ,_ ,     _,  .  ..  >  .^.^   _  ^..,.  (o„pBct    InaaWb' 

a  dMDcUr  •xpnaae^ 

,    .    .  •  tawi  with  tl»  BM»- 

jh  SdxMli,"  wh(\  it  la  wdl  known,  noun  t2,l)M 
a  7«aT  And  whea  I  bacme  ■  candidMa  tor  the  dtuadon,  it  waa  with  thia  mAm- 
■Uwdtos,  It  was  auggMtad,  bowercr,  tbatitwwildbeaaArMtaiwwiliikaBaUgr 
ailBiy,  Nnoe,  if  tba  aohod  wan  aitfnwiflil.  it  might  aaiit7  *>*  ineNaaa^  and  with 
thau  BipectatioD^  I  waa  aatiaflad  to  aocept  tba  oOce  with  ■  aalaiT  of  tl,B(Kk 

iMn  uawilltiigtaipaak(irBi7MrrieaaiDtheHfa[b8akiKd,yMiii^BimpljrraAt 
to  their  tunouni  not  to  tbeir  v^m.  IIm  naatan  of  the  I^tin  and  tingUah  Hlgk 
8ehooli  have  each  under  OwiT  immedlste  oara  Bmm  thirty  to  Ibr^acbolara;  and 
each  of  them  has  aararal  luliefa  to  aastat  ta  tha  gaoanl  ai^eriMMdanoa  ot  tba 
achooL  I  b*d  under  mj  aol*  oara  uom  Oaa  om  hmidTed  and  thirty  aobidar^  and 
iuBUdrcaautanoeawaaobl^edtodapendoain/iiidlTidnalnatmnaa.  ShaHI  ba 
Md  that  I  bad  tbeaaalstaiKiaoradiolaraT  Bo  nvaraijmHterhKTe.  But  if 
Iba  aobool  had  baan  bad]/  oondiietod,  wooU  the  aetacdaia  ban  bean  bald  nufontk 
UeT  IhaTenoMAlatbevateDwUohdelegrtMlbatnaenl^af  thanaaiiM- ta 
■MN  diOdreti,  and  iMhWIiJt  the  Inabnetlan  and  diaa^iliiw  tt  nmiton  ftr  hit  pf 
•anal  miTioeB. 

After  the  atdiool  bad  been  Oiiiy  establUied,  when  the  time  fbr  Szhig  the  eniuial 
aalartea  approached,  I  requeeted  Hie  OommittM  to  plaoe  mine  on  tlM  bade  orfgl- 
nail;  propoeed.  I  thooght  Use  reqoeet  would  ba  gnnted  afanoat  of  conree^  but 
after  a  mataie  deHbentton  of  MTeial  ■"'H'«|  mjr  letter  wae  rehuited,  with  a  wf 
timnio  endiKieMent  opoD  i^  that  the  raqiMat  would  not  begrautedl  No  reaaoB 
"  "^- ^-.-.-_   ladeed,Ihr- 


be  petd  <nM  qoartv  leea  or  Mvleaa  ariaij  than  ia  paid  to  tha  prindpah  of  tbe  I^tin 
and  BnKliah  Bigh  Soho^  Hie  iNTieea  lAoaU  haTe  been  es  vdoaUe,  Ua  MUte- 
BMita  ea  eiedlant  and  Tailed  ae  thein.  Tbe  eciool  nndeniaUr  Jwwwid  aa  good  a 
uaater  as  an/  bi  tbe  d^,  Bod  if  the  ineaiubeot  was  not  ocoDeten^  it  waa  a  nd^ 


Bnt  one  aooree  now  remiiwd  fbr  m^-to  leod  In  mf  neignation,  wliiidi  I  •» 
oordin^y  did  in  tforember,  ISIT.  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  aak  what  wonldhan 
constituted  a  tueeet^  "eipeiiment"  according  to  lb.  Qutncy's  Ideas  upon  tbe 
aulfjectT  If  tha  achool  h»a  eidted  bnt  Uttte  paMie  intoret  If  ftw  pawota  had 
widied  to  teod  titdr  daoghMrs  there-4  the  mode  ot  goremmant  and  ioatnictiaa 
had  been  anpopuhu^^n  a  word,  if  Ita  member*,  from  any'  cause,  bad  been  eo  few 
(hat  a  dngte  room  wm^  bare  (bmiafaad  tbe  MOeegatr  aoeommodatkins  fbr  tte 
three  annual  olasiei,  he  would  liave  regarded  the  ^periment  as  oompletelr  anccess- 
fhll  SMaM  anj  <Hie  think  this  ■  distorted  {riotnn  of  ICr;  QabMT's  seniisMnIs,  I 
beg  bin  to  read  hie  report  and  Judge  far  himaelf  Bat  ae  tha  adioal  ba^wMd  to 
be  tbe  reverse  ot  all  this,  as  tbe  paldla  voioe  waa  kad  and  empbatie  in  ita  hvx, 
as  the  strongert  testimoDj  poetfiie  was  heard  IhMn  almost  everj  daaa  in  the  eon- 
mimitj  tnat  siKdi  a  Bcho<d  waa  wwlod  and  demanded,  tbe  "experiment"  ie  d^ 
nounoed  IS  "an  entire  Mure,"  and  tha  iastitiitioB  i«  to  be  aanlhiUted,  "as  bodiee 
perilh  Hiron^  oon  cf  lilood  I " 

In  conetnding  this  review,  I  would  again  repeat  that  I  wu  not  moved  tS^mder- 
take  It,  either  bj  perraiil  inleraet  or  private  feeling.  It  will  readilf  be  conceived 
that  this  opposition  to  tbe  Hi^  Sohool  for  gbli  manifested  bj  seme  of  tbe  moot 
Inflnentlal  membera  of  tlie  School  Oommlttee  on  all  oecamona,  moat  have  been  a 
deep  source  of  mortlflcation  and  r^ret  to  a  man  wboae  Ixipea  were  all  centred  m 
tta  moeea^  and  who  laborad,  regaidleta  d  Brtlgne  and  lieatth  and  tbe  pleasnrea  of 
aoeietj,  to  aatiafy  tbe  wlebee  and  ezpectatiaiia  ot  ita  friends  eo  Ikr  aa  bis  Bndted 
•bUitlea  woold  permifc  Hie^^or  Mr.  Qolncr's  hoeUtt^to  theectMol  ta  BMn{> 
""'    ind Ids unftvonUe  M«a     '   — — ■ — ^.._.~.».   . 

„ ,      Tha  hitogri^  of  bis  n 


been  pure  and  consdenttoiH;  a  dUbrenoe  In  c^Aiion  Isdo  pterf  rf BidtimnU. 
Bnt  while  it  la  granted  that  his  eppodtion  to  fiw  tclMal  amr  have  been  Ibonded  tt 
■  sincere  beUar  that  the  intereets  of  the  oi^  do  not  nqnlro  such  an  faMtttaUei^ 
ft  coanot  be  denied,  that  in  Us  seal  to  put  it  down,  be  hM  soflbred  fahsasIT  to  par- 
w  wbidi  ws  ihanli  not  bnn  espeotsd  htm  ea  inliilljl 

EBBKBZXB  batt.rYi 


SBtBmmPVIUOM»MM««riDH«r;  ts* 

Ur.  Qobcy,  in  Us  "Munieipal  Bitory  tf'Qm  Tom  md  dty  tf 

Boston,  fivm  Sept.  llth,  1680,  to  Sept.  lllh,  1880,"  publUhed  in  18£3, 
>ftsr  giring  the  hiatory  of  the  High  Sehool  for  Qirla  up  to  Janiiary, 
1628,  refers  to  the  vievs  expressed  in  his  inaoganJ  address  to  the  City 
Government  in  th^  month,  to  the  effect,*  that  "  tfaii  sehoot,  inatead 
of  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  ctf  tiie  whole  commohitj,  waa, 
in  fact,  compantirely  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
class  who  were  best  qualified,  by  intelligence,  education  and  wealth,  to 
provide  for  the  lugh  instmotion  of  their  own  children,"  and  continnea; 


oediDgBoMd;  •Dd<ritenimderdiaraMini,aq'thenaotd4  "JamcaSavagvn  . 
Uiat,  Qkh^  ba  had,  aa  a  member  oT  tbe  (kmunon  GoiuicU,  votad  an  appropiiatioc 
tOtbeHirh  Suhool  fa  Qbrl^  It  ma  aainh- withavlaw  tomakwspnblioexps^ 
BMOt  of  tfaa  aTatcni  of  mitnal  inatnwtioQ ;  ttwt  he  w»a«ppoaed  totbeHlgh  Scdiool 
for  Giri%  and  to  Ibe  wbole  system  of  inatroctlon,  aa  regaida  lemalaa;  he  thererore 


"  Wbetber  tbe  gMs  m«7  not  welt  be  i^wed  to  remain  at  the  Grammar  achoola 
UnDOgboat  tha  jeai; — 

"And,  whether  the  lime  of  tbeit  con^nance  at  theee  schools  may  not  be  adran- 
tatfMoalf  eztended." 

Ifaia  motkn  being  adnrtad,  the  Ibllowliig  SabCommittee  was  ^ipolDted  for  its 
conaidetBtioD,  namelj, — the  llvor,  J<diD  Pl^ring,  Samuel  T.  Armatrong,  WilUam 
B.  Fowle,  Samuel  Bairett,  ZabtSd  B,  Adams,  and  Amos  Farnainwth. 

Hiu  Committee  nuklc^  on  the  twelfth  of  Febrauy,  an  elaborate  leport  nnanl* 
uoDiIv,  in  which  waa  aet  forth,  in  detaO,  all  the  chtef  riews  and  argmtKnta  ood- 
nec(«d  with  tbe  aabject ;  and  declared  their  opialon,  that  the  High  School  Ibr  Girla 
"  oogfat  not  to  be  reeeUbliahed  upon  the  basia  of  embracing  the  extent  ot  time  and 
Uw  mnlciplied  objects  of  edocatioa  which  the  original  pUn  of  that  school  coQtem- 
plated;"  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  coatinaed  "on  the  reetricted  baaia,  an  to  time 
and  oUed^  to  which  it  was  redvced  by  the  Tote  of  the  aeTenteanth  of  November, 
1626  ;**  bat  that  "  it  was  Ur  prefond)le  to  arrange  all  out  Granunar  and  Wri^ns 


Bcbooh  so  that  tbe  standard  <^  edncaHon  In  tfaem  mar  ''e  elevated  and  et  „  . 
thereby  making  thmn  all,  as  it  reqncta  femalea,  In  fact,  high  ichools,  la  which  eadi 
diild  may  advance,  according  to  its  attainmenla,  to  tlie  satoe  branches  reoenUy 
tau^  in  the  High  School  fbr  Girla.  The  Sab-Committee  then  entered  upon  a  wide 
■oryey  of  the  whole  achool  lyatem ;  and  doaed  their  report  by  reoommending  k 
■Biiea  of  reaolutiona,  which,  after  undergoing  some  modiflcatioQS,  were  adopted  by 
tbe  Scbool  Gomnutlee  nnanlmonaly,  in  wbi(£  the  i^ion  of  the  School  Committee 
VM  dedaced,  that  it  waa  for  the  btereat  of  the  dty,  that  tbe  mutual  or  monitorial 
natem  of  inrtnction  should  be  introdoced  iota  the  Boylnon  and  Bowdoln  Schools; 
that  an  appropriation  be  requested  of  the  City  Coundl,  for  prepenng  the  acbool* 
boosefl  fbr  thla  pnrpose;  and  the  Sab-Committee^  who  made  tbe  report,  were  reap- 

'  ■  Cvcrr  ■chaal,  lb*  tdnMoa  to  wUeb  la  fcwdteated  Dpoa  Uw  prlnniplia  of  raqalrtBC  bltfitr 
ananaMMi^at  Bip*c)I«dH>«'ptrloil*ril(B,au  tbe  bhs  of  eUUraa  ta  tbi  erdJauy  eourM 
at Bhaol  iBMractloa at  that  w> sr  pwlod cBB itlila,  I* la  btt a (dwol  farlh*  bMHit af  Um bw, 
aadaotiirtbetaMfltiif  ibaauBj.  PuaM,  wbo,  IkiI^  bsM  bl^lr  adBcaud  iheMHbta  en, 
thwabra,  caraMe  ef  fcreh^  tb*  tdMillM  or  IMI  own  eUbOraa ;  pwMla,  wboaa  paeaolwj  aklUV 
wliluit>»MtPwlTal»lbi>rahlMa«aatprtTataath»ela,or'afcetiTaomwUcbM«r»eifc»araatla 
to  ^  Ibair  adTaneaaaaat  ia  tba  pobda  MfaooH  win  far  Uw  BMrt  put  antar  1^  «baU  prMlait, 
'  wiUkaiafcctaiat^va.   nanmdUr 

aaloba,aMlb 


UbfOdlM  thronsbcMt  tlw  jmt."  Tbia  motlaa  bdug  •dopud,  wd  MMorea  Uken  &r 
MRjiog  into  aOhct  thennra  tiuHMnctlaned,  Ibspn^  of  Uw  Huh  ScbMlte 
Oitli  trM  iliuaiaaaA,  aaA  tb*  tMle  of  imbrnEtwn  in  the  danmn  Seboob  in  tb« 
«i^VM  gndwdlT  d«T«ted  and  snlarowl. 

Tl^  iamlt,  aad  diiflDatiif  with  wWfc  the  M^iir  had  auda  known  hii  opUoa, 
aODMntina  the  insxpadiiq^  of  Mtabliabing  audi  «  Hi^  Sdwol  for  Oirl>  at  iIm 
•zpMiM  M  tbe  dtr,  morooHtionlatbe  vtowiandiDteratiaf  dbodjofdtiieiwof 

rlaotlTltr,  udcf  MiBooiiMetabla  infli>MMM,gft*e  Mkin  to  puU  aauilia  vpoM 
nwtiTWMtd  ooDdnot  of  that  oOmt,  wldcb  ItenotloedinlilidMlaildnM  to  the 
Board  d^  AUaniwii,  on  taUng  leaTs  of  the  (rfBocs  in  Jannair,  1829.  I1»eaoundn«a 
tt  thmt  yVnn,  and  tbeii  odneldeDae  with  the  pannanait  inlcnaH  of  Um  dtj, 
M«mtobeaanctionadb7th«&at,  thattw«Dt7'direeTean(18ai)haT«da|)wd,  aod 
BO  Albatual  attwBpt,  dnrii^  tiat  period,  baa  been  made  for  iti  nrrivat,  In  tb*  Sdwol 
Comndtte*^  or  in  either  bnandi  at  the  Citj  Coandl. 

tbt  following  are  tbfl  paaaa^M  in  his  address  on  taking  leare  of  tiie 
«ffico  of  Major,  in  Jannary,  lS2e,  to  which  Mr.  Qnincf  refen  in  hia 
Histoij: — 

Bat  tlie  mofa  SdMoI  for  Glrii  has  Iieeii  eiupeiided.  Aa,  on  thia  topic,  I  Iiare 
foaann  to  thiuTeij  gam  nimtx^sMitatioas  and  falsebooda  have  been  diculated 
In  eret;  fonu  of  the  t«ague  and  the  jmt^,  I  shall  speak  plain]/.  It  being  in  lact  a 
■ol>)ect  on  whidi  m/  optalon  ba*  at  no  time  been  coooeaisd. 

^lis  school  was  ad^ited  dedaredJr  aa  "an  experiment."  It  waa  placed  onder 
the  inunedl^  care  oTlts  known  aathora.  It  ma/  be  trul;  said  that  lis  imprutit*- 
Mlitj  was  prored  before  it  watt  into  operation.  The  prenura  for  admivioQ  at  the 
flnt  enninadon  ef  candidaU^  the  diKOutent  of  the  parents  of  tboae  rejected,  the 
oertidn?  of  fiu  greater  pteamre  and  discontent  which  must  occur  in  Aitore  jean, 
satlsfled  every  rdeeting  mind  tha^  howerer  deurable  the  acbeme  of  giving  a  high 
1^*— t"- '  Ddncation,  eqtul  about  to  a  college  education,  to  all  the  giris  w  a  dqr, 
whoee  parenia  wonld  wish  tlieiu  to  be  thus  educated  at  the  eiqienee  of  the  d^, 
was  jDit  as  ImpraetiGable  as  to  give  such  an  one  to  all  tlie  bofs  of  it  at  the  d^a 
expense.  Indeed,  nore  so^  because  giri^  not  being  drawn  awaj  0«m  the  eoU^ 
1^  preparalion  for  a  proIealoD  or  trade,  would  have  nothing  except  thor  marriage 
to  prevent  their  parents  from  availiiiK  of  It  Ho  Ihnds  of  an;  cltr  could  endure 
tiieexpense. 

The  next  prefect  wae  so  to  model  the  sdiool  as  that,  although  pnrfeMedl;  estab- 
Ished  for  the  benefit  of  nJI,  it  might  be  kept  and  maintained  at  the  expense  cd'  the 
dty  for  the  benefit  of  the^.  The  Sdiool  Conunitteo  were  divided  eqaallf  mi  the 
resulting  qnestlons.  The  lubject  was  finall/.paatponed  b;  the  caiUng  vote  of  the 
tnutlrman.  As  all  agreed,  that  new  and  greet  appropriations  were  naceeau;,  if 
the  school  waa  to  be  maintained  aoconling  to  its  origfoal  cmioaptkni,  tbe  Chainuan  ' 
was  directed  to  nuke  a  report  on  tfaewholesntject  to  thaOi^CoondL  Tlie  report 
In^catod  ttui,  in  sncfa  case,  appTDpriBtions  were  indispensahl;  necewaiy,  but  did 
not  recommend  them,  becaose  a  majori^  of  the  Committee  were  not  foTorable  to 
the  project  That  report  was  printed  and  diculated  thioaghoot  the  dt;.  A  raar 
has  elapsed,  and  not  an  indMaual  in  dther  branch  of  tbe  OXj  Council  lus  brou^t 
forward  tbe  qneattoD  of  lis  leviTal  bj  moving  the  neeeasan'  appnqiTialion. 

Ko  shield  has  ever  before  been  ptotraded  bj  tbe  individaat  priDdptUlr  analled 
as  a  delbnse  egatnat  the  calomnles  which  have  been  drculaCed  on  this  luUccL  It 
baa  now  been  aUnded  to,  more  for  the  sake  of  other  honorable  men,  who  bare,  fbr 
a  like  oause^  been  assailed  by  evil  tongnea  andsTHpen^  than  tor  hia  owtL 

In  aHtbis  there  bnotbhignnGOmmon  or  unprecedented.  Thepuldic  ofBcer  who 
ftom  a  sense  of  pnbfie  do^,  dares  to  oroaa  atroi^  inlefesti  In  Oftb  mj  to  gratUca- 
tkm  at  tbe  pubho  expense^  alwsTS  has  had,  and  ever  wHI  have,  meted  to  bhn  tlM 
same  nMaaure.  The  beaten  ooorae  is,  flrstj  to  slander,  in  order  to  inUmidala;  and 
If  thM  bll%  then  to  dander,  fai  ordo-  to  saorifloa.  He  who  iovee  bis  oOoe  better 
than  Us  dntj  wiU  vield  and  be  flattered  sa  kmg  as  ha  is  a  tod.  He  who  loves  Ida 
dntf  better  than  his  cOce  wHl  stand  erect  and  take  Us  Ate; 
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fitUj  at^KHdi  for  tb«  b 


k  nqaliliv  1^  qoaBSartteiis  m  the  ooadttkm  of  aiuMMi,  mb  « 
*    "«b«oefl^c(  ■■    -      - 


tbannelTM  oT  private  iuBnethtt  fbr  their  ddldren,  doric^  Vbmi  early  T«an, — mea 
Idgblj  educated  thowaelTM,  who  have  Insure  and  abilltj  to  attraid  to  the  edocatioa 

of  tbeir  own  t^dren.  and  thus  nuse  tbem  at  the  prewaibed  age  to  the  required 
ipialiflntiifn, — wtU  ctiieflj  enjc^  the  priTilege.  To  the  reet  of  the  commim!^,  con- 
atating  of  parents  not  poneniiig  tbeoe  advaiitagei,  adminlon  to  them  ii  a  lottery,  tn 
which  there  la  a  hundred  blanks  to  a  prise.  Tha  scheme  to  reduce  the  school  to  an 
■ttandanoe  of  om  jear,  asems  to  ba  a  needkaa  midliplicatioa  of  letodt  and  of  ex> 


ongbl 


Tb*  gc«at  tBtemt  of  aodety  ia  ideoli&ed  with  her  aommoD  adtoob.  l%eee  b» 
tDtbaiiuHa<tftba  peo^  Let  the  people  take  care,  kat  the  Ibnda  whkfr 
_  „  it  to  be  devoted  exeliulTdy  to  the  iraproTemenC  and  eleratioD  of  tbeae  commoa 
■cboid^  Uiua  eaMotiallT'  tbeit^  be  dinrted  to  schools  of  bif^  miallflcation.  Under 
whaterer  pMBoaa  aatsblWieJ,  their  nmpssiry  tendency  la  to  draw  away,  not  only 
ftmd>^  but  also  interest  and  attention  tnm  the  ocHnmon  schools.  The  srandprta- 
e^  *p«*  M*  ttAjtet  seenu  to  be,  Otat  As  riondord  itfpMie  adueaSon  aftouU  ba  rmtri 
taOttar»alMdaiiraaaaKdproiikMe\^ht;  hit  lAol  •(  rtmU  te  ^^ictod  iy  raMv 
As  standard  of  As  eommo*  lekaolt. 

For  ft  period  of  twenty-three  jeara,  aa  waa  rtated  by  Mr.  Qaiiu^,  in 
the  above  extract  from  his  History,  no  effectual  attempt  was  made  is 
the  School  Committee,  or  in  either  branch  of  the  City  Council,  to  revive 
the  High  School  for  Qiria,  Bnt  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  make 
the  annnal  examination  in  Hay,  1847,  (drawn  up  by  Joaeph  M.  Wight* 
man,)  it  is  snggested  that  "precuaely  the  same  atodies  are  tangbt  to 
both  boys  and  girls,  without  regard  to  the  difference  in  their  constitu- 
tion and  physical  strength,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  atodies  to  thnr 
peeoliar  posttiona  in  life ; "  and  then  lays  down  the  principle  that "  a 
aehool  for  boys  should  comprehend  the  atndiea  which  will  be  most  na^ 
fbl  to  tiiem  aa  men.**  Among  the  deviationa  in  practice  from  this 
principle,  the  report  oomplaina  that  the  atndiea  of  the  giria  in  the  pnV 
he  school  are  "  too  extensive  and  too  difficnH."  "  Many  portions  of 
•rithmetie  and  the  whole  of  algebra,  are  aa  nnnecesaary  to  f«nal« 
education  in  onr  Grammar  Schools,  as  wonld  be  tbe  science  of  engineo 
ii^,  or  a  comae  of  law  stadiei."  If  a  higher  class  of  stndies  ia  re- 
quired for  a  portion  of  the  giris,  to  qualify  them  for  teachers,  or  other 
peculiar  duties,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  High  School,  sim- 
ilar in  rank  to  that  for  boys,  bnt  adapted  to  female  education,  shonld 
be  established,  to  which  might  be  trantferred  some  of  the  stndies  now 
potaned  in  the  Grammar  Schools."  The  report  mggatta  as  an  wd  to 
«heck  the  growing  evils  "  of  extravagant  family  expenses,  and  entire 
disregard  of  the  dictates  of  prudence,"  that  (pris  "  must  be  tang^ 
babita  of  ioduatoy  and  economy,  aa  wanted  to  the  faithful  peiformanoa 
of  the  hi^ier  dutiea  of  fife.  As  one  of  the  means  to  accomplish  this, 
let  plun  sewing  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  of  Ihe  classes  in  the 
■dwol — let  prises  be  awarded  for  it — let  an  important  and  high  rank  , 


be  gjina  to  it  in  on  Mtunation,  Mid  in  >  ilioit  tUM^  tho  aadutioii  of 
the  popila  wiU  be,  to  excel  in  this  most  l^tiuute  of  female  tTocationft, 
Iti  piaotiee  will  reUm  ibe  tedioBaseae  of  mental  ezerctae  in  Bohool, 
ud  it*  effect*  will  be  to  render  bome  the  abode  of  comfort  and  bi^^ 
sea*,  from  the  iadostry,  order  and  neatoea*  wbkib  will  pervade  it." 
On  the  Snd  of  Fetvnary,  1848,  6,  H.  Jenka,  G.  B.  EmervHit  and 
■.S.Soale,Jr,,im«^)ointedaSpeoi^C<HQmittee  "to  ooouder  the  e^>^ 
diencf  <rf  ertabliahing  a  Hi|^  Schotd  for  Giri*,  whh  detuli  and  esti- 
BUte*  in  rdation  tliareto."  This  conunittee  reported,  on  the  3d  of 
Huy,  in  &Tor  ot  e*tabli*hiBg  two  aach  achoola,  and  of  proriding  for  the 
aoconunodation  of  the  same — txa  in  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  Qninof 
Gnmmar  School,  and  the  other  in  a  umikt  hall  of  the  Hancock 
School — each  aoibool  to  toceire  2S0  pnjul*,  and  the  annnal  axpenae  for 
both  not  to  exceed  (6,000.  The  oommittee  muntain  that  the  law 
of  the  state  reqoiiing  every  town  containing  fire  hundred  flunilieB  to 
mainUJB,  in  addition  to  it*  ordinary  district  achooU,  a  town  achool  of 
■  luf^er  grade  "  fbc  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitant*,"  waa  not  com- 
plied with  in  Boaton,  inaamnoli  a*  the  LMin  and  EngUsh  High  School* 
were  not  open  for  giris,  and  that  thia  exeloaon,  withont  other  pnblie 
opportnnitiea  for  aiBiilar  instroction,  wa*  nneqaal  and  impolitic.  With- 
ont such  opportonitie*  women  oonld  not  become  the  teacher*  of  the 
eoming  g^uaation,  and  "  the  fit  mriliaeia  of  mankind."  Ihej  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  bcnlties  of  fomalaa  aheold  be  deprived  of  the  intel- 
fectnal  food  provided  fbr  thoae  of  males ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
aaasTtthatthewltivatioBof  these  &enlties  will  elevate  the  female  char- 
acter, and  throDgfa  that  elevation  society  will  nnapoakably  be  benaflted. 
On  the  S4th  of  May,  the  same  oommittee  rqwrted  in  bvor  of  appro- 
priating |8,491  for  aeatJDg  and  eqnii^ii^  generally  the  halls  above 
^wcified  for  two  adbool*,  and  16,500  fbr  two  principal  pieeq)ton  of  tha 
aama  qoalificatioQ  prescribed  for  the  Latin  and  i^^g*"**  Hif^  Sohoola, 
and  six  female  Bnaistanta.  The  oourae  of  itsdy  letuHumended,  bcaddea 
a  review  of  the  branches  punned  in  the  Orammar  8oho(d*,  emloaced 
"  ^gslwa,  natural  history,  natnr^  and  intetlectnal  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, botany,  chemiatry,  moral  tcienc^  and  the  I«tia,  Oreel^  and 
French  languages.'*  The  {oeoeptor  of  each  soho(d  wa*  required  "  to 
give  Mich  papils  as  may  desire  to  enter  a  class  for  the  purpose,  anitable 
bctnie*  on  the  art  of  impartitig  instniction  to  children,  with  such  pnu^ 
Kcal  direction  and  exen^iliflcatitma,  as  may  tMid  to  prepare  and  qaat 
ify  aaid  pnpiU  to  become  teaoheia  of  yonth."  These  reoommendatioaa 
of  the  anb-oommittee  were  adopted  by  the  whole  board,  but  the  Ci^ 
Oovemraent  biled  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 
On  the  18th  of  January,  181B,  a  committ«e  consisting  of  Heaan. 


tek»,  SpaoM  Mtd  KmIs,  wen  appointed  to  inrMtigrta  (ba  anbJMt  itiH 
AuthK ;  this  commitlM  rspcwted  in  &TOt  of  the  immediate  utabliab> 
■eat  of  two  aaminaviaa  kr  the  bi^ier  iutraotion  <^  giria,  "  aa  dar 
manded  by  the  judgment  of  the  commnnitj',  the  dictstea  of  jntioa  aad 
the  pootne  injimctkMia'of  law,"  Tltey  aoeordin^  aak  the  ^tpropri*- 
tion  of  $3,000  to  fit  ^  tiie  halla  before  reoommeaded,  and  of  17,000 
br  the  currant  expenaea  of  the  institationa.  No  actkm  waa  had  on 
tiwae  lecoDunendationa  liy  tlie  City  Anthontiea. 

In  hia  &nt  aamnd  report  to  the  School  Committee,  anbmittad  Deo. 
f  Otb,  1851,  the  Bnperintendent  of  Pablio  Schoola,  (Nathan  Biahop,)  ree- 
^ninw»d«<  "  the  estabUahmenttrf  a  Normal  School,  aa  a  part  of  the  Boa- 
ton  eyatem  of  Pnblio  Inatnction."  "  It  ia  dne  to  the  inhabitanta  of  this 
d^  to  aataUidt  an  inatitation  in  whidt  raeh  of  their  dsaghtera  aa 
hare  completed  with  diatingniahed  aaoeeaa  the  eonrae  at  stndiea  in  the 
dnmunar  Schooh,  may,  if  tiiey  an  deainma  of  teaching,  qualify  them- 
aelvee  in  the  beat  manner  for  Uiia  important  employment"  This  reoom- 
■endation  vaa  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  (oompoaed  of  Meena, 
Baton,  l^acy,  ffimonda,  Simpaon  and  Hahn,)  which  reported  in  im», 
IBM,  in  &Tor  of  eat^^ahing  "a  achool  for  the  ungle  object  of  pre- 
paring teachera  for  our  public  achoola,"  and  **  that  it  ahould  be  resorted 
to  by  thoae  only  who  may  deaira  to  qnalify  thenuelres  fbr  teaching." 
"It  ahould  provide  for  its  pupila  aueh  a  oonrse  of  atady  aa  wonld 
demand  for  ita  completion  the  earnest  and  deroted  i^lication  of  at 
laaat  two  yean;  one  which  would  inanre  not  <»ily  a  thorough  acqnaint- 
•BCB  widi  all  tibe  elementary,  therefore,  for  the  moat  eaaenlial,  branches  in 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  giro  instruction,  but  which  abonid 
gire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  phyncal  laws  of  healtii,  of  which  thers 
h  now  amoi^  many  teachers  auch  lamentable  ignorance,  aa  wonld  ena- 
ble tfaem  to  take  proper  care  of  the  pupils  nnder  their  chaige ;  such 
information  In  regard  to  the  trae  method  of  calling  into  healthftd 
eierciae  the  varions  &anlliea  of  the  mind,  aa  would  not  allow  one  to 
be  oompanttivdy  dormant,  and  urge  another  Into  over  activity,  and 
thna  giv«  a  oaoiided  devetopcnent  to  ^be  mind ;  such  a  prepantioo 
for  unfolding  and  uiTigoratiug  the  moral  character  of  their  pupils,  aa 
Aonld  beat  fit,titem  for  Bnooeaafblly  performing  the  dntiea  growing  out 
of  tke  variooa  relationa  of  life ;  and  such  viewa  of  the  true  character 
•f  therr  fhtare  vocation — of  its  dignity,  of  its  power  to  Influence  deeply, 
■id  it  may  be  iue&oeably  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  brace  of  ita  high 
M^toaeiUlity,  aa  while  exciting  a  modaat  diatnat  of  their  own  quafr 
ficationa,  ahould  at  the  same  time  aronae  in  them  an  earnest  and  gen- 
erooa  detenoination  to  peribrm  their  dntisa  witii  strict  fidelity,  and  to , 
denrte  to  thar  work  the  whole  strengtii  of  their  minds  and  bearta.**^ 


'  Hw  rcfxrrt  WM  aeocptad  hj  tlia  6A00I  Commiaee,  Mid  on  tlw  8tlk 
of  JdIj',  I8&S,  the  Citj  OoTernment  widioriEed  the  establiahment  of  k 
Mormftl  School  for  fenuie  tewhen,  u  «  part  of  the  ■yitom  of  PabHo 
Inatniction. 

In  September,  t,  rab-comraittee  on  the  Normal  School,  compowd 
of  RoMell,  Derby  and  Sunpion,  were  directod  to  organiu  the  school 
iot  two  houdred  pnpili,  who  were  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  Hiteen 
jeare,  after  being  fonnd  qoalified  ia  the  itndiea  of  the  Orammar  BcItooU, 
The  coone  of  study  and  iiutniction  prescribed,  embraced  a  thoroi^ 
renew  of  the  Btndies  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  collateral  branchea 
in^rtant  to  explain  and  illoatiate  the  same,  with  ipecial  refarence  to 
inetroction  in  the  art  of  teaching  thote  stadtea.  Aftor  having  utufiMS- 
torily  maatered  the  required  ttndlea,  pnpila  jrere  pennitted  to  proceed 
to  tbe  stndy  of  Englldi  literature,  intellectoal  and  moral  piuloaophj, 
the  French  language,  the  mrtural  eeieneea,  and  of  aome  departments 
of  mathematics.  Music,  and  drawing,  and  lectnrM  on  physiol<^  and 
hygiene,  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  conne.  ■  The  school  thna 
onganiaed  went  into  operation  in  the  &11  of  lasS,  ander  the  prindpal- 
ship  of  Loring  Latbrop,  and  three  aaotatanta,  and  a  model  school  under 
the  charge  of  Hiss  Lacy  D.  Osbon. 

But  the  establiriiment  of  the  Kormal  School  tot  female  teachers  did 
not  satisfy  the  friends  of  tlie  High  Schools  for  Gu4s,  who  in  18S3  pi^ 
sented  a  petition  nomeroiuly  ngned,  asking  for  such  a  school.  l!Ua 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  which  J.  Thomas  Stevenson  was 
ohairman,  who  prepared  a  report,  in  which  it  waa  clumed  that  the  ci^ 
already  provided  in  the  Grammar  Schools  for  Girls,  a  conrsa  of  instroo- 
tion  aa  advanced  as  that  given  in  schools  denominated  "  high"  in  other 
dtiea  of  the  State,  and  ia  the  Normal  School,  "  a  thorough  review  of 
the  studies  of  the  Grammar  School,  with  the  addition  of  snch  eollatend 
branches  as  are  important  for  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  those 
stndies,"  The  r^ort  concludes  by  disconrag^ng  any  present  extennon  of 
the  means  of  instmction  for  girls.  But  in  1864,  the  School  C!om- 
tnittee  converted  the  Normal  ^hool  into  a  High  School  for  CHria,  by 
opening  it  to  all  who  possessed  the  required  qiudifications  for  ad- 
mission without  restriction  aa  to  any  intention  or  wish  to  engsge  in 
teaching.  It  was  provided  at  the  same  time,  that  a  Normal  Clase 
should  be  formed  for  the  latter.  The  report  of  the  School  Committee 
for  1B6I,  contains  the  following  notice  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  after  speaking  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  for  boys. 

While  onr  ait;  wsa  Ihni  MMnlht  pravldlog  tbr  t}>B  rdnostton  at  Ker  mis, 
esnjrtng  tbcm  on  Ihm  tha  Primfy,  tliroii^  Um  Oramnisr  BotMok,  In  the  I^tia  M 
Dm  Otgliih  Hish  Bcbool,  her  iaaghlen,  lOet  iMnuos  all  that  wm  ta^d  la  Iba 
GnminBr  Sehodi,  wbm  ooupelted  to  resort  to  pritrste  sdiiMli  far  iMtrnotioo  In  the 


__,  , «  tints  (0  Mio  np and  qoiUy  tMabm,  lb*  Giu^  Umb  AM* 

Nouut  School  was  Uwtital*!  in  IS53.  Tlie  ootme,  it  fint  limited  to  two  ffan, 
WM  •flMWHids  axindcd  to  tlii«»-dM  MhokM  pnaing  tkMagh  n  Joniar,  WUl*,Md 
Senior  jMr.    Ibo  lartittuti  arc  now  fcnrtecB  in  amoihtr,  t 


L  and  Voed  Hoite.  An  exaninatimi  ol 
daTi  Mknriag  tfae  Aantal  SxbStiHout  ■ 
le  gr«atet  part  «f  whom  an  gradnatM  from  tba  Qnmmar  A 


UdmilMti 

lh»  oaiwlHrtw. 

«•  n^aiiad  to  pNpaM  wiMon  iiiiaiiiiii  to  priUid  qaMtioM  in  OMcgnjihy,  J 

lie,  Oranww,  and  Hiatonr.    Hwjp  an  tte  enmliMd  in  Baading,  Wrifing,  SpalBn*, 

and  Oral  Arithmelie.    Mom  thu  one  dtooMnd  poptta  have  been  admitled  to  tUl 

fohooL    At  tb*  eiamiiwtion  in  Jnlj,  Awe  wan  mw  hnndMd  and  Sftjiii  appGeaMii 

iditioMlIri  ihit^-atvanoBlhaoanditiMiDfpaari^n 

re*(Bdita,a*dtw«nty<nnrqealad.    AtHuieoond 

,_.  __'al  MweaBdidatM  pKMOted  tfaanwelTea,  with  tbcM 

MUTtvMiTedi  and  the  whole  nBtxindnllledtUB  fear  is  oaaluinlnd  and 
B%-tvo.  nte  Duuber  ot  aoludan  han  increaiid  front  one  hondrad  uid  dJdc*^  in 
IBB,  to  three  hondrcd  and  fortj,  tweotr  of  whom  have  ecmpleted  the  preoonbed 
«ov*a,andarepemutUd  tooMitiBW  Ihdr  ooaneetiaa  with  the  aohool,  nan  adnneed 

«  earrifd  durdhgh  aa 

,  „„eetiiaL  aod^  UonI  Phikworiiv 

kbj,  HiBt4^,  &iglwh  UtentDra, 


Mtnai,  BDd  UonI  Philoao^y,  Aatnwomy,  Cheat' 
Drai^Df ,  and  Mnrio,  and  the  LatJD,  Freinh,  and 
iTagedtopaniMtheinTeatigatiooornibjeetabejoad 


Oermanlanfiagea,  nexareenoaaTagedtopaniMtheiiiTeatigatiooornitqeetabejoad 
be  liout  of  taxt-booha,  lo  ftmi  thalr  own  vtewi,  to  aipMM  them  Jkeely  and  dwHy, 


■nly.  One  ot  the  uort  inatiwitiTe  nod  inlereitlng 
at  tUa  adiool  ta  dia  analfiii  and  ortlioinD  of  the  thongfat*  nod  aa  ' 
b^idi  Mthnte,  bj  the  damea,  indar  Om  aaparrlrioa  of  their 
<f  pbikMoplqri  peteli  of  hiriory,  and  matten  m  twte  are  freely  csDTaMad. 
M  belter  nMhod  than  tUa  far  biinging  oat  (ha  tddden  powen  at  the  mind,  ^ring 
aqiehaem  and  aotiii^  to  the  thoagAta,  and  eommtmieatjag  the  aUlitjr  at  iiijiiiiili^ 
aa  ideaa  readily,  and  withoot  oaUBMoa  or  heaitalion.  Not  onlj  ia  there  a  moat 
duroorii  and  oomtrfele  edeoation  given  in  tUa  Inilltali«a{  Imt,  by  the  peonliar 
Metboib  <f  Kaehbw  in  tM  bete,  the  p^iDa  are  emiMMly  fttled  to  impart  knowledgo 
toolbera.  The  Unbingtrf  all  the  mental  bcnMeaialbqnd  to  be  the  beat  preparatioB 
fcr  inetraofii^  ohBdren.  Itreqnireealargeamoaut  of  learning,  remarkable  ideof  neea 
........  _. e(idoM,awell4ia«*pUMd  iiAid,a&roBgh  It 


{e,aBd  aeomm  in  the  net  __  ..  _  .. 

osr  ■ehoola.  fMierlDg  that  •  good  NotTnal  8 
rnminar  DepartneMa,  and  hMtrvetem  of  the  Primary  Sdioob  an 
Bvefal  da(lea,niBBt  be  aHi^  8Aool,tka  prnaotoiBof  thie  biatiln- 
&oa  appropriated  the  graalar  part  of  the  eooraa  to  the  hi|^  bcanebe*.  AporlicNi 
ef  theifaiie,howafer,iBgtTenCathaNonBalDepartaMnL  Speeiai  Inetrtotioa  in  tha 
AeoryaDd  praelioa  «f  taaddi^  ie  inserted  to  ril  the  yowg  ladieai  and  Umj  ai* 
'  nbeBbaMtiaeomeeaaaaiirafawdayBiiBOlhetafcraaveralwe^inMder 
tifaMe  Ibr  the  inaCraetora  la  the  etty  •oboola.  Iliree  hundred  and 
TO,  at  dUbrrat  timea,  sniiad  tbannaelMa  of  tUa  priTatg^  At  (^  w 
■a  of  eandidatea  far  the  office  of  tenehefii,gT»daatee  from  thiaaohod  inraria- 
Uyitaiidanioiwthe&Bti  and  their  anooea  hi  Ike  Tarionapoaitiimawhiah  they  ban 
held,  aMd  the  proaantim  of  diteen  of  tbem  already  to  the  poet  of  head  Mrtatan*, 
more  that  the  a<&>ol  ia  admiraUr  mailing  both  the  ^eob  for  which  it  waa  inatitirted, 
Tlia  aeriMant  leachen  of  diia  aidtool  an  all  gradnatea  «f  the  acbool.  In  Ootober, 
1S59,  when  H  beeama  ntanaMTy  (o  appoint  pew  Inalraetota  on nooomt  of  the  inariaai 
in  tlu  number  of  idulaia,  an  eiaminatioD  waa  held  after  pabile  votloe  given  In  Iha 
newapaper*.  llie  eight  yomigladiea  who  etoodhigheat  at  that  exaniiulian.bad  been 
•Seated  at  thiaaohoUi  nndfrooi  their  nnmber  Uia  fcvr  aadatanta,  dnoe  q)polBled, 
hare  been  eeleoted. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Git;  Auditor  for  1861,  it  ^peus  tlut  the 
nUriea  of  the  teaohen  for  the  Girls'  High  and  Nomutl  School  for  that 
year,  amonnted  to  #8,287.S0. 


jMf  aiAU  ui  TBI  rvBuo  icaooLS  or  >oferoN. 

Hie  followiBg  Begnlatioiu  of  tte  GirU'  Hi^  and  Noraial  Bobool, 
an  talrai  ftom  tHe  "Bui-nof  the  School  Committee  and  Begnkd<HU  of 
the  Pablic  Scliooli  of  Boston  for  1861." 

nsnunnra  w  chi  tauf  xni  im  KOtiuL  aohool,  IBSL 

SaciMw  1.  Ibw  idtost  I*  witmMi  la  Uhm  Stnet  It  wm  iiNtibrt«a  In  1859, 
wilhtteMpiDfftniAiag  to  «ittm  papa«irtM  hMa  pamti  timu^  Om  wad 
•NMaof  MacUMal  th«  OnnnMr  BdiMM  (or  giris,  Bod  at  odxr  gtrta'  irfaaabio  tbk 

<i^, ma (wpattaiif- ' —  "-'-' ' .  .  ■  .    ».  ... 

tiMOMjnbvtol 
!■  additiaa  le  IIm 

Ctarr.  3.  Tha  ia«n«tai«  •lull  be, «  MiwtM,  and  ai  naa;  ■■iiliiih  at  aiqr  bi 
iMBaMpadiaiit;  but  tha  tAole  naiabacof  aairtaala  Aall  act  b«»«J  Ihe  latioaffloi 
fcr  «T<iT  tbir^  popOa. 

Sbctt.  S,  The  aiBininatlcn  of  candidalM  lor  adn^Mkiii  to  Iha  nbooU,  dull  taki 
pU«e  aOmuJly,  <a>  (be  Wedowdij  aad  lltanday  next  anoMediag  iLe  day  of  thi  anDDa 
•xbibHioiK/  HuOnminarSiADalafaiJal;. 

8bct.  %,  CanJidatM  far  aJmiwimimaatbaeTCTBfteto,  and  not  mote  than  aiaeteei 
1  —     m. .  .  — ..*,-.__  _,  —  oooanendalioB  from  tba  Mohwi 


)WUB  if  iga.    Thmr  mart  praaant  otftifiMtw  of  moo 
w]iMaaohMjbllie]tWatteadod,ai)dDnat  pB«a  wti 

ibn^ni.:  ^wUing,  Baaliog,  Wnting,  Arithmrtio,  Ai^idi  Orammar, 

indHirtory. 


mhHdan  thall  ba  eoadnatod  bf  the  inatnatMi  of  tin  adioal, 
both  otaU;  and  than  wtrttm  qatatiom  {H«vlsa*l;  prepared  ^  Ibeni,  and  appnicd  bj 
(haCaomiltMaftfaaaiAooI.  it  abaU  b*  Iba  dat/ of  tba  wU  CoBiadUeB  to.  be  |«Knt 
■id  to  aadst  at  tho  aramlaariiai,  and  tba  adniMNB  of  oandidatai  diaU  be  ntged  to 
tlwiran>ranL 
Sior.  e.    TbeeoaneofatnAeaai^butraatloDfaitUiMbodiliallbaMMhyint-^ 


iM^fOMge  and  Blnctare  of  Sentenoe*.  Sjnon^ca.  Bhetoric  BxerdMa  in  'Bag- 
IMi  Compoaitlea.    BBtary.    I«ttn,  begun.    Exerdaea  in  Dcawii^  and  in  Tooil 

JBddk  CSan.  Natwal  Fbikaopbr,  oentinaad.  Bnriub  Litcratare.  Algrixa. 
Uonl  Fhiloaopbf .  I^tio,  cootinacd.  ItewA,  begtoi,  (inatnotioii  girea  hj  a  oatiTs 
n<Ndi  teacber.)  Rbelatio  witb  ewaciaea  la  Comnition,  ooBltnned.  FMologr, 
vitb  Laelana.  Oaaetal  IBatoty.  Sawokaa  in  Dnwlng  and  in  Vooal  Maaw. 
lUadii^t  atandaid  Boglidi  woAa,  witk  eiarcMH  in  Crilioira. 

Smior  Olan.  Latin  a^  n«ok,  ooMinBad.  OcoaHttjp.  Gtanerd  Hktor-  !»• 
Mufcal  TVkmjptef.  Annaomj.  Cbeniilry,  «>lh  LeotVM.  ITiirJui  la  Om- 
podtioa.    KuroiMa  in  Dnwiag  and  I>  Voaal  HoAi.    Bnniaea  in  CritkMK,  eoa- 

lahiiiN  ■ fill  II Imlliiii  iif  iiiiili  if  iliii  1i  4   ITailiib   ■iilliiiii     laittMHon  ia 

ftal^MryandPHMnioaef  TMaUag:  Bnb  iMtraalioaia  HMteifeaftbi  gtna  to 
all  the  papili  aa  wtj  qmOfy  thev  to  leaeb  Vaeal  Ubmi  m  em  FaUie  Sohaoli. 

SicT.  7.  Tho  aeaaoDi  of  the  ndioal  AaD  b^n  at  B  o'ebck,  A.  H.,  wd  lioae  M 
t  o^iriacl,  P.  H.,  exoept  on  WadBaadaT  and  Hatwdar,  when  the  aobool  Aill  ehwo  at 
lo'dDch. 

Baer.  8.  He  plan  «f  ttoij  Aall  be  anaDged  for  Ibraa  jtan.  Taftk  wba  haT« 
•ttended  tat  that  pariod,  aikd  wbo  lUTe  oooiplMed  the  eoane  in  a  mannei  wlia&ctoty 

..    .     i_      dtheConiaiittaeoallieMtiKdiibdlbaentitladlonadrea^plonM 


.;,  Google 


IT.   TEXALB  EDUCATION  0  THE  STATE  O;  OmO. 

Om^M  ftM  bfOrt  tt  SiUal  CUmnWww  (Aa«  flajtb^  AofiM  31,  IBM. 

1.  Out  of  988,690  y^nth  betirean  five  and  twenty-one  yean  of 
•ge,  7aS,669  were  enrolled  in  the  Common  ScliooU,  in  tlie  yeac 
ending  August  81, 1869.  Of  tUi  ntimber  (798,600)  848,147,  vere 
fiimalei. 

9.  Of  tlie  91,890  tecchera  employed  in  the  Common  SohooU 
during  the  year,  10,981  vere  females. 

8.  In  twenty-three  incoiponted  institntions,  atyled  OoIlQgeB  and 
Semawriee,  (all  deugned  to  ^vo  to  femalee  an  education  anperior  to 
that  given  in  tlie  Academiea  and  Sgh  Schools  for  boys,  and  aeTeral 
ffUitning  {q  givs  su  ^>propriate  tod  oquvalent  instniction  to  that 
given  in  coUeges  for  male  yonth,)  then  wen  1,686  pupils  in  the 
legnlar  conrses,  which  extended  thioi^h  fi>nT,  and  in  two  institn- 
tions to  five  years,  besides  1,169  in  partial  and  preparatory  coarses. 
Tlieae  institntionB  have  large  buildings,  many  pooeeea  extensive 
groimda,  and  »ome  are  well  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  of  in< 
■traction,  and  the  best  bcilities  of  residence.  These  groands  and 
baOdinga  coflt  (876,000,  approximating  closely  to  the  value  of  the 
CoU^ea  for  males,  which  are  returned  at  1983,000.  Of  these  in- 
■titutions,  for  female  pupils,  we  give  the  tabulated  statements  of  the 


Of  the  organisation,  itudiea,  and  discipline,  including  the  nudeao* 
and  domestic  training  of  the  pn^U,  of  the  Female  College  at  Col- 
lege Hill,  the  Weatem  Female  Beminary  at  Oxford,  and  the  Female 
Department  of  Oberlin  G(Aege,  as  types  of  the  studies  and  aims 
of  ftsmale  education  in  one  of  die  laigest  and  Aiost  advanced  com- 
tnnnities  of  the  eotmtry,  we  hope  to  give  a  detuled  account  here- 
aiter.  These  institntioBS  t<«  fonale  education  have  marked  pecnGai^ 
itiea  which  disttngidsh  them  from  seminaries  having  the  same  ge&- 
<Mil  aima  in  t&e  Bastam  States  and  in  Europe. 

4.  Tliesa  statistics  of  female  education  do  not  include  a  large 
Bombec  of  private  institutioni  of  difierent  grades,  academic,  and 
otherwise,  of  wluch,  lereral  nomerouily  attended,  are.  under  tha 
wspicea of  the  Catholie Chnrch.  '    "       A'OtH^IC 
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V.    PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TBACHER8. 


Tm  experience  of  every  conntr;  where  the  Mhoob,  pnbUc, 
parodual,  or  privato,  lure  attuned  any  hi^  degree  of  excettence, 
ud  tlie  teachen  ore  respected  for  their  personal  and  profesnonal 
worth,  has  demonstrated  that  £srly  and  continued  success  in  the 
work  of  instractioD,  and  in  the  maDagement  of  edncationsl  institD' 
tions  generally,  demands  not  only  certain  qnahties  of  mind  and 
oharacter,  and  an  amount  and  kind  of  scholarship  equal  at  least  to 
the  standard  umed  at  in  the  schools,  but  special  prepawtlon  in 
knowledge  and  methods,  and  contiuued  efforts  at  self  and  profes- 
nosal  improvement  to  obviate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  an  isola^ 
ted  and  monotonons  occupation.  To  secure  this  preliminary  train- 
ing,  and  progresnve  improroment  in  individual  teachers,  to  exclude 
from  the  profession  unworthy  and  incompetent  members,  to  ^ve 
opportunities  of  a  generous  genial  culture  as  the  baus  of  all  special 
studies,  and  the  source  of  a  powerful  unconscious  tuition  in  manner, 
character,  and  daily  life,  to  protect  all  who  follow'  the  business  of 
teaching  from  pecnniary  anxiety,  and  increase  their  means  of  per- 
sonal happiness  and  social  influence,  various  inititotions,  agencies, 
and  measures,  legal  and  voluntary,  have  been  resorted  to,  at  diflfer- 
ent  times,  and  in  different  conntries.  We  here  briefly  enumerate 
some  of  these  Institutions  and  Agencies,  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere. 

I,  Religions  Communities,  or  Associations  of  persons,  who,  having 
served  a  severe  and  prolonged  novitiate,  or  preparatory  course  to 
test  their  vocation,  devote  themselves  for  life,  and  without  pecuniary 
fee,  or  worldly  reward,  to  the  bnsiness  of  instruction.  Such  wero 
the  Benedictines,  the  Hieronymians,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Ufe,  the  Oratorians,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paola,  and  other  religions  orders  which  hare  done  their  work,  and 
given  way  to  the  Jesnits,  the  tTrsnlines,  the  Brethren  of  the  Chrls' 
tiao  Schools,  (Tattilut  dta  Frint  da  Eeola  Chritiama,)  and  other 
teaching  communities,  whose  schools  are  found  in  every  country 
whore  the  Catholic  Church  is  established.     The  Mother  Honse  of  C 
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eaeh  of  these  orders,  where  the  nonturte  u  eerred,  U,  itiietlj  tpttkr 
hig,  a  Normal  School,  having  its  norma,  or  rale  or  pattern  of  pro- 
feadonal  life  and  practice.  It  u  at, the  Mme  tiiae  the  home,  where 
help,  and  test  and  health  are  songht  by  ita  members  in  need,  exhans- 
tion,  and  old  uga.  Beveial  of  these  Honses  preceded  the  establisb- 
ment  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  which  are  the  creation  of  the  Bute. 

IL  InstitiitioaB,  aapportad  or  sided  by  the  goverament  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  which  the  State  has 
nndertaken  to  establish  to  protect  Itaelf  from  iha  ignorance  of  any 
portion  of  iu  people^  or  to  add  to  its  resonrces  of  strength  and  pKh 
dnetton  the  cnltiTSted  intellect  and  restrained  passions  of  all  its  dtt 
•ens.  These  institntions  are  called  by  different  names,  and  are  or- 
ganised and  managed  on  diffeieut  plans  in  different  countries,  bnt  in 
all,  their  aims  and  Amctions  are  ^»ecul,  tIl,  to  give  to  yonng  men 
and  womoi,  foand  qualified  in  sge,  chanctcr,  and  scbolasdc  attun- 
menta,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  labon  and  duties  of  the  schocd- 
room.  In  most  of  the  German  states,  where  they  first  received 
goreramental  reu^pition,  tlwy  are  called  Teachers'  Seminaries  or 
Nonnal  Schools,  ahhongh  the  latter  designation  was  originally  ap- 
plied in  Austria,  to  a  select  class  in  ceitwn  prominent  schools  com- 
posed of  pnpils  who  wne  receiving  special  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  en^tloyed  as  assistants  in  the  school  In  Englsnd 
they  ate  called  Tnuning  Colleges. 

m.  Classes,  or  departments  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  ehief  towns,  composed  of  scholars  who  have  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  school,  and  show  an  aptness  uid  desire  to  teach, 
nese  pupils  receive  additional  and  ^>ecial  instruction,  and  are  em- 
ployed at  a  small  and  incressmg  compensation,  first  as  assistants, 
then  as  nnder  masters,  and  finally  as  head  masters.  This  plan  of 
training  teachers  for  the  pablic  schools,  especially  in  large  towns,  is 
the  main  reUance  of  the  government  in  Austria  and  Holland,  and 
with  some  modifications  by  which  the  best  pnpil-teacher  become 
Qneen's  Scholars  in  the  Trsining  Collq^  in  England.  It  is  an 
admirable  preliminary  test  and  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
v^pilar  Normal  School,  and  might  profitably  be  made  siqiplementaiy 
to  the  latter. 

IV.  Courses  <^  Lectures  in  all  ffigfaer  Seminaries  of  Learning  en 
the  History,  Principles,  and  Art  of  £dncati<u — designed  particnlaify 
for  such  stndents  as  propose  to  teach  or  may  be  called  on  to  organ- 
ise and  administer  schools.  Bach  lectures  are  delivered  in  many 
anivetntiei  of  Qermany,  and  theological  students  are  required  to 
attend  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  right  pwformance  of  tba  1 1^ 


dotiea  of  Mhaol  hiyctow  and  loeal  Bclioel  oovnuttees,  ivhicli  ai« 
ftlwayi,  KltboBgh  nob  exohuively,  oompoaad  of  cleigymen.  8iicb  i»- 
■tracdoti,  wbetlier  given  by  leetoras,  t»  by  ohm  book  and  rocdtatioBf 
■bonld  be  deemed  ewential  to  gndnation  in  Aj  Collie  or  Acade* 
my  or  High  School,  vbicb  ue  tbe  natnnJ  Moroei  to  sapply  tead^ 
en  to  the  Khools  below.  -  Originally  the  degree  of  fiachelor  and  Ma» 
ter  of  Aite  were  evidence  of  the  Bcholanhip  and  aothoiitj  of  &m 
boldeis  to  eatabiiBh,  teach,  and  govern  Bdiools.  Such  knowledge 
■honid  enter  into  the  tiaioing  of  all.  liberally  ednoated  American 
citiieDB,  whose  eernoee  tn  in  oonstant  demand  as  trasteea  and  eoai* 
mitteei  of  scboola  of  difierant  grade.  When  sock  connea  are  anik 
plemented  by  pnctical  truning  ia  a  Normal  Sdiool,  it  forms  a  vain- 
able  part  of  the  professional  education  of  a  teacher. 

Y.  Itinerating  Normal  Agenta  and  Organizen  of  Schools,  to  hold 
Teachers'  Inatitntes,  to  act  aa  Inspectors  of  Schools,  asnst  in  the 
estabtishmmt  of  new  institations,  and  imparling  iih  and  effldcMiy 
to  RcbooU  which  have  ran  down  under  ineffiolent  teachers,  and  bring 
np  to  a  normal  standard  the  schools  and  the  pnbUc  wntimmt  of 
particdar  districts.  Hie  efforts  of  an  indefittigable  Normal  Agent 
like  William  B.  Baker,  so  highly  ^preaiated  in  Connecticut  and 
'Rhode  Island,  or  of  a  Sckocd  Organiser  Hke  tiiose  sent  ont  by  the 
ComfflisnoBers  ot  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  by  funiUar  conversation  with  teachers,  and 
practical  illnatoations  in  their  tchoobooma,  of  improved  methods  of 
arranging  the  ttndies,  and  oondncting  sehoob  will  reach  more  widely 
than  a  Normal  School. 

VL  Xeachen'  lustitates,  or  gatherings  of  teachers,  both  for  otxb- 
ference  and  inatraction,  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  one,  nor  more 
than  fbor  weeks,  in  sncceesive  years  in  diSerent  localities,  and  inohid* 
is^  in  its  operations  achool  offioen  and  parents.  Snch  gathmings  of 
teachMS,  old  and  yonng  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  di&rent 
grades;  in  soch  numbers  aa  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power 
of  a  common  pnnnit,  and  yet  not  so  lai^^  aa  to  excluda  the  freedom 
of  individoal  thought  and  action ;  for  a  period  of  time,  long  enough 
to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted 
as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gagements ;  under  tbe  direction  of  men,  whoae  claim  to  respect  and 
eontinned  attention  is  tbur  la^  experience  and  acknowledged  sue* 
cess  as  edncalon  and  teaidiers ;  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  ones 
theoretical  and  practici^  combined  witli  opportnnitiea  of  inquiry, 
di>cuarian,siul&iiuliaT  couyersati<ai— such  gatherings  trf  teachers  so 
organised  and  eotdocted  as  to  exclude  {ffsfesnonal  jealousy,  and  t* 
the  same  time  to  enlist  the  cofiperatiim  and  atte6dance  of  school 
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oScen  and  pftrenta,  bj  MugDing  to  the  «reiiiiig  )ectans  uid  dii- 
ooaaioDB,  all  topica  of  geuenl  interest  to  the  oomminiit;,  as  well  aa  to 
teachen,  will  begin  the  work  of  renoration  and  improremetit  at 
once  in  the  home  and  the  school,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents, 
in  the  endiusiBsm,  enlatged  knowledge  Ktd  pncUcsl  skill  of  teachen, 
and  in  the  well  cooudered  and  liberal  action  of  sckool  officers,  and 
tbe  public  generally. 

VIL  A  i;stem  of  examination,  by  which  only  persoiu  of  the 
tight  spirit,  chaiuter,  attainmemta,  and  pnctical  skill,  are  licenaed 
to  teach,  combined  with  modes  of  school  inspection,  by  which  in- 
competent  and  unworthy  members  are  eiclnded  from  the  profesNOiL 

Vin.  Flans  of  associations  of  the  teachers  of  a  school,  city,  or 
larger  district,  for  periodic^  conferences  for  mutual  and  piofesuonal 
inqiroTcment,  and  for  occasional  risita  to  each  others'  schools. 

IX.  Legal  Tec(^;nition  of  the  tme  Talne  of  the  teacher's  office,  by 
exemption  from  all  serrioes  which  interfere  with  the  full  performance 
of  ita  duties,  or  imply  that  the  constant  care  and  highest  nurtnie  of 
diildreu  and  yonth  are  of  secondary  interest;  and  by.pronaion  for 
its  permanence  and  adequate  compensation,  independent  of  the 
negligence  or  parsimony  of  parents  and  municipal  aathorities. 

X.  A  system  of  promotion  from  a  less  desirable  school,  to  one 
more  so  in  respect  to  studies,  location,  and  aalaiy,  dependent  not 
t^n  favoritism,  but  apon  an  open  and  impartial  examination. 

XL  Access  to  books  on  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
to  edacational  periodicals,  by  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  made  acquainted  witb  the  views  of  experienced  teachers 
in  his  own-  and  other  times,  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

XIL  Facilities  for  the  acquiution  of  some  industrial  pnrenit,  out 
of  school  hours,  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  and  emolomenU  of 
tiie  teacher,  withont  dimini^iiiig  his  personal  influence  as  the  edu- 
cator of  tiie  community. 

XIIL  A  system  of  savii^  uded  and  gnarsnteed  by  the  goT«ii- 
ment,  but  Ibonded  in  habits  of  thrift  and  forecast  in  the  teachers, 
by  which  provinon  is  made  for  themselves  in  old  age,  or  sickness, 
and  for  their  families,  in  case  of  deatli. 

By  theee  and  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  means,  already  reec^ 
nized  or  estsblidied  to  some  ext«nt,  the  office  of  teacher  has  been 
graady  elevated  in  nsefulneee  and  in  social  and  pecuniary  consideTa- 
tion.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  t«  bring  tc^ther  the  experience 
of  difiisrent  states  in  this  most  important  department  of  the  whole 
field  of  ed  acational  labor,  as  presented  in  official  docnmenta,  and  tbe 
observations  of  intelligent  nod  tmsiworthy  odnoatora.        C  ,  ( x  hH  C 
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I.  CRT  Of  OmCAOO. 

Thk  Routs  or  thi  Boakd  ot  EnuoinoR  in  the  city  of  GUc^^ 
|«oTJde — in  mddition  to  s  weekly  meeting  of  kll  the  teachen  of  eadi 
•f  tlie  iMge  gnded  kIiooIs,  both  High  ud  District,  in  ^leir  Mrenl 
■ebool-hooMS,  for  the  pniposea  of  discnuing  and  illostikting  methods 
of  ditcipline  and  inttraction,  and  the  geneni  intereita  of  the  school 
tor  an  InitituU  lo  be  held  aa  follows : 

It  (hall  be  thedntroTaUtlwtMdMnortbePabUoadMotatDsnatoaaM 
dnt  BpttirdB;  of  MK^whocd  month,  M  lbs  High  BidwidbDildiiigilbrtbapiirpow 
of  boIdhiB  Ml  InMitoto  ht  their  own  hnproremeiit  in  4««idiint^  onder  the  dlreo 
tkaoTthaBoudorEdDoUoD.  The  exenbee  ihaU  ooomMMO  at  9  A.  )L,  tad 
doee  at  13  IL,  with  a  Teceea  of  twentj'  mlnntee.  Bef<»e  the  doM  of  each  In- 
■tftntc^  the  B^erinteodmt  shall  adopt  mdi  meatoFM  at  be  ihall  deem  beat  lo 
Mttire  K  ftaB  and  aoenratv  aacoant  of  the  attendaoae  of  the  teM^en,  At  tba 
dose  of  eKh  term,  the  Superintendent  ahall  roport  lo  the  Board  all  caaee  of 
atwenM  or  tardlneM,  or  leaTing  before  the  oloae  of  the  liutiCnte,  that  have  oo- 
cwed  daring  the  teiat. 

Of  the  operations  of  these  Monthly  Intdtntes,  and  other  meua 
of  professional  improvement  among  the  teachers  of  the  Pnblic 
Bcfaoob  of  Chic^;o,  the  Snperintoideiit  (Willuk  H.  Wklu,)  in 
Ilia  Aimnal  Report,  nbmitted  Decnnber  81st,  1689,  thiu  speaks: 
MattOlg  MaeUngt  t^  Tfaid^mi. 
ne  IfoDtlilj  Inititntes  of  Tcadme  baro  been  held  dniing  the  jeir,  in  ae- 
cocdance  with  the  nika  of  the  Board,  and  the  attendance  of  the  teacben  baa,  in 
voat  I  ■■■!,  been  regular  and  prompt  The  time  hai  been  oocnpted  with  modd 
•xecdaea  of  dasMS  from  the  different  acdw^  drill  exerdsea  of  dawM  composed 
of  teachere,  reading  the"  CA>DV°  nwuAtr,"  eoodaetedbjIlM  ladles,  lectaresi  ^s- 
msJnnn.  and  remariu  bj  the  Superintendent. 

nw  number  of  t«adieT*  la  now  so  moi^  increased  that  it  Ii  fimtut  Impractica- 
Ue  to  Inbodoce  drill  eserdaes  In  any  portion  of  the  ctmm  of  stod;,  that  will 
be  equaBj  pnfltaUa  to  alL  Teachetaoftbe  flnrt  and  aeocmd  grade  classes  hsTO 
DO  apedal  interest  in  ezercisN  adapted  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  [Jaaie^  and 
vKawrvo.  To  remedy  this  erO,  we  bare  adi^ted  the  plan  of  having  the  general 
exefdaes  of  the  Inititnle  daring  the  fint  part  of  the  liwenooii,  with  all  the 
timi  liiiia  togfAher,  and  dividing  the  Imtitule  Into  five  eectiona  during  Ibe  last 
boor  fcr  drill  axerdses  and  diacnasiona  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  Ihe  leTeral  seo> 
Uona.  TeadiMs  of  the  &nt  and  eacond  grade  daises  ocmatltate  the  lint  «eo- 
liDa:  those  of  the  tUrd  and  fcwtb  grade  dasMa,  the  ■eoond  seotfon,  and  so  on 
16 
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Iliiough  all  the  gniee.  Eatdi  sectlcm,  embradng  two  grtdea  of  tbe  oonne, 
liu  one  or  mote  drill  ez«cdiM  e*«f7  uontti.  S;  tUa  Mnu^emen^  we  bwre 
five  exerclaea  g<^iig  fcrwmrd  ^maHanaooilj',  and  tbe  teadwn  of  eadi  aeotioa 
tak«  Qp  onlj  tbon  mt^ecta  In  wfaldi  thaj  are  particiilarl;  inteteated. 

The  manag«nMiit  of  tbe  Iiutlttite  hw  been  left  b;  tbe  Board  In  the  handa  ot 
tbe  Superinteiident,  and  it  baa  been  mj  nnilbrm  practice  to  inrite  a  committee 
dT  the  tettchera  to  aid  me  ia  amuigi^  tb«  Bucceerive  [nngrammee  of  exercises. 
In  moat  other  dilea,  the  programme  of  ezerdma  ia  atwaja  prepared  bj  ttie 
BnperinteDdenl.  Tbia  ia  a  nfegoard  againat  the  Introdocdon  of  diacoaakiDa 
npoD  the  poliqr  and  meaaiuM  of  the  Boaiid  of  BdncatloD,  and  othw  lirderant 
topics.  Eioepl  In  tbe  matter  of  attendance,  tbe  coniaa  I  have  adopted  baa 
gtren  to  the  Inatitvite  mtich  of  tbe  freedom  of  a  TohintaTT'  aModation,  and  Qtoa 
bri  haTefiMud  tbct- &w  otOs  neolting  fhim  It  I  donotrscoUect  aainglein- 
etance  during  the  paat  jear  in  whidi  the  committee  ban  derired  t«  introdnee  • 
subject  Ibf  diecoaaion  that  I  did  not  ifiprme. 

The  tnacheia  hare  perfiirmed  cheerfUly  tbe  parta  assigned  tbem,  and  tbe  In- 
toreat  of  tbe  mee^ga  has  been  well  emtalned  thcougb  the  jrear. 

The  advantagea  reanlting  from  frequeot  meetings  of  teacher^  espedally  in 
dtlca  and  larger  towna,  ate  now  generallj  admitted,  and  ereij  teadier  who  ia 
deairoiu  of  adtartdng  In  his  proAsBion,  finds  that  he  can  defite  important  aid 
ftom  a  carelU  eomperieoQ  of  his  own  views  and  methods  with  thoee  of  oUax 
teachera.  But  nothwitfaatanding  thia  geueial  agreement  of  (^<on  respecting 
tbe  Tslue  and  impottanoe  of  Teacfaettf  Institvtea,  there  Is  stilt  ywj  great  dlTer- 
aitj  of  practice  in  difibrent  dtiee  and  towns  respecting  the  frequsDC^  or  Infre- 
qni^acf  of  holding  tbem,  the  manoer  ia  which  they  ere  conducted,  and  tiia 
rolunlaiy  or  inTolnntary  character  of  tbe  attendance. 

Pot  the  pui^oee  of  aacertsiiting  the  opiniona  of  promtneDt  educatota  on  this 
snbject,  and  the  practice  oT  diSbrent  dties,  1  recently  sent  out  ietters-of  enqnirj 
to  nearly  all  tbe  principal  citi^  of  the  TTcrthem  States.  The  answers  Teoeived 
from  over  one  hundred  diUbrent  towns,  hare  put  me  in  poaeeerion  of  rary  flill 
and  saljafaetory  InJbtmatiiai  on  all  tbe  pdnts  to  whicb  ]  have  aUndsd.  Tba 
Mowing  is  a  condmaad  sommary  of  the  leenlta : 

1.  In  moat  of  tbe  dtiea  of  the  Weetem  States,  tbe  engagements  with  teadi- 
era  are  made  with  the  expreaanndeistandingtliat  they  ahall  attend  Institataa  for 
professional  improvenent  aa  often  na  once  a  month.  TfaesemeelingB  are  tisually 
held  on  Saturday^  and  tlie  sessions  are  from  two  to  three  hours  in  length.  In 
moat  cases,  an  account  Ii  kept  of  tbe  attendatice  of  the  tetdiera,  and  abeences 
from  the  Inatitntes  are  regarded  the  same  as  absences  from  any  of  the  regnlar 
aessioos  of  the  acboola.  In  many  'Weatem  dtiea,  more  than  one  balf  of  the 
whole  ntimber,  tbe  Institatee  are  held  as  often  as  twice  in  a  montii;  and  In  aa 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  dtiea,  every  we^ 

In  more  than  half  of  the  dtiea  of  the  Iflddle  States,  ttw  teediera  are  required 
to  attend  Institutes  as  often  as  onoe  a  month,  bat  this  practice  except  In 
Pennsylvania,*  is  not  so  general  In  the  Kiddle  as  in  ttie  Westero  Stales. 

In  the  ITew  England  States,  there  ta  not  one  dty  In  ten  In  which  tbe  mlea 
of  tlie  School  Directors  reqoire  the  teacbers  to  hold  meetings  for  profbarional 
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iiiiproreiii«Dt  ao  ottea  w  onm  a  month,  uul  In  moit  BHtem  dUM,  ttie  Dtreotan 
bava  DO  rale  od  thia  tol^oct* 

J.  Another  nwua  of  bnprorlngtbe  qii«liflcationHorteMhen,ia  theo^wili*' 
tloD  oT  aaCard^  Noimal  Clsnea,  whkh  all  teachen  oT  Umitocl  expsrienccv  o^ 
tboM  holding  certidcatM  below  the  &nt  grade,  are  expected  to  atteniLf 

In  K>me  dUet,  attendance  at  the  Nonnal  OlaaKS  U  optkmal  with  the  teacb- 
tn,  and  in  othen  it  la  required  bf  the  nilee  of  the  Direolon. 

Id  a  few  caac«,  the  weekly  Normal  Clanea  are  deagned  to  ben^t  IwUi  the 
MNutanta  already  employed  In  the  schools,  end  the  candidatea  &>r  attnatuiPB  in 
tbem.  la  Boltbnore,  no  appUcant  ia  eligible  to  an  appiMiibamnt  u  asaifltaDt, 
tni  ahe  haa  Bnt  attended  at  leaat  tweoty-aix  aeaaiona  of  the  Nonoal  CUaa. 

The  tobora  <f  the  fUthfbl  teacher  ate  auffideully  ezbaotting,  without  the  ad- 
ditional eflbrt  of  preparing  aavenl  lenona  to  be  recited  at  the  dcae  of  erery 
week,  and  the  titae  reqdred  to  attend  the  weekly  Nonnsl  CUss  daring  a  aariea 
of  terma  or  feaia,  Ig  greatly  needed  (br  healthful  relazatieD  and  exercise.  While, 
therefore,  I  take  pleaaare  in  leporting  the  increased  attention  that  is  given  to 
monthly  and  seOii-manthly  Institutes  of  Teecbera,  I  mnat  be  allowed  to  expreaa 
tb«  opinion,  that  weekly  Normal  Claasea  of  Teacheri  can  nerec  meet  with  geu- 
tni  bror  aniong  jtidicknui  ftienda  of  edncatton. 

a.  Voluntary  asaociaUona  of  teachers  fbr  puTpoaea  of  profeealocial  improre- 
men^  bare  genwally  fitiled  to  aocompUah  the  object  aougbb  The  teetimony  on 
this  point  is  abondant  and  nnequivocaL  There  are  Ibw  cities  in  wblch  these 
•aaacEatioas  secure  the  crautaut  attendance  of  eien  half  the  number  of  teac4iera 
eonoected  with  the  sdiools;  and  Diost  of  the  volnntary  asBodatJona  tiist  have 
maintained  a  penDanent  ezialence,  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  Uaiten  and 
teachers  of  the  li%her  grades,  and  have  foiled  to  reach  and  bmeflt  the  great 
body  of  Grammar  and  Primary  aaaiBtaats. 

•l-ti«  tMomiai  ElaMedUit  unbnegiiDoKortlliclliHKtikb  t«Iai«  te  ilUitr  of  th* 
diTWnu  d««rllj«l  aboTa : 

Allix^aneiat  IktlttiiutTt^lrtJ  tan  a  imm*.— Bnl&ln,  W.  T . ;  Ohwlnnetl,  TlrduIlr-'-iiH) 
Cohimm,  O.;  D<(roli,  Wch.;  Loalnllta,  Kf.;  BrunUl*,  lad;  CUntii,  Bprlaffleldi 
Wnw,  uKt  Akon,  IlL ;  BL  l^la,  Ho. ;  BL  Pul,  Mln. 

AiaiHliBict  Trpiirid  nict  in  fwo  ■>«*■.— Bruilcbnm',  Vi. ;  Norwinh,  Codb.  ;  Bochaur 
BiHlBfnnH,Ii|.r.i  IIuirfl(ld,Nannlk,Tal8do,  uii1Zu«t111«.0.;  Onod  iUplita,  Ana 
Alter,  Xaluoiuae,  ud  Adrlui,  II )eh. ;  lodliuiapDUi  (Dd  Ni«  AUiuij,  lud.  j  Psorls,  OdIdc;, 
Sakia.  ud  Galobarf ,  IIL  i  K«k»>u,  Wk. ;  Dntiuqui,  lona. 

raar,  aad  SduaMUdf,  K.  Y,i  Sudukr,  O.;  Pert  Wi^nc,  Ind.)  NorpoR,  Wj.;  Rock 
lstaBd,llLj  DanapoTtilawB;  Xacloc,  KidlMin,  J*nenlU*,ud  Sbibojitn,  Wi*. 

th  ndl  HpiiHmg  mUfdaiKt  »  f^'ln  at  ana  a  nuUlt.— PDnlud,  Bufor,  Braniwlrk, 
•aih.  If  a.  I  HanebtiUr.  CaDcord,  Mukui,  PoTUmoruta,  V.  R. :  Baiiloflon,  V[, ;  Duaan, 
ChariMtowB,  LowaO,  OanbrMfa.  Lswnoct,  HuxlHirT,  SakDi  Niwtnrrpon,  N<w  Bfdbrd, 
Sloocaur,  WeraMw,  FaD  Wrv,  Uw.)  Butford,  Ntw  Hiicu,  Ntw  Londoo,  Coiul  ; 
PtvtMwic*,  Brlaal,  Nawport,  R.  t.|  Now  York,  BnokljD,  Ttd;,  ArbuT,  Ullu,  N.  Y.; 
Fbil^ilplili,P«l0.;  BuMmore,  Md.  I  Wllmlnctciii.  DaL ;  Clmtud  ind  Dartan,  O. ;  DIiod, 
HL;  UH|[slBca,lonCI9,Ced*rKipldi,llaBUlDe,lDW*j  MlBntapotlc, man. 

Batna  bmi  baeg  rwslTfd  froM  abogt  iwaatr  e)U«  not  aBlmMl  kD  tb*  fcnfDtai  okaH, 
■OBH  of  itacaa  an  IebIikM  Ib  tiia  U  af  aUaa  raqnirlaf  Banrdar  Mi 
^tvanadtvlkaapaolBl  law  of  Paaosrlnala,  and  hialtintb*  M 
■a  tmtalai  laucvala. 

[  nilaiiih  iif  ran  iliw  iliilliiii  liam  Iimi  ^alilhriiiT  In  rinr  Tmk.  nmnklja.  »nil  niiffilii,  rt 
T.:  Coaueid,  M .  H. ;  Mawark  aad  I^tMas]^  N.J,;  Bkwnlailoii.  tU, i  BaUlnon,  Ciaclv 
^tfl.St.UBla,8aBFraMtaiia,aiidaft«DlbwaHltfc  la  Bt  Lsula,  K«w  Yark,  BrooklrB,  aad 
OotMOid,  Ibtaa  aabaeli  han,  fee  lartBaa  rwaow^  btcB  alilMi  aupMdad  Uaqwmllri  ac  |  C 
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4.  Tba  miBMnNH  letten  raceind  from  diffsmt  portton  oT  Am  ooontr^, 
•llbrd  Um  Italbat  erfdrao*  of  »  growing  intenrt  In  the  profarionil  impEOTsment 
of  tarndtcn:  and  In  menl  inriuioM,  the  more  tadn  uid  progreHiTe  tMdwn 
Juva  Ibandn*  nqVMtad  Uw  Kncton  to  Mtablith  Liatitati^  whidi  all  Um 
taMban  AooM  ba  reqnlrad  to  attand. 

la  oitiaa  whare  TeKdwn'  Inatitnta*  ara  aatabliabad  b;  ordar  </  tlia  Sdiod 
Directon,  tba  baat  taadian  are  genaraUj  tba  moat  Madj  t«  attend,  and  the  mott 
Inteiaatadin  tbaezetriata;  frtiile  thoaa  wbo  laallj  oaad  tbem  moat  aie  nanallr 
the  fliat  to  complain  that  tbaj  an  burdanaome,  onintenating,  and  pnfltleaa. 

nia  ijiiialid  obrtaek  to  the  aooceM  of  Teadiera'  Inititate^  U  Ibvod  in  tba 
fitting  irfaldi  «tJH  {iraTaQi  to  a  ooomdenbla  extent,  that  thej  miatw^  upon  tba 
time  that  propoilf  bdongt  to  the  teachers.  No  eObrt  iboold  ba  apared  to  n- 
mora  thti  lmia«idon,  and  aecnra  the  cheeifbl  attandaoce  (J  tha  taachera  npoa 
the  meetinga,  and  tb^  heu^  Intereat  in  tham.  Tha  fint  and  moat  important 
meaanre  to  be  adopted,  la  to  hare  a  fliU  and  deflnito  midentanding,  that  aU 
angagBDMnta  with  teachua  indude  attendaiice  open  tha  Inatitnlaa  and  an  ao- 
tira  paitioIpa&iD  in  tbtdr  exercitaa;  and  that  afaaMioe  fhw  one  of  tbaaa  meet 
ioga  la  quite  aa  important  a  neglect  of  do^  aa  abaance  from  atdxicd  daring  07 
of  the  regalaT  aeadoDa.  Another  meaci  of  KcmiDg  thia  ol^^ot  would  be  the 
MtabUalunent  of  nnifcrndtr  in  the  practice  of  different  citiea.  ITtbacnatomof 
derotiag  »  OMtain  noubeiof  bffim  in  a  month  to  ezeraiaea  Ibr  mutual  im^ove- 
BMot  WW  ndrecMU,  no  teadier  would  think  of  otjecting  to  it  W«  an  not  b> 
expect  that  thta  onifitnni^  win  be  lecured  at  once,  but  the  practice  1^  exchang- 
ing Bcbool  report^  whidi  ia  erei?  ^ear  InoreaBiiig,  ia  alraa^r  exerting  a  mani- 
fcat  kfloenoa  in  thia  direotlao.  If  eaidi  member  of  the  Board,  in  thia  and  othar 
dtia^  wodld  ^end  but  two  or  three  hoon  in  the  jear  at  tbaaa  meetinga.  It 
would  do  Teij  much  to  encounge  the  teadiera,  and  atlmnlate  them  to  put  li»tb 
theii  beat  eSbrta  to  leudar  the  exerdsea  iniareaUng  and  proBtaUe. 

Piactioal  drill  axerciBe^  <m  aome  antgeot  connected  with  tlie  itHj  nrntina  d 
the  mAoohnom,  and  In  wbidi  all  the  teachen  are  expected  to  take  a  part,  abooM 
fbim  a  part  of  the  pngcamnM  (^  ereij  Teadien' Inttitnte.  It  i*  thoaawhoiit 
aa  paaaiTs  llatenen,  or  in  paidre  liatkonea^  that  ara  not  it 


AaeAtnr'  Mtcliagt  «i  Sdunl  Eov*. 

In  Boston*  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  ciU«a,  the  Supetinteudenta  are  an- 
thniied  to  call  ocoaaioDal  nteetinga  of  cwlain  danra  of  taacbeia  in  achool  boui^ 
fbr  tlie  purpoae  of  dtaCD^ng  methoda  of  Inctnjction  and  diadpUae.  In  moat 
BUM,  tba  teadien  that  are  called  togethu-  Ibr  this  puipoae,  diamist  thdr 
dlvlriona  for  tha  half  itj;  but  a  aingle  diviaion  ai  daas  la  aomelltnaa  retained 
Ibr  paipoMi  of  aspafaaental  inatmotiau. 

In  aome  dtiea,  all  the  teaeben  of  each  adiool  are  called  togetixr  bj  tha 
Frindpal  oaob  a  weak,  Ibr  the  puipoae  of  oonTening  together  respecting  thft 
gfloetal  Intereala  of  the  achooL 


bair  r<u,  Ariai  parpcaa  ot  boldlai  BuaUagit  rf  tka : 
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Tb*  tsMben  oT  gur  Higt  Scdiool  hare  >  regular  mMj  niMtiaf,  vMcfa  h*i 
been  mstaiiMd  (h>m  U»  orgaoliatioii  of  the  achool  to  the  prcMiit  tinte. 

I  here  an  aUdlng  oonvictioa  Hut  Ui«m  neetiiigi  nwjr  be  nude  (a  exert  ft 
highly  tiene&dai  iBfloenoe;  ud  I  irould  reqwctAill;  reaoBiiDebd  tlMit »  rule  be 
adopted  raqmrii^  eedi  of  tiw  Ptiiidpal*  to  diOiuM  bla  ediool  en  boor  belbra 
oaoal  tioM  of  doelag,  one  daf  lo  »  wedc,  fbr  tbe  poipoM  of  bolding  e  meeting 
of  the  laachet^  to  diacuH  methodi  of  imtrnction  and  diedpliaet  and  confer  to- 
gether reapeding  IHf  gmual  intoraaU  of  (be  acbooL 

As  a  apeciniflti  of  tlie  manner  in  which  Uie  progrtM  of  teichen 
in  knoirledge  and  spirit  wu  kopt  up  in  Praiua,  ntider  the  lead  of 
Bchool-Coanselor  Bernhardt,  we  append  an  extract  from  hia  jonmal 
of  the  btst  week's  procMdinga  of  a  Teacher's  Conferences. 


At  tbe  eMnmeDcemMlt  of  tbe  late  idraol  eKirti  in  Pnuaa,  (or  tbe  beoeflt  of 
teaehara  akaadf  in  tbe  profeMon  wbo  bad  not  poaaeaaed  tbe  adTanlagea  of  a 
ngnlar  taainkw,  it  was  tbe  cnaton  r«r  them  to  ata>mM«  daring  tbe  week*  of 
ncBlkn  m  tbalr  adiool^  and,  nnder  tbe  care  of*  oomprleot  te«dwr,  go  tbrougb 
a  regular  conrae  of  le«ana  liir  tbeir  improvenieiit.  OT  tba  entire  courw  a  care- ' 
ManliiMnntoteunial  waa  kept  and  traiumitted  to  the  gorerDmeot  Tbe  fol- 
Ivwmg  ia  from  um  Jootiud  of  a  four  week*'  eoone  of  thU  kiod,  wbicb  va*  held 


„  raid  ki  I8SI,  nnder  tbe  cbarge  of  Bcboot-Couuekr  Ben^iaTdL  The 
Eaw  gare  bia  apecial  approbatioo  of  thu  jooroal,  and  c«Med  ■  large  Dumber  of 
copies  to  be  printed  ana  drtmlated  tbroogboot  tbe  kjogdom.  Tbe  Uiiiiater  of 
?ubBe  Inatraetion  expreaaes  himaelf  reapectiog  it  ui  tbe  fidlowing  tenu ; — 

"Tbe  Tiaw  preaeMad  and  aelwl  upon  b^  Sdiool-ConiMplor  BenilMidt,  that 
tbe  impertaot  point  fa  not  tlta  quantity  and  Tariaty  <rf  knowledge  j-—r""""iitii1. 
(mt  ita  laSMtj  and  aocurai? ;  and  tbat  the  fbondalioo  of  all  true  etdtora  eoaiiat* 
h  tbe  edncatlon  to  pie^,  uie  fear  of  God,  and  ChriMisn  hnmilltv ;  and,  •ccord- 
kigly,  tbat  tboae  di^oattiona,  belbre  all  thing*  el*e,  miMt  be  awMeoed  and  odd- 
tnned  in  taactiwa.  tbat  therein  tbey  niaj  exerdae  lore,  kw-aulbraig,  and 
(beeifnlneaa,  in  tbeir  diScnlt  ana  labonou*  callklg — Ibeae  priodfdea  are  the  cniy 
eaiTMt  ones,  aooucding  to  which  tbe  educatka  of  leadien  every  where,  and  in 
all  eaaea,  can  and  on^t  to  be  oondueted,  notwitbatanding  tbe  regard  wbuji  roust 
be  bad  to  tbe  paailiar  ekenmatanoe*  and  tbe  intallectnJ  ocaiditiai  irf  pwtkular 
pimiMM  and  nomwonitiea.  Tbe  Ministry  hereby  enjoia  it  anew  upco  tbe  Ra- 
gao^,  not  mW  to  make  tbeae  ntad[de*  Ibeir  gmde  in  tiieir  own  labora  in  tba 
aHnmoD  adwois  sod  Teacfaara'  Seminaries  bat  alao  to  ommend  and  ur^  tbem 
h  the  moat  emphatic  ■"""«'  on  all  teadwr*  and  pnpila  in  tbeir  Junidictioik 
Ttot  tU*  win  be  Utbfally  doDe,  tbe  Kuuatry  expect  witli  ao  moA  the  mor« 
eooAdeoM,  becHiae  in  tbk  way  alcoe  ean  tbe  aupreine  will  of  Ua  llajaaty  tba 
KiK  repeatedly  aod.eariMaUy  enrMsed,  be  ftdfllled.  Of  tbe  manner  in  whkh 
tbe  Hegeorey  exeente  tbia  order,  the  Hinirtry  expect  a  Report,  and  only  remark 
fbrtbtf,  that  aamanj  copie*  of  tbe  Joomal  aa  may  be  needed  will  be  nipplied.' 

•n^  ^-_^.  ^ii.2~..  ..L.—^^  of  tke  inrtnietion*  in  tbe  fbtknringJnVTial  wiH 
■  And  fault  with  tbi*  diaracteriatic,  or  with  tho 
_f  hi 

<^  tbe  «npk7ineDt<tf  every  hour  in  tbe  day,  froin 

half  peat  ax  in~tbe  moraing  to  a  qnatter  benre  nine  in  die  evening,  loitead  of 
'""^"g  exiraets  fton  diflferant  parte  of  it,  I  here  preaeot  ^  entire  Jonnial  fbr 
flie  JmSt  week  of  Am  oourss^  tbat  tbe  reader  may  luve  tbe  better  ^iportonity  of 
famiSgbiaowB  jadgtaanttadMrsdineritaof  tbe  aystem, 

JTeaditr,  <M.  tS^A.  IL  S^.  MediUtko.    Teadiera  and  parent^  (target  not 
flMt  your  diiUren  are  men,  and  that,  aa  nidi,  they  bare  tbe  ability  to  becooia 
m— rwMo     God  win  have  aU  men  to  oome  to  tbe  kaowledM  (tf  tbe  troth.    Aa,  ^ 
■un,  our  dkHdreo  bare  tike  dignity  of  men,  and  a  r^bt  to  life,  cnltivation,  booor, 
1^  tralk    lUt  is  a  bo^,  hialianable  right,  tbat  ia^  no  man  ean  direst  himtalf  ol 


and  TBTbal  mmIvh*  of  «h>t  i*  Ta*d 
EieniM  ID  anM  lattaM  P.  M.  S-C  WriUi^  M  bakn.  Si-1.  Sineiiis.  8-8]. 
HvditatkiQ.  OdT  MhoidB  dMald  be  Ohriitiui  MbooU  for  CSviituui  imldren,  and 
Jmim  Ohrut  ilmild  h*  dulj  tb«  duef  teubsr.  On*  thk^  i*  needfoL  Jmui 
Ciirut,  tbs  auDe  ^Mterdi^,  UkUj,  wnI  ferarai,  Tb«  great  aai  ot  aai  aeboiAt, 
tberefure.  ia  the  initructioa  of  eUkbreo  in  ChriitiaiiitT ;  cr  the  knowledge  of  beaT- 
enlj  traciu  in  hope  of  eternal  lib ;  and  toaanrer  theqa«itioa.  What  muat  Ido 
tn  be  MTsd  I  Our  dddren,  aa  thejr  grov  ap^  auut  be  able  to  my,  from  the  cod- 
victiao  of  tfaeir  hearta,  We  knnr  and  an  Mre  that  tfaoa  art  the  duiat,  the  Sen 
of  the  liTins  Ood.  Beloved  taujien,  ttaA  no  Cbri*ti«nitj  without  Christ,  and 
know  diat  tiiere  caODot  be  a  liTing  Guth  witlioat  knowledKO  and  lore. 

Tatiiay,  Oct  SS.— A.  IL  »-7.  lledilatioo.  Chiktiaii  Ksbooli  are  tin  gardeoB 
<d  Qod'a  Spirit,  and  the  plaolatioDi  of  homanitj,  and,  therefae.  bidj  daceai  Bow 
dr«*dAil  u  thii  place  I  lU*  it  MQe  other  than  the  tutwe  of  Ooo.  Taaidierti 
Tanerate  roar  ■choob  WK—i  tfae  Mwrad  m  mutmL  1-%L  BiUa  kiatnietic*. 
Beadivc^  the  KUe  and  verbal  anal;^  of  what  ia  read.  lake  xr.  1-10.  »i-i. 
Oatedium.  Repeating  Uie  leoaul  ailude  with  pnper  eudiaiia,  and  tl>e  necea- 
nrj  aqtlanalkn  of  tenna  10-IS.  Writing.  ExeiciM  in  OennaD  oapitaK  «itt> 
the  writing  of  ajtllablei  and  worda.  P.  11 1-4.  Qeneral  repetitko  of  ttie  iiutn»- 
tloiu  for  Khoul-taaclien  girea  during  the  mootli.  i-f.  Brief  ioBtruetioa  respect- 
ing acbool  diadpUna  and  achool  lava  S-7.  Singing.  8-8^.  Meditatioo.  Tea^ 
era,  jou  ebould  niake  j'our  achool  a  houaa  of  prayer,  Dot  a  den  of  marderara 
TboD  ihalt  not  kill — that  i^  thou  ohalt  do  no  injury  to  the  aoula  of  tby  children. 
Thii  yoo  will  do  it  you  are  an  ungodly  teacher,  if  you  neglect  vour  duty,  if  you 
keep  DO  order  or  diadplioe  in  your  (cbool,  if  you  ioatruct  iha  children  badly,  or 
not  at  all,  and  set  before  them  an  injurioua  example.  The  children  vill  be  io- 
jured  alao  by  hurrying  through  the  acbool-prayers,  the  texta,  and  catechiam,  and 
by  all  thoughlleM  r«a3ing  and  committing  to  mumcrj.    Uay  Ood  help  yoa  1 

WtdtMbj),  Oct  14.— »~e).  Ueditatioa  Deax  teadier^  you  labor  for  the  mod 
of  DiankiDd  aiid  the  Mi^om  of  Ood ;  be,  therefore,  Qod'a  inatnimeata  and  c» 
workers    Thy  kingdom  cooMl    In  all  tluDgs  apfvovii^  onnelTea 


of  Ood.  S|-8|.  Bit)leinstructi<Hiaabefcn,JuhDiT.l-lB.  81-S.  Catediiam.  The 
correct  and  emphatic  reading  and  repeating  of  tbe  first  aaction,  with  brief  ezplar 
nation  of  terma.  10-13.  Itiatnictian  in  icboal  diacipline  and  acbaol  lawa  P.  U. 
>-».  InstrucUoa  in  the  cultiratioa  of  &uit-treea.  For  iuatructioo  b  thia  braikcb 
oC  economy,  the  idiool  ia  arranged  in  aix  diviaiooi,  each  under  the  cam  of  a 
teaiJier  acquainted  with  the  butuuxa,  with  whom  thay  go  into  an  orchard,  and 
under  his  uupectka  perform  all  ttte  neceanry  wia'k.  Qeneral  principles  and 
directioDi  are  written  in  a  bock,  of  whidi  each  student  baa  a  oopv.  More  cool- 
ing ia  the  shade,  and  more  aweet  the  fruit,  of  the  tree  which  uune  own  hand* 
bare  planted  and  dkeriahed.  S-S.  laatructioD  in  adioc^  diacinline  and  aduot 
hiwa  Si-l.  Singine  8-».  Medilatiin.  71m  Christian  achool^eacher  ia  alao  a 
good  huaband  and  Jather.  Blatualea^  the  hasband  of  eat  wife,  Tjgilant,  sober, 
of  good  beharinr,  apt  to  teadi,  not  given  to  wine,  no  sbiker,  not  gnMj  (tf  filtl^ 
lucre,  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  coretous,  (na  that  ruleth  wall  hia  own  houaa, 
huTing  his  children  in  aubjectian,  wiUi  aU  graTlty.  Ha  fiwt  tmfitOt,  let  bim 
nnderatand. 


Thuriday.  OH.  SS.— A.  M.  6>8].  HediUtioD.  Dear  teadrara,  do  all  b  roar 
power  to  Uve  in  harmony  and  peace  with  yonr  district^  that  yoa  may  be  a 
fielpcr  of  tlie  parents  b  the  brii^ing  np  of  their  i^ii-jn™,    Endearer  to  main- 

in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  mm  of  peaoe>    A*  miidt  at  in  rou  lies,  lira 


psaceaUy  with  all  men.  S|-9.  Bible  instnietion  at  before,  Lake  tu.  11-17. 
Beading  by  sentenae*,  by  wiwK  by  ayllablea,  bj  lettera  Reading  acMrdingta 
tlis  sense,  with  qaeatkoa  aa  to  tht  r'^T'rityi     Underatandeat  t£ia  what  tboa 


It  and  b  the  ai^aoL    Ftvnw  ot  pravar 
Ma,  are  oojNad,  with  tnstmctioiu  that 

o  an  fdifying  parfonuance  at  the  duty  of  fiumly  vor^p ;  that,  as  the  tcfaoal 


Moi  bow  Um  toBcfaflr  toMj  oMnlDiuiiiMte,  atuljie,  and  sxplain  them  to  hii  etiil' 
dren,  jeazlj,  at  the-  ooniiDsiiaaiiMiit  <tf  tba  winter  and  mmmer  t«n)Wk  B^7. 
ffiiging.  8-9.  MediUtioB.  Ttadken,  •cqnire  tha  MnfiUeDca  ud  lora  of  jaat 
ditMda,  bat  nerv  livi^«  tba  dirMt  ptOfi  of  dutj.  Fmt  Ood,  do  liglit,  uid  b« 
■Inid  of  DO  num.  llie  world,  witliitsliuti,p>H)ithBwaT,  bat  he  that  do«th  llw 
WiU  of  Ood  dian  abide  fcrarer. 

Ailtayv  Oa  iS.— MnUUtion.  Teadien,  hearkea  to  the  pr«adier,  aod  Uber 
Into  U«  handa;  for  he  is  pkoed  over  the  dkurcb  of  God,  who  will  bare  Iba 
•dwol  be  Ml  aid  f  the  Ohnreb.  Reinember  tbem  that  Ubarainatig7ou,aiMlan 
orer  yon  in  the  Lord,  and  eiteem  them  hi^y  io  lore  for  Uimr  work**  take. 
Xtbhtr  k  ha  that  (dantetb  any  HoDg,  mc  be  that  watereth  ht  Omg,  bat  Ood 
wboiriratb  the  inmeM.  1-9.  fiibl*  inatraetka.  SoDunary  of  the  conteoti  <tf 
the  Kbla,  to  be  eoBnnilted  to  taamarr  by  diUdren  from  ten  to  fifteen  yean  of 
a^  10-IS.  ffiUe  iDstractioL  Brief  atatemeot  of  the  ooDtenla  of  the  hktorical 
Dooka  of  the  New  Teitament,  P.  M.  1-A.  Bible  iiMtrDctiai.  Cmtenta  of  the 
doetiiiikl  and  pntphetieal  booka  of  the  New  Teatament.  Sdeetton  of  the  paa- 
Mges  of  the  Now  Testament  proper  to  be  read  in  a  oountry  adtooL  A.  guide 
lor  teadieie  to  the  nae  of  the  Bibla  in  adioda.  S-l.  Sii^ng.  S-O.  Hodiutian, 
Honor  and  lore,  aa  a  good-  teadier,  thy  King  and  thy  fatbu'-land  ;  and  awake 
the  aaine  fbelinga  and  aentunenta  in  the  hearts  of  tfay  childran.  Fear  Ood,  honor 
0M  Kioe  leeb  the  good  of  the  eomitty  in  wUch  you  dwell,  Ibr  when  it  goei  wdl 
with  it.  It  foes  v^whh  thee. 

Satmdag,  OetV.—^-H.  Meditation.  By  the  life  in  the  lamijj,  the  KJiocd, 
and  the  dinrcli,  oor  hearenly  Father  would  educate  us  and  oui  chudren  far  oar 
earthly  and  hearenly  home  ;  therelbrs  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers,  should 
labcr  hand  in  hand.  One  soweth  and  •nothsr  reapeth.  I  have  laid  the  fatind*- 
tioG,  another  boildeth  thereon;  and  let  erery  man  take  heed  bow  lie  Imildetb 
tlieraoi.  Ilsans  of  edoeatioai  1.  In  the  family — tlie  oraDt^  domestio  life,bal>- 
its;  %  IntlMBcfaoot — the  teadier,  the  instruction,  the  aisdpline;  t.  Inthedmrdi 
—the  preachmg,  the  word,  the  Ncramenta.  M--W.  Bible  iutmetkn.  Rub* 
wludi  ue  leader  ahonld  dMerre  in  retMling  the  Bible.  In  analysing  it.  Id  re- 
qMCt  to  the  eooteol*  of  the  Old  TestMnent  bocAs,  and  ssleetiou  &xm  them  for 
reading,  vrittea  inatmetloiis  are  gireo  end  eopied,  on  account  erf  the  dtortnem 
of  the  time  whidi  is  here  grren  to  this  tf^HSi,  10-11.  Bible  inatmctiofi.  Oen- 
enl  repetition.  F.  M.  1-4.  Bible  inetmctkn.  General  repetitiim.  4-S.  Beadiag. 
Knowledge  of  the  Qoman  laiwnage,  with  written  ezerdae*.  7-l<4.  Re^ew 
-' "^     -    ■    ■— ^'maafthatoui--'      ""'   "-   *•"■"-     "- 


ot  the  course  of  iostmction  wkT the  >>umaL     IIH-13.  Heditatioo.    IIm  prayer 
of  Jeaos  {JeStu  xviL),  with  parUeidar  nferenee  to  our  appriMcUng  separatum. 

SmJag,  OtL  S8.--«|-9.  Hmii^pcsyer.  Catediiani.  Close  of  the  term.  (In 
tke  c^en  air  on  a  hill  at  sunset)  singu^  sad  prayer.  Address  liy  the  Iiead  teadier. 
Bubject.  What  our  teadker  would  aaT  to  us  when  we  separate  tioia  him.  1.  What 
TOO  hare  learned  apply  well,  and  ftdlow  it  bithfolly.  If  ye  know  these  tb' — 
oappy  we  re  if  ye  <£>  them.  S.  Lewn  to  see  more  and  more  dearly  that 
know  but  Ettlch    Ve  know  fa  perl.    8.  Be  owtiDnally  learning,  and  nerei 


,.     ..      B  taifAA,     .    .  _ 

foorsslf  what  yon  wonld  hare  -laai  children  baeanMk    Become  as  little  duldreo. 

'   '""'"" '  lyourh^^eat  good,  and  let  it  strengthen  you  in  the  dilB- 

rt  eneouter.    Ify  grace  is  mfficient  for  thee — my  strength 
_—      m    ir.-_  -  ■ .  J  .  v\—  u.  „:.,j  *L.  T«-j  T..«..  m.-;.* 


__.  _ .  -D  perl.    8.  Be  owtiDnallv  leamhig,  aodneTer  gat 

weary.    Hie  man  has  never  Ihed  who  baa  learned  Ml  that  be  oatAA.    4  Se 

"what yon  w    "  " —  -■  -  -  -  rr-i     . .. . 

Joifegneel 
mdties  wUdi  yo«  n 
la  p«liKt  in  t^  we 
Be  hM  left  ns  bi  example  that  we  Aonld  Mlow  his  step^    Hymn — Lc«d  Jeans 
Orist,  heoken  thoa  to  m.    Fnyer.    Benedieticn. 

Berfew  «t  tiie  hour*  ment  in  difl^nt  stvdiea  during  the  bur  veeka    Aritb- 
Bietia,  Bzty-eeren ;  writ&g,  fifty-siz ;  Bible,  twenty-fire ;  madiUticD,  tUr^-aii ;  ■ 
other  snbjeela,  twen^-dx;  dnging;  twen^-w^      Total,  two  hondred  and 
tUrty-eigbt    Fn>aninetat«^inlheuanung;wasgeaeiaUyapent  in  walking  to- 
gether, and  one  hoor  in  the  afternoon  wm  sometimea  spent  in  the  same  manner. 

Familiar  lectnrea  ware  giroi  on  the  IbUowing  topics:  1.  Directiane  to  taacbare 
•stothekiBwledgeaiid^tMeortbaBibienisdMiria.  S.  IXreetianatotead>■ 
ar*  reipectit^  faistrDCtien  m  writing.  L  Direetians  for  enrdaee  in  mstital  Biitk- 
BMttb    4.  InstToetioD*  respeoting  sdioot  dJadpline  and  sdnol  laws.    fi.  A  egt 

i.j  '  A'OogIc 


SM  ■■" 

betfaa  U  jnjtn  for  th*  «cbaol  ud  ItaMj,  with  dkwtjaM  te  twirliMfc  fc  1W 
QenoMA  part*  of  ^leac^  ud  bow  thaj  maj  ba  bart  tangbt  in  a  eoontrj  achgcL 
1  Tba  day-book. 

Prwted  bot^  wtn  tha  fclhnrbv :  I.  Dintor'i  AritlHiiatic  I.  Dntar  «■ 
OtMHing  agwort  Fvea.  9.  Britt  Bl^pap^r  of  Lather.  4.  Od  tba  CnltiraliHi 
«f  fVuit'TroM.  e.  Omman  Granuoar  6.  BMmganan'i  Latter-Writer  far 
Oountrr  SdHioli.    T.  Lntlwi'*  Oatccbum. 

nat  whidi  taa  be  laamed  aod  practicied  fai  the  dbnrt  >paM  of  a  fev  waeki,  la 
«D^  a  UttU— a  very  little.  Bat  tt  w  not  of  to  modi  importance  tkt  \re  ban 
mon  knowladga  tiMB  otben ;  but  uoat  dependa  on  tbii,  tbat  I  ban  tba  i^U 
dbpaajliaa;  and  tiat  I  tfa«ro«^yudMatwd  aod  iiitbfiiUy  Mlov  oat  tba  Itetia 
wU<ft  I  do  know. 

Ood  bah»  BM,  tlat  I  nay  (ivB  all  iridck  I  kn  to  nr  Mlwol ;  and  thai  (  vilh 
my  daar  mUna,  mar,  abors  bH  tbi■gi^  itriTe  aAar  that  wUA  la  tan  wJbmm 
FbtlMr  in  haftTM^  grut  w  atnivQi  and  bT«  te  thinL 


.;,  Google 


MOCHAL  BCBOOLS  ni  rmANCK. 

Tu  oKriioit  nmramwit  towuda  the  |irnfnMfani1  tnUnf  of  teMben 
WM  made  in  Franca  bf  th«  Abb«  de  l4uaUe,irtule  canon  or  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Rheim^  in  1981,  and  perfected,  in  hia  training  aclkMl  for  lut  Inatt 
tota  ofthe  Brotbua  oftha  Chrktian  SdiMda,  in  lesi. 

In  1704,  by  an  wdinaBca  of  the  Natioanl  Coorenlioa  a  normal  adiool 
vaa  eatabbdwd  at  Faria  to  faniiah  prafinMra  for  coUegea  and  the  hi^Mt 
ienilDariea.  The  hiBlitntknwaa  projected  on  a  acaleb^ond  the  pr^H^ 
ration  which  ita  cartiMt  popila  could  brin^  and  beTond  the  wanta  to  ba 
■npplied.  Tbeinatmctionwaamainlybjrleetura^whiehareradelivand 
br  [^grange,  Laphca,  Bieard,  Laharpa,  and  other  diatingniihed  Ifonh 
era  and  men  oTwiaDco.  Tba  a^einMnt  waa  abandoned  in  1796^  and 
not  rammed  till  1808,  when  N^oleon  re-eataUidied  the  achool  in  tha 
ordinanea  creating  the  "Imperial  Univend^  of  France."  It  haa  linee 
been  maintained  for  tlw  pnrpoae  of  training  a  daai  of  pnpila  tor  pnfa^ 
anfihipt  in  the  oollegea  •mi  acminlHiy  aehnola 

InlSIO  tba  first  aemiDBry  dedgned  for  teadieiv  of  elementarf  acbool% 
waa  eatabUkwd  at  Btra^MUrg,  Ihiougfa  Ibe  ISieraliQr  of  Connt  de  Lexai 
Mameaa,  and  (he  eo-^mratioo  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  tha 
prefect  of  l&e  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  evened  in  1811  u  a 
"  Normal  ela«  of  primary  achool  tcacbeta."  No  pnpil  waa  admitted  wIm 
waa  uoder  aixleen  yean  of  age,  or  over  thirty,  or  vrtio  waa  not  aeqnaimed 
with  tha  atodiea  parBoed  n  eleownlary  aehooU.  The  conrae  cmbraead 
fenr  yeara,  and  indoded  aa  wide  and  thonogh  range  of  atodiea  aaia  now 
reqnLvd  in  the  beat  Normal  Schoola  of  France.  The  number  of  papda 
waa  limited  to  wztr,  and  thoae  who  eqoyed  the  benefit  of  a  bonne,  or 
■rhnhrahip^  eaoM  nnder  obligatioa  ta>  leech  at  leaat  ten  yean  in  tba 
Bcboola  of  the  d^ertment  Thoae  aehoUnhva  were  founded  partly  by 
iodiridiial  Ifoarality,  and  partly  by  the  department,  and  by  the  eommnnea, 
whUi  aent  Mnil^iatM  to  the  admoL'  Under  the  organisation  eataUiihad 
ia  1810^  with  anch  ■»""'*"■■""  aa  ezparience  aaggaated,  (hia  achool  baa 
eoolinaed  to  exert  a  powerfhl  infloeoee  on  the  eanae  of  popular  edoc^ 
tion  through  that  aection  of  Prance,  audit  now  ranba  not  only  aa  tha  old- 
eat,  bat  one  of  the  beat  in  Eunqie.  Tha  department  of  Upper  Rhine, 
witneeiing  the  reanlta  of  thiaa^ariinant  in  the  Deifljibaring  oonoane% 
•ppraprinted  aiz  thonaand  franca  to  found  aoholarah^  for  the  benefit  ol 
n  certain  number  of  candidalea  in  the  aeminary  at  Straabonrg.  Accord- 
if^  to  a  Rqjurt  of  M.  Oniaot  to  the  King,  in  1833,  it  ^pean  that  tba 
atale  of  primary  edoeatlon  m  tba  two  dapartmenta  eosatilnliiv  the  A^M^ 
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tmj  oT  Stfubcmrg,  wai  Ikr  in  mdymaea  of  toy  other  wctioo  of  Frsaee. 
Qodd  aebool*  were  inoic  awDeroo* ;  fewer  oommoDee  were  dertitale  of 
■cboolt;  and  the  alow  and  dcfeetiye  toetlwd  of  iodividnal  iiMtnicUoD  bed 
given  place  lo  more  lively  end  limiiltaDeope  niethods  of  cUn  uMAruction. 
"Indl  reqiecta  thenperioriljroTlhe  popular  acbooU  k  •trikiog,  bimI  the 
Mimciiaa  of  the  people  ia  as  geneisl  ihot  thia  auperioritf  ia  mainly  due 
to  the  exiateoee  ofthia  Nimnal  ScbooL" 

The  eatabliahtneot  of  two  Nonnal  Schoola  for  tbe  departmenta  of  Mo- 
aelie  and  Meuae,  in  1^0,  waa  followed  bjr  the  aame  remlta,— the  eatob- 
MiHieW  of  ttkaok  in  ounminua  befiire  dMtitate,  and  the  improreawnt 
of  aeboota  already  in  operation,  by  the  intndnctioa  Abetter  methoda.  In 
1888  a  new  kapnlae  waa  given  to  odocatioDaL  impwwBment  by  pubUe- 
apiriled  individuaU  ud  lcBo6ertf  aasodatkioi  Id  hri%  and  other  paxta  of 
FraiHf ,  whifh  IH  tir  thff  firtiiMiahmtnt  nf  a  ffwirth  Nnmial  ^f hiwl  mtba 
dapartmeDt  of  Veageii^  Bnd«  titb  in  that  <tf  Uaolh.  Aboot  the  auw 
tiiDeaNormateoaraeafitMtraetionwaacqMnedintbeeollega  oTCbarle- 
viUe,  for  the  dqnrtmeat  of  Ardennea,  and  the  fiwndaticBia  of  auperior 
Honnnl  Bebnla  were  Ud  at  D^oo,  Orlaona,  and  Bourgea,  aa  well  aa  n 
TniniBgSebooifartfaeBnitheRofUMChriattanDactrinaBtRonen.  At 
the  ektae  of  IBKI^  there  were  thirteen  Normal  Scboolam  operation.  The 
navameot  already  ooounonoed,  reoeived  a  new  ii^olae  in  the  right  dirae- 
tlan  by  the  Revntntiiin  of  1 830,  wtaicb  in  thia  recoct  waa  a*  beneficent  aa 
the  R«volatioa  of  1791  waa  diMattoua.  In  the  three  yean  immedialcly 
foDowing  the  change  ofdyaaaty  in  1830,  thirty|£«ir  new  Normal  Scbeola 
wen  eatabliahed  in  diSerent  aectiooa  of  Fmnoe,  and  whoever  they  were 
aatobliahed  they  eontribated  to  the  opsnbg  of  primary  achoola  in  eota- 
mnnea  before  daatitnte,  aid  of  diffnai^  a  knowledge  d'  better  methoda 
among  teodtera  who  did  not  reaort  fa>  tfaeae  eeniaariea.  9it  the  moat 
auqiicioaa  event  waa  the  pnblicatioa  of  Vi,CwKafm''Beporloatieoo»- 
ditioa«fi*ublieInttnMiiimmtevenUi^0»StaU§i^Q9ntatiy,ttnde^>»- 
tiaMg  m  Pnuria,^  in  1832.  A  oonaidenUe  portioa  of  Ihia  rqiort  waa 
devoted  to  an  account  (d*  the  beat  Narmal  Bchoolaof  Proaaa,  and  te  the 
moat  eropbotic  raoommendatioa  of  the  aama  policy  in  France.  The  fot 
towing  valnaUo  anggcatiuna  were  made  en  thia  aobjeet,  moit  of  whieh 
mreaulHeqnantlyNnbadiedin  AelAWofPrimniylnatniotioa,  and  the 
RegnlatkiH  of  the  Uioiater  relating  to  Normal  Bidioola. 

"I  have  already  remarked,  that  aa  every  conmuna  mntt  have  fta  pri- 
mary aebool,  ao  every  denartment  muat  have  ita  primary  Nonnal  BcmoL 
ITtliiB  aune  law  wtueh  anoU  render  the  tbrmer  imperative  on  the  om»- 
iMMtt,  ahould  reader  the  latter-  equally  ioiperative  on  the  department^ 
we  ahonld  have  made  a  great  advance.  If^tbe  law  doea  not  go  ao  &r  aa 
that,  you  mnat  at  all  eventa  come  at  (he  aame  reaulta  by  adminiatretive 
meaaorea ;  yira  moat  require  >every  conacsil-geoeral  <a  a  department 
throngfa  the  medium  of  the  praTeet,  to  vote  fonda  ibr  the  eatabliahment  of 
a  primary  Nornut  SebooL  mdcr  condition  of  bindiog  yeuraelf  to  contrib- 
ute a  greater  or  leaa  portun  of  the  total  e^qtenditure,  and  to  take  npoo 
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CTwli;  1.  tho  lalaiy  of  the  director,  whom  voa  wonld  nomioate;  3.  tha 
Iw.  map*,  u)d  inatramanti  aeetmaij  Sx  tae  ate  of  the  Blndenti.  It 
miMt  M  laid  down  a*  a  principle,  that  every  departineDt  mi'  .  have  it« 
Normal  School;  bot  that  aobool  ahould  be  proportioned  to  the  eitent  and 
the  wealth  of  the  department,  and  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  small 
in  one  and  large  in  another..  I  take  the  liberty  of  nferruur  to  a  very 
nmple  and  very  economical  plaaon  which  a  primary  Normal  Bcbool  may 
at  firat  be  oreaoized. 

ChooM  the  best-condoeted  primary  ichoc^  in  the  department,  that 
which  ia  in  the  handi  of  the  master  of  Ifae  greatest  ability  and  tnut-wor- 
thioaM.  Annex  to  thia  school  a  eiase  called  Notnat,  in  which  this  «me 
naatar  abaU  teach  hia  art  to  a  certain  number  ,of  young  men  of  the  d»- 
partment,  who  are  willing  to  come  to  it  to  form  Ihemaelves  lor  scboolr 
raaatera  None  should  be  admitted  till  ailer  aa  examination,  made  by  » 
commiasion  a^Kiinted  by  you.  Thia  commisiion  moat  aeod  you  the  re- 
■ultaofitalabMs:  anditirauldbeweU  thattheadmiaaionof  toestadenlg 
to  the  [Miniary  NonnalSchocd  should  be  aipied  by  yon,  wiattwoaMia 
theadnuaatoaofatudenlBto  the  great  Normal  Scboot  for  the  inatnictioo 
of  the  aeooDd  degree.  This  imairNormal  School  ought  never  to  be  placed 
hi  a  veiT  large  town,  the  iofloeDce  of  which  would  be  adverse  lo  that 
qmrit  olpover^, hnnulity and  pea«^ so necaasary  (o the  studeDts.  There 
ii  iM  objection  lo  their  being  day^pn|ii^  provided  they  are  raqioQsible  for 
their  cood  act  out  of  the  house.  Nor  is  it  neceaaarvtttat  all  should  receive 
exbibitiona,  or  purees^  especially  whole  puraea.  In  all  amall  tonus  there 
are  fiiiiiiH—  in  which  a  young  man  may  m  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
300  franca  a  year,  (KO))  Mthat  3000  franea,  (9600,)  prudeaUy. divided 
into  whole,  halij  and  qoiurter  poises,  would  eaaUw  defray  the  cost  of  ten  or 
fifteen  atudenta.  Give  tha  maater  the  title  of  Director  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  would  be  a  real  «in  to  him,  inasinach  as  it  would  uicreaae 
hia  oouHdeiationi  and  for  the  ^ditional  labor  you  impose  upon  him,  give 
bimaa^aryof700or8001rancB.  Addayearlyallowance  of400  or  300 
fisDca  for  boc^  mapa,  and  other  thiog*  requirMl  in  teaching ;  and  tiiua, 
fir  5000  francs,  ($1000.)  at  the  utmost,  you  have  a  small  Normal  School, 
which  will  be  extremely  oaeTiiI  to  the  department  The  pupils  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  it  if  they  choooe,  in  a  year,  provided  they  oe  able  to  go 
through  the  examinaticm  at  quitting,  on  which  depends  their  obtaining 
the  brevet  of  primary  teacher.  Yes,  it  rests  with  you,  by  meana  of  a 
circular  to  thiae&ct  addressed  to  all  the  prefeetaof  the  kiogdam,  to  hava 
hi  a  bw  months,  eighty-lbur  mall  primary  Normal  S<^ioou  in  Franco. 
The  [dan  which  I  propose  does  not  commit  you  to  any  future  measures, 
yet  it  at  once  covera  France  with  Nimnal  Schoola  which  wiU  aupdy  otir 
Brat  wants.  It  is  for  time,  seal,  inteUigeaee,  and  pentevenaee  to  do  tiw 
tesL  There  mnst  alwaya  neceaaaiily  be  a  great  diSerenca  amoiMt  tb* 
Normal  Schocda  of  our  ei^^-^firar  departmeitta  j  but  the  beet  way  la.  to 

f,  o^  graduaUy  inqtroriiu^  m  propordon  as  experienoe  showa  you  wW 
required.  Even  with  tUa  wise  tardineae,  Uuee  or  four  years  will  suffiea 
to  imimiveall'theae  small  Normal  Schools,  and  to  raise  a  great  aumber 
lo  the  rank  of  camjdete  great  Nnrmal  Sciumls. 

The  difference  between  a  great  and  a  amaU  Normal  School  ceoaiala  in 
Ihia :  a  amall  Nonnal  Bebocrt  is  only  aa  appendage  lo  a  primary  sobod, 
irtiilat  a  great  Normal  ScbocJ  ia  an  eatahfiebment  subsisting  by  and  for 
hsd^  to  which  a  {rimary  aohool  (and  if  poaaible  that  shmud  conpris* 
both  an  elementaiy  and  a  middle  eehool)  ia  annexed. 

This  difference  gives  the  measure  of  aU  other  difiienDces.  In  tii» 
man  Normal  Bchoid  there  are  only  day-pupils,  or  at  moat  a  few  board- 
en.  In  the  great,  the  majority  may  be  boai^ers.  In  the  one,  the  coune 
may  be  terminated  in  a  year  i  in  the  other,  it  should  extend 
yean^  aa  at  Bmhl ;  and  even,  in  timc^  accordinglo  the  — 
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deparuneabi  lid  the  pottrwi  of  public  adoMLtino,  it  might  «abi«cathw 
year*,  u  in  mori  of  tlte  great  Nonnal  Schoob  of  PraiuM,— Pottdun,  fcr 
exBmpIc     TtudepartmoUiBiiutbe  tbejndfeiof  IbeimwareMUMlot 


manyeb 

which,  M 


iv  etemenury  Khoob,  can  very  well  receive  twenty  pupil*  a  yew ; 
in,  lappOMng  dte  cootve  ta  oce4^  two  or  three  yean,  amount*  to  f^y 
or  Nxty  popll*  at  a  time  b  the  achooL  Then  there  muat  be  accommoda- 
tioa  for  boarding  them,  a  large  budding,  a  greater  nnmber  of  maater^ 
more  eshibitioD*,  (bimnm,)  more  expense  of  every  aort. 

In  the  hope  that  the  few  great  primary  Normal  School*  we  already 

— w  will  MCA  be  •noceeded  hy  othen,  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  fol- 

g  maziiDL  deduced  from  general  experience,  and  (nun  all  the  data 

I  have  aecamnlated  here. 

I.  To  begin  by  giving  inatractiona  mther  than  mle* ;  to  confine  yow- 
aelf  in  theae  imtroetiao*  to  tbs  eatabUahing  of  a  few  eaMotial  point*,  and 
b>  leave  (be  reat  to  the  departmental  committee.  To  diacu**  and  decide 
thi*  nnall  number  of  point*  in  the  royal  councili  not  to  multiply  ihem, 
bat  inflexibly  to  enEHBe  their  exeeutwa  The  fewer  tbey  are,  the  more. 
caiy  will  thi*  execution  be,  and  the  mnv  nuceptiblB  wilfthey  be  of  ap- 
plicstioo  to  all  the  Normal  School*  of  France ;  ra  that  there  would  be  a 
eomiDon  gTouudwork  for  all ;  a  onity,  which,  paaaing  from  the  Normal 
School*  into  the  whole  body  of  pqMlar  education,  wowd  have  a  beneficial 
influenee  in  rtrengthening  the  natioaal  uoitjr.  At  the  mme  time,  thi* 
unity  would  not  be  pnjndicial  to  local  diverntiea;  for  the  departmental 
eommittee  would  be  deaired  to  applv  vour  general  initructioD*  acoordiag 
to  the  peculiar  manner*  or  u*Bfe*  of  tne  department  From  the  comhim- 
tion  oTthe  miifbrmity  ot  theae  uMtroclion^  with  the  direr*igr  of  amogs- 
menta  wUch  the  pradotoe  and  intelligence  of  the  eommiuee,  and  um 
experience  of  each  year,  will  recommend,  a  act  fd"  re^ulatioiM  for  each 
Nonnal  School  will  gradually  aria&^more  or  le**  definitive,  and  tberefcK* 
fit  to  be  made  public  The  plan  ofatudy  of  the  great  Normal  School  at 
Pari*,  for  the  «upply  of  the  royal  and  eocnmunal  colUgt*.  u  the  fruit  erf* 
fifteen  years'  expenence.  Thw  achool,  which  wa*  founded  in  1810^  had 
no  wriuen  law*  till  1815.  We  made  important  modification*  in  those 
bw*  at  the  Revolution  of  1830,  end  it  wa*  not  (U!  tbeo  that  we  ventured 
to  print  them,  a*  the  re*ult,  nearly  definitive,  or  at  lea*t  likely  to  endure 
for  *ome  time,  of  all  the  experiment*  •aeee*uvely  tried.  Let  lu  imitate 
ttu*  cantioii,  and  begin  with  a  eimple  aet  of  iutruetioa*  from  the  rainirter. 
Rule*  for  the  atudie*  and  the  di*eipli])e  will  gradually  ariae.  Every  year 
will  modify  them.  The  important  thing  i^  to  axact  an  aocorate  account 
<^the  proceeding*  and  reaiut*  of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  director,  and 
trananutled  to  yoo,  together  with  all  um  neceaaary  document*,  by  the  de- 
partmental committee  and  the  prefect,  who  will  aobjoht  (heir  own  opiniao. 
Then,  and  then  only,  you  will  mtei^oae  your  autlKirity,  with  that  of  the 
royal  council,  which  will  reviae  thi*  report  every  year  at  thevacatioi^  and 
pmtounce  on  the  improvemeiita  to  be  introduced. 

IL  ToattaebthegreBteatpoanbleunportancetotbeohofeeofadireclor.  , 
It  i*  a  priociple  generally  ealablidied  in  Pnuaia,  that  the  goodne**  of  a 
Normal  Schotd  1*  in  exact  proportion  to  the  goodnea*  of  the  director  J  joat 
a*  the  primary  aehool  ia  what  it*  maater  i*.  What  eonatitntee  a  Nonnal 
Bchocrf  la  not  a  fine  buildingi  on  the  coDtiary,  it  i*  not  amiaa  that  it  >hoQld 
not  be  over  eommodiou*  or  ^lendid.  It  i*  not  even  the  exeelleaoe  erf*  the 
regulation*,  whieh.  witboata  fiUlhfuI  and  iotdligeot  execution  of  them, 
ate  only  a  tt*e)e**  nit  of  paper.  A  Normal  School  i*  what  it*  direetor  ia; 
He  i*  the  lifb  and  aonl  of  it.  tf  be  i*  a  man  of  ability,  be  wiU  turn  the 
pooreat  and  humbleat  elemenU  to  account ;  if  be  i*  tneapatde,  the  beat 
•nd  moat  prolific  will  remain  aterilo  in  hi*  hand*.    Let  na  by  no  meana 
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■■1m  oar  directon  mere  bafiw-ateinrdi.  A  directnr  onght  to  be  «  the 
lmdortheiii<MiB^ortaDlbnaebeiofiD>tniction,Biidlaiel  en  example 
laiUl  theotber  nMMen.  He  moat  hare  loog  fulfilled  the  duttesofa  mat- 
ter j  iwt,  in  diftrent  claMei  of  a  Nottnnl  ooutm  of  education,  to  that  he 
my  have  a  geiwral  knowledjce  of  the  whole  «y«tem ;  Mcondiy',  in  tettral 
Horarwl  Behoola,  so  that  he  mav  have  exoerienee  of  diSlcultiea  of  varioue 
Unda ;  laitly,  be  miut  not  be  placed  at  ute  head  of  a  Nocmal  School  oi 
the  higbeat  ctaat,  tW  he  ha«  been  director  of  eeveral  of  an  ioferior  cIbm, 
■o  ae  to  gredoaie  pnimotioa  acoordiog  to  oierit,  and  thui  keep  up  an  brai- 
otMole  emolatioa. 

III.  An  excellent  practice  in  Oennany  is,  to  place  the  candidate*,  im- 
nediately  oa  their  naviog  the  Normal  School,  aa  aamatant  maiten  ia 
fhiw4*  which  admit  of  two.  The  young  men  thai  bo  through  at  least  a 
jtmr  of  ai9rentioeriup,--a  very  utefhl  novitiate :  they  gain  age  aod  ex- 
perieoce,  and  tbcdr  fiml  Bt^tointmeDt  depend*  on  their  conduct  aa  aaaitt- 
ant  maMer*.  1  regard  every  gradation  as  extremely  uMful,  aod  I  think 
a  litde  gradoaled  acale  d*  power*  aod  duties  might  be  advantageoudy 
tntrodoced  into  primary  inatroctiiHi. 

1*L  Puiril  of  a  Normal  School  admitted  after  competition,  holding  a 
jlBon  or  le**  high  nok  in  the  ezamioatioa  liat  at  the  end  of  each  year 
and  quitting  the  acbool  with  auch  or  auch  a  number.  2d.  Same  pupil 
promoted  to  the  aitiiation  of  aaaiatant  master.  3d.  SchoolmaMer  aucce*- 
aivdy  in  difiereni  •efaoola  rinng  in  atdBi;  and  in  importance.  4th.  After 
ArtingniBhed  aervieea,  master  in  a  fvimary  Normal  School.  Bth.  Lastly, 
dveetcr  of  a  aebool  of  that  dum,  with  the  proapeot  of  gradoally  riaing  to 
be  direetor  of  a  numerooaaDd  malthy  Normal  School,  which  would  m  a 
pgat  eqpal  to  that  of  profesaw  of  a  royal  eoOtge.  The  human  soul  live* 
lo  the  mtnre.    it  ia  ambitiona,  because  it  ia  infinite.    Let  ua  then  open  to 
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board  at  a  Normal  SchoA  moat  be  extremely  moderate,  for  the'  young 
BWDoftliepotM^etclnasBatobeBble  toyyit  We  muat  give  only  quar- 
ter or  half  ezhibitioos,  (bonntM,)  reserviiw  two  or  three  whole  one*  for 
the  two  or  three  vonng  men,  out  tf  the  fifteen  admitted  annually,  who 
■taod  first  on  the  ust ;  and  even  this  should  not  be  continued  to  them  the 
aecood  year,  anleaa  their  coodoct  bad  been  irreproachable  and  their  appli- 
cMloa  nnremitting. 

On  the  aame  prmciple  a*  that  laid  down  above,  the  elementary  school 
aoDCxed  to  the  Normal  School  ou^t  K>t  to  be  entirely  gratuitou* ;  it 
ought  to  have  no  other  masten  than  the  (brwardest  pn^ls  of  the  Normal 
Sebool,  acting  under  Uie  direction  of  their  maaten.  The  pnrfltt  of  the 
elaaaeotaiy  acbool  for  practice  would  go  to  diminiah  the  total  coat  of  the 
Normal  School.  Aa  lor  the  middle  auiool  for  practice,  it  would  be  con- 
mry  to  the  principle  of  all  middle  school*  to  have  it  gratuiioua. 

V.  Divide  the  atodie*  of  all  Normal  Schools  into  two  parts :  during 
the  first,  the  pupil*  ahoold  be  eonmdered  limply  as  student*,  whose  ao- 
qiairements  are  to  be  confirmed,  extended,  and  methodized :  during  the 


],  aa  mastery  who  are  to  be  theoretkally  and  fcacticalljr  taught  the 

leaching.    U  the  Normal  course  only  Wu  a  y —  ""- "  "'" '' 

astrixmonti 
'  yean,  it  wo 
_        _  ,     r  wonld  give 

sebod*  annexed  lo  the  Normal  School 


ooght  lo  oceupy  at  least  rix  months ;  if  It  lasts  two  years,  it  ought  to  oc- 
eupy  a  year ;  if  three  yean,  it  would  still  occupy  only  a  year.  The  stn- 
donl*  m  thie  last  year  wonld  give  lessons  in  the  elementary  and  middle 


.  _.   a  at  quitting  ought  to  bo  more  rigid  than  that  nt 

eratering  the  aelwoL  The  important  thmg  i*  to  have  young  men  t^good 
eafMci^,  even  if  tbey  know  little;  tat  they  will  learn  rapidly:  while 
saaM,iriio  might  not  tie  defleieat  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acquired  tmoir-  \t^ 


maMera.    NolatitndeifbBteveFiii  . , , 

inatioa  at  departnn.  Hera,  nteUigMiM  mmt  diinr  itarif  in  jmHiTe 
UtainmaMa,  mum  opponunity  to  acquire  dwm  haa  been  gfven.  Notbinff 
hut  negUgcDM  «an  nave  atood  in  their  my,  and  that  ne^^Hiee  wookl 
be  die  ffreateat  orftU  Atulta.  This  latter  examiDation,  dwrenire,  nnMbe 
directed  to  aaeertain  the  aoquirad,  and  not  the  nolnral  fituea*.  Bat  in 
the  eiamlmtwa  oa  entering,  I  wMi  tbnt  the  CotnnrfMion  elMotd  sMn 
particulariy  inquire  into  the  talent*  uid  nataral  bent,  and,  above  aH,  into 
the  morel  character  and  dispcwition  A  little  diecretionafy  power  ought 
to  be  eonSded  to  it  Tfan  appliea  more  especially  to  tnoae  Normal 
BchoolB,  the  coune  of  which  lasta  two  or  tb^  yean.  Three  yean  of 
■tudy  will  not  give  intelligence;  but  Aey  will  gire  all  the  neeeenry 
attainmenta  in  abundance. 

VII.  It  ia  my  earnest  derire,ABtoonfer«nee^ahoald  be fbnnedamoBg 
theichoolmastereoreach  eantoa  I  wiah  it,  but  havebut  littlehMMoTit, 
at  leaat  at  firat  Bueh  conhrenoeaMqtpDMbolh  too  great  nWeferthdr 
profeaaion,  and  too  great  a  faibiliarity  with  the  spirit  of  Bi 


thing  much  more  eaay  to  acconi^ab  ia,  that  during  the  Taeationa  of  the 
mimary  aelioala,  a  certain  number  oTmaalera  duold  repair  to  the  Normal 
Bohool  of  the  deportroent  to  perfect  themaelve*  m  tbi*  or  that  partioidar 
branch,  and  to  receive  leaaooa  approprtate  to  their  wanta,  as  ia  the  case 
in  Praeaia.  This  time  would  be  very  naefnlly,  and  even  v«ty  agreeaUr 
employed ;  for  the  young  roaatera  wouM  be  brou^t  into  eootact  witli 
the;r  old  iDatnietan  and  compaiuonB,  and  would  have  an  ^iportumty  of 
renewing  and  cementing  old  friend^ipa.  Here  would  be  an  intemating 
prospect  for  them  every  year.  For  such  an  object,  m  muM  not  grodge 
a  little  expeme  for  their  jonmey  and  their  residence.  I  aboidd  therefore 
wiah  that  the  vacaliona  of  the  primary  iehoola,  which  moat  be  ngalMcA 
by  certain  agricultural  labors,  anould  alvraya  preeedethoaeof  theprimaiy 
Nonnal  Schoota,  in  order  that  the  mastera  of  the  former  might  be  able  to 
lake  adrantage  of  the  leaaone  in  the  latter,  and  might  be  preaent  at  the 

— •■' —  examinations  of  the  third  year   ■—*•—' '■•  '^  —  — -■' — •  — 

ir  the  young  acting  masters, 
lam  convincedoftheutility  of  having  an  Inapeetor  of  primary  adioola 
for  each  department,  who  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 

King  from  scbool  to  echool,  in  atirrmg  up  the  seal  (rf*  the  masters,  in  giv- 
j  a  right  direction  to  that  of  the  commnnal  committeea,  and  in  keedng 
up  a  general  and  very  bene6ciBl  harmony  among  the  motre*  and  the 
cum.  It  ia  unnecessary  for  meto  aar,  that  this  inapeetor  ought  alwaya 
to  hi  some  old  master  of  a  Normal  Schot^  aelected  for  his  talents,  and 
■till  more  for  hi*  tried  character.  Bntif  thie  institution,  which  is  unfver- 
tal  in  Germany,  were  not  popular  among  us,  nearly  the  aerae  remlta 
might  be  obtained  by  authorizing  the  director,  or  in  default  of  htm,  some 
masters  of  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  the  echoola  ot 
the  department  eviry  year,  during  the  vacation  of  theb  own  aehoot,  and 
to  do  what  would  be  done  by  the  inqtector  above  named.  They  muld 
find  great  fteilitiea  from  their  old  habit*  of  inlercouree  and  fKenMip  with 
most  of  the  mastera,  over  whom  they  would  exereiae  almoat  a  paternal 
influence.  On  the  other  band,  they  wonld  gab)  by  theae  viaila,  and  would 
acquire  a  continually  increaaiRg  experimce,  whidi  would  turn  to  the  ad- 
Tanta^  of  the  Normal  School*.  Ton  have  aeen  that  in  Prusala,  beridea 
the  visits  of  theclrtle-inspectorB,the  directors  ofNormal  BchoolBiaueviaiU 
ations  of  this  kiiui,  for  whicb  they  receive  some  very  slender  remoneration ; 
for  these  little  journeya  are  sonrcea  of  pleaaun  to  tbem,  as  well  as  of  util- 
ity to  the  public. 


L.OtH^IC 


[.  L«l  Mdidhj,  rather  than  oxteDt,  ba  atawd  at,  in  th*  cootm  •Tio- 


whauoerer  thorooahly,  h  an 
I,  nothiiw  ia  n  pralUie  aa  MM 
^  point  for  a  thooaand  othem 


It  be  avoided  at  any  rate.    The  ateady  o 
■Bwt  be  gone  throngb  to  knew  anything  wltauoerer  tl 
adnuraUe  diacipUne  kir  the  mind.    Beaide*,  nr"'''—  ■'-  - 
lUt^  wall  known }  it  ia  on  ezcelleot  atartrng  pi 

Tbe  final  emminatiena  mart  be  mainly  direeled  to  the  element*,— tbej' 
Buat  probe  to  the  boUom,  tbey  mnM  keqi  ariidity  alwaya  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitiooa  metnoda  and  excloaive  ^atema :  attend,  above 
■It,  to  reaolti,  that  ia  to  aay,  to  aolid  acquinemenla ;  and,  with  a  view  ts 
them,  eonault  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  mbject, « 
ednem  and  eontinni^  in  the  Immmm,  with  an  ardent  love  for  Uw  bi 
ofteeching,  ere  worth  all  the  generalnileaand  method*  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  atody  eotnmun  to  all  aebook  ought  to  be  the  Frenoh 
tengne;  the  JMt  pronnnciatioo  of  worda,  and  the  purity  and  coneetneaa 
of  bnefuagre.  By  this  nieena  the  national  language  would  inaeoMUy 
■npersede  tne  rode  unintelligible  dialecti  and  pmvincialiama.  In  ihe  Nor- 
bbI  Scboi^  when  German  ia  alill  the  language  oT  the  peojrfe,  German 
and  French  mnat  both  be  latv^t,  in  omiar  not  to  offend  againat  local 
Bttaebmeot^  and  at  the  Mune  tine  lo  implant  the  qiirit  of  natioiielitf. 

XL  Without  n^ecting  f^yaical  acience,  and  toe  knoiriedge  «pplie». 
Ue  to  the  arta  of  life,  we  mi»t  m^e  moral  aoienee,  which  ia  oTlar  higbar 
importance,  our  mam  obi«ct  The  mind  and  die  character  are  what  s 
tnw  maater  ought,  above  all,  lo  bahion.  WemuMlaythefonndationaaf 
motalliTein  theaaoborouryoaogmaBterfl,KndlhBraBN«  wemurtpkce 
religjooa  inatraotion,— that  ii,  to  ^eak  dittinctly,  Chriatian  inatruction,— in 
tbe  irat  tank  in  the  education  ol^aur  Normal  Scbotda.  Leaving  to  tite 
ewt,  or  to  the  paitor  of  the  place,  the  cam  of  inttiUingthedootrineepcflb* 
tier  lo  eaeh  commanioo.  we  moat  comtitule  religion  a  meeial  object  of 
ioatraetton,  which  mott  have  ita  plaea  ia  each  year  of  the  Normal  oouraet 
aothatat  theendoftheemirecontae,  theyoanemaatera,  withnnt  being 
dNologiana,  may  have  a  clear  and  preciae  knowtod^  ortbehirtory,doo- 
Irinea,  aiid,  above  all,  the  moral  precepta  oT  ChriaUanity.  Withoot  tlii% 
Ihe  pupila^  irtwn  tbey  beeome  moaters.  would  be  ioc^aUe  of  givina  any 
otherreligtouafaMtruotioii  than  the  mecoanical  repetition  <^  the  calecniMn, 
whidi  would  be  quite  inaufficient  I  would  particulailv  urse  thia  point, 
which  it  the  moM  important  and  tbe  moat  delicate  of  all.  ^fiire  V>«  can 
dedde  on  what  abouldeMMtiMte  a  true  primary  Normal  Bcbool,  wemnat 
determine  what  ought  (o  be  the  character  d*  a  aimple  elementaiy  acbool, 
that  ia,  a  humble  vUlageacbooL  The  popular  achoola  of  a  natioa  oagfat 
(o  be  imbued  with  the  religioua  mrit  oi  that  nation.  Now  wilhou|  going 
into  the  question  of  diveraitiea  oT  doctrine,  ia  Chriatianity,  ~~     ''  ~~'  '*" 

__.._,.  _«.. 1_  ""mncej    It  can  not  be  denied  t 

peel  the  religion  of  the  people,  <. .  _  ^ 
destroying  it,  tbeo,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
meaoa  lo  have  it  tangbt  in  the  peopled  achoola.  But  if  the  object  we 
propoae  to  outaelvea  is  tolallv  diflerent,  we  mnrt  teach  our  children  that 
religion  irtiich  civilized  our  lathera;  that  rdigionwboee  IU>ertll  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  (p'ral  institution*  of  modern  times. 
Wc  must  also  permit  the  dergy  to  fulfil  their  first  dnty,—the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  imtructioo.  But  in  order  (o  stand  the  teat  of  this  superin- 
tendence with  honor,  the  achoolniaaler  most  be  enabled  to  give  adequate 
relwtoua  inatruetioD  i  olherwiae  parents,  in  order  to  be  aure  that  their 
chiMren  receive  a  gixid  religious  education,  will  require  ua  to  appwnt 
ecdeaJasticB  as •cboolmaaters,  which, thongh  aaauredlybeller titan  luying 
itreligioas  scbocdmaatera,  womM  be  liable  to  very  serioua  objections  M 
vaiious  kind*.    The  lea*  we  doMre  oat  achoola  to  be  eccleaiaatical,  th|^^ 


uuoine  queauon  oi  oiverwuea  oi  oootrme,  la  ^nn 
leligiCBi  of  the  people  of  France!  It  can  not  be  i 
Iben,  is  it  04W  oojeot  to  reqwel  the  religion  of  the 
If  we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  tbeo,  I 


ii  it  not,  t( 
denied  that  it  j*.  I  aak 
people,  or  to  destroy  iti 
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man  ought  Qtty  to  be  Chrktian.  It  neeonuilr  fiiUain,  that  Otatcmm 
beaeauneoTapecklreligiiHMiBatnMticHiinaarNoniwlSchaaU.  Rel^ 
fioo  M,  in  my  «yea,  Ibe  beat,  perlMpa  the  only,  boau  of  popuUr  edueai- 
twa  I  know  wnMifaiiig  of  Europe,  aad  never  hare  I  Men  goad  echode 
where  the  apirit  or  ChrMlian  charitT  ma  waotiog.  Primary  iitatnictioD 
Bouruhe*  in  three  conntrtH,  HoHaad,  Bcotlaod,  and  Gennanr;  in  all  it  u 
pmfbandly  religiona.  It  w  nid  to  be  m  m  America.  The  mtle  popular 
matmction  I  erer  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  prieate.  In  France,  with 
few  exception*,  oar  beet  eehocMfbr  the  poor  are  thoae  of  the  fYtret  de  la 
i>«M>wCknfi«HK,(BrothenaftheChrHtiai>  Doctrine.)  TheM  are  fEicts 
which  it  i«  neceaeaiy  to  be  incawantly  repeating  to  certain  penone.  I^et 
tbem  go  into  theKhoolcortbe  poor, — let  themlcani  what  patience,  what 
ntlgnatioo,  are  reqaired  to  induce  a  man  to  penevere  in  to  toileome  an 
employment  Have  better  nuTMe  ever  been  lonnif  than  thoee  benevolent 
nana  who  beatow  on  poverty  all  thoae  atteniioaa  we  pay  to  wealth! 
There  are  thinga  in  human  aociety  which  can  neither  be  conceired  nor 


■eeompUdied  without  virtue, — that  ia  to  aav,  when  apeakiog  of  the  maaa, 
witboat  religion.  The  acboda  for  the  middle  claaaea  maybe  an  object  ef 
^eenlation ;  but  the  connlry  aehooli^  the  miaeraUe  liuia  ai 


Boulh,  in  the  weat.  in  Brilanny,  in  the  moontaio*  of  Aurergne,  and,  with- 
it  going  w  fhr,  the  loweat  acboota  of  our  great  cUiea,  of  noia  iiau^  wiU 
iver  bold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  peraona  aeeking  a  ronunera- 


occupation.    There  vSl  dwibtleia  be  aome  pbiloai^hera  inapired 
the  (uxlent  philanlhropv  of  Saint  Vineent  de  Paule,  without  hii  reli- 


(ing 

wi& , , 

giona  enthoaiBan^  who  would  devote  theouetvee  to  thiaanetera  vocation: 
DiU  the  queetion  m  not  to  tmve  here  and  there  a  nmater.  We  have  more 
than  forty  thouaand  achoc^  to  aerve,  and  it  wen  wiae  to  call  religion  to 
the  aid  of  our  inauBeieat  meana,  were  it  but  ior  the  alleviation  of  the 
liAnniajy  burdena  c^lhe  nation.  Either  you  muat  laviab  the  treararea 
of  theBtate.and  thereveooea  of  the  coauHMMa,  in  ndw  to  give  high 
aalariea,  and  even  penaioDa,  to  that  new  order  of  tntdeanten  callM  achool- 
maatara .  nr  •»«  -»._>  .u^  »..^.u.  .>.«•  .—Q  Jq  wlthout  Cluiatian  charity, 


le  give  to  the  teacheraof  tbepe^le.    ThemareIthinkofaUthii^tlL_ 
e  1  look  at  the  tchooi*  intbia  ooanUry,the  more  I  talk  with  the  dired^ 
on  of  Normal  Schocda  and  eouncilora  of  the  mimrtry,  the  more  I  am 
'' — -•■ ■>  -3  the  conviction  that  we  muat  make  any  efibrta  or  any 


Mcriocee  to  come  to  a  good  underatandidg  with  the  clei«r  en  the  nibjeet 
of  popular  education,  and  to  eonatitnto  religion  a  tftcmi  and  very  eare- 
RiUy-taught  branch  of  inatmctkm  in  our  prmiary  Nwmal  Sehoola 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  thW  advice  will  grate  on  the  eara  of  many  per- 
aooa,  and  that  lahall  be  thought  extremdy  devout  at  Paria.  Yet  it  ii  not 
ftom  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  addreaa  voa  The  man  who  bolda 
Ibii  luigtmge  to  yon  ia  a  iniloaopheiv  fiHmeny  didiked,  and  even  perw 
euled,  by  tlw  prieithood ;  but  thiapbiloaopher  baa  a  mind  too  little  afiect- 
ed  by  the  recollection  of  hia  own  inanltt,  and  k  too  wdl  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  biatoij,  not  to  regard  rriigion  aa  an  iodeatraeti- 
Uepower;  genuine  Chri*tiam^,aa  a  meana  of  civiHaatinn  for  the  peiyl^ 
and  a  neeeaaary  aupport  for  thoee  on  whom  aociAy  impoae*  irkaome  and 
humble  dutiea,  without  the  ali^teat  pruapect  oftbrtune,  without  the  leart 
gratification  of  aelf-loTe. 

1  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  thia  kog  report  May  it  be  of 
nae  to  yoo  in  the  important  wwrk  irtiieh  now  ennisea  vour  attentionl 
Hy  illuatrioua  colleague,  H.  Cnvier,  haa  already  enimitea  to  Pranoe  the 
organixatioQ  of  primaiy  inatmction  in  Holland.  The  experienee  of  0«p- 
manv,  and  particularly  of  PmHia,ou^t  not  to  be  loattnnnua.  National 
rivalriea  or  auUpathiea  would  hen  be  eomidetely  out  at  plaas.  I  The  Ima . 
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cTeBtnesa  of  a  pmple  doea  not  conaiit  in  boTTowing  noth[ng  rn>m  otber^ 
Eat  in  borrowing  rrom  hU  whstever  iagotxl.  and  inperfectiDjf  whatever  it 
appropriates. 

t  Rui  aa  ffreat  an  enemy  as  anjr  one  to  artificial  imitatioiw ;  but  it  ii 
mere  puaitlaniniilf  to  reject  a  thin^  for  no  oilier  reason  than  that  it  ha« 
bmn  uiought  good  by  othera.  With  the  promptitude  and  justneas  of  iIm 
Preach  undersiandioS]  and  the  indeitnictible  unity  of  our  national  cJior- 
Bcler,  we  mav  aeaimitate  all  that  ia  ^ood  in  other  countriea  without  Tear 
of  ceasing  to  be  ouraelvea.  Placed  in  the  center  of  Europe,  poMessing 
erery  variety  ofcliroate,  bordering  onall  civilized  naliona,  and  holding  up 
perpetual  intercourae  with  them,  France  is  easentially  cosmopolitan ;  and 
indeed  thia  is  the  main  source  of  her  great  influence.  Besidea,  civilized 
Europe  DOW  forms  but  one  gVeal  ramily.  Weconstantly  imitate  England 
in  all  that  cancernB.autwardLre,the  mechanical  arta,  and  physical  reHne- 
menta;  why,  then,  should  we  bluah  to  borrow  aometniw  tram  kind,  boo- 
est  ploua,  learned  Oeraaoy,  in  what  regards  inward  life  and  th«  nurtora 
oftheaDull 

For  my  own  part,  I  avow  my  high  esteem  and  peculiar  afiection  for 
the  Qennan  people;  and  I  am  happy  ihet  my  miaaion  proved  to  them 
that  the  revolution  of  July.— that  revolution,  as  neceaaary  and  (U  just  aa 
the  lefptimate  right  of  selr-derenie ;  that  revolution,  sprung  from  the 
tmaniioous  resistance  of  a  great  people  to  a  capricioua  aggression,  an 
open  violation,  not  of  hypothetical  ri^ta,  but  oriiberties  secured  by  law, — 
ia  not,  as  its  enemiea  [vetend,  a  return  to  the  impiety,  the  llcentiouaneaa 
and  the  corruption  of  a  &tal  period ;  but,  on  tlte  contrary,  the  signal  for 
a  general  impravement  in  opinion  and  in  morals ;  since  one  of  the  nrat  acta 
orthenew  government  haa  been  the  holy  enterprise  of  the  amelioration  (£ 
public  education,  of  which  the  Inatructioa  of  the  people  ia  the  baaia." 

With  thia  preparation, — a  good  begiiming  already  made  in  aeveral  de- 
partments, and  the  long  and  aucceaaiul  experience  of  Pniaaia  and  other 
Genuaa  atatea  before  him, — a  regulation  waa  framed  by  M.  Guizot,  and 
niKtioned  by  the  Council  of  Puidic  InMraction,  by  which,  in  oonnecban 
with  the  law  of  1833,  a  aystem  c^  Normal  Schools  baa  been  established 
and  ia  fast  regenerating  the  elementary  mstructJon  in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  system : 

Eacb  department  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  eonjunetion  with  other 
neighboring  depanmenla,  to  supportone  Normal  School  for  the  education 
of  its  Bctioormastera. 

The  eipenae  of  thia  establishment  for  building,  apparatus,  and  inslruo- 
twD,  is  borne  mainly  by  the  department,  whilal  ue  direction  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  it  is  vesteid  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  ia  re< 
sponsible  to  the  Cbamben^  of  both  t>{  which  he  ia  an  ez  officio  member, 
lor  the  right  exerciae  of  his  power. 

The  immediate  management  of  Normal  Sdioota  and  of  the  model 
•chools  annexed  ia  committed  to  a  Director  who  is  af^inted  by  the  Min- 
iater,  on  the  presentation  of  the  prefect  of  the  deportment,  and  the  rector 
of  tiiB  academy.  These  directors  are  paid  wholly  or  partially  from  the 
public  funds  set  apart  by  the  department  for  public  instruction.  If  the 
oepartment  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  sufficient  funds,  the  govem- 
mani  enforces  the  rollection  of  the  neceaaary  tax ;  if  the  department  is 
overburdened,  the  govermneot  contributes  its  aid. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  bowrd,  the  pupila  are  asaiated  by  p^tuities,  or 
borsariea,  which  Uie  communes,  departmental  the  dniveraitv,  the  stale, 
and  even  individuals,  have  eatabliahed  for  this  purpoae.  These  burse* 
are  asoally  granted  in  halves  or  quartera,  tbe  rest  oi  the  expense  being^  |  ^ 


bone  by  Ibe  popita.  Of  1944  papiI-t«Mb««  to  1834, 130S  wen  bmus 
cTths  depwlmenta,  118  of  the  eonunaneii,  845  of  the  (tato,  and  373  wan 
naiiiuuiwd  U  thdr  owa  expenoe. 

Every  candidale  for  admiMfoa  to  Ihoae  faslitatioiML  and  to  the  tayrf- 
mtat  at  a  boatte.or  any  port  of  one,  must  biod  himaeir  lo  follow  thepro- 
fisMJOD  of  a  poTuh  •cbootniaaler  for  ten  yean  at  leaat  after  quitting  tha 
irwtitutba;  and  to  reirabarse  it  for  the  wholeB^eDMoThianiauitafMnoiL 
if  lie  fail  to  fulfill  hia  decenoiol  engageiDeiit  He  must  have  com^teo 
hi*  lixleealh  year;  and  bcBidea  the  ordinary  elementary  acquirameBl^ 
muat  produce  evidence  both  of  good  prenoua  character,  and  of  seoeiw 
intelligeoce  and  a^tude  to  leam.  Moat  of  tlie  bnmriea  aro  a^odgod 
D  a  cmnparalive  trial  anKHW  competitora,  who  are  likely  to  becMHo 


•very  year  more  numeroiu :  '  .  

amiiged  and  oonducled,  that  it  tenda  to  raiie  hi^tar  and  higher  the 
standard  of  previoua  acquirement 

Theconraeof  inatructioD  and  braining  (o  which  the  youth  ia  thua  intro- 
duced, occupicH  two  years  of  eleven  months  each,  t.  e.  from  the  flrtt  of 
October  to  the  first  of  the  ensuing  September,  and  emtKace*  the  follow- 
ing objects : — 

1st  Moral  and  religious  iostroction.  The  latter,  in  as  lat  as  it  Is  dis- 
tinct from  the  fonuer,  is  given  by  the  clergyman  of  Uw  particular  ftilh 
which  the  pupil  ha^ieo*  to  pn^esa. 

2d.  Reading,  with  the  grammar  of  their  own  language. 

3d.  Arithmelie,  including  an  intimate  and  practi^  acqtmiatance  with 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  tinowledge  is  made  to 
hold  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  program  of  instructioD,  as  aSbrdiog  tha 
best  means  of  introdocine  that  admiraUe  system  into  the  habits  of  the 
French  people,  amoag  whom,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  is  still  fat 
from  beii^  generally^  adopted. 

4th.  Linear  drawing,  and  oonsUuciion  of  diagrams,  land-measnring, 
and  other  apfdioalions  h  practical  geometry. 

Sth.  Eleromts  oi  pbysiesl  science,  with  a  q>ecial  view  to  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  life. 

6th.  Music,  taught  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear. 

7th.  Gymnastics. 

Sth.  The  elements  of  general  geogn^y  and  history,  and  the  particu- 
lar geograf^y  and  history  of  France. 

dtk  The  pupilB  are  iastrucled,  and,  wherever  the  locality  admits,  exer- 
cised also,  in  the  rearing  of  esculent  vegetables,  and  in  the  pruning  and 
grafting  <H  trees. 

10th.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  simi^er  legal 
fomiB  and  civil  deeds. 

A  library  for  the  use  at  the  pupils  is  fitted  up  within  the  premises ;  and 
D.  sum  is  set  apart  every  year  for  the  purchase  of  such  works  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction  may  judge  liiiely  to  be  useful  to  the  young 
schoolmasters. 

The  course  of  study  is,  for  the  present,  limited  to  two  years,  instead  of 
three,  which  is  the  term  ultimately  contemplated  as  the  most  desirable. 
During  the  second  of  those  jears,  instruction  in  the  principles  (rf*  the  art  of 
teaching  is  kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  for  the  last  six  months,  in  partic- 
ular, the  pupils  ore  Irained  to  the  practical  a^jdicadon  of  the  most  ^proved 
metnods,  bv  being  employed  as  assistants  in  the  different  classes  of  the 
primary  schools,  which  are  iavariabiy  annexed  to  the  Normal,  and  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  establiabment. 

The  director,  besides  ^neral  superintendence,  is  charged  with  some 
bnportant  branch  of  the  instruction ;  the  rest  is  devolved  on  his  adjunct^ 
or  astjsmnt  masters,  who  reside  in  the  establishment 

Any  graduate  of  a  Normal  School  can  attend  any  oTlheconrsei  of  In* 


nnoRTorinniuiscBooumFUMoi.  in 

■traction  in  tbe  Noniud  School  oTlhe  department  in  wbich  he  retides,  to 
loam  Dew  raetboda,  or  impriiTe  bia  prenom  Bcqairementa.  The  depart' 
meats  are  aathoriaed  to  fpaat  aatiatsiMe  to  waett  teacben.  T^  Normal 
Scboob  admit  pifiin  of  diSereot  reilKioUB  denominatiou.  All  wetarimii 
iDBtructton  iM  avoided  in  the  generel  lemona,  and  the  pupili  receive  thn 
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B  certificate  orqualification,  b  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  franc*. 

The  DepartmeDtal  Committee,  or  Commie^noTExatnimtion,  ieooia- 
pD«ed  of  at  leait  lerea  membera  a^inwd  by  the  MinUter  of  Publk 
Instmciion,  upon  tbe  recommeadatioQ  of  the  rector  of  tbe  academy. 
Three  membera  at  leaat  miut  be  selected  from  anioncr  those  who  have 
already  exerciMd,  or  are  at  the  time  exercimos  the  ftmction  of  pablic 
tcachere,  and  who  are  ma«t  IBieiy  to  unite  ability  and  integrity.  It  k 
recommended  that  one  of  the  Nven  be  «  clergyDao.  "To  aet,"  aaya 
(he  Mioiater,  in  a  circular  addresaed  to  each  of  me  twen^-etx  recton, — 
'to  act  in  concert  with  the  three  members  belooginf  to  the  body  of  Pub- 
lic Inatruction  in  theae  CbmmtMuma  cTemmen,  a  mmiater  of  religion  wHI 
doubtlea  be  nimmoned.  The  law  haspntmomi  andreligkwuinatractian 
in  the  foremoat  mnk ;  the  teacher,  therefore,  muat  give  pniof  of  hie  being 
able  to  coraraunicate  to  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  those  important 
ideas  which  ace  to  be  tbe  rule  of  their  Uvea.  Doubtless  every  functioHor^ 
of  public  initruciion,  every  father  of  a  family  who  shall  be  placed  on  this 
comniiMion  by  your  recommendation,  aa  rector  of  the  academy,  will  be 
fully  able  to  sppreciata  the  moral  and  religious  attainmeats  of  tlia  eandi- 
dates ;  but  it  IS,  neverthelesi^  fii  and  proper,  that  the  future  teachers  ot 
youth  should  exhibit  proof  of  their  capacity  in  this  respect,  before  person* 
whom  their«ecDliarctiaracter  and  special  missioa  more  partieularly  qual- 
ify to  be  judges  in  Qm  matter." 

The  most  important  of  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  tbeaa  azaraiuing 
commisuons,  is  that  of  ctmferring  on  the  pupil,  when  he  quits  the  institu* 
tion,  a  brtcet  de  eapaeile.  CareieaanesB,  partiality,  or  ignorance,  in  the 
disehar^  of  it  would  entirely  defeat  tb«  main  object  of  the  law  on  primary 
iiwtruction.  Tbi*  breoet,  eertiQring  the  holders  fitaeaa  to  be  a  teaeher, 
either  in  the  lower  or  higher  graae  of  primary  schools,  constitutes  his 
panport  to  the  labor*  ana  honor*  of  hie  profession.  'With  it,  and  his  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct  in  his  pocket,  he  may  carry  hie  sliill  and  industry 
(o  any  maAet  he  pleaaes,  witluat  Ihrther  let  or  impedimeiit. 

There  are  three  pwle*  of  certificate*  of  qualification  for  both  element* 
ary  and  superior  [mmaiy  i  Irta  bien,  (very  good,)  Aim,  (good,)  and  amex- 
Irien,  (sufficient,)  which  infuse*  a  spirit  of  competiuon  tbrougbouL  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  public  schools  generally. 

The  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  remained  substan  dally  on  this  basis 
to  tbe  present  time.  Every  year  has  extended  and  consc^dated  its  infia- 
eoee  id  spite  of  the  interested  apposition  of  old  and  inefficient  teachers, 
who  find  themaelvea  less  and  less  appreciated,  and  the  comfrfaint  of  local 
eommitteee,  who  in  many  instances  are  disposed  to  take  up  with  the  flrat 
ieaeher  who  presents  himself,  whether  qualified  or  not  Their  number 
has  increased  from  forty-three  in  1833  to  ninety-three  in  1849,  including 
ten  Institutes  belonging  to  tbe  Brother*  of  tbe  Christian  Doctrine,  end 
three  for  female  teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Christian 
1,  on  a  Bmilar  ^an.    In  183^  there  were  but  1,044  graduates  oil  c 
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Normal  Schotda  emplofed  ia  the  primuj  BdwoU;  in  1S48,  (hia  nnm- 
ber  bad  increMad  to  10,546. 

Ibe  Revolation  Ot  ISU,  diitarbed  tbs  vp&el  wafUng  of  Um  Kcrmi 
Schools  Tlw  drcnlar  of  H.  Caniot,  in  Harch,  1848,  eshDiting  all  tbs 
ichocdmasters  of  France  to  um  their  ioflueace  in  the  ensuing  electionato 
promota  the  return  of  nncere  repubticaos,  aod  to  combat  the  popular 
pr^odice  wbicii  preferred  "  the  rich  aod  lettered  dtiseo,  a  stranger  to  tha 
peannt'a  lift,  and  blfoded  by  Interests  at  variance  with  the  peasant's  io- 
tereata,"  "  to  the  honeat  peasant  endoired  with  natural  good  aenae,  and 
whnea  practical  exparience  of  life  was  belter  than  aU  the  botdc-lcamlng 
in  the  world,"  canied  a  reaction  against  the  tchoolinaater^  whan  the  Rer- 
olntion  gave  wa/  to  a  new  at;r'a  of  government  in  1S60.  Teachers  who 
bad  aympathiied  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  abore  circular  were  sus- 
pended or  dixniMed— and  the  Tigorous  woriung  of  the  Nomial  achoda 
waa  in  Tarioiu  waja  waakaned.  Under  tha  legialatiMi  of  18&8,  the  ad- 
miaslpn  to  Iheae  achoola  was  hy  competitire  examinatioa.  By  the  law  of 
1860,  all  examination  at  eotranea  was  abcdiahed ;  and  the  prefect  la  de- 
partmental cound^  admitted  candidates  hy  bis  own  nomination,  on  lh«r 
production  of  cartiBcatea  of  morslitT'  and  good  conduct  Han;  candi- 
dates tbna  admitted  proved  ntterij  incompetent,  and  la  1855,  the  minister, 
U.  Fortoul,  ra-aetabliabed  an  entrance  examination,  no  longer  competi- 
tire, and  aniy  in  the  elementary  bnnchea. 

To  award  the  certificate  irf'  capacitj,  there  aita  twice  a  year,  in  the 
chief  town  ot  every  department,  an  examination  commisBioa  of  seven 
nembera,  named  by  the  departmental  council ;  one  of  the  memberg  muit 
be  a  primary  inspector,  one  a  minister  of  the  same  religious  petsua^on 
as  the  candidate.  The  examinatitm  is  limited  to  the  obligatory  studies  of 
(he  primary  school.  Any  person  aged  not  less  than  eighteen  may  appear 
as  a  candidate,  giving  a  rooatha'  notice  of  his  iotentioii.  Exercises  in 
penmanship,  dictation,  and  gramm^,  and  the  fbur  rules  of  srithmetle^ 
inclading  (tactions,  are  performed  by  the  candidates;  and  if  tixeae  are 
iatisfitetorj,  then  each  candidate  is  examined  separately  by  the  commis- 
sion in  reading,  religious  knowledge,  gimmmar,  and  arithmetic.  Those 
who  pass  this  examination  saUafactorily,  may  then  ba  examined  in  all,  w 
any  of  tha  optional  studies  which  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  higher 
claaa  of  primary  icbooU.  When  all  ia  concluded,  a  list  of  the  snccessflil 
candidates  is  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  merit  and  forwarded  to  the  rector 
of  the  Academy  who  issues  the  certificate,  on  which  is  entered  special 
nention  of  the  optional  aubjects,  and  of  the  degree  of  aatisfkction  given 
to  the  exercises.  The  names  of  thoae  who  hold  certificatea  is  thw  entmed 
<»  the  list  of  adfflisdbility  drawn  up  yearly  Ittr  each  department,  and 
from  which  the  prefect  makes  his  nomination  to  vacant  public  schools.. 
.  The  last  list  contuna  notes  of  bvorable  reporta  by  examination  commis- 
riooa.  In  1860,  there  were  in  Fiance  70  Normal  schools  for  schootmas- 
tei^  wHh  S,760  itndenta,  and  80  inatitntiona  fcr  sdioohnistresses,  beaid« 
a  number  of  religloaa  hoooea  Ibr  training  novices  Sx  schools  under  thdr^ 
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Tbb  aaggiM&M  of  M.  Cooiio  in  him  Report*  u  to  the  nttlitf  orconTeraa- 
em  oT  teacher^  wb«  not  acted  upon  bj  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
until  1S37.  In  Februtuy  of  that  year,  a  law  was  prcBented  by  the  Minit- 
teroftbia  department  and  poMod  by  (beChambera  on  thiaaubject  The 
mbrtance  of  tbii  law  ii  preaented  in  the  foUowing  remarka  by  H.  WiUm, 
m  hia  valuable  treatioe  on  the  Education  of  the  People. 

"This  law  tretu,  in  the  flrsl  place,  of  the  object  of  conferencoi;  and  then,  itf 
ihdr  epocbs  and  gDremmeDC  The  first  article  anlboriies '  th«  teachers  of  oce 
or  leTerB]  districts  to  assemble,  with  the  sanctum  of  the  local  anlhortllM,  and, 
mder  the  eloseiiispectionof  Iheeominilteeof  the  depanmenl,  to  confer  ameiigil 
Umaclvtt  00  the  diOertnt  sabjects  of  their  leaching — on  the  waya  uid  methMte 
they  emplny— and  oD  the  piiaciplea  which  oaght  to  be  adopted  h  Ibe  edneatlon 
of  children  and  conduct  of  nusiers.  Eveiy  other  subject  of  discnssion  moat  ba 
excluded  ttom  these  conferences.'  Id  regard  to  th<s  article,  t  would  observe, 
that  U  would  nol  be  advaotageoiis  for  teachers  who  Ihna  assemble  Co  be  very 
numerooi;  and  that  ihey  most  arold  coming  from  loo  great  a  distance  to  llie 
idaee  of  meetine.  Neither  must  thej  be  very  few  in  number:  because,  in  thai 
esse,  there  would  be  too  Utile  rarielj  and  anlmatian  In  their  labors ;  but,  were 
iber  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen,  each  would  not  be  able  to  lake  an  active  part 
ia  uie  proeeedingi. 

The  secMid  article  reminds  teachers  that  the  law  ha*  placed  at  tbe  head  of 
the  Eubjeel-mattera  of  Instmctlon,  moral  and  religions  instruction;  and  that  it 
ii  their  datr  to  oecopy  ibenuelrea  with  IL  From  this  it  »t«mt  to  follow,  that 
leacben  beloneiug  to  different  sects  most  not  assemble  Eogelher  in  the  same 
confetences.  In  Alsace,  for  example,  priests  or  minlalera  ate  generally  preai- 
dents — which  Is  a  stroo^r  reason  for  teachers  of  diSfereni  eommnniona  not  as> 
lemUiDE  pronUsctuHUly  together. 

The  laud  article  says,  that  the  superior  committees  will  point  out  to  the  dif- 
ferent assemblies  the  sn^'ects  on  which  tbe  attenliou  of  the  teachers  ooght  more 
eqiecially  to  be  fixed.  These  committees  hitherto  have,  unfortunately,  occupied 
themselves  TeiT  Utile  with  such  cooferencesi  some  even  have  opposed  (heir 
formation,  or  given  them  ac  otfanizallon  very  different  from  that  recommended 
hf  the  royal  council.  Can  there  be  no  means  of  remedying  ibis  omnipotence 
of  the  eonunlilee*,  and  regulating  that  liberty,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lUk 
anarchy  1 

AeeoidlDg  to  tbe  fourth  article, '  eaeh  teacher  may  beg  permission  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  baa  read  since  last  meeting,  to  make  olneivationa  on  the 
works  in  connection  with  primary  instruction  recently  published,  to  read  some 
essay  ofhis  own  on  the  discipline  of  schools,  or  on  some  one  of  the  branches  of 
Istlruction.*  Each  may,  besides,  address  to  the  assembly  a  verbal  eommmil- 
eatioD  on  the  art  of  teaching,  submit  to  it  a  donbl  or  difficulty,  which  in  hia 
dailj  pi«cilee  he  may  have  met. 

"rte  elstith  article  says  that  tbe  president  of  Ihe  conferences  must  always  be 
appointed  by  Ihe  rector  of  tbe  academy.  The  president  ongbl,  wherever  pos- 
aDde,  to  be  selected  from  such  as  are  not  members  ofthe  associaliou ;  he  should 
be  some  Mend  and  connoisseur  of  popular  edneatlon,  without  being  teacher; 
he  wUI  thus  direct  the  debates  and  labors  of  [he  conference  with  more  authority 
a^  a  wider  ranga  of  view;  the  information  which  he  displays  in  the  dlschai^* 
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•f  Ui  dsUea  will  be  non  varied  ud  piofovBd ;  and  ha  vOl  be,  ta  tte  mldai  of 
teaeben,  tbe  iotenmter  of  what  the  world  eipecu  from  ibem. 

Entj  lUof  will  depend  m  tke  manaer  in  wUeh  tMi'  labon  aic  directed, 
and  Ml  tbe  seal  whli  wUcli  ibe  leacben  engage  la  tboL  Oneof  tbe  pilndpal 
remla  of  eontfttaee  on^  to  be,  the  exerdsing  tbem  In  apeaUng.  Speecfa  fa 
tbe  inatniMBi  of  iba  an  ^taaditaf.  In  the  aunasBneM  of  a  acbcoL  and  in 
alt  chat  eoneeriM  tbe  mechaniam  <rf  teaching,  (be  teaeheroarfat  to  q>eak  little; 
bla  conmandi  oo^  to  be  brief;  and,  In  mou  eaaea,  a  woid,  a  gcBtam,  a  took 
will  anfflce.  Bat  in  loa^ii;,  pfopertf  ao  ealkd,  wWn  be  i*  encageJ  in  ex- 
poonding  tbe  Int  tnilbK  of  moralin  and  tdielcin,  in  explaining  what  baa  been 
nadby  theiHqiil*,fnnaiTatiDf  toineinibeluMoiyof  tlwBlbleoriiatianalhia- 
iorT,  (aaerea  orpiManebJatoT;,)  in  telling  them  df  (be  woodeia  of  the  bcBTcns 
•u  tba  catdi— «W  h«  nmat  be  aUe  to  apMlc  with  luencr,  deameaa,  and  jn- 
ciiion,  U  not  elofoenily.  Cbtldnn,  like  mm,  bm  fiadnaiad  by  tbe  cbainu  ut 
speech.  Tbe  cboiceat  (hfngs,  badir  aaid,  pu:aee  on  tbem  no  iinpicasioi] ;  and 
—like  anowa,  daitcd  br  a  fteble  and  tremb±ig  band— gUk,  ao  to  apeak,  ota 
liie  aniftea  of  ihair  mind,  and  neret  ranch  iu  deptlm. 

Tbe  easajra  (rf  (be  leacbers  maj  conaiat  of  two  Unda.  One  class  maj  be 
wriiten  on  waj  ■ubjecis,  bat  sboold  be  analogoos  to  what  teachers  prescrife  to 
Ibelr  moat  adrancM  papila — mch  ai  aome  aeene  of  Bamis.or  of  baman  lift,  a 
gnndoriiieBilthoa^t,anhisKiricaliact,dci:.  Theaa  esuji  onght  not  U  be 
wag ;  and  nasi  be  written  with  that  cornet  simpliciijr,  which  is  as  (kr  lemoved 
from  tbe  inelegandes  of  «  nlgar  style,  as  fenn  the  ui-feiehed  |rimseoki^  of 
the  Wit.  These  fltatessaia — eserdiai  in  compoaitiou  and  Ihoubl— will  also 
be  a  means  of  perieciing  (he  (eacheis  in  the  ui  i^  speaking,  l^e  othet  kind 
of  essajs,  treanng  of  some  branch  of  (he  pedagogic  an,  may  be  more  diiectly 
wetal  to  them.  In  compoainr  them,  their  memory,  their  own  experience,  rather 
than  books,  ODght  (obe  connuted;  and  simplicily  and  (rath,  rallMr  than  noreltj 
and  orfglnallty,  oogbt  to  be  abned  at  The  greatest  powible  clearness,  pie. 
dsioa,  and  aetnal  ndlilj  oof^l  (o  be4be  dlstiagnisbing  luiares  of  (bese  esaan. 

In  sa(ne  aoeietiaa  of  leachen,  the  same  qocahon  is  oilered  to  the  coovidcradcn 


as  ererf  easaj  roos(  be  read  aitd  discnaaed  during  (he  inee(ii)g,  (bey  wonld  b« 
restricted,  la  following  this  mode  of  procedore,  to  the  composuion  only  of  (wa 
or  three  a-year ;  or  obliged  to  moldply,  bejMtd  maaanre,  (he  number  of  Ihe 
meetings :  and  in  both  caaea  (ha  interest  would  be,  ineriubly,  diminished.  It 
Is  desiraUe,  however,  that  at  each  sitting,  (be  same  ant^ect  be  handled  by  two 
ntembera.  The  (wo  essays  woold  compete  with  each  other,  and  occasion  a 
discussion ;  which  tbe  prestden(  would  (ake  cars  to  manage,  so  that  all  m^ht 
speak  In  rotatloD,  and  (ba(  no  one,  while  qiealdng,  take  nndne  adrantage: 
Every  eipressloD  of  praise  or  censore,  every  observatioa  tending  to  ahock  selt 
esteem  or  modesty,  oo^t,  on  all  aidea,  to  be  |aohibi(ed.  If,  at  ine  terminaiion 
of  the  sitting,  (he  majwity  be  no(  suffideotly  >Dstnic(ed,  tbey  cooM  commissica 
the  presiden(,  or  another  member,  (o  resnma  the  diaoasai<m  at  Ibt  tmi  eon- 

-(^  olber  oceaaions,  to  vary  still  futber  the  proceeding,  the  anihor  of  aa 
eesay  coold  address  1(  aome  dajs  betbre  the  mee(ing.  in  [he  lonn  of  a  letter,  to 
one  of  hia  colleasuea,  reqoesdiig  his  opinion  of  it  The  letter  and  repW  might 
tlien  be  read,  and  their  contents  diacossed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Tnis  pto- 
oednra  is  praftrable.  In  my  opinion,  to  the  pmetlCB  of  several  societies  tn  Ger- 
many. ARer  (ha  reading  of  an  esaay,  a  member  is  then  enjoined  (o  present  a 
erlilclsm  of  it  a(  next  meeting.  This  method  is  accompanied  with  serious  itt- 
tODveniences.  Self'love  becomes  a  willing  co-operaioi.  The  critic  endeavors, 
by  every  means,  (o  find  cause  for  controversy,  and  believes  himsalf|  in  some 
sense,  obliged  to  think  dlSersoIty  fiom  him  whom  be  has  been  appointed  (o 
Jnilge.  tn  this  manner  concord  and  friendship,  so  necessa^  to  (be  prosperity  of 
tbe  assoetaliim,  are,  withont  great  benefit  (o  tra(h,  aerionsly  compromued. 

I  would  add,  thai  coptea  of  all  the  essays  (hoold  be  deposited  m  the  library, 
where  every  one  might  axisoK  (hem. 

I  have  saldthat  each  member  may  demand  pennlsston  to  make  to  the  assem- 
Uy  any  commanicatfon  relative  to  the  art  of  teaching :  to  aabmit  to  it  ■  aoea- 
lion,  a  doobl,  an  obserratloa,  which  hia  pmetiee  may  nave  snggeated  (o  hini. 
Such  eommnnlcations  add  mneh  to  (he  Interest  and  utility  of  ccoferences.  By 
meana  of  Ibem,  the  experience  of  each  becomes,  in  aome  sense,  (he  aiperienc*  ^' 


at  tSL    TboM  who  karc  baa*  octigfad  maa^  yi»n  I*  tMeUBf  will  mtd  Ihofr 
fiBior  felUnr-labcmn. 

lBfliw,ll>iMrkapMB,aaAlihanM»a  bM  too  oftea,  that,  Id  ibeir  teUiioa* 
wWi  the  local  ■nUtorttlMaDd  th«panBli,di&nticaaanM^  to  (UiUub  iha  inMd 
udentaading— the  pntet  bamoar  between  tbem  ai>d  i^  teacben.    Tbeee 

i—. .i__..  V — "Takied  In  Ab  *oiilbw«ce»  to  the  aperaciaiion  oT  ibrir 

BBtorthdreoatpeen.    Tbej  will  ibni  be  leu  tnbieel 


dUnCQce*  (boald  be  artnkied  In  Ae  conlkMWee  ic 


to  mituhef  and  aafor;  and,  wbea mcewaix,  mote  nadaBcied  ia  repelliag  ia- 
jMtice,  and  la  matnalning  tbeir  rights. 

LIBBABIBS   FOl   TBI    CBX   OF  TEACHER*   IN    rBARCE. 

Tha  fiftMDth  aiUde  oT  the  Inw^f  Vehraarf,  1837,  oa  eonfimoeca  of 
teachen,  provides  for  the  eatabluhment  of  hltniriea  for  the  uie  of  thoae 
who  alteod  the  Gaafereneea.  Bf  meona  of  the  faoit  which  the  poriehea 
or  the  conntjr  have  gmnled  Ibr  thia  jnrpoae,  or  b^  meona  of  clahbing 
aotong  the  teachera,  a  library  aKould  be  forme)]  for  thoae  vrtio  attend 
As  ewfneaMB  regulotlf.  The  booka  compoaiDf  the  library  ahoold  be 
inaerted  in  a  catalogue,  which  mnat  be  verified  every  year.  A  ot^  of 
«id  catalogne  moat  be  aent  to  the  Minialei  of  Public  lutruction. 
U.  Willm  makea  the  Mowing  reroBrita  on  the  robject : 
"Such  libraries  mar  be  establitbed  by  leaelien  wbo  do  mai  aaNsUe  in 
ngntar  coofcRtiees,  or  ataoclate  for  saeh  a  pwpuse.  A  distingotebed  teacher 
may  ba  CMMlved  to  addicaa  the  ibUowing  laDguge  t«  btt  colleagnes,  to  indnc* 
then  to  citabliA  meh  a  aodety ;  '  Two  pnadpal  objectione  may  be  mad* 
againn  tbu  adwme.  In  the  flnt  place,  how,  witn  ibe  acanly  iMonrces  ai  oor 
&paea),  can  we  establlsb  a  library,  in  the  wnaUtat  d^ree,  cAmpleiei  and 
iben,  UMHigst  anoh  a  boat  of  booki,  whoae  niunber  aiumenia  every  day,  will 
not  a  pioper  lelectfan  be  difficult — even  immaaibts  1  In  replying  to  tbeM  oU 
jectiMS,  I  will,  at  tbe  aame  time,  let  yon  now  my  riewa  on  tbe  conrae  to  ba 
parraed  in  die  aeqnUlion  of  booka.  Tbeae  views  am  the  nanlta  of  my  own 
ezpetioiee,  and  of  tbe  eomiaela  wbicb,  in  fonaer  timea,  I  waa  fbitiuiate  lo 

1  do  not  dlaBBmUe  Ibe  importance  of  the  doabti  I  am  attemptinft  to  icmove  i 
Oa  fast,  e^edally,  feems  bnt  loo  well  finmded.  How,  indeed,  with  our  triding 
RaoDTcei,  can  we  (tope  u>  eatabUah  in  a  lew  yeara  a  libiary  ever  ■>  Uttle  wonliv 


atiimg  box,  tbne  BhiUlnga  aa  entry  money,  and  a  ibilUog  per  montb,  or  iwefve 
ibUtinn  par  anaami  this  ia  machlbr  n»— toomnchpeiliapcj  and  it  Is  to  be 
deaiied,  that,  at  a  later  period,  Ihla  monlbly  payment  be  rcdnced.  We  will 
dm*  hare  at  oar  diipoaal,  the  flnt  year,  the  ram  of  <me  bimdred  and  Bfly  ihU- 
Ban.  OrtUeawn,fiitceBifcillingiimMtbetpenilnparcbailDgreglslen,peni^ 
and  paper :  and,  by  adding  ten  amlUnga  for  amall  IneideDtal  azpenaes,  oni  ift. 
eome  will  be  lednced  to  one  hnndrod  and  Iwenly-Ave  ahUliog*.  We  mtttt  b» 
came  aabaeribeta  Dm  two  padangie  Joatsals,  wbieh  may  eoot  aboai  iwenn-fiva 
ar.    Tolaythemmdaikmcf our libraiy.aboat onehandredibit 


"^■J._ 

Bnt  let  na  foiget  for  an  lutant  the  anbtaioat  name  of  library,  and  ainipl;  n 

"■"'        " ■      *    '■ leo^proi     '--' ■ 

porebaae. 

„    ,  _,     dtaaldnganeAelleniipecnla 

tnfficiBMly  nod'  laanlt  Uan  aaao^ation,  IC  inatead  of  one  or  two  works,  whick 
perhaps  etch  of  h  might  have  pnrcbaaed,  betldet  what  are  iDdiapenaable,  wa 
miveat  tbecndof  Ihayearlhnnlen  to  twenlyalonrdlapoaall  And mippouiig 
we  eoutame-at  tbianiefor  tanyeant  iBHeadof  from  toi  to  iweniy,  would  wa 
■K  hare  fmm  cna  knndred  lo  two  htmdred,  and  periiana  more  1  And  could 
■at  oqr  colleotkw,  then,  whbont  loo  nneb  vvnlty,  be  ilyled  a  librarf  1    Oreat 


o  found,  with  a  kimdiBd  tbillingt,  a  lihiarr,  appear*  abanrd— fmpoaaible. 

let  na  foiget  for  an  Initant  the  anbtaioat  name  of '"  "   — 
that  we  mite  togeiker  for  the  pnmoae  orprocarlog.  In 
booka  than  each  of  w  aln^  co«Mpa]«ba*e.anduwlll  be  granted  that  wc  art 
doing  a  indickxu  thing;  nd  making  an  extelleni  ipecnlailOD.    Will  it  ddi  be  a 


have  iof  their  we  «  ndiMbla  Ubnir.  Is,  then,  ibe  ihoogkt  of  voririnc  fcr  ika 
(tatnre  of  DO  •niliiuika  lo  the  good  man,  aad  l«  bm  erii  ihu&(wgkilDrtii,M 
ttf*  Ltloouliu, »  fmit  mkick  l»  dm  If  n^t 

Bui,  bnidd  ihtt  Mtlabcikn  irf  emnltBg  a  wmt  fbt  wUeh  a 
«ilt  blen  u,  we  oanwlTei  will  reap  Oatn  il  pnekHit  adraatagea. 


II  reap  aom  il  pnekm  adraatagea.  B*  aiaoei^ 
inr,  wa  nmluekle  ibe  neaaa  of  liutnetiM.  The  book*  beaiileB,  wUch  alter 
dellbentloD  aad  comiiMn  eoaaent  we  pfoeofe,  will  be  beuu  (elecled,  than  if 


each  had  been  left  to  hia  owd  knowledge-  And  if  too  a(^pl  ny  Tlews  of  ihs 
eoDise  to  be  followed  In  the  acqpisilioii  of  hooka,  if  70a  aelacl  them  aecordiag; 
to  fixed  principles,  aKiced  10  befbrehaod,  thcr  will  fbrm,  ia  Ihe  yffj  Uni  year. 
In  (pile  ofiheirlewtiem,  a  finished  wholes  Ten.  iwentjr  Tolomes  selecled  with 
jod^meiit,  accordiiis  la  a  eeitain  plan,  and  which,  by  referriag  to  each  other, 
mutuallj  camplete  and  explain  each  other,  an — In  ■[ttte  of  the  variety  of  Iheir 
coDlenu  and  immediate  object — more  valaable  than  three  or  four  limes  ai 
many  works,  exeetlenl,  perhaps,  hot  chosen  al  random  aad  iDCODseqaeatlj. 
From  this,  it  IbUowi.  that  aUer  ten  years'  aasociatian,  w«  might  have  at  ooi 
command,  not  only  ten  limes  more  books  |)iaii  we  woiud  have  bad,  if  each  had 
been  left  to  his  own  resoarces  i  bai  that  ihev  books,  more  jodlcioaslr  adeded, 
will  have  a  retatire  *«ltM  much  greater  than  the  tame,  or  doaUe  the  uwubef 
oTTolames  collected  at  random. 

An  association  affords  still  soother  advantage  In  thtfi  respecL  There  an 
works  composed  of  several  volames,  and  whose  price  is  sneb,  that  Ibe  tnajority 
of  teacbersare  incapable  of  procniing  them  at  their  own  expense.  United,  we 
can  aeqaire,  If  neceasaty,  even  very  expensive  works,  and  some  of  these  pobU- 
catiaus  may  be  Indispensable. 

We  may,  besides,  entertain  the  hope  that  other  leacbeis  will  soon  join  wl  I 
cherish  anoUier hope;  Ihope,  if  weperaeverc,  that  Ihs  commnnitiesofoar  dia- 
lilci,  ibu  the  higher  committee  of  onr  parish  and  the  academy,  will  CMne  to 
oar  aid.  As  we  think  not  of  oarselves  alone  whilst  we  ate  endeavoriog  lo  en- 
large the  limits  of  oar  Jnstractian,  but  of  our  kiImIi  and  of  the  Adtuv.wecan, 
vIuioDt  ■  bimb,  Invoke  the  asslslanee  of  all  who  are  interested  (d  popiilar  edn- 
ealion— of  the  eitliens  who  discover  In  It  a  means  i^pnblic  felicity — andtrf'tbe 
anthoriiies  inirosted  with  Itt  direeUon.  Works,  we  do  itot  donbE,  will  ponr  in 
Inim  dlffinent  soarces,  and.  If  we  serioosly  wish  It,  we  will  soon  have  at  our 
disposal  a  slock  of  books,  solfialenlly  reqiectable  to  constitate  Ihe  nnciena  ofa 

DISTRICT-BcaOOL  LISRIBT. 

I  come  to  (he  seoond  objection— the  diffiealty  of  making  a  sallable  aeleclkm 
among  so  many  books.  This  dtlDenlty  Is  serkias;  bat  to  propordan  to  the 
acsnllness  of  oar  meaos,  we  are  less  liable  to  be  misled.  This  conslderatioD, 
brrromdiscoarsglng  on,  ongfat  only  to  impress  stUl  ntoie  deeply  the  principles 
which  ought  10  guide  onr  selection. 

The  number  of  works  on  all  snbjeels,  has,  fi>r  a  eentnir  especially,  prodl* 
gloasl  V  Increased.  The  aeience  of  edDcation,  for  a  long  Ume  neclecied,  and 
Irealed  by  aome  distlnmirtied  vrliets  only  at  diatani  Interrals,  reckons,  in  our 
davs,  its  book*  by  hundreds — If  we  eoi^rehend  thoaa  addiwsed  especially  to 
ehlldhood  and  yonth.  Bnt  we  UDSI  not  ba  fri^Ucned  bjr  this  mDliimde;  this 
rlebes,  in  the  main,  hi  bat  apparent.  Many  of  those  work*  whose  lilies  swell 
the  caialogvea  of  ihe  bookseUer<,  aic  old  and  ofaaoleta;  many  others  are  boi 
Imitationa  and  of  little  ralae.  Good  writers  oT  erery  kad  are  not  nnmerona ; 
and  even  vdobr  the  good,  a  selection  can  be  made.  The  essential  point  is  to 
know  bow  to  saleet  wibII.  As  to  old  books,  we  will  itnst  to  tbeir  repntatlon, 
which  sddom  misleads ;  andaa  tonaw  boors,  we  will  coDsnlt  enliflitened  men. 

Of  Ibe  works  rect^lzed  as  good,  wa  will  always  select  the  best  and  the 
nost  complete.  To  read  mack  is  ikM  Ibepduclpal  point,  bnt  to  read  weUi  and 
10  read  often  the  beH  prodncllons.  The  fruits  which  may  be  reaped  from  read- 
ing, dependasmachnpon  the  manner  of  reading,  as  npon  the  ezeellencaof  the 
book*  read. 

Onr  library  will  be  eompoeed  of  three  kinds  of  works.  In  the  first  rank,  wa 
aball  place  such  as  treat  of  the  art  of  edaealiaa;  (tf  teaching  in  general;  of 
primary  instraction  In  partlcalar.  Il  will  not  be  neceaaary  to  aecnre  a  great 
camber  ofbooks  of  this  class;  a  few  solid  and  complete  Ireshses,  which  epiux 
nise  the  science,  will  suOlce  for  the  commeneemeni.  Tbe  moot  essential  pre* 
aepta  and  the  rule*  nnlversally  aRirorad,  ara  fimad  in  alt  good  prodnctkw*  at  { ^' 


""*■"■  FOB  TBAcnnu  IN  nuMOB.  29? 

■BrleBgth.  To  good  twllM«,  howereT,  lo  wKTclopedle  Bungalg,  wbleh  eiMMt 
juMgogJ  w  a  vlkok,  and  which,  fiUtbtDl  to  the  pncept,  emr  mU  Utwi  a 
(iMtw  ^  mlal  ii  f>M — nulls  what  even  lite  dUerent  meinods  posseM  m  sk 


pncLical  and  teaMmaUe-^re  wlU  add,  later  woAt  npDO  il 
■peeial  dmIIknU.  Biill  laier.  In  a  ftv  joars,  ve  mar  be  able  lo  admit  into  onr 
eoUeetioii  a  ccnain  nnmbei  of  woAb  alicadjr  old,  vhfch,  like  Roossean's  JSmile, 
ban  fonked  an  epoch  In  the  lilalOTy  of  the  ait  ofedncaliDD;  then,  to  keep  pats 
with  the  pragNM  of  the  science,  ws  only  hare  to  piocDM,  at  distant  inlemie, 
■omegood  dcw  tteadnc. 

The  seecHid  Mrtea  of  -works  of  our  fatnre  library,  shonld  consist  of  nch  as 
expoand  either  the  whole  or  same  branch  of  primarf  iDiiraction ;  of  mannals  of 
rel^len  and  moialitf ;  of  aiithmetle,  geograpbr,  and  general  or  national  his- 
tory;  nataial  history,  physlci,  bygiane,  agricnlmre,  and  technology  j  wiillen 
exniessly  for  teachera,  children,  and  the  people. 

Finally,  the  richest  portion  of  our  Ilbraiy  might  be  CMnposed  of  InMractlTa 
and  ran  works,  which,  while  adding  to  onrknowledge,  will  aSbrdiwenil  relax- 
ation, and  the  means  of  tnfnsiag  into  our  lessons  a  wbolesoms  variety ;  of  ex- 
eitbig  and  sostaluti^  the  attention  of  onr  pnpUa,  and  of  throwing  an  Interest 
aroond  onr  teaching. 

I  rank  in  Ibis  third  class  of  books,  iM,  extracts  or  selections  ftom  tniTels  in 
the  diflereut  qasrters  of  the  gtobe.  They  will  supply  the  place  of  the  original 
nanatins,  too  daar,  and  which  indnde,  besides,  gnierally  many  rerr  nseleas 
details,  01  Ihingi  aliiiady  known.  There  Is  scaiedy  any  kind  ofieadicg  mote 
intere^K  than  tbe  hlstoiy  of  tniTela  in  distant  cooatries,  and  wliicb  famishes 
the  most  nsefbl  materiais  for  tiie  iustmclion  of  yonth. 

Steo»dhi,  historical  woiks,  particnlarty  nainral  blstorr,  selecting,  In  pict^p- 
ence,  snch  as  hare  been  composed  for  the  yonng  of  schools.  We  miffbl  eilract 
from  them,  to  namta  to  onr  pupils,  those  trails  of  maniBnImity  and  devoied- 
ness  to  aa^t  coontiy  and  hmaulty,  which  contdtate  Uie  beanty  and  honor  of 

Tiiriif,  Iwonld  place  In  onr  libraiTafew  leltgloiis  and  national  poets; 
good  aninologies ;  setectioiu  and  eoUeetfons  of  pieces  in  prose  and  rerse ;  a  few 
books  mote  especially  written  for  tbe  fnatinciion  and  amnsement  of  childhood 
and  yonth,  and  which  can  be  read  lo  and  by  onr  pupils. 

i'tarU^,  popular  woAs  which,  addressed  directly  to  tbe  people.  In  towns 
'    and  in  tbe  cotmtty.stilrs  to  snal^  them  from  the  misery  of  ignorance,  to  ren- 
der them  belter  and  happier;  and  which  sdspt  to  their  capscltr,  moraHtr, 

la  of  prodeBce,  and  the  most  interesting  and  nseftil  resnr 

I.    Tfllsach — '-"^ ' "^ -^-.w__ 


ilermediate  stsge,  a  conneetInK  link,  between  science  and  the  people.>  To  ex< 
'aid  these  boon,  and  to  EicfHtaie  tbe  eompteboislon  of  them,  we  mnst  cur- 
sives be  ihoronghly  acquainted  with  them.    We  will  find  In  them,  besides,  an 


aeneral.  Till  sach  parish  possess  its  own  library,  we  ihsll  fonn,  as  It  were,  en 
taiermedl u— .._i.v,. , ^  .v ,_     ■«     _ 

ihoronghly 

source  of  Instnictlon  for  onrselve*  and  foronrpopili 

In  ahon,  my  dear  Colleagnes,  onr  librair  ought  to  consist  of  a  small  nnmber 

«f  works  on  methods;  manoalsof  all  the  ntanchss  of  primair  fnsmetion  and 

of  the  edueation  of  the  people;  and  many  btstmctTve  and  popnlsr  works. 

Thoi,  all  works  of  put*  amusement,  and  sneb  as  are  not  addressed  directly 

-I.L..  _..■.— I —A  ..  .u. 1 ^  .1..  . — V —  if  tbe  people,  must 

_j „ ,_  jr  selection  will  not 

be  difficult }  espseially  if  we  be  guided  by  men  well  vened  In  such  nulleia. 
£>et  ns  begin  tlM  work ;  let  ns  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  sod  soon  we 
Aall  hare  to  coDgiatnlate  ourselves  on  baring  nndertaken  It,  and  on  baring 
fiMuded,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  light  sacrifices,  sn  Insdmtlon  of  Incontestibls 


.;,  Google 
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nomUMT  OCXtNTtOH  OF  TtAGBKU  IH  rKlMCS. 


Tn  proTMbna  of  the  Freoch  law  mpectiDg  Tescben*  Coiilerei>ee* 
aul  Libnriei,  and  tha  remaila  of  M.  Willni,  are  inlended  to  ihaw  bow 
Ineben,  b^  urnxMiaa,  mtcf  «dd  lo  the  RcqainmeiMs  of  the  Nonml 
Btbed,  keep  pace  tf  ith  new  metbodi  sad  dweoreriea,  clear  up  the  diffl- 
cnltiea  and  anpplf  the  want*  met  witfaia  their  particular  poutioo,  and  es- 
cape from  that  meaningleu  routioe  of  praeticea,  and  dolt  Qnifbrmlty  of 
character,  to  which  their  [RDfetniHi  panued  alone  ezpoeei  Ihem.  Bat 
the  Frenoh  law  ^m^  although  impsffeetly,  to  antdioTala  the  tauher'a 
mnditioD,  and  the  condition  oT  hia  Tamily,  hy  gnarding  agaiiHt  present 
and  future  want  On  theas  poiota  M.  WiUm  niakea  many  jiklicioua  aug- 
featiana  rrom  which  Amerieaa  teeehen  may  profit 

"If  poTCitjbo  alwajrt  an  eril,  It  Ia««peeiallj*o  to  tbaieadier;  beenueit 


beUaUelo 


k  not  that  be  be  Tieh,  bat  b^uHl  tb«  leaek  of  indigente;  that 
live  in  hOBcM  eaaa,  wiihou  Miiw  obliged  to  deroie  kimielf  lo  la- 
o  bii  pto&atioB  1  tMt  he  bave  ite  power  to  eoaiinQe  bii  BOidiei^ 


M  enen  soflkcient  lo  aecompUah  kladiuif  taak. 
iaelier:  I  ask  not  th""  ■—  ' '-^  *■""  *■ ■"  '*■ 

J».  a_ ,- 

„.__fdOTi— ( 

eUldten,  If  canied  awa;  uom  ibem  ih  the  midH  of  his  caraer. 

Tb«  condiiioD  of  the  teacher  ia  at  pieaeBt  widely  different  fJrom  thia.     The 
Uwof  1833hBt  nndoabicdljbeuefedliUlot;— •noit  were  migiaieftil  to  deny 


__ t  uhOBcMeaaa,  wit 

ban  bielgn  to  hii  pro&atioBi  taat  I 

to  aappoit  a  lantilf,  and  U  eajoj'  an  bDounuin  niwaB  in  uu  aw  ege — u  neaTm 

aecord  him  length  of  dara— m  die  anditiorfaed  aa  lo  ibe  fiuiue  lot  of  hia  ' 


It  It  maj  be  Mid,  indeed,  that  in  genenl,  aehoolnuRen  are  batter  itaid  iL 
Fiance  than  in  mou  oiber  coouuies.  In  Genuan;  there  are  a  cooiElenUe 
namber  wbodonolgaia  tbeminimamieUryof  Ibar  hiudredfraiica;  aitderM 


apaltrj'  iecome,  it  it  wholly  impossible  to  maioUIn  bouMkeeping  ol 

ttost  ecooomieal  principle ;  and  that  a  ttmiiy  of  iadiutTioos  laboren  has  much 
ireater  cbaace  of  prospering  than  that  of  a  teacher. 

hi  France,  I  repeal,  leaehen  arc,  in  seneral,  moch  beOer  paid.  In  towns,  it 
Is  seldom  that  ih^  do  not  gain  Ihmi  one  thonaand  to  twelve  himdred  fraaca;' 
waA  in  several  localities  tbeir  iiicome  sxcecda  lUs.  In  the  cmuttr,  time  are 
&w  whose  salarr  is  under  five  hnadred  liaocs  i  a>d  many  gain  a  great  deal 
more.  Bat  five  nondied  Avica  and  one  ihoasand  lianca  are  bat  poor  rennme»' 
lion  Ibr  three  handled  and  tiiij-five  days'  labor ;  for  to  gain  even  that  som,  the 
teacher  Is  most  freqoentlrobligedloadd  to  thefiuiclionsaf  scboDlmailei,  those 
of  beadle,  oigantsl,  and  chanter ;  sach  a  sum  Is  loo  iDconslderable  to  sappon  a 
bmily )  .tot  we  always  lake  fbr  granted  that  the  teacher  is  married,  and  nai  a 
fbmily;  and  that  so  he  sets  a  good  example,  and  Is  rendered  more  ^alified  lo 
train  men  and  citiiens. 

The  condition  of  teachen  mast  theretbre  be  Improved ;  it  most  be  rendered 

moie  pleasant,  and,  at  the  asme  time,  more  respected,  not  only  with  a  regard  lo 

iMr  Interesta,  bat  especially  fbr  the  aake  of  school*,  of  the  peo^e,  and  (tf  the 

Mala  UaeU:  ,  , 

I.,, I,"    A'OtH^IC 


r  commhoh  sm 


ben  way  dMudm  d«  mndi  is  uBBllonia  thdi  lot,  and  ralM  tb«lr 
Tbtj  Bntt  KBember  Ae  old  prorerti— Mp  jwuntf/;  aii^  JBeotwi* 
«ilt  ic^  VM.  M.  Sehles,  a  mncli  calcenwd  Genmui  tsacher,  thiuln  ihat  a 
Kaeber  dioald  alvan  follow  aom*  ttado,  aToidios  •crapalunslr,  hawever, 
«*«iT  d^mdlBK  callns,  or  which  might  bring  him  into  competition  wiih  the 
UiaHtaiiU  of  Urn  disulet.  He  piopoee*,  as  compatible  with  the  fmictions  of 
the  teacher  oTthe  people,  gaidening-,  the  coltlyatton  and  gnliiug  of  trees ;  the 
reafinr  oiflMea  andailli-worms;  nuwical  Inairamenl-makiDg ;  clock-makinff; 
bookbnidiBg;  bandbox-naktnKj  moolding)  painting;  the  an  of  taming;  tHe 
...  _.j...  _. . and iheimomeie™ J  thediitie-  -' 


. . , la  of  copjriat  Bl 

keeper— and,  flaallr,  pilraie  leeioiw.    Bnt  many  of  theM  occnpatiocs  woald 

require  loo  long  an  appienliceahip,  or  i "■  '- — '--  ■' 

kcntlre;  ortharwonldMed  an  outlay  1 
Cotmiiy  teaehen  mMit  fiad  a  Talnabla 
in  Iba  cnltlralkR  Ol  a  garden  of  limited  extent,  which  all  districts  oiuhl  to 


woudaeed  an  ontlav  beyond  the  ordmaiy  mi 
mMit  fiad  a  Talnahla  reeoarca,  ti  well  as  a  i 
1 01  a  garden  of  limited  extent,  which  all  di 
KMal;  and  the  groond  of  which,  if  it  couid  ni 
aigiu  aimoK  always  tuA  opportunity  to  lenL 
I  art  ofgardeaini;,  wUeh  iacliMlei  the  giaiUDg;  of  uees,  the  culiiratltm  of 
plaMa  and  of  flowen,  app^ia  the  most  comratible  with  the  occapalion 
chcts;  between  ihemamcloee  analogies.    That  an  can  be  leaned  ai 


A 


DO,  ■onB  nw  uviuia  uuDvcu  iu|KUHiHa  luio^^  tuuia  |J(vie«HUUiXU%iu  tujiuw 

m^dy  fbt  annaemaDi ;  others  woold  find  it  a  means  of  improring  Ibeir  con> 
'Ikm:  and  the  eiqdoTmenlwoald  neither  be  degrading  nor  mlgtiing.  I  have 
len  ma  of  these  miom  enliiraledtiy  a  teacher,  whose  schocd  was  a  gardnt 
ened  lo  him  by  Heav^  One  diTision  of  II  fnntislied  kitchen  Tegeiables; 
kother  was  jriaatad  wtih  bnii-ines  (rf  the  beat  ktis  ;  a  third,  waa  a  nnrMrr 
[ceadinglr  vaitod,  and  Oowera  aboimded  in  erery  quarter.    Oflen  Iw  led  to  U 


:;  UagardeDwaaatooceaKnuceofplei 
— ^ —  .-  It — v^-i     W1.1-  (uniple  "■ 
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>r  adults 


the  rearing  of  bees  or  Eilli-Wu._^.    ^^..^.^  ^.uiei. 
them,  and  nothing  sbonld 


_,  ,  .__sof  ue,aa  is  done  In  several  districts  of  Alsace,    This 

aveoiog-achool,  which  mi^I  be- of  great  utility,  would  supplement  a  little  ia> 
MKnB-:  and  it  depends  bat  on  the  interest  they  liad  in  it,  tomduce  a  great  oan^ 
bar  of  Ibeir  old  piquli  la  lake  an  active  part  in  this  additional  instruction. 
Bandboi-maldng  and  book-binding,  would  likewise  be,  suitable  occapalions, 
bat  not  refy  IncraliTc. 

Shall  I  inCHm  the  ootmtry  Icachen  that  they  have  in  their  own  power  aa- 
othei  means  of  being  in  less  uneasy  ciicomslance*,  and  that  this  means  is  rigid 
•eooomy,  a  retired  and  onassumiog  life  1  I  bare  scarcelv  courage  to  do  so, Tor 
the  majorilv  are  indeed  £jreed  to  be  economical.  Then  is,  however,  a  consid- 
imoer  who  Itcqueu  inn*  and  eoffea-ibops;  and  who  are  too  mncb  en- 
.«n.«»_i»  liule  compatible  with  the  mural  auihoriiy  which 
with  the  alaie  of  their  fbrttme.  Without  prevenling 
IS,  from  mingling  with  public  liGs,  and  SDaring  the 
pteaiuK*  of  soeieijr,  they  ought  to  be  eounaeled  not  to  be  prodigal  o( 
lives,  nor  to  court  tliMe  occasions :  but  caiafnlly  to  aroid  wbaterer  may 
taul  U>  eompiomise  their  tUgni^,  or  lead  Ihem  into  useless  expense. 

bl  several  Notraal  Schools,  the  pupU-masten  ate  taught  to  irawup.arftod^ 
as  a  great  many  of  iham  will  (»e  day  become  regisirars  at  the  mayoralty. 
Sudt  Mociions  very  well  eoncapond  with  those  of  teachers  In  small  parishes 
when  thena  are  lew  aets  lo  write,  ptovlded  the  regiilrar-teacber  can  abstain 
bom  mixiag  Umaelf  m»  with  Ibe  mmricipal  pattMo,  often  very  violent  in  the 


those  of  teachers  In  small  parishes 
"*  the  registrar-teacher  can  abstain 
:  yoMtMu,  often  very  violent  in  the         « 

— „ „ , , ^ wiih  the  notary,  and  for  a  liiUinj 

salny,  draw  oM  emtmets  in  private. 

Laad-aorveyiBf  afibids  another  resonrce ;  a  very  incoDslderable  number  caa 
be  employed  m  it,  and  little  dependence  should  be  placed  on  it. 

Id  sboK,  beeide*  a  lUb  sober  aad  modest,  the  culllratiiHi  of  trees,  Ibe  rearing 
«f  beea  and  ailkwanni,  a  little  niial  and  domestic  economv.  prlrate  leasona,  tliia 
teetioos  of  registrar,  land-anrveylag,  and,  perhaps,  book'bindina  and  bandbox 
Baking,  are  iha  melboda  by  wUcli  teadiers  may  amelionte  uclr  Cfadl&%   |  ., 


300  waum  or  nmumiie  -ruonnv  oohubiov. 

vMnni  negleetlng  Ibeir  doOet,  or  aengidDK  from  tbeCr  dinftf.  Then  Ii; 
howerer,  itiU  aooiheT  tcsoarce.  which  might  ba  nluUe:  It  fi  that  which 
taKChenmaTfindinlheaasIslalleeof  Ihdr  partnen:  if  they  knew  well  how  w 
ehoo«e-^f  tW  choie  Dot  aneh  aa  «i«  rich,  hat  weh  oa  are  ccchioidIcbI,  weU- 
edocaied,  good,  and  iDielUgraL  I  know  aome  who  an  Dot  odI;  good  hoaae- 
keepers,  but  who  lender  great  serrlces  to  the  eommiuiltT'  bf  the  ezamplei  and 
lefMODi  thej  {{in  to  the  ytmag  giria  of  the  diitricL 

Teachers'  wirM,  In  tHe  nbaenceof  alnen  orgOTemewe^  properly  so  called, 
ongbt  to  be  able  to  imdertake  the  teaching  or  needle-work  and  oiber  slmUar 
btuiches,  aa  well  as  themanagenMnt  of  In&at-achooli,  ihninghoat  all  theranl 
districts.  Their  rank,  as  mothers,  br  from  being  an  obstaicle,  woald  *da[K 
then  atill  beller  lor  ibe  discharge  of  mch  OmctiooBi  and  when  temporarily  pnb 
vented  from  accomplishing  them  themselret,  Iher  wonid  easily  find  among 
the  jonng  girls  they  had  truned,  assistants  to  sopply  Ihelr  place. 

S.  Commimes(coiTe8poDdingtooar parishes, townaand districts)  mayplaee 


the  conotry,  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  ^udei].  If  It  weie  impossible  to  porchaaa 
anch  apieceotgiaand,  the  parish  might  seenreit  onaliwglease,orsnp[riy  Its 
^lace  by  an  annual  Indemnification  or  fifty  francs  to  the  teacher.  In  fine,  the 
Tiarishes  tliat  possess  the  meut,  should  be  oUiged  to  mipplemeot  the  fired 
legal  salaif,  In  proportlan  to  the  increase  of  their  ordinary  reTenne.  Senral 
general  connclls  bare  roled  fnodi  to  indemni^  teachers  wlio  attend  tm/tnmea, 
and  to  aid  In  the  maintenance  of  libraries  estdjIIAed  by  them.  This  example 
otight  to  be  generally  Imitated.  Instead  of  limiting  tlwmsel?e«  to  matdng  im 
the  exact  legal  salary  of  teachers,  when  the  rerentiea  of  th*  parishes  are  deft- 
eieni,  ^e  counties  ooght  to  aid  such  as  can  not  talae  thenlary  of  their  school- 
masters  to  the  minimom  of  fire  hundred  Aunca,  oomprislng  cTSiy  kind  of 
emolnmenu  The  majority  of  the  general  connclls  vote  ninda  lor  Impto^ng  the 
breed  of  hones  and  cattle ;  why  Rould  they  not  eatablish  a  few  premioms  liir 
the  amellaralion  of  mankind  T  Why  could  ther  not  grant,  erary  year,  a  lew 
prlie.1  to  the  beiit  teachen  of  each  district— 4hose  whom  the  reports  of  the  iit- 
spectors  snd  the  committees  rccognlted  as  the  basti  In  Ane,  the  parishes — 
and,  they  failing,  the  conoties  and  the  state— ought  always  to  [tforide  a  mode- 
late  tedring  proTlsIon  for  dnerrlng  teachers ;  so  that  they  may  not  dread  ro- 
tiring,  when  age  unfits  them  for  the  malotenanee  of  disclidine.  The  fal^ier 
achool  authorities, — the  departmental  and  eoimty  eooneils, — could  add  to  the  pi» 
mlnm  now  required  by  law. 

3.  The  nation  alone  can  make  thorough  provision  for  the  necessary  amelio- 
ration  of  leaehets,  who  are  now  public  ftanettunaries,  and  intrusted  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people.  That  they  may  dischaiisa  their  Amctions  with  couraee 
and  deTotodncss,  It  is  neeesaary,  after  they  hare  been  property  Inlned  in  the 
Hormal  Schools,  and  their  molality  and  capacity  well  attested,  to  make  them 
a  suitable  appointment,  no  aa  toenable  them  to  aeroie  themselres  cxclosirely 
to  their  school-duties ;  to  lire  honorably,  thongh  nnosteotatlonsiy,  and  to  eod- 
tinoe  improring  themselves.  It  Is  necessary,  besides,  to  allbrd  them  a  pension 
when  old  age  renders  retreat  imperatire,  and  to  remore  from  them  all  appre- 
hcnstons  as  to  the  lot  of  their  families  should  they  die  prematorely — victims  at 
their  nal  in  exeeating  their  painful  duties. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  law  of  June,  1833— that  law,  in 
other  respects,  so  Ibll  of  wisdom,  which  gtatefbl  posterity  w4ll  alwavs  quote 
wHh  respect,  and  from  which  dates  truly  good  prfmair  Instractlon  in  France — 
that  law,  I  say,  whilst  declaring  pcmtlar  schools  a  pnUlc  oUintioo,  K  social 
necessity,  and  raising  teachen  to  the  rank  of  eomnumal  and  irtemoveable 
ftioc^onaries,  has-noi  done  enough  to  Tender  their  coDdlHou  what  It  ou^t  to  be, 
nor  sufllclenliy  aimed  the  azeentlve  for  the  strict  ezeeution  of  the  law. 

The  twelfth  article  sayi,  that  every  pariah  teacher  AM  be  provided  with  ft 
leeallty,  property  sltnaiel  for  a  habitation  and  the  reeeptloa  oT  ptiplls.  I  have 
tnentiooed.  eiaawhere,  how  this  order  of  the  law  has,  In  many  placea,  beca  en- 
euted ;  ana  in  what  sense  many  parishes  nndeisiand  the  word  fnfnUi. 

The  same  article  naranteea  the  primary  teacher  a  Aied  salanr  of  at  tcaA 
two  hundred flancs:  Itis  now  pretly  generally  scboowledged,  that  theminiuHa 
■boold  be  niaed  to  thiea  hundred  franc*:  it  lesults  from  calculations  made  Igr 

I-  • 


MMAM  or  omomw  tuchsu'  txnmnioif.-  Ml 

the  MtnJster  of  Pnbllc  InsmiciioD  in  hit  tut  report,  Aat  to  nl«e  iIwiiiliiiiiKia 
10  thrM  hnndted  Iir«nca,.ll  would  be  r«qul3lie  to  add  a  mllliui  lo  ihe  bndgst,  and 
thai  the  saM  sam  voftld  fall  to  the  acconiii  of  the  drpartmeot.  I  will  not  aak 
vhat  is  a  million  amid  a  bndgel  of  a  Ihouund  millioan,  ami  irhal  is  a  millim 

KrtloDcd  out  amouK  the  oightj-sii  counties  {  1  know  ihai  the  Tcsoorecs  ol 
ance  an  Kreat:  'her  wauls  are  likewise  immenM.  Bnt  1  will  sa^ ,  that  ihe 
eoantjy  sboold  consider  no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  seenre  a  service  so  Imporu&t 
as  that  of  popular  insiracllon  i  and  that  il  ought  not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  be- 
hind an/  civilized  natioD. 

The  monthly  fee,  which,  according  to  the  fonrtcenlh  article,  ought  to  be  col- 
lected bv  tax-gathereia  in  the  orduarj'  fbnn,  is  the  principal  source  of  lite 
leachen  income;  bot  the  law  has  leA  ihe  fixing  of  it  toomnch  to  ibearbiinrf 
Inclination  of  the  municipal  councils.  An  addilioual  paragraph  inserted,  npon 
the  proposal  ot  M.  Aniome  Pas9j,  in  the  third  article  of  the  law  of  receipts, 
1841,  tubinits  this  fee  and  the  number  of  gralnilous  pupils  lo  rhe  apprvTal  of 
(be  prefect*,  ^wltix  oo  iha  advice  of  tbe  dlstilct  commliiees.  may  fix  a  minimum 
rale  for  the  monthly  fee,  and  a  maximum  one  lor  the  nomoer  of  gratnilons  ad- 
missions. The  fUihful  ezeeuiion  of  this  leglsiaiive  enaeimeni  would  be  agreat 
benefit;  let  me  hope,  ttkal  in  tbe  next  report  of  the  minister,  the  lot  of  leachera 
■hall  appear  every  where  ameliorated  by  lis  means.  We  must  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  will  be  so  productive  as  to  exempt  the  legislature  from  raising 
the  minimum  fixed  salary  to  three  hundred  francs. 

The  law  has,  at  the  iiatne  lime,  wished  to  Kuarantee  tbe  ftaCnre  of  teachers. 
Two  methods  presenlcd  ihemselvea  for  this  object  To  deduct  from  their  filed 
(atary^ve  per  cent.,  as  is  done  with  the  functionaries  of  the  University,  and  [bus 
to  acquire  for  them  a  right  loaretiiiog  pension,  prio  establish  simply  a  savings' 
or  providcDt-boi,  in  eveir  reaped  like  the  ordinaiT  ones ;  with  this  difipience, 
thai  the  deposits  should  be  obliraiory,  and  that  they  conid  noi  be  withdrawn 
bnt  at  the  retiring  or  death  of  ine  depoaltois.  The  first  of  these  two  sysiems 
has  the  disadvantage — in  case  of  Ihe  more  or  less  prcmainre  death  of  a  teacher 
— of  depriving  faia  Tamily  of  Ihe  amount  dcdocied  tnm  his  salai;  in  fkvor  of 
ihe  EUrvivIi^  teachers.  The  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  thai  of  savings'- 
boxes,  makes  them  mn  no  chance  of  risk;  having  reached  the  end  of  their 
career,  tite  product  of  their  economy  is  resiored  either  lo  themselves  when  ih^ 
I«lin,  or  ID  ihetr  lamllies,  should  ihey  die  In  Ihe  dischaiBe  of  their  duiies. 

It  it  this  last  system  which  the  law  bat  tanctionea  by  estsbliabing  sav- 
ing-boxes, fotmed  by  the  annual  deduction  of  a  twentieth  fiom  the  fixed  salary 
ofeach  parish  teacher.  Tliis  system  has  been  fbnnd  fault  with,  for  pradacing 
but  ■  poor  nsource  for  a  deservug  leacber  and  bis  famllv.  Indeed,  the  dedue- 
tkm  cf  s  twentieth  from  a  fixed  salary  of  two  hnndred  Francs  will  prodnue,  of 
capital  and  iatereat,  al  Ihe  end  of  ten  years,  only  a  reserve  of  one  huatlred  and 
twenty  ftancs,  five  cenlines  f  at  the  end  of  flfleen  yeara,  only  a  leserve  of  two 
bundred  francs,  BAeen  ceniines;  al  the  end  of  twenty  years.  It  will  ptoduca 
alioat  lht«e  hundred  francs ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  a  little  more  [ban 
fbnr  hmidivd  francs;  al  tbe  end  of  thirty  years,  about  five  buDdred  francs: 
Hod  forty  years'  service  are  necessary  lo  save,  In  this  manner,  a  thousand 
francs.  The  same  deduction  made  upon  a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred 
francs  will  produce  one  hundred  and  eighty  francs,  ai  the  end  of  ten  years: 
,lbnr  huodted  and  fifly  ftanes,  al  the  end  of  twenty  yean;  eight  hundred 
and  forty  francs,  al  Ihe  end  of  thirty  years;  and  abont  one  thousand  four 
hnndred  and  Iweniy-five  francs,  after  forly  years'  service,  A  deducilon  of 
iwenlj  iVanes  per  annum  wonld  amounl,  in  ten  yeart,  lo  two  hnndred  and  forty 
francs;  in  twenty  years,  to  about  six  hundred  Aancs:  in  thin;  years,  lo  about 
one  thonsaiKl  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;  at  the  end  of  fiirly  years,  ana 
ikodaaod  nine  hnndred  llranea. 

Ve  aee  that.  In  supposing  each  teacher  lo  deposit  Ewenty  Ibincs  a  year,  tbti 
nstem  wonld  tUII  leave  mach  scope  fbr  linprovement ;  aince,  afler  tweniv  or 
Rtrty  years'  bard  labor.  It  guarantees  the  teacher  only  Ihnn  fifty  to  one  hundred 
franc*  of  tvvenue. 

To  render  ibese  savlDg-boxea  of  great  importance,  li  woald  be  necessary,  In 
niT  opinion,  to  make  Ihe  dednctlon  of  a  iwenDetfa,  not  only  from  their  Jixtd 
salary,  bnt  likewise  from  tbe  cantal  one,  fhim  Ihe  mtntUf/tt  i  a  thing  eatUj 
done,  as  this  fee  must  be  collected  by  the  oidlnary  tax-gatherers. 

A  mixed  system  wonld  perhaps  be  preferable— » system  that  would  anlia,u 


reilrlnr  pension*.  For  this  pumne.  tt 
woald  be  neeesgarr  to estabnsh  In  each  chieidtf ,  ■  box,  which ahoiud  be  boOi 
for  HTings  aiid  deaoctioas,  ro  wbieli  ibe  iMcfcen,  Uw  dlstricB,  and  ibe  connila 
Aoald  coDtrfbnte,  and  which  miglit  rccelre  gifts  and  legacies,  I  shall  leare  to 
man  sirillfnl  fiDaneien,  the  task  oidcTelopIng  ibis  Idea,  vidof  EhowiDghowfl 
tniffht  be  eiecnted ;  I  limit  mvself  (a  lajin^  its  foundation.  Let  me  mppose  a 
conntj  composed  of  five  honcfred  districts,  and  reckoning  "ix  hmidred  and  flAj 
pabtic  teachers ;  this  is  almost  the  condition  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  L«  me  wp- 
pose  that  this  conniy  coDsents  to  disburse  per  annnm  into  the  M:bools'-boi,  the 
sum  qf  five  thousand  francs;  that,  on  their  pan,  the  fire  fanndrad  districts  pay 
Into  it,  annanlly,  at  an  arrrage.  ten  francs,  which  is  one  thoosand  ttanes— In 
flne,  that  a  deduction  of  fifteen  ftanes  Is  nude  from  the  salaries  of  the  six  han- 
dred  and  liftj'  teachers,  which  makes  annnaDf  seven  tbmsand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  fraacs;  let  me  suppose  Iknher,  that  all  these  parmenis  amotint  to- 
gether to  twenty  thonsand  fruics  per  aoDom,  and  we  will  liave,  at  tbe  end  of 
ten  yvars,  without  conntiug  interest,  or  probable  gtlls  and  legacies,  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and,  after  twenty  years,  foor  hnodtcd  tboosaDd 
fhines;  acaplial  which,  placed  at  font  per  cent,,  wonld  produce  aixteeti  tlioa> 
■and  francs  of  interest.  This  interest  would  be  divided,  aeconttoff  to  an  Dnder> 
atood  ratio,  between  the  deserving  and  infirm  teachers,  and  tbe  widows  and  oi^ 
phans  of  teachers  deceased.  To  have 
Decessaiy  toglve  proofs  of  Inflrmily,  or  < 

would  lose  their  claims  on  remarrying,  

their  portion  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Il  should  be  understood  Ibat  tbe  dl»- 
triets,  small  In  number,  wbtch  tfaemselres  mij^i  engage  to  provide  retiring 
pensions  to  deserving  teachers,  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  be  exempted 
worn  conirlhming  to  the  cotmty-box. 

This  box— which  should,  especially  and  easenitally,  be  a  Ibnd  for  jmuwiu— 
would  be  a  savin^'-iox  OQty  for  such  teachers  as  have  been  obliged,  from  bad 
conduct,  10  rMien  their  functions,  or  who  vohuitarily  give  them  up,  and  with- 
out bein^  unwell,  before  having  served  thirty  years.  The  amount  only  of  what 
they  had  paid  in,  should,  without  interest,  be  restored  to  ihem.  The  same 
shpnldbe  done  with  such  as  leave  tor  situations  elsewhere;  their  disbursement! 
ahould  be  transmitted  to  the  box  of  the  eoanty  to  which  they  go. 

Every  one  would  gain  by  lealizlog  this  acheme :  there  would  Im  a  loss  soa- 
tained  only  by  such  as  abandoned  their  calling,  or  by  cblldreD  beeame  mtgon 
at  the  death  of  their  fathers.  The  enactment,  again,  might,  accordii^  to  eii^ 
cumstances,  alipulate  for  some  succor  to  the  latter,  and  even  in  favor  of  the 
children  of  destitute  teachers.  But  to  render  »uch  a  box  tmlyptodociive,  tbe 
concurrence  of  the  counties  and  districts  is  Indispensable,  vve  might  hope, 
likewise,  that  many  Irleuds  of  popular  education  would  assist  it,  especially  at 
the  commencemsnL  After  twenty  or  twenty  Jve  years,  Ibe  box  would  subsist 
of  Itself,  and  without  any  other  fi:esh  contributions,  save  of  those  concerned. 

Id  short,  what  is  necessaiy  to  render  the  condition  of  the  teachers  comforta- 
ble, is,  in  the  first  place,  a  convenient  dwell^-honse,  with  a  gardai  In  tha 
rural  districts;  then  ■  fixed  salary  of  at  least  300  francs,  with  a  caaoal  salary 
proportioned  to  the  number  ofscholan,  and  resulting  from  a  monthly  fee.flxM 
Of  the  municipal  conncila,  subject  to  the  approval  or  his  prefects,  and  collected 
W  the  tai-gainerers;  finally,  a  county-box  for  retiring  pensions,  and  for  aid  to 
the  widows  and  orphans,  supplied  by  the  concurrence  of  the  cofinties,  the  di> 
tricts,  and  the  teachtia.  Encouragements,  premiums  adjudged  by  the  coontiea 
to  the  most  deserving,  and  succor  granted  to  the  most  necessitous  districts, 
would  Dserully  complete  this  system. 

The  medals  wbieb  at  our  anniversaries  an  dlBtribaied  every  year  can  have 
BD  real  value  nntU  their  recipients  are  beyond  tbe  reach  of  want.  Honorary 
dlslincUoiu  add,  besides,  to  the  eonsid^fation  of  such  as  are  the  objects  ct 
them;  and  Ihey  contribute  more  to  the  interests  of  the  body  to  which  Uiey  be- 
long,  than  to  those  of  the  men  who  have  bean  decorated  by  ifaem.  tt  would, 
thernore,  be  very  useful,  that,  from  time  to  time,  this  btUum  Tecampe%M,  to 
which  M.  Gnizot  refeit  In  his  beautlftil  citcnlar,  attest  to  the  most  experiencad 
and  devoted  teacher  that  the  gntntmtnt  wMcim  aner  Uuir  Mrviea  ami  ihMM 
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PBIMABT  HOEMAl  SCHOOLS 

OF  VERSAILLES  ADD  DUOS. 


Tta  Piimuy  Normal  School  of  Venaillee  b  for  the  Department  of  Seine 
Itnd  Oise.  It  comprises  within  iU  ample  premises*  sevenl  eatabliahmenta 
Ibr  the  instraclion  and  practit:e  of  teachers.  The  aehool  iteelf  contoim 
eighty  pupila  ander  rogulu  iiutcuction  throughout  the  vear,  and  famlahea  a 
two  months'  course  to  adult  BcboolmoaterB.  The  eBtubUshments  for  practice 
bt^in  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  throiiKh  the  OTinuuy  to  the  grade  of 
pnmary  superior.  Of  the  elementary  achooh^  oue  anords  the  young  teach- 
ers an  eiamptB  of  the  method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  aimultaiieous  io- 
■tmctioD.  The  primary  superior  school  bad  been  recently  estabUshed,  at 
Ou,  date  of  my  nait,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  on  evening  department  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  adulta,  taught  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  also  a  school  of  design,  which  is  estabushed  here  rather  foi 
conTenience  than  as  properly  ttelonging  to  the  nnge  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  director 
(Mr.  Le  Brun),  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the  noirer- 
■ity,  the  inspetitors  of  which  moke  regubr  viaitB.  The  committee  inspect 
the  school  by  sub-committeea  once  a  month,  visiting  the  recitation-rooms  of 
the  professors  without  giviog  wiecial  notice— a  plan  much  to  bo  preferred  to 
that  of  stal«d  visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be 
put  upon  any  particular  points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  extend  hia 
examination,  or  oaks  questions  himself  The  <Urector  examines  the  classes 
freoueutly,  or  is  present  at  the  lessooa.  There  are  ei^t  profeasors  for  the 
vortoos  courses,  and  two  "  repeaters"  (repititeurs),  these  Utter  superintend- 
ing the  pupils  when  not  with  the  professora,  and  giving  tiiem  asmstance  if 
requiiedC  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  order  of 
tfae  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and  one  of  them  sleeps  in  each 
of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  also 
give  instruction  in  the  model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  papila  while 
engaged  in  the  practical  exercisea.  Tiie  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
chvge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  asmstant,  who  actually  di^ 
charges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has  brought  this  departmoot 
Into  most  excellent  order.t 

"niere  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitom  places,  to  which  pufnls  are  ad- 
mitted by  competition,  those  foand  beet  prepared  ai  the  examination  for 
admisdon  having  the  preference.  Pav  pupils  ore  also  received  at  a  very 
moderate  ntej  out  are  eiactU  on  tlie  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  the  institution,  with  toe  former.  Yonng  men  who  wish  to  com- 
pete for  a  place,  and  ore  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  ■"  P^f  pufdls, 
and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their  object  The  »ge  of 
■dmiasion  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  bnt  the  fortner  limit 
ta  conmdered  too  earlv  for  profitable  entrance.  The  qualifications  for  ad- 
ndsdoQ  consist  in  a  tnorongh  luMwledge  of  the  subjects  taught  la  the  el»- 
mantary  schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  la  two  yesra.    Thri  first  year  is  devoted  to  the 
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nrUoD  of  elemental?  atndie^  and  tbe  wcond  to  in  extenrfou  ot  thtim,  and 
to  theoretical  uid  practical  jostmotion  in  the  Mdenee  uid  art  of  tenehing. 
The  BubjeeU  of  revisio:i  or  iiMtmction  are,  resdin^,  writing,  Unetr  drawing 
geography,  hiator;,  the  drawing  of  inapa,  morala  and  rdlpon,  Toeal  mniie, 
aiitKmetic,  elementary  phjstca,  terracDitnre,  and  pedagogy. 

The  reli^Diu  inatruction  ia  given  by  an  ecclesuatic,  who  ia  almoner  to  the 
■chool ;  it  mcliides  lestona  on  the  doctrines  andhiatory  of  the  church,  glvoii 
twice  per  week.  Proteslanta  are  not  required  to  attend  theae  leasone,  but 
receive  InatmcUon  out  of  the  ioatitution  from  a  miniato'  of  their  own  coo- 

Phyaical  edncallon  is  conducted  by  meana  of  eieiclaea  in  grmnaatioa,  by 
walks,  and  the  pmctice  of  gardening.  In  aammer  the  puptla  bathe  once  a 
week.  The  OTmnaatlc  ezercima  are  tanght  by  the  more  expert  pnpila  to 
the  scholars  of  the  model  achoola,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among 

The  pupila  itady  In  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of  attenlJoa 
which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  according  to  a  nniform  scale, 
by  the  superintending  ■■  repeater,"  and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Once 
every  month  the  pro^asor  examines  theae  claaees  on  the  studies  of  the  post 
month,  and  reports  the  etonding.  Marks  are  alao  nven  for  great  profideney 
and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  BtandiiiK.  Theae  murks,  and 
those  of  the  examination,  are  summed  up,  and  when  Uiey  amount  to  a  cer- 
tain nnmber  for  the  month,  the  pupil  la  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  preml- 
urns  consist  of  books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
Report  is  mode  of  these  pupils  to  the  miniater  of  public  Inatnction,  and  tbe 
record  may  serve  them  when  dearoua  to  secure  a  porticnlaT  place.  The 
director  assembles  the  school'to  hear  an  accoitnt  of  theae  montiily  reporta, 
and  makes  such  remarks  as  they  may  snggest. 

"    "  e  nsual  school  implementa,  thb  inatitation  baa  a  Hbraiy,  a 


amoll  collection  of  phy^cal  and  chemical  ^pantua,  of  technologioal  speci- 
mens, already  of  considerable  interest,  and  of  models  of  agricultural  lmpl»-  . 
menla.  There  are  also  two  gardens,  one  of  which  ia  laid  out  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  systematic  instruction  in  horUcBltnre,  the  oth«r  of  which  con* 
tains  specimens  of  agricultural  prodncts,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic  exer- 
daes.  The  pupils  work  by  detods  of  three  at  a  time,  under  the  direotlon  ot 
the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowera,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  They  have  the 
>  nse  of  a  aet  of  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools,  with  which  they  have  fitted  up 
their  own  libraiy  in  a  very  creflitable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  reedve 
lectures  on  tbe  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  instruction  Id 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  Their  performances  are 
■nbseqnently  criticised  for  their  improvement. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  ^mmer  ia  as  followa : 

The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  moke  up  their  beds,  and  clean  their  dorml- 
toHes,  in  two  divi^ons,  which  alternate ;  meet  in  the  stndy-hall  at  half  paat 
five  for  prayers,  breakliut,  engage  in  atudias  or  recitation  nnt3  one ;  dine 
and  have  recreation  until  two ;  study  or  recite  until  four ;  have  exercises  or 
i«ereation,  sup,  stndy,  and  engage  in  religiona  reading  and  prayers ;  anS 
retire  at  ten,  except  in  special  easea.  Before  meals  there  is  a  grace  said,  and 
during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  alond- 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  stndy  and  recitation,  an  hour  of  stndy 
la  made  to  precede  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  requires  specific  preparation ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson  requires  aAer-reflectton  to  fix  ita  principles, 
or  conusts  of  a  lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  b«  written  out,  the  sMldj 
hoar  follows  tbe  lesson.    The  blanches  of  a  medianieal  nature  are  inters 

*  ^  csmMar  «bo  c*»  b>  Maad  IhsswBlat  JiMi  wlbimilbylkaJliwterwiBWiBtiitt. 
ttst  Be  HidBHl  bin  lo  prepan  km  tba  mAooL  The  joaaa  moi  MMMdsd  ia  lalBiiii^  wt  lbs 
■miMl  compeUUtiii,  SBd  nibMqaoUljr,  so  twvtii(  lb*  Mbeei,  rsMltal  «■■  tf  Iha  biit  apgals^ 
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MMHJ  with  the  tntoUaotniL  ^le  rtttdMiti  of  the  wcoiid  yeu  an  em* 
Hoyed,  in  tun,  in  t«MUafi  ud  ate  ralieTed  from  otbu  datiea  daring  tho 
k«nn  dcTotod  to  the  aehoob  of  pnetiM. 

On  Snadar,  afler  the  morning  atnk«,  the  pn^  an  free  to  leave  &i 
mile  of  the  uatitntion.  TbeMuneia  theeaaaonThnnday  aftenioon.  The 
director  baa  fonad,  bowevw,  bad  raanlta  from  theaa  indianrtminata  teaTea  of 


TIm  diacfaliiw  of  tb«  achool  ia  mild,  the  age  and  olgecta  of  tiie  pnpila 
bung  anch  that  the  nae  of  ooeiciTe  meana  ia  aeldom  leqvired.  The  mat 
at^iaadmonituHiby  a'nMBtei"  or  profeaaor,  the  next  a  Mivate  adin»> 
situtn  by  the  direetor.  U  theae  meue  jmvo  in^eetnal,  diai^ini  foUowa, 
Tlie  direetor  haa  grant  inflnnoai,  from  bia  pemwal  dianeler,  taA  from  the 
bet  that  hia  reeommendation  can  aeenre  a  good  pbta^  Ut  the  pnpil  tmme> 
diately  on  leaving  the  aohooL  The  mode  of  lile  in  the  iinriitnlioa  la  vetj 
■imple.  Tlie  pnpila  aieneatljbntroi^drdieaaed,  and  perform  most  of  tlw 
aerneea  ot  po&so  fi>r  themaelvaa.  lie  demitoilaa  at«  very  neat  Tb« 
ate  of  wToa^tJron,  eorded  at  the  iMttom,    Doting  the  night  the 

_ _   _«  deporited  £  email  boxw  near  the  beda,    Tlie  extra  arilclea  of 

■'"♦'""g  are  in  a  eommon  room.  Cleanlineaa  of  draea  and  peraon  are  oare- 
fyireqobwcL  The  brek  plain,  bnt  good,  and  tlie  anangenientBoenoected 
with  the  table  nnexo^itionnble.  There  ia  an  lnfirmar7  attached  to  the 
icheol,  which  ia.  however,  bat  mraljr  owd. 

The  aehoola  fetpraetaoo  do  not  requite  ^Mcial  deaoriplion,  aa  thur  otgao- 
LKti0n  will  be  anmcIeDiljr  nndetatooa  from  what  haa  already  been  uid  of 
ntimarj  aehoola,  and  they  have  not  been  long  enongh  in  operation  to  acquire 
Bie  irajproved  foim  whidh,  I  eanoot  donbt,  th^  will  reeeive  trader  the  preiwat 
able  direetor  of  the  Normal  Sohool. 

The  Primary  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  for  the  Department  of  Cote  d'Or, 
in  ita  general  organixation,  ia  lia  same  aa  Ihat  at  Veraaillea.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, in  one  moet  important  particular,  which  involves  other  difierenoea  of 
dettfl.  All  the  inetmction,  except  of  religion  and  mmuc,  aa  well  as  the  bd- 
pecinttadenca,  ia  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single  asoiBtanl, 
wlw,  by  the  aid  of  the  pnmla,  carry  on  the  aehoola  of  pnotioe,as  well  aa  the 
eonreea  of  the  Noimil  SehooL  Thia  anaagement  limita  the  amount  of 
inabuction,  and  interfeiea  vei^  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  etnd- 
ita.  The  achool  is  coodoctea,  however,  with  aa  excellent  spirit.  An  ideft 
of  tile  plan  will  be  obbuoed  from  the  order  of  tiie  day,  which  also  oont^ns 
an  onune  of  the  eonne  of  inatractiou. 

From  five  to  nz  A.  H.,  the  pnpila  aay  their  prayers,  waah,  Stc  f^om  aix 
to  aeven  the  hlghw  ^vlalon  has  a  leason  in  Frendi  gnunmar.  TIm  tower 
leceives  a  lesson  in  geography  or  hiatory  alternately.  From  aeven  to  el^^ 
the  higher  divUonlkas  a  leiaaen  in  geogr^y  or  history  alternately ;  the 
lower  diviaion  in  arithmetic  From  tajtht  to  half  past  tJgfat,  breaklhat  and 
nereat»>n.  From  half  past  ^^t  nnttl  eleven,  a  portion  of  the  bkiier  dt- 
vidoB  ia  employed  in  the  prmury  schools  of  praotiee,  and  the  otnna  are 
tmpiged  In  stm^.  From  eleven  mtD  one,  writmg  and  linear  drawing  for 
bou  diviHona.  From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  fonr,  aa  from  half  pest  dg^t  to  eleven.  Recreation  ontil  five. 
Aom  five  to  idx,  instrnction  in  iostromental  or  vocal  music  for  each  division 
altemately.  From  eix  to  aeven,  the  higher  division  haa  a  leaaon  in  geome- 
try, or  its  applications ;  the  lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven 
until  a  qnartw  befbre  oght,  aupper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  ontil 
,ntne,  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  {diysical  sdenee  or  natural  hlstorr, 
meehanica,  agricolture,  and  rural  economy,  or  boolt^eeping;  the  lower  &■ 
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vWon  tn  nadingr.  Tlu  last  qaartor  of  an  hour  is  occn|rfed  bj  both  dlriaioni 
in  prayen,  after  which  they  retire.  IUb  older  applies  to  all  the  daji  of  the 
^eek  but  Tharsdaj,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pn^ils  receive  moral  and 
religioiu  inatnietlon ;  ftom  ten  to  eJeTCD,  inatmction  m  the  forms  of  nmple, 
l^[iu,  and  comniercial  writings ;  and  from  two  to  four,  engifed  in  th«  renew 
ofput  of  the  week's  stodies.  On  the  aAemoon  of  Tiain&j  the  aehoola  of 
prae^ce  are  not  in  eeaaioa 

On  Snnday,  after  the  dntiea  following  their  lUSag,  tlw  pnidla  are  occnjded 
In  atodring  and  revising  some  of  the  leasons  of  the  week.  From  nine  to 
ten  o'clocli,  in  religiooa  reading,  aloud.  At  ten  thej  go  to  aervica  in  the 
pariah  dtapd,  atteoded  t^  the  director  and  his  aaaiBtant  Rectdve  inonl 
■od  rdigiona  inatmetion,  on  thdr  retom,  until  dinner-time.  After  dinner, 
Mend  |£b  evetdng  serviee,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening,  aaaemUe 
tar  conretaation  on  pedagogical  antiijeeta,  abd  for  prajera. 


The  ITomul  Sdiool  at  Bordeaux  Is  maintained  bj  the  department  of  Aa 
Oeroude,  and  that  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  eadi  eBtabUahing  acholaTships  in  it  lor 
its  own  ftudeoU.  In  1868  there  wen  fiftj-ooe  stndents  on  a  oooiaa  of  three 
jear^  conlbnnlDg  to  the  legal  programme  of  the  primal?  acJiooL  The  atodcnt 
la  not  allowed  to  pass  ftom  the  oblatory  to  tho  optional  stndlse  until  he  has 
given  proof  of  bit  tboron^  knowledge,  and  bia  ability  to  teaob  tfie  former  in  the 
pracUclng  school  annexed.    Much  sttcntion  la  given  to  method. 

The  teaching  Btaff  ooDalaU  of  a  director  or  teacher,  two  lectureia,  and  a  chap- 
lain. The  main  work  of  instructiDn  devolveB  on  the  director,  who  baa  just  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  bis  socceaa.  The  students  an 
boarded  on  the  premlae*— sleep  in  one  vast  dormitory,  and  thedr  dietary  ia 
regulated  by  a  minieteriiU  decree-  ^ 

The  annual  charge  Is  100  franca.  Eacb  atudeot  pays  from  hia  own  reaooroea 
100  franca  fbr  the  Brst  year.  After  the  flrst  year,  a  certain  number  of  the  beat 
atadenta  are  entitled  to  achohurtUps  provided  by  the  departments. 

A  good  garden  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  leeaotM  In  liorticnltnra 
and  agriculture  are  ^ven  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  stndenb). 
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NOBMAL  SCHOOL* 

TRICHEBS  OP  OOIJ.BQES  AND  SBOONDABT  BOHOOI4 


The  "  Norma]  Bcbool,''  intended  to  fimUi  profeMOra  for  collq«a,  wm 
MtsbtUwd  in  17M,  t^  tlw  mdm  conrenlion  whieh  ereattd  tin  polyteehnia 
•duwl.  The  oigMdntion  proposed  bf  the  law  wm  npon  a  leale  cmtinlj 
beyond  the  wants  to  be  simdied ;  and,  notwltliataadlng  the  exertMna  of  Iti 
eminent  profeeaon,  the  acnool  bad  bat  a  temporaiy  existenee,  and  ill  Bn»- 
eess,  mainly  fnaa  the  nnpnpared  atate  of  the  pnpilawho  had  entered  it,  and 
to  ^om  tbe  Uod  of  inrtmction  was  entirelT  niudat^ed.  Then  wsre  lUi- 
teen  courses  of  lactnraa,  and  amoiw  the  proieason  were  Lagiange,  iMibea, 
Haiij,  Honge,  BerthoUet,  Volney,  Bemardin  8t  Pierre,  Sicanl,  ud  Laham, 
The  school '  '^        '  .  .-   !. -1  i.    -   ...    A 


raa  Bnppressed  hv  a  decree  of  April,  1796,  and  ita  pafdla  &■ 
perscd.    Afker  the  reorgaiuution  of  the  nnivwsity.in  1800,  the  expediency 

hundred;  bnt  from  1810  to  1896  there  were  never  more  tnui  fifty-eight 


IvwsMftin  1800,  the  expediency 
of  rerrring  the  normal  aeltool  appean  to  have  been  feh,  and  it  was  reon;ai^ 
lied  m  IMS.    The  number  of  pnfdla  provided  for  in  the  new  planwM  tbrsa 


actually  in  attendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  inBtrucUon,  lectures  w 
to  be  attended  ont  of  doors,  and  iaterrogationB  and  Btudv  to  take  place  within 
tt>e  school,  nnder  the  ehai^  of  the  elder  pnpCi.  ^e  recitations  of  the 
pnpils  to  each  other  were  called  ccnferenees ;  a  name  which  is  atill  pr^ 
aerred,  being  milled  to  tiie  lessons  given  by  the  teochera,  who  are  euled 
■lasten  of  confereneeB.  The  daration  of  the  course  of  inttniction  was  Ijn^ 
fted  at  first  to  two  years,  bnt  enbaeqaently  extended  to  three.  The  school 
was  a  aeeond  tine  snppreaMd,  fn  18aa ;  and  in  1836  an  institntion,  tonned 
ft  "  preparatory  suhoel,  was  enbatituted  for  it,  which  in  its  tnm  was  abol- 
iahed,  and  the  old  normal  idiool  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieatenant^enetal 
<Nr  the  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1880.  A  report  was  made  by  H. 
Conain,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Wblio  Inatmetion,  in  October,  1880^ 
the  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted  snbstantially.  New  regulations 
A>r  the  conne  of  Btndy,  the  general  arnngements  and  fsciptiae,  uve  been 
giadoally  prepared,  and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  nsehlneaa 
Vrlueh itlAds fidr to proaecnte  with  inereaalng  Buecexs. 

^le  cUef  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pnpila  ample  oppoN 
tonitiea  of  prepantion  for  the  competiitioo  for  pbces  of  adjnncta  in  tbe  eol- 
legea  (conrs  d'agrigatioa),  and  Its  arrangements  are  all  Bnbordinat«  to  this 
oqecL  In  thia  competition,  however,  the  pui^s  of  the  school  meet  on  sn 
•qnal  footing,  merely,  with  all  other  oandidBM. 

lie  offlctts,  bi  1837,  were,  the  director,  who  did  not  re^e  at  the  scbool, 
nor  take  part  In  the  Inatmetion ;  the  director  of  stndies,  the  reddent  besd  of 
tfae  MtabUshmoit;  ^gbi  mastcn  of  conleretioes  for  the  section  of  letters; 
idx  mastera  of  eonfovKea,  and  one  for  tbe  drawing  deparUnent,  £w  tbe  MO* 
tkmefsdenoes;  two  prepsms  (priparatenrs) ;  a  sub-director,  charged  with 
m  gensral  aoperinteodeiwe  of  the  pnirils,  and  two  asslstanta,  called  Boperin. 
trading  masters.  Ttte  masters  of  eonfbrenees  have.  In  general,  equivalent 
dnliee  to  the  protMaora  in  the  eolleges.  In  1887  there  were  ^ght^  pnpils 
io  the  sdiool,  of  whom  forty-dne  were  sopported  entirely  by  tbe  nuMs  at 
lowed  by  the  ffOTemment,  and  eighteen  bad  half  their  expenaeB  defrayed. 

ne  nonnl  sehool  at  ]»etant  ocoopieB  a  part  of  the  bnUdlngs  belongliig 
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to  the  Royal  College  of  Loiiu-1»<innd,  and  the  coHoge  ftmUiM  the  ibod 
and  clothing  of  the  pupUa  b]r  agreemeat  irith  the  ecbooL  Thia  cooneetioii 
baa  advantagea,  and  among  them,  that  of  enabling  the  painb  to  have  aoBM 
practice  in  teaching ;  bnt  they  are  mwe  than  eounterbuanced  1^  dH>draa> 
lagM,and  the  flieaas  of  the  aehool  are  eameat  in  their  endeavois  to  froeitre 
a  leparBte  domicile  for  it.  The  accommodationa  for  lodging,  Htndr<uiatniO- 
tion,  and  exerdse,  as  br  as  the  building  and  ila  mte  are  concernea,  are  cer- 
tainly of  a  most  limited  kind. 

Admiaion. — The  number  of  papiU  who  may  be  admitted  ia  delennined 
flver^  year  bf  the  probable  ntunnw  required  to  fill  the  vaeaneieri  in  aecond- 
aij  tnatmctMin.  llie  idmiiiiirni  are  made  by  competition,  and  for  the 
moft  Hioceaaftil  eo<np«tilora  a  limbed  nvmber  of  bonariw  tlx">i*M)  an 
wtabliahed,  dividble  into  half  boraaiiea,  whkh  are  tfiatribnted  to  Qioee  who 
nq^re  aariataaee.  The  eaadidatee  ealw  tbelt  nainea  at  the  aeadeny  nau^ 
est  to  thmr  reaidenoe^  between  the  fifteenth  of  Joneantl  of  Jnlr,  vimnuk 
Each  candidate  depodta  the  foUov^  eertifieatea,  vis^  of  the  date  of  birth, 
Aowinc  that  be  is  over  eevenleen  and  snder  twuitr-ditee  jt»n  of  age;  of 
haTing  Men  vaccinated ;  of  moral  condnet ;  of  having  completed,  or  Dung 
■boot  to  compete.  Ma  atodiea,  inclndiDC  philoeopby.aiid,  iF  be  intends  to 
beoome  a  taacW  of  aoieneet  a  oonrae  of  epedal  matlMmatka  and  of  phjs- 
ioa ;  a  deolaration  from  Ui  parent  or  gwdiaii,  if  the  candidate  is  a  minor, 
that  he  will  devote  Umadf  lor  ten'yeaia,  from  Um  period  of  admiadon,  to 
pabliocnatmctdoiL  Theee  Ueta  an  forwarded  bj  the  rectora  of  the  lerenl 
■eademiea,  with  lh«r  Temarkit  to  the  conndl  of  pnblie  inatrnction,  which 
ntoma,  before  the  first  of  Angnat,  a  list  of  thoae  penooa  who  may  be  ex- 
amined for  admiaaioiL  Tiiia  ejuuninaUon  ia  made  in  the  eeveral  academieei 
with  a  view  to  aeleet  the  moat  prominent  candidaleai  whose  eaaea  are  to  be 
nllimately  decided  by  eompetidon  at  the  achod  In  Paria.  It  eonaiste  of 
oompotitionB  upon  snlf^eta  wUch  an  the  aame  for  aH  the  aeademieB,  and  of 
intenogationa  and  oral  exidanationa.  For  the  candidBtea,  aa  fotnre  inetmct* 
on  in  lettera,  die  written  ezeidws  an  a  dluertation,  in  French,  on  aome 
poiata  of  phil(>ao[d)y,  an  eaMy  in  I«tin,  an  eaai^  in  Freiwlk,  a  Ijitin  and 
Greek  Tenion,  and  utin  venec  The  oral  examinationa  tarn  upon  the 
clasiiMl  authors  read  in  eoUwe,  and  open  the  etemeale  of  phitoaophy, 
riietorie,  and  hiatory.  l%e  eandidatea  in  adeoee  have  tlie  emne  written  ex- 
ncisei  in  philosophy  and  in  LoUn  veraiona,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one 
or  men  qneationa  in  mathematice  and  phyuea.  The  oral  ezaminations  ate 
i^n  aabjeela  at  mWheoiatiBit  phrdcs,  and  philosophy,  taught  in.  the  philoa- 
ophy  elaaa  of  tito  edlege&  All  loe  written  exeiclM*  and  notes  of  the  oral 
examinations  an  forwuAed  to  the  minister  of  pnblie  iastroetion,  and  sab- 
■Wed  SNoally  toaeommittee  of  lettenaod  aeommittee  of  scinioe,  taken 
fl«m  among  tlie  naatera  of  tlie  normal  eehoid,  the  direotor  boing  ehaimiaa 
•f  each  eommtttee.  These  oommittees  decide  whether  tlie  eancndatea  an 
At  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  fbr  examinition  at  the  aahooi,*!!! 
thoae  who  an  deemed  worthy,  reedve  a  notice  to  nport  tliemBolvea  on  or 
hefon  the  fifteenth  of  October.  Prevfraa  to  this  eompedtion  the  eandidatea 
an  reqnired  to  present  theb  diploma  of  bachelor  of  lettera  or  of  edeneeL 
Tbe  masten  of  the  normal  school  an  divided  Into  two  oommittMa,  one  of 
letters  and  tlie  other  of  science,  for  ctmdnoting  these  exanunations,  wbkb 
are  oral,  and  the  resolt  of  which  detenninee  the  admission  or  r^ection  of 
the  candidate.  On  admisaioo,  the  papil  mokes  an  engagement  to  devolo 
""lO  pnblb  inatrootion  for  ten  yesr& 

edoB. — The  presMit  arrangement  of  the  o> 


only  be  regardbd  as  provlsiomd,  improvements  being  gradnally  introdoeed, 
aa  ohsHvattoo  ahows  their  necessity.  Tbe  imnciide  declared  by  the  diieat> 
or,  H.  Connn,  to  be  that  of  the  aehool  in  thk  napsot,  is  worthy  of  all  o< 


mendation.     "  When,"  says  M.  Couun,  in  hia  Report  of  1834-8,*  "  expul- 
■  -    ■  ~        ■      -  ,   Fuht  18». 


Kgoliitions  of  the  ichool  hare  not  provided  for,  it^ia  bf  no  meaiiB  propowd 
at  once  to  the  roval  council  for  adoptioQ  as  kh  afticle  of  the  reffulationa: 
aDthoritr  ill  asked  to  pat  it  to  the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found 
repeate^y  atufteufal  Umt  it  ii  deemed  pnident  to  ooDVert  it  Into  a  regnlo- 
lion."  A  close  observation  of  the  merita  and  defecta  of  the  system  Is  thui 
made  to  pave  the  way  for  jndicioua  cliaiigea. 

The  fiitl  course  of  the  adiool,  at  present,  oocnjdea  three  yean.  The 
pni^  are  divided  into  two  tectioaa,  that  of  letters  and  of  sdence,  wtJch 
purine  separate  courses.  In  the  sectioa  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted 
to  areviaion,  and  the  aeeond  to  ait  ezlen^on,  of  the  hi^er  courses  of  the 
eoUc^tea,  and  the  third  ia  eifiecially  employed  in  fitting  tne  papils  to  become 
prfjlnaora.  In  hilfiiliiig  thu  olqeet,  liowever,  no  ins^ction  m  the  acieoca 
or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the  eatabliehmenl,  not  is  it  obligatory  upon  the 
piqrils  to  teach,  ao  that,  as  far  as  (ryat«matui  practice  goes,  they  derive  no 
direct  benefit  trom  the  school ;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  manv  enjoT, 
to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  collegei^  partieularly  m 
that  with  which  the  school  ia  now  connected  oy  Ita  locality.  When  th« 
pupil  fntends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  in  the  grammar  classes  of  the 
ealtegoa,  or  is  found  not  to  have  the  requtelte  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank 
in  the  body  of  instmctors,  he  jMsaes  at  once  from  the  first  years  course  to 
the  third,  utd  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  adjuncts  (agreses). 
^e  conseqaences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  grammar  studies  arelield 
have  been  mock  deplored  by  the  present  director  of  the  achool,*  and  a  re- 
form in  regard  to  them  has  (Ken  atlempted,  with  partial  •occess. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  toachen  called  mastera  of  conferences,  who 
seldom  lecture,  bat  question  the  pnpUa  npon  the  leMons  which  have  been 
appointed  for  them  to  team,  give  explanalions,  and  are  present  while  they 
interrogate  each  other,  as  a  kbid  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  «om<' 
eases,  Uie  atudente  themselves  act  aa  masters  of  conferences. 

The  coDiae  of  letten  of  tfae^rU  year  comprised,  in  1836-T,t 

1.  Qreek  langai««  and  Utentnre,  three  lasKins  per  wsak.  S.  Ltitii  sod  Fnndl 
fitOTOtnre,  thres  louoni.  S.  Ancient  hisloTT  and  uitlqaides,  three  leuons.  t,  A 
wuw  of  pbHoaofby  blghar  than  Chat  of  the  coliagu,  thrss  lesKuu.  t.  OtoaaX 
pbyrica,  one  lenon.  Cnuuistrv,  one  lauon,  ths  eouises  being  Introdaoed  chiefly 
to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  tbese  aal^ecta.  B.  Qerman  sud  Hpgii«li  lan^sge, 
Wchono  umon. 

'nw  eonferancee,  or  lessons  on  (general  phyaicBiCbemiatrf,  and  the  modern 
In^nages,  are  by  papila  iriiD  give  mstmetion  and  ezplaoations  to  their  eoia* 
ndea. 

At  the  end  of  the  firat  year  there  are  examinations,  according  to  the  resnit 
9t  which  the  student  passes  to  the  eooisM  of  the  second  year,  or,  in  the 
saae  before  stated,  t«  those  of  the  third  year,  or  leaves  the  aebooL  Tbess 
naminaliona  are  eoodnoted  by  inqieetois-general  of  the  nniverai^,  named 
fiir  Uie  purpose  by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present 
IhnmanlTiT  it  thw  nnifurwly  r*  fi*"^^*'^  **"'  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  Int. 
l«m. 

The  aecomJ  jpear"*  course  of  lett«is  doea  not  necessarily  include  any  sdea* 
tifiestiKliesk 

The  oonrsea  of  taiuiuge  and  phiiosophr  go  into  the  history  of  Qiefe  subjeets. 
Tbey  cooiiit  of— I.  LbcOtm  on  the  hSatMy  of  Greek  UtatatuTe,  three  leseooi  per 
VMk,  i.  On  the  hiitoiy  of  Soman  Hterature,  two  lesMns.  S.  On  the  hlstorj  <rf 
Tnodi  litentare,  one  lesson,  i.  EngUsh  langnsge,  one  leeeoii.  6.  On  the  hiatory 
of  ptulosoph?,  two  leuDoi.  B.  Continostioa  of  the  historloal  course,  two  lessons. 
tia. 9..-.!-^  gj^  aoeompiidBd  by  loluble  written  BzeroUes. 
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At  the  end  of  tha  tmt  the  pnpiU  are  eiMiliiwi.  Thoea  lAo  hue  net 
■littady  obtained  tlie  degree  of-lfcentikte  of  leUen  are  now  required  to  do 
■0)  or  b>  letve  the  tcbow.* 


,  ^a  llymiu  of  Sjnoiiiu,  Cloero  de  Oratore  Kkd  d*  leeibiu,U. 

many  of  Tuciliu,  the  TreiUie  of  Bcntot  de  b«ne&dii,  the  bat  two  booki  of  Qoiii- 
tilUn'i  ShBtoric,  tha  flfUi  book  of  Lnc>«tln>  de  uatnn  ranun,  tha  flist  book  of 
Honoa's  £pietlee,  the  aaoond  book  of  Honoa'a  Odes,  the  Troei  of  a«DMS. 

Theee  booka  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on  notice  being 

Siven.    The  candidate  ia  expected  to  niuwer  the-  queationa  on  philoaophj, 
teratnre,  hiatorr,  and  philology,  to  which  the  reading  of  the  author  may 
g^TerlM. 
Ia  the  Aird  year  of  lettera,  the  conraea  are  ^MoUl,  the  dividone  c 

apondintf  -  ""^  "- "^ '  """ ' '"" * 

hnmaniae .  , .         .  .  ,  .    , 

]daoe  tn  one  or  other  of  theee  diTiaioiia,  and  ia  not  required  b 
eonraee  of  the  oUma. 

Tha  laotiuei  and  radtatiooi  oonadCndng  the  entlra  oooraa  of  letteit  of  the  third 
jfi  vera,  during  the  womd  half  jaar  of  18M~T — 1 .  L«tin  Unj^iuga  and  rniaoax, 
three  lessoni.    2.  Greek  language,  tvo  lactarea  and  one  leaaon.    S.  JmBu  litem- 


uie  (Aira  year  oi  isitera,  me  conieea  ara  qieoiai,  me  oinnone  corre- 
lintr  with  the  conreee  of  the  rojal  collcgea,  and  conaiating  of  gianunar, 
nitCea,  and  rfaetoHc,  history,  and  phlioMphj.  Each  pupil  takea  fak 
tn  one  or  other  of  theee  diTiaiona,  and  ia  not  required  to  follow  the 


jfr  were,  during  the  aeomd  half  jaar  of  ISM-T — 1 .  L«tin  Ungiuga  and  p 
three  lessoni.  2.  Greek  language,  tvo  lactarea  and  one  leaaon.  S.  ]>P 
tura,  tvo  lectnrea  and  one  leasoa.  i.  Greek  lltaratnTB,  tiro  lactorM  and  oi 
e.  latin  eloqaenea,  two  leetnrae.  A.  Latin  poatrf,  two  leotnrea.  T.  Freiuia  um- 
tnre,  one  laaaon.  B.  Hiaton  of  the  phUoeepI^  of  tha  anoiaau,  two  leatoraa. 
t.  Andeot  geoffrsphy,  two  lectorea.  ID.  Plmoaophj',  one  leaaon.  Tlie  leotorai 
■lludod  to  are  tnoae  aueoded  by  the  pdpUt  at  the  Borbonne. 

The  following  were  the  eouaee  of  the  different  yeara  in  the  aection  of 
•dence  during  the  same  term,  the  lectnrea  being  tboae  of  the  fitculty  of 

Firitftar.  1.  Aatronomy,  two  leseona  per  week.  B.  DeaeripHre  Gteomati  j,  two 
leaaana.  S.  Chsmlitry,  two  leiAarea,  one  leaaon,  and  fooi  haura  of  maoiiniwion. 
4.  BotanT,  one  leaMin.  S.  Ptuloeophj,  two  leeaoua.  fl.  Qemao  langaaga,  am 
lesaan.    T.  Unwuur,  ana  leaaon,  daring  the  waak,  and  one  on  Sanday. 

SiQond  ipar.  1 .  Fbyaica,  two  lectnrea,  two  loaaona,  and  one  honr  of  manipola- 
tfon.  8.  Chemletry,  two  lecturee.  S.  Botanr,  one  leaaon.  4.  V^table  ph]Pnido- 
rj,  two  lectnrea.  b.  Calcolaa  at  probsbUittaa,  two  leotorea.  8.  Ditleraatial  uid 
lulegntl  calcolas,  two  tecturea  and  two  leaaona.  T.  Drawias,  one  loeaon  dorlnir  the 
W«ek,  and  one  oa  Sunday. 

~     '  ..•..-•      lectnrea  and  two  leaaona.    SL  Chanilaal  analjaia, 

-    "■       ■  4.  Natoid 


two  lectures  and  one  boar  of  manlpnlacion.  S.  ChemiatTy,  onelectore. 
hiaUirj,  two  leaaona.  G.  SeolDnry,  one  leaaon.  S.  Botany,  one  leaaon. 
Ing,  one  leaaon.  Un  Sunday,  the  pa[^  make  botanical  and  geotogicat 
Into  the  anvirona. 

The  pii)^la  nndergo  eimllar  examinationB  to  thoae  of  the  aection  of  lettera, 
and  before  presenting  themaolvea  oa  eandidatea  for  the  place  of  adjnnet,  tiiey 
must  have  taken  at  least  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciencea.  Tley  are 
howerer,  apcctally  relieved  from  the  neceeai^  of  mntricniatiiig  in  thoee 
eouraea  at  uie  univeraltj  which  they  attend  in  the  achool,  and  wbioh  otbeik 
wiae  wonid  be  nct'eaaarv  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  iWitiate.  Theas 
are,  for  the  mathematical  acieneea,  the  differential  and  integral  calenlaa  and 
mechanics ;  for  the  phydcal  sciences,  phydca  and  chemistry ;  and  for  tha 
natural  sdenees,  geolop',  botany,  dwj.  The  examination  for  the  d^^ee  of 
licentiate  of  mathematical  adeoee  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  aecood 
year,  by  pupils  of  this  aeedon  of  the  normal  school,  and  that  for  licMitiato 
of  physical  acienee  at  tha  eloae  of  the  third  year.       ,     ,         dtXtQlc 
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lie  programmM  of  Um  MrenJ  1«moiU*  in  botli  BOctioDB  are  jnpntA  by 
the  mMrteni,  uid  lubmitUid  to  the  oonncil  of  public  iiutnietion  every  year 
before  the  begiamiig>  of  the  coarse. 

Beaidea  these  lectares  and  recitations,  the  papils  ue  required  to  attend 
•nch  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of  Miences  of  the  univerd^, 
or  any  other  public  institution,  oa  msy  be  desimmted  to  them.  At  the  ter^ 
mination  of  the  third  year's  course,  in  the  monta  of  July,  they  are  entmined 
in  the  school,  and  present  diemselves  as  compeLitora  for  the  places  of  adi- 
jODcta,  according  to  the  special  atndies  which  they  have  pursQed. 

The  coursea  of  the  school  are  ananged  in  reference  to  the  competition  for 
thesa  plauee,  an  account  of  the  examinationa  for  whivh  has  already  been 
given  in  the  (reoenl  deaoriptioa  of  Mcondary  instraction  in  France.  In  tbia 
competitioii  uey  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen 
■  different  rood  to  preferment  from  tiiat  offered  by  the  Donnal  school.  Suc- 
eeai  In  this  trial  la,  of  course,  not  always  a  Mr  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
school,  bnt  certainly  offers,  on  the  average,  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  dif- 
ferent departmenta,  and  is  so  nsed  in  directing  their  inprovemeat.  It  may 
be  of  intereet,  therefore,  to  ^ve  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions, 
namely,  that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  plaocB  of  ad-  ** 
jnaete  fat  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  ^  places  ^  of  these,  five 
of  the  mwcesafuf  ones  were  from  the  normal  eohool,  bat  the  first  waa  from 
another  institntion.  For  dx  vacancies  in  the  higher  clusees  of  letters  tiiere 
were  tlurty  candldatea  examined,  and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones, 
luloding  the  first  upon  the  list,  were  pnpils  of  the  school.  For  adjuncts  in 
the  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates,  the  school 
furnishing  aiz  of  the  snccessfuf  competitors,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list  In  hietonr  and  geography  there  were  eight  candidates  for  five 
places;  the  iasdlntions  from  which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In 
grammar,  there  were  for^-one  candidates  for  ^^t  places;  of  the  successflil 
eony)etitorB  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on  the  list 

"Aa  keen  natnre  of  this  competition,  while  it  eicitea  the  pupila  of  the 
•chooi  to  great  exertion,  prodncee  a  most  deleterious  efiect  npon  the  health 
of  the  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general  appearsnce,  whe«  compared  with 
Qiose  of  other  young  men  of  the  same  age,  is  br  from  favorable.  It  is  rart 
of  a  system  which  is  coniddered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but  which 
is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  genera],  since  the  teachers 
of  the  German  gymnasia  are  prepared  witbont  its  severe  pressure. 

The  collecliona  salMidiary  to  the  instruction  are — IsL  A  library  of  works 
relating  to  education  and  to  the  conrsea  of  study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours 
«very  day,  and  from  which  the  students  may  receive  books.  Tliie  library  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  sab-du«ctor  of  studies.  The  students  ore,  bewdes, 
Aimiahed  with  the  books  whuh  they  use  in  their  classes  at  the  expense  of 
the  school,  and  which,  unleea  iniur^,  are  returned  by  them  after  use.  2d. 
A  small  colle«tioo  of  phyMoJ  apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical 
^paratna  connected  with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  mani|Julntlon.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their  dne  extent, 
«nd  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  individuals.  The  pnpils  are 
lUvided  into  two  sections  for  stndy,  each  of  wlilch  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
■nperin tending  masters. 

JHtcipHne. — ^Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  direlpline,  the  age 
of  the  pnpils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits  and  expectations  render  the 
exerdae  of  severity  bnt  little  necessary.  At  the  time  of  my  vi«t  l«  the 
Khool,  in  1837,  the  youngest  pupii  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there 
were  but  four  of  between  eighteen  wid  nineteen  connected  with  it 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  frequent  permisaions 
to  indiridDala  to  leave  ue  premises  should  not  be  replaced  by  excuirioBB 
nade  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  nnder  the  supervision  of  an  officer.    At 
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prestfnt,  Bnndiv  I»  a  dmy  of  genenl  iMve  of  abaeoM,  and  on 'niandsT  afto^ 
soon  iiidiTtdiMl  pennisaions  ue  freely  gnated  hy  the  dlreetor  of  itamM. 
■  Thla  InBtitntiou  oeeopiea  tlie  ume  rank  with  thoM  attached  to  aonw  ot 
the  IMisdu  wdvenillM,  and  telMided  to  prepare  taaaler*  for  the  gjmiuwia. 
It  baa  an  adTanlage  over  them  in  the  apirh  prodseed  hj  the  greater  nombefB 
of  itepii[rftB,a»d  bytbe  doaw  connection  with  the  KhoDl,wfakh  reanlta 
from  tneir  atodying  and  reaidijig'  within  Ita  walla.  It  ia,  in  turn,  interior  to 
the  aeminariea  for  aeeondary  teaeheta  at  Bartln,  in  tlw  aboenoe  of  ananse- 
menta  for  practtcal  teadilng,  and  in  eten  a  more  Important  respect,  namAj, 
the  want  of  that  teUgiooa  motive  of  action  wUeh  forma  the  cluuaetoriatM 
of  the  Pmadan  syetem.  The  deficauiclea  of  thta  ireat  idiool,  in  regard  to 
both  religioDB  and  practical  edneatlon,  abnek  ma,  I  mnat  oonfrea,  very  ford- 
Wy.» 

•  In  Dm  anMal  tMCC  or  a*  Knaotoa  nmHfci,  I  hn*  tk*  MagtloB  (f  M.  Onto,  la  Ihe  En* 
■«  M  bM  aBiiml  itf  Hu  Ninul  sSd^  ilnvlr  nfaittl  to. 


.;,  Google 
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The  fbllo wing  genera! outlioe  oftheeducatioiialuurtitatiaDaof  Snttze^ 
bod,  will  befouDil  toeoutainnotoaifaniDlereatiDgDoticaorthe  Normal 
SehooU  of  th&t  eonntry,  bnt  alao  v&lusble  tuDta  reapectisgtbe  oompaliory 
attendance  of  children  at  Bchool,  and  school  iospection,  aa  well  aa  the  re- 
latiimB  of  education  to  paQperism.  It  ia  abridged  from  a  recent  work  by 
JoMph  Kay,  publiafaed  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846,  entitled 
"  Tike  Eiducation  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Ettropc.^ 

"  Perhapa  ofall  countries  Switzeriand  ofTera  the  most  inatmotirelewra 
tn  any  one  investtgatins  educational  ayBlenia  and  institutions.  It  ia  divi- 
ded into  twenty'two  indiepeDdent  cantons,  each  of  which  monagea  its  own 
internal  policy  aHer  its  own  peculiar  viewi;  eo  that  the  educational  aya- 
tema  of  the  aeveral  canton*  difier  venr  materially,  whilst  the  federal  gov-  * 
emment  which  unites  all,  brings  all  into  inUmate  cooneetion  one  with 
another,  and  &eilitatea  improrement,  aa  the  institutions  which  are  found 
to  work  best  are  gradually  adopted  by  all  the  different  govemments. 
Each  canton  being  acanainted  with  the  syetema  pursued  by  the  others, 
the  traveler  is  enablel  not  only  to  make  his  own  observations  on  the 
vaiioos  resnlta,  but  b  benefited  also  by  the  conversation  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  compare  what  is  beinir  done  by  their  own  govenunent  with 
what  i«  being  done  by  others,  and  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  perfecting 
Ibtir  edncational  aystenia* 

But  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  investigation  of  the  varionf 
cflbrts  made  bv  the  difierent  eantona,  is  still  further  mcreaaed  by  the  loot 
of  ttteir  great  oiflerence  in  religious  nelief  Thus,  the  population  of  the 
cantMi  MTand,  &r  example,  ia  decidedly  Presbyterian.— that  of  Lucerne 
iaalmoat  excloaively  R«nan  Caihtdic,  whilst  those  of  Argovia  and  Berne 
are  wrtly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  Not  only,  therefore, 
doea  be  traveler  enjoy  (he  advantage  of  studying  the  educatwnal  sys- 
tems oTconnlries  profearing  dlfiereot  religkMu  creeds,  but  tbe  still jn^ter 
<nie  of  witneaeing  the  highly  satiBTacloiv  solation  of  tne  various  diffwolues 
arising  finan  di£renees  of  religions  belief  existing  under  the  tame  gov- 

Tbe  great  development  of  i»{mary  education  io  Switzerland,  datea 
fiom  18&  or  1833,  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  atistocrati- 
cal  oligarchies.  No  sooner  du  the  cantonal  govemmenta  become  tho- 
roagh^  popolar,  than  the  education  of  the  pe^e  was  commenced  on  a' 
grand  and  tibetal  scale,  and  from  that  time  to  thi^  each  year  has  wititess- 
ed  a  Btin  further  progress,  until  the  educational  operation*  of  the  seventi 
governments  have  become  by  far  their  most  weighty  and  important  di> 
tiea. 

Thraoghout  all  iha  caatmia,  with  the  excqttioa  of  deaeva,  ValUa  wd  , 
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thrMamall  moonuiiKKu  eantoiu  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  ptqio- 
iation  U  too  Maatjr  aod  too  eeattered  to  allow  of  the  erectioD  of  many 
■cboole,  edncatiOD  fi  compaboiy ;  that  ia,  all  pareDteare  required  by  law 
toMnd  theirchildren  toacboolfroro  tboBgeMMX  to  theege  of  fourteen, 
and,  in  Mveral  canton*,  to  the  afe  of  eiiteen.  The  achoohnaatera  in  the 
•ereml  commnnea  are  ramiahecTwith  liata  of  all  the  children  in  their  dia- 
trieta,  irtiich  are  called  over  every  rooming  on  the  aMemUing  of  ichoolj 
the  abaenteea  are  noted,  and  aiao  the  reaaont,  if  any,  for  their  abaence; 
these  tifta  are  regularly  eiamined  by  the  inapectort,  who  fine  the  parenta 
of  the  abaenteesTor  each  day  of  absence. 

In  Borae  of  the  maDufacturing  districts,  the  chQdren  are  permitted  to 
leave  school  And  enter  the  milla  at  the  ag^  of  eleven,  if  they  have  then  ob- 
tained from  the  inspectora  a  certificate  of  being  able  lo  read  and  write ; 
but  they  ore  obliged  to  attend  a  certain  nutoMr  <^  periodical  leaBona 
afterward,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fiileea  In  ihe  canton 
of  Argovia,  howeTer,which  ia  one  ofihe  manufacturing  dietricta  of  Swit- 
xerland,  the  children  are  Dot  allowed  to  enter  the  mills  until  they  attain 
the  ageof  Ifairteui,  and  I  waaaMnredbyaeveralofthemaiHifKcturenor 
this  canton,  tlmt  they  did  not  suffer  any  ioconveaience  from  this  regula- 
tion, although  it  had  been  warmly  opposed  at  first  by  the  commercial 
men. 

It  onght  to  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  enforced  under  the 
most  democratic  fonni  of  govenuneat 

The  pemie  themBelvea  require  attendance  at  the  acbcxib,  bo  conscioua 
are  they  or  the  necemity  of  educatbn  to  the  encouragement  of  temper- 
ance, prudence,  and  order. 

In  tne  contons  of  Beme,  Taud,  Argovia,  Zurich,  Thur^via,  Lucerne, 
,and  SchaiThouse.  where  this  law  is  put  into  force  most  alnngently,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
flfteen  are  receiving  a  sound  and  religious  education.  Ttiis  is  a  moat 
charming  result,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  rapidlv  advance  Switzer- 
land, wiuin  the  next  eighty  years,  in  the  course  or  a  hieh  ChriEtian  civil- 
ization. Oneia  aitonianediuMl  delighted,  in  walking  through  the  towns 
oTthe  cantons  I  have  mentioned,  to  misB  those  heart-rending  scenes  to  be 
met  with  in  every  English  town;  I  mean  the  crowds  of  filthy,  half-clothed 
children-whomay  beaeen  in  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns,  grovel- 
ing ia  the  disgusting  fillh  of  the  undrained  pavements,  hetening  to  the 
laaeivioua  songs  of  Uie  tramping  singers,  witnessiog  scenes  calculated  to 
demoralize  adults,  and  ccrtam  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  susceptible 
minds  of  the  young,  tjuarreling,  swearing,  fighting,  and  in  every  way 
emulating  the  immorality  of  those  who  bred  them.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  in  England  and  Wales  whose  poorer  streets,  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  are  not  full  of  these  harrowing  and  disgusting 
scenes,  which  thus  continually  show  ua  the  real  founlajn-head  of  our  de- 
moralized pauperism.  In  Switzerland  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen. 
The  children  are  as  regularly  engaged  in  school,  as  their  parents  are  in 
their  daily  occuMtiong,  and  henceforward,  instead  of  the  towns  continu- 
ing to  be,  as  Id  England,  and  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  Switzerland. 
the  hot-beds  and  nurseries  of  trreligion,  immorality,  and  sedition,  diey  wiU 
only  afford  still  more  favorable  opportunities,  than  the  country,  of  advanc- 
ing the  religious,  moral,  and  aocial  interests  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
How  any  one  can  wonder  at  the  degraded  condition  of  our  poor,  afler 
having  walked  through  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns,  is  a  thing  I 
never  Lould  understand,  For  even  where  there  are  any  schools  in  toe 
town,  there  are  scarcely  ever  any  playgrounds  annexed  to  them ;  so  that 
in  the  hours  of  recreation  the  poor  little  children  are  turned  out  into  the 
streets,  to  far  more  than  forget  all  the  moral  and  religious  counsel  given 
n  the  school.    It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  uDdenluid  how  iovaluaU^. 


Aftnfiigeii^  vitHihftadyMrfuidpl&ygnniDdafibrdtotheebildreiioftha    ' 
poor,  honraver  indifierent  the  edoektwn  gina  id  the  *eho<^     , 

Thii  amall  counirjr,  beiuitified  hot  impoveririied  by  ita  Alpioe  ranges 
eoDtaioing  a  population*  leaa  ihao  thftt  of  Middlesex,  and  leM  than  on^ 
half  ita  capi^  wti^ortB  and  carries  on  an  educational  mlem  greater 
than  that  which  our  Kovemment  mainlaina  Tor  the  whole  oT  Bn^id  and 
Wales!  Knowing  that  it  is  bopelees  to  attempt  to  raise  the  chameierof 
the  education  of  a  country  without  first  raittuff  the  character  and  poeitioa 
of  the  schoolmaster,  Switzeriand  has  established,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment supports,  thirteen  Normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  schod- 
maalera  and  schoolmistreasee,  whilst  England  and  Wales  rest  satisfied 
with  six  1  Eleven  or  those  schools  are  pOTinaQeni,  and  are  held  durmg 
the  whole  of  the  year;  the  remaining  two  sit  only  for  about  three  months 
yeatly,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  monitors  recommended  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  primary  schools,  and  deairtius  of  obtaining  diplomas  to  enaUe 
them  to  act  as  schoolmasterB.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  different  religions  sects  are  received  with  a  willingness  and 
with  a  Christian  charity,  which  puts  to  shame  our  religious  iniolerance. 
Nor  does  this  liberality  proceed  from  any  carelessness  aoout  the  reUgious 
oducation  of  the  people,  Tor  no  master  can  obtain,  from  his  caaion's  gor- 
ermnent,  a  diirioma,  to  enable  him  to  officiate  aa  seboohnaster,  without 
having  first  obtained  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  ohnreh  a  certificate  f^ 
nxHal  character  and  of  competency  to  conduct  the  religious  education  in 
the  school  for  which  he  is  destined;  but  it  proceeds  rMner  from  a  recog- 
nition of  this  great  truth,  that  the  cause  of  religion  mn^t  be  deeply  injured 
by  ne^ecting  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  and  from  a  Christiaa 
resolution  in  alt  parties  to  concede  aomewnat,  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
iriiat  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  social  iroprovement,  the  advancement 
of  the  iDtelligenee  and  monUity  of  the  people.  Id.  Qaathey,  a  Preabyte- 
rian  clergyman,  and  director  of  the  Normal  schools  at  Lausanne.  M. 
Vehrii,  director  of  the  Normal  scbod  near  C(»»tance,  theinofessora  of  tha 
Normal  school  in  Argovla,  M.  Schneider  von  Lansnau,  minister  of  publie 
inatruction  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  H.  Felfenberg,  of  Hoh^  ikU 
assuredme  that  they  did  not  find  the  least  inconvenience  reaulting  from 
the  instruction  of  difierent  sects  in  the  same  schools.  Those  who  difler 
V  laith  from  the  master  of  the  school  are  allowed  to  absent  tbnnsdvea 
Cum  the  doctrinal  leaaona  given  in  the  school,  and  are  required  to  attend 
one  of  their  own  elergy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  their  doc- 
Even  in  Fribourff,  a  canton  governed  by  Catholic  priests,  Protestanta 
may  be  found  minted  with  the  Catbolica  m  the  schools,  and  are  allowed 
to  abaeollhemselvesdaring  the  houra  of  religions  lessons;  and,  in  Argo- 
via,  a  canton  which  has  lately  so  distingoiahed  itself  by  its  opposition  to 
the  Jeauits  of  Lucerne,  I  found  that  sevenil  of  the  proTesaors  m  the  Noi^ 
nul  school  were  CathoUcs,  and  that  the  utmost  toleiance  was  maniTested 
to  all  the  Catholics  attending  the  cantonal  schools. 

The  Swiss  govemmenta  perceived,  that  if  the  powerful  sects  in  Iha 
■everal  cantons  were  to  refuse  education  to  the  Uisaenlers,  only  one  part 
of  the  population  would  be  educated.  They  perceived  also,  tluit  aeculn; 
education  was  necesnry  to  the  progress  of  religious  education,  and  that 
they  could  secure  oeiUier  without  Iwerality ;  and  dierelbre  thev  rea^ved 
that  all  the  children  shotild  be  required  to  attend  school,  and  tnat  all  iha 
■ehools  should  be  opened  to  the  wnole  population. 

In  the  canton  of  NeuchAtel,  they  have  no  Normal  sduol,  but  they 
choose  their  masters  from  the  numitora  of  the  primary  schools,  who  ara 
most  carefully  ediumted  and  trained  by  the  masters  of  the  primary  sohools 

'iBiaUUupopBlmlOBorBwIlurluidwHibaat^MIWn);      ,  . 
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fer  dwir  flilors  ImportaDt  ntuaiioM.    Notwitbatanding  dwir  gnmMt  a- 
ertiooa,  however,  to  choMe  penona  quBlified  for  tfaii  aatt  importaH  port, 


I  wusfMred  by  tboM  inUreMedin  tbcprogrwofednetioi 
toa  that  they  round  lbs  iireMOt  lyMMii  totally  tDadeqiiate  (i 
tioB  of  oAcient  majtera,  and  that  tber  fdt  that  they  mart  follow  the  sx- 
ample  of  the  other  cantMia,  and  ertaWMi  a  pefBuioeirt  Normal  ■chooL 
la  the  canton*  of  Pribourg  and  Schaffhouee  the  Normal  eeboola  rit  only 
during  three  moatha  of  the  year,  dncing  which  tmie  they  give  leettvea  to 
thaw  (lenring  to  b«  ichoimDaMeTa,  aad  exaioiae  the  c^didate*  belbra 
granting  the  diplooMa.  Bnt  ao  totally  InefBdent  have  they  (bond  Ihia 
■yitem,  that  Fribours  ■■  about  to  eatabliih  a  Normal  kImmI  dnring  the 
prcKnt  year,  and  Bchaffhoaae  has  only  been  prevented  from  doing  ao  by 
the  want  oTauffieiMit  liindeL 

I  waa  aaaured  by  the  prieala  in  the  ooe  canton,  and  by  the  Proteatant 
elergy  in  the  other,  that  they  wen  fully  convinced  that  no  efibrta  on  their 
■art  coald  ioaure  good  maatera,  onlea*  they  were  aided  by  a  auffieiently 
Mog  religiouB,  iateueMoal,  and  domeaiio  tnuaing,  onder  th«  eye  of  eipe- 


,  ___jiextraordiDaTy  loaomediataona&aoaaDtryaaBwitaa^ 

hnd  ihiMU  reqnira  ao  many  achoola  for  teacben,  bat  the  explanatioii  ia 
vety  aimple.  Svritserland  ia  a  poor  eoonti^,  and  although  it  givea  the 
■ohoolmaater  a  very  honorable  atation  in  aoewtv,  and  regards  hint  M  next 
io  dignity  to  the  imata  and  dergy,  it  ia  not  able  to  pay  him  very  welt,  ao 
that  ui  many  eaaea  there  ia  no  ouier  inducement  to  a  sehoolniaater  to  re- 
■lain  king  at  hit  post,  than  the  interest  be  fbela  in  hia  profeaaion.  From 
UUacauasibeTeMBlwayaaooDBtantdesCTtionfhKnthe  rnaka  gouigon  In 
abme  parts,  and  a  eonseqaent  necessity  fer  llie  preparation  of  a  aiineiMit 


e  parts,  nnd  a  eonseqaent  necessity  A        -  .    . 

tber  to  flU  the  vacant  posts.    If  the  ntasten  were  paid  better  8wit- 


e  preparation  ol 
muiiDBr  HI  uu  uie  vac(u»  posis.     u  ids  mswsrs  were  paid  bouoj  dwih- 
Bcriand  would  be  aUe  to  dispense  with  two  or  three  of  its  tionaal 
school*. 

I  should  like  to  enter  upon  a  desoription  of  the  diffivent  Normal  sehooU 
ofSwitserland,  were  not  that  father  beside  the  pturpose  of  this  report; 
but  I  cannot  relVain  fVom  racording  the  nnanhnous  onmon  of  the  Swiaa 
educators  on  two  poinu  connected  with  these  achoola.  These  we,  the 
secead^  of  mannal  labor  in  oconeetion  with  the  instruction  given  io  As 
achoola,  and  the  time  whidi  all  are  agreed  upon  as  neceaaary  (o  the  per- 
fecting of  a  Bchoolniaatei's  edncation.  On  the  latter  point,  all  with  whom 
1  coorcfsed  oMued  me,  that  their  experience  had  taught  them  that  three 


years  were  absolutely  neceaaary  lor  the  educaticn'oT  a  master)  that 
wherever  leas  time  had  been  tried,  it  had  always  been  found  insnfflcient ; 
and  that  in  order  that  even  three  yews  should  suffice,  it  was  neeeeaary 
that  the  yoon^  man  entering  the  Nonnol  school  aboutd  have  compbtad 
hia  edueatioD  m  the  primary  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  necessity  oTmamiBl  lobw  in  a  Normal  aebod,  opb- 
tons  were  hardly  lea*  unanimous.  To  the  Bemeee  Normal  sdiooli^  as  weU 
as  to  that  at  Eruitzlingen,  oonduoled  by  Tehrii,  the  successor  of  Peala- 
kzsiaod  Pdlenberg,  and  to  the  Normal  aoboola  of  LuoenwandSolleurct 
landa  have  been  annexed,  vriiioh  are  farmed  and  cultivated  hj  tbepupit- 
tHchera  They  ore  sufficiently  eztenalTe,  in  five  <^ these  sdiods,  toem- 
ploy  all  the  young  men  in  the  Normal  achool  at  leoat  two  houn  per  diem  in 
their  cultivation.  On  theae  landa  all  the  pupil'teadwra,  aocompanied  by 
their  pniiessara,  and  clothed  in  eoarae  brmer*>  frodn,  with  thick  wooden 
wuMlal*.  may  be  aaen  toiling  most  indualrioualy  about  the  middle  *rf'the 
day,  ealUvating  aU  the  vegetables  fbr  Uie  use  of  the  honsehotd,  as  weH  aa 
some  for  the  neighboring  markets,  and  could  any  ooe  be  taken  among 
them  at  that  period  of  the  day,  he  would  inugine  he  aaw  before  hkn  a,Mt  , 


MOMUL  8C&0(HjB  IN  awnzBRLjunK  sif 

rfpMWtmtB  *t  their  dailf  labor,  iiHt«Bd  of  the yoang  aipinoti  to  tha  mnch 
naneeted  profeMdoo  of  aehocdmaater. 

Be^dee  thk  labor  in  the  field*,  the  jaaag  men  are  aim  required  to 
elean  their  i^ertaiente,  lo  take  eliarge  of  their  own  chamber*,  prepare 
their  own  meeia,  beaidea  keepng  oU  nte  premieea  in  good  repair.  Thoa 
the  lilb  of  the  papil-lea^ier  m  Switaerland,  daring  the  time  lie  remoina 
at  MlMol,iioneortbe  moat  laboriooa  natore.  He  ia  never  allowed  to 
loaanght  of  thenuuuwr  <tf  lifeof  the  claaatrooi  wfaioh  be  waa  Mtooted, 
nod  with  irtiich  be  ii  aAerward  leqaired  to  anociate.  He  ii  never 
allowed  to  forget  Umt  he  ii  a.  peaMMt,  ao  that  he  may  not  alWweid  led 


character  of  the  profoMion  for  which  ther  an  dertined,  and  lo  the  hum- 
ble elaaa  who  will  be  their  eompamoos  in  afltr  life.  The  higher  the  in- 
-etniGiioa  ibM  ii  giveit  to  a  mi|Ml-te*cher,  the  more  diffieuit  and  the  more 
important  ia  it  lo  cheriah  hw  a^pathiea  for  the  homble  and  often  degra- 
ded deal  emmg  wbom  he  will  be  caBed  to  lire  and  exerciee  hia  important 
dutiee. 

In  foc^  aa  all  the  SwiM  edncaloca  nid,  die  great  difflenltr  in  educating 
« teacher  of  the  poor  ia  lo  evoid,  in  advaoeiDg  fak  iotelligence  and  elevar 
ting  hia  religioua  and  moral  charaeteiv  laiaii^  hie  laatea  and  feeling!  ao 
miuh  above  the  clnai  IVom  which  he  nae  been  aelecled,  and  with  miieh 
be  ie  called  upon  afterword  lo  anoeiate,  u  teacher,  adrieer,  and  friend, 
aa  to  render  htan  diapMed  with  hia  humble  onmpnnioii 
toilaome  dutiee  of  hia  pnfeanoD.  In  educating  the  lea 
frr  above  the  peaeaot  claM  whom  they  are  intended  to  ia 
eantone,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  very  careful  to  continually  habitn- 
ate  them  to  the  omplieity  and  labortoH  character  of  the  peannt'e  life,M 
that,  wben  tbqr  leave  the  Normal  achoole,  they  find  that  they  have 
changed  from  a  dtnatioo  of  humble  toil  to  one  of  cemparattve  nee. 
They  do  not  therefore  become  dimRtkfied  afterward  with  their  laboriotia 
employmenta,  but  are  acouatomed  even  fium  their  ehildhood  to  combioe 
a  high  development  of  the  intdleet  and  a  great  elevaliQa  of  (he  character 
with  the  iimpucity  and  drudgery  of  a  peaaanfa  OGd^atimte. 

Thai  the  Swfaa  achodmaatera  live  m  thev  villagee  aa  the  eoadjutoie  of 
dm  ele^y,  aandating  with  the  Ubwera  in  their  bomea  end  at  their  fir»- 
eirlra,  whilet  at  the  Mme  time  they  exhibit  to  them  the  highly  beneficial 

livins  pnwfa  of  the  benefit*  to  be  derived  from  pomawing  a  pr^ieriy  ada> 
eateamind. 

Icomotdenymyaelfdie  [deaanre  of  giving  Vehrli'ac^iiiiaa  on  thMKib* 
jest  He  Mud,  'loor  object  in  edaeattog  a  achoolnuwter  ought  to  be,  to 
vnfan  a  teacher  of  the  peopte,  who,  wfiikt  he  ie  oon*ider«£ly  elevated 
ni  mental  acqoiremente  above  tboae  among  whom  be  will  be  obliged  M 
nisgle,  diall  tbaroii^y  aympathizB  with  ttiem  by  having  been  himeelf 
aeaatomed  to  hard  mawial  laW.  If  yeu  lake  pupil-teaelien  into  your 
Honnal  aehoola,  and  content  yoonelvea  with  mera^  cultivating  Iheir 
menial 'power*,  yon  will  find  that,  however  earefnlljr  you  leod  tbnr  reU* 
gioa*  inetmctioD,  yon  have  educated  meo  who  will  aoon,  deqiite  them- 
•ehrea,  leel  a  diaguat  for  the  population  with  whom  they  mnat  aiaociata, 
and  Gnt  the  Uianoua  dnliea  whicb  they  will  hare  to  perform  t  bat  if  during 
the  whole  of  their  reudeaee  at  the  Nmnal  aehool,  joa  aoenalom  them  lo 
bard  and  hamUe  labor,  when  they  leave,  they  will  find  themaelree  in 
higfacT  and  eeaier  aituatioaa  than  when  they  were  at  acbool,  they  wilt 
qrn^othize  with  their  poor  aamrfntnt.  and  led  contented  and  cetided 
with  iheir  pavitkn.' 

In  Argovia  they  bare  ao  •tronriy  felt<he  truth  of  the  above  mnarki^ 
that  they  have  reeolved  to  adc^  M.  Vehrli'*  mggeation*,  and  to  annaa 
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landt  to  their  Normal  aehool ;  and  in  the  canton  or  Vand,  where  no  hW 
U  required  Irom  (he  pupil- teacher,  I  ivaa  anared  that  tbey  had  conataot 
naaaa  to  complain  or  the  diamiil^tioa  expreued  bj^  the  teaehere  for 
their  profesaion  at\er  leaving  the  Normal  achooL  Nor  is  it  only  by  meani 
of  agricultural  labor  that  Vebrii  eodearora  to  prepare  hi*  pupiU  for  the 
boMwablebut  arduoui  dutiea  of  their  future  lives.  Nearly  all  the  dome»- 
tic  conceriM  of  hii  houiehold  are  conducted  by  the  pupil-teachen,  and  all 
BMatance  that  is  Dot  atwolutely  oeceMary  ia  dlapemed  with.  Tefarii 
aaaured  me  that  by  the»e  mean*  the  expeneea  ofniaintaitiiiiK  hia  Normal 
•chool  were  greatly  dimiaiahed,  ai  they  lent  to  market  all  the  eutpLuB  of 
their  agriculturat  produce,  and  employed  the  proceed*  in  defraying  the 
ordinary  ezpendilura  of  the  icbotd. 

But  whilst  the  Swiss  cantons  are  thus  careful  to  prepare  the  popil- 
teaehers  for  the  pnutical  dntie*  of  their  livea,  they  do  not  neglect  tnetr 
intellectual  instmclion ;  as  Ibey  are  fully  ooavinced  that  the  matnictioa 
given  in  a  village  school  by  an  ignorant  man  must  not  only  be  very  mea- 
ger in  kind,  but  very  unattractive  in  character.  In  order  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain etandard  ofiDitruction  in  avillage  school  the  educationof  the  master 
should  be  very  much  elevated  aoove  it;  and  in  order  to  moke  the  poor 
prise  the  village  school,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  very  aigb 
opinion  of  the  character  and  learning  of  the  teacher. 

The  education  given  by  these  masters  in  the  parochia]  achools  includei^ 
1.  ReligtouB  iostruetion.  2.  Reading.  3.  Writing.  4.  Linear  drawing. 
&.  Orthogntidiy  and  grammar.  6.  Anthmetic  and  book-keeping.  7.  Sii^ 
iog.  8.  Tm  elements  of  geography,  and  particularly  of  the  geography 
oTSwitscrlaad.  9.  The  history  of  Switzerland.  10.  The  elemeiiU  of 
natuml  phUoeoidiy,  with  its  practical  appUcatiooa.  U.  Elxerciaea  in  com- 
position.   12.  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citiaen. 

In  the  Catholic  cantooa,  however,  the  inatraction  is  generally  confined 
to  reUgknu  letaona,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

No  teacher  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school,  until  he  has 
obtained  froni  the  council  of  his  oanloo,  whose  duty  it  is  to  etamioe  cao- 
didates,  a  diploma  stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  educatkui  of  a 
schooL  This  diploma  ia  only  granted  alter  a  very  severe  ezamimtion, 
which  the  candiaate  roust  pass  before  he  can  bwome  a  schoolmaster. 
Besides  this,  he  mutt  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
director  of  the  Normal  school  in  which  he  was  edocaledj  and  in  many 
cases  another  from  a  clergyroan  of  his  own  sect,  stating  hw  capability  of 
conducting  the  religious  education  of  a  echooL  This  latter  point  is 
always  strictly  inquired  into,  either  by  the  council  of  iuspectiix),  which 
examines  the  candidatea  or  by  a  clergyman  of  the  aeet  of  which  the  can- 
didate is  a  member.  The  character  and  ahilitiea  of  the  teacheia  are  not 
considered  in  Switzerland  as  matters  of  small  concern,  btit  on  the  contra- 
ry, every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  poMibilit^  oCa  man  ' 
low  character  or  poor  edoeation  obtaining  soch  a  tnat.  It  n  haj^y  ui 
derstood  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a  achodmaater  is  much  wor 


than  none  at  all.  The  influence  of  such  an  one  on  the  young  ia  deUioral- 
isisg  in  the  extreme,  and  does  infinite  mischief,  by  creating  in  the  mndi 
of  the  children  asaociationa  connecting  the  name  of  school  with  unhappy 
thoughts,  and  thus  oStea  actually  enf^endering  a  spirit  of  boaiility,  not 
only  against  education,  but  also  agamst  the  holy  precepts  which  were 
profeaaediy  taught  at  schooL 

I  consitjer  the  very  backward  slate  of  education  in  some  of  dieae  can- 
tons,  cooipared  to  the  great  progress  it  has  made  in  others,  as  a  tatii&o- 
lory  proof  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  ceotraUntion  sjrstem  in  prdec> 
ence  to  one  leaving  the  direction  of  education  to  monneiBl  goveniaieata. 
1  koow  there  are  many  in  our  oirn  country  who  olindly  cry  out  against 
flentrolizatioo,  not  reflecting  thai  the  centr^  govenraent,  as  being  tba 
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ricliBBt  and  moat  powerful  bod^  can  most  euily  collect  aaScient  atatictica 
on  the  comparative  merit*  of  different  ayetems,  and  on  the  comparatiTa 
reaulta  of  [Afferent  ways  of  teachmg  ana  maaaging  a  achool,  and  that  it 
affords  a  much  pvater  security  to  the  country  than  the  beat  provincial 
^vemraenta  can  do, — that  what  is  found  to  work  best  shall  be  apeedily 
introduced  throughout  the  country,  and  that  education  shall  be  univer- 
•ally  spread,  instead  of  being  greatly  developed  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
and  ^together  neglectad  in  another. 

Each  canton  in  Switzerland  is  divided  Into  a  certain  number  of  cora- 
mnnes  or  parishes,  and  each  of  these  communes  is  required  by  law  to  Ibr^ 
nish  aufScient  Kbool-room  for  the  education  of  its  eluldrcn,arMi  to  provide 
R  certain  aalary,  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment, and  a  honee  for  each  master  it  receives  from  the  Normat  acKool  <^ 
the  canton.  These  communal  achoola  are,  in  the  majority  of  caaes,  con- 
ducted  by  masters  choeen  from  the  moat  numerous  reli^oua  sect  in  the 
commune,  unless  there  are  sufficient  nnmbers  of  the  different  religious 
bodies  to  require  more  than  one  school,  whep  one  school  ia  conducted  by 
a  master  beRmging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a  master  choeen  from  a 
different  sect  The  children  or  those  parents,  who  differ  in  religion  from 
the  master  ofthe  school,  are  permitted  to  abaeutthemaetves  from  the  doc- 
trinal lessons,  and  are  required  to  obtain  instructioo,  in  the  religioua  doc- 
trines of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy  of  their  own  persuasion. 

The  inspection  ofthe  cantonal  schools  is  conducted  in  the  most  sail» 
factory  mantier.  Each  canton  has  a  board  of  inspectors,  or  council-gen 
eial  of  instruction,  which  ia  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
■fructioD  for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
canton,  once  at  least  in  the  year,  and  to  report  on  them  individualty  to 
the  government  of  the  canton,  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  themselves, 
ma  to  the  piogreas  of  the  pupils,  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
by  the  master,  and  as  to  the  attendance  ofthe  children  ofthe  commune. 

But  besfdea  the  cantonal  board  ofinapectors,  there  ia  also  in  each  cr~~ 
«.,,..  .  i.^^  _c  :„_-...ri — ,  „),o  a^  elected  annuallj;  from  f— "— ■ 

.  .  f  the  commune,  and  who  visit  the 

•chools  at  least *" " " '      -    -  ■    -'     »•■  ^  --     '■ 


'gy  and  educated  men  of  the  commune,  and  who  visit  the  communal 
Dols  at  least  once  each  year,  and  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  lo- 
atruction  for  the  canton,  on  the  individual  progress  of  ^e  children  in  the 


irsj  who  are  elected  annuallj^  from  among  the 
of  the  commu  ..■■--■  -> 

r,  and  rep< 

!  individual  progr 
communal  schools;  The  head  inspecttw  of  thecanlon  of  SoUeure  showed 
me  samples  of  the  handwriting,  composition,  aecounla,  dbc,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  cantoa  By  these  means  each  sdioobmtater  is  encouraged  is 
bis  exertions,  as  he  feels  that  the  eyea  of  hia  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that 
he  is  regarded  aa  a  moat  important  public  fhnetionarjr,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted a  great  and  momeDtmis  trust,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  which  it 
ia  hut  right  his  canlonabould  receive  constant  assurance. 

By  these  means  the  different  communes  or  parishes  are  immediately 
imereated  in  tbeproffreasoT their  schools,  whilst  ^e  government  is  insured 
against  the  poasibibtr  ofa  school  being  wholly  ne^ecled,  as  every  school 
ia  sore  of  receiving  one  ta  two  visits  ftam  the  govenmient  inspectors,  even 
if  die  parochial  antboritiea  should  wholly  neglect  them,  or  ahonld  not  pay 
them  anfflcient  attention. 

a,  becaase  local  authi^tios  are  able,  when 
IDT  atranger  can  posaiblr  do,  the  peculiar 

. ir  loealitieiL  aa  well  aa  the  real  character 

of  then- leacber^  and  beeausa  a  system  ol^local  inspection  provides  a  con- 
tbraal  check  npoD  the  aeboolmaster ;  l^ut  as  persons,  trtio  have  other  and 
preasin^  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  busi- 
tiess  or  m  agricultural  pumiits,  are  very  likely  to  neglect  at  times,  and 
often  altogether,  the  important  duty  of  attendmg  to  Uie  schools  of  their 
nei^dxirhood,  aiid  as  achoola,  which  receive  no  surveilluice  [>om  persona 


judgs  of  their  putiealar  mariu  or  dMutiU,  an  aimj*  Mm 
to  degeonaic,  tad  are  liable  to  become  uriouiljr  demoralized ;  and  aa, 
moreover,  it  ia  deeply  importaot  that  every  goverameot,  lor  the  nlte  of 
aocial  order  and  alao  lor  the  Mk«  oT  the  h^yinew  and  moraUtv  of  it*  rab- 
jecta.  ahouid  have  eveiy  aecurity  that  the  pec^  are  really  educated  and 
not  deraondized  by  a  *infiil  abais  of  educatiao,  it  ii  neccanry  that  in 
•veiy  weltgovemed  atate,  where  the  govemmeBt  taltaa  any  intereat  in 
the  improvemeot  of  the  pei^e,  ihwe  Btaould  be  a  oentiU  infection  oT  all 
the  achook  of  the  oouUry,  whnoh  ehonld  be  aupported  and  directed  t^ 
the  govemmaot.  If  government  haa  not  th«  power  t£  ■Tamining  every 
achool,itcanlMre  no  aecurity  that  ih«  children  are  not  being  qbaijutdy 
demoraliaed,  and  that  the  aeeda  of  futore  rebellion  and  aediticut  an  not 
being  aown  m  the  village  achooU.  In  many  rf  the  nedaeled  achoda  of 
England  and  Walei  at  the  preaent  day,  thiaii  actually  uiecaae,  and  jmt 
because  the  achoolmaaten,  in  manv  inatancea,  are  never  viaited  anid 
watched  by  any  penon  capable  of  jui^;ing  of  the  moral  condition  of  th^ 

Tlie  daveli^peoentof  the  peoole'i  education  in  Switzeriand  and  France 
iaofrar  too  recent  a  date  to  allow  me  to^eakofila  reaults.  It  ia  not  in 
thirteen  yean  that  the  habita,opiniona,taate,andmanneiaorapeo^can 
he  changed.  A  change  in  a  nation's  character  ia  not  wrought  m  one 
generation;  ao  that  ni^ung  can  be  mote  uoTair  than  the  langnage  held 
by  manypereooaMtlhiaeubiecL  If  any  thing  iaaaid  of  French  and  UwIm 
education,  the  aoawer  is, '  Look  at  ila  results?  'Thepeopleof  theea  two 
ooontriea  are  the  moat  disaffected  and  turbulent  in  Eun^M.'  I  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  tiian  this  reasoning.  The  real  davalop- 
noDt  of  education  dates  in  both  coontries  thxa  1833,  so  that  but  few  of  the 
age  oftiuxty  in  either  eonntry  can  have  reaped  any  advantage  from  it 
and  of  those  below  thirty,  mai^  can  not  have  been  able  to  attend  ai^  good 
school  lor  mora  than  two  or  lluee  yean,  and  many  others  not  at  all,  \niSst 
of  thoee  young  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  "t-^j-g  a. 
school  directed  by  an  able  and  efficient  maatar,  many  moat  have  received 
as  much  hann  from  the  evil  influence  of  demoralizing  homei^  as  they  hava 
retried  benefit  from  the  emx^diog  effect  of  the  lessousand  aumples  given 
them  bf  a  Chiiatian  and  noblMnutded  achoohnaater.  It  is  only  when  the 
comiptmg  inflnenees  of  the  old,  ignorant,  and  demoralized  geoetatiixia 
have  passed  away,  when  the  parenta  themselves  have  began  to  estimate 
the  advantagea  to  be  relied  fhim  education,  when  the  lessons  of  the 
teacbeia  are  backed  by  the  lessons  and  examples  ot  the  parenta,  that  the 
efieots  of  education  wQl  begin  to  be  apparent  This  reqnfres  mora  than 
one  generatiMi,  and  much  more  tban  tnirteen  years ;  and  it  is  this  very 
slowness  in  the  wwlcing  of  an  educational  system,  however  perfect,  which 
renders  me  the  more  aozious  that  we  should  ipeedily  pi^iara  for  the 
coming  futoro. 

Snch  is  a  short  outline  of  the  general  character  of  the  edncatiooal  sya- 
tams  of  Switzerland. 

At  the  preaent  time  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  neariy  tho  whole  ot 
Snitzerhuidj  everv  boy  and  giri  below  the  age  of  seventeen  yaar^  can 
read  and  wnta.  The  eduoatumof  the  girlsisperhapain  amorea^M&c- 
tory  condition  in  the  Calhotie  cantons  than  in  the  Protestant  It  is  ccmfi* 
ded  to  the  meoal  care  of  Ihe  nuns,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gentle, 
patient,  onareUgioos  spirit  in  wbiw  these  eieellent  women  afieetiMiately 
tend  Ihepragreso  of  the  young  giris.  The  selfHlenying  life  which  the 
Cathoho  nuns  lead,  and  tite  excdl«it  education  they  receive  in  the  nun- 
nertes,  admirably  suit  them  Ibr  the  importaot  dutiea  confided  to  thA 
eoarge  m  these  cantons.  After  "■-!»!«■£  Um  achools  eoodoeted  by  aom* 
or  tlMwtersbFribourg,  the  abbess  i^  the  nunnery,  to  iriiich  the  nmM 
wbo  had  the  direction  t/ihe  female  sdiook  belonged,  allowed  me,  jnoonr 
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■BBf  frith  B  vory  fnteUifaat  nriMt,  vitfa  whoa  I  Iwd  been  aiwodiiig  MNM 
oaja,  to  viiit  this  DDDDery.  W«  wool  orar  it  in  oompa^  with  one  of  tha 
When  I  MitatM,  HbaadmjrMlf  iothe  pneeoMofabQUi  twenty 


atthe  aaxm,  who,  under  the  dinctioa  of  &  Terjr  TCoonbte  old  obbee*  of 
■bout  eighty  yean  of  ag^  wen  eeoled  in  the  «otfSDC»-hnll,  engaged  in 
making  olotnee  for  the  poor. 

The  ^artraentt  of  the  mmtn  won  of  the  plainert  powiUe  deecriptioa 
They  were  m  beanlifiil  order,  and  perfeedy  dean ;  but  rnniished  very 
neageriy,  and  literally  deatitute  of  every  Ihicg  that  waa  not  abeolutely 
■IBB— ly.  The  mUn  ham  no  aerraata  and  no  aamtanu.  They  pre- 
pare t2ieir  own  ibod,  clean  their  own  chamber^  take  charge  by  turna  ol 
the  dintng-roem,  hall,  and  room  of  the  abbeM,  and,  in  ^1,  pmorm  t^ 
banwallttM  hnnbleat  dutiea  of  domeatie  awranti.  They,  at  iheHme 
tine,  gire  a  vMy  exeelleat  edneatioo  to  the  yotuif  paraona  deatined  to 
take  lEe  tMI,  coiiq)niing  reading  wiilinf^  ariuunetK,  hialocy,  geography, 
gnnuBar,  aod  raiging.  The  noritiatea  m,  therefore,  in  every  way.ao- 
mirably  prepared  for  the  dntieerftnrtroetion,  which  they  noderiakeaAer 
having  taken  tin  veil,  wfailat  the  homUe  life  to  which  they  are  aecna- 


tnaed  doting  the  yean  of  their  novitiate,  and  daring  the  reat  of  their 
live^  in  tnm  with  the  other  awtafi^niakea  thaw  admirably  well  qnaliSed 
fivintercoarae  with  the  poor,  and  readera  them  patient,  gentle,  and  perae- 
veringin  their  eflbrta  in  the  aehoola  They  certainly  are  living  examplea 
of  the  claai  of  laachera  a  good  training  iacc^Kible  of  producing. 

The  condition  of  the  peanntry  in  the  Protestant  canton*  of  Berne,  Af- 
govia,  Vaud,  Thuraovia,  Neuehatd,  Geneva,  Baate,  and  SehaflhooK,  and 

!1  al^  f-i-*L-i: ^a^^-  -r  Q-ii.^..  ^-j  1  -.1 .^    :_  . .  l..^..— 


m  the  Catholic  cantoM  of  Solleure  and  Lnceroe,  ia  a  very  hB|^  o 
Nobeggaraare  tobeaeenin  theeecantona,and  what  ia  atill  more  anrpra- 
iog,  noaignaorpanperina.    Their  dreni,tbotigh  homely,  Ualwaya  good. 


free  from  patchea,  and  clean.  Their  cotta^ea,  though,  from  the  amokea 
appear^nea  irf'the  timbe/,'  at  firat  aight  givm^  an  idea  of  great  poverlv, 
are  neverthdeaa  very  eommodioua,  Bid>atantial)y  built,  and  comTortably 
fbrniabed,  and  what »  laan,  they  an  their  own.  They  are  generally 
•oiTounded  by  their  little  gardena,  and  almoat  always  stand  on  plots  of 
land  which  belong  to  aod  ara  cultivated  by  the  teoania,  aod  no  one,  who 
haa  aeen  the  gataen-like  ^ipearance  of  the  canlMia  of  Bero&  Vaud,  Sol- 
leure, Argovia^  Thnrgovia,  and  Zurich,  will  doabt  again  (he  hi^  atate  of 
cultivation  which  may  be  attained  by  small  formers,  proprieton  of  their 
own  forma.  The  Swlaa  pn^rietor,  hmwelf  a  fonner,  is  mterested  in  the 
stale  of  his  little  prt^wrty,  and  be  ia  not  a  man  to  reject  the  aid  (rf*  acienctk 
or  to  shut  his  ears  to  advice,  or  his  eyea  to  oboervation.  Their  unall 
farmbooaea  ara  the  pietorea  ttf  neataeM,  and  their  little  eatatea  ara  tended 
with  the  oare  an  Englisbnian  bestows  upon  his  flower-garden.  Bv  far 
the  greater  part  of  ue  peculation  ara  themaelvea  proprietors,  and  the 
lands  are  so  subdivided,  as  to  bring  tbeoi  withui  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
bbcrer.  Thia  acts  as  the  happiest  preventive  check  oo  early  and  miprov 
ident  marriagca,  aqd  aa  the  atrongeat  poaaible  incentive  to  providence 
aiul  aelf-denial.  Owii^  to  thia  canae,  the  earlieat  acre  at  wbicn  a  young 
mantbinkaofmarryioff  in  several  cantoris  i*  twenQT'^ve,  aa  he  spends  the 
firat  part  of  bia  lifik  afbr  he  baa  begun  to  earn  any  wagea,  in  laying  bjr 
some  little  ct^tal  toward  the  porchaae  of  a  hodee  and  pieee  of  bad. 
When  he  can  rfCar  acCTtainsharaof  tbepurcbaao  money,  be  paw  it  ever 
to  the  vendor  aod  enter*  into  posse wioo,  clearing  the  reat  erf*  biOlebt  by 
yearly  {lavmeats.  It  is  otiy  alter  he  bas  thus  attained  the  great  ob}ecr 
of  his  wisoes  that  he  mames.  Uany  even  of  the  laborers  in  the  towns 
own  or  rent  their  little  propwtiea  oataide.    The  happy  effcoU  of  thia 

nm  ara  manifeat  not  onl^  in  the  excellent  check  it  afibrda  to  imprn- 
y  early  marriagce  and  m  the  h^py  stimulant  to  prudence  aod  aobv 
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9ty,  bat  aba  and  mora  pfuticahiif  id  the  ioteraM  it  prea  the  coontrjr 
peannli  in  the  m&intenaiice  ofaocial  order. 

The  Swin  han  to  eletuijrandentood  that  the  ml  cbum  orpaaperbca 
ii  want  orpnideDee  and  forealght  anxmg  the  poor,  that  the  people  them- 
•elvea.  ID  three  of  the  moat  deooeiatio  of  the  eantona,  have  not  only  ra- 
■olved,  that  all  children  dioold  be  Ibned  to  attend  •ctwol  for  a  certain 
iiuniberoryean,aod  that  the  deaeent  of  bode  abould  be  eo  arnuig«d,  aa 
to  ioeum  a  gnat  eubdivMoa  and  make  the  aepaiata  eetatei  imall  and 
nomerana ;  and  have  not  cnijr  eraated,  by  theae  meaoi,  atrong  ioeeotiviea 
to  pradeoee  amcog  the  poor,  brdevatii^  their  tutea,b7teuhJDgthsm 
the  great  benefile  to  be  deriTed  from  lempuviy  aelMeiual,  and  by  hold- 
ing  oat  to  the  Mviog  and  aelfileoyiDg  laborer  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
pn^rietor;  but  tbey  have  alio  enacted  lawe,  which  prohibit  any  man 
marrying,  nntfl  he  prove  to  the  atate  that  ha  u  able  to  mppott  lua  wife. 
It  miwt  M  ramembered,  that  tbeee  lawa  are  put  io  fbree  by  the  peopla 
themaelvea.    So  dearly  fa  it  ondentood  in  Switsetland  that  the  trae 


,      _  .   .  _  ignonoce,  o 

not  have  been  fereaeen ;  and  that  it  ii  onl, , , ^ 

thia  latter  cauae  for  whieh  a  well<organiaed  community  ought  to  be  eidled 
npon  to  provide." 


.;,  Google 


Koum  oocBSB  or  ninmDonoN  at  aormL. 


Tbe  Rand  or  Agricaltoral  Schocd  at  Hofwyl  wu  deiigDed  to  be  a 
wminaiy  for  teachera,  a.t  well  a*  a  school  for  thoM  devoted  to  labor. 
Both  Fellenberg  and  Vehrii  deem  it  verjr  important  for  all  who  are  to  be 
omployed  ia  tbe  inatmction  of  common  scboote  to  have  a  thoroii^  ac- 
qnainttLnce  with  the  practical  labor  of  a  farm.  As  an  additional  proTi- 
■ioD  for  their  nipport,  and  as  an  iovigoratias  exerciw,  it  will  be  deaitable 
-.  for  them  (aa  indeed  it  fmhMj  would  be  for  all  literary  men)  to  cdntiniie 
these  labors.  But  a  practkal  acqaaintanee  with  the  life  aod  habits  of  a 
majority  of  their  papils  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  them  fully  to  enter 
into  the  Tiews  and  feelings  of  thoee/Under  tiieir  care,  to  understand  their 
wants  aod  their  difficnltiea,  and  prepare  them  for  their  daties.  It  also 
ftniishes  many  important  illustratuns  and  topics  of  remerlt.  It  enables 
them  to  giro  much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  kiod  in  cormectioQ 
with  the  subject*  of  their  ttudieo,  and  much  may  be  done  In  this  way  to 
extend  agricultural  imjKXjvements.  It  is  also  an  additional  means  of 
•Moring  the  attachment  of  the  teachers  to  those  to  vrtiom  it  is  desirable 
dieir  labors  should  be  devoted,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this  em- 
ployment. 80  much  is  this  object  fytpreclated  in  some  of  the  seminaries 
Ibr  inetmclora  ia  Oermany,  whose  plan  and  location  do  not  admit  of  a 
fanning  ettaUiriimeat,  that  a  garden  and  a  nursery  of  fVnil-treei  are  an- 
nexed to  the  seminary,  and  regular  inatmcUon  is  given  In  coonecllon  with 

The  direct  prepamtuHi  of  the  teachers  for  their  profevion  ecHUists,— 1. 
In  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  which  they  acquire  in 
common  with  the  other  pnpis,  and  on  theprodoetive^aa.  2.  Inaieries 
oTIeMona  designed  especially  for  them,  in  which  Vehrll  directs  them  as  to 
'  the  methodof  communicating  inatmction.  3.  In  assoming  alternately  the 
jdace  of  teachera  in  this  claM,  under  the  immediate  ioepeetioa  oT  TehrlL 
A.  In  acting  alternately  as  instraetor  and  monitor  to  the  other  pufala,  and 
aaperintendents  of  their  conduct,  under  the  general  directioo  of  VehrlL 
5.  In  the  daily  advice  and  direction  th^  receive  ftom  him  ia  tbe  dlseharge 
af  these  dntieB.  6.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  inatraction,  as  he 
pneaei  ftoro  claas  to  olasa  to  observe  their  progtew;  7.  IntbediKUssiooa 
eooDeded  with  a  meeting  for  fiuniliar  eonversation.  8.  Those  who  are 
qnalified  for  a  more  extended  coarse  of  study  arfc  permitted  to  attend  the 
laaaoas  of  the  profcssmi  in  Ibe  Literary  Institution  (  aod  aome  are  em- 
ployed in  the  inalrodion  or  anperintendenee  of  the  younger  pupUe  in  that 
wduoi    Indeed,  FelleDberg  baa  fonod  that  tboeevriio  were  truned  in  tbe 
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Agriealtiirml  lutitation  w«re  among  the  moM  Talanble  and  faidiTal  edaM- 
ton  he  cooid  obtun ;  imd  no  this  Kcooont  he  daemi  an  eatabUahment  ot 
thit  kind  an  important  aid  to  one  ofaniore  acieDtiSc  or  litetHry  character. 
It  ia  with  the  aid  of  aaaiitanta  thua  trained  that  Vehrtijiaa  succeeded  in 
rendering  a  aehod,  often  compoaed  of  the  wont  materiaU,  a  model  oforder, 
iodnatry,  and  impiVTenMDt,  which  haa  excitod  the  adiiration  oC  all  triio 
have  viailed  it 

TheMowingiiadcetchc^thecoaiMoriiialroctkinparaued  with  the 
daaa  orieachen  whieh  annuallf  aaaaaUed,  hf  inritatico  and  at  tha  ex 
penae  of  Felleoberg,  at  Hofwyl : 

"The  first  object  waa  to  aaoertain,by  free  coovanation or  examination 
the  intelleciual  cooditioB  of  the  teachen^  and  to  arrange  them  In  cUuae^ 
and  provide  raeana  or  iortruction  adaptea  to  their  wanla ;  lh.ey  were  con- 
nected in  luch  a  manner  that  the  better  informed  might  asaiat  those  wha 
were  leas  familiar  with  the  subject  and  that  they  mi^t  eojoy  the  adTmn- 
tagMofmataal  aa  well  aageneral  iiutroctioii. 

The  day  was  opened  ana  closed  with  relii^mu  exerciaea,  io  yMdtx  Ouy 
were  led  particularly  to  consider  the  duliea  of  their  office.  Eight  hours 
were  assigned  to  instniction;  the  evening  was  devoted  to  free  caDversa' 
tion  on  the  stale  of  the  achooli  and  their  wants,  and  the  subjects  present- 
ed in  the  dayi  and  the  teacher*  bad  the  importunity  of  asking  getteral 
^uesliona,  or  preaeating  Ioihcs  fi>r  diacosaian.  Dailf  lessooa  wwe  given 
in  langiMge,  arithmetic,  itatural  history,  and  vocal  music ;  three  lessens 
weekly  in  religfon,  aod  the  same  number  in  geometry  and  drawing ;  and 
two  in  geography;  and  two  in  anihrmxdogy,  or  the  description  of  the 
human  body  and  mind.  Two  or  three  hours  daily  were  specially  devoted 
to  repetitions,  or  the  copying  of  notes.  The  mode  of  nwtmction  was 
adapted  to  the  topic:  sometimes  it  consisted  merely  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  subject,  or  orthe  methods  of  instruction ;  but  it  was  aceompanted  as 
often  as  possible  by  qnestiona  to  the  teachers,  and  by  practical  illustia' 


the  subject,  or  of^the  methods  of  instruction ;  but  it  was  accompanied  as 

" ■••    •^  --    '    -'■     ■      ■  ■' ■-^'■luatra- 

le  po- 

pils  of  the  Agricijltaral  BdtooL  The  ol^ect  of  thla  conrae  was  to  fm 
genetal  views  of  smne  important  topics;  to  improve  and  iaform  the  nmids 
of  the  teachers  themselves;  and  especially  to  give  them  a  complete  view 
of  the  methods  of  teaching.  We  add  an  account  of  the  principal  courses : 
7%e  Atattmal  Language^  vr  ffrwBiRar.— The  ooune  of  instruction  in 
he  mother  tongue  occtmied  one  hoar  daily  oi  the  ooorae,  as  being  the 
lasis  of  iflstructi<xi  in  all  other  branches.    Clear  and  precise  ideas  m  the 


But  the  study  aS  language  waa  also  preoented  as  an  eSeient 
means  (^  exciting  aod  derebpiiw  Ue  powers  of  the  mind ;  becauae  it 


meaning  and  connection  of  words,  and  of  the  inoper  mode  of  expressing 
our  >deB|L  are  not  less  indispensable  to  suecesdul  study  than  to  ine^busi- 

M.of  life.    But  the  study  (^  languag 

jans  irf"  exciting  aod  derebpiiw  u._  , .___ 

should  always  be  connected  with  ue-  ohaenratioaaf  the  things  to  be  de- 
scribed, or  reflecticm  on  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  In  short,  if  moperiy 
taught,  every  step  In  this  studv  is  a  pmctioal  exercise  in  logic  lostruc- 
tion  in  the  mother  tongue  ouriitto  commence  with  exercises  in  speaking, 
the  materiala  for  whicnsho«ud.be  derived  fitsm  the  objects  immediately 
surrounding  the  chil^or  nwat  familiar  (o  him ;  and  are  always  oooiteoted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  aeoses  in  disiingoiahias  fbnn,  eofer,  size,  weifh^ 
sound,  feeling,  and  taste.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  speaidnib  writm^ 
and  reading  of  the  native  language  should  go  on  together,  in  sllemale  ex- 
ercises, aa  a  part  of  one  courae  of  instructioa ;  and  not  divided,  as  they 
often  are.  A  plan  of  instnictioo  waa  deacribed  extending  through  tu 
whole  period  allotted  to  school  education.  The  subject  was  divided  into 
portions  corresponding  (o  our  divisioQ  of  etymtdogy  and  syntax;  the  Bist 
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brrotting  timply  worda  and  their  vaimtiMM,  and  the  lecoad  their  conme- 
tioQ  in  Mtntaacm.  Tlio  tsacbera  were  advised  to  present  l»th  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  could  not  escape  with  mere  mechnnicBl 
habits;  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  exercise  thought  and  jud^entia 
regard  to  the  meaning  and  Tarintions  of  iDdividoal  words  andthetrmodej 
of  combination.  The  last  was  etpeoitUly  recomiiiended  as  the  best  mean* 
of  shotting  the  meaning  aa  well  as  the  use  of  individaal  words:  in  short, 
the  methiSs  advised  and  adopted  present  the  most  striliing  contrast  with 
the  meRfaanical  exercises  and  the  parrot-like  acquisitions  of  pupils  in 
grammar  in  Englirii  and  American  sehoola. 

The  more  Important  princi|dea  were  dictated  and  vritten  down  by  the 
teachers ;  and  qoeationB  were  asked  and  answered  in  illustnilioa.  Writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  various  pointa  presented,  were  also  prepared  and  cor^ 
rectedj  as  far  at  the  time  would  allow. 

Bdigiaaa  Itulructwn. — The  course  of  instruction  in  religion  embraced, 
1.  BibUcal  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  3.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion;  3.  Principles  and  precepts  ofChristianity ;  4.  A  brief 
exposition  of  the  best  manner  of  ginng  religious  or  catecnetic  instruC' 
tion.    The  design  of  this  course  Was  two-fold : — 

1.  To  give  to  the  teacher  himself  clear  views  of  the  sacred  trntha  and 
■(riemn  duties  of  religion;  to  enlighten  hia  mind;  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
resolute,  persevering  perTormance  of  his  duties;  to  enlarge  and  ennoble 
hia  feelings ;  and  to  implant  in  bis  heart  an  unchangeably  cheering  hope, 
which  should  sustain  him  in  the  changes  and  triaia  incident  to  bisl^rari- 
ous  calling. 

2,  To  render  him  an  able  teacher  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  fblls  within 
the  sphere  of  the  common  school ;  and  to  prepare  him,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  truths  oTthe  Bible,  and 
the  duties  it  imposes,  and  to  educate  them  aa  disciples  ofOhrist 

Both  these  objects  were  k^  in  view,  and  each  more  or  less  attended 
to,  according  to  the  nature  at  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  of  the  au- 

Bibliad  HiOorg.—Kt  the  history  of  the  Bible  was  already  fhmlllar  to 
the  andienoe,  this  tolHect  Was  treated  principally  in  reference  to  the 
method  of  teaching.  After  a  general  chronological  review  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  thehwtoi^,  and  its  connection  with  that  of  other  nat)ona,the 
experienced  teacher  ofa  common  school  to  whom  this  part  of  the  course 
waa  intrusted,  examined  the  various  methods  of  Biblical  instruction 
adopted  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  warned  hia  hearers  against  many  of 
thoaemeiboda,  some  of  which  reduce  this  part  of  instruction  to  a  mechan- 
ical exercise  of  memory,  that  destroys  its  vgirA ;  while  others  neglect  the 
great  object,  and  vstdlav  it  merely  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  language. 
He  reeommended — 1.  That  ttw  teacher  should  relate  each  portion  of  the 
history  in  language  aa  much  biblical  and  child-like  as  poaaible,  and  call 
upon  the  children  to  repeat  the  narration. 

2.  That  he  should  require  ihem  to  select  the  principal  and  subordinate 
circnmalances,  and  eomsine  them  In  their  regular  order  and  connection. 

3.  That  he  sbould  lead  them  to  draw  the  concluaiona  and  make  the  re- 
flectiona  which  the  htatory  may  sngcrest,  under  his  direction  and  with  his 
aoaiatance ;  but  that  he  sboukt  eamhlly  gumvl  against  the  etror  of  at- 
tempting to  derive  too  nany  leasons  or  a  dlOerenl  nature  lh>m  a  ungle 
history,  nr  ttds  only  enfeeMes  the  influence  ofthe  great  principle  involved, 
and  distracts  the  mind  and  the  feelings  with  loo  great  a  variety  of  sub 
jects.  In  order  to  illnstrate  more  comrietely  the  methods  propoeed,  a 
class  ^diildren  from  the  Agricullnrel  School  was  generally  brought  in, 
and  exetfised  in  the  manner  pn^Kiaed. 

Stionf  of  the  Obvfiofl  JReltgion.—The  great  objects  of  this  cqprae 
were,  to  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in  the  Christian  rcU- 
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gioo,  sad  to  •Mngtben  their  bidi  in  iu  icrenMible  power,  by  ahowing 
them  how  lisht  aid  truth  bare  erer  gained  the  victory  ainidat  all  the  q>- 
prewioii  amfpenecQiioi)  they  have  wdured. 

The  progren  of  light  waa  traced ;  the  eameat  aod  nwleaa  groping  after 
truth  deaenbed,  which  prec«ded  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  tuid  waa  only 
ntided  by  hk  inetruction*.  The  politieBTaDd  civil  cooditioa  ol  the  worid 
at  the  CHrotian  era,  and  the  innueoce  which  Christianitv  bai  bad  in 
changing  or  ihodiiying  it,  by  the  mutual  and  UDdislinguiBhtng  benevo- 
lence it  requirea  between  individuala  and  natiom,  and  the  equal  ri{[hta 
which  it  tbu«  eatabliBhes,'  waa  made  the  mbject  of  particular  attentioa 
But  the  attention  of  the  pupila  wae  principally  directed  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Cbriatian  church  in  the  fint  three  centurjea,  while  it  re- 
mained comparatively  pure :  they  were  pointed  to  the  inBuence  of  Cbria- 
tian feelinga  and  a  Chrieiian  life  in  the  family,  the  community,  aod  the 
alate ;  to  ue  invincible  power  of  that  faith,  ana  Ittat  love  to  the  Saviour 
and  to  one  another,  which  Iriumplied  over  ndiculeaad>ufferiog,and  mar- 
tyrdom itaelf  in  iu  moat  horrid  forma.  The  errora  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  thii  eariy  period  were  also  exhibited,  with  their  lad  conaequencei ; 
uid  the  eflecta  oTthe  vorioua  eztremei  to  wnich  they  led— of  tlavith  for- 
malit^  or  kwlcM  lieentiouaneaa ;  of  intolerance  and  of  bypocriay ;  of  au- 
peraation  and  faoatidam  i  of  eccleaiaatical  despotiem,  and  of  anarchy — 
were  preaented  in  aocb  a  light  oa  to  point  out  the  dangera  to  which  we 
are  wbii  esiNMed.  The  time  did  not  allow  the  exteoaion  of  the  courae  to 
later  |)erio(ii  of  biabiry.  * 

PmteipUi  and  PrectpU  of  Chrulianitif.—Tbe  religioua  inatructor  ob- 
aerrea,  that  he  endeavored  to  p'eaeiit  this  part  of  hie  aubjeet  in  tta  biblical 
form,  and  to  ahow  hia  pupila  the  ineshauatible  richneaa  of  Divine  wisdom 
exhibited  in  the  Scripturei,  to  which  reason,  when  duly  enlightened  aa  to 
ita  jiroper  q)bere,  wiQ  come  aa  a  pupil,  and  not  ea  a  teacher.  Thia  reve- 
lation, ne  remarked,  made  in  the  uui^uage  of  men,  ahould  be  the  rule  by 
which  the  exhibitioiu  of  the  Deity,  in  nature,  and  {onvidence,  and  the  , 
mind  oT  man,  moat  be  judged.  On  the  other  hand,  be  [Xvaented  the  lead^ 
ing  deetrinea  eontained  in  the  fbrmnlariee  of  the  Swiaa  churchea,  but  adll 
aa  aubordinate  to  the  biblical  exhibition  of  truth  with  which  the  teacher 
in  Switseriand  ia  chiefly  concerned.  The  first  aubjecte  of  inatructioD 
were  the  general  nature  of  religion,  the  pecttliar  character  of  Chriatianitf, 
and  its  adaptation  (o  the  nature  of  man,  the  adminible  form  in  which  it  n 
presented,  and  the  importance  of  talcing  the  Savior  as  a  model  for  the 
methoda  of  religious  iostruciioik  The  Scriptures  were  next  examined  a* 
the  sources  of  reli^oua  truth,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  various 
botrica  described,  with  the  leading  evidences  of  its  historical  aulhorittr,  <^ 
ita  inqriration,  and  of  the  credioiiity  of  the  principlea  it  contains.  The 
leading  doetnoes  moiniained  in  the  nationEil  church  were  then  presented, 
each  accompanied  with  the  evidence  and  iltustralions  afiWded  by  the 
Scripture*,  and  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  the  duties  involved  in  it,  or 
founded  npon  it  At  the  same  time,  iilustrationa  were  derived  from  na- 
ture and  from  the  human  heart;  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  teaching  tbeae  truth*  to  the  young.  * 

Method*  ofHeligiout  Irwtnietum. — The  method  of  giving  religion*  in- 
etruction was  also  taken  up  in  a  special  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
courae:  the  first  object  waa  to  point  out  the  manner  and  order  in  which 
the  various  principles  and  precepts  of  religion  should  be  presented  to  the 
young  in  correapondence  with  the  development  of  their  ficultiea :  and  the 
importance  of  preparing  their  niinda  to  receive  the  trutha,  by  making  them 
familiar  with  the  langu^e,  and  the  objects  of  intellect  and  feding  in 
l^eneral,  instead  of  c^inr  upon  them  to  pas*  at  once  from  the  obaNva- 
Uon  sod  Ifae  language  oflhe  material  world,  to  the  elevated  tratha  of  re- 
ligion expressed  in  temia  entirely  new,  and  which  leave  ao  many  minda. 
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n  hmleM  conftuion,  if  not  in  abeolute  i^oantnoe  of  their  real  naturo. 
The  oiBtinction  of  easeattal  and  oon-MBeotial  doctrinea  wbb  axlverted  to, 
sod  general  directiona  given  u  fa>  the  meihoda  of  DBiratiDg  and  exam- 

^jSoknpoloft/,  or  Ae  Study  ^  Man.~ThiB  covaw  vtaainttoded  togiva 
ageoirBTideaofthe  nature  of  man,  andeflpecially  oTthecooatruclioaof 
our  bodies,  with  a  view  to  illmtrate  at  once  their  wonderful  mecbtuiaiii^ 
and  to  direct  to  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  their  rariona 
oi^gaua.  Tlie  teacher  ad(q)ted  as  hi*  leading  principlea,  to  exclude  aa 
much  as  possible  all  that  has  not  practical  importance,  and  to  employ  Iha 
moBt  limple  term*  and  illustntioDe  which  could  be  choeen.  The  first 
great  dtvisiou  of  the  course  wa«  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  human 


.__^  .  _.  ...IB  opened  with  a  brief  introduction  to  natural  history,  and  a 
comparative  view  of  vegetables  and  aoimaJaj  and  man,  and  of  the  aeveral 
races  of  men.  The  elementary  materials  of  the  human  frame  were  then 
deaeribed,  and  the  great  and  wonderful  changes  they  uode^{o  in  receiving 
tbepriuciple  of  life, and  becoming  a  part  of  man.  ^ 

I'm  various  systems  of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muaclea,  vessels, 
orgon^  aod  nerves  were  next  described,  aiid  illustrated  bjr  a  hnntan  skel- 
eton and  by  prepamtions  of  animals :  the  offices  of  eacn  pan  were  de- 
acrSwd  in  connection  with  its  form  and  situation;  thus  uniting  anatomy 
and  phyaiotogy.  At  the  same  time,  reference  was  made  to  the  mode  ot 
emptoykig  them ;  the  common  accidents  to  which  tbey  were  liable,  as 
dislocatioDB,  fractures,  &e^  and  the  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 
The  second  portion  of  the  coarse  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Hygiene, 
or  Dietetics ;  the  [voper  mode  of  empbying  and  treating  the  varioas 
organs,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  slrength.  It  was  opened  with 
some  views  of  the  nature  and  value  of  health,  and  the  causes  which  most 
frequently  undermine  it.  The  first  object  of  attention  was  the  organs  at 
re^roductioii,  their  important  destination,  their  delicate  nature,  and  the 
evil  consequence  of  too  early  excitement  or  abuse  on  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem; with  the  indications  of  abuse,  and  the  methods  of  restoration.  The 
nervous  system,  in  its  connection  with  the  subject,  led  to  the  consideratioa 
oTs^Hritiial  life,  and  its  connection  witit  the  body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  The  various  passiona  and  aflectiona  were  particulariy  de- 
scribed, with  ibeir  influence  upon  the  health  j  and  the  rulea  of  edncaticMi 
derived  from  this  topic.  Sleeping  and  waking  were  then  treated  as  idie- 
Domena  of  the  nervous  system^  and  the  distinction  to  be  observed  be- 
tween children  and  adults  oa  thia  subject  was  pointed  out.  The  import- 
ance of  attending  to  the  structure  and  uee  of  the  bed-room  and  the  oed^ 
and  even  the  positioD  in  sleep,  was  also  adverted  to. 

The  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye  and  the  ear,  were  minutely  de- 
scribed, with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  froin  imfmper  use  or 
neglecL^or  from  causes  injurious  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  geo- 
eral.  The  importance  of  the  skin  and  its  functions,  and  of  maintaming 
its  cleanliness  Dy  frequent  changes  of  clothiaa and  bathing;  the  necessity 
and  methods  of  useful  exercise ;  the  precautons  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  purity  of  the  air,  especially  in  scbools^  and  to  guard 
Xinst  diseases  of  the  organs  of  remiralion,  were  the  sut^eots  of  partic' 
'  instruction.  The  formation  and  ases  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of 
food,  and  the  circumstances  in  its  condition  or  preporatioa  which  render  it 
injnrious,  the  evil  effects  of  alcolulic  drinks,  and  the  most  obvious  causes 
of  injury  to  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  interruption  in  their  function^  wera 
afterward  discussed  in  a  practical  manner.  The  course  was  cloaed  wilb 
simple  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by  sudden  acci- 
dems,  falls,  wounds,  drowning,  freezing,  fits,  &&,  during  the  time  whiob 
must  elapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  within 
nach^a  species  of  knowladge  for  want  of  which  many  a  life  has  doubt- 


leM  been  lotrt,  and  which  ii  peculiiiTlf  imporOHit  Id  one  vrtio  m  foUiMlul 
vith  (he  care  of  a  large  aumber  of  foaa^  peraoiw.  lodeed,  what  moro 
valuable  gill  eotild  he  made  la  a  odlectMo  of  Amerioan  teachen  thaa 
such  a  couFM  oT  inatmctioa;  a  coune  which  every  weU-iufbnaed  phTsi- 
^n  m  capable  offfiving? 

Gecgraphy, — The  couree  of  initruetion  in  m^raphf  wa*  deaigMd  to 
paint  out  the  best  methods  of  leachiog  facts  already  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ence. Two  princiides  were  kid  down  aifondamental:—!.  To  eanmeaoa 
with  giving  the  pupil  diitioct  ideas  of  hill,  valley,  plain,  streani,  and  lake 
in  hii  own  circle,  ajid  the  charaeteristica  of  his  own  nei^hborbood ;  and 
thus  to  become  ^niliar  with  the  elemeota,  and  to  proceed  from  partioo- 
br  to  general  views.  2.  That  the  geography  of  their  native  flbunbr; 
■hould  be  made  familiar  to  the  pQ|rils  of  the  coiDnioa  eebbiri,  before  ttiey 
are  confusad  orattmcted  by  thepeeuliaritteeatidwanderaoriorei^coiny- 
e  of  inetruction  was  deKribed  for  the  canton  of 


apart  of  the  course,  each  teacher  was  required  to  write  an  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence ;  and  was  taag4>t  how  be  dioald  direct  his  pupils  in 
the  obBervation*  and  in<}uiries  neceatary  for  thia  purpose,  and  fitted  ut 
devebp  the  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  perceptisa  and  pilient  resaardL 
Hittory  of  SwUzeHattd.— It  was  asniuied  as  a  principle,  that  hisiory 
riiould  not  be  taught  Ota tiAok in eomuwaadtools;  because yoiHigniiDdB 
are  incapable  of  undentandingihe  oausas  and  oocaection  of  events  which 
involve  the  ideas,  and  plans,  utd  motives  ofwamors  andstalesmen. 


incapable  of  undentandingihe  oBusasandaocaectionof  e^ 
}lve  the  ideas,  and  plans,  utd  motives  ofwamors  and  stale 
the  other  hand  it  was  deemed  of  great  importanoe  to  present  the  leading 
eeente  of  history  to  the  yonng,  in  order  to  imprew  the  moral  leeaona  which 
they  furnish,  and  especially  those  which  bekwg  to  their  owk  counuy. 
To  the  teachers,  however,  it  was  considered  neceaaary  to  givea  oomplUa 
view  of  the  history  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  enable  thws  to  select  aai 
explain  better  its  individual  ponioDs.  It  was  acconlingly  namted,  ao  far 
as  the  time  would  admit,  in  several  great  divisionB:  the  primitive  pmod, 
the  Roman  period,  and  the  period  of  transition,  introduced  the  Swiss 
confedemtion ;  the  heroic  or  warlike  period,  the  period  of  poUliaid  dediee, 
and  the  period  of  revolution,  (since  1796.)  embraced  the  history  of  Ibe 
confederation.  This  view  of  the  course  will  be  sufficient  to  sfiaw  tbe 
general  principles  mi  which  the  method  of  instruction  in  tfaia  subjeot  is 
iounded. 

AgrictiUvre.—A  coune  of  lectures  on  agriculture  was  given  to  the  a*- 
sembled  teachers  by  Fellenberg  himself  The  audience  were  reminded 
of  that  wise  Orooipotence  wbicn  presides  over  the  circle  of  bnman  activi- 
tjr,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  opet»tes  incessantly  to  prepare  man  for 
his  higher  destiuation,  by  rendering  all  hie  efibrta  dependent  ui  this  pa- 
rental guidance  for  their  success ;  and  by  leading  him  through  all  tbe 
variety  of  events  in  the  material  world,  lo  that  hitler  moml  existence  for 
which  we  ere  made.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  tbe  wisdom  of  Ibis  ar- 
rBngement,  and  the  defects  which  would  exist  in  our  education,  as  mei^ 
without  these  exiemal  means.  He  stated  that  he  had  aasomed  it  as  a 
part  of  his  task  lo  illustrate,  bv  the  evidence  of  (hcts,  in  a  rational  system 
of  Bgrieolture,  that  man  is  called  upon  lo  bMome  like  God — in  govemii^ 
himself)  and  in  cwitrolling  the  material  wnrid,  for  the  mid  of  Bk  fbUow- 
men ;  and  that  he  observed  constantly  more  and  mot«  Sm  powerfbt  inAo- 
enceofwell-condnGted  plans  of  agriculture  exerted  in  oountendiBg  tba 
ajririt  of  indolence  end  habits  d*  idleness.  The  first  subjeot  iltostrated, 
—1*  the  power  which  e  knowledge  of  the  great  prindplM  rf  agricalttue 


coofeia  over  the  mrations  of  nature,  fay  giving  a  soltaMe  dfa«o(ion  to  tbe 
eares  end  labors  M  its  posaeasor;  and  toe  wretched  slavery  of  tbe  ignoraM 
to  the  mere  change*  of  matter,  and  to  thoae  efiMteofths  aiementowUt^ 
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the  Cnstar  givM  M  the  mpMf tjr  in  some  metMiira  to  employ  fi^onronni 
beoeSt  He  oext  eomMerctl  the  beat  mode  ot  rendering  agricuUnre  ft 
neaoa  oTexcitioff  mental  aetivt^  tn  the  ohUdren  and  parents  of  a  villa^ 
ud  of  Ibrming  their  cbanteier.  Man^  aouroea  oT  povertf  and  ■ufienng 
ia  BwHseHaiu  weie  poinled  out,  whwh  atoee  flnm  the  neglect  of  thA 
•object,  and  the  intimate  CoDneotiofl  between  dte  improvement  of  agri- 
eulinre,  and  the  iDoreaM  of  inteUigenoe  and  oomlbrt  of  tboM  ^tho  are  en- 
gaged m  it,  with  the  protperitf  and  the  free  imtitationa  of  the  country, 
Varioui  leading  MtoeipioB  of  agriculture  were  then  taken  up;  rach  aa 
the  removal  ofall  the  obstacle*  to  vegetation — eiones,  weeds,  exceaaive 
water^«. ;  the  rational  preparatbn  ^d  use  of  manure ;  the  proper  form 
and  e4>to7n)ent  of  the  ploogh ;  and  the  succenion  of  crop«.  The  influ- 
ence of  thote  principlee,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  ttut  com- 
pose the  materials  employed  in  coltivating  the  earth,  on  the  products  and 
the  &cility  of  labor,  were  deariy  exhibited,  and  were  illustrated  by  a  ref- 
CfMiee  to  the  imjnuved  flelda  and  Increased  products  of  Hofwyl.  In. 
ibort,  dM  great  object  of  thi*  oowse  was,  not  to  teach  the  science,  bat  to 
give  such  general  views  as  thoviA  lead  the  teacbere  to  appreciate  and  in- 
enlcate  its  importance,  to  obeerve  and  reflect  mi  the  prevulling  evils  and 
tiwir  mnediea,  and  to  eieite  their  popils  to  obsemuon,  as  a  means  of 
tBadoringiheirvetylnlMrsa  source  of  IittellMtaal  and  moral  improvemenL 

A  brief  coarse  of  instruction  was  also  givfln  b^  Fellenbeig,  on  the  c07i> 
sb'ditton  o^  ibe  confon,  onti  Ae  rights  ani  duties  of  citizen*.  It  would, 
of  eonrse,  be  out  of  plaoe  to  enter  into  the  details  «  the  Berne  eonititu- 
tion;  but  we  can  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  spirit  of  this  couree  of  in- 
■tmetion  witboot  describing  the  peculiar  meiiner  in  which  he  introduced  it 

He  obswved  that  the  -  merdy  material  Interest  of  cini  and  political  life 
forms  a  foandation  too  nndy  ukI  mutable  fw  the  life  of  the  broily  or  the 
Mate.  A  euutitntioo  truly  free,  and  fitted  to  prmnote  the  higher  moral 
eods  of  oar  existence,  can  And  no  firmer  bttsis,  no  more  noble  and  ajqmy- 
[Kiate  means,  no  higher  mtds,  than  in  the  message  of 'peace  on  earth,  and- 
good  will  to  men,'  which  was  broueht  by  oar  Bavior.  No  book  of  freo- 
n  better  satisfy  its  true  friends  than  the  Bible,  with  ils  evangdwal 


coonplement,  if  its  mitnietions  and  its  olnecta  are  rightly  understood. 
Since  I  have  songfat  here  the  sonrcea  and  objeclaof  a  eooBtilution,  I  have 
felt  a  higher  value  than  ever  for  the  Soriptures.  The  constitution  pre- 
■nits  the  good  ofaHoa  the  great  ol^eot;  and  this  is  the  end  d*  the  Divine 
government  It  calls  upon  each  citisen  to  live  and  die  for  others— the 
cdt)eot  of  oar  Savii^  foslroctions  and  example.  The  Creator  makes 
no  distinetioD  in  the  birth  and  death  of  men;  and  the  ctnutitution  only 
(bilows  hie  example  In  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  The  Savior  teaches 
us  to  regard  oni  feUowmen  as  members  of  the  same  Aimily ;  die  conrti- 
tatioa  nn|dy  enfiMves  and  carries  ont  this  prinei)rie.  It  acknowledges 
that' the  wofare  or  misery  of  a  state  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellect- 
iMd  cohivatioo  of  its  eilisene,  and  that  their  sound  education  is  among  its 
first  dalie^  and  thus  admits  the  great  prfaiciple  of  the  Gaq[>d  in  relation 
to  the  a&ira  of  this  world.'  Boon  is  the  spirit  which  Fellenberg  wishes 
to  pervade  every  coone  of  instructioK" 

The  success  of  the  Normal  course  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl,  in  spite  of 
the  petty  jealousy  with  which  the  patriotie  and  benevolent  labors  of  its 
fbnnder  was  Ibtlowed  by  the  govenunent  of  Beme^  led  to  Uie  estaUish- 
meotof  two  Nonaal  Schools  in  that  oanloi^  and  of  similar  institution*  in 
most  of  the  cantons  of  Bwitseriand.  Fellenberg  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Asseinbly,  on  the  adoptioo  of  the  imw  ooostitnlion,  in 
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"  Thtt  welfkra  or  woe  of  every  aute  depende  on  the  monl  war&  of  ita 
oitiseni.  Without  the  eultiTatioa  of  the  aaod  and  heart,  Iroe  freedom  ia 
iDcooceirable,  and  pBtriotum  ie  ea  emptf  tooDd.  We  matt  labor  lor  our 
monl  elevation,  for  the  hiffaeM  poMbtt  cultiratiim  vt  the  power*  we  have 
received  from  tne  Creator,  if  we  would  partake  of  the  bappipoei  wfaidi  a 
five  GooatitatioD  ebould  afford.  The  aealoua  pmmotioa  of  thia  object  ia 
reoommended  by  the  CoDatituetit  Aaaembly  to  all  future  legialatora^  aa 
holding  a  bibber  place  ia  importance  thaa  all  other  objeda." 

Although  the  teachera  of  the  canton  were  prohibited  by  a  vote  of  die 
Education  Department  of  the  canton  from  attending  hia  Annual  Normal 
Courae,  a  aociety  waa  formed  in  1833,  with  the  name  of  the  "  Ctucnal 
Teadteni'  Soeieti/  tf  Bemt,"  The  bllowiDg  aoooont  ia  given  by  Hr. 
Woodbridge,  in  1834: 

BBBNB  cANTOitAL  aocisnr  or  TiACBiaa. 

"  Thi*  aociely  waa  formed  by  the  teaeber*  aeaembled  for  inatmction  at 
Hofwyl  in  the  aumroer  of  1833,  and  eonaiated  of  154  membera,  with  few 
axceptiona,  teachera  of  ordinary  echoed  Felleoberg  waa  choaen  pren- 
dent ;  and  Vehrlt,  the  excellent  teacher  of  the  farm  pnpila  of  Hofwyl, 
viee-preiidenL  Ila  oonrtitution  preaenla,  aa  the  gnat  obieota  of  the  aoci- 
ety, union  and  co-opemtioo  in  promoting  the  education  of  tba  people,  and 
elevating  the  character  tX  the  acboola.  The  meana  propoaed  were,  free 
eommunieatiooB  between  ita  membera,  eonaullalioaB  concerning  the  beat 
modea  of  advancing  the  oauaa  of  achooU  and  inpnviiv  I'm  eonditioD  of 
teachera,  and  direct  eflbrta  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  de- 
fecta  of  preaent  plana  and  metboda  of  orgoiiixing  and  inUructing  the  emn- 
mon  eehoola  of  the  country. 

Among  the  important  lopiea  in  the  echool  itaelf  which  are  propoaad  by 
the  Society  of  Beme,  to  be  preaented  in  the  meetinga  of  its  auxiliary  ao- 
oietiea,  the  firat  named  iaaearefbl  inquiry  into  the  oondition  of  the  ponila 
of  tlMir  acboola,  and  the  proper  meaoi  fm'  their  mortU  improrement.  For 
thia  purpoae  they  urge  that  every  e&brt  be  made  to  give  the  pupila  oon- 
tUmttrajAoynietit.  aiu  to  guard  them  againit  the  temptatiana  of  idlaneaa; 
topreaervea  milobot  flnncooraeofdiacipline;  and  to  promote  Jratemal 


ahouldbe  a  steady  eflbrt  among  the  teachera  to  aduance  ut  knoitiedgt 
aad  $kilL  Would  that  the  bat  object  could  be  faopreaatd  upon  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  teachera  in  our  country,  who  wrap  themadvea 
up  in  the  conwiiouineM  of  having  attained  the  ne  jtfm  ultra  of  akUI  and 
knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listleaa  apathy,  after  their  daily  ta^  ia  per- 
fermed,  with  no  anxiety  but  lo  '  get  tbrou^'  the  bnaineaa  of  lo^norrow 
aa  early  aa  poanble. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teadiera  waa  also  held  at 
Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  en  intereating  addreaa  from  the  preaident,  full 
of  truth  and  ener^,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  fbw  Miroing  senteneea  :— 

'  Guardians  of^the  afMritual  life,  the  peraonal  wealth,  <^  the  children  of 
our  people  I  we  have  BBsembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  that  in  our  ochoola  shall  grow  up  a  noble,  well-taught  genera^ 
tiaa  of  the  people ;  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Gonwl,  devoted  to  Ood, 
and  &itbful  to  men ;  a  people  whose  characters  shall  not  be  nnwortfav  of 
the  sceDea  of  grandeur  ana  beauty  which  the  Creator  haa  aasignea  aa 
their  native  la^  1' 

'  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow  the  Sft> 
vior'a  example,  Bnd  imbibe  the  fuUnesa  of  bis  love  to  man,  and  trust  in 
Oodj  in  fonninff  the  hearla  of  Ihoae  who  are  eotomitted  to  ua.  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  achool  to  every  houaehtdd,  and  in  warming  the  heaita 
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oTporaiteM  well  u  childreii.  God  will  reward  «aeb  bbon,  eren  if  (hejr 
ara  not  rawarded  on  earth.  The  God  who  faeda  the  ravena  and  clothea 
tha  lilica^  will  naverfinaak*  tba  fitithful  guardiana  rfAw  cbtUdrea' 

Among  the  avila  niBge«l«d  at  (hia  n  "  '"^ 
X  remedy,  were  lome  fatniliaf  to  our  ot 
Tiwlation,  Tor  which  reaptHwible  and  paid  officers  were  cooaidered  the 
only  remedy ;  neglect  and  difiicultjea  id  obtainias  suitable  teacher* ;  im- 
periect  achool-botxa  and  meana  or  inatruction ;  the  want  of  a  periodical 
tbrteacheta;  the  unhappy  difficui  tie*  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the 
teacher  on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  inaividuala  for  nia  scant)'  pay, 
and  claima  of  parental  dictatioD  often  founded  upon  iL 

After  the  meeiing  waa  cloaed  the  band  of  raueic  of  the  fann  pupila  of 
Hofwvl  called  the  owembly  to  a  repaat  prepared  for  360  peraona  by  the 
liberal  founder  of  HoTinL  It  waa  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknow- 
ledging the  favor  of  God  to  their  aaaociatiMi,  and  inlrenting  hia  bleiaiag 
upon  their  future  eflbrta.  A  acene  of  aooial  enjoyment  and  Tainiliar  inter- 
coune  then  folbwed,  •oited  tocheer  the  hearla  ot  theae  felkm-laboren  in 
an  arduoui  and  loo  often  thankleaa  office.  OccaaionBl  sang&  of  that  ele< 
rated  and  hearMtirring  character  which  we  have  formerly  deacribed. 
were  aung  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  cborue  of  teachers. 
We  tram^ata  one  loitimeot  ^ven  by  a  teacher,  aa  a  qiecimen  of  thoae 
(Aered  on  thia  occaaion ; 

'  There  ia  one  mean*  of  making  the  bappineaa,  and  the  dehght,  which 
we  feel  to-day,  wuvenaH  There  m  one  u^mi^  meoM  to  convert 
rained  &milie«  into  fiuniliea  o£  joy-~to  dry  up  the  loureea  of  poverty  and 
miaery— and  to  atem  the  torrent  of  orerwoelmiag  vic«— to  secure  oar 
liberties,  and  those  of  our  cbildren,  against  all  the  power  of  treachery,— 
h  short,  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  naf^riaeM  of  the  neople.  And  this 
nefailiiig  mean*  is,  CuBieruit  batmhal  boooation  or  tab  PROPi.B,and 
especially  of  the  pom.  TboU,  tA«n,«AotM(ientandtAM»uA(»cn'jand 
jMt  their  hande  to  the  holu  leorfc,  Lomq  lifb  !  Health  to  tdl  Ihefnetida 
and  promoter*  i(fratiaiuueducatioti<^  the  people,  and  the  poor-— far  and 
near  I  Lone  life  to  tbem  1' 

Such  amfDHting  seotimenta  were  Ibllowed  and  impressed  by  some  of 
the  noble  '  m&nneiiehBren,'  or  hymns  for  male  voices,  which  tne  Swiss 
music  fumiahea  to  cberiah  social,  and  benevolent,  and  patriotic,  and  devo- 
liaaal  feeling,  in  {dace  of  the  bacchanalian  and  amatory  songa  which  so 
oAefl  disgrace  our  acoial  meetinga. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  a  coune  of  inatractun  waa  given  to  teach- 
ers, under  the  immediate  direction  of  Fellenberg.  It  waa  onaed  by  an  ex- 
amination, at  which  a  conaiderable  number  oC  persoos  were  raveent ;  and 
Ibe  Cantonal  Socie^  of  Teachers  held  its  third  meeting  unmediatelr 
after.  It  waa  attended  by  20D  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  or  tchoat- 
men,  as  tbey  are  all  styled  in  simple  Qennan,  many  of  whom  were  new 
members. 

Woutd  that  we  could  witness  soeh  a  movement  in  any  conaiderabla 


portion  of  our  own  countnr.    Gould  we  see  some  individual  who  had  the 
bith  to  invite,  and  the  inSuence  necessary  to  collect  such  a  body  of  teach- 
o  listen  to  instruction,  and  consult  lor  the  good  of  their  achoola,  for 


three  months,  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  we  should  expect  more  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  educalkm  than  from  any  amount  of  school  funds;  for,  im- 
portant aa  they  are,  under  proper  regulation,  they  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  an  intelligent  and  well-treined  body  of  teachers. 

Since  the  above  letter  was  written,  State,  County  and  Town  Associa- 
tiooa  of  Teachers  have  been  formed ;  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been 
held:  and  Normal  courses  of  instruction  and  Normal  Schools,  established. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL 
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The  Nonna)  School  at  Eusraai^t  is  aboat  a  lea^e  froni  the  town  of 
Znricb,  and  the  bniMings  are  prettily  situated  on  tb«  borders  of  the  lake 
of  the  lame  name.  This  institution  waa  re-organized  in  1836,  thougifa  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  delaila  than  in  the  general 
nrincjplea.  It  now  eonidstB  of  a  tchocA  for  lenohert,  a  prepamtotj  scbool 
&i  this  BemiDBry,  and  three  primarr  model  KhoMs.  It  is  intended  la 
Buppiv  teachers  for  the  different  grade*  of  primary  aohools  of  the  canton, 
and  daring  a  portioa  of  the  year  lectnresaraalsd  defirered  in  the  semi- 
nary 10  the  older  teachers,  who  are  aasenibled  for  the  purpose  in  their 


The  sQperuilcndeflce  and  oontrol  of  the  Normal  School  ts  vested  by  Qia 
legislative  eauncii  in  the  conncil  of  education,  who  appoint  a  committee  (^ 
■uperiDtendence  from  their  own  body.  This  eommiltee  visits  the  echool 
at  leost  onoe  a  month,  attends  Its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  iuqtects 
its  management  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  jdan  of  inatrao- 
tien,  in  subordination  to  the  cooncil  of  educahon.  He  examines  the  cao- 
(Udatea  for  admission,  inspects  the  claeaes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectai«a  in  the  achoiri  of  njpetition  for  the  older 
teachers.  He  is  also  retponaUe  for  tha  discipline,  and  reporta  half-yeariy 
th^  state  of  the  instjtation  to  ihe  councU  of  education.  He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superiotendence.  There  are 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assietanta.  These 
teachers  in  turn  have  char^  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  Bchool-tioure.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  whidi 
the  director  preaides.  The  mamiers  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of  the 
Nonnal  School  redde  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  masteia.  AD 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  eterdae,  is 
paJssed  tb«e. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  tor  the  Noma!  School,  a  youth  must  be 
•ixMeo  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  phywal 
qualities  for  Ute  praession  of  a  teacher.  He  most  have  spent  twu  yearn 
in  the  higher  divnion  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  eecondary)  la  the 


e  Muivaleat  one,  or  have  paeaed  Ihrt 
It  of  the  Normal  School,  whi<jieivea  a  p 


.  Bible  hklory,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natund  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  end 
vocat  music  The  council  of  education  flies  the  number  of  pupils  vrtta 
my  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  selected. 
There  are  forty  st^witdiary  places,  ten  of  ttie  value  of  one  hundred  and 
Mxty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  doUan^)  uid  thir^  of  h^  tluttJHnB> 


KOUIU.  KBOOL  at  XUHKUVr.  SS8 

Nstirea  who  an  admitted  all  racMre  their  joetnietiea  gratia.  If  then  ie 
room  in  the  acbool,  foreignen  may  be  receivedj  paying  twelve  doIlAra  per 
anoum  Sot  their  inatniclioo.  The  aumber  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  in  the  autnmn  of  1837,  waa  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  atipendia- 
riea  are  bound  to  eerve  aa  teachen  in  the  canion  two  yeare ;  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  the  education  received. 

There  ore  two  grade*  of  connee  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intendinc  to  became  teachers  in  the  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  ,of  thrae  yean  for  the  higher  primary  seboola.  The 
courses  begin  in  April  and  conliiiae,  with  seven  weeks  of  vacatioc, 
tbroiuhoal  thevear.  The  subjects  of  mstnictioa  are :  Religious  instruo- 
ticn,  German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  bisloiv 
and  philowqihy,  pedagogy,  writing,  dnwing,  wid  veoal  aol  inatramental 
music.  French  la  only  ohligalory  npoa  the  etodents  of  the  tliree  years' 
course.  Oynuastic  eisrcises  and  swimming  are  regulariy  taught  and 
practised. 

Then  is,  besideiL  a  lectun  c/an  hour  end  a  half  on  (be  art  <rf'baildji:v, 
once  a  wee|[,  attenaed  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instramental 
mosle  have  lesstms  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  v 
Sunday  an  qccuped  with  singing  in  oonoert  One  oi  the  teacher*  de- 
votes two  extra  boon  aveiy  week  to  the  nwislnoci  of  some  of  the  pupils 
in  their  sbidies^  or  to  r^etititxH. 

At  the  cloae  of  ea^  yeai  then  is  a  public  egammatioi^  aad  the  pnpila 
an  classed  according  to  its  results^  On  teanog  the  inatitntion,  tbey  an 
airanged  in  three  grades  I  the  firs^  of  those  who  have  gone  vervsatisfae- 
torily  through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satieiae- 
toriljr,  and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Certificates  of  the  first  two  grade*  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  lor  any 
vacant  primary  school 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminuy. 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  fur  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  scbocJ  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secaodary  Khool,  contains 
pupjls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  a^  The  s^tem  of  instmcticMi 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results.  The 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  braochea,  stodiously  Irapt  separate,  aa 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  an  connected,  as  far  as  pcesible,  so  as  lo 
keep  the  diflerent  subjects  eonstantly  befon  the  mind.  Tha%  a  leseonof 
geography  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  d*  history,  and  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar, natural  lUBlory,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Festalozzian  leasoua  on  liwm  an  made 
the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  sncoeas.  The  lowest  class  is  tau^ 
to  mrah  correctly,  and  to  spetl^  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  mto 
L  and  thus  to  count  To  nninber  the  lesftms.  To  make  fmros 
ibine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continnea  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  which  are  made  ex  »....-■  tf  > 


syllables,  an 
snd  eombini 


which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  oas  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect, as  the  Qerman  has  in  northern  Switzeiiand.  Movable  leilen  ara 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spellinif  and  reading.    The  plan  of  the  Pesta- 


exercises  in  grammar  h  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have 
to  write,  a  mkde  class,  at  even  two  olaases,  may  oe  liep' 
vkyed  intellectually,  ae  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.    In 
ing,  the  onderstan^g  of  every  thing  read  is  insiated  upon,  and  thedasa- 


>yed  intellectually,  ae  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.    In  readr 

_  ... ■ ---oD^ng  of  every  thing  read  is  uMiated  upon,  and  the  dasa- 

aated  accordingly.    I  never  saw  man  intelligence  and 
Lyed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  afibrds  •  |  ^' 


■troog  contnut  to  the  dallowa  of  achooli  in  which  tbey  are  taagtit  mo- 
chanioatly.  The  aaiaa  prindjriet  are  carried  into  the  upper  clanea,  and 
~"  traiM^)Ianted  into  tiw  aehoMi  br  the  young  teachera.  who  act  hem  M 
■tanta.  The  examination  of  the  aecand  bcImniI  in  Bible  hirtory,  with 
it*  eonnecled  geography  and  gnunmarlcMona;  in  compontkiii,  with  rpe- 
ciol  refereoee  to  orthogniphy  and  to  the  hand-writing  j  and  the  nuinc  be- 
M»,at  alloTwIiieh  the  directw  waa  n  kind  ai  to  enaole  me  to  be  prewnt, 
were  highly  craditabfe. 

There  are  three  daimi  in  each  of  tbeee  achook  and  the  papib  of  the 
Normal  Seminnrypnctice  M  aamtantteachen  in  tnem  at  certam  periodt; 
tbe  director  dw  givei  leMona,  which  the  pupilt  of  the  Mminary  repeat  io 


tended,  and  matbematica  and  Freooh  are  ai 

The  pupili  of  the  prepantory  dqnrtmeat  of  tbe  weniMtaiy  q>eod  tm 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  Khotda,  and  in  receitring  matmetioo  la 


the  "  iecondaiy  achotd"  under  the  nieeial  cham  <^  tbe  direetor  <^  the 
•emioary.    Tbii  ertabtiihment  baa  liuniebed,  &nng  three  yean  of  fati 


,, __  _ dprimairacB 

young  teaehera  replaee  the  older  onea,  who  are  found  t>y  tl 
repetition  not  able  to  oome  up  to  the  preeent  atate  of  iMtroctioa,  and  who 
receive  a  retiring  penaian.  The  adioola  must  thna  be  rapidlv  r^eoer- 
ated  throuobout  tae  eantoi^  and  the  edoeatioa  of  the  pe^  n«ed  to  lbs 
atandard  M  thev  wanla  ■■  rqiablieaii& 
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a    STiTB  NOBHAL  SCHOOL  OF  NEff  lOBI,  AT  ALBANY. 


Thi  Btati  NoBiUL  ScHOU,  at  Albany,  ma  Mtabliabed  by  an  Act 
of  Ibe  Legialatare  of  New  York  in  1844,  "fbr  the  iaitnictkm  and  pfa«- 
tiee  of  Teacben  of  Coroinoo  BcbooU,  in  tbe  adenea  of  Bdncation  and 
the  Art  of  Teaching."  Like  abailar  inatitulioM  in  other  itatei  and 
eoontriet,  it  originated  in  the  demand  of  the  more  advanced  teacben^ 
■dncMon^  and  rtalawaen,  Ibr  opportnnitiee  of  qweial  preparation  as  a 
ire^vqaiaite  lor  the  delicate  and  difficolt  work  <i  a  ecboolniaater. 


Aifoifa  tbe  eatUeat  and  most  eamert  advocate*  of  legtalatlve  prart- 
Doa  Jbr  the  profesbnal  training  of  teacher^  ■taodi  the  name  of  Ooremor 
De  Wit  Ciiotoa  In  bis  meMage  to  the  Legialature  in  1825,  he  recom- 
menda  '  to  their  oonaderation,  the  education  of  competent  teachers ;" 
■nd  in  1826,  he  again  adrerti  to  th^  robject  in  the  Ibllowiag  language : 

"Our  aystem  of  ioatrucUon,  with  all  ita  nmnennu  beneflta,  ia  atilL 
bcrwerer,  aoaceptible  of  improvement  Ten  yean  of  the  lift  of  a  child 
■ay  DOW  be  apent  In  a  common  aehooL  In  two  yeara  tbe  ti«nenta  of 
■Mtmction  may  be  acquired,  and  (be  remaining  eigbt  yean  muat  either 
be  qtent  in  repetition  ot  idleoeaa,  anleaa  the  teacben  (rt!.eammon  achoola 
are  competent  to  uMtmct  in  tbe  hij^ier  biaoebea  of  tiiowledge.  The 
•ntlnee  of  geogmidiy,  algebra,  mineiralc^y,  agricultural  chemutry,  me- 
ehanicwl  i^UMaophy,  aorveying,  geometiv,  aetnwomv^  political  economy 
•nd  etbic^  might  ne  cnnmnnHated  in  nut  period  tf  time,  by  able  pre- 
wptora,  mthoat  eeeeotial  inteference  with  the  calk  of  domeatM  iodortry. 
Tm  Toeaticai  ot  a  teacher  in  ita  infloenee  on  tbe  ehaiaeler  and  deetiny 
«t  dte  rinng  and  all  fbtare  oenerationa,  haa  eUber  not  been  flilly  nndei^ 
AMid,nrd<iqreatlinated.  It  la,  or  otigfat  to  be,  ranked  among  the  learned 
IBiftaaiopa.  Witb  a  full  admiaaion  of  the  meriU  of  aevwal  who  now 
eAeiate  m  that  eaj/at^,  atiU  it  mnat  be  eoiweded  that  tbe  information  erf 
■M^  of  du  inetraeton  of  our  commtm  aebooia  does  Dot  extend  beyond 
mHmwital  edoeation;  that  our  expanding  populatian  reqnirea  ecMxtant 
■BBBwion  to  theto  nnmbera;  and  that  to  realize  theae  viewa,  it  ia  necea- 
aaij  that  aome  new  olan  lor  obtaining  able  teachen  aboold  be  devked 
I  tnerefora  recommend  a  aeminBry  for  the  education  of  teachera  in  tboae 
omAiI  braaehea  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  engraft  on  elementary 
attaimnenta.  A  com^ience  with  tbia  recommendation  will  have  tha 
■oat  benign  inSoenoe  on  iodividnal  bai^uieaa  and  social  proeperity." 

And  again,  in  bia  meawge  in  1^8,Oovemor  Clinton  urgea  the  ant^eet 
oo  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Legiatalnre. 

"  It  may  be  takui  fbr  granted,  that  the  education  of  the  body  of  tba 
peofle  can  never  attain  the  leqnirite  petfiKtion  witboat  competent  io- 
akiKtote,  weO  aequainted  with  the  ontlines  of  literatnie  and  tbe  elcoaenta 
•f  •eieoeck"    Ha  raeommenda  with  ttia  view,  "  a  law  BMborinng  the  . 
auperfieura  of  each  coonty  to  raise  a  aum  not  exceeding  (2000,  provided    , 
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Out  the  B»w  mn  m  labwribed  by  individnak,  fbr  the  erection  of  a  euo- 
sble  edifiee  far  a  UmilorU  Hi^  Bchocd,  ia  the  county  towo.  I  caa 
eoneeira  of  no  leuooaUe  objectMo  to  the  adoption  of  a  meaMm  w  weB 
ealndated  to  take  the  chancto  of  our  Bchool  maaten,  and  to  doable  tbo 
power*  t£  oar  artisana  by  ginng  them  a'ooieotifio  education." 

In  lES^  Hml  John  C.  Spencer,  fltnn  the  Literature  Committee  of  tha 
Senate,  to  irbem  the  Bteamge  of  Qemnor  Clintsn  foi  dial  yeai  had 
been  niemi,  made-  a  r^Mit,  raeommendiDg  among  other  plana  fx  tha 
imfrovBtnent  of  etaamoo  eehoola,  that  the  ineome  of  die  "  Idtentora 
Fuul"  be  divided  among  tha  academie*  of  the  Btata,  tut  in  referatee  to 
tka  nombar  of  dcMriCdi  tfiflwd  in  each,  but "  to  the  nnaber of  pafMWU  ia- 
■traeted  in  eaeb,  who  dtall  bava  been  lieanNd  aa  twwheia  *f  '*"™'^ 
•ofaooli  ^  a  pnqper  beud."    HethuintiodiNeatheaaliject: 

'■Iiithe'riewii1dditbeac«mittaefaBTetakaB,mff  great  idianee  fir 
Doraeriea  ef  tBanhew  gmrt  be  plaeed  oa  oar  oollyaaad  atjadtmina.  If 
they  do  not  enamr  thia  pnipoae,  they  can  be  oTvery  little  qm.  That 
Uiey  have  not  hitherto  been  mora  eztearimly  aaefiil  hi  that  remct  ia 
ownigtoinheTMitdefeetaintheayatemofctudieapanaedtbaie.  when 
the  headt  of  oar  oollegee  are  ai^nised  of  the  great  want  of  teachen 
which  it  ia  w  eom^tdy  hi  their  powN  to  relieve,  if  not  anrndy,  it  ia  bot 
reaaonable  to  expect  that  they  wiB  adopt  a  ayatem  by  wUto  jotrng  mea 
wboae  pmanila  dn  not  VBMire  a  kmiirlactga  m  eiaaMM^  m^  and  Aem 
aelrea  opf  the  talent  aod  vHtructioa  in  moae  ioatitutiona,  aniled  to  thor 
wants,  withoat  being  compelled  alao  to  receive  that  which  they  do  not 
want,  and  for  whi<ji  they  have  neither  time  nor  mooey," 

"  In  1837,'  Ht.  Spenou,  fiom  the  nme  Ctxnmittae,  repeated  a  mi  o^ 
•itled  '  An  aet  to  pronde  permanent  fimda  ibr  the  anmud  approfaiatitn 
to  oomman  aehoola,  to  inereaae  the  Litetatnre  Fund,  and  to  pratiMte  tha 
eduoation  of  teaohera,'  1^  which  theamn  of  •190,000  waa  added  to  tha 
Literatara  FunL  And  the  Be^enta  of  the  Vmvtxibf  were  required 
ammally  to  diatribute  the  whole  meome  of  thia  fond  amcaig  the  acmcal 
ineorporated  academiea  and  aeminarie^  irtkieh  then  weie  or  mi|^t  tfacr^ 
afler  beooiae  aobject  to  their  viritatioa,  'in  iico|)ortiaa  to  the  mmber  of 
paptb  natnioted  in  each  aeaden^  or  aemlnarf  Sx  mx  moBtlw  dtHiqg  Iba 
preceding  year,  who  ahaU  have  purauod  ciaaiioat  atodiea,  orthe  htffita: 
branohoa  of  Engliah  edncatlan,  or  both.'  In  the  i^oR  acemitfaaywg 
thia  biUf  which,  on  the  13th  irf"  April,  beoama  a  law,  tbe  eompnttea  «- 
preaaly  oboore,  that  thev  obieet  inthoainCKaaiDgdiiBfindiB'topn- 
mote  tha  ednoatiaa  of  ymn^  men  in  Ihoaa  stadiea  wbiek  wji  prepaia 
them  Ibr  tbe  buineaa  w  tnatroction,  which  It  k  beped  oKf  be  aceco^ 
dialled  to  aome  extOQ^L  by  offering  iodneemeota  to  the  traateeaof  aeada- 
"*'"  *o  edueale  pupib  of  that  deocr^ttiaa*    'In  Tain  irill  yea  hara 


eatabliihed  a  ayatemcf  iDBtractkai|  in  vaia  wfll  yna  upnfriala  moner 
to  educate  tbe  obildrMt  of  the  poor,  if  yon  do  not  pnrida  penoot  Haua»> 
taot  to  execute  youi  natem,  and  to  taadi  ifa  piqiila  ooUacied  ^ue 
achoola.  And  every  oitiaen  who  haa  paid  attrition  to  it  and  beoome  ao- 
quainted  practioal^  with  the  ntuation  of  our  achoola,  hnowa  Aat  the  m- 
competen^  of  tbe  great  maia  of  teochera  ia  a  radical  defect  wbkh 
impedea  tne  whole  ayatam,  fhiatratea  the  benewlent  deeigna  at  tha 
Legidatnre,  and  dafeata  the  hopes  and  widiea  of  d  iriw  Awl  an  ipteraat 
fai  maiemiMtinB  the  ble^ngs  of  education.'  'Havmg  nadertakeD  « 
ayrtam  (rf'pabUa  inatiuetion,  it  iadteaolemndn^af  OaLegi^toiato 
mahadiatapatamaap^ftotaapaaMbla.    We  ban  m  lij^  ta  triaawilk 


flnrTnuvrAninaiuLacBooL  »a 

te  flute  of  «ar  euMtihwuliL  bjr  upftjiag  tbm  in  a  moie  irtilch  bUi  Is 
■UaintbetnleadedolijoBt  CoBtpnaatumabrntaC  MuaaoamitooUtaa^ 
it  fnivided ;  the  aotoBJM  of  th«  Slate  fbnHrii  tha  mMiw  ot'  OMldiif 
that  iranrioD.  Thom  an  fiioda  vUoh  maf  ba  aaftlf  aod  pvperir 
miiedl»0»totiMt,andif  thinir«ranoaa,aii]onjaM,  patrwtio,aod 
feiilatRiBMnia,p(4nlar  rea«>n  fe  taiatioii  oauDOt  be  ni^ed.  Letna 
aid  Ibe  eSbrta  oi  DMritonone  oitkeiu  who  have  devoted  laige  portione  of 
their  meaiH  to  the  reatinc  of  aoadeoiieei  let  m  reward  them  irr  gMng . 
BoeocM  to  their  effiati;  let  i»  metain  •eraiaariei  that  an  lUOa^  into 
ittmfi  itt  M  ivrive  the  dioopng  and  animate  the  proqennu,  b^  dteei^ 
iiwi^ai>f  BubliBbeneflaBace}  and  thoa  let  tu  Rvvide  noneriee  fw  the 
fldncalian  or  oar  ehibbva,  and  to  the  iDeCmetion  of  teaehen  who  will 
eipand  and  widen  and  deepra  the  jreat  ttreaia  of  edueation,  nnUl  it 
nB  reaehonrteiwiteet  borderi,aiidprei>areourpoateriqr  fer  themain- 
itenaoce  a£  tlw  ^orv  uid  pnepen^  of  their  countiy.'" 

The  legal  laoTieiNi  for  the  better  edaeatioD  of  teaehenr  reated  mi  thie 
IMm  nnd  1B34,  when  an  aet  waa  peand,  by  which  the  ■oridtu  h>- 
«nne  of  the  LitMatore  Fond  over  twdva  tbonaand  dollars  waa  Maeed  at 
dia  ^qpoaal  of  the  Be^eMaof  the  Unirenitr,  to  be  bf  them  dtrtrtbaled 
to  aneh  acadetniea,  aubjeet  to  their  viaitatiaDaa  thejr  might  adeet,  and  to 

in  aaeli  maaner  and  nnderaoch  r^olatlone  aa  th^  might  i^eacribe. 

lapanoaneeof  thoi«oviaiMiaMtbeaDt  cf  2d<tf  May,  1834,  anlhoi^ 
Unf  the  Begenta  of  the  UnivBMitf  to  ai^y  a  part  of  the  income  to  the 
ZJtnalan  Fond  to  the  edooatian  of  conuDon  echoed  teachera,  a  plan  waa 
repoitad  on  the  Sih  of  Jaanary,  1839,  by  Q«n.  Dix,  fexn  the  committee 
appirinled  for  that  jRupoae,  to  the  Re^snta  with  the  view  of  eanvittg 
iotoefiecttheintenttonoftheacL  Thu  plan  waa  approred  and  wtopt- 
•d  by  the  Regeata ;  and  one  aoaden^  waa  adected  m  each  of  the  eight 
Senate  diatricta,  charged  with  the  estaUiahment  of  a  Department  ap^ 
ciaUy  adapted  to  theiaitmctionrfteachera  of  common  aehoria.  Toaup- 
port  these  depaitmenta,  each  academy  received  fhnn  the  Literatura 
^ind,  a  auffiuent  anm  to  procnre  Uie  .ueceasaiy  i^menitaa  for  the  iUu»- 
tntion  of  the  varion*  brancbea  required  to  be  tanght ;  the  ram  of  S191 
to  be  B{i«opriated  to  the  edargement  of  the  academical  library;  and  an 
imnri  Hiyuptiaiionrf>MO  to  meet  the  increaaedeipenee  which  might 
dondve  npoa  dte  inatitntion  in  conMqoence  of  the  establiduneot  oi  the 
tendwn^  department 

In  Ua  anmial  Report  fbr  1836,  the  Sopermtendent  (Ota.  Dix,)  again 
advtrta  to  the  ftct,  that  in  the  adoptioa  of  this  ayston  <  the  Legielatun 
haa  meidy  provided  fbr  the  tnore  eomplete  ezecntion  erf"  a  des^  loiv 
•otertaioed.  to  &r  aa  req>eeta  the  empToyment  of  the  academies  for  thfi 
wupoae.  ThepTOjprie^oftbupdingseparaleiiistitntioRB,''  becontinneft 
(|^on  the  modd  oTthe  aoninaries  for  teadiera  in  Pmaaia,  waa  fbr  Mvernl 
veaia  a  aabieet  of  poUia  discussion  in  diia  State.  It  waa  eontended,  tm 
tba  ooe  hand,  that  snch  inatitallMH  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  flw 
alijeet  in  view ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  might  be  aa  eObetnally  and 
mnre  readit;^  aeeon^tidied  throng^  the  oiv^iixed  academiea'  After 
agamrefenmfflodutaetof  AptillS,  1S37,  be  concludes: 

"  Thus  almoagfa  iba  jdan  of  engrafting  upon  the  academies,  depart 
moota  for  the  prmaratiiMi  of  teaebers,  may  not  have  been  contem}JBted 
at  the  time,  yet  thia  measure  ia  to  be  T««arded  only  a«  a  more  comideta 
danlopment  of  the  deaiga  of  the  Legiauture  in  poasing  the  act  rtfyt- 

«  By  the  8th  aec&o  of  the  aet  of  Ami  17, 1838,  appropriatmg  the  m- 
eome  of  die  Vviitd  States  Depodta  f^md  to  the  porpoaee  <^  sSieatloiv 


Jfc«..  the  Kim  <f  9381,000  wm  dinctad  to  ba  tmutmBj  pM  ant  to  ttc 
Lileraure  Fond,  Mid  uportiooed  nMaaog  the  aenenl  mcademiea  of  tlM 
State  i  and  bf  tbe  9tb  aeciioa,  it  wm  made  the  thitjr  of  the  Re- 
genta  of  the  llnivefaitjr  'to  reqoiftt  ererj  eeaidemy  racdMnc  a 
^Mribntive  ahare  lA  pttbuo  money,  under  the  preeedinff  aectioQ  eqnu  to 
aevea  bundled  doUan  per  annniii,  to  eataUwh  and  Fi^Jntf^ii*  in  auch 
headonr,  a  department  Ibr  the  inetnietioa  of  oommon  echool  teacher^ 
under  the  diractioii  of  the  nid  Regenta,  aa  a  eonditioa  of  receiring  the 
diatribotive  dien  of  every  anch  aeadeny.'  Under  thia  praviaian  eUit 
aeademiei^  in  addition  to  thoee deaigBated ipeciallrfo- thia poipoaeqr 
the  Regenta,  eataUiabed  departments  lor  the  edueatMO  of  teadian. 
Oeeintna  of  knawin^  the  practical  opi 

organized,  the  superintendent  (&fr.  Si 

lUO,  eonuniawMied  the  Rev.  X>r.  Potter  of  UniMi  CoUeg&  and  D.  H. 


organized,  the  superintendent  (&fr.  Bpbmceb)  during  tlM  aummer  of 

onuniawMied  the  Rev.  X>r.  Potter  of  UniMi  College,  and  D.  H. 

Eaq.  of  Cheiry-Valley,  to  visit  these  nstitatioiu,  uid  report  that 
of  Uwir  exanuDBtioDa  to  the  department,  aecoomnied  Vr  each 


onggeatiiKia  aa  they  mi^t  deem  expedient  ProC  Potter  in  hia  rqiwt, 
■lur  eonmeratiDg  the  vnriooa  advanUgea  and  defeats  vhich  had  pre- 
acoted  themselves  to  lua  observatioa  in  the  coarse  of  his  examinatiaii, 


'The  principal  evil  connected  with  our  present  maana  of  training 
teachera,  ta,  that  they  contribute  to  snppty  mttruotan  for  select  ndier 
than  &r  commoD  achoc^i  and  that  for  want  of  i^wcial  oMiciaea,  thej 
perform  even  that  work  imperfeoUy.  I  wiould  suggest  whether  some 
means  might  not  be  adopted  Ibr  trauiiag  a  daaa  of  teachMs,  with  mora 
eqMcial  refbrence  to  ccunliy  common  schools,  and  to  primary  schoola 
hi  TiUaces  and  cities;  teachers  whose  attainments  sl^uid  not  extend  much 
beyooathe  common  English  bnncbea,  but  irtiose  nuods  should  be  aw»- 
keoed  by  proper  induntce;  who  ahonld  be  made  familiar  by  pnctiee 
with  the  best  modes  of  teachingi  and  who  shonld  come  nnoer  strong 
obligatiDna  to  teach  Ibr  at  least  two  w  three  years.  loPrusmandFianc^ 
noimal  schools  are  soMiwted  at  the  pablic  expense:  meet  of  the  pupils 
receive  both  beard  and  tuition  gratuitously ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  conne 
Ihev  give  hoods  to  refund  the  whole  amount  received,  unless  they  teach 
under  the  direction  of  the  govcmmoit  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
That  such  schotj^  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparotim  of  teaching, 
have  some  advantages  over  any  other  method,  is  suffic^tly  a 
fimn  the  experience  of  other  nations :  and  it  has  occuned  to  n 


State  might  be  eminently  uaefiil.  If  i^ced  under  proper  eusnoes  and 
located  noar  the  C^nlol,  where  it  could  enjoy  the  supervisioo  of  the  8u- 
nerintendeot  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Legi^ture,  it  mi^t  contribute  in  many  ways  to  raise  the  tone  of  in* 
Btraotion  throughout  the  State.' 

From  en  examination  of  these  reports,  the  Sapcfintenilent  cooies  to 
the  conolusion  that 'theee  departments  ou^t  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 

in  other  academies  pnmded.  They,  with  the  other  academies  and  oot 
leges  of  the  State,  fiimish  the  npfif  of  teaehen  indispensable  to  lbs 
tnaintenanee  of  our  schools.'  He  recommends  ^  the  fyiiwiainn  of  the 
pablic  patronage  to  oU  the  academies  in  the  State,  to  oable  tbna  to 
establish  teadierB'  departments;  and  ia  those  counties  wlme  there  on 
J — "I,  the  establishmmt  of  nonoal  schocds.'    '  One  model  scheol 


or  more,'  he  thinks,  *  might  be  advantageouslr  established  in  snooe  c 
trol  parts  of  the  State,  to  which  teachers,  ana  those  intending  to  be  si 
might  repair  to  acquuv  the  best  methods  of  conducting  our  comi 

L.oo^lc 


nw  mar  wrtxt  mmui  •orml  mi 

BranaohtliooailopMbrtlM  RcMMi  of  tba  Unintdtr,  on  Ae  4lh 
•r  lOsf  oT  tha  nnw  jtmut,  u^  addhwnal  MadnaiM  wen  darigHttad 
fi)r  the  Mtabliihrnent  and  mainteiiapca  oTteaehef^  dmartmBnta;  aid  tha 
appr^rio^jM)  to  eacb  of  the  taatitatMoa  in  arhitji  ao^  departmenu  had 
Men  orgaiaxed  by  the  RegttOa,  ledoeed  to  t&Xi  per  amnim.  At  thii 
periad,  hiJndiny  the  acadraaiea  iridch  wen  nqnired,  ooder  tite  act  cf 
iS3Sj  to  iiMiinnim  aacb  dtjwrtncota  in  ooawqaenoe  of  the  receipt  mTs 
mcifled  portion  of  the  latoratora  Fond,  the  number  of  academiee  in 
mieh  deparOnenta  for  the  edncation  of  teaehera  wen  orgaidzed  wsi 
twenQ^4lire«^  and  tba  onmber  of  atadenti  t»ight  in  thiua  aboot  idx 
hundred."  * 

The  above  (kcta  and  extracta  have  been  pinclpoUy  gathered  from  a 
■Report  of  the  CtHnmiOee  on  College^  Aoademiea,  and  Coaaaim 
Bt^oolM,"  to  tha  Hoow  of  B^maentatina  in  1844,  of  which  Blr.  H4. 
bard,  <£  St  LawrenM,  was  chatnnan,  and  the  antbor  aC  the  able  doem- 
ment  reffaned  to.  The  Committee,  on  p"™"g  to  the  Gonaideitttitm  ti 
a  Stale  Normal  School,  remark ; 

"  From  thia  reeapitokticMi,  ft  will  ifipear  that  the  principal  rellanea 
t£  Qm  fiieada  and  ac^perlen  of  the  common  aehooU,  for  an  adeqoata 
tamlj  o£  teaehera,  baa,  fVom  a  very  early  period,  been  upon  the  acade- 
nuea;  that  theinabili^  of  the  latter  to  aumnvthiB  demand,  induced, in  1837, 
aniocreaaecrf'tl50,CIWoftheihndjappUcaUetotbeirmtipport;  andtbiafor 
die  expreaa  porpoae  erf"  enabling  tnon  to  aeeomriiih  thu  otnect ;  that  Aa 
fUfcnte  of  the  Univenity,  the  gnardJaot  c£  tneae  inathntioiu,  charao- 
teruted  thia  iacreaae  of  die  fhnd  as  an  unwonted  and  "eztraOTdinary" 
act  of  liberalitv  oo  the  pert  of  the  State  towards  them ;  e^licitly  recog- 
nized the  condition,  or  rather  the  avowed  expeetationt  on  which  it  waa 
granted ;  accepted  the  tmat,  and  nndertook  topeiform  thoee  condftkHia, 
and  to  fUfill  those  expectaticna :  that,  to  use  tlw  language  of  one  of  the 
•operiirteadenta,  'thedesupiortlwlawwasnotBnatainedbvthemeasores 
neceesacy  to  give  it  tha  form  and  effect  of  a  Bvatem  ;*  that  to  remedy 
ihia  evil,  aae  academy  was  specially  deaignatea  in  each  Senate  dtsttict 
with  an  eodowmeot  M  (GOO  to  provide  toe  neeeasarT  meana  and  Ihdli- 
ities  of  instmction,  and  an  annual  i^ptc^riadcm  of  t<00,  Ibr  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  department  lor  the  edunUon  of  teadiera )  and  seoo  after- 
WBids  the  ram  of  fSSfiOO  added  to  the  Lheratnn  Fnnd  Ihnn  the  availa 
of  the  U.  8.  DepoBite  Fund,  while  eight  additional  acaderoiea  wen 
reqnired  to  organln  and  ""■"twil''  Bimilar  departinenla ;  that,  finally,  tha 
mmber  of  iheae  dqnrtmenta  waa  augmented  to  twenty-three,  and  every 
csertion  pat  fiath  to  aeetm  tbe  great  results  oruinally  contenqihted  m 
their  eatabliihment  t  and  that  in  the  judgment  w  luooeasive  simerinleo- 
dents  of  common  aotools,  the  Regents  of  the  Uufveralty  and  the  moat 
eaniiMBt  and  practical  friends  crf'ednoatitm  throngbowt  the  s(at^  then 
fawtitiitiiwa,  whether  cooaidered  in  die  aggrewte  «  with  nfmnee  to 
tbon  ^wdally  dedgnated,  from  tima  to  tmM,Tor  die  perfbrmanoe  of  thia 
Important  duty,  of  sni^yii^  the  common  schcxila  with  competent  teacher^ 
bm  not  aoc^eded  m  the  accompliahment  of  that  objecL  Having, 
Aerefiwe,  to  revwt  anin  to  tbe  language  of  dw  avperiotendent  befbra 
referred!^  '  proved  madequale  to  the  ends  jmpDoed,' mar  not- now  'a 
dumte  ofjplm  be  inaiBted  on  without  being  open  to  the  objectlim  ot 
■bandodng  a  system  irtilch  has  not  been  fluify  tested  1*  Andnavathe 
•eademies  any  tuat  reason  to  complain,  if  they  an  not  longer  permitted 
to  emoy  undimmisbed  the  liberal  appropriations  confered  uptm  them  by 
Ae  Stata^  a  spec^  "^f^^t/  ""  "^"^^  irtikh  th^  have  not  been  abb 
Mtisbctonly to occompliui'r  (^  OOQIc 


MS 

Thh  f"T«'"-7  huriag  wttMad  ttenwlTW  ihM  all  ftnarhgUribn 
B  thb  agbjMt  ma  ioadeqiiato,  and  iarmg  exMaiand,  bf  a  aab-«MB- 
miUee,  tfae  Nonnsl  ScbooU  of  MaaucbiMetta,  and  inquired  into  their 
operation  in  other  wwntriaa,  racammended  the  cWftbliBl»nent  of  a  Konnal 
8elK)»lKtAUiai9,*'fiirthaedimtiaaandtrainiiiB  of  lewbais  fcr  cobk 
nan  •oboob,"  and  that  Ae  naa  of  %9fi00  for  the  Snt  y«ar,  and  tlO,000 
unuallf  for  five  yean  therealter,  in  appropriaticKVi  for  ita  mpport  Thii 
MMmmeodstioa  ma  adtqited  b  j  an  almoat  unanimona  vate. 

Thia  ioatitation  ia  Aqpired  to  be  locate  in  the  eonn^  of  Albany;  and 
litobennderdteai^erni^manaccBMaAaaddiiMtionof  tfM  Boperin- 
teadoM  of  Comaiaa  Sohoola  aad  ILb  BcigenM  of  Oe  Uiiirani^,itho  an 
Mrifapdaad  tad  re^uiiBd  '  ftwa  time  to  time  to  anlM  all  naedM  raleaawd 
Wwlatinna ;  tfi  fti  thn  w 
tabe  anployad  thweia;  li 
ttte  terma  and  conditiona  on  irtuchpiipib  "*•-"  be  received  and  bwlraeted 
Ihaiiehi  Ihii  mnbar  oC  iPafila  &«n  tbe  reipeetiT<e  ciliea  and  etMntiei^ 
aODAnnJngaeBcariT'aaBiaybetothaiMia  of  popi^tioa— to  fa  dwio- 
cation  of  the  aaid  aebool,  and  the  lenna  and  conditiona  on  which  the 
poonda  and  buiLlinga  therdM'  ahall  be  rentod,  if  the  laine  ahall  not  be 
provUed  by  dM  coiporatioB  of  the  city  of  Albaoyi  and  to  immdeinall 
'  tbii^  for  the  good  gimmmeat  and  managetnent  of  ibe  aaid  aehooL' 
They  are  required  to  appoint  a  board,  conaiating  of  five  penom,  inchi- 
ding  the  Superinteadent  of  Cobuoou  Scboola,  who  are  to  ecmatitute  an 
executive  cominittee  for  the  care,  maMgement  and  goivenuneat  of  tha 
achool,  nndsr  the  rules  preaeribed  by  iba  Board  of  Regenta.  Suidi 
executive  eoeunittee,  ore  to  malie  ftil)  attd  detailed  reports  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Superiateodenc  and  Reganta,  and  among  other  thinga  to  re- 
conuaend  aucb  rulaa  and  ragulationa  aa  they  may  deem  proper  firaaid 

The  aaperlntendent  and  Regatta  are  requred  ammaBy  to  traiHmit  to 
theLegiBlatureonaccount  of  theirprDceedingsand  ezpeodlturea,  together 
with  a  detailad  report  &»a  the  exeontive  otanmittee,  lelatiiig  ^  ^^  W^ 
gte^  eoodition,  and  prMpecta  of  the  aehooL 

The  eity  of  Albany  tendered  the  nee  of  a  ■ottstde  bidlding,  &ee  of 
rent,  fa-  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  achool  waa  organised  and 
commeased  the  biumsaa  of  isatruotitHi  in  December,  184^  oodar  the 
Aasge  d*  Dbvid  P.  Page,  Eaq.,  of  Wewtairyport,  Haiaa.,  aa  PrineipaL 

The  ftAowing  memben  composed  tile  Ezecutire  Coinmittee,  under 
irtilch  the  inatitutioa  waa  organized:  Hon.  Staaud  Tomg,  Stata 
Bt^erintealrat,  R«r.  jUmse  Potter,  D.  D^  a#r.  Wm.  B.  Caaifibd. 
ffidaon  ifincl^  and  fVoncft  Aei^  Saqia. 


.;,  Google 


I.    E8SAT  ON  EDUCATION* 


Aa  bw  Mdjaoti  «n  mora  IntewaBug  ta  aodetj,  m  few  turn  been  more  Ih- 
QMnt^  wdttea  vpo^  thu>  tba  cdnoaOao  of  jonth.  Tet  1(  It  not «  HtOe  w^ 
^Mig,  that  tt  riiDiU  JMn  be<B  traM  alnmt  b7  dl  fa  ■  dMlaiBitoir  Buutert 
Thar  kan  1mM«1  iMg^  im  flw  iiiTMtigH  flnt  moit  frooi  l^  botk  to  tt»  in- 
dlfidnal  sod  to  sodetj,  aitd  have  expatiated  in  the  |nte  of  irtiatao  «i»  bm 
nar  been  10  banlr  M  ta  all  in  qoMtkin. 

'  iMtaadof  pTiognaflnd  bat  eo^i^lMnngMa  npta  thhwdijectv  hwtwrt  et 
indolgiiigetaiililapwticuJaraadwiiiBiMod  a^tenii  it  bad  been  msdi  bettw  tf 
the  wHMb  tm  tbis  mtjaot  had  tutod  It  tn  a  m—  edctttlfle  miner,  reprewed 
•11  tbe  nlUei  of  tmagiMtioQ,  and  glnu  w  the  neott  of  their  otMrrafkiiia  vith 
didB<^  tinx^Hatf.  Upoa  tfak  aubiecl  the  inialleet  emm  era  of  tbe  moot  da» 
gerooa  coiuequeuM;  and  tbe  author  ahovld  Tantom  tbe  impntatloD  of  (tl^ddUf 
upon  %  tapus,  vhera  Ua  df^iteit  derlattona  may  tend  to  ujjore  the  riaiog  gen- 

I  Aatl,  tboefbn^  timnr  oat  a  few  Uioaghia  upon  this  eabjeot,  which  faara 
aot  been  attoided  to  bj  othon^  and  shall  diamiu  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  atodj  ODl;  inatraction. 

Tbe  manner  In  vhidi  onr  youth  of  London  are  at  present  edocaled  la,  aome 
(n  free  Khools  in  thetitj,  bat  tbe  &r  greater  number  In  boarding  sidiools  abont 
town,  ne  pannt  Joaflj  emanlts  the  health  of  hia  child,  and  flnds  Uiat  an 
edocatlon  in  the  conntiy  tends  to  promote  tliia  much  more  than  a  continnanoe 
fai  the  town.  Thoa  lu  they  are  rigbt:  if  there  were  a  poesEUlitr  of  having 
•ren  tm  ftw  acjbonla  keyt  a  little  <«t  of  town,  it  woold  certaloly  ocmdooe  to 
the  healtb  sad  t^  of  peritaps  tbe  mhid  as  well  sa  of  the  bady.  It  may  be 
(boacht  whimrfea),  bu  it  la  tniUi,-J  h«n«  (Mud  bj  expeiteice^'tint  Ht^ 
vbo  IwTe  ifent  all  their  line  In  oitka,  coBtnwt  not  mty  an  eflbmbmpf  of 
bablt,  buterenorthfaddng. 

Snt  when  I  han  Mid,  that  the  beaidfa«  KbDota  ■!«  pnfetaUa  to  free  adraoH 
«•  bdog  in  Oie  oonnbT,  this  li oeitaii^  the  onlf  adranlage  I e«n  allawtbHa; 
otbOTwiae  it  is  Impossible  to  oonoeiTe  tbe  ignmnce  of  tfaoae  who  take  npon 
tbem  the  important  tmt  of  edocaticm.  la  anj  man  nnftt  for  any  of  the  t^o- 
feaaionaT  heflndahialaMrewianeinaetlingopMduiel  Do  any  beooaw  bant 
rnptiintradaT  theysttU  aet  np  *  boarding  at^ool,  and  dthra  a  tiade  tbia  way, 

•TblabBjVHMiftoallriniWWwd  lQtb*Bwi,Ifo.TI,KDT.  IOUk,ine.  IiwH»t«- 
wardilBtrodoMd  bytt*  anlbot  Into  ■  vehim* of  Emyt  wMi  Iba  (Mlowiof  obMrrUSoQ: 
-  IM  TmtiM  WH  paMMM  b«bc*  HMMaaal  "AnlKn.-"  If  Umt*  bi  ■  rimlBMda  la  aj 
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irtten  all  oOttn  bfl:  uj,  I  h>Te  been  toldoCbntditfi  uidbcrtMn,  vbohn* 
tamed  idioolmuten;  and,  mora  nuprialng  itiU,  made  Icatniiea  in  their  new 


Could  we  think  cmnelvea  in  a  coontrjr  of  driliied  people — oould  it  be  cou- 
C^Ted  that  we  hare  auj  regard  for  poateri^,  when  anch  an  pennitt§d  to  take 
the  ch«rge  of  Uie  morala,  geniii^  and  health  of  thoae  dear  Ultle  pledgea,  who 
mv  *""  ^  ^  t^  gnardiana  of  the  libertiee  of  Bnrape,  and  who  naj  aure 
■a  the  honor  and  bulwark  of  tii^  aged  parentaT  The  care  of  our  children,  ia 
it  balow  the  alateT  ii  It  fit  to  indulge  the.  capiice  of  the  ig^urant  with  the  dia- 
poaal  of  tbMT  ehildran  in  this  particuUrT  For  the  state  to  take  the  charge  of 
all  iti  chlldien,  aa  in  Penia  or  ^rt^  might  at  preaeot  be  Inconvenientj  bat 
•orelf  with  great  eaae  it  might  caat  an  tje  to  their  InatructiHa.  Of  all  mtm- 
ben  of  aocie^,  I  do  not  know  a  more  nieAil  or  a  more  hmorable  one,  than  a 
■^nnlmanlw;  at  the  aame  time  that  I  do  not  see  anj  more  genecaDj' dequaed, 
or  whoee  taleats  are  ao  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  aaJailea  of  achoolmaateri  to  be  angmoited  Iknn  a  diminnlioii  of 
narilfw  liitacaTa^  how  might  it  torn  to  the  advantage  of  thia  people — a  peopl* 
whom,  wUboot  flattaiy,  I  maj  in  other  reapectt  teim  tha  wiaest  and  greateat 
npoa  earthi  Bn^  while  I  wonld  reward  the  deaerring,  I  would  dlamiaa  thoaa 
otteri;  u^nalifled  lor  thdr  employmeet:  in  abor^  I  would  make  the  boalneM 
of  a  Boboolmaater  evei7  wa;  more  reqiectablc^  b;  inereaaing  th^  aalariea,  and 
admitting  only  men  of  pn^>er  abiliUea. 

Tliere  are  already  achoolnuiaters  appointed,  and  they  hare  aome  small  aala- 
riea 1  bat  where  at  present  there  ie  but  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  there  duiotd 
at  least  be  two;  and  whovrer  the  aalaiy  ia  at  preaent  twen^  pounda,  it  Hhoold 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  imnraderate  beneflcea  to  those  who  inatract  oor- 
•elvea,  and  shall  we  deny  even  subUstenoe  to  thoae  who  inatnct  our  children? 
BTecymemberof  sode^slioiild  be  paidinpraportkntabeisiieixBsaiy:  and  . 
I  wHI  bo  bold  eooi^  to  aaj,  that  acboc^asteTs  in  a  state  are  more  necessary 
than  dergymen,  aa  chUdten  etand  hi  more  need  of  iuatruction  than  their 

Bnt,  instead  of  thia,  aa  I  have  already  obaerved,  we  send  them  to  board  in 
llie  conotiy  to  the  moat  ignorant  set  of  men  that  can  be  ima^ned.  Bnt  leat 
the  ignorance  of  the  master  be  not  sofBcient,  the  child  is  generally  consigned 
to  the  na£er.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  litUa  superior  to  a 
^miYum  either  in  tevning  or  afiAt,  invited  to  hia  place  by  an  advotisemHit, 
and  kept  there  mer^  ttom  his  bdng  of  a  com|d;hig  diqwsition,  and  maldng 
the  chDdrai  fimd  of  him.  "foa  give  your  diDd  to  be  educated  to  a  slave," 
Mysapbiloaophertoariehman;  "instead  of  one  alBve,70n  will  then  have  two." 

It  were  well,  luwever,  if  parmts,  npoa  fixing  their  children  in  one  of  tiieae 
honseo,  would  examine  the  abilities  of  the  oalier  as  well  aa  of  the  master;  Ibr, 
whatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  ushra  ia  generally  the  person  most 
employed  in  their  edncatlatL  U,  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  hia  aoo  to 
one  of  these  hooaea,  aeea  the  usher  diaregarded  by  the  master,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  he  is  equally  disregarded  by  the  bojsj  the  tmth  Is,  in  spite  of  aH 
their  endeavora  to  please,  tbey  are  generally  the  langhingatock  of  the  scJiooL 
Bveiy  trick  is  jdayed  Vfou  tbe  nsli»;  the  oddi^  of  his  manners,  hia  dress,  or 
htalangwee,  is  a  (hnd  of  eternal  ridienJe;  the  meater  himself  now  and  then 
ean  not  avoid  ](rining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  reaentfng  tUi 
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in  OMge,  nem  to  Uto  in  a  itata  of  war  with  all  the  Busaij.  Tfan  la  a  Teiy 
proper  peraoo,  ia  !t  not,  to  give  chUdren  a  raliih  En  leamingT  They  mutt  ea- 
tB«n  learning  werj  much,  when  tbey  lee  Ita  {uolhaBon  used  with  siudi  cer»- 
monjl  If  the  uaher  be  dcq)ised,  the  Grthu' may  be  aMored  hia  child  will  nerw 
be  properlj  Instnioted.* 

But  let  me  rappoae^  that  there  are  mmdb  acboola  withoot  ttwM  inconTan- 
keoe^^where  the  maater  and  uaheia  are  men  oT  lEamlng,  repatatton,  and  a«- 
ddoit;.  If  there  are  to  be  ftnod  snoh,  tbey  can  not  be  priced  in  a  aUte  ■nlQ- 
(ientlr.  A  boj  win  tearn  mon  ^na  wiadom  in  a  publto  schoid  in  a  Tear,  than 
bj  a  private  edncatlwi  In  Stb.  It  ia  not  from  maatsr^  but  fiom  their  equate, 
joalh  le«ni  a  Icnowledge  of  the  worid :  the  little  tricka  they  play  each  other, 
the  ponisbment  that  frequentiy  attends  the  commision,  ia  a  joat  jdctoni  of  the 
great  wmd,  and  all  the  ways  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  public  aidiocd  In  mlni»- 
ton.  It  ia  Irae,  a  child  la  eartj  mads  acquainted  wltli  mdm  ?ioea  ia  a  aduxA, 
bat  it  ia  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  flnt  taoglit  tbem  when  ft 
Ban,  fiir  their  novelty  then  may  have  iirasiatible  charma. 

In  a  pubHc  edncaUon  boya  early  laam  temperancei  and  if  the  parentaand 
(Henda  wqaM  give  tbem  kai  motiey  upon  their  nanal  vlaitt^  It  would  be  nradi 
to  tbdr  advantage^  aince  tt  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  thdr  diaor- 
den  arise  ftom  sorfei^ — pbfa  oceidit  gvla  quam  gladtaa.  And  now  I  am  come 
to  Qie  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiaa  to  obeerre,  that  Mr.  Locke  and 
■omeothnsbareadTtged,  tliat  cMldren  shoold  beinnred  to  ciM,to  ftt^ne^and 
haidahin  Aom  their  yonth ;  Init  Ur.  Lode  waa  bat  an  indlCbrent  {Aysidao. 
Habit,  I  gran^  has  great  infloence  OTer  our  constltutioaa,  but  we  hate  not  pre- 
eiie  ideas  upon  this  subject 

We  kuow  tbal^  among  aaragei,  and  eran  among  oar  peasantSf  there  are  Ibond 
ehUdren  bom  with  sach  couititaticsu,  that  they  cross  lirera  by  swloimiiig,  en- 
'  dure  cold,  thirst,  bunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  luipridiig  degree ;  that  when 
tbey  happen  to  ^Usi^  they  are  cored,  wttbont  tbehdpof  medidnc^  by  nature 
•kHie.  Such  ezamplea  ue  adduced,  to  peimade  oa  to  imitata  their  manuer  of 
edaoatkm,  end  aocostom  ouiselTea  betimes  to  support  the  iBiae  latiguea.  But 
had  tbaae  gentlemen  considered,  first,  that  those  savages  and  peasants  are  geo- 
cnlly  not  so  loDgtired  as  tliey  who  have  led  a  wote  indolent  life;  second^, 
that  the  mOTe  laborloua  the  Ulh  is,  the  less  populous  ii  the  country:  had  tbej 
OonaUeced,  that  what  phyaidaoa  call  the  riamtna  vtta,  by  btigue  and  labor  be- 
come ligiA,  and  thus  sntldpate  old  age;  that  tha  number  who  surrlTe  tliose 
rude  trials,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in  the  experiment:  had  these 
things  been  properly  considered,  they  would  not  have  thus  extolled  en  educa- 
tion begnn  In  btlgue  and  hardships.  Peter  the  Qrea^  wilhng  to  inure  the 
diUdren  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardship^  ordered  that  tbey  should  drink 
only  aea  water,  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment 

But  while  I  would  ezdode  ell  unnecessary  Ubon^  yet  still  I  would  reoom- 
tnend  tempetanoe  hi  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  ht|^  sea- 
■oning,  nothing  given  diildren  to  Ibrce  an  appetite,  as  little  Reared  or  salted 
provisIiHis  as  possible^  thoogfa  never  so  ^deasing ;  but  mlDt,  morning  and  night, 
rfiould  be  their  constant  food.  This  diet  would  make  tbem  mon  healthy  ihan 
•ny  of  those  slops  that  an  nsnally  cooked  by  the  misbeM  of  a  boarding  school ; 

*  Tba  aolhor's  rtmtrta  iqioa  iM>  Mtjtct  ars  tiM  BMin  woctby  of  ati 
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t)M{d«a,  It  coTTwa  nj  ooncomptlTe  bmbtts,  not  imB«qiiBBt]r  feood  mongsl 
flie  c}iildt«n  of  city  patents. 

Ail  bofi  Bhoold  be  educated  with  tempennce,  lO  the  Brat  gnateat  leMOti  thmt 
AoDld  be  taoght  tliBin  is,  to  admin  frogiUtj-.  It  Is  I7  flu  exercise  of  0ill 
«irtue  alone,  thej  eaU  ever  expect  to  be  aselbl  members  of  aorie^.  It  is  tKM, 
lectvra  continaally  repeated  apoa  tbb  SQlt)ee1^  mar  make  Mine  boys,  vheii 
flkey  giDw  up,  nm  into  an  extrHM,  asd  beoome  miesn;  but  U  were  well  had 
ire  more  misers  tban  we  baTS  wtsteag  us.  I  know  few  dianeten  «»«  nssAil 
iniodetj;  Ibr  a  man's  luTiDg  a  larger  or  sonller  share  of  monef  Ijlng  DMlesi 
by  Mm  DO  mj  lojiirea  the  comtitonwealth ;  eino^  sbonM  ereij  miser  now  ex- 
haost  Ub  stotM,  tUi  ndgfat  make  grM  more  plen^,  bat  tt  would  net  Inowasa 
the  commodittea  or  pleasnres  of  life;  they  would  still  remain  as  thej  are  at 
preeent;  It  matters  no^  therelbre,  whether  men  an  abets  or  not,  IT  Hiegr  bo 
only  Bngft),  Uborioaa,  and  SU  the  itation  they  have  diosem  If  thej  denj- 
tfcemeelTea  the  neoesaartta  a(  life,  sode^  to  no  way  Iqjnred  by  ttieir  fcUy. 

Instead,  tberelbre,  of  romances,  which  pralee  yotmg  HMD  of  spirit,  wbo  go 
tfaraugh  a  TBtie^  of  adventures,  and,  at  last,  coadnde  a  life  of  dinipatiMi, 
tffly,  and  extravagance^  in  ridies  and  matrimony,  there  shonld  be  some  men 
(rf  wH  employed  to  oompose  books  QiSt  might  equally  Intereot  the  passions  ef 
oor  yoDth ;  where  sudi  a  one  might  be  praised  lot  hating  resisted  allaraneoti 
when  young,  and  how  he,  at  las^  became  lord  mayor — bow  he  was  mairied  to 
a  lady  at  great  sense,  fertrme,  and  beanty:  to  be  as  explicit  ae  pcasifal^  the  (dd 
story  of  Whltdngton,  were  his  cat  left  ont,  ml^t  be  mote  swvloeal:^  to  the 
fonder  mind  than  chhw  ^m  Jose^  Joeeph  Attdrewa,  or  a  bnndred  others 
whera  IhigaLty  Is  the  coly  good  quality  the  hero  (a  not  poaaeased  dC  Wen 
our  Bchoolmaners,  if  any  of  them  had  leDBe  enough  to  draw  np  auch  a  wori^ 
thni  employed,  It  would  be  much  more  serrlceahle  to  thrir  pQpds,  than  all  Iha 
grammare  and  dictionaries  they  may  pnbliih  tbeae  ten  years. 

OhDdren  should  early  be  instmctod  In  the  arts,  ttma  which  they  would  after- 
wards draw  fte  greatest  advantages.  When  Hie  wonden  of  nature  are  never 
exposed  to  our  view,  we  have  no  great  deetre  to  become  acqnalnted  with  tficae 
fKtt  of  leaniiDg  which  pretend  to  account  tar  the  jAetiomeua.  One  of  Oa 
andents  cotnplaius,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obUged 
to  converse  in  the  world,  they  flmcy  themselTea  transported  into  a  new  region; 
"Vl  crnn  infanan  vemrini  odMment  «  ii  eliam  lerrarum  orbemdelatMy  We 
sbonld  early,  tbereTore,  Instnict  them  In  the  experiment^  if  I  may  so  expreaa 
tt,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  Ibr  the  canses.  Bat 
hutead  of  that,  ^en  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  in  coKegea,  thay  have  not 
the  least  cutlority  fbr  those  parts  of  the  sdence  whkli  are  proposed  for  their 
tnstmctiou;  they  have  never  before  eeen  Oie  phenomena,  and  couseqneDlIy 
have  no  curiodty  to  leuv  the  reasons.  Ui^t  natnr^  phOoaopby,  tberefonv  ^ 
inade  their  pesHme  In  school,  by  this  means  It  would  In  college  beoome  ttidr 
■mosement. 

Id  several  of  the  machines  now  in  xiao,  there  would  be  ample  Add  both  for 
fcurt^ction  and  smnsement:  tbe  different  sorts  of  the  phoepbonu,  the  aitlBdal 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electrid^,  the  experiments  apon  the  rarefecHoo  and  weight 
tf  the  air,  and  those  upon  elsstlo  bodies^  might  employ  tbelr  idle  hoar^  and 
none  should  be  called  Ih>m  play  to  aee  such  experiments  but  audi  as  tbon^t 
ptoper.    At  first,  then,  it  would  be  suffldent  if  the  instruments,  and  the  ellhcia,. 
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of  iheir  cooMiUtloil,  wtraont^Aown;  the  chbm  dumM  be  ddbiTsd  to  b  mx 
tarar  age,  or  to  thon  tinMs  wtien  natural  canotitj  jsmnpti  ua  to  dlacgrer  tiM 
wondeiE  oT  uitaro.  Uau  Is  placed  ia  this  worid  aa  a  ^>ectBtDr)  wtwBlwtl 
ttred  with  wonderiag  at  all  the  noveltiaa  aboot  blm,  and  Dot  till  then,  doea  ha 
desTa  to  be  made  acgnaintad  with  the  cbubbb  that  ovate  those  wonden. 

What  I  ham  obaMred  with  regud  to  natural  phUoaopby,  I  woolii  extend  to 
eT«7  other  tdeniM  wbataoever.  We  should  teach  them  m  mui^  of  tho  SuM 
as  were  poeaibli^  and  d^r  the  e«isee  ontil  tbey  seemed  of  themseivea  derinwa 
of  knowing  them.  A  mind  thus  leaving  school  atored  with  all  the  iteple  ex- 
periences of  sraence,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  woiU  for  the  eollege  coarse; 
and  tbonf^  each  a  yonth  might  not  af^tear  so  bright  or  so  t^katiTe^  aa  those  who 
had  learned  the  real  prindplea  andcaosM  <^some  (^the.scieiicee,  yet  be  would 
make  a  wfaer  man,  and  would  retahi  a  more  lasting  panion  fbr  letten,  than 
be  who  waieariy  bmdenedwith  the  dieagreMbieiDatitation  of  effect  andeaoML 

In  bistoi7,  mtii  stories  atone  ahonld  be  laid  beGne  them  as  might  catch  th« 
.  fanag^natiWL;  ioateMi  of  tbia,  they  are  too  frequently  oUlged  to  toQ  through  the 
ftmr  empires,  as  they  are  oalled,  where  tbejr  memories  mo  burdened  by  a  num- 
ber of  diaguting  namea,  that  dettroy  all  th^  fUtore  rriidi  fbr  our  beat  UsIO' 
rian^  who  may  be  temed  the  truest  teachera  of  friadom. 

Every  aperies  of  flattery  BhoaldbetareAiUyaToided:  a  boy,  wboh^tpenato 
asgr  a  aprigtatly  thing,  ia  generally  applauded  ao  much,  that  be  bappeoa  to  oon- 
linue  a  coxcomb  eametimee  all  hii  life  alter.  He  ia  reputed  a  wit  at  fonrteeo, 
and bcoomea a blockheadat twenty.  Norae^  Ibotmen,  and anidi,  should  tbere- 
fbre  be  drivsa  away  as  much  aa  poaslble.  I  waa  even  gcang  to  add,  that  tha 
mother  hera^  duold  etifle  her  pleaanre  or  her  vsnl^,  when  little  master  hap- 
pens to  ai^  a  good  or  Roart  thing.  Those  modeat  lubberly  boys  who  eeem  to 
want  spirit  generally  go  throi^h  their  buvnesa  with  more  ease  to  themaelTe*^ 
and  more  aatisbctioB  to  their  inUnicton. 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  qipeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rfaetoiio  es* 
aenlial  to  a  perfect  education.*  That  bold  male  eloquenoe,  which  oftMi  wlUiout 
^eaaing  oonTlnoee,  Is  generally  deetroyed  by  such  institutions.  ConTintnng  <lo* 
qnencc^  howarar,  is  Inflnitely  more  serrlceabla  to  its  paaseaaor  than  the  moat 
Sorid  hanngiic^  or  the  most  pathetie  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man 
who  ia  thonmghly  oonrinced  himself  who  nndnatanda  hla  sut^ec^  and  the  Ian- 
goaga  be  ^eeka  La,  will  be  more  ^pt  to  silence  opposition,  Uian  be  who  stodtaa 
the  Ibroe  of  tna  periods,  and  BUs  oar  eara  with  sounda,  wbBe  our  minds  are  de» 
titnte  of  conviction. 

It  was  redconed  the  bolt  of  the  ontora  at  the  dediue  of  the  Soman  empln^ 
irtiea  fliey  bod  been  long  instmotad  by  ihetoHdan^  that  their  p«1oda  were  so 
bannoidoni^  aa  that  they  ooold  be  sang  m  well  aa  i^oken.  What  a  ridlcnhxia 
flgore  mnat  one  of  tfaeae  geatlemen  oat,  thoa  measurhig  syDablss,  and  weighing 
w«da,  when  be  riionld  |dead  the  causeoThlsdieDtl  Two  arcliitecta  were 
oDoecandidatesforthe  building  a  oertain  temple  at  Athena:  the  first  harangued 
tiie  crowd  very  learnedly  npcm  the  cUflbrent  orders  of  aniMtectuK^  and  ahowad 
them  in  what  manner  ttie  temple  diould  be  Imilti  the  other,  who  got  op  to 
^Mak  after  htm,  coly  obaerred,  that  what  bis  brother  had  spoken  be  ooold  do; 
aikd  tbui  be  at  otne  gained  bis  oaoae. 

.  •ftc*iaMfMr.Tbaa»MltHrldu,wh»>fegWlklailMrwlhaimaearMatl«and«la- 
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To  tMi^  mn  to  be  ontor^  ii  litUe  Ism  thu  to  to*di  than  to  ba  poato;  ud 
tK  nj  fii,  I  diould  bavs  Wo  great » ijegud  fer  my  chUd,  to  wiah  him  a  naUHX 
onlj  in  K  bodueller's  ibupL 

AnoUiw  puaion  whioli  the  praent  a^  iii^  to  run  intak  it  to  make  <^illdicn 

ii^  Thua  the  cbild  toon  becomea  a  fatter  in  all,  bat  a  matler  la  ttoa^  Ha 
thua  acquina  a  luperflcial  fonduesi  Ibr  eveiy  tbing  and  oulj  abowa  hia  fgnot* 
•Dca  vhen  bo  attenptt  to  exhibit  liis  skill. 

Afl  I  deliver  m;  tbougbti  without  method  or  cxauectioo,  bo  the  reader  mtnt 
not  be  aurpriaed  to  find  me  once  more  addreaaing  tcboolmaatefB  on  tha  pniputt 
juetbod  of  texihing  the  learned  laognage^  irhkb  ia  oooiniatil/  bf  Ltoal  baoa- 
lationa.  I  would  aak  audi,  if  thej  were '  to  fraTel  a  joorne;,  whether  thoae 
patta  of  tbe  road  in  which  thej  found  the  greatest  diJBcultiea  would  not  be 
moit  atioDglj  rememberedf  S07B  who,  if  I  taty  continue  the  aUiuion,  gallop 
tluongb  one  of  the  andanta  with  the  awiftaDGe  of  a  tranilatimi,  can  have  but  a 
mj  alight  soquaintance  either  with  tbe  anthor  or  hia  language.  It  ia  b^  the  . 
exsrciaB  of  the  miod  aloua  that  a  language  ia  learned ;  but  a  literal  tranelation, 
on  the  oppoaite  page,  leave*  no  exerdae  Bx  the  menuMy  at  alL  Th^boj  will 
not  be  at  the  bligoe  of  remembering,  when  hia  doubta  are  at  once  aatiafled  b7 
a  glance  of  the  eye ;  wbereea,  were  ererf  word  to  be  aonght  bota  a  cUctiooarj, 
tbs  learner  would  attempt  to  remember,  in  Older  to  lave  him  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing out  fin-  It  (br  tbe  future. 

To  continue  hi  the  aame  pedantic  itraio,  though  no  aohoolmaster,  of  all  the 
TBiious  grammara  now  taught  in  echoob  about  town,  I  would  reoonunend  <»]/ 
the  old  common  one ;  I  have  Ibrgot  whether  Idll^'s,  or  an  emendation  of  bim, 
Tbe  othen  ma;  be  Improremente ;  but  lodi  imi^oTementa  aeem  to  me  onl/ 
mere  grammatical  nlcetiee,  no  way  Influendng  the  leaner,  but  perhaps  loading 
him  wiUi  trifling  aubtletiea,  whlcb  at  a  inoper  age  be  must  be  at  ac«ne  paina  to 

Whaterer  paina  a  maater  may  take  to  make  tbe  learning  of  tbe  langnagea 
^leeahle  to  Ua  pu|ril,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  flnt  extremely  nn- 
ttleaaanb  The  rudimenta  of  eveiy  langoege,  therefbre,  muat  be  givm  aa  a  tadc, 
not  aa  an  amuaement  Attempting  to  decrive  dUldren  into  inatnicUon  of  thii 
kind,  ia  only  deceiving  ontaelvea ;  and  I  know  no  paaaion  capable  of  conquer- 
log  a  child'a  natural  laaineaa  but  (ear.  Bolomon  baa  add  icbelbremej  noria 
tfaers  any  more  certain,  thou^  perIu^)a  more  disagraeeble  truth,  than  tha 
proverb  in  verse,  too  w^  known  to  repeat  on  the  preaent  occaaion.  It  ia  veiy 
pfobable  that  parenta  are  told  of  aome  maaten  wbo  never  use  the  rod,  and  con- 
•eqtWDtly  are  thoU|^t  the  t^vpeiest  Instractom  for  thmr  children ;  but  thou^ 
is  a  reqainU  quality  in  an  instmcUr,  yet  there  ia  too  often  tlie  tmeat 
m  in  well-timed  correction. 

Some  have  joatly  observed,  that  all  paaaion  ahonld  be  banlabed  on  this  ter- 
rible occasion ;  but,  I  know  not  bow,  there  ia  a  fraUty  attending  human  nature, 
that  lew  mastera  are  able  to  keep  tbdr  temper  whDat  they  correct.  I  knew 
a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  hia  own  weakness  in  this  respect, 
end  conseqaently  had  reoourae  to  the  foUowhig  ezpediaut  to  prevent  hia  paa- 
siona  fcom  being  engaged,  yet  at  the  aame  time  administer  Juatiee  with  impar- 
VnHtj.  Whenever  any  of  bis  pupils  committed  a  fanl^  he  summoned  a  Jury  of 
Ua  peen,— I  mean  of  flw  boyi  cf  bit  own  m  the  next  rlaann  to.blm:  hSa  aa-_ 
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eowwitoodfath;  be  had  ft  libertf  oT  plMdins  Iq  lib  own  def^nae,  and  one  m 
two  man  bad  t,  Ubert;  oT  pl«adiD(>  agaiait  bim:  vhen  fouiid  gmlty  b;tlte 
pond,  he  ma  consigned  to  tbe  roocman  who  atteoded  In  the  honse,  vlio  had 
prertoiu  ordera  to  puniih,  but  with  lentty.  Bf  this  means  the  master  took  off 
the  odiam  of  panisbmetit  fhnn  hioiielf;  and  the  fbotman,  between  whom  and 
the  boj>«  tbere  coiild  not  be  even  Che  sligbtcat  Intlmat^,  was  ^oced  in  sudi  a 
ligbt  as  to  be  shunned  by  every  boy  in  the  school 

And  now  I  have  gone  thus  Ebr,  perhaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedugogue, 
iriUing^  by  ft  well-timed  paS,  to  bcrease  the  reputation  oC  lua  own  school;  but 
auch  Is  not  the  case.  The  r^ard  I  liave  Ibr  society,  fur  those  tcndn  minds 
wtio  are  the  objects  of  tbe  present  essay,  is  the  ooly  motivo  I  iiave  Ibr  ofTbring 
those  tfaoughta,  calculated  not  to  suTprise  by  their  novelty,  or  the  elegance  of 
compoeJtioD,  but  merely  to  remedy  aooie  defects  wliich  have  crept  into  the  pres-  ' 
ent  qjstem  of  school  education, 

[To  the  Ibrogolng  "  Esmy  on  Eiitcatitxi"  we  add  a  few  ^etaidied  thougbta  aa- 
kcted  fhim  othw  publications  and  tetters  by  the  same  aatbor.] 


The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  acholar  are  jo^ 
dons  and  convinciag;  I  slMuId,  however,  be  glad  to  know  Ibr  what  particalar 
prelfeasion  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  pMskas, 
(Ibr  paatfons  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  be  may  do  very  well  in  joor 
edlege;  for,  it  rsnst  be  owned,  that  tbe  induatrioiu  pocv  have  good  eooonnige- 
Bient  there,  periiapa  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  Bn^  if  be  haa  ainU- 
tioD,  Mrong  passions,  and  an  exqairite  aenslbilit/  of  contanpt,  do  not  sand  hia 
there,  niUeas  you  have  no  other  trade  fbr  him  except  your  own.  It  U  Impotai- 
ble  to  conceive  bow  much  may  be  done  by  a  proper  edocation  at  boma  X 
boy,  for  instances  ^i>o  undentands  perfectly  weU  LMin,  IVench,  Atithmetle, 
and  the  prjndples  of  the  dvU  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  his  an  edncatira 
that  may  qualify  him  for  any  uildertalcing.  And  tbeee  ports  of  leantiug  ahcHild 
be  carelhtly  inculcated,  let  bim  be  designed  for  whalever  calUag  he  will  Above 
an  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel ;  those  paint  beauty  In  colors 
more  charming  than  nature,  aud  describe  hoppbesa  that  man  never  taotea. 
Bow  delusive,  how  destructives  are  those  pictures  of  conaummale  blin  I  They 
teach  the  youthM  mind  to  righ  alter  1)eauty  and  happineaa  which  never  ex- 
isted ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  onr  cnp,  by  expect- 
ing more  than  alie  ever  gave ;  and  In  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  wbo  luw 
■een  tho  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  .experience  than  fin- 
oopt— take  my  word  for  It,  I  aay,  that  books  teadi  na  very  little  of  tbe  WNld. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  nuke  the  poaaenor 
ridlcidotu;  may  diatree^  but  on  sot  rdieve  bim.  Pnigality,  aud  even  avarice, 
in  tbe  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambitloa.  Theee  afford  tbe  only  ladder 
Ktr  the  poor  to  rise  t^  imiennent  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  yonr  smi  thrift 
and  eoonomj,  Let  his  poor  wandering  unde's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyta. 
I  tud  learned  from  books  to  bo  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
ftom  experiettce  the  necessity  ot  being  prudent  I  had  contracted  the  habits 
and  notions  of  a  {dillosopher,  iriule  I  was  expcaing  myself  to  the  insidioM 
approadiea  of  entu^ng;  and  tAaa  hj  bring,  even  witli  my  nurow  finances, 
(^aritaUe  to  r  rinaa  1  forgot  ttie  ralea  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  tbe  vo^ 
88 
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litaatkm  of  the  metch  who  ttanked  ma  IHr  mj  botatr-  Vhen  I  m  in  ttw 
ren>i>t««t  pnrt  of  the  woiU,  tell  him  tlil^  and  pBrfaapa  b*  m^  improve  ftvu  i^ 
»XMiBpie—LMtr  lo  Hai.  Sttff  OMtmitK.     1709. 


In  the.  TaHoiu  objects  of  knowledge^  which  I  bare  had  the  pleMUTe  of  leting 
70U  ttadj  under  my  care,  ofl  welt  bb  those  which  yoa  hare  ■oqajred  under  tbe 
TBiious  teadiera  who  have  hithetto  ln«nicted  jou,  tbe  moet  matenal  braildi 
of  iDformation  which  It  Importi  a  hninati  being  lo  know,  hw  been  eotirely  orer- 
looked, — I  mean  the  knowledge  of  joaneV.  There  are,  Indeed,  yery  (bw  per- 
sona who  powcas  at  once  the  capability  and  the  dliposltion  to  give  jon  Uiia  in- 
■tnictioii.  Toar  parent^  who  alone  are  pertiapa  auffiaentl/  acqtuu&ted  with 
yoa  Ibr  the  purpose,  are  lunaUy  diaqtutlUlcd  Ibr  the  tagk,  by  tlie  rery  attbetioD 
and  partiality  wliicfa  would  prompt  theni  to  undertake  it  Tour  maatei^  wtiO 
probably  labor  auder  no  each  prejodicea,  haTS  aeldom  eiUier  auCOdent  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  your  diaracter,  or  ate  ao  much  interested  in  your  wel&t^  as 
to  undertake  an  cmplo^ent  ao  unpleasant  and  laborioua.  Ton  are^  aa  yet,  too 
young  and  Inexperienced  (0  perfima  thia  iniportMit  office  fbr  yourself  or,  in- 
deed,  to  be  aensible  of  its  Teiy  great  coDtequeace  to  your  happiDeas.  Hm 
ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natontt  to  eaiiy  youth,  biind  jm  at  oooa 
to  erciy  thing  wlthia  and  ereiy  tblDg  without,  and  make  you  bos  both  yoimdf 
and  tha  worid  in  Use  colors.  This  illnaion,  it  U  true,  will  gradually  wear  awajr 
aaycur  reason  maturely  and  your  experience  increaaefli  but  tba  qaestion  i^  what 
ia  to  l>e  done  in  the  meantime  T  BridenUy  there  is  no  [dan  fbr  you  to  adopt  bat  to 
make  use  of  the  tcaaon  and  ezperienceorthoee  who  are  qualiSed  to  direct  yoo. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  saavfre  yon,  both  from  ny  own  ezpeiieaee,  and  Itoai 
the  opinions  i^  all  those  whose  opinions  deserre  to  be  valued,  that  if  yoo  ^n 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  M"  respectabilUy  In  tbe  eyee  of  the  worid,  or  in  th;M 
of  your  ftienda;  If  you  have  ao;  ambitioD  to  be  diBtingaiahed  in  your  fnture  ' 
career  for  your  virtues,  or  talents,  or  accomplislmtoits,  this  self-knowled^  of 
whldi  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requiaite.  Jor  how  ia  7our  moral  cfaai^ 
acter  to  be  improved,  unlesB  yen  know  whM  are  the  virtues  and  vices  whieh 
yoor  natoral  disposition  U  caJcu1at«d  to  fiiater,  and  what  are  the  pasaitms  whidi 
are  moat  apt  to  govern  you  1  How  ue  yon  to  attain  eminence  ia  any  takat  or 
purauit,  unkM  yoa  know  in  irtiat  particular  way  your  powws  of  mind  best 
capacitate  you  for  ezcellingT  It  is  therefbre  my  lutentfaw,  in  this  lettar,  to 
<^r  you  a  lew  binta  on  this  most  important  subject. 

"When  yon  come  to  look  abroad  iato  the  woiid,  and  to  study  the  diffn^nt 
cfaaiwcteis  of  men,  jou  will  find  ttiat  tbe  bappineaa  of  any  individual  depends 
not,  as  yon  would  auppoae,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  sitoatioD,  but  prin- 
dpally  on  tlie  fegulation  of  his  own  niind.  If  you  are  able  to  secure  tran- 
quillity within,  yon  will  not  be  much  anoojed  by  any  disturbance  without  Ttia 
great  art  of  doing  tbia  conasta  in  a  proper  gnvemment  of  the  passions — in  tak- 
ing oare  that  no  propensity  is  sulfeTed  to  acquire  so  much  power  ovn-  your 
mind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  immoderate  uneasiness,  either  to  yourself  or  otbeta. 
I  insist  particalariy  on  tbia  poin^  my  dear  young  friend,  because,  if  I  am  txrt 
greatly  deceived,  you  are  yourself  very  modi  disposed  by  nature  to  two  p«» 
riona,  the  most  tolmenting  to  the  poasenor,  and  the  moat  ollbnsve  to  others 
of  any  which  affliot  the  human  not, — I  mean  pride  aitd  anger.    Isdaed,  (haw 
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twn  dispMilioti*  sMm  to  be  natonllj  conaectod  with  ecdi  otfaa;  Ibr  70a  bava 
probablj  rem«ri(«c^  th»t  moK  proud  nea  u«  tHldieled  to  uigM,  and  that  inoct 
pMarionat*  nwa  an  alao  proud.  Be  tiiia  aa  It  taaj,  I  can  oooOdentlj  Manra 
fo<^  (bat  if  aa  BtMupt  is  not  made  to  aabdne  tboae  nneaaj  propentftie*  tioir 
iriMQ  your  temper  ii  flexible,  and  jour  mind  el^  of  imprewioa,  Otaj  will  moat 
in&Uib];  prove  the  bane  aod  tonneot  of  joor  wbole  life,  nra;  will  not  o&lf 
dwtroy  all  poKBibilit;  of  jour  cqio^iug  any  h^i|HiKa»  jmit8eU|  but  tiioj  will 
produce  the  same  eOect  on  tliOM  about  jon;  and  b;  tbat  meana  jou  will  de- 
piive  ^uiBelf  both  of  the  respect  of  othara,  aod  tlie  approbation  of  70U1  own 
_  beuri, — the  oaij  two  sourcea  &om  which  can  be  dorired  anj  aubatanlial  com- 
fbrC,  or  real  enjoyment 

It  is,  moreover,  a  oertain  principle  in  monlii,  that  all  the  bod  peaslou^  bid 
especiaU^  tboa*  of  which  we  ara  speakh^  defeali  in  all  caae^  thair  own  piu- 
posex,— ^  poaition  whidi  a{^wara  quite  eridcnl,  on  tt>e  Blighteat  exatniimion. 
For  what  U  the  object  which  the  ptoud  man  has  consUutlf  in  TtowT  la  it  not 
to  gun  diatinctioa,  and  respect,  and  conaideration  among  mankind?  Now,  it 
if  anlbrtaiiatcdy  ttw  nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  this  dlatinctioii,  not  bj  striTing 
to  acquire  auch  virtuee  and  talenia  aa  would  reall;  entille  bim  to  it,  but  I7 
laboring  to  exalt  himaelf  above  hia  equala  by  little  and  degrading;  melhodaj  bj 
endesToriiii^  ibr  axam{d«t  to  outvie  tbom  in  drosa,  or  ibow,  or  ezpensa,  or  bf 
affecting  to  look  down,  with  bao^tj  auperciliouBneas,  on  mich  aa  are  inferior 
to  himself  0017  hj  lomo  accidental  advanl^ee  for  wliicb  lie  is  no  way  indebted 
to  his  own  merit.  Ttto  couBeqaence  of  Uiia  it,  that  all  mankind  declaro  war 
i^aiostMm;  bia  iofenors,  whom  he  ailbcta  to  daspM^  will  hate  him,  and  oonae- 
queotlf  will  exert  themaelTea  to  injure  and  dqtfeaa  him;  and  bi^auperiori, 
whom  lie  attempt!  to  imitate,  will  rklicnla  liis  absurd  and  mnralliiig  eObrta  to 
iuTade  what  thej  cooaider  oUheir  own  peculiar  }ax>vince. 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  aaid,  that  a  proud  toaa  defeats  hia  own  poiposea,  the 
■ame  nu^,  with  eqnat  oettainty,  be  afflmwd  of  a  man  who  gives  waj  to  vio- 
leooe  of  temper.  Hia  angry  Invectives,  liia  illiberal,  aboae^  and  bja  iuiultii^ 
language  prodiwe  veiy  little  eOect  on  thoso  wiio  hear  him,  and  who,  perhaps, 
oulf  andleat  hiBinflimities;  but  whoosadoscribetho  inttderaUepengaofvex- 
atkm,  rage,  and  removes  by  which  the  heart  of  a  pasaionala  man  is  soccea- 
tlTdy  ravaged?  Alaal  it  is  himaelf  alone  Ibi^whom  the  etorm  ia  pent  up,  who 
ia  torn  by  ita  videoce,  and  not  thoeo  agaiEist  whom  ita  Airy  is  meant  to  be 
Erected.— ZcOtr  to  a  I'upiL 

rOBEIOir'  TBATEL  AXU  KSaiDENCK  AT  A  TTXIVBRSnT. 

We  seem  divided,  whether  on  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  seden- 
tary life  be  preferable.  We  see  more  of  the  world  by  tntvel,  but  more  of  hu- 
man nature  by  remaining  at  home;  aa  in  an  infinnary,  the  student,  who  only 
attends  to  the  diKH^eni  of  a  ftw  patients,  is  more  likely  to  understand  bis  pro- 
fiflstoD,  titan  he  who  indiscriminately  examines  tliem  all. 

A  yoatb  Just  landed  at  the  BriUe  resembles  a  down  at  a  puppet  show ;  car- 
ries his  amazement  bom  one  miracle  to  another;  Ihim  titis  cabinet  of  curiosl- 
tiee  to  that  coliectitm  of  pictures;  bat  wondering  is  not  tlie  way  to  grow  wise. 

Whatever  resolutions  we  set  ogiselvea  not  to  keep  compnnj  with  our  coun- 
tiynMn  abroad,  we  shall  find  them  broken  when  once  we  leave  Ijpme.     Among 
strangers  we  consider  ourselves  aa  In  a  solitude,  and  it  is  hut  natural  to  desin  . . 
eociety. 


1IA6  ~  OOLDMOTB  ON  BDOCITIOK. 

There  a  more  knowledge  to  be  (cqolred  tlvat  one  page  oT  the  TOlome  c^  mu- 
klnd,  if  the  scholar  oo\j  knowe  how  to  read,  than  Id  Tolumei  of  aotlqat^. 
Ve  grow  karaed,  not  wise,  bj  too  loDg  contimunca  at  cx>llege. 

This  polnta  oat  the  time  in  which  we  Hbould  lenva  the  miiTenitj.  Peitapi 
the  age  of  twentj'-one,  when  at  onr  uuivereitlei  the  flnt  degree  la  gonenllj 
liken,  ii  the  proper  period. 

The  oniTsniliee  of  Buiope  maj  be  dirided  into  three  claaMO.  Tboee  npon 
the  old  MhoUBtio  eatabliibment,  where  tlie  pupils  are  immared,  talk  trathing 
Init  lAlin,  and  saiqioft  everj  day  syllagiBtical  disputationa  in  sdiool  philoaofdij. 
W«i)d  not  one  be  apt  to  Imagine  this  wna  the  proper  edncaCion  to  make  a  man 
a  IbolT  Siu^  are  the  uniTendtiei  of  Prague,  LouTsin,  and  Padua.  Theseemd 
1^  where  the  pnpili  are  nnder  few  rastriotions,  where  all  acholaatie  Jargon  is 
bauiabed,  where  Ih^  take  a  degree  when  tbej  think  proper,  and  lire  not  in  tbe 
ocdiege,  bnt  the  <Hj.  Sntdi  ace  Edinbtirgb,  Lejden,  OottlngcD,  Geneva.  "Bm 
third  b  a  mixture  of  the  two  fbrmer,  where  the  papOs  are  restruoed,  bvt  not 
ooDfined;  where  man;,  though  not  all,  the  abaordltiee  of  Bcholaatic  phltMHipIv 
■re  sappteased,  and  where  the  flrat  degree  ie  taken  afler  Ibur  gears'  matiloti- 
latloQ.    Sodi  are  Oxfbrd,  Oembridge,  and  Dublin. 

Aa  tar  the  first  claei,  thetr  abemditiea  are  too  appanot  to  admit  of  a  paral- 
leL    It  iadlsptited  which  of  the  two  last  are  mon  condndTe  to  national  im- 


SkUl  in  the  proftadoM  is  acquired  more  by  i^netice  than  study;  twoortliree 
years  may  be  soffldait  for  learning  thnr  mdhnenlo.  The  tuuTMsitiea  of  Edinr 
bnrgh,  Ac,  grant  alicmse  Ibr  piacticiDg  them  whan  the  student  thinks  proper, 
which  OUT  QniTOTities  idbae  UU  after  a  rerid^ice  of  several  years. 

The  dignity  of  the  proftsrions  may  ba  eupported  by  thia  dilatory  prooeeding; 
but  many  men  of  ieaiuing  are  tiioa  too  long  excluded  from  the  lucrative  advan- 
tages, which  snpetior  AiU  baa  a  rig^t  to  expect. 

Hiobb  univerritiea  must  certainly  be  most  fieqoented,  which  promlM  to  give 
In  two  years,  the  advantagea  which  others  will  nc«  under  twelve. 

The  man  who  has  studied  a  profeaeion  for  three  yoan,  and  praotioed  it  Ibr 
able  moret  will  certainly  know  man  of  his  bnvnesa  than  be  who  has  oo^ 
rtodied  it  tot  twelve. 

The  universities  of  Rdinbnrgti,  Ac,  muet  certainly  be  most  pn>per  for  lbs 
study  oT  those  profeeBlons  la  wtiich  meu  cbooee  to  turn  their  learning  to  prcdt 

The  onivetsltiea  of  Oxlbid,  Ic,  are  improper  far  thi^  tince  they  keep  tba 
student  flvm  the  world,  wliich,  after  a  certain  time,  ia  the  only  true  school  of 


When  a  d^rse  in  the  profenioua  can  be  taken  only  by  men  of  independeiU 
fortunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  leamiog  is  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
Um  advancement  of  leaning  retarded. 

niis  slowness  oT  conferring  degree^  is  a  rcmniint  of  scholastic  barfaari^. 
Pari^  Lonv^,  and  those  ualvenntiea  which  still  retain  their  ancient  inatitu- 
tion^  confer  the  doctor's  degree  dower  even  than  we. 

Tlie  etAtntes  of  every  university  should  be  considered  as  adapted  to  the  laws 
of  its  respective  government    Tboee  should  alter  sa  these  happen  to  fluctuate. 

four  yean  spent  in  the  arts,  (aa  they  ue  called  in  colleges,)  is  perhaps  lay- 
ing too  laborioui  a  foundation.  Entering  a  profeesian  without  any  pravioBi 
aoftaittkma  of  this  kind,  Is  building  too  bold  a  sc^eistnicture. 


QOumiaim  on  KsocAiioit.  8£7 

(hoatifM  wew  very  dUEkreot  appeannoea  to  traTelwa  of  dUbraat  cjieimi- 
ABOea.  A  man  irfao  ia  whirled  tbroogli  Europe  in  a  poat-dwiae,  and  tlia 
^Igrim  who  walks  the  giand  tour  on  foot,  will  Ibim  very  lUifcretit  oondB- 

To  see  Enn^>e  with  advantage,  a  man  diould  appear  In  mcvxis  drcuniEtaiw 
Maorfbrtmte;  bnt  tlie  exp«riinent  would  b«  too  du^emia  ftir  joo^  men. 

'Ottn  an  many  ttoDga  triatire  to  other  cooattiaa  wUofa  can  be  leaned  to 
noraadranti^at  home;  their  lawa and pcdicdM  are  aiMNig  Um  number. 

^Ue  giwdeat  adnntagea  wfakh  leaolt  to  yoQth  from  trarel,  ara  an  ca^  ad- 
item,  the  didriog  <^  natioul  ^«jiidioea,  and  the  finding  nothing  ridlciilotu  In 
■ntkmal  pecnhafitiea. 

Tba  time  spenl  in  theae  acquiaitiona  eoold  have  been  mora  metahy  emjdoTed 
at  home.  An  edocation  in  «  colkga  aeemg  therefbfe  prelbnbla.— iVtwat  KoM 
tf  FoUd  iMntmg.     ITU. 

CBAKACTKBinics  OP  DirnaEST  uhitehsttiis. 

fTe  atbibuto  to  nnireintles  either  too  mudi  or  too  little.  Some  asaett  that 
fiter  are  tbe  onlj'  proper  plaeea  to  advanoe  leambg;  while  othera  denj  even 
tb^  ntOItj  In  fbnning  an  education.    Both  «ie  erroneooi. 

learning  ia  moat  adTanced  in  p(^iilaua  oitiee,  where  chance  often  c<auplres 
with  Indnttry  to  promote  it;  where  tbe  membcra  ot  thli  Urge  univerai^,  if  I 
nafM  call  it,  catch  manners  aa  tlief  riae;  atudy  life^  not  logics  and  iiare  the 
wwU  Ibr  orareqioadenM. 

n>a  greatest  number  of  nnlTertitiee  have  ever  been  Eninded  in  Umea  of  the 
peateat  igiKR«oe& 

New  impioreoienta  In  learning  are  seldom  edopted  in  colleges  until  admitted 
WBijwheie  eke.  And  this  is  right:  we  should  alwajv  be  cantioua  of  teaching 
tbe  rising  generation  uncertMnties  Ac  truth,  ^na,  thoi^  tbe  proKasors  in 
nniversiliea  bare  been  too  freqnentlylband  to  oifKiael2te  advancement  of  learn- 
ing 7«t,  when  race  cstablldied,  thej  are  tbe  propereat  perscms  to  diflViae  it 

*  Id  (b*  flrvt  cdltEOD  oar  utTwr  aMtd,  Baud  inejprrtu*  hjvor ;  for  ba  (Jifvlsd  [hroafh 
Tnaco,  An,  oa  feat.  Id  liii  dutch  of  Baran  BollMri,  Iw  flro  u  maiplt  at  ID*  (dna- 
a^n  whkb  miy  b«  dtrlvM  by  tmu  a  poor  undaDt  trvta  IbreiiQ  trawL 

"  Ttak  WH.  periikp*,  ana  at  lh«  mo«  cdrurilliurj  penoiucH  ihu  hu  doni  honar  lo  lh« 
pratlit  ecnlnij.  Hsi  biinf  Iha  aan  of  ■  priialo  Hnllntl  did  DnI  tbala  tbe  ardor  of  bii  am. 
biUoB,  Ibr  ba  lanwd  lo  rfad,  thonfti  wHboal  ■  miiUT.  EpoD  (ha  dcuti  of  hia  bther,  b<jii( 
■■ft  cBilrtlj dn(HW«,  Iw  wa« iBTolrtd  loan  Ibat  dMnawbtchlaeeauDonuumf  ib*paar, 
iwlsl'sblcbth*r»>>  1»T«  acaruir  aof  Idea.  Bowctm,  ihoufh  oDly  a  bojoT  nlH^cwa 
rid,  te  BlU  panialtd  In  ponoJiv  bia  audit*,  traTclcd  about  rnm  artaool  [a  achool,  tnd  btf- 
fed  hk  kmliv  and  hi*  bmd.  Wbtn  •(  th*  *c*  of  (nenlMii,  Inalawl  oT  applylnf  blnucir 
IS  anr  of  Iha  lowar  oecnpalloiia,  whkh  aemi  btal  adaptad  to  aneh  elmuniUDCM,  he  «m 
raaohed  lo  tntal  hr  Inprotmcnt  from  Korwaj.  Iha  pbc*  at  hi*  Unh,  (o  CopcBbafaD,  Ih« 
capital  thj  of  DansiarL  Ht  Diad  liter*  bj  tnchlnf  Piwch,  u  Om  asm*  tlma  »(aidla(  na 
dipottunlty  t>r  hnproTamanl  thai  hlaauoty  hiDdacogld  ptnnlL  But  hi*  aaiUikni  was  Ddt 
to  be  ndralnad.  or  bla  Alral  or  kDowlcdfe  aMMcd,  nnlll  ha  bad  ■■•■  lb*  world.    WtthnM 

tour  of  EoR^  OB  foot.  Ar>od<olea.and*  trlBla|^ninani*to,warBtheMlrBB*BMi 
IM  bad  to  aepport  as  nndcrtaHiif  a*  citfniT* ;  ao  ha  iraTtM  hf  d*r,  *Bd  U  nlfhl  aoai  at 
Ck*  doon  arp**aialC  hotuetM  f*t  hlsiwlra  iDdflnf.  In  thl*  manner,  wblla  jet  very  Tinnf, 
Solbtrf  pamed  tbrooth  FTMiee,  Oarminr,  and  HeDuid ;  md  conlof  ortr  Id  Enfland,  took 
«p  III*  realdane*  fcr  l*o  raan  In  Iba  nulrardlT  of  OiliMrd.'  Hen  h«  aabaWnl  bf  UmMiic 
FMneh  SAd  nnale,  and  vnMe  hi*  unlrenal  hlaior7,  bka  t*^aa(,  bat  woral  pertimuie*. 

i(M proptr  10 rMiira la  Osptaha- 1 (' 


DM  aouMHTiH  OR  nwoAniHC 

I^Mdii^  bf  laeiara^  h  M  Bdinbnrgili,  naj  main  ■ 
thhik  fKfer;  but  iMtHMttng  b;  """j"*^.  u  at  Ozto 


Edbbnrgfa  oDljdi^OMi  tbeatodeot  toreoelTeleHniDgj  Ox£«d  often  mains 
bim  acnwllj  laamad. 

In  A  tratd,  voa  I  poor,  I  iboold  Mod  117  wn  to  Lsfden  or  Edlnbnrgli, 
IboQgfa  (he  niinil  «xfmm  la  ead^  |aitlcolirij  in  tin  fln^  li  r«7  gieat 
Vera  I  ridi,  I  iraoU  mMI  Um  to  one  «f  oar  own  nniTenitiM.  Br  an  «daca- 
liiai«aai«Mltatbeflitt,hebaatlie  beat  likBUbood  of  liTing;  br  ttart  norired 
in  dM  latter,  be  bia  Uw  bart  obano*  of  beoocolng  great 

We  have  of  lato  beard  ohicIi  of  tbe  neceaHtj  of  rtodjlBg  cratoiT.  Te^p»- 
rin  wu  Um  fltit  irtw  paM  protaaow  of  ifaatDric  te  pabUdf  inatraottng  jovth 
at  Borne.    Howenr,  Onaa  padiutt  nenw  made  as  otatt*. 

"nM  beat  orationi  that  ever  were  ipoken  were  ptonoonoed  in  the  pirilaiMBti 
of  King  Charisa  the  Flint    Theae  men  never  studied  the  mlea  ot  orttoij. 

UatbemettcB  are,  pertiap^  too  mat^  Modled  at  oar  tmiTendtiea.  Thit  feeoM 
a  adeooB  to  wtdcb  Ibe  neaneat  intelleota  are  eqnaL*  I  Ibrget  irtw  It  la  that 
ian  "AB  men  ndgbt  vndentand  natlieinatiea,  if  tliej  woold." 

Tbe  most  mrthodkal  mannw  of  lectaring,  whether  en  mtmla  or  nator^  I^ 
ftat  ratlonaHy  to  ex^^  and  then  prodooe  the  experim«)t  na  moat  b- 
Mrautlre  method  ia  to  alicnr  the  experiment  flrgt;  curioot^  ia  than  exdted,  and 
attentioB  awakened  to  ereir  snbaeqneQt  deduction.  Hence  it  ie  arideot,  tltat 
in  a  well  ibrmed  education,  a  coone  of  history  ibould  ever  precede  a  coorae  ot 
atUca. 

The  aona  of  ow  nobilitf  are  permitted  to  eqjoj  greater  libOTtiee  In  oar  nnl- 
««nM«e  than  thoae  of  privato  men.  I  ■hoald'  bloah  to  aik  the  men  of  learning 
and  Tirtne  who  predde  in  car  ■eminariea,  the  reaaon  of  aoch  a  pt^)itdidBl  £•■ 
tinction.  Oar  ;oath  ahauld  there  be  ioaptred  with  a  love  of  pbiloa^y;  aad 
the  flrat  nuiim  among  pbUosc^era  is,  that  merit  only  makea  dMinctioo. 

Whence  haa  prooaeded  toe  Tain  nugnlflcenoe  of  expeaalTe  architectore  in 
oarcoUegeaT  la  it  that  men  atodj  to  more  advantage  Id  a  palace  than  in  a 
oellt  One  tingia  pwftnoanoe  of  taau  or  gaoiua  couleta  more  real  hooon  on 
ita  parent  onlveraity,  than  all  Ae  labora  of  the  diiad. 

Sorely  piide  itadf  haa  dictated  to  the  Mow!  of  onr  colleges  the  alxnid  paa- 
aion  of  b^Dg  attended  at  ineda,  and  on  other  public  oocaaiona,  by  thorn  poor 
men  wlx^  willing  to  be  aoholBr^  come  in  upon  eome  diaiitable  Ibtutdation.  It 
Implies  a  oontndictirai,  flv  men  to  be  at  once  leamfng  tba  Ubmml  tata,  and  at 
the  same  time  treated  aa  Atra;  at  once  otodying  fteedom,  and  praetkiBg 
•orriUide. 

*T)iialipBilrinie,bitf  Dot  to  Iba  mmm  wbicb  1*  la[d]Bl  In  ear  uUbor*!  acDinl  uht- 
tiaa.  TIm  tT— eticf  ib<  wlwni  our  cnMnlf  ba  Kqiilnd  vlltioni  any  tSmorilBMxj 
riar**riM<««lt  M  nnir  dMInfnUml  pnOclfOCT  IB  lb*  ki|bcr  knnchn  of 
Um  loteHitoiuclKnUorthCoMi  ■      - 


■A'OtH^IC 


II.  8AKUEI  JOBHSON 

nnDIIBTI  M  DVaXTOV  Ua   OOXDIHIT. 

SittHnd  fraa  hli  QoBTtCMtlMia  r^MTM  kj  Bar 


ornaOM  ok  hib  owx  muiUTKia,  ' 

jDBmOR  hlmaetr  b^u  to  tearn  latin  with  Mr.  ffinAlns,  uber,  or  nndei^ 
nwtor  of  libMeld  ichool,  "A  man  (laid  he)  Terr  AiUftal  In  his  Utile  wa;."— 
With  blm  be  oonCinaed  two  jem,  and'then  rote  to  be  tinder  tlie  can  of  Mr. 
Htrnto',  tho  h««d-m*ater,  who,  accotdlng  lo  hia  account  "wag  jmj  •erere,  and 
wroog'heBdedly  mt^  He  naed  (laid  be)  to  beat  tu  uumereiftillr;  md  befid 
not  diitlngdifa  between  tgnorance  aod  negligence ;  fbr  be  would  beat  a  boj 
equally  for  not  knowtug  a  Uiii^,  m  Ibr  neglecting  to  know  it  He  would  aak  ■ 
boy  a  qneetion ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  Iwat  him,  without  con- 
•Iderlng  wbetber  be  had  to  opportuni^  of  Imowing  bow  to  ancwerlti  fbr  In- 
■tanoc^  he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  ia  I«tin  br  *  candleetlc^  whtdi 
the  boy  cooM  not  expect  to  be  aalced.  Now,  Bb,  if  a  boy  oonld  anawR'  07017 
qaeetfon,  there  would  be  no  need  of  •  matter  to  teadi  blm." 

Johnaon,  however,  wai  veiy  eenrible  how  mud)  he  owed  to  Ur,  Hnntw. 
lb.  Langton  one  day  adnd  him  bow  be  acquired  ao  accimte  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  whidi  he  was  thought  not  to  be  ezoeeded  by  any  man  of  hii  liiiMk 
lie  nid,  "Uy  maater  wbipt  me  very  weU.  'WlChoot  that,  Sr,  I  abonld  have 
dcMe  nothing."  Bb  alao  told  l£r.  langton,  that  while  Huntsr  waa  flogging  Ua 
boji  uomerdAiDy,  he  Qsed  to  my,  "And  tblaldotoaareyoalSMnthegallowa.'' 
Jtdinson,  upon  all  occasloni^  exprened  his  approbation  of  enfbrdng'inrtnictkai 
by  means  of  the  rod.  "I  would  nUher  have  the  rod  tbe  general  teiror  of  all, 
to  make  them  leam,  than  tell  a  ohild,  if  yon  do  tboi,  01  thui,  yon  will  be  ma« 
••teemed  than  yoor  brothers  or  Bbtera,  The  rod  produoa  an  eObct  that  tennl- 
natoB  In  ilaalC  A  cihild  la  aflaid  of  bwng  whlppett,  and  geta  hia  talk,  and 
there's  an  end  on't;  whereaa,  by  ezdtmg  emulation  and  eomparisona  of  sape- 
liority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  miachief;  you  make  brothoM  and  mt- 
ten  bate  each  other." 

munmoa  o»  bdholtioh. 
He  allowed  v^  greet  inSnence  to  education.  "I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
Knw  original  dUftrence  hi  minds;  but  it  it  nothing  in  oomparison  of  wlwt  is 
formed  by  edocaUoiL  We  may  Instance  ttie  sdeuce  of  ixmibtn,  yrhkh  all 
minds  are  equally  ospeble  of  attaining;  yet  we  find  a  prodlgioui  difibrence  In 
the  powera  of  dlSbrent  men,  in  that  respec^  after  they  are  grown  op,  liecause 
their  minds  have  beat  more  or  less  exercised  in  it;  and  I  think  ttie  same  cause 
wflt  explain  tbe  dinrence  of  exoelleooe  in  oUier  thkigs,  gradations  adoittting 
always  some  difhrence  In  the  flrst  prindplaa." 


8<0  •*» 

aoEBin*  rom  rai  oi^fsn  or  a  gunuK  sosool. 

"  'WbAa  tho  iDtroduction,  or  fbimitioii  of  nmmi  uid  Twbi^  ii  parCKlfy  mas- 
tared,  let  Chua  Imtb 

CorderioB,  b;  Hr.  CUrice,  beginnloj;  at  ths  rame  time  to  tmul&te  out  of  the 
intraduetioti,  that  by  tliii  meuu  the;  may  le«ni  the  ayntu.    Then  let  tbcm 

Etwmas,  vith  m  Englith  tnnfllation,  by  the  ume  Mitbor. 

Tbe  Mcond  cUbb  learna  EuCropiiu  uid  Corneliui  Xepo^  or  Jiutin,  vith  tiie 


N.  B.  The  flnt  d«n  gets  Tor  their  part  every  momiDg  the  nilei  which  they 
hkv«  learned  befon,  and  In  tha  atteniocni  leania  the  liitla  nilea  of  tha  noona 
and  Tetta. 

Titejr  an  examined  tn  the  ralei  whu^  they  hare  learned  every  Unrtday  and 
SatimUy. 

ThaaacoDddaaadoeaOieaamewhllattbeyaTeinEutropitM;  tAcmrditbNr 
part  it  in  the  irngular  Knini  and  Terba,  and.  in  the  mlea  lor  making  and  acaa- 
Uing  Tenea.    They  are  ezaminsd  at  the  Brat 

The  third  claai  leanu  Orid'a  Uetamarphoeac  In  the  monuDg,  and  CKatr'a  Con> 
■DMitariaa  in  tlie  alUmoon. 

Pnctioe  in  Uie  I«tin  nilea  till  they  an  perfect  in  them;  afterwardt  in  Hr. 
iMd'i  QnA  Qntomu.    Examined  as  befi>re. 

AAerwaida  U>^  prooeed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  tha  vme  time  to  wiito 
tltamw  and  TecN*  wd  U>  laarn  Qreeic ;  from  thence  paaing  on  to  Horace  Ac, 
as  diall  iMm  moat  propM." 

soBsa  FOB  noi  arwm  or  a  Biin>iiiT  rmtHO  iob  thi  imnunT. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  yon  to,  because  you  have  not  tD> 
Ibrmed  me'  what  study  jou  will  apply  yourself  to.    I  believe  it  will  be  moat 
(br  yonr  adrantage  to  apply  youraelf  whoUj  to  tlie  languages,  till  yon  go  to  lU 
0DlTenIty.    nw  Groek  anthora  I  think  It  best  for  you  toiekdare  theae: 
Cebea.  ") 

.£liao. 

liuclan  by  Ijeeda. 
ZenophoD. 

Homer.  Ionic 

nieocritua.  Doric. 

Euripidea.  Attic  and  Doric. 

Thus  yoD  win  be  tolerably  akillcd  in  all  the  dialect^  beginning  wiUi  the  At* 
tic,  to  whidi  the  rut  roust  be  rerorred. 

In  the  study  of  IaUu,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  yon  an 
well  TemedlD  those  of  the  puriet  ages;  aa  Terence  Tully,  Comr,  SaDnat,  Ne-. 
po^  VelMus  Patercolua,  Yir^  Hono^  Phedrua. 

llie  greatest  and  moat  neceflsary  tMlc  still  renialni^  to  attain  a  bablt  of  ex- 
prendon,  without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  nae.  This  b  necessary  in  I^tin, 
and  more  neiiewary  in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  dafly  imitation 
of  the  beat  and  coiredcst  authora." 

BTUDT  or  OBXEE   UID  LATIK. 

"Or.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  scalier  at  tlie  Temple  it^rs,  and  Ml  out 
■  Ut.Cnkm  In  hi* tdUan af  BmwiU'i  JoliBHHi-eliuKiurlaM IHi  ■«•■»  M ■  ••  CrMa 
•a  Uw  BUTow  bnach  oT  tdDcMka  M  which  K  rtbn. 


'AtUc. 


S0I 

br  Qraenwidi.  I  lAed  bhn  If  he  (mllj  thot^t  a  knowledge  of  the  Oreek 
uul  I«tln  kngnagea  an  Hsantial  raqniiita  to  •  good  MlnixdoiL  JoBMaov. 
"Ifoat  oertidnlj,  Sir;  for  tbow  who  know  tbem  Imm  a  vary  great  advutags 
ovw  thoaa  who  do  not  Ifaj,  sr,  it  is  woaderflil  what  a  difference  loarnliig 
makes  apon  people  aren  En  the  common  InterooniBe  oT  Uft^  whbdi  does  not  ^k 
pear  to  be  much  connected  with  it."  "And  jet  (said  Mr.  B.)  people  go  thimi^ 
the  woild  retT  wtll,  and  canj  on  the  bmliMH  of  life  to  good  adiutage^  with* 
out  leaning."  J.  "Why,  Sir,  that  ma/  lie  true  in  caeca  where  teamitig  can  not 
po— "bly  be  of  anj  oae',  fbr  InstaoM^  thli  boy  raws  na  as  well  withoat  leaniis 
aa  If  he  oonld  «ing  the  long  of  Orpheaa  to  the  Argooanta,  wfao  were  flie  AM 
aailort."  He  tbe&  called  to  the  bo/,  "Vbat  woatd/cii  give,  nqrlad,  tokaow 
abont  the  ArgonautaT"  "Sir,  (aaid  the  bo/,)  I  woqM  give  what  I  ha.f*." 
Jobnaon  waa  mudi  ptotued  with  the  Miawer,  and  we  gare  him  a  double  Sue. 
The  Doctor  then  tnming  to  Hr.  B.  said,  "  Sir,  a  decire  of  knowledge  is  the  nat- 
ural feeling  irf  mankind;  and  every  htunan  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debancbed, 
will  be  willing  to  give  all  Chat  he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

TALCB  or  KHOWLEDG*   TO   THS  WOKKIKG   CLABUS. 

To  Ur.  Langton  when  about  to  eatabllahed  a  sobool  upon  hia  estate,  it  bad 
been  snggteted,  that  It  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  Indtu- 
liious  "  No,  sir,  (said  Johnson.)  While  leandng  to  read  and  writo  ia  a  die- 
tanotion,  the  few  who  have  thai  distlaction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work; 
bat  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
man  who  baa  a  Uc«d  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work;  bat  if  everybody 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  sboald  have  people  woiiilng  in  laoed  waistcoata. 
There  are  no  people  wbstover  more  ladastrioas,  none  who  work  more  than  our 
msDO&ctnrers;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not 
neglect  doing  a  thing  Immediately  good,  from  fear  of  remote^vil,  from  lesr  of 
its  JmIi^  abused.  A  man  who  baa  candles  may  sit  19  too  late,  which  he  would 
not  do  if  he  bad  not  candles;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  makii^> 
candles,  by  whiiA  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time  that  tbe  sun  gives 
ns  ligh^  Is  a  valuaUe  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved." 

On  another  oocaston  be  SMd,  "Wbero  there  is  no  education,  as  in  Bavago 
oomitrie^  men  wQl  have  the  npper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt 
oontiibutea  to  this;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that;  (or  it  is  mind  that 
always  governs.    When  it  comes  to  dry  understaodlug,  man  Las  the  better." 

Hr.  BosweU  observed,  that  he  was  well  sBured,  that  the  people  of  Otsheite 
who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fhiit  of  which  serves  them  tat  bread,  laughed 
heartily  when  tbey  were  inlbrmed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  bread; — plowing,  sowing,  hsrrowlDg,  rea[ring,  tbreablog;  grinding,  baking. 
JoBDnov,  "  Wh/,  rir,  aU  Ignorant  savages  will  lai^  when  they  are  told  oT  tiie 
advantages  of  dvOked  lilb.  Were  yon  to  tell  men  who  live  without  hooses, 
bow  we  pile  bride  upon  brkik,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  Is 
r^aad  to  a  certun  height,  o  man  tumbles  off  s  scsBTold,  snd  breaks  bis  neck,  be 
irould  isu^  heartHy  at  our  fUly  in  building;  bat  it  does  not  foUaw  that  mm 
ajv  better  without  bonses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf)  that  Is 
better  Uum  the  bread  tree." 

OoUsmith  onoe  attempted  to  maintain,  perhaps  from  afTectotinn  of  paradox, 
It  tiiBt  knowledge  waa  not  desirable  on  its  own  account,  for  It  often  was  a  source 


tfMhKpptnaK."  "W^,dr,(Mkl/obMMi>tbatkiMirMli»BU7lBMawaMM 
ptodw*  unlwppiiMH,  I  alkiw.  But  npoa  the  wbok,  kBowMga,  ferM,la  ear- 
Uiafy  M  o^tt*  wliidi  emj  mai  Kmld  wi*  to  atWD,  ahlMK^  pstom  ^ 
maj  Mt  take  tka  trouUe  iim—ffy  br  atMinlBg  ft.  linoli  might  b*  dons  if  a 
nan  pat  Ua  nlwto  mind  to  ■  paitiealu  atjaet  Bjdirfiig«),NartoBmadaUn> 
nif  Um  gteat  lawjsr  that  be  wai  alknrad  to  be." 

a*  OM  daf  obaarrad,  •'All  knoi^dge  ia  of  itoeif  oT  aoma  Talua.  Tbcra  h 
lUtihg  n  nwuita  or  tnoaarickratda,  that  I  imild  not  tbUkt  know  it  thn  nut. 
h  tba  Nua  maaDer,  all  power  of  vbaterer  sort,  h  of  itMlf  dedraUe.  A  am 
toMld  aot  Mibnit  to  bam  a  raSa  fJ  bfa  wife,  or  bii  wtfb'anaid;  bM  if  ft  men 
wiA  tumid  obtain  ^  ke  weald  MiMr  wiali  to  be  able  to  ben  a  raffle." 
muo  BOBMoa  (ibm  vbmxt  vuxam  bchoou)  amo  pamm  turhut  at 


Of  edocatloD  at  the  Fnblia  School^  Johnaon  displayed  the  advantagee  and 
lUMdvaotagee  in  a  luminotu  manner ;  bat  bis  argmnoDti  preponderated  moch 
in  bror  of  the  beneflC  whkb  a  bojr  of  good  parte  might  receive  at  one  of  than. 

"At  a  great  achool  there  is  all  tbe  iplendor  and  iUumination  of  menj  mindi; 
tbe  radiance  of  all  ie  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  eadi.  Bat 
w«  niDit  own  that  neither  •  doll  boy,  nor  an  (die  boy,  will  do  so  w^  at  a  great 
adioal  ai  at  a  prirate  one.  For  at  a  greet  adiool,  there  are  alwaje  boyi  enoogb 
to  do  aaeUy,  who  are  aulBdent  to  keep  ap  the  credit  of  tbe  aohool;  and  after 
wUpping  b^ng  tried  to  Do  puipoae,  the  doll  or  idle  boya  are  left  at  the  emd  if 
the  claaa,  having  the  appearance  of  going  throng^  the  oodim^  bvt  leamiag 
nothing  at^l.  Soch  boye-maydo  well  at  a  private  acbocd,  when  conatant 
attention  ia  paid  to  Aiaa,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  qoeetion  of  pob- 
Uo  or  private  education  (a  not  [Hoperiy  a  general  onc^  but  whether  one  or  the 
other  ia  beat  lor  my  eon." 

At  another  lime  heaud,  "Then  la  now  loea  Soggiiif  in  onr  great  adioola 
than  formerly,but  then  teae  ia  leaned  there ;  «o  that  what  tiie  boya  get  at  one 
tnd  eod  they  loae  at  the  other,"  Yet  more,  he  observed,  waa  learned  hi  pnUie 
than  in  private  eoboola,  from  emnlatian;  "there  U  tbe  collieion  of  mind  with 
alnd,  or  the  ladtance  of  many  mlnda  pcnnting  to  one  oenter-" 
BKrnnacaVTB  AMD  sova.nta  D(  mtlciTKur. 

"  I  hate  bj-roeda  in  edocatlon.  Education  is  *•  well  known,  and  haa  long  beea 
•a  well  known,  aa  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prematurely 
wise  ia  uaeleaa  labor.  Sdi^ioee  tbey  have  more  knowledge  at  Qve  or  six  yean 
than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it?  It  wUI  be  loat  befoie  it  ia 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  ao  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  never  be 
repaid.    Too  much  la  expected  from  preoodty,  and  too  little  perfonned.    Kin 

waa  an  imtaaoe  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate  I    In 

msrryli^  a  little  Presbyterian  patMn,  who  keqpa  an  in&nt  boarding  achool,  ao 
that  all  her  employment  now  la, 

■  To  •oeth  Iwle,  aad  cbrontcit  null  bwr." 
Sw  tdla  tbe  children,  'thlalaaeat,  and  that  U  a  dog  with  ibnr  legend  a  tail ; 
toe  there  1  yon  are  moch  better  than  a  (?at  ora  dog,  Itvyou  can  ipeak.'  I  am 
alwayi  tbr  getting  a  boy  fbrward  in  his  learning;  fbr  that  Is  a  lure  good.  I 
woold  let  him  at  flret  read  any  En^iah  book  whldi  happens  to  engage  hia  at- 
tootton ;  becaun  yon  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brotight  bim 


have  entertainment  from  a  book.    Hell  get  bettor  books  aKenrud.^  ' 


it  bTm  |A 


JehJuon  adriMil  ib.  SauwOi  not  t»r«lM  fai  tte  adHMiaaef  UsdMkbML 
"Llfo  will  not  IwK  NOBamBnt;  you  nuat  do  u  otbsr  pMpls  da  AbOt«»ll 
WKUibwjourohildnoooHtMitlytotolllbebvth;  if  « tUng  bappmad  at  aw 
window,  and  tboy,  wiwK  nlidlog  U^  mt  tUtttbappaoad  at  aaoiber,  do  Mt  tot 
-ikpaM,  tMUiaitaotl7ot)«ok  Uwn;  jondoDetkMnrwbecadaria^imfton  kndi 
will  end."  Bmwiu.  "ItnaymBie  to  the  door:  andwtm  odo*  aoaecanat 
liat  aUrMiwl  iBooe  niiiiiMMlanm.  UMvbjdagnealMTaTfadMM  to  ba  to- 
tally aSxaat  Atan  what  nally  bi^vansd."  A  ladr  In  ttia  oattpuij,  atom 
GuKT  WM  bspUleUof  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  tUt,  and  Tentorad  to  my,  "K^, 
Uiia  U  too  mucii.  If  Mr.  Jotmaon  ahoold  fcatid  me  to  drink  tea  t  wooU  aeat- 
ptr,  IS  I  atKMld  IM  tbe  raftraint  only  Iwk*  •  day;  but  littla  ivktleaa  !■ 
aanatiTe  moat  baffea  a  thouaalid  timea  a  day,  if  one  ia  not  peipatnally  watcb- 
ing.  JoHsaOK.  "WeU,  Hadam,andyouoQghttobepeTpetDaUywatdiliiB.  It 
la  toon  ftOHi  carsIeasDeM  about  Initli  than  flam  intantloaal  lying  tbal  Uiere  h 
■0  much  &Jaehood  in  the  world." 

Talking  of  inatniclioD,  "People  hare  now-a-daya  got  a  ittange  opinion  tbat 
ereiy'tbiiigdioaldbe  taogfatby  lectnrea.  Now  lean  not  aee  tbat  leetarw can 
do  80  mn<A  good  as  readii^  the  book*  ftom  wbicb  Uio  leatuna  are  taken.  I 
know  notbiog  tbat  can  be  beat  tauf^t  by  lecturea,  except  yrhen  esperimetiti 
■re  to  be  tbown.  You  may  teaoh  (hemiitty  by  leotDree)  you  might  teatdi 
making  or  ahoM  by  tectorul" 

"Bdocatioain  Et^land  baa  bem  in  dangw  (f  bdng  bnrt  by  two  of  itagreot- 
Wt  men,  ICUton  and  Locke.  UUton'a  plan  ia  Impracticable,  and  I  suppose  hM 
norer  been  tried;  Lodu'a  Ifitncy,  baa  b««i  tried  often  enoog^i,  but  ta  veiy  im- 
perfect; it  ^res  too  mwdi  on  one  aide,  and  too  little  ex,  tbeMbor:  it  glrea  too 
little  to  litentare." 

OOKFCttll.   miSHMEHT    BT  TBI   KBOtMUSTtn. 

nie  maater  of  a  poblio  achool  at  CwopbeU-town,  In  Sootland,  had  been  aui- 
pendad  from  hia  ofllce,  on  a  diarge  ag^nHt  him  of  having  uaed  immoderate  and 
«fa«l  correctloa.  lb.  Botnrell  was  engaged  to  plead  the  canae  of  tbe  maaler, 
and  ooDBolted  Dr.  Jofaoaon  on  tbe  lal^eot,  who  made  Uie  (bUowins  obaerraliona : 
"The  di«i^  la,  that  he  baa  naed  Immodente  and  cruel  coireotion.  Cnrection 
initaelC  ianotcniel;  children,  being  not  reasonahle,  can  begoremed  coily  bf 
fear.  To  impnaa  thia  leer,  ia  therefore  one  of  tbe  Stel  dntlea  ot  thcae  who  hare 
tbe  care  of  chQdren.  It  is  tbe  doty  of  a  parent,  and  hu  nerer  been  thoogbt 
InoonalateDt  with  parental  tendemeM.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
faigheat  ezaltadon  when  he  is  loco  parentit.  Tet,  aa  good  tbinga  become  evil 
by  exceas,  correction,  by  bdng  immodentt^  may  beccme  crueL  Bat  when  is 
correction  tmmoderateT  When  ft  ia  more  (Veqnent  or  more  aeveie  than  ia  re- 
qidred  ad  mmiandum  tl  doemdum,  for  refbimation  and  inatruct'ton.  Ho  sererity 
Is  and  which  oba^nai^  make*  necpaanry;  for  tbe  greatest  cruelty  would  bo  to 
Jiirfit,  and  leave  tte  sdiolar  too  careleaa  for  initructioo,  and  loo  mudi  baldened 
Ibr  npTOoC  Locke,  in  hia  treaUse  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap- 
ptaoae,  wfaowblpped  aninllut  eight  timea  before  ihabadaobdned  it;  forbad 
■he  stopped  at  tbe  serentb  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  aayi  he,  would  have 
been  rained.  The  degreea  of  obatinacy  In  young  minds  are  very  diObrent;  aa 
JUftrant  must  be  the  degrees  of  peraeTerlngaeTerity.  A  stnbbom  scholar  must 
be  ooirected  tiH  he  ia  sabdoed.  The  diadplioe  of  a  school  la  mUitaty.  Then 
aoiHt  aither  ba  Dnbounded  licmoe  «  abai^nts  authority.    The  nustorirtiopnn- 


labM,  not  odI^  couolti  tba  Aitan  htpi^nm  of  bin  mho  ta  tbe  immediate  mb- 
jtct  of  correotloD,  bat  be  propigatce  obedience  tbroagfa  tbe  whole  adiool,  ted 
e«UbH«b««  regobuitj  hj  exMDtriwy  Justice.  The  rtctorinu  vbttinttry  of  >  (bb- 
gle  boy  would  make  hta  Ihtora  RideaTon  oT  nfomation  or  iiwtnicliDD  totally 
bMOMnal:  obatluMT  theretbre  mut  nerer  be  TictorionaT  Tet  it  b  well  known, 
that  tbere  aometliDea  occnra  ft  euUen  and  bardj  leaolutloii,  that  Liuf^  at  all 
""■■""  panWuDent,  and  bfda  deflanae  to  all  cotninon  degreee  of  paiiL  Dor- 
ncUoii  mmt  be  pnqionloiiBd  to  occMiona.  Tbe  flexible  will  be  refonoed  bj 
gentle  discipline,  aiul  tfa«  reftaetorj  must  be  mbdaed  hj  hanlter  mMliod&  Ate 
dCRnea  or  Bcbolastlc,  ai  oT  tnUiteTT  puniahment,  no  stated  rnlea  can  aacertdu. 
Umnat  boenbroed  till  itoTerpowen  temptation;  till atnbbornneM  beooiBM 
flexible,  and  ptrrenetwea  ragular.  Cuitom  aed  raaaon  bare,  indeed,  set  somt 
boonda  to  sdlolaatio  penaltice :  (te  Bchooltoatter  inflict*  no  capital  pamihmnit^ 
nor  MiforcM  fail  e^cti  by  either  death  or  matOalion.  "Bia  dril  law  bia  wte^ 
dstermlDed,  that  a  auater  who  strikea  at  a  ecbolar'a  eye  aball  be  considered  H 
atifflinaL  But  punitbineDts,  howerer  wrera,  that  produce  oo  lae^g  eitH,  xatj 
be  jnit  and  reaaonaUe,  because  tbey  nx^  b«  neccMaiy.  Boeb  hare  been  tbe 
ponUuMnta  used  by  tbe  lebodiiiaiier  accnsed.  No  eefaotar  haa  gooe  flnoi  Um 
•ItlMf  blind  or  lame,  w  with  any  tf  bis  llmba  or  power*  iqjored  or  imp^red. 
They  were  Irregular,  and  he  pnMshed  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  be  en- 
forced  bia  puniahment  But,  however  proToked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limlla 
of  moderation,  (br  he  Inflicted  nothing  beyond  pTeaent  pain ;  and  bow  mo<^h  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  Is  so  little  able  to  determine  at  thoM  who  hare  de- 
termined againat  bim — tbe  parenta  of  the  ofleoden.  It  baa  been  uid,  that  be 
uwd  unprecedented  and  ImproperfaulranMnlBofcorTectioD.  Of  ttii  accuaalion 
the  meaning  i«  not  very  easy  to  be  Ibtmd.  No  inatroment  of  ooirectioa  b  more 
I>roper  than  another,  but  a«  il  is  better  adapted  to  pradnca  pieaent  pain  without 
laatiog  miacbiet  Whatever  were  his  instrument^  no  laating  mischief  haa  cs- 
med ;  and  therefore,  bowerer  unusual,  la  bands  so  cautious  they  were  propv. 
It  baa  been  objected,  that  be  admits  the  cbar^  of  crual^,  by  produdng  no 
evidence  to  confbteL  Let  It  be  consideTed,  that  his  acfaolara  are  either  disponed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  oontinne  to  inhabit  tbe  pUce  in  which  they  were  bivd. 
nioae  who  are  dispeiaed  can  not  be  found;  those  who  remainare  the  aonaof 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  wh<Hn  Uieir  fatbon  an 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enml^  of  th^  btben  ^ovee  tbe  JosUoe 
of  the  charge,  it  mmt  be  consideTed  how  often  experience  diows  nt,  Ibat  nun 
who  are  aogry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  litUe  kindnesi 
In  a  town  (^  low  trade,  aman  who  lives  by  learning  la  regarded;  and  howim- 
pUctUy,  where  the  hihabitaati  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-towo,  it  is  easy  fbr  one  of  tbe  prindpai 
inhabitants  to  malce  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  theuudTaa  with 
Inugtna^  grlevancea.  It  la  easy  fbr  them  to  opprew  a  man  power  than  tbam- 
selves ;  and  natural  to  aaaert  the  dignity  of  richer  by  penisting  In  npprrwiinn  " 
Upon  tbe  sune  aubject,  Mr.  Boiwell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  Interfere  between  a  master  and  bis  acholara ;  nor  do  I  see  how  yon 
can  fix  the  degree  of  teverltj  that  a  muter  may  use."  JoiWBOii.  "  Vhj,  ^, 
on  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obetinacy  and  MgUgenoe  of  tbe  acbidaii^  yen 
on  not  flx  tbe  degree  of  severity  of  (he  matter.  Severity  muat  be  ceolinasd 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured."  i     ,iriiiL> 

(TobeMonniitd.)  I-'    '     A'^-HH^K 


Xn.    BERNARD   OVSRBERQ. 


BxutAitD  (HntBiRa,  whose  life  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
value  of  a  devout  and  self-deaying  teacher  of  teacben,  was  born  in 
the  vill^e  of  Hoekel,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Pnuiia,  in 
May  1T&4.  Hi*  father  was  a  pedlar,  but  gave  his  son  the  best  op- 
portnnities  of  edncation  in  the  rilli^  school,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Q;rmDaaium  at  Hbeine,  for  which  he  was  fitted  b;  a  cler;^yiuan  in  a 
neighboring  town,  to  whom  be  walked  every  day  in  spite  of  had 
roads  and  weather.  As  the  development  of  his  facaltiea  was  not 
rapid,  and  bis  att^nments  on  entering  the  GymDAsiaai  were  not  np 
to  the  average  standard,  he  was  put  near  the  foot  of  his  class.  This 
only  stimulated  his  industry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  was 
before  all  his  companions  in  religious  knowledge,  correct  condnct, 
and  Latin,  and  eqnal  to  the  best  in  other  studies.  After  finishing 
his  gymnasial  course,  ho  commenced  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  Catholic  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Monster,  pay- 
ing bis  way  by  his  earning*  as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  the 
town.  In  1 780,  he  was  ordained  to  tbe  ministry,  and  first  officiated 
as  priest  at  Voltlagc,  within  a  few  miles  of  tiis  birthplace. 

Iq  ITGO,  ha  became  officiating  viiisr  of  Evcnvink^  and  many  i>ivii  yi  van 
ruroeoibcT  blii  power*  u  ■  ipirilnal  guide  •Oil  tcnoher,  and  Ihr  b:>i<'.^4>  u'lijdi 
•tiepdud  him.  Ilii  chief  snxiely  wu  fur  the  rcKijiiMU  eUuotuu  at  Uiu  cliitdn-n 
of  the  psriih.  and  thii  at  hia  reqiwat  waa  wholly  giicu  up  to  him  by  ihe  n.'eiui'.  In 
three  y»n  hja  minner  of  teaching  becameao  periVol,  llut  IhemintKcr  I'rinue  Fatv- 
Icuberg  waa  induced  lo  think  d  appointing  hini  to  the  nuniial  whool*  at  MuiiMcr. 
Unt.fint  be  dirlcrnilD«l  to  htw  the  leaching  hiinaelf.  and  gelling  inln  lii«  carriaga 
on  Sunday,  when  te  kiiev  Orerherg  would  cau^hiw,  ha  tiJd  the  pnal  biiya  to 
bring  him  lu  Evenvinkel  exactly  at  two  o'ct.>ck.  Ha  thua  gut  into  liie  aharch 
lOHiliwTved,  and  iintcDing  uonecn,  (uund  hi*  eipeotatiun  cioceded,  oud  theivlijra 
"■"■''  iiately.     Onrborg'a  diapnailioD  and  hunitlily  in  ''      ' 

I  ooBntrymen  wbo  vura  allaubnj  U)  him.  but  th 
....  hia  vioar-geDcral,  (whieli  Funlcnberg  then  wM., 

bu  bad  only  to  comply.  On  b«ng  deaired  lo  nwne  hia  own  nlary,  hit  maiiMJ 
■riiad  only  fur  2U0  ihalota,  (about  tI5U,J  with  board  and  ludgiog  in  the  cpiaoopal 
■euiinarr  at  MimHer.  Ue  entered  this,  Manh,  1783,  and  Iwra  ho  died  la  prin- 
aipai,  in  IS16. 

Tm  leading  object  of  hia  laleriwane  with  all,  both  old  and  yoong,  wiih  whom 
be  cwno  in  contact,  wa*  lo  im|^t  and  oultjvnte  ■  apirilaal  principle ;  s  priouiiJe 
am"'r'g  from  God'a  B|Mril  and  ooDlinnally  nooriahed  bj  il  alone,  wliibt  be  bcliwed 
llie  meaoa  (m  obtaining  thia  lo  be  clear  and  impretalve  viewa  of  tha  truth  and 
Mwer  of  the  Chrialian  reEgiuD  laid  deeply  in  the  charaoter  dDrins  ohildhood. 
n*  tduko  and  intarooota*  between  Gud  and  naan  alber  by  natural  or  rer.ealod 
mttt-T  was  Itia  mvt  ohjeot  of  hit  Inttruolion,  and  beins  to  pervaded  by  thia  god- 
liwaaa  liiliwiilf,  hit  pll|iih  hnf  mii  in  aame  degree  vanned  ^  it.  "  Only  that  wbieh 
eoaua  fran  lb*  heart  eaa  reaoh  the  heart,"  wta  a  &vorita  laying  of  hia ;  and  all 
wlw  have  beard  Um,  ^rea  In  aUtii^  that  ■  tone  of  obeerfbl  piety  iMiiMd  » 


tion,  Ao.,  whikt  Iha  inldleotul  faoollin  Am 


Inldleotul  faoollin  Am  inSapiA  « 
tba  wiD,wbM  tlM  moni  boddni 

■  gMcnD*  WM,  ha  avoidad  A*  « 


s-trSi,- 


MbflroBimit  bat  la  tha  MDitbo' pacnhc*  and  ROatlered  oonnllT 

* 1  b]P  UMren,  who,  leaohiaK  in  winlct,  ratariMd  to  Aite 

ht  tha  BTMlaal  noinbar  or  tbam  « 


J  cdllfMtes  tha  Msa^  af  dOdna  M  te 
wpMHe  of  ihair  ndtefiug,  and  atill  nn(«,  their  aiard  powsa.  Ha  •arer  began 
■rithabatnot  tniiha  of  Nligioa,  dto^  bat  with  the  im^inatiM  Htd  aetadcqwri- 
•Ma  oT  tha  ahildrm ;  •>  tlut  tha  anan  waa  iM  mere  worda  or  noliooa  ct  ths' 
mamatj,  bat  tba  enkgucnt  of  eoatiiig  tdaaa.  Hli  oli^aat  na*  Mt  an  amefc  to 
nliii  iiiiiiiiiliiiii,  aa  M  gi*e  (OiA  inibrmatioa  and  aneh  Tiewa  of  thioga,  aa  would 
litm  sM  aH  Aa  good  and  MsUble  pcfak  of  Aa  (b«aet«r,  asd  rtfreaa  tha 
eaatMc;.  s 

IHm  oi&aB  of  aehixriaiMtar  Id  the  dktriet  of  Huoiter,  wai  at  dMt  time  perfcnned 
)■  the  mom  popoloaa  pariahea  bj'  men  wbo,  intendnig  to  be  eka^men,  bad  gniM 
Ihwogh  •  part  at  the  atodiea  M  tha  gpmtmam,  Md  thai  Mopped  fcr  w  ~  * 
monef,  lahnla,  or  other  ooaaea  t  bat  la  the  amilker 
plaaea,  H  waa  perfbrmed  bjr  bbcrera,  who,  teaohiaf 
work  ia  aoiamcr.  Bjr  br  tha  gnalaal  naoibar  oi 
Imottolaitd  anfitibr  anybteOigmt  UadiinKi  tat  their  paj  waa  poor  in  pnpcr- 
ttoa,  aad  tnaoy,  IwTing  no  roam,  node  w»  of  aoaia  bahe&oaae,  or  cren  an  old 

iilwiiiil  nil! 1  ■■Inn.  Ill  rt Ill  iilulm  iif  winter.    Ts  teD0  tham  to  an  iaMr- 

aal  inprovenieiit,  FDnMenberg  benn  with  ao  eilava)  <at« :  and  Ibr  ilua,  ooamiia- 
■icated  Orerban  to  ndt  all  the  Tillage  achool*  of  the  £AieL  Boom  of  Ae  bad, 
■aperflnoaa,  aMrnnficenaed  wera  eloaed,  and  imleaj  of  two  or  Ihrae  inBOBWBiit, 
one  more  oonTCDiant  eraoledi  then  every  adnohnaM*  who  iManA  hitmtU  Ibr 
anminatioo,  and  paaaad  it  wedHabljr,  had  a  yearly  aalary  aeearad  him  of  trnmOf, 
thof^,  or  eren  farty  Ihdera,  (eaoh  dioat  TS  oMito,)  aaoordiaf  to  Iha  popala&m  of 
hi*  paiiab.  The  examination  wia  to  be  repeated  etery  three  yeara,  ud  they  irtw 
wiahed  to  improre  thenadvaa  wera  adriaed  to  altMid  dta  tMnnal  aohool  at  Hnn- 
a(er.  Tha  eapeaaM  of  duaatteadanoa  wera  aU  to  be  paid  far  tbaoi;  aodia  order 
that  thMa  i^f^t  be  do  materid  oaiitoion  of  ibeir  aehool  diifiei,  the  itwimiaaoe  at 
the  Dormal  aoboid  waa  TeMrioted  to  the  onial  time  of  their  Taoatioo,  fhxn  Aofoat 
SI,  to  Iha  beginning  irfNavambfr.    On  tUe  being  aaWiid,  (ran  twenty  to   " - 


a  and  iueapod^  fir  Itamlng ; 


rine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  lira,  be  fautniotad  Aem  in  iM  principlea  of  tea^ 
Ing,  la  religion,  In  Seiiptare  hlrtory,  in  reading,  writing,  and  ariuunetlo.  Ha 
oacaMly  prapated  himadf  fcr  thk,  l^one  and  a  naif  hoor'aatady;  andheifiest 
Ae  real  t/  Ae  day  in  reading  wiA  the  moat  backward.  HopeleB  aa  aH  thta 
troobla  wemed  at  fint,  in  a  few  yeare  the  reeolb  wot  Tiab  in  bleniga. 

Aa  waa  mentimed  in  the  introdnctiOT,  Ortrbenr'i  aeol  tar  Aa  wd&re  of  Aa 
Ignorant  poor  prodnoed  in  many  oAera  a  rimilar  (eSag.  Pnpih  aomi  came  to  hia 
leotorea  whoaa  farrait  wiih  waa  to  beeooM  eSeient  OirioliBi  teoebami  Ilia 
amnpla  of  Aeae  tnflnmaed  aoma  of  the  mora  hideknt;  and  tnaa;  of  Ae  adnri- 
maaliwa  attinfliij  him,  not  only  aa  lonaaagoiTammentpnd  Aoreipenaca,  batfiv 
many  yeara  aftccworda.    Ignoraat  ana  mpaUicd  *a  ware  Ae  greateat  nninbcr 

and  affeetfon  when  they  *aw  hk  eaAnaUe  dM(«Mw  diine  fbrth  In  H 
•ad  IHendEneaa.  Ihnr  atn^ea  oommanoed  wiA  n^er;  and  the  dnUeat'licaM 
Bnat  hare  been,  tn  eome  degree,  mored  when  Oranerg  entered  oad  begn 
*•  Come,  Ho^  Gboot ;»  wfaibt  b  tfniFikity  of  nunnor,  Ua  want  of  all  appearanoa 
tl  alady  or  leandng,  wiA  hia  power  and  fcrror,  atonoh  eren  thoaa  reoat  aoeoa- 
toated  to  pmAinK  Ihe  aooroe  from  wbeooa  be  obtained  aH  Aia  may  bs  aean 
fromardeia  hia  diary. 

"  Let  ia  ercTf  tUng,  lit,  Aa  lore  of  God  be  Ae  moringprineiple ;  3d,  Ae  wfli 
ofOed  Aani£iwidae)  Sd,  Ae^oryofOod  thooid.  When  tUa  ia  done,  Aan 
wiK  Iboa  walk  bc£re  Ood  and  be  peifhot"  Or  more  eooaoiaaly, "  Do  and  aAr 
•vary  ibhg  ftotn  )»*•  to  Ood,  aaoordlng  to  God'airill  and  God>agla(y.'*  Again, 
H ^ve,tT»I,  at  the  end  of  Aeeootoe,  baring  linked  Ood  far  l^aqipott, 


A«.,head^  "In'prerioaa  y< 

nT«wiipowin,andimore  iBeEnalion  to  Aevnidtyof  plcaringBMtL    lUaraar 


muumBonumam.  aK 

IkskHtglvni  r   rifcjii|iii  fiiBiig  iif  iiij  iiiriBiiiB,  iiiir ■Hiliii  i  k'rain, 

ndgrcoter dean  to  plava^liee ml;," 

frM  xdiool,  will  b*  M 


m^wawmewwliptathiwin^iiwllini,  OTwifcr  taadlng  Ih*  (AiMtm  of  iha 


Mkidi  be  perltaniMd  the  teaik  of  U 
^QBMOD,  MdpytitBkriTlhlirflheyonwnoininnplcHtte. 

"Apdl  19.  ITM.  1  Ihnk  Thee,  O  F«3>er  fn  bcMW,  to  Iha  atrtMlh  Hm 
pTCM  Hie  wW  ioMrmtiiig  A«  oUVliwi  jroterdn  Ibr  Ibe  SM  eomnMidoii  i  ma- 
port.  O  Jons,  Ibon  whom  Tlicni  hart  Uioa  fed  iriih  tl^'  <Mi  and  Uaod  t  enplMJ 
W  mj  gne«  wfaM  tbmagh  my  1mA  or  tluin  wm  ^Ht^aitog  in  ih«ir  Itewto  to 
IW  t  ud  hdp  ma  to  araid  thoae  bulta  in  htore.  I  b^n  too  late  to  wMk 
tbdr  condaet,  in  ordtr  to  know  tbdr  hearto,  md  an  prepare  tbem  for  thy  adTwrt 
I  for  waded  myaeJf  I  oonld.  mnke  amends  by  njr  inMnutioa,  dioagb  thta  erl- 
daatly  rcqoina  ohoerralioii  of  IhscharMlerbiWa.  Thon  kmnFcat,  iodced,  tint  I 
sAon  itron  to  iuatmot  them  Erom  the  pqnst  motiTta  ;  but  how  often,  when  Math 
fatK,  did  Tanilj  oonae  In,  and  how  oA  set  oomoMnd  ortr  ual  I  KreqneMly  ob- 
awred  thia  at  the  thne,  and,  MraggflrwwaDat  It,  got  eonfUaed,  obseure,  and 
igjored  the  ehSdnn  in  toBMajmtaoe.  ORen,  when  ni  c9f4iTe  by  tani^,  I  aid 
tnnediiDg  or  left  aonwlhinfr  nnUid,  whidi  I  wooid  not  have  done,  had  thy  fltory 
and  the  aalvatiaD  of  the  children  becai  my  1040  oliieot ;  and  thia  wne  partioalarly 
tbe  ewe  whai  Mtwger*  were  preaenl 

"WritiDs  oat  ae  much  aa  poevUe  preriondy  wia  aome  mltginri  agalnatthh 
felly,  tfacn^  ft  look  away  ttom  the  freedom  and  more  toadiSng  rimpKoity  of  dM 


pended  not  ao  nraoh  on  n^  own  oondact,  >■  <m  the  remit  of  the  Ktliifaelion  it  gfn 
to  dtbera ;  and  altbtngh  Iitniwled  agatnat  all  of  thia,  it  wat  not  ao  tameitly  M  1 
o«glit  tahiTe  done.  O  Lord  JeatM,  bate  mercy  upon  mo,  •odbtot  ont  M  ny 
niadeedit    MahameaelMnhewt,  andaoahafl  I  taniA  thy  bAeatiiy  wt^t 

"  In  ordsr  to  avoid  theae  fcaHa  n  Mar*,  I  will  turn  Mke  down  the  naoiea  tt 
dnae  who  wSl  probaUy  attend  the  comiDDlrioa  next  year  (  ao  that  I  may  ohaer»e 
theataleof  tfadr  heart  and  mind,  during  the  whole  time.  I  will  pray  for  them; 
■nd  when  I  think  it  will  do  good,  I  wilt  mentka  them  in  theptibBopn^ereof  (he 
iduoL  But,  Lord,  how  can  I  have  tUa  liagleneaa  of  view  t  IVn  tatmt  give  h, 
Bod  the  atrength  to  act  acooTdingiy  ;  I  will  fight,  nnwiHiog  tboogh  I  be,  and  do 
lioa  grant  that  I  may  andnre  the  fight  to  tbe  end  1" 

~      ■  '        ,      .         .   ., ip^g       ^ 

Ua  plan  of  tnahb^ln 


prindidea  of  monl  phihaophy  on  wUch  teamen  ooght  to  pn>M«d.  Hia  power 
of  iBnalnti*«  namtMMi  being  vtry  great,  ha  oonld,  whoi  neeeaarr,  fill  vp  the 
deudia  of  the  piolnre  bd  Uthnilly,  that  eriry  one  entered  into  it,  and  wonld  prob- 
ably rccdkct  anne  example  from  their  own  eipeiienoe.    Onee,  when  IButra- 


cried  ont  in  low  German,  "Oh,  Hr.  Orerberg,  that  ia  juet  what  la  done  amotigrt 
iNi"  Froqnentiy  Ua  piotirea  were  U^Wr  oomieal,  bat  reapect for  bim  waa  aucfa 
m  to  pterent  ny  am  giving  way  (o  their  ndlnga.  In  short,  aoeh  waa  the  varied 
talent  abown  In  ISa  ledsrea,  that  pcnona  qidte  indiflerent  to  tbe  aotjeot  woold 
cnnrd  to  hear  tbcm. 

Orerberg  vraa  an  admiter  of  natare  In  the  hiabat  and  noUeat  eetiae,  and  hi 
be  wondet*  of  iweaDon  be  aaw  a  repraaentatfon  of  the  Ddty.  Breiy  leaf,  evwy 
tbwer  waa  to  Um  a  prvof  of  the  power,  and  soodneaa,  and  iriadom  of  God,  and 
b«  mut  have  aoewtomed  himaelf  to  ttfae  Ua  vfewf  from  tbe  nealorc  to  the  Crea- 
tor ftam  Ua  «aAeat  yeot*,  it  having,  aa  he  tM,  beoome  a  aeeond  natara  to  Mm. 
He  CBnieady  tmprtaaed  npon  the  teachoa  tbe  (riooa  coBsderattin  of  tbe  worfca  of 
creation,  giving  them  dlreedaos  for  it,  and  nrging  Ihem  to  torn  the  attoition  (rf  the 
ohOdren  to  tfaMn  m  early  m  poMibla.  He  Uiodg^  that  a  teaeber  hi  Ae  ooartry 
oogfat  mil  lailiiliiillT  tf  give  hii  Ihwoiu  in  tile  ofien  air,  and  ao  teaoh  tbe  lAll^en  to 
nharrrr  for  Owmaeivta  tbe  end  for  which  every  Mag  ia  made,  and  bow  pariMlj 


A'Oo^lc 


*>  tkwi  ihe  eianplasf  frModUacM,  bwnilitf,  BDdpatieiHN  which  Orerbei^  ihowed 
tmnfd  tltwmlTai ;  m  wbra  ha*iiig  twioe  tieiiij  eipkiued  aouM  very  liiiitil* 
thing,  he  woald  qniellj  go  orer  ll  tgiia,  if  (In  uncr  of  the  pun!  mads  it  probe 
U*  It  WM  VM  olMTlf  oonipnbcDdad,  ind  that  tba  other  poplb  ifoald  aao  in  pno- 
tia*  what  k  meuit  by  mlMjuiag  a  utjaM  to  th«  power*  of  eomprriuMUMi  of  the 


IW  hutraotiali  waa  alwaji  aloaed  by  dim  of  Ihe  chnrah  hymiia  to  whioh  be  wta 


M  bj  Iha  Qtrnuia  hymn  in  the  eroniDg  aerrioe  of  a  villue  ohnroh.  "  Were 
1  omeialiiig  prieat,  [aid  he,)  ]  would  alwan  on  iDeh  a  Garman  liiatij 
lad  of  a  Latiii  vopct.    How  impraMiie  ia  that  one  beginning  '  EaTe  pi^, 

At  Qm  OMtda^on  of  theaoowe,  Iha  aadeata  were  emnJBBJ,  md  pnnUed  whli 
ailaaliiMia,  and  aahaaqinllT  promolad  aMordlng  to  Aeir  BMriL 

Thoa  waa  ha,  nndar  Ood,  not  nardy  the  Ibuder  bot  the  aapporter  of  a  lyatem 
at  edsoMiaa  riob  in  bMaga  to  hi*  qovnlty,  but  boUei  thb  he  had  alia  the 
pecqliar  merit  of  edaoaling  a  ebaa  of  femata  teaehwa  to  whioh  probably  there  it 
nothing  (imiiar  daewhere.  Yonog  women,  not  fFom  noooariqr  bnt  pieq',  attended 
mna  <rf  hia  taotan*  In  the  normal  «ahaol,  and  hi*  oaleohiuig  in  um  (ne  ■obod, 
and  the  majoritf  naMoK  nbaeqnent  temptation*  to  gire  np  their  labon,oootiniied 
dsToted  to  Ihem  tbroi^  Uft.  Tbeie  were  appoioled  to  diflerent  girli'  aohoid*, 
and  Iha  raaalH  were  ao  good,  and  anbaa<|aeBlly  lo  notoriona,  that  many  ot  lliem 
wen  ■eat  fijr  into  other  ooawtrie*,  whBi*  other*  «*  rmien  or  goreraa****  beetune 
blfinp  to  prirata  ftmDiea.  He  mad  lo  My  that  wooien  nitde  b^tcr  teaoheta 
than  men,  am  b*  legretted  exoeadinriy  that  than  waa  no  nonpal  aohool  eetab- 
lidicd  lot  tbem  at  the  mow  fime  with  that  at  BOi«n. 

Bti  iutrmtira  in  the  Larraine  oloiater  ■ofaool  ommtlei  in  (oms  hour*  being 
given  three  timea  a  weelt  to  reliffian,  Bible  hiatory,  and  arithmetia  ;  to  tUa,  and 
partioularJy  lo  the  oatoohiMng  the  children  in  Ihe  ohoroh  every  Snoday,  there 
came  penon*  of  all  ranks,  thinking  that  they  then  aaw  in  Orerberg  a  fiidtifnl  PA- 
lawer  of  Him  who  eaid,  "  Snfter  little  children,"  Ao.  How  important  he  felt  thta 
inatnutim)  of  the  children  (a  be,  may  be  aaen  from  ihe  Mowing  extract  Itvm  hi* 

"January  15, 1790.  ^ia  morning  I  went  Into  the  aohool  withont  aoEioient  pr»> 
paratign.  O  Ood  1  bdp  me  to  hnprora  in  Ihi*.  It  i*  ■  deliuioii  to  imi^ne  that 
■ay  thing  ia  more  naoeaaaij  or  ought  to  be  pnferred  to  thia ;  want  of  prqaratioa 
drawa  niaay  ftnlta  aAer  it.  the  laamelion  beoooMa  dry,  ooafiiatd,  wiiliont  point, 
rambliig ;  henoa  ibc  <ihildr«n  are  pmded,  ttwir  atteolioa  dlatraoled,  and  the  em- 
ployment beeomea  diaagraeable  lo  thaoi  and  myaellL  I  mnat  aln  be  rery  cardU 
not  to  go  too  mtKih  into  delailt ;  lalo  too  eilended  riewa,  and  become  too  teamad 
fbr  the  little  onea ;  to  comprehend  and  t^ain  one  good  point  ia  batter  tor  them 
than  to  bear  ten  and  nndoMaad  none  well,  or  to  mia  Ihe  moel  important  whikt 
ihinkirw  of  the  otben. 

"  O  God,  help  me  erar  more  and  more  to  imitate  the  manner  of  teaching  of  thy 
batorad  Son,  ao  dirindy  aim]de,  abort,  olear,  and  cMily  renKrabtred.  Gtant,  that 
before  1  pn^oae  any  thing  to  the  ohildren,  1  may  aak  myadf,  '  la  it  ntoaatrj  I 
'   Itnaafiill^Ialheranotaametlung  more  ttaefnl,  which  on^tto  ■-    -  '-     ■  - 


Hi  /laH 


,  .  .  ,  ,     ,        npropoamsit' 

It,  when  known,  giw  them  on^  an  af^earaiioe  m  learning,  dto.  I    U  to,  away 
with  iV  " 


"  Fehraary  7, 1T90.    Tina  art  teitohing  me,  O  my  God,  more  and  more  for  my 

* ■       -*■        *"  -  Iftar  that  the  leaohing 

^  ,     an  t  am  ampiiaed  at  ita 

,   .  _, , B  I  any,  '  thia  lima  I  ahall  anooeod.'    Ia 

not  thia  an  intimafioo  turn  Ilee,  not  to  traat  on  my  own  alrengtli  t    H^  dij 

— oa  Mp  me  to  tranabte  thia  into  piaatioe.    O  God,  how  many  are  thy  &Tora ; 

■  lo-dqr  I  okavrad  that  Tkn^  ltt«rt  away  my  onul  ImpeiUment  U  olear  and 


"  J-ebraary  7, 1790.  Tbon art teitohing  me, O  my  God, more 
own  experieiMe,  that  of  myaelf  1  oan  do  nothing.  W}ien  I  ftn 
wUch  Thoa  haat  eomnutted  lo  me  wifl  not  go  on  well,  than  t  ai 

■       '  ' al 

In 


inol  mc,  O  Lord,  tbs  pMa,  (aadMWn^  Ibo^  1  ba,  (hni  kniag  ao  frcwMIr 
witlMtood  iL,)  ibe  gnoe,  tkM  is  all  I  do,  pMtH»ilart]r  m  ngarcb  iImm  abildica,  1 
B»y  look  tu  thy  wJJl  alcaa.  O  Vtlhat,  my  Ftiher  in  Chriit  Jmm,  do  Tboo  ba 
vitt  me,  that  1  do  ad  irake  th*  iivtraatioii  of  (hy  linla  odm  needlealy  djffitall, 
giTiug  tl^iii  bard  Ibod  uMtadsfnilki  eha£^  idawad  of  curn  <  attcDding  loontieh 
to  Kiinej  and  iwg<eeliiu[  MlictiL  Tboo  baat  pcrmiUed  ma  to  enKr  npon  a  caw 
wn  of  uutraotioD )  if  it  be  not  batta,  if  k  be  not  tby  will  that  1  ahould  fp  nn 
In  ft,  da  tbou  can  me  back  ;  if  it  be  thy  wiD,  O  make  it  ao  clear  to  me,  that  I  «tt 
Mt,  and  lead  tbe  obUdtaa  into  by-pathi,  fhun  whicb  I  moat  lead  tbam  back  igBin. 
I  «n  onwoMliy  of  tby  bror,  bat  Tlio«  wilt  mm  urn  avay  from  thoe  litthi  ouaa, 
anctifiad  by  the  bluod  of  thy  Sod,  and  banoe  1  rrly  on  thy  Mitoanoe  May  I  ba 
wildly  thine,  and  ao  (ki  ncae  tv  diy  hooor  and  ihegaodofatbMB.  Ob,  nay  not 
the  truM  whiaho(hetBplio«hiBMlMdiM|ipaiBlrd." 

Tha*  did  OTcrb«Tg  perioral  tbe  apfiwcally  Mmple  and  eai^  da^  of  tcacbiad 
ebildrni  with  a  deep  aad  hdy  ewneWow,  ai  io  God'i  rf^it,  tod  in  the  MnmMb 
iriMined  by  prayer.  He  knew  and  ooofnaed  vbat  an  inqiottant  oharga  ia  iha 
(dnoetiMi  of  yoatb  in  prayo  and  fflkf  inlarcoona  with  God. 

Such  waa  liii  earnr^nrm  in  the  eoomioa  daily  tMohing,  and  Omo  Mimi^  ibr 
which  he  prayed,  attended  it,  not  merelT  on  tbe  aanatim  bearta  of  the  young,  bat 
■      "      "   ■  m  doubled  »h««  tha 

we  ba*a  aaid  before, 

the  nainea  of  (he  probable  oommnnkianta  ■  year  betire,  and  began  aafetblly  to 
(^KTre  the  itaia  ofcach^and  direct  them  aecordiiuj;:  the  more  immediale  iit- 
atnxlion  wa*  Wi^na  dnrtng  an  boor  and  a  half  dany  daring  Laot,  lUI  the  Third 
Sondey  after  Biaiar.  Be  then  gave  thea  •  OMnpeudium  of  the  dootrinea  at 
CbrirtianitT,  and  to  guard  binaelf  againrt  digrwiona,  ha  wrote  oat  UalMtnreaat 
length  daily.  Theae  were  attended  by  many  adnh  bearera,  particularly  of  tha 
theological  itodeata,  many  of  whom  carried  awajr  the  matter  In  dieir  note  hooka, 
bowerer  little  the;^  might  be  warmed  by  all  tha  jHcty  which  animated  the  aathor. 
On  Tbondaji  and  Snnilayi  during  Lent,  no  ■tnuiguri  were  adtnided,  becaoaa 
'  thcae  dayi  were  deroted  to  repetition  and  examtnalioD  in  pTerkiiia  lenona.  Be- 
■dca  thk  pnblio  teaching,  be  imtrnoted,  eihinted,  and  warned  them  iu)eeaHii|lj 
ki  pliTate,  aocorduig  to  the  cbaractar  and  circomalanoea  of  cacli.  He  led  tlwm  aa 
lllar  conftMor,  to  reflect  on  tbe  tmlha  of  aahation,  to  prayer,  and  parliculariy  to 


iti,  and  aa  tha 
day  appraaehed,  be  aent  R>r  the  parenti,  put  before  them  tfadr  t 

dren,  partioalarty  that  <rf  penoo^  example,  and  be  made  than  p  .  .  _    

Whibt  the  chiMreu  promited  in  writing  that  tbey  wonid  walk  aooordjug  to  the 
gcepel,  aToiding  the  danger  to  their  bilh  and  Tirtoe,  and  nshig  the  meatu  uf 
grace;  for  himwlf,  hia  esrneat  prayer  waa  Ibat  he  might  be  ioSnenocd  Id  tha 
aelcction  of  candldiilea,  by  nothiag  but  their  piely,  and  aDch  waa  hi*  wal  aod  aux' 
lety  in  all  thi*.  that  he  Avqnemly  had  lome  illDcai  when  it  vie  orer. 

Onring  the  oonrae  of  the  year,  after  tbe  Gut  aaorainaot,  tha  oonmBnicaptaweT* 
roqsirod  to  go  to  tha  Lord'a  table,  from  time  to  Ume  togeiber,  and  ha  ahrajra  pia- 
pared  ibem  Ibr  it 

Titaa  had  he  labeled  in  thia.  and  the  weekly  iDBtniotion  of  the  cUldreo  fiir 
tweuty-eeTCD  veura,  in  the  achool  irf'the  Itfraioe  oloieter  i  wboi  thia  waa  rkaed, 
and  the  achool  mtda  panobial,  and  tranaferrcd  to  the  pari^  f*"^  *^  relleTed 
him  bom  the  tabor. 

The  fbUowiof  is  k  spectmen  of  hia  niaDDer  oT  tMnmimg  Ma  hotidbI 
puplla:  , 

Mr  aauniD  nuKtma : — IT  joa  cheriah  acutimente  of  trae  beaaTfdbnee,  if  tha 
weKkre  of  yonr  icholare  be  it  any  Importanee  or  rafna  to  too,  cagMva  dtoeply  <m 
joar  bMrta  tbe  rcwmmendatum*  wbicb  I  am  aboot  to  tiaitm  to  yaa,  aad  in  the 
ptrteaiaoce  of  the  dotiea  of  your  Toeation,  ha««  them  ocaataatrr  preaantad  U 
Jan  nund. 

1.  if  yo>  dMin  U  )mm  Gad,  I*t  UUr*  tt  aa  leatfy  ar  »arif«wta»  fa  |wap 


A'OogIc 


BnUIUU)  OVER8UO. 


TOO  nwyprodiwa  co  tbem  im  tiDprcHtoa,  d 

■II  (he  aflucn  *<M  iMwe  made  Ifar  lb«m.    1 

thiiigi,  M  mdcli  M  iMHiUe,  not  onlj  not  to  jjiiTt  tbcoi  •  bad  «niiiple,  but  arm  ai 

eiani|jle  wluoh  a        --"■-.       .....        •    . 

•*il.    Childran  ~ 


■tion  to  Iha  cuapk  of  Aar  lapnioM  Ifau  to  iMr 


ran  pij  man  ■tMrticn  to  Iba  cuapk 
reTS  good  uid  Mlotarv  the;  tnqr be; 


lotarv  the;  tnqrbe;  and  iine*  tfaqr  hare  noi  iit- 
rt  and  ntf  enMitle  bolt  fimt  aoe  )nu«b  gnater, 
■iv  ftom  an  aotkia  intBotioBiIlj  bad,  they  are  uAen 

.._ _  It  )•  for  (hie  n«Bun  thai  we  nerer  can 

belmprw'cal  in  the  preaenoe  of  aoofa  ipectalora  and  aoiA  jndgca.  It  it  preoiaeljr 
in  tki*  can>tiai>]',  more  dian  in  an;  other,  lliat  It  la  nniiriaarr  to  be  laeal  va<eA/«J 
VMT  •<•«'«  itlf;  and  their  aocie^  la,  oonn^eall]',  an  eie«tteal  nwana  of  ■elT-lm- 
prorenient  AToid,  tbarctdre,  mt  on);  tboae  Ttoaa  whioh  would  otrrer  ym  with 
riiaine  in  iha  eyes  oT  all  good  men,  bat  alao  tluaa  deleeta  and  weaknaaen  which 
yon  would  not  like  yoor  pspUa  to  imiMe,  if  araa  ymr  eqnah  would  not  notion 

S.  Ttaek,  as  all  eeeammi,  aar  ealjt  ly  year  mrd>,  htt  Ijr  jmtr  enAtet  and 
iaiil*. 

iDatroetkiD  tbm  glTcn,  la  fbr  four  pnpib,  not  onlf  tha  moat  cfficadom,  bot  abo 
the  moat  can.  TIiib,  wonid  fon  aoonaloin  them  to  Mataia?  kt  them  mee  in  yun 
thla  good  habit,  whila  reoeinng  your  laatmationa  on  Ihii  aaUeat;  if  yon  are  joor- 
aelf  atoTenly  in  your  clothre  and  in  yonr  ponon,  what  win  tAey  think  of  yonr  Iv 
anna  on  Dcatneaal  Woald  you  fbrin  them  to  oontinoooi  aotiTi^t  nerer  be  idle 
jNHiratlf;  woik  ekeeflully ;  and  Dever  let  ttiern  aee  yon  without  oocnpaboB. 
Would  yon  Introdaee  order  in  your  aohoat  t  nerer  let  Ibem  we  any  diaorder, 
either  in  yonr  own  pctaon  or  yonr  al&ira.  Let  good  order  be  obriooa  in  the  data, 
in  yonr  habitathm,  in  year  booaehold.  He  who  tbrowa  every  thing  into  oontiatoi. 
and  who,  when  be  wank  any  thti^,  haa  aomrdmca  to  teek  it  in  oat  oomef',  and 
aumetimea  in  another,  giraa  to  bia  adiolara  a  Tery  kotj  eiample  of  good  order. 
Would  yon  wiah  to  tneb  them  truth  and  ftdeliQ'  t  never  let  any  thing  enitnry  to 
truth  proceed  from  your  own  month,  eren  in  pU^hilneaa,  teat  thia  pUyfuloea  be 
miauadcratood ;  nerer  nuke  a  promiiie  or  a  threii  whioh  yon  can  not  or  wiQ  not 
accompliah  ;  Dorer  leare  a  promiaa  or  a  Ihreal  nnperformed  which  you  have  made 
UDonndilionally,  leat  a  motive  ihould  be  allribaled  to  you  whioh  would  plaoe  you 
tn  the  eyeaof  yonr  papila  in  the  ibode  of  iDapiaioD  of  want  of  integrity. 

8  iMpir*  Ht  year  f^fUt  tMAtne*  to,  aad  rM^eel  /ar,  thair  rtlottasi  and 
tktir  taftriorts  anil  Ui«  ^articalar  car*  aat  le  MaJbaa  tla  caaiMovlion  wUcA . 
tMldrtn  #agil  la  Itttai/ar  tluir  fortnU. 

Do  not  thoae  town  oooimlt  a  gNBi  ain,  who  nerer  diipli^  nore  doqacDM  AaB 
iriMD  tlMj  chatter  in  tbe  preaenea  «f  yoar  pupib  on  (ha  awkwardtwaa  and  igno- 
nraoe  at  men  of  a  anldn  age,  or  of  oil  men,  oeaanaa  Ihay  have  not  leanicd  thi* 
artfaattUngwhMtlanowtaaghtatlbe  eeboobT  By  aotii^  diaa,(b7iMtoD}y 
depriva  then'  ehOdreaef  aU  napeet  far  thair  panata, which  leada  to  tha  moat  total 
oMuequanoea,  bnt  they  alao  inapire  tbem  with  an  loanppDrtable  pride,  whieh  makea 
them  deapiae  all  that  may  be  wd  or  done  I7  tboae  oiW  (hao  themadvea. 

4.  Let  Ikt  fear  of  OoJ  bt  aitihle  in  your  acfwiu,  and  >■  year  auiDRfr  ea  all 
eecaaHin*,  eepeeiailii  in  leacliiHg  reli/fiati. 

Manifeat  alwaya  the  moat  ■etioaB  diaplaanre  when  your  pnptla  aay  or  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  bul;  rererenee  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  (ake  care  yoor- 
a;]f  not  to  proaoniKe  the  name  of  God  or  of  yoar  Saviiiar  with  leviqr.    Beck  la 
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ii{be«BflWn{paiiddndicfChrMt:  ortbeobtdienoeMidloTtxrideh 
Mboiit  to  tbcaeMiflMiigiMM  thisdwthj  of  tba  bTor  which  he  hm 
.;  oflheorditunen  whioh  ha  baa  iiutitnUid  in  remmbnuMvofhv 


death  I  of  the  great  rewtria  aad  lenible  DonkhiiwoU  ef  eternity,  Ao.  Yoor 
emotion  will  niMttleetilwlfia  your  anerioroeportHMnt;  it  wiQrendw  your  word* 
■mpfeMiTo,  and  will  awaken  like  emotiMw  In  uie  hearU  of  jou  ■odhm.  A  nm- 
1^  war  wtueh  dmjf  Mart  hi  the  ^e  of  tha  maMer,  ud  whieh  is  not  the  cfieot  of 


■mpfeMiTo,  and  will  awaken  like  emotiMw  In  uie  hearU  of  jou  ■odhm.  A  noi- 
1^  war  wtueh  dmjf  Mart  hi  the  ^e  of  tha  maMer,  ud  whieh  is  not  the  cfieot  of 
an,  bat  the  inmlantn?  eipreaaon  of  •  heart  tnljr  aoAened  and  penetrated  by  the 
: , p  of  the  mbjeot,  mm  »i ^" ■' -  ------   -•     •-■"-  • 


of  uhildreD,  a 
which  the  nioBt  liiely  repre- 


importuce  of  the  mbjeot,  mu  Ter;  poweritally  ini 
often  prodocca  in  tbem  impreMi<»e  and  raeoluluiM  i 
■mlaiioM  eoold  not  bne  eSected. 

9.  Bf  oetiM  ewwpaawwi  far  fie  mufartmn*  ^  tftur  neigUm,  yra  ea»  tx- 
eiu  in  Iht  tUUnn  fit),  ^td  tMcA  Um  tiU  rigit  matuwtr  a/  tympathiaiiig 
mik  ikeir/tUnf  ertatta^,  ta  jm/  ami  i«  odBerntjr. 

Your  maniiff  at  oaadaotiag  yoaredf  toward  yonr  pnpili,  wiQ  soDtrlbale  modi 
toward  making  ihem  eitbct  ooDrteoo*  and  ebaritable  men,  or  oioroae  and  in£f- 
ferent  to  Ihdr  dntiea.  Vyon  aot  toward  them  aa  a  aood  father;  if  all  your  con- 
dnut  ihowi  them  yoor  lote;  that  yoo  labor  with  dl  your  power  far  their  r*^ 
good,  and  tDbetMfdtDthemaannnfaaBpaailble;  wd  (boamee  yon  love  them) 
thai  I'M!  willin^y  render  tbrm  Berrioea,  and  proonre  pkaaima  for  them,  (which 
niay  be  often  in  themaelTea  the  mereet  trlflw,)  yon  will  awaken  hi  many  of  thno, 
lore,  and  the  doire  to  oblige,  far  ha*  i$  anlagiaut,  Tb<7  will  learn  alio  from 
yoa,  to  render  rdantary  aernoa  to  their  aampailkiliB  and  to  other* ;  tfaii  will  be 
the  reenlt  of  your  eiamfde.  In  a  leard,  laek  airttit  tnU  "fffr  <•  tieai  mari 
amiable,  and  mori  aortki/  of  itiag  imiliUtd!  and  yon  tetUbt  werf  am*  tlun 
ecer,  that  tkeg  iciU  ttik  to  acquire  it,  if  it  ht  manifett  in  year  emtdaet. 

Oh,  yoQ  can  do  much,  yea,  very  much,  to  farm  the  hearia  of  yonr  pnpili,  if  yon 
~"  ■— — ■  ■'■-in  at  the  mnxa  time  by  yonr  Ulb  and  by  yoor  preorpti.    The  beet 


of  Dpponunitic*  i«  (Acred  to  yon ;  th^  are  ooofided  to  your  care  fntiatly  al  ihe 
aHSwheo  the  instinct  of  eimon^aod  imilBtioD  acta  with  the  grealeM  force  ^  when 

thara  daily  with  you,  and  can  ihua  inHiU  graduelly  according  to  their 


capacity,  good  dootrinea  aild  good  aentimeniL  A  drop  wkich  faiU  ineniaally 
wtart  tiu  kardttl  ataata ;  and  atpol)  iDore  earily  can  imi^eeajona  be  made  on  the 
BnliirDied  oharaoten  ul  ohildreB.  Hie  &d1Ib  whieh  periwpe  they  may  han  vhrn 
joa  enter  into  relatkDwilh  them,  are  not  ao  deeply  rooted  that  they  can  nut  be 
remo*ed,  if  yon  glre  to  the  work  attention  and  loU.  Ton  can  r^ly  produce 
tnore  eabatantia]  good  <n  their  hearta,  than  their  padon  oan  at  a  mon  adTanced 
aee.  To  dcetroy  rooted  rioca  ia  a  diffieolt  laik,  and  often  impoanble  to  be  acM«n- 
pbebed,  whaloTer  elibrti  may  lie  tried  ;  but  to  prevent  tbem,  to  stifle  tbem  in  their 
coounenoement,  to  &ahioa  the  mind  when  it  is  Mill  (diant ;  tbii  ia  a  much  eauer 
work,  and  one  wbieh,  by  the  bUaat^af  God,  will  raoceed,  if  the  master  leeoh  by 
hia  Ktiow,  aa  well  m  \n  preoi^  Do  not  shrink  from  the  leak ;  it  ia  the  nioat 
MoUe,  the  moM  raspectabia,  the  moat  impoaing  that  yoti  ean  imdertake. 

Do  not  allow  yooraetf  to  be  (Hf^neDed  or  KieMad  hi  a  work  ao  eieidlent,  by  the 


duty  to  which  1  now  exhort  yon,  that  of  Irading  a  life  irr^maehable  and  ediiying 
before  God  and  befcre  die  children,  is  a  daly  obUgalory  upon  yon  aa  ChriMiiiii* : 
It  OBght  to  be  of  impcrtanoe  to  yoa  eien  if  ^oo  alwnld  uM  be  lefaocAmsHen  ;  but 
a>mri,aadireetonafyoatti,  who  are  to  be  formed  ^  ycwr  leaebing  and  by  yoor 
•mmple,  yoo  ve  ioM^  engaged  to  thia  dnty. 

U^  then,  yoa  lore  yodiselTea ;  ifyoQloietheaelit&ooeaoiinfided  to  yoor  care. 
mtA  ptaoed  nnder  yonr  reaponribili^ ;  if  yoti  Ime  Hitn  who  it  tbalr  Savioor  and 

rn,  fcOcw  das  bia  eiample  eo  thia  point,  teaching  Hka  him  I7  worda  asd  actions ; 
loiNMrpBplaon^oecaaiaDa,''apMI(niof  goodwnrka."  (UtiMii.  T.)  "Let 
yvBi  U^  ao  ahbie  befive  tbem,  that  tb^.  aeong  vou  good  wotka,  m^  do  like- 
wiae,  and  with  yon,  gloriijr  yoor  Father  who  ia  in  neaTen." 

We  add  a  few  aa^gettioiH  in  ^  asme  ipirit  by  Zeller,  and  Beckeo- 
dorf— tranalated  from  "  Le  Miroir  dea  InatitDtcan^  oa  Cooaeila  mr 
rEdiKalioD."  ,,^,„„    A.OOgIC 
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m.    IHTBXBCTVAL  BOVCATIOH  AMD  nVtOB. 

unu  or  OLD  KETHona, 

I.  Tbe  ■npprwltm  of  ereiy  arror  it  oommoiilr  lidlowed  b;  ■  tempcmrj 
MCMideiuy  of  UiB  ooDbmrj  ona;  imd  it  m  btppeoed,  that  after  the  igM  wb«a 
pbTrioil  tterdopmeiit  alaae  wu  .aimed  at,  tbers  came  an  tga  whan  coltare  of 
tli«  mind  wu  Un  Mile  Kdidtode — wheo  cMdron  bad  teaaon-booki  pot  belon 
them  at  betweea  two  and  tlirae  jeani  old — when  ediocil'houn  wera  protntcted, 
and  the  getting  ofknowledge  was  tbooght  the  one  thiag  needful.  Aa,  fimher,  it 
imallj  happena,  that  aflei  one  ol  theae  reactiona  the  next  adTance  ia  achiered 
bj  oo-ordinatlog  the  anlagonlat  errora,  and  percehriog  that  they  are  opposte 
ridei  of  <Hie  tnrth;  eo  we  are  now  coming  to  tbe  coDTictum  that  bodj  and 
mind  miut  botli  be  cared  for,  and  the  whole  being  unfolded.  The  fordng  Bjt- 
teat  baa  been  in  great  meamra  glren  vp,  and  precocitj  i«  disoooiaged.  People 
•cebeginningtoaee  that  the  flrit  requiafte  to  weeem  in  B&,  ia  to  be  a  good 
aidnuL  The  best  btaln  la  foond  of  little  aervioe,  If  there  be  n<M  enongh  rftal 
energj  to  wodc  it ;  and  heooo  to  obtain  the  one  bj  aacriAcing  the  Kiiirce  of  the 
other,  ia  now  conaidered  a  M7— «  foil;  which  the  eventual  flulnre  oT  Juvenile 
prodigiea  omstantl;  iUuatntea.  Thua  wa  are  dlecovering  tbe  wiadom  of  the 
MTing,  that  one  aecret  in  edncation  i«  "to  know  how  wiaelf  to  lose  time." 

The  OQoe  Tuurertal  practice  of  loarmng  bf  rote,  ii  dailr  &lling  more  into  dis- 
eradlt.  All  modem  authnitiea  oondemn  tlie  cdd  mecbanical  w*;  oT  teaching 
tte  alphabet.  Tbe  mnltipUcation  table  isnowfroqueDtlrtaught  experimentally. 
Id  tbe  acquirement  of  langnagea,  the  gr>mmar-echooI  plan  ig  being  snporeedod 
bf  plana  baaed  on  tbe  epontaneoua  proceaa  followed  tj  Ibe  child  in  gaining  iti 
motber  toogne. 

Almg  with  KitB-teacbhig,  li  defining  alao  the  neariy  allied  tCMdung  b7  nilea. 
The  partlcalaia  Brat,  and  then  tbe  generaltaation,  ia  the  new  method — a  method, 
aa  the  Batterae*  School  Beporta  remark,  which,  though  "  the  rererae  of  the 
awthod  nanallf  Gdlowed  which  conriata  in  girlng  the  papi  the  rule  flrat,"  ia  7«i 
prored  by  Bxpariano»,to  be  the  right  on&  Rule-teacUng  fa  now  oondenned  aa 
imparting  •  mere^  em^rical  knowledge — aa  producing  an  appearance  of  under- 
ataniling  without  the  reality.  To  giro  the  net  prodoct  of  inquiry,  without  tbe 
iaquliy  that  leada  to  it,  ia  Ibond  to  be  both  enerratbig  and  InefflciMit.  0«neral 
tratha  to  be  of  due  and  pannanentuae,muat  be  earned.  "Eaayoomeeaaygot" 
laaaayingaaifipliealde  to  knowledge  aa  towealth.    ITIiIUraUa^blu  JaulMad, 
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la  (h«  mfod— not  Joined  to  tta  oUmt  omitenU  m  outgrowths  boa  tbem— «n 
omtiiUMllj  IbigotteD,  tlw  prindplM  whidi  thaw  ratea  erpraw  piBcemeil,  b«- 
e(iiia,«wheii  im»  iradiei  bj  the  intderaUiMtlnB,  endmiiig  pewawioni.  WhDe 
tbe  rale-tkdght  footh  li  U  bm  when  be;oiiil  his  nilea,  tbe  jonth  Initnictod  in 
prinoi^ea  boItm  a  new  cms  ■■  raadilju  (jKddone.  Between  •mind  oTralet 
■nd  &  mind  of  priudplet,  thiere  exiata  a  difhranoo  micb  m  that  between  a  ocot' 
ftaaed  be^  of  miierinli,  and  the  Mine  materiala  organked  into  a  complete  wfatda, 
with  an  its  p«rtB  bound  togeUier.  Of  which  ^pea  thig  last  bat  not  onlj  tha 
adTB&tage  that  Ita  oonatitnent  partt  are  batter  letahied,  bat  tbe  much  greater 
adTanlBgc,  that  it  fimna  an  effldsnt  agent  for  inqnlij,  for  independent  thoo^k^ 
fcr  diao(rret7— «ndi  for  wbioh  the  Bnt  ia  omImb.  Not  let  it  be  tnppoMd  that 
thlaiaarimHe  oaij:  it  ii  the  literal  tnitb.  ^Hie  onion  of  fkcts  into  general!n> 
tknu  i»  the  organintMn  of  knowledge  whetlier  oonaldered  ai  an  objeetlTa 
phenmnenon,  or  a  tol^aolln  one :  and  the  mental  grtKg  omj  be  vnaaured  bf 
t&e  extent  to  wbkdi  this  oisanEaation  ia  oarrled. 

rum  the  aobetitatloD  of  prindplea  for  ndea^  and  the  neoewarilj  oo-Mdinala 
praetic*  of  leafing  abilnottni  untanght  nntfl  the  mind  haa  been  fon^Uariced 
with  the  (hots  from  whMi  tbej;  are  abatrsoted,  haa  xmdted  the  poatpoDement 
Ofamneonoeeariratadlea  to  a  lata  period.  TblaiaexeinplifledhitbeabandMi' 
nmt  of  tbrt  intenaetj  itnidd  costom,  tbe  teaching  of  grammar  to  diildien.  Am. 
IL  ICaroelaaTa: — "It  may  without  heaitatiiai  be  affirmed  that  grammar  ia  not 
the  atepidng-atone,  bnt  tbe  flnlshfng  Instniment.''  Ai  ICr.  Wjee  aifnea>— 
"Qramntar  and  StdUx  are  a  ooUeoOon  of  Uwi  and  ntea.  Bolea  an  gathered 
fitanpraoCkn;  thef  are  the  reaulta  of  indocthm  to  wUdt  wecome  b;  long 
ebanvation  and  oomparfaon  ot  &a^ 

mvoDDOiioi  or  )nw  krboix 

I.  After  lung  agea  of  bilndnega  men  are  at  laat  seeing  that  tiie  spontaneona 
actirltf  of  tbe  obeerring  fiwinltlee  in  diCdren  haa  a  meanii^  and  a  nae.  Wbal 
waa  onoe  tLm^  mere  porpoaeleM  action,  or  plaf,  or  miadiiaC  aa  the  case 
might  be,  ia  now  reoogidzed  as  the  proceia  of  acqairiog  a  Imowtedge  on  which 
aHefter-knowIe^  la  based.  Henoe  the  well-cooodTed  bnt  Hl-eondocted  ^stem 
of  o^fNt^twoHi.  Tbe  i^ing  of  fiaoon,  that  phjrios  <a  tte  mother  of  sdenoe^ 
ha*  oome  to  haT«  a  meaning  in  ednoation.  'Wthoat  an  aocorale  acqnalntanoe 
with  the  risible  and  tangible  properties  of  things,  oar  craioeptions  must  ba 
enDnecns,  otff  tnlbrencea  follaoknu,  and  onr  operatloDa  unrocoessfliL  "The 
edooathm  oT  Oib  sensea  neglected,  all  after  edncatioD  partakes  of  a  drow^eai^ 
a  hoiineM,  an  insnffideD<7  which  it  Is  impoa^le  to  core." 

While  the  old  meUtod  of  preaentlng  tmtba  in  the  abstract  has  been  foiling 
ODt  of  nsst  there  has  been  a  aorreBponding  adoption  of  the  sew  method  of  pre> 
aenUng  tliem  in  tbe  concrete.  The  mdlmentary  fiicta  of  exact  sdence  are  now 
bdng  learnt  bjr  direct  iutoltlon,  aa  texture^  and  tastef^  and  oolora  an  learnt 
JSmfkijiBg  the  hall^aKie  Ik  Brat  leiiona  in  arithmetks  exempUdea  tUa.  It  ta 
wen  flhwtntBd,  tO(^  fai  PwAsaar  Do  Horgan'a  node  of  ezplahdt^  tbe  dedmal 
notation.  X.  Ibioel,  ri^ty  repndlaOng  the  old  sfttem  of  tables,  teadm 
«  br  referring  to  the  actual  jaii  and  fbot,  pound  aoA  onnM^ 
the  dlBC0TBi7  of  their  relatJcnsUpa  be  ezperimentaL 
Ae  (MS  of  geographical  modeta  and  models  of  the  legnlar  bodies,  !&,  as  Intro- 
docloiT  to  geogrephj  and  geomeby  lespectiTelj',  are  focta  of  the  Hme  tiam.  ^_ 
Mantfoatlj  a  oommon  trait  of  these  methods  la,  that  the;  oatrj*  each  ohOdV 
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mind  tbnMigti  m  procew  Uke  tbat  vUch  tbe  mind  of  hamuiit^  it  Urge  liM  goos 
tbroagli.  Tba  Iratba  of  unmber,  of  ftvni,  oT  rriattowbip  In  poridon,  irae  all 
originallf  dmra  fromottieats;  and  to  prewint  tben  tnithi  to  the  child  h  tba 
cmMvele  la  ttfUt  Mm  team  tbcm  m  the  race  learnt  them.  B^-and-l?,  perhaiie, 
it  will  be  n«&  that  he  can  not  poalblj' lean  tham  In  anj  other  w>j;  !<«' that 
If  ha  la  made  to  iqieat  them  aa  abatractiont,  the  alMtnctiou  can  have  no  mean- 
ing Sir  biin,niitahefliidi  that  thejireslnplfatatementBgf  irbat  he  lutoJtiTelf 

Bot  of  all  the  diB&gei  taUng  place,  the  most  rigniflcant  ti  the  growing  desira 
to  make  the  KMiiilienwnt  of  knowledge  pleeaondtle  rather  tban  painliil — a  de- 
Mre  baaed  on  the  mora  01  laae  dittinet  peReptini  that  at  each  age  the  mteUectnal 
action  whkb  a  child  likes  ii »  bealtbftd  one  £ir  it;  and  conTerselj.  lliere  is  a 
qXMding  opfadoQ  that  the  liaa  of  an  appetile  Sx  aaj  Idnd  of  knowledge  im- 
pUcB  tint  the  onM^ng  mlitd  hM  beoome  flt  to  aMiinilate  it,  and  needi  it  te  the 
purpoeoa  of  growth ;  and  that  oo  the  other  hand,  the  diigiut  IM  toward*  anj 
kind  of  knowledge  la  •  rign  mttier  that  it  ia  prsmaturely  preeented,  or  that 
it  la  preaeutad  In  an  indigealible  Ibrm.  Heoca  the  dibrti  to  make  eailj 
•dncation  amiuing,  and  all  edncationi  inteoestiDg.  Hence  the  lectarea  on 
Ifae  Talne  of  play.  Uenoe  the  defiDaa  of  niuaeiy  rfajmee^  and  birj  talea. 
Dallj  we  man  and  mora  oonlbnn  oor  |dani  to  JUTenlla  ctdnka.  Does  the 
cbild  like  tlUs  or  that  kind  (f-tMdiinKT  does  be  take  to  itT  we  oonrtant]/ 
•ik.  "Bta  natonl  derire  of  Tarietj  rirauld  be  indnlged,"  aaya  IL  Ifarcd; 
"and  the  giatifioalion  of  hia  corioei^  Bbonid  be  combined  witb  hie  im- 
proremeDt"  "LeHona,"  be  again  remaiki,  "ihould  ceaaa  belbre  the  child 
eiinoee  Hympt^na  of  wearinen."  And  bo  with  later  edncaticm.  Shmt  break* 
during  BchooHiourR,  excnniona  into  the  coonti;,  amiming  lecturee,  choral 
■oDge — in  theae  and  manj  Uke  tiwt^  the  change  ma;  be  diacemed.  Aacetidam 
ia  disappearing  out  of  education  aa  out  of  life ;  and  the  obobI  test  of  political 
le^alatioD'rltB  tendeiKT'  to  promote  ba{)tuneM — is  beginning  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  test  of  le«i«Ut(on  for  the  acbool  and  the  nnnei;. 

tax  OBDES  Ann  HZTHOD  OT  BATDU  TO  BB  ranamoi. 
3.  Iliere  is  •  certain  wqoenoe  in  whidi  the  Acuities  Bpontaneoodj  dsTelop^ 
and  a  oertain  kind  of  knowledge  which  eMdi  requires  during  its  development; 
and  that  it  is  £«  ns  to  asoertain  this  aeqaence,  and  BUpid;  this  knoiriedge.  A 
neboloas  paroepUcoi  of  if  now  prevails  smong  teadms;  and  it  ia  daily  more  in- 
tfated  on  in  edncaticHial  works.  "The  method  tJ  natOK  ia  the  uidie^pe  of  all 
methods,"  bsti  IL  MbumL  "The  rital  principle  in  the  pnisoit  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  r^fatlj  to  instnot  himself"  writes  Mr.  Wjse.  The  more  acienoB  &mHiar- 
iies  UB  with  the  oonstltntion  of  things  the  mora  do  we  see  In  them  an  inherant 
■elf-suffldngneas.  A  higher  knowledge  tends  continnallj  to  limit  our  inter- 
lerence  with  the  procesaes  of  life.  As  in  medidna  the  old  "henio  tnabnent" 
has  given  [dace  to  mQd  treatment,  and  often  no  treatment  save  a  norma]  re- 
gimen— as  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  needfiil  to  monld  the  bodies  of  babes  hj 
bandaging  them  in  papoose  ladiion  or  otfaerwiae — as  in  gaols  it  ia  being  dis- 
corered  tbat  no  cnnninglf  deriaed  dJidpline  of  ours  is  so  elEdent  in  prodocing 
reformation  as  the  natnnd  ffiacaplioe,  tbe  making  ptisDnen  maintain  Ihanaatres 
b7  pndoctiTB  labor;  so  in  edoMtkffi  we  are  flnOing  that  SDCoesa  is  to  bs 
aohieredtmlybf  rendering  our  meaanieBBufaaerTient  to  that  qjontaneoosunSikli  , 
ing  whkli  all  minda  go  Uiroogfa  in  their  pn^cress  to  maturl^.  ^ 
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i.  Tbovgh  it  h  not  poanble  Kn  «  adielbe  of  eoHura  to  be  petfectod  either  In 
nuittM  or  fbnn  onta  •  tstioiul  P«7diokig)r  bM  bem  Mtibuibed,  it  ia  pooiUe, 
with  tbe  kid  or  certiin  p^dlng  prinoipiaa,  to  nuke  empiriesl  approximatioiw 
towaida  a  peribct  idieme.  To  prepwe  tbe  mj  fiir  ruitber  ituBaKfa  ire  wOl 
Dov  q>ecify  (biae  piindiriBi: — 

(L)  Th^  in  eduoation  «s  ihoold  proceed  fitm  tlia  nrnple  to  the  complex  la  a 
troth  which  has  almTS  been  to  some  extent  acted  upon;  not  profhnedlj,  in* 
deed,  nor  b;  anj  meaiu  conaiiteutlj.  Tbe  mind  growi.  Uke  aU  things  that 
grow  it  progreaae*  from  the  bomograeooa  to  ^  heten^eoaona;  andanMinal 
mining  ajvtem  being  an  obJectiTe  oonnterpart  of  thia  sat;|eatlve  proeea^  moat 
Kxliilnt  the  like  ^ogreaeioa.  Uoceorer,  legaiding  it  ftom  tbk  pdnt  of  view, 
we  maj  lee  that  Ibia  Ibrmnla  haa  maab  wider  a[qilicationa  ttian  at  Arat  ajqwais. 
For  its  raHondla  inralTea  not  only  that  we  dionld  proceed  from  llie  aii^e  to  tbe 
combined  in  tlM  teadikig  of  each  branch  of  knoviedge;  but  that  we  should  do 
tbe  like  with  knowledge  aa  a  whole.  An  the  mind,  conaiating  at  flnt  of  but 
few  active  laooltigai  haa  ita  later<ompleled  lacaltiee  succeaaively  awakened, 
and  oltimatelj  oomeg  to  have  all  ita  Ibcohiea  in  aimoltaDeoaa  action;  it  S)lIowa 
that  onr  teaching  abonld  begin  wltli  but  <bw  mbjecta  at  ono«^  and  aaeoeolyely 
adding  to  theee,  ahonld  flnallj  cany  on  all  mbjecta  abreaat  that  not  onlf  in  ita 
<l«tailfl  abould  edocation  proceed  from  tbe  aimple  la  the  complex,  bat  in  Its 
mttrible  alao. 

(S.)  To  SBj  that  oar  lewons  ought  to  atart  fivtt  the  oonccete  and  «nd  in  tb« 
•battact,  may  be  conaidered  aa  in  part  a  lepetitioo  of  tlie  fbtegt^ng.  Kevetiie- 
leaa  It  ia  a  maxim  that  needa  to  be  stated:  if  with  no  other  view,  then  with  the 
riew  of  ahowlng  in  certain  OMea  what  are  truly  the  timple  and  the  complex. 
For  QnEirtaaately  there  haa  been  mudi  mianoderatanding  on  thia  point  Qen- 
eral  fbrmolaa  which  men  have  deriaed  to  expreaa  gronpa  of  detail^  and  wtucb 
have  BBTerallj  aimpllfled  their  oonceptiona  by  nniting  many  fecta  into  one  fkei, 
they  have  auppoaed  moat  Aaplify  tlie  ooncepdona  of  tbe  child  alao:  qoita 
IbigeHing  that  a  generaliiation  ia  limple  only  in  oompariaon  with  the  whcto 
maaaofparticolar  trntbaltoompnihenda — that  it  ia  more  complex  than  any  one 
of  these  trutlia  taken  alngly — that  only  after  many  of  tbeae  dn^  truths  hare 
been  ac^ntred  doea  the  generaliiation  ease  the  memory  and  help  the  reaaoo — 
and  that  to  the  child  not  poeacaing  these  aingle  trutha  it  ia  oeoeeMrilj  a  mjs- 
teiy.  Ihoa  conCnmding  two  kinda  of  linipliQoatian,  teachen  hare  oonataiitly 
erred  by  letting  ontwith  "flrat  prindplea:"  a  proceeding  eaeentiBlly,  tbon^ 
not  apparently,  at  Tarianoe  with  the  [«imary  role ;  wluoh  ImpUea  that  tbe  mind 
■hotild  be  Inbodooed  to  prindpJes  throu^  tlie  mediimi  of  examples,  and  ao 
diooid  be  led  Ihmt  the  particolar  to  the  general — from  the  oomaete  to  tha 

(3.)  Tbe  education  of  the  chUd  moat  acocod  both  in  node  and  arrangement 
with  the  edncation  of  mankind  as  oonddered  hlatorloally  \  or  in  other  words, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  tl»  Individiial  most  fellow  the  same  cotirae  as  the 
generis  of  Imowledge  In  the  race. 

It  Is  alike  proTsble  that  tlie  historical  aeqaenoe  wa^  in  its  m^  outlines,  a 
iinmiiiiij  iiiiri,  snd  (hot  the  causea  which  determined  it  apply  to  the  child'aa  to 
tbe  race.  Not  to  ipedfy  these  canses  in  detail,  it  will  sufBce  here  to  point  out 
that  aa  the  mind  of  humanity  placed  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  and  striving  to  C 
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compreheiul  thtm,  bM,  sAcr  endleM  oonpuiioiia,  ^ecolatiiHU,  u^MioMot^ 
and  theories,  readwil  its  preseiit  knowledge  of  each  sabject  b;  a  (pedfle  imit*; 
it  Duf  rationall;  be  Inferred  tliat  the  t«l«tioQJibip  betweao  mind  and  plMoomeua 
is  euch  w  to  prerent  tbU  knowledga  from  baing  readied  by  any  otber  RMita; 
and  tlut  as  each  child's  mind  ilandt  in  tUt  lame  reUtionsb^  to  phcocnMOis 
tb«7  can  be  accewilile  to  It  onlj  througfa  the  Mme  nnit&  Hence  in  dedding 
upon  the  right  method  of  education,  an  inquiiy  into  tlw  method  of  eJTiHratiott 
wilt  help  to  guide  as. 

(4.)  One  of  the  nmclUBioos  to  wbkb  aooh  an  iiiqalrr  leads  is,  that  in  eacb 
br*i>ch  of  instmotlon  we  sbould  proceed  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational.  A 
leading  (act  in  human  progreai  ii,  that  ererf  edence  is  efolred  otrt  ol  ita  oo^ 
reepondlng  art.  It  results  from  the  neoeeaitjr  we  are  under,  both  indiridnal^ 
and  as  a  raoe,  of  reaching  the  abstract  by  waj'  of  the  ooncnte,  that  tbeie  most 
be  practice  aod  an  accruing  experience  with  its  empirical  generalizalianB,  belbm 
there  ran  be  science.  Sdenoe  Is  wganiied  knowledge;  and  befbie  knowledge 
can  be  organised,  some  of  it  nust  Unit  be  paasraaed.  Etotj'  atndj,  tlierefen^ 
should  hare  a  purelj  experimental  Intraductkni ;  and  only  after  an  ample  ftmd 
of  obeerrationa  liss  been  accumnlated,  ahonid  reasoning  begin.  Aa  ilhutradr* 
sfplications  of  thia  rule,  we  may  instance  Ibe  modem  oonrse  of  pladng  gram- 
mar,  not  befbre  language,  but  after  it ;  or  the  ordinary  ciuttan  of  pre&dog  per- 
•pectiTa  by  praotical  drawing.    By-and-l>y  ihrther  ^iplicatlona  of  it  will  tie 


(5.)  A.  second  corollary  Qom  the  foregoing  general  principle,  and  one  which 
caa  not  be  too  strenuondy  Invsted  upon,  is,  that  in  ednoation  the  proces  of 
■elf-dereloiNneQt  ^ould  be  euoouraged  to  tlM  ftiUeat  extent  Ctiildren  ahoald 
be  led  to  make  their  own  inTeatlgatiotiB,  and  to  draw  tbeir  own  Inlerancea. 
They  aboold  be  luld  as  little  as  po«diil^  and  induced  to  Mieever  aa  much  a* 
possible.  Humanity  has  progrened  solely  by  sdf-instniction ;  and  that  to 
achieve  the  beat  results,  each  mind  must  progreM  scanewfaat  after  the  sam* 
babion,  is  continually  |»ored  by  the  marked  succen  of  adf-mads  men.  Those 
who  hare  been  tnougfat  up  under  the  ordinaiy  school-drill,  and  have  canted 
sway  with  them  the  idea  that  edncation  la  ptacttcable  only  in  that  style,  will 
diink  it  hopeless  to  make  children  thrir  own  teadiers.  U,  however,  diey  wtD 
call  to  mind  that  the  all-lmportaat  Icnowledge  of  sunounding  object*  whidi  a 
.  ^Qd  gets  in  ita  eariy  years  ia  got  withont  help — if  ttiey  will  remember  that  the 
(diUd  is  self-taught  in  the  use  of  ita  mother  tongue — if  they  will  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  experience  of  lile^  that  out-of-«chool  wisdom,  which  erery  boy 
gsthera  for  himself— If  they  wiU  tnatk  the  nnoanal  InteUigence  df  the  iuicated> 
for  London  gami»,  as  shown  lo  sU  the  directions  In  whidi  his  focultiaa  haT« 
been  tasked — if  fuither,  they  will  tUnk  how  many  minds  have  struggled  up 
unaided,  not  only  through  the  mysteries  of  oar  IrratioDaUy-planned  eurrkulvtn, 
but  through  hosta  of  other  obilades  besides ;  they  will  find  it  a  not  unreaaon- 
able  condusion,  thst  if  the  snbfecta  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  r^it 
form,  any  pupil  of  ordinaiy  capadty  will  sonnount  his  suoceMive  dUBculties 
with  but  little  asdstance.  Who  indeed  can  watch  the  oeaadeas  obserraHon,  and 
ilKluli7,  and  inference  going  on  in  a  duld'i  mind,  or  listen  to  its  acute  rwntriti 
on  niatter*  within  the  range  of  its  fiuniltiea,  without  percdving  that  theM 
powers  wUch  it  manirests,  if  brot;ght  to  bear  lyiteniatically  upon  any  atoffiw 
in'lUn  Uit  HHiu  range,  would  readily  master  them  without  help  T 
\e.)  As  a  final  teat  by  which  to  Judge  any  plan  of  culture  should  oom*  ^"' 


n  the  pupil*'  Wbenln 
IT  irraagrauRit  ii  or  U  not  tnon  In  haniuiDj 
wittt  th*  Gmgotag  princfpka  Hum  wma  other,  m  mif  aTsl;  aUde  b;  this 
aUwton.  Bno  vIwb,  m  ooBriderad  theontic«Uy,  tbe  propoaed  ooune  aeema 
Om  boat,  yet  IT  ft  prodooe  bo  intemt,  or  "km  interest  ttian  tujotbet  oaorae,  ir« 
riioald  T«llnqiiUi  It;  fe  »  dilld'i  lotelkctoal  faatlnetg  are  more  tnutworthjr 
than  onr  teasonlngs.  In  napeot  to  the  knowing  bcmltiM,  we  ma;  confldentlj 
tniat  in  the  gsncral  law,  that  mider  nonnal  conditlona,  heklthflil  action  la  plM- 
miabl^  wbDa  Mtfcm  wUdt  girm  p«In  ia  not  healthftiL  Tboagh  at  present 
TOT  fawompletelj  oooAnmed  to  by  the  amotional  nature,  yet  by  tho  intellectnal 
Baton,  or  at  leaat  by  thoM  parta  of  It  whidi  the  child  exhibits,  this  1«w  ia 
alnoat  ^riinUy  tonfcnned  to.  ^le  repngnancea  to  thJa  and  that  atody  which 
Tex  tba  ordinnj'  Icadier,  are  not  Innate,  but  reaoH  from  hia  nnwiae  syttam. 
TeQenberg  a^ai  "  Experience  baa  tmgfatms  that  Mdfenai  In  yontigperaonsia 
•0  tUreetlr  opporfta  to  their  ntnral  dlipoaltlon  to  actiTtty,  that  mlem  It  Ii  the 
conaeqasnoe  of  bad  edtmtloB,  It  ia  afanoat  inrailably  oonnsoted  with  aome  con- 
■Utntknwl  deftct"  And  the  apontaneona  acttrlty  to  which  children  are  thiu 
prone.  Is  afanply  the  pnndt  of  thoae  ^eamma  wblcK  the  hsalthfUl  ezerdae  of 


Areuoisiom  or  nacniM  to  rkJuoniM. 
i.  It  waa  the  optnion  of  Peataloal  an  opinion  which  has  ever  ilnco  hia  Aaf 
beta  gaining  gnmnd — that  sdncatl<m  of  aome  kind  dionld  begin  from  tba 
aadle.  Wboarer  baa  watched  with  ai^  diaaeinment,  tbe  wide-eyed  gaia  of  tbe 
ia&nt  at  annonnding  ol^eoti,  knowa  Teir  w^  that  education  doe*  begin  thna 
aariy,  whether  we  Intend  It  or  not;  and  that  tbeae  flngeringa  and  sndingsor 
ereiy  thing  it  can  li^  hold  oi;  tbeae  open-monthed  Uiteninga  to  sTeiy  aonnd,  are 
tbe  first  step*  in  the  aeilea  wbicb  ends  in  the  dlecorery  of  unseen  pianeta,  the 
isTentioii  nf  ralcnlaHng  engines,  tlw  pnkhiattoD  of  great  painUngi,  or  tbe  oom- 
poaUkm  of  aytDphoRies  and  operaa.  ^Hiis  aotiTl^  of  the  facnhles  from  the  r«7 
list  bring  qKintaneona  and  tneritablt^  tbe  question  ia  whether  we  shall  anpptj 
in  due  *aiie^  tba  mattrial*  on  iriiich  they  may  exerdse  themselres,'  and  to 
the  qoestirDn  so  pu^  nooa  bat  an  afflinatl*e  antwer  oan  be  giren. 


S.  Tb»  eaiUeet  Inpreadoaa  wbkh  the  mind  can  animil&te,  axe  thoae  glren  to 
it  by  tta  ondacompoaaUa  aenaatkms— reristano^  light,  aonnd,  Ao.  Maid&stly 
dsoompoaable  statta  of  iiiiiiaiiiiiMniaa  can  not  exist  befbre  tbe  states  of  con- 
Kinusnwontofwfaich  thayaracempesed.  lleTe  can  be  no  idea  of  form  nntit 
some  fiunUarity  with  lijM  te  its  gradatfana  and  qnalitie^  or  redstance  In  ita 
dlfllMent  intanitties^  haa  be«n  aoqniied;  Ibr,  aa  baa  been  long  knows,  we  reeog- 
niie  vlaibie  tmn  by  means  of  Tiiietlea  of  light,  and  tangible  form  by  meana  of 
tarieties  of  rasiatanaa.  Similariy,  no  articiilate  aonnd  ia  cognliable  unta  the 
'■^aitiiiilatt  airanda  wUdk  go  to  make  It  np  bare  been  leanied.  And  that  mast 
it  be  In  ewtry  otter  oae.  F^lowiug,  tberetbre,  the  neoeasary  law  of  progras- 
rioQ  froin  tbe  simple  to  the  craiplex,  we  ahcold  prorlde  tx  the  in&nt  a  soffl- 
(deiii^  of  objeeta  jnaaenting  dUbrant  degreea  and  Unds  of  Rristance,  a  aoffldency 
of  ol^feota  refleoting  dUftreot  amo&uls  and  qoalitiee  of  light,  end  a  sofBciency 
of  aonnda  contnuted  in  their  londnesi,  tiseb  fibb  and  their  timbre.  How  ftillT  i  , 
flita  i  priori  cawdDSioa  ia  conBnned  by  InliuitUe  iturtincta  all  will  see  on  faeloc^ 
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MBliKlad  of  tba  delist  wUA  wmj  jonng  ddU  hw  fa  biiinK  id  tori^  in  Ad- 
iBg  in  brotber'i  brigbt  jMket-batUn^  and  palling  F^«'a  whitkwa — ham  ab- 
mbed  it  bMomM  In  gisiig  mt  ■dj  gmndilj  painted  oIi^n^  to  vhich  it  apfiliM 
tba  wmd  "prat^,"  wlmi  it  can  prcooqnoa  i^  wb/mj  in  nrtoa  ii  the  brij^ 
colon — and  bow  iti  hoe  broadana  Into  a  laogb  at  the  twtlingi  of  iti  nuiMt  tba 
napjiinK  of  a  TlAir'a  fln8«n,  or  aoj  aaond  irtiidi  it  baa  not  befiva  beatd. 
7ortana(*lT,  Um  ordEnaiy  praoticaa  tt  the  uanerj  flilSU  Umm  eariy  niiiiii*- 
DMDta  of  adncstion  to  a  oooaidermbla  degiM.  Uodi,  howBTa',  lemalnB  to  b» 
done;  and  it  i*  of  m(H«  importance  that  it  iboold  be  done  Ihaa  at  lint  ^tpeuL 
BTei7  ftcnltf  doiliiK  tfae  period  of  iU  gieateat  aotivitji-tbe  pHiod  in  wl^di  it 
ia  qiatitBMoaalr  arolring  itactf-ii  enable  at  noeivini  nor*  vlnd  impnadoH 
than  at  any  ottaer  period.  Itoreorw,  aa  tlMM  titnplMt  eUmMite  nraat  eventn- 
allf  be  maatwvd,  and  aa  the  maaterj  <^  them  whMwnr  atdkiared  mart  talce 
tine^  it  beoomee  an  eoooomj  of  time  to  oooafj  tbia  flnt  itage  <^  oliildhao*^ 
during  whidi  no  otbor  intellectoal  actkuk  ii  pcatiUet  in  gainiiv  a  wanphte 
ftniliart^  with  them  In  aU  tbair  modiOoatiMii.  Add  to  whidi,  that  both  ten- 
par  and  beiJth  will  be  imprcFred  bf  tbe  oontinaal  gritiflcatlou  naulting  fiom  a 
doe  ntpp^  of  0mm  Impreariona  irtiid)  erei?  diild  ao  greedilj  aeiimilatei. 
Spaoa^  ooold  it  be  wpmd,  might  ben  be  well  flilfid  bj  eome  nggeatioua 
towardi  a  mora  iTitwnalio  miniilntkm  to  tbeae  timphat  of  tbe  psroeptkma. 
But  It  mart  nifltoe  to  poiirt  out  that  an7  (odi  sdiufbatiaB  onglit  to  b«  baaed 
upon  flia  geMtal  tnth  that  in  the  deralopuMit  of  ereiy  hcul^,  maAedlf  o«i- 
Invted  imprnwlww  an  the  Slat  to  be  ^rtingoiibad:  that  btnce  wnnda  greatlr 
dlSMng  in  loodnaaa  and  pitdi,  colon  rvtj  nmote  from  eadi  other,  and  aub- 
■tancee  wldelj  nnlike  in  IiiiiiIiium  or  teztore,  ahould  ba  the  flnt  mj^ilied ;  and 
ttiat  in  each  oate  the  ptoftrewion  omt  be  t>j  ilow  degrow  to  imprwione  mora 
Btarif  allied. 

OTCTOI-TIOW. 
t.  It  needa  but  a  gtenee  at  the  dal^  lift  of  tbe  influt  to  «ee  that  aU  the 
knowledge  of  things  wblch  ii  gained  lielbra  the  anqntroment  of  q>aeoh,  ia  •elF' 
gained — that  the  qualitlei  of  iurdneaa  and  weight  uaodated  with  certain  riawd 
iqipearanoea,  the  poeaeaefon  of  paiticDlar  Ixna  and  eakn  hf  paiticolar  penona, 
the  production  of  ipedal  aounda  bj  animab  of  qicdal  aspect^  an  pbanraneMt 
which  it  obserree  fbr  itietC  In  manhood  too,  when  there  are  no  longv  teach- 
en  at  band,  tbe  obaenratioiiB  and  inftranoea  reqnlrad  for  d^  gnidanoe,  must 
be  made  nnhelped ;  and  aucoeoi  in  liA  depeoda  npoa  the  aoomcj  and  com- 
ideteneM  with  which  they  are  made.  Zi  it  probable  iitai,  that  while  tbe  pro- 
oeea  diqilBTed  in  the  evolnUon  of  homaal^  at  larger  ia  repeated  alike  bj  Qm 
ioGtot  and  Hie  man,  a  nrena  pnoam  mnat  be  firilowed  dutng  the  period 
between  inbiK^  and  maoboodT  and  that  too^  eren  in  m  dmploathing  •■ 
Icaniing  the  propertiea  <^  objectaf  Ii  it  not  obrioiMt  on  ttte  oontnuj,  that  one 
method  must  be  poraned  throoglumtT  And  ia  not  naton  petpetuaU;  throating 
tlili  method  apcoi  tu,  if  we  bad  bat  the  wit  to  eee  it,  and  (ba  hamiK^  to  adopt 
itT  What  can  be  mon  manilfast  than  the  dedre  of  diildCMi  for  intcUectoal 
iTmpath^T  Uaik  how  the  iiAnt  littingim  tout  knee  tbnutiiiilo  four  boa 
Ae  to7  it  bold*,  that  yon  too  may  hxdi  at  it  Sea  wban  it  makea  a  creak  with 
Iti  wet  flDger  on  the  taUe,  bow  it  tnnie  and  iookM  at  jaa;  doea  it  again,  aod 
BgainkMkiat  700;  tbna  WTing  ai  daa^aaitcan— "Hearthienewaound." 
WEttch  how  tbe  elder  efaDdnat  come  into  the  room  "^i-'—'"g — "JLunut,  ae* 
what  a  cnriooi  thing,"  "Mfinma,  kiok  at  thia,"  "Ibmma,  locdc  at  thatj"  hbA 
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vaoM  oontinM  tlw  IiaU^  dU  not  tb*  sDly  idhuim  ua  aea  not  to  teaa*  twr. 
Otawveboir,  irhva  o«it  with  tbeniine-iiMid,Mcti  little  me  roniaptoberwKh 
(be  Dew  floirer  it  liM  g«tbered,  to  (bow  ber.  bow  ptst^  it  is,  and  to'gst  h«r 
•bo,  to  wsy  it  ii  jnvttj.  listen  to  tbe  eager  votatrilitf  with  wliidk  ereiy  arcfaiB 
daecribea  anj  noT^tj  he  liM  been  to  Bee,  if  onljhecanflndKiiaecnewbowill 
attend  with  an  J  Intereat  Does  not  the  indootian  lie  (Ui  tbenu&oeT  la  it  out 
dear  that  we  mnrt  confiKin  oar  anme  to  these  Inteltectoal  Inatincta— that  w« 
innM  Juat  BTstematise  the  natoral  prooeM — that  w*  mtst  Uaten  to  all  the  <^iild 
haa  to  teU  us  abont  each  olj^ct,  most  indnce  it  to  saj  everj  tUng  it  can  tbiuk 
of  aboQt  mch  object,  mnst  occasionally  draw  Its  attantion  to  ttuti  it  hu  not  yet 
dwarred,  with  the  Tiew  of  leadhig  It  to  »otlD»  them  Uielf  whenerer  the;  reow, 
•Bd  mnst  go  on  bj-and-by  to  indicate  or  topffy  new  wriM  of  ttdnga  Sir  a  Uka 
■staMtttive  ezamtnatlont 

sxufput  or  Jl  lUBiXB'a  VMOommaaa  luiziox  ok  obj^otb. 
$.  Step  bjr  ttap  Om  mother  hmlltariaes  her  little  boj  with  the  naoei  of  the 
rimpicr  attnlxite^  haidnei^  aoftinn  edoi,  taste,  ebet  Ac.,  in  doing  whioh  aba 
finds  hhn  esgerlr  lielp  bj  bringing  Ihia  to  abow  her  that  it  is  red,  and  the  oUuf 
to  make  tier  feel  that  it  ia  hard,  as  &Bt  aa  aha  gives  him  words  tx  these  pro- 
pertise.  Each  adttHionsl  property,  as  she  draws  his  attention  to  it  In  aoiDeftadi 
thing  which  he  titings  her,  she  takea  care  to  mentirai  In  oonaedioD  with  thcat 
be  already  knows;  ao  that  by  the  natnial  tendency  to  imitates  lie  nay  get  into 
the  lu^t  of  Tepcattng  them  mw  after  anotha.  Qradoally  as  th«n  oocA  eases 
Iniriiidi  he  omite  to  name  one  or  more  t^  the  properties  be  has  liecoDieai^ 
id  wiOi,  site  intndaoes  the  practiee  of  aiking  htm  whether  there  is  not 
te  that  lia  can  tcU  her  aboat  the  thmg  he  has  got.  Probably  be 
does  not  noderstaad.  After  letting  him  pa»l«  awbile  ibe  talk  him;  perfai^ 
langhing  at  hbn  a  Bttle  Sx  his  Uhire.  A  &W  recorrences  of  this  and  be  pc^ 
Mtves  wlMl  ia  to  be  don&  When  next  she  si^  she  knows  sonething  mora 
•boot  the  ol^eotthan  be  haa  told  her,  bis  pride  is  ronsedj  ba  kii^  at  it  in- 
tantly;  be  thinks  over  aU  that  be  has  beard;  and  the  problun  iMing  easy,  pra- 
Msitly  finds  it  oat  He  Is  ftiU  of  ^ee  at  bis  soooesB,  and  she  JTrnpothiaes  with 
Ubl  In  oommoD  with  erery  diild,  be  delights  in  the  dlsoorery  of  his  powera. 
no  wJaheafbrnxHe  victories,  and  goea  in  quest  of  mora  thiogs  about  which  to 
MI  faer.  As  Ids  ftcDltiee  ""fr>M  she  adds  iiaeli^  after  qu^ity  to  bis  Hat;  ptt^ 
gWBsing  from  hardw  and  stAnsss  to  roa^inssa  and  nwothnGS^  fiom  txSoi 
to  poliab,  fttm  daopla  bodies  to  composite  onea^thos  oaostaatij  ccmplicatiog 
tba  pioblcai  as  be  g^DS  oonpetenoe^  oonstantly  taxhig  his  atten&n  and  nMomj 

new  impressioos  such  as  his  mind  can  assimilate,  and  constantly  gratifyli^  him 
by  ootiqiKata  om^  socfa  small  difflctiltiea  as  ha  can  meater,  Iji  doing  this  she  ia 
mani&atly  but  fallowing  oat  that  qioDtaneoaiprDoesa  that  was  gMng  on  dnrmg 
a  stfll  eailia  pniod — sim)^  aiding  self-ovolntkin;  and  is  aiding  it  in  tlie  node 
apggostod  tiy  the  boy's  tnatinrtJTn  belianor  to  ber.  Manlftatly,  too^  tha  ooorsa 
Ae  ia  panning  is  tke  one  beat  calculated  to  estaUlih  a  habit  of  ezhaoatlTe  ab- 
ismtioiii  whldi  is  the  profeaaed  aim  of  tbeaa  leascms.  To  bO  a  (duld  this  and 
todkowit  ttw  other,  ia  not  to  teadt  it  how  to  ofaoerr^batto  make  it  a  mere 
rse^ient  of  anotbar'a  obaemtioos :  a  prooeeding  whidi  weakens  rather  than 
■tnngtbena  it  powers  of  self-instruction— whiidi  deprires  it  of  the  pleasures  re- 
■oUiDg  ftom  sncoaaAil  aotirity — which  presents  this  alt«ttraativs  knowledga 
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VBdtt  tb*  lapeot  of  fcniul  taHfam— ud  wUA  IhiM  gmtntM  Hui  indlflbnM* 
■cd  eT«D  diignst  with  whkli  theae  otaJect-leMont  ue  not  nnfteqneDtlj  regaidtd. 
On  the  other  hmd,  to  [nmae  the  oonns  ■bars  deaoribed  Is  i/Uoflj  to  ginde  ttw 
Intdlect  to  Ita  ajqiropriata  Ibod ;  to  }i^  with  Hie  tntdleotiul  ap^elitM  Ibib 
natunJ  adjnnetg  tmuurpropre  and  the  de^ra  bt  ijinpathyi  to  induce  by  the 
oniciaof  all  tbaeanintaiiil^of  attsDHonwhidiiiiKiTeaperaeittioiualikeTlTid 
•ndeoRiplete;  and  tohiMtaBte  themliidftwatbebegtiinbigto  thatpnctic^of 
•alMielp  whidt  it  mgat  nMiiutelr  bllow. 

xsTuaiux  OF  IB!  mu>  or  oaiwai-n^oauiQ. 
9.  Olijint  liMiiiii  ihanld  not  onlj  be  eanied  on  after  quite  a  difII»Mit  taahka 
ftvm  that  oommonlj  punned,  bnt  ihtnild  be  attended  to  a  mnge  ot  thinjji  te 
wtder,  and  eontiiiiiB  to  a  period  far  later,  then  now.  Tbej  ihoold  not  tie 
United  to  ll»  omtenta  <^  the  hoosa ;  bat  ehonld  include  tboae  oT  the  Deldi  and 
the  hei^M,  tiw  qnany  and  the  M*-abor«.  Tbej  dtontd  not  ceaaa  with  eeiij 
ohildltoad;  but  ibonld  be  ao  kept  np  daring  joalh  aa  inaenslblr  Co  mei]ge  into 
ttiB  inreatlgatkBa  of  ttie  naturaliat  and  the  man  of  KienceL  Here  again  we 
iMTe  but  to  follow  natnre'a  laadiugi.  Where  can  be  Men  an  Intuuer  delight 
than  that  of  childrea  piddng  np  new  Oowen  and  walcfaing  new  inaecli,  or 
hoarding  pebble*  and  ahelliT  And  who  li  there  but  peceeiTCa  that  hj  tjmjm^ 
tUdng  wHh  them  thej  maj  be  led  on  to  anj  extent  of  inqatrjr  Into  the  qvatt- 
Um  and  (bnotDTea  of  tbeae  things  T  Brerj  botanM  who  haa  had  children  wHh 
htm  ln\be  wooda  and  the  lanea  moat  hare  noticed  how  eagwlj  they  Joined  in 
fala  paimlta,  how  keenly  the;  aearcbed  out  plant*  for  him,  bow  int«titlr  they 
watched  whilat  be  examined  tbem,  how  tbej-  overwlidtiied  h)m  witb  qnertkuKi 
The  oonaiiteiit  fbllow«r  of  Bacon — the  "aerrant  and  interpreter  of  natui^"  will 
iea  that  we  ought  modeeti;  to  adopt  the  oonrae  of  culture  thua  indicated. 
Harlng  gidiied  due  bmiiiaritj  wiUi  the  Ampler  jaupMtiea  of  inorganic  objeot^ 
the  ohiid  ahonld  bj  the  same  pTOoeM  be  led  on  to  ■  lilce  exhanitiTe  Azanunatka 
of  the  thing!  It  picki  iip  in  its  dail7  walka— tiie  leaa  aMn[4ez  beta  ther  pKMSt 
bring  alone  notioed  at  flnt ;  in  plant^  the  oolor,  number,  and  forma  of  the  pelali 
anddk^ieaof  the  (talk*  and  leaTca ;  in  tniecta,  tbemunberic^  thewingi,  len 
and  antenna^  and  their  coloia.  Aa  thaae  become  ftill7  ^>piedaled  and  inTnrv 
atdj  obaerved,  fiutho'  focta  m^  be  anooeadrely  intatidiioed:  in  tlie  one  caa^ 
the  number*  erf  ataman*  and  pMia,  tbe  form*  of  ttw  Sowan,  whether  radial  or 
bHaleral'  in  BTUUMtiT,  tba  arrangement  and  cfaaractar  of  the  learea,  whether 
i^qwate  or  alternate,  atalked  or  aeeaile,  Btoolb  w  bair^,  aermted,  toothed,  or 
crenata;  in  the  other,  Uie  ctlTi*I<«*  ot  the  body,  the  aegment*  of  tiw  abdomen, 
the  naricingi  of  the  wing*,  ttae  number  of  Jcrint*  In  the  leg*,  and  the  forma  df 
tbe  amaller  orgasa — theqratetnpaisaedtluoDgboQt  being  that  of  making  it  tbe 
child'*  ambition  to  aaj  req>eoting  erer?  thing  it  flnd%  all  that  can  be  aaid. 
nien  wh«i  a  lit  age  haa  been  reached,  the  nuana  of  pmanrring  thaae  planto 
wUtii  bare  become  ao  Interecting  in  Tirtoe  of  the  knowledge  obtained  of  then, 
WMj  aa  a  great  foror  be  iutfdlad;  and  erentnallj,  aa  a  aUll  greater  IkTor,  dh? 
•lao  be  wapfBiei  the  ajvantoa  needfoi 
bottetffiee  and  motha  tlwM^  their  n 
ean  ftmattHy  teati^,  yielda  the  Ugfaeet  gratiAoatkw;  la  ooBtlnned  wltb  ardor 
for  7eara;  when  joined  with  the  fonnation  of  an  ai 
bumenaeintecMt  toBatDrday-aftemoonnunUee;  andfliniaai 
doetiaB  to  the  itDdr  of  i^TrioloKjr-  I'uH".  A'OOQIC 


TALO  or  ±  Lova  asd  a  xhowledqi  or  batcsb. 

10.  If  there  is  s  more  worthj  •im  fbr  ns  than  to  b«  dnnlgea — if  thero  u* 
otber  Qsea  in  the  thiugg  onmnd  u  than  their  power  to  bring  nKmer — If  there 
■re  higher  ihcultlea  to  be  ezerdaed  than  acquiaitive  and  aeonud  ODe*-jf  the 
pleaBuivB  which  poeti;  and  art  and  acdenoe  anfl  phUaaofiij  can  bring  are  of  anf 
moment — dien  ig  it  d«rir«Ue  that  tbe  initinoliTe  InoUnalion  whi^  ereiy  child 
ahowi  to  oboerve  natural  betatiea  and  inveetigate  natural  phenoroena  ihoold  b« 
MicouiBged.  But  this  gross  ntUitariaoiam  irhich  is  content  to  oome  into  tha 
Todd  and  quit  it  again  without  knmring  what  kind  of  a  world  it  i«  or  what  it 
•ontaina,  inajr  be  met  on  ite  own  gntnnd.  It  will  b;  and  bj  be  found  that  a 
knowlodge  of  tha  kwa  of  lila  is  more  hnportant  than  anj  other  knowledge 
whaterer — that  the  laws  of  life  inclnde  not  coiljall  bodily  and  mental  proceawi, 
bat  b]r  impIkstloD  all  the  traasadiona  of  tbe  bouM  and  the  street,  all  oonlnieroe, 
aH  pontics,  all  morale — and  that  thsrefore  without  a  due  myirtintjiimi  irtth 
(hem  neither  personal  nor  eocdal  conduct  can  be  ri^^tlj  regqUted.  It  will 
erentoall;  be  seen  toe^  that  the  laws  of  life  an  easenttaUj  tbe  same  thranghont 
the  whole  organic  creatkm ;  and  nirther,  that  ihaj  can  not  be  properly  nnder- 
Mood  in  their  complex  maoifestationa  until  thej  have  been  Hudied  in  their 
dmpler  onea.  And  when  this  Is  seen,  it  will  be  also  seen  that  in  aiding  the 
ctiQd  to  acquire  the  ont-of-door  inJbrmatLon  ior  which  It  ahows  so  great  an 
•Tiditj,  and  in  encooragliig  the  acqnisitioD  of  «uch  infbrmation  throughout 
jooth,  we  are  nmplj  inilni-ing  it  to  store  np  the  raw  material  ibr  fiiture  oi^aniza* 
tion — the  facts  that  will  one  da;  bring  home  to  U  with  das  fiMue  thoae  great 
generalissUotia  of  scienoe  by  which  actioMinuv  be  rightif  guided. 

DRAWixa — ais-vDaa  iokm  ixo  qdlob. 

11.  Itie  spreading  recognition  of  drawing  ae  an  eluneot  of  edneatioo,  iaona 
amongst  manj  signs  of  the  more  rational  views  on  mental  culture  now  begin' 
oing  to  prevail  Once  more  it  may  be  remarked  that  teadiers  are  at  leogth 
adopting  the  cdutm  wtudi  nature  has  for  ages  l)eea  preesl&g  upon  their  notice. 
Sie  spontaneous  eCTorts  made  by  children  to  represent  tha  mei^  houses,  b«et, 
and  aniuBla  around  them — on  a  slate  if  they  can  get  nothing  better,  or  with 
^«d-pencil  on  paper,  if  they  oan  beg  Uiem — ate  Suniliar  to  alL  To  be  shown 
thi^mgh  •  pictare-book  is  one  of  their  highest  grstiUcationsi  and  u  ususl,  tbeir 
strong  imitative  tendency  presently  generates  in  them  the  ambition  to  make 
pictnna  themselves  slwi.  This  attempt  to  depict  the  striking  things  they  see  ii 
a  Airtbar  iusUnctiTe  exercise  of  the  peroeptione — a  means  wtwreby  still  ipeaier 
Bcouraoy  and  oompleteneM  <^  obaervadon  is  hiduoed.  And  alike  by  secddng  to 
intereetnain  their  disooveriea  of  tbe  Benslbls  propertiee  of  things,  and  by  their 
ondeaTors  to  drsw,  they  tolidt  from  us  Just  that  kind  of  culture  which  the]' 
RKWt  need. 

Had  taachen  been  guided  by  nature's  binto  not  only  in  tbe  making  <tf  draw- 
ing a  part  of  edncation,  but  in  the  choice  of  thw  modes  of  tewdihig  it,  they 
would  have  done  still  better  than  they  have  done.  What  is  it  that  the  ciiild 
first  tries  to  re^eaentT  Things  that  are  Urge,  things  that  are  attractive  In 
aim,  thing!  rooiul  whitdi  its  tdeMurabls  aBsodalaons  most  duster— human 
beings  ftom  whom  it  has  remved  so  many  emotbni,  coin  and  dogs  whi^  in- 
terest by  the  many  i^enonena  they  present,  honseA  that  an  honriy  visible  and 
•trike  by  their  bIm  and  ccotraat  of  parts.    And  whk:h  of  aU  tbe  prooeaea  xit 


nimBBBtatlaa  ttTM  ft  mart  deUgfatT  Ooloring.  Fi^n  Md  peneO  am  iood  In 
dsftolt  (^  aollwULiiig  batter;  bnt  >  box  of  paiata  and  a  bndi — Ihaae  ara  tha 
twamiiiBa.  Tlw  drawing  of  oaHInea  imD«dIat«lj  bcoomea  wtetmiiuj  to  color- 
fa^ — b  gone  tlimigh  nminlj  with  a  view  to  the  ooloting;  and  iT  Imtb  can  be 
got  lo  eoior  a  book  at  prints,  boy  gnat  is  the  IkTor  I  Now,  lidiculoos  as  aoch 
apaaltton  win  aeMD  to  drawiDg-maetets,  wlMpoetponc  eolarfngHid  who  teach 
Smn  bj  a  drearj  difdplitte  tt  oc^ijiiig  tinea,  we  believe  that  the  coarse  c^  ea^ 
tm*  thai  Indicated  is  the  right  ooe.  Tliat  prioritj  of  color  to  fimn,  which,  as 
abeadj  pointed  out,  has  a  psjcbological  basis,  and  in  Tlitne  ot  which  pej'<diok)- 
giosl  basis  srites  this  ttnog  pTBtereoce  in  the  duld,  dunld  be  ncogniied  from 
tlie  tery  beginning;  and  trout  the  Teiy  beginning  also  tbe  things  imitated 
dtoQld  be  resL  That  greater  delight  in  oolor  whicll  is  not  only  oonspicaoiis  In 
cUldrra  bat  panlats  in  most  penons  throagfaoot  tile,  dioald  be  eontinooad; 
Mn|rio7ed  as  tbe  natwal  atimiihis  to  tbe  ntsiteiy  of  tbe  compsratiTelj  difflcolt 
and  UMttTacttre  form— ebonld  be  tbe  protpectiTe  reward  fbr  the  tcbieTnnent 
of  fimn.  And  these  inatinctlTe  attempts  to  represent  interesting  srfnalitira 
■boold  be  aU  along  eooooraged ;  in  the  oooTictian  that  as,  bj  a  widening  ez- 
pwience,  KuaDer  and  more  piactieable  ol^ecia  become  interesting,  tbey  too  wQl 
be  attempted;  and  that  bo  a  gradoal  approximation  will  be  made  towards  imita- 
tions having  some  resemblance  to  tbe  realities.  Ho  matter  bow  grotesque  the 
ihapei  produced:  no  matter  how  daubed  and  g^ariog  tbe  ccdors.  The  qnestioa 
la  not  whether  the  child  Is  producing  good  drawinga :  the  question  is,  whether 
It  is  developing  its  bculUes.  It  has  first  to  gain  some  oommsnd  over  its  flngert, 
Mtna  crude  notions  of  likeness;  and  this  prtctice  is  better  than  any  other  fbr 
these  ends ;  seeing  that  It  Is  the  spontsneoo*  and  the  Interesting  one.  Daring 
these  earlj  Tears,  be  It  femeubered,  no  formal  drawing-leewHis  are  possible: 
■ban  w«  therefore  repress,  or  ne^ect  to  aid,  these  eSbrts  at  self-cnltnreT  or 
■ball  we  enooorage  and  guide  them  as  normal  exercises  oT  the  perceptions  and 
tba  powers  of  manlpalatkniT  If  by  tbe  supply  oT  cheap  wood-cuts  to  be 
oolored,  and  aimple  oontoar-msps  to  have  their  bonndsry  lines  tinted,  wo  can 
not  oolj  pleasnrably  draw  out  the  fccnl^  of  color,  but  can  ioddentsll;  prbSace 
•ame  bmHiaritr  with  the  outlines  (d'  things  and  coontties,  and  some  abQi^  to 
move  tbe  btxub  steadily;  and  if  by  the  supply  of  temptingly-painted' objectswe 
can  keep  np  the  iDstlnctire  practice  of  making  representatlDns,  however  rough, 
U  must  happen  that  by  the  time  drawing  is  oommonly  commenoed  there  will 
exist  a  fhcility  thst  would  else  hsva  been  absenL  Time  wHl  have  been  gained ; 
and  trouble  both  to  teadier  and  pupil,  saved. 


13.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  general  prindplea  of  edocA- 
tton  that  have  been  laid  down,  the  process  of  le«rttiiig  to  draw  ebould  be 
tbronghout  oontinQOUS  with  those  eObrta  of  eariy  childhood  deicribed  above,  as 
■0  worthy  of  encouragement  By  the  time  that  the  volantary  practice  thus 
Initialed  baa  given  some  steaditiess  of  band,  and  some  tolerable  ideas  of  propor- 
tion, there  will  have  arisen  a  vague  notion  of  body  as  presenting  its  thre« 
intensions  in  penpecllve.  And  when,  after  sundry  abortive,  Chincse-lika 
attempts  to  lender  this  appearance  on  paper,  ther«  baa  grown  up  a  pretty  dear 
peroeption  cf  the  tUng  to  be  achieved,  and  a  desve  to  adileve  it,  a  flist  lesson 
In  empirical  perspective  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  aiqwratns  occadonally 
need  hi  ex^abalng  perspective  aa  a  sdonce.    Tlis  sounds  fonnldaUe ;  but  tlu 


»MII0n  OH  SMOAlmi.  gsi 

•zpntment  ii  buth  oaapnbeii^nitAiat»reKliii^to»afioyor  gSzlotoMamri 
bttelUgeDOS.  A  piste  of  gl«M  m  tamed  m  to  mud  imtloailj  on  the  ttHla, 
being  plaoed  before  Ibe  papll,  and  >  bcx^  or  like  tiiafh  f^^jeat  laid  on  the  olfaer 
■ide  of  it,  he  ia  leqoeated,  whilst  Icwptng  the  070  in  one  podtion,  to  make  ink 
dot*  upon  Ota  gUsi,  10  that  they  taaj-  oducide  witli,  or  hide  the  comen  of  thta 
otifeat.  Ha  i*  then  ttM  to  Join  theae  doU  hj  )Sdm;  on  dojng  wlkicta  be  per- 
oeivea  that  the  line*  be  nuke*  hkk^  or  odndde  viih  the  ontlinea  of  thBofaject 
And  then  on  being  aaked  to  pot  a  alieet  of  paper  on  the  other  nde  of  the  glaaa, 
he  diaoorere  that  the  tines  he  has  Urns  dntwn  repieeent  the  otgeot  aa  Iteaairit. 
Thej  not  only  look  like  it,  bat  Ite  perooTea  that  thej  moat  be  like  i^  beeaoM 
be  made  them  agree  vith  ita  ontlinea;  and  bj  lemoTing  the  paper  he  can 
wpeatedl^'ooiifiuoe  himaelf  that  the;  do  agree  with  ita  onUinea.  The  fitct  ii 
new  and  atriking;  and  aerrea  him  aa  an  ezperimental  demonatntion,  that  Ihiea 
of  certain  lengths,  placed  in  certain  directiona  on  a  plane,  can  represMit  lines 
of  other  lengtha,  and  haviiig  other  diredioia  ia  space.  Bnlnequentlj,  bj  . 
gradoally  dung^  tbe  positiou  of  the  object,  he  maj  be  led  to  obanre  how 
■omo  linea  Eborten  and  disappear,  whilst  others  oome  into  si^t  and  tengthen. 
Tbe  oonvergenoe  of  parallel  lines,  and,  indeed,  sH  tbe  leading  bets  of  penpeo- 
live  may,  from  time  to  lime,  be  almilaily  illnatrated  to  him.  If  he  has  been 
dnlj'  accustomed  to  eelf-belp,  be  will  gladlj,  when  it  is  suggested,  make  tbe 
attempt  to  draw  one  of  these  oatUneeopoD  paper,  by  the  eye  only;  and  It  may 
•Don  be  made  an  ezdtiiig  aim  to  prodnoe,  TmaaaiBted,  a  lepreaontation,  as  like 
u  be  can,  to  one  subsequently  sketched  on  tbe  gUs&  Tbnsj  withoat  tbe  on- 
Intelligent,  mechanical  practice  of  copying  other  drawing^  Irat  by  a  metlK>d  at 
once  dmple  and  attractive — rational,  yet  not  Bbebvct,  a  bmiliarity  with  the 
lloear  appearances  of  tilings,  and  a  faculty  of  rendering  them,  may  be,  step  by 
step,  acquired.  To  which  advantages  add  these; — that  even  tbua  eariy  the 
po]^  tearni^  almost  twooDsdootly,  the  tma  ttieoiy  of  a  pictnre— namely,  that 
it  la  a  delineation  ot  objecta  aa  they  appear  when  prqfected  on  a  piaae  placed 
between  them  and  tbe  eye ;  and  that  when  bs  readies  a  fit  age  (br  commencing 
■cjeDtlflc  perspecUve  he  la  already  th<H'ong^ly  acquainted  with  tbe  facts  whldi 
finm  it*  logical  ba^ 

OBOIBTBT— PEINIBT. 

13.  As  exhibiting  a  rational  mode  of  communicating  primary  conceptions  in 
geometry,  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  ibllowing  passage  from  Ur. 
Wyse:— • 

"  A  child  has  been  in  the  habit  of  u^g  onbee  Cor  arithmetic ;  let  him  use 
them  aleoCbr  the  elements  of  geometry.  I  would  begin  with  solids,  the  reverse 
of  the  Dsoal  plan.  It  saves  aU  tbe  dlfficol^  of  abaiud  defloition^  and  bad  ex- 
planations on  pdnts,  line^  and  snr&cea,  which  are  nothing  but  abstractions. 
.  ■  .  A  coIm  preaenta  many  of  the  principal  elements  of  geometry ;  it  at 
once  exhibits  points,  straight  lines,  par^Iet  line^  anglei^  porallelogramB,  Ac,  Ac 
Those  cubes  ore  divisible  into  varkm*  parta.  The  pupil  bos  already  been 
lamiKarized  irilb  such  djvlmons  in  numeration,  and  he  now  proceeds  to  a  com- 
parison of  their  several  parts,^d  of  tbe  relation  of  these  parta  lo  each  other. 
,  .  .  From  thence  be  advoncEs  to  globes,  which  fiimish  him  with  elemental]' 
ootioDS  of  the  dnile,  of  curves  generally,  Ac,  Ac 

"Being  tfiecably  bmilior  with  solids,  he  may  now  sobetltute  planes.  Tb« 
— -  ■    ■ -Ic 

m."    D7  Thomu  V/jm. 


inaMoa  nmy  b*  nadi  Tmj  mmj.  LM  dw  oobt^  fcr  ^^mm,  ba  ent  Into  Ufa 
diTiiioiia,aiididKad(apapar;  b*  wiB  tbca  •«•  h  muj  phu  ractaaglM  M  Iw 
lUaitMilona;  so  with  all  Um  ottes.  (Uatwi  moj  be  tnaUd  la  lb*  mdm  bmb' 
lur;  ba  will  tliM  m*  how  iDrfaoM  radljar*  gauntlttd,  and  ba  mi«M«H  to 
■batract  tbem  with  bcOitr  in  naij  nlid. 

"Ha  hai  tliiu  tetfiinA  Uw  alphabet  and  raadii^  tt  gvmi^.  Haamr 
ptDoeada  to  WTita  it 

'*The  ampleat  opeiatioD,  and  thenfim  tba  ttn^  b  SNrdj  to  plaoa  tbeaa 
planaa  od  &  piece  of  paper,  and  pan  the  pencil  round  tbeaL  Wbsm  thia  baa 
bean  freqnentlr  dotte,  the  plana  may  Im  put  at  a  little  diat«no«t  and  the  etaDd 
nquirad  to  oop7  i^  and  to  on." 

S  atoeti  of  eeometrical  oonoepticna  haTfng  been  ofatuned,  in  aouM  audi  naa* 
ner  at  thia  reconunended  bj  Mr.  Wfae^  a  Itutfaer  itqi  amj,  in  coane  ot  tima, 
be4ak«a,  hj  inttodnelnK  the  ptactkn  of  taMing  the  uorreolMW  of  all  flgnna 
drawn  bf  the  B^e ;  thna  alika  ezdttng  an  amUtlon  to  make  thm  exMt,  and 
emUnnall;  iUaamting  tba  diBoulQr  of  (UflUitig  tbat  ambition.  In  tbs  cntting 
out  oT  pieoea  fin  hia  oaid-honn)^  in  tba  dnwing  of  nnamtaittd  diagrama  ioi 
ooloring,  and  in  thoao  Tuiooa  inatnictiTe  oconpadraia  which  an  InreotiTe 
taadier  will  lead  him  into,  he  maj  be  C>r  a  length  of  time  adrant^;eoDalj  left, 
like  the  primitive  builder,  to  tentatfre  imoeaaea;  and  will  ao  gain  an  abondaot 
experience  of  the  difflcnltf  fit  acUeriiv  Ui  aima  bf  the  onaided  Kaae& 
When,  having  meanwhile  nadofionaavalaBbladlaG^liflnectf  tbeperaeptim^ha 
haa  reached  a  fit  age  for  luing  «  pair  of  conpaiMa,  be  will,  whilat  dolf  appn- 
dating  tbeee  aa  enabling  him  to  verify  hia  ocular  goeaaea,  be  still  hindered  b7 
Uia  dUBcoltiea of  the  ai^mnciaatiTe  method.  InUuaatagebemajbekA  (bra 
Airther  petiod:  partlj  aa  being  jrat  too  fooug  Ibr  an7  thing  hitter;  partlr 
beoanaa  it  ia  deeitable  that  he  ahonld  be  made  to  fed  still  mora  atronglf  the 
want  of  ^fitematlo  oontrinuKMk  If  tba  aoqtiiaitlon  of  knowledge  ia  to  be 
madeoontinaonalrinteraatii^;  andi^in  thaeari/etriliEatlonof  thecliild,a»in 
the  earlf  civiliiation  of  the  raoe,  eoieDce  beoomea  attractiTe  onlj  aa  miniatering 
to  art;  it  la  maniieat  that  the  proper  preliodnaij  to  geometry  ia  a  long  praotlee 
in  tboae  con^tnictive  proceaMe  which  geometi7  will  Ikcflitata.  Obeerre  that 
harc^  toci  nature  ptdnta  the  w^.  Almost  isvahaU]',  childran,  show  a  atrong 
propenaitf  to  cut  out  thinga  in  paper,  to  make,  to  build — a  pn^>enmtf  wbidi,  if 
dulj  encouraged  and  directed,  will  not  onl;  prepare  the  waf  Ibr  acientiflo  con- 
Cepliona,  but  will  develop  tlioae  powers  of  manipulation  in  whidi  moat  people 
are  ao  deflcieut. 


14.  When  the  observing  and  inventive  bculUea  have  attained  the  requisite 
power,  the  pupil  maj  be  introdocM  to  empirical  geometi?;  tliat  ia — geometry 
dealing  with  methodical  aolotlont,  hut  not  with  the  damonatiationa  of  thoo. 
Like  all  other  transIliDnt  in  education,  thia  should  be  made  Dot  tomally  but  In- 
ddentallf ;  and  the  Telstionahip  to  oonstroctive  art  abould  atiU  be  maintained. 
To  make  a  tetrahednm  in  cardboard,  like  one  given  to  him,  ia  a  problem  which 
will  alike  intereat  tiie  puinl,  and  aerre  aa  a  cdbvenient  atarting-pomt.  In  at- 
tempting  thia,  he  finds  it  needM  to  draw  fbnr  equilateral  triangles  arranged  in 
facial  poaitiMHL  Being  nnable  tn  the  abaenoe  of  sn  exact  method  to  do  thia 
•ooutBtelr  he  dlaoovcra  on  putting  the  trianglea  into  their  respective  poaitiona, 
VaM  ha  Mu  net  mdce  thair  vdaa  fit,  and  that  their  an|^  do  not  propeilr  meat 
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•t  the  apex.  He  majr  now  b«  ihown  bow  bj-  dMcrlbfatg  •  coopk  of  cfrdet, 
(•eh  of  theie  triM^^  niij  b«  dtiwn  wWi  petftct  coneotneai  and  wltbont 
gobrntag;  tod tftcf  bta Mue ha wfll duly nhw the tnfxiMilon.  Havlogthna 
helpad  him  to  tbs  iOlntioD  of  tUa  flnt  problmi,  with  the  Tiew  ofOlustnUngtiie 
nMnre  of  geometiical  metboda,  he  ii  in  Ibtore  to  be  left  altogether  to  hta  own 
higeniiitj  in  aolring  the  qneatioiiB  put  to  him.  To  blaact  a  line,  to  erect  ■  per- 
pendtcnlar,  to  deacribe  a  iqiiare,  to  bisect  an  an^e,  to  draw  ■  Boe  panllel  to  a 
gJYen  lioc^  to  deecrlbe  a  hexagon,  are  [H^blema  which  ^  little  patience  will 
CMbla  htm  to  And  ont  And  from  theee  he  m^  be  led  (»  step  bj  step  to  qnec- 
tionaof  ftmora  complex  Idnd]  tS  of  whl^  under  jodidoDS  management,  Iia 
wfU  pnnle  thiongl  nohelped.  Doobllea^  man;  of  thoae  brongfat  np  under  Ibo 
oU  regime,  will  look  npon  thia  aamrtlon  Bk^tfcaUy.  We  q>eak  fh>m  hctt, 
howwer,  and  thoae  neither  ftw  nor  apedaL  We  hare  sera  s  d«M  of  bo^a  be- 
came M  iutereated  In  making  out  acfattoii*  to  tbeae  ]»vb)em^  aa  to  look  forward 
to  tb^  goometry-teaOD  aa  a  cUeT  event  of  the  week.  Within  the  laat  month, 
we  bare  been  told  of  one  girls'  acfaool.  In  whhdi  some  of  the  foung  ladl«a 
TdnotarOy  oocnpy  themselves  with  gecanetrical  qoeetkaa  out  of  sdUKd-^Knin; 
and  of  another,  in  which  tbe^  not  ml;  do  thi^  but  In  wfaUi  one  of  them  b 
bagging  tbr  problems  to  find  oat  during  the  hoUdays — both  which  bets  we 
state  on  the  anthMity  of  tho  teacher,  niere  could  indeed  be  no  stronger  proofii 
than  are  thus  aflindad  of  the  pncticabilitj  and  the  Immense  advantage  of  self 
derelopmwit  X  bnuadi  of  knowledge  which  ■■  commonly  taught  ia  dry  and 
eroD  repnlsiTe,  may,  by  IblkiwiDg  the  method  of  nature  be  made  extremely  in- 
teresting and  profbnndly  benefldal.  We  say  profbnndly  baneSdal,  becaose  the 
eOMa  are  not  confined  to  the  gaining  of  geometrical  fkct%  but  often  rertdo- 
tlonize  tlie  whole  state  ^  mind.  It  ha*  repeatedly  occQired,  that  tbcoe  who 
kavebeen  stapeAed  by  the  onUnary  sobool-drQI — by  ita  abstract  finrnnlas,  by  tti 
weariaome  taika,  by  its  oammii^ — have  snddenly  had  tb^  InteHaots  rooaed, 
by  thns  ceavng  to  make  them  pasrive  redpients,  and  Indodng  tbem  to  become 
•otive  diacoterert. 

Thia  empirical  geom^iy  which  preae&ta  an  endlea  series  of  problema,  and 
alionld  be  eonlinned  along  with  other  atodtee  fitr  yesn,  may  throo^ont  be  ad- 
nntageoDaly  aooompanied  by  those  concrete  applications  of  its  pHnefplM  whldi 
serve  as  Its  pTcdiminary.  After  the  cnbe,  the  ootahednm,  and  tbevarioDa  forms 
of  pyramid  and  prism  have  been  mastered,  may  come  tlie  more  oompiaz  regnlar 
bodies — the  dodecahedron,  and  the  tcosabedron— to  oonatraet  wbidi  ont  of 
MDgle  pieces  of  cardboard  roquirea  conaiderable  IngemiiQr.  IVora  tbes«^  the 
traitaition  may  naturally  be  made  to  anch  modified  forms  of  the  regular  bodiea 
ai  are  met  with  in  cryetala — the  truncated  cabe,  Uie  cnbe  with  Ita  dihedral  ■■ 
wall  aa  ita  solid  ai^lea  truneated,  the  octahedron  and  the  varions  prisma  ■■ 
limilariy  modified;  in  imitating  which  niunerona  forms  aaaumed  by  dUFbrent 
metals  and  salt^  an  aoquaintance  with  tlie  leading  &c^  of  mineralogy  will  be 
IncidGmtBlly  gained.  After  loi^  continnance  in  exerdsee  of  this  kind,  rational 
geomeby,  as  may  be  supposed,  presents  no  obetadea.  Oonatantly  haUtnaled 
lo  oMtemplate  nHntiitiwhip  of  form  and  quantity,  and  vagoely  perceiving  Ihnn 
tine  to  time  the  noo«adly  of  oertain  nmlti  aa  readied  by  certain  mean^  die 
popil  comes  to  retard  the  demonstrati^  of  Euclid  as  the  miaring  suppiements 
to  Us  bnuliar  protJsma.  His  weU-diacipHoed  focnltiefl  enable  him  eaeOy  to 
master  its  successive  propodUona,  and  to  appredato  tltdr  vahie  1  and  he  baa  th*  \  I  ,-> 
An.u4rthai  B*«tiflrt>r;m  nf  Andtog  some  of  bia  ovm  methods  proved  to  be  tnie. 
8fi 
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thoae  which  call  to  mind  by-gixu  pleuore* — painful  leasoiu  will  make  knowl- 
edge MpulsTc^  and  ^caaunbla  laaaona  will  nuko  it  attnctiTS.  The  men  to 
vIhmq  in  bojbood  iaSytnttiioa  oamo  In  drewy  tatki  alaiig  with  threat*  of  pnniah- 
iMDt,  and  who  were  nerer  led  bto  habits  of  independent  Inquir;,  tre  nnlikelr 
to  be  atadenla  in  after  j9tn;  while  tbote  to  whom  It  canw  in  the  natoral 
lifm«,  at  the  proper  tinie^  and  who  remember  ita  beta  as  n<A  only  intoeet- 
iog  In  themaelTsa,  but  a«  the  oocMiona  of  a  traig  Mriee  of  gntilTing  sno- 
OMMi,  an  likd/  to  ocotinue  throu^  lib  that  aelf-inatnictioa  commenced  in 

IV.  WBAT  XNOWLEDOK  m  WOBT  WOITH. 

rmi  xnunn  taldu  or  exowudsi. 

1.  Befon  then  can  be  a  ratbnal  eturieiilian,  we  must  settle  whldi  thingg  it 
most  oonoema  ne  to  koowi  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon's,  now  mi&rtmiatelf 
olMolete — we  moat  determine  the  reiatire  Tslues  d  knowledges. 

Had  we  time  to  master  sU  sobjects  we  need  not  be  psrticular.    To  qoote  the 

CoDldan 


"Bat  we  that  hare  bat  spKO-loiiK  liTea"miiat  erer  bear  In  mind  oar  limited 
time  for  aaqaldtloti.  And  remembering  bow  nsirowly  this  lime  is  limited,  not 
only  by  the  dwitneas  of  Ufii,  bat  also  stm  more  by  the  bnmneta  of  lib,  we 
OQgbt  to  be  eqwdally  soliatoos  to  employ  what  time  we  bare  to  the  greatest 
•dfantage.  'Belon  doroting  yean  to  srane  snl^ect  whidi  IMiiou  or  bncy 
■oggesta,  it  is  snretf  wise  to  wei^  with  great  care  the  wwth  of  tbe  remlta,  *• 
compared  with  the  worth  of  varioos  altemattve  results  whkh  the  same  jevs 
might  bring  if  otherwise  appliel 

How  to  UreT — that  is  tbe  enential  question  far  us.  Not  lunr  to  lire  in  the 
mere  matertal  tense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sesue.  Tbe  general  problem  irtiidi 
aominvhendeeTayi^eoid  problem  is — ttie  right  ruling  ofoondnct  in  all  dirocticma 
nndff  aU  dnnmstanoea.  In  what  way  to  tnat  the  body;  in  what  way  to 
treat  the  mind  i  in  what  way  temauagsoaralUrs;  in  what  way  to  bring- up  a 
lamily;  in  what  way  to  bebare  as  acidien;  in  what  way  to  utilixe  aU  thoas 
■ooioe*  oi  b^q>imes  whidi  na^ire  snppUee— bow  to  use  all  oiur  fccnme*  to  tbe 
greatest  adraotBge  of  otmelres  and  othen— bow  to  live  oompletriyT  And 
this  being  Iho  great  thing  needAil  for  ns  to  learn,  is,  hj  consequence  the 
great  tUog  which  edocatton  has  to  taa^  To  i»epare  ni  for  oomplete  hring 
is  the  ItmcUdh  wbidi  edscstlon  has  to  disohai^;  and  tbe  only  ratiooal  mode 
of  judging  ot  tiof  edocational  ooune  i^  to  judge  in  wliat  degree  it  disdiargea 
snchhmcUon. 

Onr  first  step  most  obrlonsly  be  to  daadfy,  hi  tbe  order  of  their  importanse, 
the  leading  kinds  of  actlTi^  y/UA  constltate  human  life.  The;  may  be 
natorally  arranged  into: — 1.  ^umb  actiTilies  which  directly  minister  ti 


peeerratlonj  3.  Those  aotiTltiee  irt^  by  seooiing  the  neaessaitei  of  life, 
Jlrectiy  mhilster  to  eelf-itttawiaaon;  8.  Thow  aottrittss  whtdt  haTB  fcr 
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tai  tfa»  iMiiag  and  diMipliM  of  oOvcing;  i.  TboM  wttTltlM  vbiob  «n  in- 
volved in  tbe  malnteioaoe  of  {aopar  tootl  and  polilical  rel»tioiu;  S.  ThoM 
oiIaoeUaDeouB  actlTitiBB  whk^  nuke  np  tjhe  Inanre  part  of  Ufi^  devol«d  to  tbe 

xxowLKoam  RBgcmn  to  BtLr-rajexBYAxiox, 
3.  Hapfdlj,  that  all-imponaiit  part  of  ednoatton  whloh  ga«s  to  Mcore  direct 
■alf-pwwTtlon,  ii  In  gTMt  part  alrsadr  ptmided  Ibr.  loo  momentoua  to  ba 
Mt  to  our  blnuderinfi  Natore  lakea  tt  Into  her  own  haoda.  While  ;et  in  iti 
nnne'a  anna,  the  InAn^  by  biding  ita  Suse  andoTTingat  tbeaightof  BatrBn8«r, 
dwwt  Iba  dawning  Inatlnit  to  attain  aaie^  by  fl;ing  ftom  that  wbiob  la  un- 
known and  m^  be  dangerooa;  and  when  it  can  walk,  tbe  tenor  it  maniiealB  if 
■D  ""*■■"■""  dog  oomes  na«r,  or  tbe  acrtaina  with  wbictt  it  nina  to  ita  motbw 
after  auj  atartUng  light  or  wand,  ahows  this  instinct  farther  developed.  More- 
over, knowledge  anbaeiTing  direct  oelf-preewvatioQ  i«  that  whicfa  it  ia  t^eflr 
lioaied  In  aoqoiring  ftom  boor  to  boor.  How  to  balance  ita  bodj;  how  to  con- 
trol ila  Bovemanti  ao  at  to  av^  oolliaiona;  what  otjlecta  are  bard,  and  will 
hurt  if  stmeki  what  objeota  are  heavy,  and  iqjnta  if  tbefUl  on  tha  limba; 
which  thinp  will  bear  tha  weight  of  the  bodj,  and  which  not;  the  paina  ia> 
flietad  bj  flic,  by  miaelle^  by  ibarp  inabmnenta — tbeaet  and  variooa  otiier 
jdecae  of  inCirmatkm  needM  tar  the  avoidanoe  of  death  or  aoctdeo^  it  ia  ever 
learning.  And  when,  a  lew  yean  later,  tbe  energka  go  out  in  running,  cUmb- 
ing,  and  Jnmidng,  in  gamea  of  (trength  and  ganwa  of  lidll,  we  see  in  all  Cheaa 
aotlcaa  by  wUch  the  mnacks  are  developed,  tbe  peroeptioiia  ebaipei^  and  tlie 
jwlpnwrt  qidduoed,  a  preparation  br  tbe  ab  oondmt  of  the  body  among  mir- 
rowkUngolijectaandmovemeiitBi  and  Ba  meeting  tiioee  greater  dangeiB  that 
oooarionally  o«nr  in  the  Uvea  t^  aU.  Being  thus,  m  we  mj,  h  weO.  cared  for 
by  Nature^  tlili  ftndamental  education  needa  oompaistively  little  care  Ihtm  ua. 
What  we  are  efaiedy  called  opm  to  woo,  i»,  that  there  shall  be  fl^e  acope  Ibr 
Mining  this  anierleDO^  and  raoeHing  *^*^  diacipline,^^liat  there  «>i*n  be  no 
M^  tlmrting  of  NMore  ai  Aat  by  wfaitdi  atnpid  aohoohniatreaea  commonly 
pnveDt  the  girii  in  their  diarge  team  tha  q>ontaneoua  phytdcal  activitiea  they 
vonld  indulge  in :  f"'^  so  iwder  them  oompaialiTBly  incapable  of  ^■^^"r  care 
of  Iheeadvea  in  cironmrtanoea  ctf  peiiL 

KsowLZDOi  anQDmin  to  isuuhtulu.  suocbb. 

8.  While  every  one  ia  ready  to  indoree  tha  abatnct  pit^Ki^oii  that  instnio 
tion  fitting  yootbi  litf  the  busineM  (^  life  ia  of  high  importance^  or  even  to  con- 
dder  it  of  supienw  luportanoei  yet  icaroely  ai^  inquire  what  Instruction  wtn 
ao  fit  theo.  It  ia  true  that  leading  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  tanght  with  an 
intelligent  qipreolation  of  their  oses;  but  when  we  have  said  Ihia  we  have  said 
nearly  alL  Whila  the  gnat  balk  of  what  elae  ia  acqoired  has  no  bearing  on 
tbe  industrial  activitiei^  an  hnmeuai^  of  inlbnnation  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  tbe  industrial  aotivities  ia  entirely  paaed  over. 

For,  leavli^  out  otdy  some  ref7  anull  claase^  what  are  all  men  raiployed 
isT  Hmt  are  aa^loyed  In  the  production,  piep«ntion,aiuldiEtribotiooofcom- 
moditieK  And  on  what  doca  eDcient^  in  the  pitiductiai,  preparatiDn,  and  dis- 
tribatkn  of  oonnodl&a  depend  T  It  depends  on  tbe  nse  of  methods  fitted  to 
the  re^ectiveiwtDrsa  of  ttkcae  commodities;  it  depends  on  an  adequate  knowt 
edge  of  their  i^ijvica^  chemkal,  orvital  propertiee,  as  the  case  may  be:  that  1^  t 


it  depend!  on  SdsDce.  Thh  ordar  of  knowledge,  irtifah  tela  gwUptl^awi 
in  our  ichool  coones,  I*  tfae  wder  of  knowledge  nnteljfnf  the  right  peiftni* 
•nee  oT  tU  thoM  proceaee  bj  which  drOhed  Ufe  i*  BMde  poaiU*. 

JfaA«inafii». 
For  ell  the  higlier  Hta  of  conatroction,  BOtne  soqiu^ttmce  with  l£>tbem«tlefl 
El  Endiipensabla.  The  tillage  caipeiiter,  who,  laddng  ntional  inetncUon,  laTi 
oat  lot  work  b^  empirical  rules  learnt  In  bit  epprraiticeabin  eqnallf  with  tiw 
builder  of  a  Britannia  Bridge,  make*  hoivi;  reArence  to  the  lawi  of  qnantit*- 
tire  relatiooa.  The  mmejor  on  whoae  aarrej  the  laud  ia  pordiaaed ;  the 
archilact  in  dealgtiiiig  a  manaion  to  be'  built  on  ttj  the  bnSdw  In  preparing  hit 
eetimateij  hli  foreman  In  laying  out  Uie  fbnndationa ;  the  maaonain  oottlDg  the 
sttnm;  and  the  Tarions  arttaani  who  put  up  the  lltthigB;  are  all  guided  b; 
geometrical  trutha.  Bailwaj'making  ia  regulated  (hxn  beginning  to  end  bj 
mathemutici ;  alike  In  the  preparation  of  plana  and  aectioiie ;  in  ataJdng  out  the 
line;  in  ths  meniaratlon  of  cnttluga  and  embankment*;  in  tlte  dealgniag,  eoti-' 
mating^  and  baildiog  of  bridge*,  colTerta,  viadoct^  tonnela,  irtatinTMi  And 
limilarij  with  the  hariwr^  docka,  picn,  and  Taiioua  engineering  and  architectural 
work*  that  fringe  the  coaabi  and  orer^nead  the  fiue  of  the  counttj ;  at  wall  as 
the  mines  that  ran  undenieath  it  Ont  of  geooietiy,  too,  aa  applied  to  aatnmamj, 
the  art  of  luvigatlon  haa  grown;  and  so,  by  this  aoicmoc^  baa  been  made  pa«[- 
ble  that  en(»moas  foreign  oonuneroe  which  auppotta  a  large  part  of  our  popula* 
Hon,  and  aapidlea  ua  with  man;  neoeauilee  and  moat  of  our  Inxorieo.  And 
now-a-daji  eron  the  fikimer,  for  the  eoneetlajing  out  of  hia  drain*,  baa  reoontse 
to  the  level — Uut  ia,  to  geoEoetiloal  prindple*.  Vhen  ftom  tboae  dlriaion*  of 
mathematics  which  deal  with  »peet,  and  ttuwitr,  some  email  amattering  of 
which  la  given  in  Bcho<ds,  we  turn  to  that  other  diriaion  irtitdi  deala  with  Jortt, 
of  which  even  a  smattering  la  acarcel;  erer  given,  we  meet  with  anotiMr  large 
claea  of  actiTitiea  which  th!«  sdance  presidea  orer.  On  tin  at^iUcatiati  ot 
ratioDal  mechuiica  depends  the  aucoeas  of  nearij  all  modem  mannlaotige.  na 
properUes  of  the  lever,  the  wheal  and  axle,  Ac,  an  InVolred  In  eveij  niM±in»— 
every  modiine  ia  a  aoUdifled  mechanical  theoiem;  and  to  madtineiT'  in  Unas 
timee  we  owe  nearly  all  production.  Trace  the  I1M017  of  the  break&st-roll. 
The  soil  out  of  which  It  came  wa*  drained  with  msfhhut-mailtt  tilee;  thesur- 
fiice  was  tamed  over  by  a  machine;  the  seed  was  put  In  by  a  machine;  the 
wheat  was  reaped,  thrashed,  and  winnowed  by  machines;  by  nuuAineiy  it  was 
gruundand  bolted;  and  bad  the  floor  been  sent  to  Oospore  It  m^ltit  have  been 
nude  into  biacuita  by  a  maiMne.  Look  roiind  the  room  In  which  you  ait.  If 
modem,  probably  the  bricks  in  ila  wallawere  machine-made;  bymaciilneiythe 
flooriiig  was  sawn  and  planed,  the  mantel-shelf  sawn  and  poBshed,  tile  paper- 
haogings  mode  and  printed;  the  veneer  on  the  table,  the  tnnied  legs  of  the 
i^iaiTB,  the  carpet,  the  cnrtalna,  are  all  productt  of  machineiy.  And  your 
clothing — plain,  figured,  eh'  printed — ia  it  not  wholly  woveo,  nay,  pethapa  even 
aewed,  by  machinery  T  And  the  volume  you  are  reading— «re  not  It*  leaves 
iabticated  by  one  machine  and  covered  with  these  words  by  another?  Add  to 
which  that  Ibr  the  means  of  diBtribution  over  both  land  and  sea,  we  are  similariy 
indebted.  And  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  aoconUng  aa  the  pcindidei  ^ 
medUDica  are  well  or  III  used  to  these  end^  comes  sacccaa  or  iUlure — indiridoal 
and  national  The  en^eer  who  misapplies  his  fbrmuln  fiv  tbe  strength  oT 
^teriala,  bnilda  a  bridge  tbat  breaks  down.    The  mann&Ctnnr  whose  •ppttratw  |  C 
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li  bWUT  derlsed,  o«o  not  oonpete  wiOi  uoOmt  iAa»  tpfvxaa  mitM  Um  in 
Mctlonuid  InertU.  The  dilp-bidlderidheriiif  to  tlu  old  model,  ia  ontaailed  faj 
one  who  baOda  on  the  rnerfwnkaHr-JnitUled  waTe-Une  principle.  And  m  the 
•bUi^  of  a  wtUon  to  hold  fla  own  egahut  other  oMknu  depends  on  the  dulled 
aetlvitj  of  Ite  imiti,  we  see  that  on  each  koowledgB  maj  tniti  the  nattonal  tkte. 
Judge  then  the  worth  of  uuithemUIa. 

Phyiia. 

Fan  next  to  Physics.  Joined  with  msthematin,  It  has  ^reti  tm  tlie  ateam- 
engine^  which  do«a  the  work  of  nuUIong  of  laborers.  That  section  of  phyrics 
which  deals  with  the  laws  of  beet,  has  taught  tu  how  to  eeonooute  fiiel  in  our 
Tarktns  Indnstriesi  how  to  iocrease  the  prodaoe  of  oitr  smelting  fhtnaces  bj 
mhatltaling  the  hot  fi>t  the  cold  blaat;  how  to  ventilate  our  mines;  how  to 
prerent  ezplodons  by  uring  the  sa&^-tamp ;  and,  throng  the  theimaiiieter, 
how  to  r^ulatoimmmerable  proccMca.  That  diririonvhkh  has  the  phenomena 
of  light  fbr  its  subject,  ^ves  ejes  to  the  old  and  the  niTOpiej  aids  Uirough  the 
nJcroacope  in  detecting  diaeoooe  and  adnlterationa;  and  b;  improved  llgfathouMS 
prevents  shipwrecks.  Beaeardiefl  in  electrid^  aod  magnetiam  have  saved  io* 
ealcolable  life  and  proper^  by  the  oompaaa ;  have  subeervedsuDdij  arts  by  tha 
electrotype;  and  now,  in  the  tel^japh,  hare  supplied  us  with  the  agetiC7  by 
which  fiir  the  Aiture  all  menaiotile  tnusacdouB  wilt  be  r^^ulated,  pohtical  intet^ 
eourse  (airied  on,  and  peihapa  national  quarrela  often  avoided.  While  in  the 
details  of  in-door  B(^  ftom  the  improved  kitchen-range  np  to  the  stereoeoope  on 
the  drawing-room  tables  the  applications  of  advanced  pbysiix  nnderlie  onr 
Gomlbrts  and  gratlflcations. 

CltetrMrT/. 

Still  Bxre  nnnerous  are  the  bearings  (^  Cbmniitij  on  iboae  activities  by 
which  man  obtain  tha  means  of  hving.  The  bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  callccv 
printer,  are  •BTenUyooaoptsd  in  pniceMM  that  are  w^  or  iU  done  accordfaigas 
they  do  or  do  not  oonSxm  to  diemloil  lawa.  ^e  eoonomkal  rednction  from 
Oair  oTsa  of  oopper,  tin,  dnc^  lead,  dveir,  iron,  are  in  a  great  meaauia  qosMious 
nf  fhfswlBtrj  flng^j'-HriiTiit^^  gtfr^naking,  soMj-boIling,  gunpowder  mann&otnre, 
an  operttkma  all  partly  diemlaal;  as  are  also  those  by  which  are  prodooed 
^■si  and  portdain.  Whether  ttM  distillar's  won  stops  at  the  alcobolio  fermen- 
iBtian  or  paam  into  the  acetom,  li  a  chemical  qnestitm  an  which  bang*  his 
profit  or  kMS;  and  the  brewer,  if  his  business  is  soffldenlly  large,  finds  It  pay 
te  keep  a  chemist  on  bis  prandses.  Glance  throoi^  a  woA  on  tedmolgy,  and 
it  beoomea  at  once  ^^arent  that  there  ia  now  aoarcely  any  prooees  in  the  arts 
or  manniactarea  over  some  part  of  which  chemistry  doca  not  preside.  And 
bsu,  lastly,  we  oome  to  fta  Ikot  that  in  these  tbnes,  agfknttnre,  to  be  profltsbly 
carried  on,  most  hare  like  goidance.  nie  analysis  of  mannree  and  sotla;  their 
adsptationa  to  eadi  other;  the  ass  of  gypsom  or  otbw  snbstance  for  fixing  am- 
Bonia;  the  ntilixatlon  of  cc^rolilea;  uie  prodnctiim  of  artifldal  manures-all 
these  are  boons  (f  diemlsby  whioh  It  helioovee  the  Ikrmer  to  acquaint  himself 
with.  BeitluthaladArniatdi,  or  hi  didnleoCed  sewage,  or  in  [diotograbps — tn 
biead  iwle  wEtitont  brmentatlon,  or  perflunea  extracted  from  reltasa,  we  msy 
penelTe  that  chemistry  aSbcts  all  our  indnstries ;  and  that,  by  consequence, 
knowledge  of  It  oonoems  every  one  who  ia  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  our  hidoslrisa.  i.,,i,  -    A'OOi^lC 


atlteit  OR  UMMUIMH 


And  then  the  wieDce  of  liie — Blolog; :  do«a  not  tUa,  too,  bMT  tliDdAmeDtally 
upon  these  proceswi  of  iDdirect  Kir-preserratioQl  With  wbst  we  ordinMilr 
call  nuuiulficCurei,  it  has,  indeed,  Utile  oonneclioii;  but  irlth  Uie  aU-MMntial 
[Baaulactare — that  of  fbod — it  U  inieptnbtj  conneclsd.  Am  agricolture  moHt 
oonfoim  its  metiioda  to  the  phouHnewi  of  vegetable  and  amimal  lile,  it  Rillowa 
Deonsftrilj  that  the  sdence  of  tbaoe  phenomena  ia  the  trntloul  baiil  of  agricul- 
ture. Various  biological  tnitba  have  indeed  been  empiritallj  established  and 
acted  apon  b7  fanners  while  yet  there  baa  been  no  oonoepUon  of  them  aa 
■dence :  tuch  aa  that  particular  manurea  are  initsd  (o  particular  plants ;  that 
crapa  of  oertain  kicdi  unfit  the  ecHl  for  other  cropa;  that  horaee  can  not  do 
good  work  on  poor  Ibod ;  that  each  and  auch  diseaM*  of  cntUe  and  aheep  an 
caused  b;  luch  and  luch  conditions.  Theae^  and  the  ereijd^  knowledge 
which  the  agriculturist  gains  bj  experience  reapectitig  the  tight  management  of 
plants  and  »nitn<ls^  cooatitute  hit  atodc  of  biological  &cta ;  on  the  laigiiiinw  of 
which  greatly  dependa  his  succeaa.  And  as  tboM  biological  facta,  acantj,  in- 
deOnite,  radimeiitaiy,  though  th«y  §n,  aid  Um  io  enentially )  Judge  what  moit 
be  the  Talue  to  him  of  Bodi  Ikcta  wbflD  thejr  become  podtive,  definite,  and  ax- 
haootiTe.  Indeed,  even  now  wa  may  see  the  beneflla  that  talioaal  biology  Ii 
oonferring  on  b<m.  The  truth  that  the  prodactioa  of  anioMl  beat  inpliei  waria 
of  subitanc^  and  that,  theielorc^  prerendng  loas  of  heat  prerents  the  need  te 
extra  food — a  purely  theoretical  conclnsioQ — now  guide*  the  latteuing  of  cattle: 
It  is  fbond  that  by  keeping  cattle  warm,  fodder  ia  saved.  Similarly  with  reqject 
to  variety  of  food.  The  experinenta  of  pbyisologiats  have  shown  (hat  not  only 
Is  change  of  diet  beneSdal,  but  that  i^geation  ia  taeililated  by  a  mixtora  of  in- 
gredients in  each  meal ;  both  which  truths  are  no*  influencing  cattle-fteding. 
Thediaooveiy  that  a  disorder  known  aa  "the  staggera,"  of  which  nany  tlwQ- 
Mnda  of  theep  have  died  anonally,  ii  caused  by  an  eotOMon  which  pnasaa  on 
the  brain;  and  that  if  the  creature  ia^xtimctad  througb  the  aoftaned  place  in 
the  tkoll  which  mariu  ita  poaitioi^  the  abeep  unaUy  Tccoven;  b  another  debt 
which  agriculture  owea  to  biology,  "^ea  we  obaerra  the  marked  owitiait 
between  our  Guming  and  lumlng  on  the  Continent  and  remember  that  this 
oontntat  is  mainly  due  to  the  Skr  greater  influence  atnenoe  has  bad  upon  brming 
here  than  there;  and  when  we  eee  how,  daily,  competition  ia  making  the  adop- 
tion of  acientifio  metlK>da  more  gcueial  and  neoeasary;  we  ihall  ri^tly  inAr 
that  very  soon,  agricultural  succee*  in  EngUnd  will  be  impoavtile  without  a 
enopetent  knowledge  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 


Yet  one  more  adence  have  wa  to  note  aa  bearing  directly  on  industrial  sue- 
oew— tbe  Scienoe  of  Sode^.  Without  knowing  it,  men  who  daily  look  at  tba 
(tate  of  the  monej-mariu^  glance  orer  prioea  current  discuss  the  probable 
crops  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  riik,  wdgb  tlw  chancea  of  war,  and  from  all 
thoie  data  decide  so  tbeir  mercantile  opevationa,  are  itodenla  of  social  adence: 
enplrical  and  blundering  students  it  ntiy  ba\  but  lUIl,  BtodButs  who  gain  tbe 
prtica  or  are  pludced  of  their  profiti^  according  aa  they  do  or  do  not  reach  tbe 
right  oouduaioii.  Not  only  the  maaufacturer  and  the  merchant  must  gnfda 
tb«r  tranaadions  by  calculatioiM  of  supply  and  demand,  baaed  on  niimeroua 
lact^  and  tadtly  leo^iiiiing  sundry  general  prindplea  of  social  action;  bnt 


MwithanWktMiiidoUwlika:  Ua  FfopMUr  t«t  VmAt  AipMdlBc  npsa 
tU  ootnaiatm  at  hit  Jadgmanta  n^Mcttug  Ute  AUora  irtiol— Ja  prion  and  th* 
tUtura  latM  of  eoHDiBptlai.  ¥iiiii»illj,  ill  who  tak«  pvt  in  Uw  MiUBgM 
ocnuBtKiil  utlTitlM  of  K  atnaninl^,  an  ritaUf  Intmalad  In  mdawlMiidlDg  th* 
iBwa  wacrdlBg  to  wlikdi  UtoM  mollTitln  'wrj. 
Tbm,  to  aU  ■wdi  u  an  oocapied  tn  the  irodactioii,  exdiann  <*  dMi&atica 
ideitoe  In  Mtna  of  its  dtpartmeDt^  la  of 


BXOWUDa  nuuuuu  lo  nm  BXumM  uro  taaeinxa  ta  m  vakilt 


1.  la  it  not  an  artwilahliiff  het,  tbat  tboiit^  oo  the  traatnent  of  oi^ptfpf 
dcpand  UiBir  Uvea  or  dMth^  andUiBlrtDoral  wal&norniln;  ^et  tuit  ona  woid 
4tf  inatrnotioD  oo  tha  tfeatmoit  of  olftiriiig  la  erer  glv«n  to  tbaw  who  will 
bcnafttrbaparontal  la  It  not  motwtmaa  that  the  Uaof  a  new  ganaratinn 
Jwnldbeleft  to  toe  diancea  of  unreaaontogcuitwi^Impnlaetfanqr— joined  with 
tie  •oggeitioH  of  Ignorant  UIUBM  and  tha  frqtudloed  oounaal  cfgrandmotberat 
If  «  mvdkaat  aoBWuneed  boaineM  wlfliaat  any  Imowladge  of  aiithmetlo  and 
book-keying,  we  abonld  exdalnt  at  hfa  taUj,  and  lo(ri[  £«  diBMtnnB  ooua^ 
(inenoea.  Or  i^  txbn  atodTing  aaatonqr,  ■  man  tet  vp  M  •  largiaal  (^enUatv 
we  abonld  wonder  et  fab  uidMitr  and  pity  lija  patianta.  But  that  paranta 
■lionld  bec^  tha  dUSoolt  taak  of  raaring  ddldnn  withou  erer  baviog  gtven  • 
thogghttotheprindploa  pliyaloal,  moral,  wintdleetnal— whiohcaght  to  giiM< 
tbtm,  axeilH  neither  anrptlae  at  tha  aotora  nor  pitj  Sx  their  nictima. 

To  leu  oT  thowaanda  that  are  killed,  add  fauadreda  of  tiioaaanda  that  (arrira 
with  hM»  eonatitaUont,  and  millions  that  grow  up  with  oniitttatlonB  not  ao 
attong  ai  ther  ahoold  be ;  and  jvn  nil]  lure  aomo  Idea  of  the  corae  Indioted  on 
their  oB^iring  bf  parenta  ignorant  of  tha  lawa  of  fife.  Do  hot  ocmdder  for  * 
nHmeot  that  the  regimen  to  which  chUdien  are  aolffeot  la  hmilf  telling  upon 
theta  to  their  Ufe-kog  i^atjot  Iieneflt;  and  tbat  there  are  twen^  wa;*  of 
going  wrong  to  one  w^  of  going  right;  and  jm  frill  get  aoma  idea  of  the 
•nonnoot  ndadM  tbat  It  atanoat  eTerrwba*  Inflkited  bf  the  thnnghtlnai.  Iwp- 
bawd  tpMaa  in  eoainon  nae.  la  It  deiddad  that «  bof  ibaU  be  dothed  in 
acne  ffima;  ahMt  dreaa^  and  be  alknnd  to  go  plying  about  widt  Umha  reddened 
by  MddT  Ibe  dedaioii  wffl  teU  on  Ua  whole  ftrton  oxMenoe— etlher  in 
iUneaaea;  or  in  itonted  growth;  or  in  daSdent  energy;  or  in  a  matorit)'  leM 
TlgorotH  thaa  it  ought  to  hne  beei^  and  ronawnwit  UudrMwca  to  toooem  and 
bapimuat.  An  ctallditn  doomed  to  a  monotonont  dietaiTV  or  a  dietary  that  la 
defldent  Id  mdrltiTenflaBT  IMi  ultimate  pt^rrical  power  aitd  th«ir  eBMencf 
aa  men  and  women,  will  Inevltalily  be  mere  or  leat  dUnUted  by  IL  Antbay 
ibrtitdden  vodfiMNia  pb?,  or  (bnng  too  iH-cdothed  to  bear  ezpoasn^)  are  Qtej 
k^  tn4oai«  In  oold  wwtherT  Tl^y  are  oert^  to  hll  below  that  meaaore  of 
baaltb  and  tbeagdt  to  wl^  thay  woold  etas  hare  attafawd.    Then  aoaa  and 


m;  or  that  the  oanaaa 
are  aopenitMtaL  Hotidng  of  the  kind.  In  aena  eaiM  the  cman  are  donbU 
Urn  hiherited;  but  fak  moat  eaaea  boUafa  TegaliOM  aio  the  caoaM.  Tary 
gnwralty  parent!  thamaelTea  are  reaponaible  ior  all  thit  pain,  tUa  debO^y,  tbia 
dqntdOR,  thit  Bdaery.    Ibagr  ban  undertaken  to  control  Hw  Urea  of  thdrotT- 


■ftkglHMlxnrtolMw;  wtik  orad  owiIiwmm  ttwj  hM»  MglMM  ta  km 
tmrtiibv  >b«iit  th«M  viUl  pKomiBt  irtikfe  «ht  ■■•  xmottdn^  alMfaK  by 


t  bjlur,  irbMi  w«  tarn 
Avm  phTtJal  tr^nlng  to  mond  tnlniot^  Contider  the  yoOBg  soUar  and  bv 
Diin«T  l^Ulatkon.  But  ft  few  7««n  *go  ahe  wm  at  aebool,  irii«e  ber  ucmocT 
WM  erammad  with  iroida,  aod  names,  and  dat«^  and  her  nflectiTe  ftcnlllM 
BcarodT'  in  the  ili^tMt  degree  exardaed — where  not  one  Ide*  wat  giten  her 
iii^iiiilliii)  (be  nMbodB  of  dsttHngwiUi  tii«  o'petdtig  mind  at  cbQdLood;  and 
Wlicre  ber  diadpUne  did  not  In  the  ]eMt  fit  hei  tbr  thinking  out  methods  of  te 
OVB.  Thg  tnttneoing  jean  b«*«  been  p««ed  in  [mtctidng  muio,  In  btiej- 
llvA,  fai  iMvel-nadhig,  aad  In  [ar^^gotiig:  no  thought  haring  jet  been  glm 
to  tb«  gmt  n^onsftilillea  of  matotdlj;  and  Maroely  anj  of  that  solid  Intri- 
iMtoal  otftOM  obtMned  wlileh  would  be  tome  preparation  Ibr  audi  reapniAili- 
tleft  Aui  now  lae  her  with  an  nnBdding  bum«i  cbaraeter  oommftted  to  hw 
dMge — Me  bar  pKifiHmdlf  igBorant  ot  tfaa  pbeuoBMUi  with  wbich  die  baa  to 
daal,  Qodertaklng  to  do  thM  wkkb  oaa  be  done  bat  imperibctlj  eren  wbh  the 
aid  of  the  profoundeat  knowledge.  She  knowi  nothing  ahoat  the  nature  ef  the 
euotiona,  their  order  ot  erohitkiD,  their  RuietioBa,  or  wbfn  tm  ends  atid  aboM 
baghia.  She  ia  nnder  the  Inpreadoa  that  aome  of  Hte  ftelingt  an  wboUy  bad, 
wbieh  ia not  tnie  cf  «By  one  of  them;  and  that  otbwi  are  good,  however  ta 
tktf  mttj  b*  oaniad,  WhJoh  ia  alao  not  tme  of  aii7  eoe  of  them.  And  thai, 
l|M>nat  aa  *be  it  of  that  with  which  As  baa  to  deal,  ahe  Is  eqatHf  igDmnt  of 
the  aSKtl  that  wUl  be  prodooed  on  it  l>r  thie  or  that  tnatoMnt  What  oan  be 
mon  ineritable  than  the  dtaaatrooa  mnltB  w«  aee  hoody  arlaingT  I*cUng 
laovladge  of  mental  phenomaDa,  with  thafr  caoaea  and  eonaaqnenee^  bw  In- 
teribnnae  b  fta^oeatlr  men  miaoUeToaa  than  abaokte  paaajri^  woold  hara 
been.  Thk  and  that  kind  of  action,  whicA  are  qidte  nxaial  and  benefloial,  ibe 
parpetoalljthwarta;  and  ao  diminiahaa  the  diOd'a  bappinaaa  and  profit,  Injarca 
Ita  tempo'  and  her  own,  and  pndncea  aetoangement  Daedl  whioii  die  thlakt 
il  daabaUe  to  ttunnrage,  dia  gata  petfonoad  bj  thiaata  and  bribi^  or  t^  ezdt- 
lag  ■  dstire  fir  a^pkuaa:  oondderlng  little  what  the  taiward  notir*  m^  be,  aa 
kng  aa  tb*  oatw«d  oondnet  oonAtiDa;  and  thua  antttraliiv  bTpocciiy,  and 
ftar,  and  adflahiw,  in  {dac*  of  good  fcaUng;  Vhila  inditing  oa  tnthftdnm 
aha  eewtaatlr  aala  an  axaapla  of  imBath,  bf  Ihnalaning  p"^!*?**  wtddi  dw 
d0M  not  ioilet.  While  inoiJaatfa«aaltaoBtMl,  die  hoad]r*idU  on  her  Ktla 
OMa  aaffj  aoaldinca  tot  aota  that  do  not  caJl  fbc  tiien.  Bbe  haa  not  Um  i«- 
motcat  idea  tbat  la  tfaa  nara«7,  m  In  the  world,  that  akma  It  the  tralj  aalnUr 
dlac^iUMiAlahTlalli6naUaM>aiia^  good  and  bad,  the  iMlnnl  ooueqiMace% 
lleawnUeor  painfU,  wUdi  in  tba  natni*  cTthii^  taok  o 


often,  in  tka  U^iaat  dagiw; 
Indead  be  getiarallr  niiuiii^  wen  it  not  ths 
gnwlng  mind  to  aatnme  tba  mtiral  type  ot  tlia  fM,  nauallr  aulMnliaatea  all 


1  the  ouHote  of  the  intallaot— la  not  lh^  toc^ 


rimOw  nuuincrT  Gnat  that  the  ^eDomeut  of  lotalllgnM  oonferm  to  lam; 
gnnt  that  the  Brolntlciti  rf  lnteQig«iiM  in  *  diDd  also  oon&nni  to  lawa;  and  It 
taOom  InerttaU]'  tbat  edoaatkni  eta  tw  ri^tl  j  gidded  ob3t  bj  *  kstnTledga  of 
tboK  lam.  To  Bappaaa  that  7m  «*n  pKip«r1j  ngaiai*  Otti  pmMs  of  flxa^ 
and  aocnmnlating  Idcaa,  without  nndsTBUndliig-  tiio  natore  of  Oie  proowe,  ia 
■liaord.  How  wide]?,  then,  mmt  tea(du)ig  aa  It  Is,  dWta  (Kao  ttadilnff  m  Is 
■boold  bV;  when  hardly  any  pMWiti^  aad  Int  ftFW  t«adwr^  know  ai^thlng 
•bont  p^diology.  1m  mi^t  be  expeotad,  the  lyaten  Is  ericnwuly  at  firalt, 
n  and  in  mannsr.  WMla  the  light  daaa  of  iuta  t>  withheld,  tha 
'»  fordbly  adnintoteTed  tn  the  wrong  way  and  in  the  wrong  older. 
With  that  oominon  limited  Idea  of  education  which  oonflsea  it  to  knowMga 
gained  fhm  books,  pannta  ttirnst  pTimera  teto  the  hands  of  their  Uttla  onea 
jean  loo  soon,  to  their  great  i^fnij.  Not  rectqpiltlng  the  truth  that  tha  ftnw 
ti^oT  books  Is  snpplemratwy — that  they  fbrm  an  indirect  ueacs  to  knowMga 
when  direct  m«aiii  bU — a  meana  of  seeing  through  otiMr  men  what  yon  ean 
not  see  fbr  yonrgelfj  tbey  are  eager  to  give  seoond-band  fkcts  in  j^soe  of  iat- 
hand  beta.  Not  perceiving  the  enormona  rahie  of  that  spontaneous  edocatlm 
wiScib  goes  on  }n  cwly  jmis — not  peroeivfng  that  a  child's  reatleaB  obswrstton, 
lustcttd  <rf  being  Ignored  or  dieded,  ahcrald  be  dUlgeotly  adntatsterad  to^  and 
made  aa  aocurate  and  complete  as  poiriUe;  tbey  Insist  tm  oocapytug  its  \jm 
■ud  tlMHights  with  thlDgs  that  aie,  for  Uie  time  being,  iDoomprebenrible  and  is- 
pngnant  Poaeesaed  by  a  snpeistition  irtiich  woi^pa  the  ^mbols  of  knowl- 
adge  itutekd  of  the  knowledge  itself  they  do  not  see  that  only  when  his  ao- 
qn^tsnoe  with  Hie  ot^ecta  and  proceasn  of  the  household,  the  streets,  and  the 
fields,  is  becoming  toleratdyexbaiBtlTe — only  then  should  a  ebUd  be  introduced 
to  the  newBoorcea  of  inlbnnation  whkh  books  supply:  and  thla,  not  onlyb*- 
ctnae  immediate  cognition  is  of  fiir  greater  value  than  mediate  oognlliMi; 
but  also,  because  tlte  words  oontidned  in  botAs  can  l>e  rightly  tBterpr»> 
ted  Into  fdea%  only  in  praporttm  to  the  Batecedent  ezpMience  of  things. 
Obserre  next,  tbat  this  Ibrmal  instmolion,  br  too  soon  commenced,  is  eanied 
on  with  but  little  reterenoa  to  the  Iswe  of  mental  derelopaient.  Inlellectaal 
progrea  Is  of  necetdty  th)m  the  coDcrete  to  the  abstract.  Bnt  regardlaa 
of  tUa,  highly  abstract  subject^  noh  as  grammar,  which  slioDld  oeoM 
qoite  late,  are  begun  quite  eaily.  Political  geography,  dead  and  aniletesthig  to 
a  child,  and  wlildi  dionld  be  an  ^tpendageofsociolo^oal  stadias,  is  ooomiuiaed 
iMtimee;  wh&e  pbyfeioal  geogn^diy,  oomprehenaiUe  and  oomparattrriy  attno- 
ttn  to  a  drild,  is  in  great  part  paoed  over.  Neariy  aveiT  nt^ect  dealt  with  la 
amnged  in  almonnal  order:  defiaitiN^  and  nile^  and  princ^daa  bong  put 
Om,  instead  of  t>elng  disdoaed,  as  they  are  ia  the  oida  of  nature,  tbroagh  tha 
Study  of  oases.  And  Oen,  pervading  the  wlx^  la  tiie  vidoaa  aystem  of 
TOte  leaning— •  ^stem  of  aaoiflolng  the  spirit  to  the  Mter.  See  the  i*- 
adts.  Vhat  with  pereeptlona  nnnatorally  dnlled  by  eariy  thwarting  and  • 
cowoed  attention  to  IxxAs — what  with  H>e  mental  conftiafaMt  pfednaed  by  tsaeh' 
log  nibjeda  belbte  they  can  l>e  tmdttstood,  and  in  eaob  of  ttwm  gtvtag  general 
izatloDS  befbre  (he  fitcts  of  which  Iheee  are  the  genetalivtiotta— what  widi 
making  the  pni^l  a  mere  paHive  redpient  of  o&er'B  Idea^  and  not  in  die  leaal 
leading  hln  to  be  an  aetive  hiqnirer  or  Bdf4nsttTKt(M'>-a&d  what  wiOi  tazing 
the  &i!altiea  to  ezaeas;  there  are  very  few  minds  that  become  as  effldent  aa  . 
fiwy  might  be.  Examinations  bdng  once  passed,  books  are  laid  aside;  Cm  ,1 
greater  part  of  what  hat  been  acquired,  being  nnorganized,  soon  dropa  oat  of  ^ 


n«olI*eti(Mi;  wbat  nmuoa  i«  nuallj  tntrt—dM  art  of  ^IilTliiff  knowledge  iMt 
h»Tiiisbe*nciUtlT*ted;  aod  Uiere is bot  little  jwirweitberof  aocunUaobeerv>- 
tioD  or  indepetideiit  thinking.    To  bU  which  add,  that  whils  much  of  tb«  in* 

of  bUKMndoit  Taloe  Is  entirelj  pHwd  over. 

miM  wa  And  tba  beli  to  be  racli  u  dui^  l»Te  been  inftcred  d  priori.  Hm 
tniniug  of  dtildno — phjacel,  monl,  kod  inldiecturi  le  dtMdfiiU;  defeetiTe. 
And  in  great  meMore  it  i«  eo,  becaoae  parents  are  devoid  of  that  knowledge  bj 
whicA  thia  training  can  alooe  be  TighU/  guided.  Wtut  ia  to  be  expected  when 
<we  of  the  n(Mt  intricate  of  pniblema  ia  undertaken  by  thoae  who  hare  ^ren 
•caicel;  a  tliou^t  to  the  prindplea  on  which  ita  aolution  dependa  ?  For  ahoe- 
making  or  booae-bnildiDg,  kx  the  mnnagetnent  of  «,  ship  or  a  locomotire-cngin^ 
ft  bng  apfstnitiocahip  is  needliil  la  i^  then,  thn±  the  un£>lding  of  a  human 
being  in  bodf  and  mind,  is  ao  oomparatirelj  simple  a  piooeai,  tliat  any  one  maj 
•operinlend  and  r^;ulate  it  with  no  preparatioiL  wbatererT  If  not — if  the 
pcooeM  ia  with  one  exception  more  complex  than  any  in  Nature,  and  tha  task 
of  administering  to  it  one  of  snrpaMlog  difBcnl^;  lait  notmadneea  to  make  do 
proriaian  Gir  aoch  a  taakT  Better  aacsiflce  acQompliahments  than  omit  thia  all- 
eaaential  instruction.  When  a  lather,  acting  on  lalae  dogmas  adopted  withont 
eaaitilnaljon,  haa  alienated  his  sons,  diiveu  tbem  into  rebellioa  by  hie  banh 
tieatmea^  ruined  tlittn,  and  made  himadf  uiaecable  \  be  migtit  reSeot  that  the 
■tudy  of  Ethology  would  htm  been  worth  pursuing,  eren  at  the  coat  of  luiow- 
ing  nothing  about  .^achylua.  When  a  mother  is  nouining  over  a  HtsMmhi) 
that  baa  sunk  under  the  seqneUe  of  scarlet'&ver — when  pertiapa  a  candid  medi- 
oel  man  baa  conflnned  her  an^ddtm  that  her  dilid  would  have  recovered  hod 
not  lla  Bf  stem  been  enfeebled  by  OTsr-itudy — when  she  is  proatrale  under  the 
pang!  of  oombined  grief  and  renione  \  it  li  bnt  a  small  consolation  that  Bhe  can 
re*d  Dante  in  the  oclginaL 

Thus  we  tee  that  tat  regolating  the  third  gnat  divitloDof  human  activities,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one  thing  needfiiL  Some  acquaintance 
with  the  flrat  principleB  of  phyiiology  and  the  elemeotai;  tmtba  of  p47(diolog7 
ia  indiapenaable  fer  the  rij^t  bringing  up  of  children.  We  doubt  not  that  this 
a«ertiiHi  wiU  by  many  be  read  with  a  smile.  That  parenta  in  general  ahould 
be  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  aalfjecU  ao  tixiBnab,  will  seem  to  them 
an  absordlty.  And  if  we  proposed  that  an  axhauBttve  knowledge  of  theae 
mltlecte  sbookl  be  obtained  by  all  btbora  and  mothera,  the  abeurdigr  would 
Indeed  be  faring  eoonj^  Bat  we  do  not.  General  prindplee  only,  acoom- 
panied  by  ao^  detailed  illnstniUona  aa  may  be  needed  to  make  them  nnder- 
•tood,  would  euOoeL  And  these  might  be  readily  taught — if  not  rationally, 
then  dogmalicallr.  Be  this  aa  it  m^,  however,  here  an  tbe  Indiapntable 
hots; — that  the  dendc^aient  of  childiai  In  mind  and  body  rigorously  obeys 
certain  laws;  that  imleaa  these  laws  are  in  some  degree  conformed  to  by 
parent^  death  is  Inevitable;  that  unlen  they  are  In  a  great  degree  conformed 
to^  there  must  reeult  aerioas  physkel  and  mental  defects ;  and  that  only  when 
they  are  complete  confbrmed  to,  can  a  perfect  maturj^  be  readied.  Jadg^ 
fiNDv  vriiathw  all  who  may  <»]e  di^  be  parents,  should  not  abive  with  some 
■utety  to  lean  what  these  laws  are. 

EvowLXKim  BBQinam  fob  the  nrxcnoirB  or  rax  cmzzK. 
6.  That  whiofa  It  realty  concerns  ns  to  know  [to  disdiarge  well  ttie  ftmotkui 
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of  th«  dtlzeii,]  la  tb»  tiatnrml  bEBtoi7  of  lodetj.  Ws  mat  all  bote  which  help 
OB  to  undeiBtaad  bow  a  luttcni  has  grown  and  organlaMl  IXaeHt.  Among  these, 
let  lu  or  course  hare  an  accoootof  ItsgOTenuaent;  with  aa  little  as  maybe  ot 
gossip  about  the  men  who  offlcerad  it,  and  aa  moch  u  ponible  ■hoot  the  itnic- 
tore,  priodplea,  method^  pnjudioes,  cormptlona,  tc.,  whldi  It  exhibited:  and 
let  tbia  account  not  onlf  fnclnde  the  nature  and  aotiona  of  the  central  gorem- 
ment,  bnt  also  those  oT  local  gOTenuoeata,  down  to  their  minutest  ramiBca- 
tiona.  Let  os  of  coorae  elao  have  a  parallel  deocrtpticn  of  the  eccIeelBBticel 
goTenuDeat— Its  organlzsHon,  its  conduct,  Its  power,  tia  nlatioiia  to  the  atale: 
uid  acoompanTing  tbis^  the  oeremonial,  creed,  end  rdlgiona  ideaa— not  onlj 
thoee  nMoinally  bdteved,  but  those  reaHy  believed  and  acted  npon.  Let  ns  at 
flie  same  time  be  btfbrmed  of  the  oontrol  ezerdsed  by  dam  over  chua,  as  dia- 
plajed  In  all  eocial  obserrenceo — hi  titlea,  Balatatknu,  and  fbnoa  oT  addreea. 
Let  Da  Imow,  too,  wbat  were  aU  the  otiier  customs  which  regulated 
the  popular  lift  ovt  of  doora  and  in-doors :  induding  thooa  which  con- 
cern the  relations  of  the  eexe^  and  the  reUticHis  of  parenta  to  chDdren. 
Tba  aaperatilion^  ^ao,  from  the  more  important  myths  down  to  the 
diams  in  commoa  nae,  diould  be  indicated.  Kext  ehonld  come  a  delin- 
eation of  the  Industrial  Bystem :  showing  to  what  extent  the  dirlalon  (^ 
labor  was  cairied;  how  trades  were  regulated,  whether  by  caste^  guildi^  or 
otherwise ;  what  waa  the  connection  between  emjJoyen  and  employed ;  what 
were  the  agencies  Sx  distributing  commoditiea,  what  were  the  means  of  com- 
monication;  whatwas  thecirciiUtiDgmediuD).  Accompanying  all  which  abonld 
come  an  accotmt  <rf  the  industrial  arts  technically  conaidered :  stating  the  pro- 
oeasQS  in  -oaB,  and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Farther,  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  In  its  raiious  grades  tiiould  be  depicted:  not  only  with  re- 
.  spect  to  the  kmd  and  amount  of  edncatjot^  but  with  lespect  to  the  progreaa 
made  in  science,  and  the  prevailing  manner  of  Ihinldng.  The  degree  of  feetbetio 
culture,  as  displayed  in  an^tectore,  sculpture,  painting,  dres^  music,  poelty, 
and  Action,  should  be  described.  Nor  should  there  be  omitted  a  sketch  of  the 
duly  lives  of  the  people — tbeir  food,  their  homes,  and  thdr  amusemeats.  And 
lastly,  to  connect  the  whole,  should  be  exhibted  the  morals,  thewetical  and 
practical,  of  alldaesM;  as  indicated  In  th^  laws,  habits,  provethe,  deeds.  Alt 
theae  bete,  given  with  as  much  breritf  aa  conuste  with  cleaniess  and  accuntcy, 
irtiOQld  be  BO  grouped  and  arranged  that  they  may  be  comprehended  m  their 
intanib ;  and  thus  may  be  contemplated  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of  one 
great  whi>l&  The  aim  should  be  so  to  preseut  them  that  we  may  readily 
'  tiac«  the  omNnnw  subdsting  among  tbem;  with  the  view  of  learning  what 
■odal  phrauMnena  coexist  with  what  othen.  And  then  the  correspondEog 
delineations  of  succeeding  ages  should  be  so  managed  aa  to  show  ns,  as  clearly 
at  m^r  be,  bow  each  belief  institation,  custom,  and  arrangement  was  modified; 
■nd  how  the  censBwut  of  preceding  stroctarea  and  fhnctlons  was  developed  into 
the  WMAM)  of  sneceeding  ones.  Sncb  alime  la  the  kind  of  InlbrmatiDn  re> 
^eoting  past  times,  which  can  be  of  service  to  the  citiMn  for  the  r^iilatioo  of 
bisoondod. 

Mnaetaa,  «■  xfiroAtnn  io>  huzatkikb,  ixvatxans,  vkj. 
8.  Aftar  eonddeiiug  what  trah^ng  best  fits  Ibr  selT-pieaerTatlon,  fcr  the  oth  r 
taituaent  (tf  snsteMwci^  lor  the  disdiarge  of  parental  duties,  and  te  Iba  ngUl^ '  ^ 


tion  ut  kmUI  ud  politiisl  eondiMt;  w«  bare  now  to  «raaldar  frtiat  tnlnkg 
beat  flu  for  the  mlMalUiiecnaMtd*  not  luelDded  iatheM— fcrtheeqJoTmemaof 
Katons  of  UUatan,  end  of  the  Fine  Ait^  in  all  their  Snma.  Foa^wtiiiig 
them  >a  ire  do  to  thing!  that  bear  mora  TitallfOponbuinaiiwelbre:  and  bring- 
ing eveiything^  ai  we  have,  to  the  teat  of  actual  Talue;  it  will  pcrb^a  be  in* 
fenedtbatwe  are  indbiedhiBli^t  these  heaeBBentiBl  things.  If  o  greater  iid» 
take  oonld  be  nwK  bowarer.  We  yield  to  none  in  the  valae  we  attadi  to 
Kithotic  cultore  and  its  pkaEOree.  Without  painting,  aculpture,  muaii^  P^^^Ti 
and  the  emotions  ^oduoed  b;  uatural  beaa^  of  erery  kind,  life  would  lose  half 
its  charm.  So  lar  from  thinking  Ibat  the  training  and  graUScsCion  of  the  tastes 
are  nolniportaot,  we  believe  the  time  wiU  come  when  tbey  will  occupy  a  mnob 
larger  share  of  hmnnu  life  than  now.  When  the  forces  of  Nature  have  bMO 
liilly  conquered  to  man's  uae — when  tiie  means  of  production  bare  beeo 
brought  to  perfection — when  labor  has  been  ecoaomixed  to  tjie  bi^est  dcfiee — 
when  edacetion  baa  been  so  lyatematized  that  a  preparatian  lor  the  more  eaaen* 
Hal  activities  may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity — and  when,  consequently, 
there  is  a  greet  Increaae  of  spare  timej  then  will  the  poetry,  both  of  Art  and 
Hature,  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the  minds  of  all 

Bat  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  leatbetic  culture  is  in  a  higb  degree  oondn- 
<dve  to  hnman  happineae;  and  another  thing  to  admit  that  it  ia  a  fundamental 
requisite  to  human  bqiplness.  However  important  It  may  be,  it  most  yield 
precedence  to  those  kinds  of  culture  whidi  bear  more  directly  upon  the  duties 
of  life.  Aa  beforo  hinted,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  are  made  pOGsble  by 
those  activities  which  make  individual  and  lociel  life  possible;  and  manlfestlyi 
that  which  is  made  possible,  must  be  postpooed  to  Chat  whicli  makee  it  poesible. 
A  florist  cultivates  a  pUnt  for  the  sake  of  its  flower;  and  regards  the  roots  and 
leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly  because  they  are  instrumental  in  producing  the 
flower.  But  while,  as  an  ultimate  product,  the  flower  is  the  tiling  to  which 
evetything  else  is  subordinate,  the  florist  very  well  knows  ttiat  the  root  and 
leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater  importance ;  because  on  them  the  evolution  of 
the  flower  depends.  He  bestows  every  can  in  rearing  a  healthy  plaDti'snd 
knows  it  would  lie  folly  ilj  lu  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  flower,  he  vrere  to  neg' 
lect  the  plant  Similarly  in  the  case  before  as.  Architecture,  sculpture^  paint- 
ing, music,  poetiy,  Ac.,  may  be  truly  called  the  efflorescence  of  dviliaed  life. 
But  even  supposing  tbem  to  be  of  such  transcendent  worth  as  to  subordinata 
the  civilized  life  out  of  which  they  grow  (which  can  hardly  be  aasorted,)  it  will 
■till  be  admitted  that  thf  production  of  a  healthy  dvilised  lile  must  be  the  flrat 
considersUon ;  and  that  the  knowledege  conducing  to  this  must  occupy  the 
tugheet  place. 

However  fully  we  may  admit  that  extensive  aoqaaintanoe  with  modem 
lajiguagea  is  a  valuable  accompUabment,  whidi,  through  reading,  conversatioD, 
and  travel,  aids  in  giving  a  certain  finish ;  it  by  no  means  (bllows  that  this  re- 
sult is  rightly  purchased  at  the  coat  of  that  vitally  Importaat  knowledge  aocri- 
flced  to  it  Supposing  it  true  tbat  clasdcal  education  conduces  to  elegs&ce  and 
correctneM  of  style;  it  can  not  be  said  that  elegance  and  oorrectnees  of  stylo 
are  oompanble  in  importance  to  a  iamlliarity  with  the  principles  tbat  should 
guide  the  reaiiog  of  children.  Qrant  that  the  taste  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  reading  all  the  poetry  written  In  extinct  languages;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  In- 
fined  that  focb  improvement  of  taste  is  equivalent  In  value  to  an  ygnalpttana 


with  tb*  Ian  of  iiMtUb.  *i--~r"T*—"''.  tbe  flu  Mtt,  t^iUIrm,  and  all 
thcM  UuDfi  wbi^  u  wa  i^,  ooiutitati  tba  dHofwoeno*  of  oiTlluatiMi,ahoM 
b«  irbdUf  mboidmate  to  tbat  knowledga  uid  dbo^itie  in  wtuob  ciTiluatlan 
mu.  ^  tA«v  ooMfiii  A*  Mnr*  jMrt  qC  JjA,  M  (imU  Iky  (ieH4>v  tt*  IriMM 
,pariq^*dHca(iBib 

IBS  KxowLKMW  miuMiw  KM  FmnoM  or  oisnvun. 

T.  We  nwv  be  quits  bom  that  the  MqulrenHut  of  tbow  cUmm  ofbcti 
wtiich  are  moat  lueftd  Ibr  regnlatiag  ooaduct,  bTolvea  a  mental  exercias  beat 
fitted  lor  (treosthenuig  the  facoltiea.  It  would  be  uttorlj  eontrarj  to  the 
beaotiM  0C01101117  of  Nature^  If  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  (br  the  ijaiii- 
ing  of  iofonoatian  and  another  kind  were  needed  aa  a  mental  gymnactio. 
Eve^whera  througboat  ci«*tlon  we  find  bcultiea  dereloped  throngb  tbe  per- 
fbrtnanre  of  those  ftmctloaa  which  It  ia  tlieir  office  to  pcKbrmj  cot  tbrough 
tfaa  perftHinaiioe  of  artificial  exercise*  deriaed  to  fit  them  f<H-  theM  flinctiona. 
Tbe  Bed  Indian  arCq<^i«a  the  nriftneaa  and  aglli^  which  make  him  a  niccesafiil 
hunter,  bj  tbe  actoal  {Huanit  of  Miimala;  and  bf  the  niacellaneoui  actlTltiee  of 
hialtfei  hegoioflBbetterbalanoeof  phfiical  powers  than  gTDUuiatica  ever  givch 
That  ikiU  in  tndduf  enemlea  and  pnj  wbidi  he  baa  reached  bj  long  practice^ 
impliea  a  lubtle^  of  perception  br  exceeding  anything  produced  bj  aTtiOdal 
training.  And  rimilariy  thrcngbont  Yma  tbe  Boabman,  wboee  eye^  whlcfa 
being  habitoallj  employed  in  Identifying  diatact  otjectt  that  are  to  be  panned 
or  fled  from,  has  acquired  a  quite  teleKOf^  range,  to  the  accouetant  whose 
daOy  pn.ctice  enabtea  him  to  add  up  seTcral  colmnna  of  figures  slmnllaneouily, 
we  find  tbot  the  highaet  power  of  a  bculty  reeultc  fhim  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  the  ctxkditiona  of  lib  require  it  to  diacharge.  And  we  may  be 
certain,  d  priori,  that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  education.  Tbe  education 
oT  most  value  lar  guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  ths  education  of  moot 
value  Ibr  dioeipliiw. 

THB  PBointmrr  talct  or  saaatm. 

B.  To  the  queslicn — What  knowledge  is  of  most  wcvth  T — the  nnifbnn  reply 
is — Bdenoe.  This  ia  the  verdict  on  all  tlie  oooitla.  For  direct  Belf-preserratloD, 
or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  beallh,  tlie  all-important  knowledge  is — Science. 
?or  that  Indirect  aelT-preserration  wbiob  we  call  gaining  a  livelihood,  the 
knowledge  of  greeteat  value  ia — ElmenEe.  For  tbe  dae  diacbat^  of  parental 
Amctkna,  tbe  pFop«  guidance  la  to  be  Ibond  only  in — Sdenoe.  For  that  inter- 
prMation  of  national  lif^  past  and  present  without  which  the  dtixen  can  not 
rightly  regulate  his  oondoct,  the  btUapensable  key  la — Scienoe.  Alike  for  the 
most  perfect  production  and  higlieet  eqjqyment  of  ait  in  all  its  fbrms,  the  need- 
ful preparation  la  still — Scienoe,  And  Rv  poiposM  of  dlsdpUne — intellectual, 
moral,  religiooa — the  nxwt  sffldent  study  is,  once  more — Bctence. 

And  yet  the  Icnowledge  which  Is  of  inoh  transceodent  raloe  is  that  which,  ui 
OUT  age  of  boasted  education,  recrivca  tiie  least  attention.  While  this  whicb 
we  coD  dvillutton  ooold  never  bav«  arisen  had  it  not  bean  Ibr  sdence ;  sefenee 
fctnw  scarMly  an  appreciable  rimtent  In  irtkat  men  oopdder  dviUied  training. 
Though  to  the  progresB  of  scienoe  we  owe  It,  that  millions  And  support  where 
ODca  there  was  fbod  only  Ibr  tbonaands;  yet  of  theee  mlllioaa  bnt  a  Aw  \,- 
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ttouMitda  psf  ai^  respect  to  that  whleh  his  mads  ttilr  ezJBtenee  pomblA. 
Though  this  hmvMiiig  knoirieclgv  of  th«  propartlca  and  ntatioim  of  thfaigi 
bM  not  on^  enabled  mnderiug  tribes  to  grow  Into  popnloin  nattcin^  taut 
hai  giveti  to  the  comitlesi  inembBra  oT  tbon  pc^oos  uatiMiB  comlbrta  utd 
idewons  whlcb  their  few  naked  aoMaton  nerer  eren  conoelred,  or  cooU 
h>Te  beliered,  j«t  la  this  Und  of  knoiriedge  waif  now  reoabing  a  gmdgiii| 
r«oopiltion  in  our  IJ^tast  adneatlonal  tnslttatiMWi 
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L  ouTUm  or  uLiMKY  erBTEn. 

Thi  Aostrlui  Anny  U  recnuted  by  conscription,  the  period  of 
Mirice  being  for  eight  yesrs,  with  two  years  io  addition  for  the  re- 
serve ;  bat  BDcb  soldiers  as  wish  it  may  generally,  obtun  leare  after 
six  years'  serrice.  Those  who  serve  eight  years  are  understood  to 
hare  a  claim  for  employment  on  rtulways  and  in  the  cnstom-honses. 
Substdtntes  are  allowed,  but  they  are  provided  solely  by  the  State, 
md  the  means  used  for  supplying  them  is  made  an  element  towards 
security  good  Non-ConuniasioDed  Officers  for  the  AostiiaD  Army,  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  snm  paid  over  by  private  individuals  for  avoiding  service  in 
the  Army  is  £lfiO  (1,600  florins,)  and  the  Government,  in  providing 
a  sabstitnte,  pays  him  the  inleral  of  tbia  snm  during  his  period  of 
service,  and  the  agiitai  when  it  is  completed.  A  good  snbstitnte  is 
permitted  to  serve  twice,  and  he  may  thus  receive  £800  (3,000 
florins)  when  he  quits  the  army.  Generally  speakiug,  the  Bubsti- 
tntes  provided  by  the  Government  are  good  Non-Commissioncd 
Officers,  who  by  theae  means  are  induced,  to  continae  a  length  of 
time  in  the  service. 

The  Officers  are  obtuned  daring  a  state  of  peace,  either  irom  the 
Military  Academies,  or  by  direct  entry  aa  Cadets,  after  passing  a 
slight  examination,  into  the  r^ments  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  in 
which  capadty  they  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  soldiers,  and  no 
particular  period  of  service  is  required  in  this  grade.  The  entry  aa 
Cadeta  is  by  nomination,  part  by  the  Colonels,  proprietors  of  B^- 
ments ;  part  conuating  of  those  having  claims  on  the  Regiments ; 
and  part  of  tboae  recommended  from  the  nmfca. 

liose  who  join  the  Amy  fixun  the  'tfilitAry  Academies  connst 
prindpidly  of  th^  sona  of  military  men,  whose  ednoation.  is  mainly 
ptorided  foi  by  tii«  State,  and  of  others  who  are  placed  there  by 
nMUis  of-Amda  pioTtded  by  provinces,  diatricta,  municipalities,  or 
private  individuals. 

Any  Austoian  subject  haa  a  dam  Sn  ■i^mittmufi  On  payment  of 
the  aimnal  sum  prwcribed  by  the  regulations.        ,    ,        dOOQlc 
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Tliere  U  no  fixed  proportion  flxuting  between  the  In&nby  and 
Cnwiry  officers  Bupplied  from  the  Military  Acsdemiea,  end  thoee 
entering  raiment*  directly  u  odeta,  bat  it  ia  understood  that  the 
former  do  not  amonnt  to  more  than  on»4wentieth  or  one^iitietli 
of  tlie  latter. 

^e  ArUUeiy  and  Engineers  are  now  entirely  snppUed  with  offl- 
oers  from  the  Military  Academies 

Hiere  ia  no  difference  in  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  lome  rank  iB 
tits  raiioDB  anas  in  Anitria. 

Officers  when  not  required  are  placed  on  half-pay,  which  is  rather 
less  than  the  half  of  their  ,actaal  pay  whilst  serviag.  When  ao 
officer  dies,  his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  bat  the  state  pro- 
Tides  for  the  edncation  of  the  children ;  and  to  prereat  distreaa,  sn 
officer  is  not  permitted  to  marry  unless  he  has  a  certain  income, 
independent  of  his  pay,  for  tlie  muntenance  of  his  wife. 

The  promotion  in  the  Infiutry  and  Cavalry  is  regimental,  and 
osnaUy  by  seniority ;  bnt  there  is  no  donbt  that  promotion  by  selec- 
tion also  takes  place,  thongh  not  in  tLe  rc^pment  itself  the  offieet 
selected  being  promoted  inttf  another  r^i;iment.  The  promotion  in 
the  Artilleiy  and  Engineers  u  also  by  seniority,  uid  by  corps,  and) 
nntjl  the  Hnngsrian  war,  was  exceedingly  slow. 

Although  not  actually  sanctioned  by  the  anthorities,  casea  bare 
occurred  in  the  Anstrian  service  where  officers  have  purchased  steps 
from  others  serving  in  different  regiments  to  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — if  any  officer  is  about  to  retire  from  tJie  service, 
the  promotion  in  the  n^pment  being  by  seniority,  the  officer  whose 
turn  it  would  be  to  obtun  the  promotion  would  frequently  sell  hia 
right  to  a  junior  officer  serving  in  another  re^;iment,  who  would 
thus  be  promoted  into  the  vacancy.  We  were  informed  that  this 
system  bad  fonneriy  led  to  frequent  duels  between  tlie  officer  obtain- 
ing tJie  promotion,  and  those  officers  in  the  re^ment  whose  pros- 
pects were  directly  injured,  by  the  senior  having  sold  his  promotion, 
and  thus  stopped  their  adviuicemeuL 

C  OUTLm  OV  RBIU  OF  UIUIABT  XUCOiJltm. 

Military  education  in  Austria  has  been  entirely  remodeled  since 
tlie  Hnngarian  wnr,  and  is  now  conducted  In  a  rer^r^fular  and  sys- 
tematic manner  under  tbe  sole  control  and  supervision  of  the  Fourth 
Section  of  the  Supreme  War  Department,  entitled  "IGUtwy 
Schools." 

Tha  eatabliahment  consUs  beudea  of — 


muuar  idooaikhi  m  Avmu. 

1  Ot/ffSaa  of  iD&utrj. 

S  liantoaanti  of  Infurtrj. 

3  BmpttTte  bdongfng  to  the  AduMstaMoa. 


To  diow  the  gnat  importBDce  of  the  Fomth  Section,  it  will  only 
be  neceaaary  to  state  that  the  diflbnTMments  of  the  goremment  for 
Hilitaiy  Edacation  in  Aiutria  for  the  carrent  year  are  estimated  at 
£281,440,  (3,814,400  fiorini,)  vithont  taking  int^i  considention 
the  Buna  contribated  for  foundatioiu  hj  provincea,  dutricts,  and 
private  indindnals,  or  of  *  those  receired  for  the  education  of  paying 
students.  Ihis  sum  of  3,814,400  florins  is  ^portioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner*— 


Wiener  Kentad^  tor  Infimtiy  udCaTsbj, 

Zoalo^  Bneipset^ 

Olnntc,  AitiOeiT, 

TriertK  lCailn& 

4  0adetHoiiBe^at81,000£, 


8  InSmtiT,  «t  IS.OOOC, 

1  Oanlrr,    "    as.OMC, 

1  PronUer,   "    8fi,DO0C, 

Sommic  BoHoOL  Oonrunw^-- 

t  Jamerj,  at  SS,DOO£, 

I  BngtaiMr,   "  36,O00C, 

X  Tioaeer,      "  38,0OI)C 

1  FlotiUa,       "  1J,000£, 

1  Marine,      "  40,00oe, 

1  Nox-oOKxiBBnunD  Ornuaas'  or  n*OH- 

na'  School  Wotna  SmttAOi. 
U  Uppib  HouBia  or  EDuouior,  at  49,6O0f , 
II  ITmdd  Ebuns,  "  3E,U0C, 


ass,  000 
lliT,000 
133,000 
13,000 

US,000 

1S8,000 
39,000 
10,000 

11S,000 
36,000 

se,ooo 

13,000 


11,000 
59^000 


an  of  the  Fourth  Seotko, . , 
Total, 


1,814,400= 


«18I,4iO 


So  tiiiat  the  annual  coat  to  the  slate  for  tiie  edocation  of  an  ofScer 
stadent,  cadet,  noa-oommisiioned  officer,  and  boy  in  these  yariona 
Khoola  ia  as  follows: — 

£       ».   ± 

BtDdcnt  OtBoer  at  the  Staff  Sduwl, 14>      6    0 

Stndent  at  the  Bngtnetr  Acadomj, IS    10    0 

"         "      AifillMjr  Aoriemf , 81      0    0 

"         «     inOtxbf  ud  0anli7  Aotdvnf,    MOV 

'  •AtelaiaeqiultotwaAIUbvatfBwaAwav.  "S 
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Btodrat  ml  tha  Ifarina  A£*deiii7, 48      S 

Cadets  at  the  four  Cadet  Eonaes, v' *3  10    ' 

SOBOOL  CanFAXiEa — 

An  In&ntTf  Scbool  Oompuijr  Student, 21  10    ' 

ACkTalfT         "  "  "       66      0    ' 


APionHT         g            11              u       30  0  D 

A  Flotilla          "            "              "       36  13  0 

A  ICbHim          "            "              ','       28  la  0 

ANon<Conunl«ionedOIBeerftt1tieTMdian'Sc£bMd,....  SB  .  e  0 

A  Soj  at  the  tipper  HoiueH  of  Education, 39  14  0 

"               Lower      "                "        36  14  0 

And  thiu,  u  the  conrae  of  instraction  is  contaimed  for  four  jean  in 
Qm  C«dst  HoaaM,  foot  jesn  in  the  Academies,  and  two  years  in 
the  Staff  School  the  cost  of  tcuniiig  the  Ofilcen  in  the  Aastrian 
Amy  is— 

Tor  an  Offlcei  of  AitiUeir,  about 430 

,      "  "         EnginoeM, .  .*. 490 

'       "  "  Infintiy  or  OanlTr, 430 

"  "  Marine, 370 

"  "  the  Stafl;. TIO     ■ 

Itom  the  Bnrean  of  this  Section  at  VieiuM  all  orden  for  Ae 
management^  nuuntenance,  discipline,  Btadies,  and  i^;nlation  c^  the 
varioiu  Schools  and  Academies  aie  iasaed ;  and  all  details  lelatinf 
to  the  progTsu  of  the  several  stndeuts  and  the  lesnlts  of  thai  ex- 
Btninations  an  periodically  sent  and  regnhrly  examined. 

THi  ntpxsiUi  iMHTuuTioira  nm  uLtriaT  SDUOAiicai.* 
The  Imperial  institntions  for  Uilituy  Edncstion,  an  divided  into 
Three  Classes.     They  are — 
A.  Soch  Institutions  as  are  immediately  intended  for  the  ednea- 

ti<m  of  pn|Hls  as  Non-comnussioned  OfBcera ;  namely, 

(1.)  The  Lower  JQlitsEy.  BoQMi  of  '"■i^fi*'™, 
(3.)  Bw  Upper  Mmtwj  Hoosm  of  Sdnostton. 
(3.)B»a*oolO 


B.  luetitntiona  in  whioh  it  is  intended  to  ednoabe.  pupils  u  Oft- 
cers;  namely, 


.)  ^a  lOlitaij  Academies. 

*  Th(  lblkiwla(  H:«aiuU  lilruiluad  tnm  "  Dh  KaSi 
Aiwtalim,  mil  itumOerrT  SadaUhl  ratf  dit  Vimdtrifln /Itr  Om  Simtritt  St 

•ttUn.    K'tM.UGL"    (Til  A 


BKII4M9.    VlauH,iaEi.J 
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C  Suli  Liatitatioiu  ta  pullj  give  a  ^»eoUl  Uiid  of  isstmctioii, 
and  partly  complete  and  cany  out  the  prevtooa  edncation 
of  Officen.    Ttisaa  are— 

(I.)  Tbe  lostituUoa  fbr  UUiteij  Teacliei& 

(9.)  The  ^gfaer  CoarBe  for  the  Artilleij  and  Ihigliieen. 

(3.}  TbeWarSctuxd. 

In  the  iostitiitioiis  of  the  first  and  second  daae,  edseation  as  veil 
as  instractiou  is  given,  bnt  those  of  the  third  class  are  Umitod  to 
instniction ;  accordingly,  all  that  is  said  in  the  following  pages  with 
r^ard  to  the  admission  of  pnpils,  and  with  legard  to  beneficial 
fonndations,  has  no  leferenoe  to  institntiona  of  the  third  class. 

Althoogh  eaofa  of  the  first-named  classes  fonns  a  complete  whoU 
in  itself  yet  they  stand  in  close  mntaal  relation  to  each  other,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  most  dislinguished  pupils  of  the  Lower  Honses  of 
Bdacation  pass  into  the  Cadet  Institntions ;  and  in  the  same  way 
&6  most  distingnished  scholars  of  the  Scientific*  School  Con^anies, 
viz.,  those  of  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  Pioneers,  Flotilla,  and  Marine 
Schools,  may  be  transferred  aa  attendant  pnpilsf  to  the  Academies^ 
by  Uiis  means  they  may  obtain  a  right  to  a  position  in  the  Army  aa 
Officers.  . 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  insufficient  progress  may  be  a  reason  for 
scholars  being  removed  from  the  Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Acade- 
mies into  the  Upper  Honses  of  Edncation  and  the  School 
Companiee. 

By  these  reflations  a  road  is  opened  for  the  advancement  of 
any  talent  that  may  gradnaUy  devalop  itself;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  pnpils  of  the  Ijistitntions  for  Higher  UiHtsiy  Edncation  are 
snbii)itt«d  to  that  process  of  elimination  which  ia  requisite  for  the 
snecess  of  thcK  Institutions. 

The  pupils  in  the  Institntions  for  Military  Educatiim  are  either 
foundation  pnpilB,^  or  paying  pupils ;  the  first  are  divided  into  the 

•  TUtaleti  (UDbolat)  b  llM  cntflBil  word.    Coatptn  lu  ia*  It  uotlur  mUttri  Hun 
1M7  mi  Itw  TtektUad 


SxtnioT. 
t /YefMMgatCT,  wbafteqnnt,  aOmA,  or  tWi  thiBbool. 

1  atpMV*,  tandMlimNi,  wd  Z>liMdi,  PMI Vpiq^  U*  ai«  <>Md«t  iiita,  tU)  a>!U(»>- 
Anriat  KMUdKiOMn,  wbo  m,  u  ■  rola,  km  oT  BaWtxm  ud  OtBcat,  and  w*  milualntil 
H\b*tipitmoHbamUiMij'rntMarf,aitArar,0[£rarlum;  (2.)  rrorliield fHiDdallon- 
loder  (nuled  In  ftimr  of  jmnt  mM 
IT  pmlaea,  BohcBlB,  SiUlcta,  tbt  Tfrol,  Dppa  or  Lowa  Ana- 
wiiMiafByan;'— MilOTWBtBHia*  SimbJ  mbribttMUtm  or  riitimeti  (smutty 
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tniKtaiy  or  tnuurj  foimdatioii  pnpiU,  and  the  proviodal  aad  priTato 
foondation  papUt. 

The  miliUrj  or  treaitur  pUcea  belong  to  the  snny ;  the  claim  for 
theie  depends  npon  tiie  nature  of  the  inatitndon  and  the  positioii 
of  the  parenta.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  chil- 
dren of  officers  an  expected  to  remain  np  to  eleren  years  of  age 
under  the  care  of  their  parents,  whereas  those  of  common  soldiers 
may  in  the  Mghth  year  of  their  age  be  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  State. 

He  prorincial  foundations  are  bestowed  npon  the  eons  of  the 
nobility,  or  of  distinguished  tmployit  of  the  state  belonging  to  the 
crown  lands  of  the  province.  Private  foundations  are  those  estab- 
lished by  private  individnals  or  corporations,  and  the  appointment 
to  these  depends  npon  the  conditions  lud  down  by  the  founder. 
Tho  capital  or  property  of  these  fonndations  is  generally  adminis- 
tered by  the  Snpreme  War  Department* 

Every  AuBtrian  subject  may  chum  adnuasion  as  a  paying  pnpil,  if 
the  other  conditdona  of  admiiuon  are  fulfilled  in  hia  case. 

In  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education  there  are  only  military  or 
treasury  places. 

In  the  Tpper  Honses  of  Edncation  there  are  1,600  military 
places;  the  lenudiung  600  are  filled  np  by  pupils  upon  prorincial 
or  privale  foundations,  and  by  paying  pupils. 

In  the  School  Companies  the  number  of  the  foundation  places 
and  payii^  places  is  not  fixed. 

In  the  Cadet  Institntions  and  the  Academies  there  are  900  Ml 
and  SOO  half  military  places,  and  SSO  places  for  pupils  on  provincial 
and  private  foundations,  and  for  paying  pupili.f 

A  snm  to  cover  the  expenses  is  fixed  in  the  case  of  the  pnpils  on 
the  provinmal  ^d  private  fonndations,  as  also  for  the  paying  pupils, 
amounting  in  the  Houses  of  Education  and  in  the  School  Companies 
to  150  florins  (151.)  per  annum ;  in  the  Cadet  Houses  to  400  florins 
{*0i.)  per  annum ;  in  the  Academies  QOO  florins  (60i.)  for  each  of 
the  tiiree  first  years,  and  800  flotins  (801.)  for  the  last  year.  Theee 
payments  will  be  subject  to  modiScationa,  at  considerable  interrala 
of  time,  according  to  the  price  of  articles  of  cummption,  and  will 
be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  on  the  previnctal  fonndationa 


.     Oammmtda  !■  Uw  rmiii  word  eetn^iindlas  (• 
iMtr,  SDd  IMT  cicnliy  OB*  cr  BV*  pcnao,  >  ilBCl* 

Oaieer,  oi  a  Boan^  CoDUBtolonni. 
tHairvaisUlDfl.Kn,- 

Uu  Bchocl  CsmpudMb 


A'OtH^IC 
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from  the  fdnda  of  the  refepectiTB  proTiiicea,  sod  in  Hm  caw  of  the 
pupils  of  the  piinte  feondatiow,  from  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
piivate  foundations. 

Tbo  capital  for  the  provincial  and  private  foandatiooa  most  be 
dnly  secnrcd  and  soflkient  in  amount  to  cover  the  fixed  paymenta 
&r  the  number  of  places  detentuned  iqton.  Sappowng  the  snm 
contributed  to  be  ininfficieat,  the  reqnisita  snins  must  be  obtuned 
hj  deferring  any  farther  nominations.*  The  proper  snma  in  di^ 
charge  of  these  .contributions  most  be  paid  in  adTance,  half-yeariy, 
on  the  Iflt  of  October  and  the  Ist  of  April.  Those  which  belong 
to  the  provincial  foundations,  and  such  private  ones  as  are  admini^ 
tered  by  trastoeo,  must  be  paid  into  the  nearest  Military  Chestf 
In  the  case  of  tboae  pupils  who  pay  for  themselves,  the  money  must 
be  sent  precisely  on  the  fbov»4nentioned  days  to  the  Commandant, 
or  Director  of  the  School,  without  reference  to  the  day  on  which 
the  pii{Hl  may  have  entered  the  school  On  the  otlier  hand,  in 
cases  where  a  pupil  either  is  removed  from  or  otherwise  quits  the 
institution  before  the  natnnl  time^  restitution  will  be  made  of  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  sum  pud  in  advance. 

For  admission  into  a  Uilitary  Educational  InatitutiDn,  the  boy 
must  fint  of  all  be  of  the  age  spe«ufied  for  the  institution  in  qnc^ 
tion,  and  must  forther  possess  the  proper  bodily  growth  and  strength 

*  coiresponding  to  that  age,  and  the  prescribed  amount  of  knowledge. 

*  Every  boy  who  is  to  be  ofiered  as  a  candidate  for  a  military  place 
must  flist  be  roistered,  and  this  in  the  course  <tf  the  same  year  for 
which  his  admission  is  desired.  Tim  nfpttniion  must  be  made  by 
Ota  parents  or  guardians  tiirough  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
Army,^  oi  Anny-Coipa,  or  Military  Oovenunen^  within  whose  dis- 
trict they  are  domiuled,  or  in  case  of  their  living  in  foreign  parte, 
throngfa  the  Austrian  Legation  of  the  country. 

Applications  thna  made  must  state  what  is  the  inatitntion,  admis- 
sion into  which  is  desired,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing certificates : — 1.  Baptismal  certificate.  S.  Certificate  of  vaccin- 
ation.   S.  Certificate  of  bodily  health,  by  a  MiUtary  Surgeon.    4. 

,  nUl  ■  •ufflelut  nai  li  pnrMcd  (o 

m  Fln(  la  lb*  wot.  wHh  Hi  bwd-qnuttn  M  yi«oai ;  tb* 
nns;  uidlweatbai  tnlbtiaMsn  pioTlae*!. 
crof  Anay-Curps.   Tta*  pvUenkn  kwjp  b*  Men 
bcMj  iB  ib«  AbpuKh  d*  SiKbB. 
lb  Omm  put!  o(  lb*  Bnpln,  MBtliF,  IB  lbs  nolM  Mllttuj  VrooUa^  lb4  eld  TwfcWi 
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The  achod  oertifleate  for  the  laat  hatf-yearlj'  exuninatian :  And  6. 
On  the  nTetw  the  following  declantion : — 

"  I  hereby  pledge  myKlf  to  lurrender  op  my  son  {or  ward)  to  the 
Imperial  MiUttuy  Service,  in  case  of  hit  being  admitted  into  a  Uili- 
%uy  Educational  Inatitntion ;  and  I  declare  that  I  will  under  no  pre- 
teit  require  hia  retom," 

The  object  of  thia  declaration  ii,  on  the  one  band,  to  aecnre  per> 
nanent  elementa  for  the  MiStary  Educational  Institutions,  and  to 
create  in  die  minda  of  the  relationa  of  the  candidates  the  aeriona- 
neaa  of  pmpoae  so  essential  in  the  choice  of  a  profeaaion.  The 
declaration  will  also  servo  to  retain  the  pupils  to  a  course,  which 
they  hare  nsefolly  commenced,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  con- 
aequencea  of  hasty  decisions  on  the  part  of  th^  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  tffean  manifest  that  a  pgpil  has  not  tiie  reqnisHe 
inclination  or  qualification  for  the  military  service,  bis  removal  from 
the  insdtution  ensues  with  or  withoat  the*  request  of  his  Mends,  as 
win  be  more  fhlly  explained  forther  on. 

Hie  ^>plicaticnis  trill  be  examined  by  the  Commanding  OfBcera 
of  the  Army,  or  tlie  Army  Corps,  or  Military  Ooremment,  and  after 
th«i  revi^n  the  candidatea  will  be  re^tered  and  the  petitioners 
duly  informed. 

Any  changes  which  occur  in  the  case  of  the  registered  candidate, 
or  in  bis  fimiily  circumstances,  between  the  time  of  registraUon  and  * 
of  actual  admiarion,  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  asthorities  before ' 
whom  the  application  was  brought. 

The  r^iatere  are  to  be  sabmitted  to  the  Supreme  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  middle  of  June,  so  that  applications  can  be  received  by 
ik*  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Army,  or  Aimy  Corps,  or  Uihtary 
QoTemment,  at  the  utmost  only  up  to  the  end  of  May. 

Appointments  to  the  military  places  in  the  Honses  of  Edacation 
and  the  School  Companies  aie  made  by  the  Supreme  War  Depart- 
ment ;  Hii  Mi^eaty  the  Emperor  nserves  for  himself  those  in  the 
<!!adet  Institutions  and  the  Academies, 

Yaeancies  in  the  provincial  foundation  places  are  advertised,  and 
.applications  called  for,  by  the  Govemoia  or  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Estates  of  the  respective  provinces.* 

All  proposals  made  in  this  manner  are  forwarded  to  the  Miniater 
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of  the  Interior,  ud  rabmUUd  by  him  fat  the  MBction  of  ffis 
U/geatj. 

Ap|K»BtmentB  to  the  private  fauodatioiu  are  mado  by  the  penoQ 
■pacified  by  the  fonndet ;  deeitions  o£  this  kind  are  Bobmitted  aa  Of 
before  the  16th  of  Jone,  to  the  Sapreme  War  Dqwrtmeut  for  their 
approval  of  the  candidates  and  distribiitioa  of  them  into  the  rarioaa 
inatitations. 

If  a  candidate  in  vhoM  case  the  prescribed  conditiona  of  admif 
non  are  not  fulfilled  ia  nominated  to  a  private  foundation,  and  hia 
nomination  oonaeqaentiy  not  approved,  a  new  nomination  moat  be 
made. 

Fapils  who  pay  an  i^pointed  by  the  Supreme  War  DepaitmsDt. 

The  sanction  of  the  appointmesta  and  the  distribotion  of  tha 
oandidatea  ^pointed  in  the  various  institotiona,  in  the  case  of  the 
military  and  the  paying  pupils,  wiU  be  made  knovn  to  them  by  the 
Commanding  OStcera  ot  Ute  Army,  or  Army  Corps,  or  Military 
GovemniBnt;  in  the  caae  of  the  provincial  fonndaUons  by  tlie 
IGmitec  of  the  Interior ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  private  fonndationa 
by  the  tmstees. 

Candidates  living  in  a  foreign  country  mil  be  infbnned  by  the 
Iiegation  in  that  conntry. 

Upon  the  qipoiatment  made  to  an  entirely  gratoitona  jUtM  in  a 
military  educational  institntion,  all  payments  of  allowances  for  th« 
•dncation  of  children  cease.* 

The  conveyance  of  military  foundation  pupils  to  the  whool  to 
which  they  are  appointed  vrill,  if  not  provided  for  by  the  frioida  of 
the  pnpiia,  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Military  l^easnry  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  locomotion. 

Tiaatworthy  Kon-cominissioned  OfQoera  from  the  nearest  detach- 
ment of  troops  sbonld  be  selected  by  the  mititary  antliorities  for  the 
coBveyance  and  charge  of  the  popils ;  four  or  five  beii^,  aocotding 
to  the  ciTcmnstances,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  single  superin- 
tendent 

Hie  eonreyaaoe  of  all  other  pupils  must  be  provided  for  l^  their 
Aienda. 

Admission  into  the  Uilttary  Bdncational  Institnti9DS  takes  place 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  Candidates  admit- 
ted most  present  themselves  in  Uieir  respective  institntions  between 
tbe  IBth  and  the  SOth  of  September. 

•  Small  taowmatm,t.f.iiteLbr  tbm  jfo,  tia  ttij  gmtallj  m»a*  la  iha  widow*  «f 
fer  UmIi  chlldnD.  .. 


iai  Kd«««al  (duGMlOB  , 
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Th*  Cgmmwiding  Officen  of  the  Ann;,  or  Amy  Cotpt,  or  IGtt- 
buy  Oorenunent  Iutb  to  toke  care  tliat  every  candidate  admitted 
to  a  military  place  ahaH,  before  leaving  to  join  tbe  ioatitiition,  be  a 
■econd  time  examined  by  an  Army  Snigeon,  and  ihall  only  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  inititntion  in  cue  of  hia  bodily  qnaMcatioDa  bung 
I  found  perfectly  snfflcient. 

Finally,  the  candidate  npon  pmenting  himself  mnat  be  re-exanuned 
by  the  chief  Uedical  Officer  of  the  institution,  and  if  he  ia  hereby 
found  to  be  nnqoalified  for  miUtuy  edocation,  will  not  be  leceiTed.* 

Any  Military  Surgeon  or  Uedical  Officer  who  incurs  the  goilt  of 
nt^lect  of  his  dnty  in  this  particular  will  be  held  responuble. 

Every  candidate  upon  presenting  himself  will  moreover  undergo 
the  prescribed  examination  in  his  prarious  studies,  and  if  his  pre- 
rions  education  appean  insufficient,  his  appointment  will  be 
caBcelled.t 

Fnpils  admitted  after  a  private  education  into  a  Military  Institu- 
tion are  provided  by  this  inititntion  with  new  linen  and  clothes. 
All  dodiea  they  bring  with  them  are  without  exception  to  be 
returned  to  their  friends,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  return 
given. 

No  pupil  in  any  of  the  Military  Institutions  is  allowed  to  possess 
any  Imen  or  clothes  except  what  is  provided ;  and  the  £riends  and 
relations  are  not  to  be  called  upon  for  any  sort  whatever  of  sddi- 
tional  conbibntion.  An  amount  of  pocket-money,  varying  with 
the  character  of  the  institution,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  pupils 
throngh  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  s&bool;  but  this  is 
entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  friends  and  relations ;  all  necessaries 
being  provided  by  the  institution. 

The  pocket-money  can  only  be  paid  to  the  pupil  through  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Institation  or  of  the  Company. 

The  amount  allowed  must  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupil, 
but  moat  not,  even  in  the  Academies,  exceed  three  florins  (sx 
shillings)  a  month. 

The  course  of  instraction  ^ven  in  the  Military  B^cstional  In- 
atitutiona  is  fixed  by  ^tecial  tables  drawn  up  for  each  inatitution. 
Special  text-books,  to  be  followed  in  tiie  courses,  are  alto  appointed. 
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The  tables  drawn  np  to  r^oLtte  the  conne  of  instnction  are 
Mibject  to  Buch  modificatioiu  aa  mVf  be  oaHed  for  by  the  reqiiii»- 
menta  of  sdence  and  by  improveroenta  in  Ihe  methods  of  teaching. 

Hie 'Bcholan  will  also  recmre  in  tbe  conne  of  the  year,  mure 
particaUrlyin  imnmer,  and  after  the  cloee  of  the  examination,  pnie- 
tical  instniction  eoitable  to  the  arm  of  the  gerrice  for  wUch  they 
are  deitined. 

Every  Septembes  the  pnpils  paaa  into  the  next  sncceeding  yearly 
course. 

In  the  same  month  the  scholars  qnit  the  institntions,  and  ar« 
other  placed  in  the  anny  or  transferred  to  other  institutions.  The 
conditions  under  vhich  this  is  done  are  given  in  detul  in  the 
account  of  each  institation. 

The  expenses  of  tile  conveyance  of  the  pupils  from  one  inititn- 
tion  to  another  are  borne  by  the  Treasmy. 

Pnpils  who  make  no  progress  in  scientific  stndies  will  be  required 
to  enlist  in  the  army*  if  old  enongh,  and  if  not,  will  be  removed  to 
an  inferior  Military  Educational  Institution ;  or  if  tbey  are  already 
in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Education  or  School  Companies,  will  be 
employed  in  learning  some  trade  which  will  be  of  use  in  Uie  Brmy,f 
and  when  they  have  readied  the  proper  age,  will  be  enlisted. 

Pupils  whose  want  of  bodily  qualification  unfits  them  for  the 
army  will  be  sent  back  to  tbeir  parents  or  guardians,  Thote  hold- 
ing military  places  in  the  Academics,  if  tiieir  parents  are  entirely 
unable  to  provide  for  tliem,  will  receive  a  yearly  ^nnon  of  ISO 
florins  (IS/.)  until  they  con  be  placed  in  some  employment  under 
tbe  State  at  a  salary  at  least  equivalent  to  this  snm. 

Pupils  out  of  the  Military  Houses  of  Edacatiop  or  School  Com- 
patues,  who  are  removed  for  want  of  bodily  qualification,  and  whose 
parents  are  entirely  unable  to  provide  for  them,  vrill,  according  to 
their  capacities,  be  placed  either  in  the  Accounts  Department^  or 
some  nmilar  Military  Department,  in  the  Geographical  Institution,  or 
as  drummers  or  clerks  in  one  of  the  higher  Military  Schools,  or  will 
be  taught  some  trade  for  employment  in  the  Outfit  I>epartment,g  or 
win  be  made  teachers.    If,  however,  the  pupil's  bodily  disqualifica- 


tA&nmri  CtmmftleK,  cbutHl  wllh  Ibt  dii(T  at  pnrldlDf  urn*,  dotUai,  Ac,  tn  Um 
■my.  Tlun  ir*  Mrtral  eMbtWuntnti  In  Tuioui  ptni  ef  Uw  Bn^iir*,  Oa*  ottbt  taint 
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tion  l>e  of  ■  nmtnre  to  inc^MciUto  him  for  U17  of  tiu  iboTe-inni- 
tioned  emploTinenta,  be  will  btt  mnoT«d  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
Treaury  into  tome  Civil  or  Military  Hospital.* 

If  is  moral  reqncts  a  pupil  is  foond  to  be  a  mischieTOUs  member 
<^  the  inatitatioD,  be  may  at  any  time  in  the  conne  of  any  year  be 
lemoved. 

Fapils  vho  pay,  in  case  of  their  removal  being  fotmd,  for  what- 
ever reaaon,  necessary,  will  be  sent  home  to  H^  fiiends,  the  con- 
sent of  the  fiiends  being  required  before  they  can  be  either  engaged 
as  soldiers  or  removed  to  one  of  the  lown  institnUons.  The  ex- 
penses already  incnned  will  be  deducted  from  the  payment  made  in 
advance,  and  tbe  balance  rqwid  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

A  pnpil  who  for  whatever  reason  has  once  been  removed  from  a 
Uilitary  School  can  never  be  afterwards  admitted  into  any  one  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  his  either  then  or  afterwards  enlisting  in  the 
anny,  be  can  sot,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  obtain  the  rank  of 
Officer  before  the  pnpils  of  the  year  to  which  be  belonged.  This 
role,  in  the  case  c^  pni^ls  who  have  been  transferred  from  a  h^;hei 
to  a  lower  institntion,  even  when  they  pass  ont  of  this  latter  in  tbe 
legnUr  conrse,  must  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  psfnla  of  tbe 
year  to  which  tbey  belonged  in  tbe  institntion  from  which  they 
were  removed.f 


1.  The  LviBor  XSitary  Smiaa  of  EAuaUon. 

The  twelve  Lower  Military  Hoases  of  Education  contain,  as  haa 

been  said,  only  military  plaoea.^    These  appertun,  in  the  first  in- 

itabce,  to  the  iegitimatf  soni  of  all  aoldiws  bearing  armB,g  whether 

bom  in  marriage  of  tbe  fliat,  or  in  marriage  of  the  second  degree.] 


t  A  popU  who  wiM  iMDOTtd  froD  tin  AdduBf  M  Wliacr  NnuauU  miflit,  Rn  taapli, 
fills  Lbfl  aimy  u  ■  tf mplfl  Ctdtl,  Doder  Uie  patroiuft  of  tbe  Colane]  of  m  nflmcDI,  tod 
■ilgM.lMiI  <brthl>ral>,r<c*lv*nipklpFDBD(l«a.  >ii4lMutB*tb«  MBlor  la  nsk  efblieain- 
ndaoribtaMajwrutlMSehiwl.  ■■  Ilka  muuMr,  ■  pDpIl  nmoTM)  tmn  ■  Cadet  iMtlta- 
tios  iDd  truiferred  Imo  a  Behool  Compuj,  mlcbl.  upon  l«TiDf  tiiMlt  mtder  unaJa  clrcau< 
Mnen,  oatilrlp  hli  lale  comndn  U  l)»  Ciilsl  louiluiion. 

IThUliidl  ifatpupHiug  Drmillurj  or  quulmllitu^blrtli,  uidIhsup«DM  iibantbr 
thtSIitt.    Both  Ibneudllie  Upper  HIinuyHoam  are  lal»r«diicn],  It  la  Hid,  loleiL 

IThi  wholtbodf  (Jtfaniuclhqf^jofBldlinbtu'lDf  ima  (nwrjncKnMid.) 

IHurlafaof  thaflm  defrM  la  that  HllerKl  lUo  WHhftill  ptnoli^DD.  Id  Ihia  Iha  wlrai 
lira  In  Iba  bamcka.  racalT*  a  D«taln  amniBI  d(  ralhioa,  tlnlr  chDdran  tn  neofiilud,  and 
Id  ua«  of  6n  kibv't  dtalh  an  admUad  Into  tha  Orrhan  Behoala.  SoMltn,  an,  bnwertr, 
aeca^anall7  atlowtd  lo  nuTT.  on  cendlllai)  of  •arrendtrini  arcrj  ekin  10  tbg  abora-oua- 
Uootd prlTllifc*.    TblacoDaUlDHamarrlaiaor  ili«Mcaiidda|TM.  .        -./-.nli' 

'■-'  '       O 
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ftdiorji— twljr  to  thew,  »  kwfii]  claim  eiiato  in  tbo  folkiwing 

1.  SonB  of  aoldieni  aemng  in  the  IVsbant  Body  Churd,  the 
Coart  Wstch,  the  Ontfit  ConnniHion,  «nd  otiter  mHitary 
hodiu.*        « 
S.  Sou  of  fatiien  htHoapag  to  the  BeaeiTe,t  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  aons  of  soldiers  in  aetoal  wrrice. 
8.  Soiu  (rf  invalided  aoldieraj  not  onlj  in  cuee  where  the 
ftther  hu  tlresdy  nurried  it  the  date  of  his  reception  ■■ 
inTalided,  hat  also  in  tlioee  where  marriage  has  been  tub- 
•eqnentlj  permitted. 
4.  Sou  of  those  who  hare  eitiier  a>  sobatitiiteB  or  otherwise 
serred  double  time,  and  sre  now  in  tbe  employment  in 
eonnection  with  the  Conrt  or  Qovemmen^  even  in  casea 
where  marriage  has  been  contracted  after  qnitdng  the 
serrice. 
$,  Bona  of  men  belonging  to  the  military  service,  not  included 
in  the  above-mentioned  cases,  namely,  the  sons  of  Prima- 
plaiusts,g  Employes,  and  Ofilcerv. 
In  any  laige  number  of  candidate*  special  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  sons  of  fatlters  who  have  beep  killed  or  invalided  on  the 
field ;  after  these,  to  tlioee  who  are  oipbana  on  both  udes ;  then  to 
the  sons  of  aubstitntes  and  other  soldiers  in  actual  aervicea ;  and  last 
follow  in  order  the  aons  of  others  either  beloii|^ng  to  the  Reserve 
or  received  as  Invalides,  or  otherwise  eounected  v^th  the  Military 
Service. 

Aa  the  sons  of  Officers  serving  with  tbe  sword|  have  a  large  nnot- 
ber  of  places  reserved  for  their  benefit  in  the  Cadet  Institutions  and 
the  Academies,  their  admission  into  Military  HoBses  of  Education, 
more  especially  into  the  Lower  House  of  Education,  b  only  allow- 
aible  when  no  prejudice  is  caused  to  the  above-mentioned  claimants, 
and  as  a  general  nile  can  only  take  place  when  they  an  orphans,  or 
nnder  special  drcumstances. 


1  TbU  li,  MaiwlBt  to  Iha  Hoqitali  or  Houti  Am  IntaUdt^  tbi  A 

IPlbD*«knUit>DUMdMlT«4ftMi  vrtMiilaia,  Ih*  tMlmlatlba  M,l«slTMt> 
triOan  HnpioTMt  In  rartou  9aeU  clMlc%  <v«Mlr  partBp*  Umm  >M  of  lilTteUj  mllUuT 
kiDd.  1lMmH(ntiDiir«,iiuwtaTriKwa*k«*,BMUT6nlw>,uv>U|>rt>w4AmMn.  Tb* 
•aitWD*iiHlatu(nBkawaiKk    Tb*|nifitaiapatorto  thalsf  Mril«Mt,l>«  tlUMSWbo 
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TiM  age  of  adniMion  ii  the  ctnnpletioii  of  A«  mtcbA  jaar. 
Children  nnder  thia  i^  who  &re  orphuu  on  both  nde«,  or  iriMM 
fiUhen  being  widowers,  ban  to  lerre  in  the  field,  will  be  reo^Tod 
tnto  the  Oiphen  Honae  at  Vienna,  and  be  tranefened  <»  eompleting 
their  seventh  ^ear  to  the  Lower  Honaea  *t  EdacaticHL  Childm 
who  hare  passed  the  prescribed  age  for  admiauon  into  the  flnt  clan 
of  the  Lower  Houses  of  Ednaation  can  only  be  admitted,  in  case  of 
their  possetaing  the  reqninte  amoant  of  knowledge,  into  the  olaaaea 
coireaponding  to  their  age,  and  in  caae  of  there  being  plaoes  Tacant 
in  these  claasea ;  aaj  addition  to  the  preaoiibed  nombtn  in  the  i»- 
apectire  yean  is  not  allowable. 

He  number  of  pnpils  in  each  of  the  Lower  Honeee  of  Education 
IB  fixed  at  100,  Tliese  100  pupils  m  divided  into  four  years,  each 
year  htang  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  nnmarical  strength. 

Hie  command  ia  held  by  a  SubaHem  Officer,  to  whom  are  at- 
tached for  the  reli^ons  edacation,  the  medical  can,  the  discipline, 
and  the  inatractioi^~ 

1  House  Chapkin, 

1  Ainry  SurpMni, 

4  Set^gesnts  and  bistnutors, 

4  HoDoraiy  SeraeuiCB*  u  A^suut  loatmctoc^ 

1  Sosesnt,  as  Boaae  Adjutant;  and 

8  Go^oral^  for  the  disaiplii)& 

Additional  assistaQce  may  be  procured  for  managing  the  honse  and 
attending  on  the  pnpils. 

To  condnct  the  instniction  (which  will  be  almost  entirely  ad- 
dreesed  immediately  to  the  senses  of  the  children)  claae-teachen 
will  be  provided  for  each  yearly  comae  ;  and  these,  with  the  honse 
chaplun  and  the  medical  officer,  aided  by  asslBtant  teachers,  will 
g^ve  the  pnpils  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Bsligions  Knowkctge.  2.  Gwmsn.  3.  NatnnJ  Historr.  4.  Qeaptfbf. 
6.  AiiOimatii^  both  oidmaiyand  msntaL  6.  Writing.  1.  C«tiUMn  lowing. 
S.  Fbst  Notions  of  the  Boles  of  DiiU.    9.  QTnmastio  Bxendsaa  and  Swlniaing. 

3.  t^per  XiWary  Ecntau  cf  EdueaUm. 

Hiese,  twelve  in  nomber,  form  a  oontinoation  to  the  Lower 
Houses  of  Education,  the  pupils  from  which  are  admitted  here  at 
tlie  close  of  their  eleventh  year. 

At  this  age  foundation  pupils  of  every  idnd,  as  also  paying  pupils, 
may  be  admitted  immediately  from  their  parents'  hones,  only,  how- 
ever, into  the  first  year's  course,  and  after  passiug  an  examination  in 
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the  nibjaeto  tanglit  in  the  Lower  Hoiues  of  Edaoation,  to  tho  aune 
exl«nt  np  to  which  they  mre  tsnght  in  the  Moond  clau  of  th« 
oidiiMry  element^fy  Bchool. 

The  daim  to  a  inilitarj  place  in  an  TTpper  Hoose  of  Sdncation, 
U  nmilar  to  that  for  a  military  place  in  a  Lower  House  of 


Hie  number  of  pB]Hls  ia  fixed  at  SOO  in  each  Upper  Home  of 
Bdnoation,  divided  in  like  manner  into  four  yeariy  couraea. 

He  command  ia  intnuted  to  a  C^>tain,  who  i>  aided,  for  pnrpOMa 
of  iMtm^ton  «nd  mperintendeBce^  by — 


3  Sutwll«ni  Offlcen. 
1  Hooas  ObapUn. 
1  Amj  Surgeon. 
I  8iirg«oii'a  Awirttnt 


for^Mlptla 

Additional  aerirtance  may  be  procured  for  «mn«ging  the  house 
and  for  attendance^  upon  the  same  scale  as  in  the  Lower  Houses. 

!Oie  infltraction,  as  in  all  the  Uilitary  Schools  to  be  noticed  hence- 
forward, will  be  (pven  by  teachers  specially  assigned  to  each  subject, 
and  will  inclnde  here  the  following  subjects : — 

L  Beligtona  Enowladge.  L  Qennai^  with  wriUoi  compodtlan&  1,  One 
cf  the  other  ''"*g"T"  of  the  Bmpire.  4.  Natural  HlBtDi7.  G.  Qeography. 
e.  Elstoiy.  T.  Arithmelii!.  S.  UiUtan  Boles  and  BeKQlatiODs.  9.  Boles  of 
DtOI,  ana  flnt  notkms  of  the  Boles  </  HUilin  EzsK&e.  10.  Writlog.  11. 
OosnsMHi  Drawhig.    13.  Qfinnastio  Flwirdao^  Bingle-stld^*  Swlmmii^;. 

AAer  completing  their  fourth  year  course,  the  pupils  are  trana- 
fened,  according  to  their  qaaliflcations  and  their  own  wishes,  into 
the  School  Company. 

Entrance  into  the  Marine  School  Company  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year's  course. 

3.  The  Seltcel  Oampanle*. 

Hie  School  Companies  have  the  object  of  famishing  the  different 
anna  of  the  service  with  Non-commissioned  Officers  well  educated, 
both  practically  and  tiieoretically,  and  likely  in  the  course  of  time  to 
prove  useflil  Commisuoned  OfBcersf  in  charge  of  the  troops. 

Hiey  are  in  all  twenty  in  number : — 


•  JMhAiUB, «  m*aB*hc ;  ■  Ml  of  HittMr  rtailMlk^  tb*  «>ff  OMd  raaMII^  ■ 


4M  muru/t  nvoMMN)  m  umu. 

t  he  tbt  Wtootttt  iKtr^ 

S        "      AxUUmj. 
1        "      Engineen. 

1        •■      FlotUU.* 

1        "      the  Ifarine  Seirlce-f 

Under  the  general  tenn  of  School  Compaiiiea  the  School  SqnaA- 
roiu  (for  the  ^CmTaliy)  ue  mclnded.  The  tmn  Ssintifiot  sikoiA 
CompBiiiea  appliea  onlj  to  thoM  of  the  AitiDerj,  Engineen, 
FioneerB,  Flotilla,  and  UariDe. 

Hie  echoUnio  the  School  Companies  an  either  pofnla  or  atteni- 
aDts.§  The  pnpils  are  taken,  as  already  described,  from  the  Uppw 
Honiea  of  Edncatioo,  after  the  cloie  of  their  fonith  year's  conno, 
(or,  in  the  case  of  tiie  Marine  School  Company,  after  that  of  the 
ieoond,)  or  they  come  direct  from  places  of  prirato  edncatiom. 

The  conditioiis  for  grataitooB  admission  from  prirate  edocational 
inelitntioos  into  the  School  Companies  are  umilar  to  those  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Houses  of  Edncalion,  with  the  difference,  that  in 
the  School  Companies  the  sons  of  officials  in  the  dv'il  service,  who 
have  served  long  and  meritoriously,  and  are  iU-provided  for,  may 
also  clum  military  places. 

The  candidatoB  mast  be  not  under  fifteen  and  not  above  ei^teen 
years  of  age ;  in  the  Marine  School  Company  not  nnder  thirteen 
•sd  not  abore  fourteen. 

'Die  Attendant  pnpils  (^/regvcfibmten)  come  from  the  sotdiera  of 
the  Standing  Anny.|  They  exist  only  in  the  School  Companies  of 
the  Artillery,  En^eers,  Pioneers,  and  Flotilla ;  to  be  admisHble, 
they  mnst,  aa  a  rule,  have  passed  with  credit  through  the  Nour«om> 
misuoned  Officer  Schools  of  the  Aitilleiy  or  Engineer  regiments,  or 
of  the  Pioneer  Corps  or  Flotilla  Corps ;  they  must  hare  been  not 
more  than  two  yean  in  the  service ;  and  not  at  the  utmost  be  above 
the  rank  of  an  Upper  Cannoneer,  an  Exempt,  or  an  Upper  Pioneer.^ 

*  For  HFTlM  <M  On  LowMT  DbbdIi*,  Um  Po,  ud  til*  KiHiB  I^M  uhI  hunaat. 
T  Both  loT  nnk*  In  Iba  FltM  tnd  Id  Uu  CohI  DrfOTMi. 
t  TVcAnteAf,  TKhalul  or  Antlair  Ct 


tThuMiouucliafi-^iimiHttttaaiaid  In  muu  (hawboU  body  DTFrtaU  Wdlwiaad 
Haa-cemnliBtiiiitd  OActn 
'  Tb*  Wb»  rii— iIwSiiiiiI  OttMn  in  UM  aoacka  Bnlea  i»ik  ■■  follHi  e— 

Id  ika  iDhoti;,  CnrpormJ,  ud  Buicuil  (AUvctil.'} 

In  Ibt  Canlrj,  Corponl,  iDd  WadMufiliT  ,• 

la  Um  AitlU^,  Co^ni,  udrVHiriKrtir  .' 
Bol  Ihm  art  dMInaioH  Id  iddltiaa.    A  priTU*  aoldlai  who  I*  umpitd  froB  noutadMlH, 
t-t-  frniaitudlDf  HDtiT.bMintbsiiUHefO^riUZiorEinKipIilalfae  iDbatiy  ud  kB  ite 
fctfmm;  Ita  cenvapMdhia  n^  is  wMsh  la  Uh  AitilUrr  <■  u  Uppn  CtnoBBttt  (Ottr- 
QimnhrJ  u4  la  Um  Homiid,  ■■   ~ 
Moa-waiolMontd  OBam,  tb«t)i  In  tb«  in 


■uutr  ■DOCAnoM  n  Aumu.  4gg 

Tlu  •dmnaoii  of  AttAndnoto  (/hytumtaitn)  can  only  b«  »lk>w«d 
vithoat  pieJQdic«  to  the  clunu  of  caadidotea  from  Die  Upper  VGS.-  ' 
Uay  Honaea  of  Edncatjon  and  from  pkc«a  of  privste  edncatwm. 

Pspila  who  come  direct  tram  private  education  mnat,  if  they  pro- 
pose to  enter  one  of  the  Scientific  School  Companiea,  be  at  least  i 
feet  10  inches;*  if  one  of  the  other  School  Companiea,  at  least  * 
feet  6  incbea  high.  And  these  and  the  Attendant  papils  alike  mnat 
at  their  entrance  into  the  School  Companies  pass  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  of  instmction  taught  in  the  Upper  Honees  of  Education. 

A  petfect  knowledge  of  German  is  accordingly  an  indispensable 
condition  for  leception  into  the  School  Companies,  and  can  onl;r  >>> 
tike  sii^Ie  case  of  the  Marine  School  Company  be  nnder  certain 
(UrcamstanceB  overlooked. 

At  his  entrance  into  the  School  Company  every  pnpil  take*  tlie 
military  oath,  and  is  from  this  day  bonnd  to  e^;bt  years'  servioe  In 
the  Standing  Army,  and  two  years'  service  in  the  Reserve. 

Each  School  Company  is  commanded  by  a  Captain ;  each  School 
Squadron  by  a  Captuu  of  Cavalry, 

Iliey  have  attached  to  them  fer  pniposes  of  instruction  and 


Ineadiln&QliTSahooiaoBipan}', S  SobaUen  ODlcen, 

"        Sidiool  aqaadTOD, S  " 

"       FronOsr  SohMil  Ooopanr, 8  " 

'  "       Artill«i7  "  S  " 

In  the  Bi«bw«r  ■■  e  " 

"       noneer  "  6  " 

"       Flotaia  "  4  " 

"       Sava  "  4  « 

Bach  institution  ia  provided  also  with  fonr  Sei^eanta  as  teachwa, 
together  wUh  a  leqniaite  number  of  additional  persona  required  Ibr 
management,  diMipIioe,  and  service. 

Setigiona  anperintendenoe  and  instruction  is  intrusted  to  a  local 
Eoclesiastio,  and  the  medical  duties  to  an  Army  Sm^eon. 

Schfdara  in  the  School  Companiea  are  to  receive  a  practical  aa 
well  as  a  theoretical  tisining.  Tliis  is  to  be  regohtted  aecording  to 
the  branch  of  the  serriee  for  which  they  are  dettdnod. 

Each  of  the  Infantry  School  Companiea  oonsiats  of  ISO  pn[Mla, 
divided  into  two  years,  the  aut^eots  of  instniction  -being>-  , 

L  Beligloiii  Enowladge^    1.  0ns  of  the  ITatlcintl  languages.    8.  Oeogra- 

-*--  — '  ™-'-T  of  UiB  AAstruo  State,     i.  Arilhiiielic.      S.  ElanaDli  ot 

r  CatrespoDdenoe  and  Uanagement  ot  the  latemal 

rtA  llw  »ad|*  tat  wKbau  lb*  pv  «(  flwmM^  ■ 

wan  IlM  bnli*  bat  wUbaiU  tbt  par  of  BwiMMi. 

1  Of  *M  <«*Mi}  of  n  iBGata  ^^  ■■  *  nuii  low  ttu  om. 
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4S9  wurxBT  mruiKKi  tir  luamu. 

AAIn  of  m  Gcmtniij.*  t.  FloMcr  8cni»f  8.  Zaoiriedf*  of  Uw  Anol  d 
the  Infactrr.  9.  Rule*  ud  Repilatioiu.  10.  Holv  oT  Drill,  Exereise,  wd 
IfancBUTriDg.  11.  Callignphr.  11.  UDitacrDnwlog.  13.  QTiniiMtlc*,  Ttoo- 
iQg,  wid  Swlnunlng; 

After  the  close  of  the  course  the  pnpils  who  luTe  done  teroarkir 
h\j  veil  enter  the  Infantry  u  Corporals,  the  papili  who  hare  done 
veil  as  Exempts,  with  the  corporal's  bftdge ;  those  who  have  done 
moderately,  as  Exempts;  and  those  who  hare  done  either  remark:^ 
Uy  well,  or  well,  will  be,  without  further  examination,  named  ai 
CadetsJ  aa  soon  as  tfaey  pay  down  the  anm  required  for  ontSt,  or 
prove  their  le^^timate  claim  to  exemption  from  this  ontlay,  they 
themaelves  bebg  conaenting  parties. 

Tie  arraDgements  of  the  School  Squadrons,  witb  a  number  of  60 
pupils  in  each,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  School  Companies, 
special  attention  only  being  g^ven  to  instniction  in  riding  and  prac- 
tical exercise  in  the  Cavalry  service ;  for  which  porposo  each  Squad- 
ron is  provided  vrith  71  horses. 

The  first  of  the  School  Squadrons  forms  a  S«giment  of  Dragoons, 
the  second  one  of  Lancers,  and  the  third  one  of  Hnssara. 

^e  subjects  taught  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Beligloai Knowledge.  3.  OoeoftheNatioiulIuignigM.  3.  Arithmetic 
4  ElemeDU  of  Qeometiy.  6.  0«ogrB()hj  sad  Hiatorj  of  Austria.  6.  KOituy 
CoireepoDdeDce,  uid  Uuikg«nient  of  the  iDlenutl  AflUn  of  a  Squadnm.  1. 
Koowladge  of  Cavaliy  AjmB.  8.  Bulee  and  Rcgnlstitais.  9,  Rules  ofCivsliT 
Dlin,  Exercise,  ind  llsDceuvrtng.  10.  Knowledge  of  HorsM  and  Qrooming,  oT 
Bridling,  EtaddSng;  aod  SboeiDg.  11.  CaUigraphr.  11.  lUlilarj  Drawing.  13. 
Biding.    14.  GTmnastica,  PerndDg,  and  Swinuoing. 

On  leaving,  the  pnpils  ent«r  the  Cavalry  in  the  grades  coTrespond- 
ing  to  those  mentioned  above  for  the  In&ntry. 

The  Frontier  School  Companies,  each  of  120  pnpila,  give  three 
yearly  courses. 

In  all  essential  points,  tliese  institutions  are  organised  on  the  same 
plan  with  the  In&ntry  School  Companiea,  As,  however,  Officers 
and  Non-commissioned  Officers  on  the  Military  Frontiers  are  also 
intavsted  with  the  general  administration,  and  accordingly  require 
of  necessity  a  knowledge  of  political  administration,  of  jurispru- 
dokoe,  and  agricotture^  the  range  of  the  {dan  of  study  in  th«  Fron- 
tier School  Companies  is  more  extensive. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught: — 

1.  Betlgkms  Knowledge.     1.  TheWaltaGblaiiorlllTTlaiilAUgnage.     S.  Ailfr 
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trian  Qwtgnfhj  ul  'SkUxj.  i.  ArithEoetio  and  Aigabn.  11.  QeomMij, 
Flwie  Trlgtmomeby,  and  PracHnl  Ifeanmtioa.  6.  UUiUix  CorreipoDdenoe 
•od  llMt^mnwit  iH  tbe  Intemal  AOUn  oT  ■  Oompany.  7.  Anna  Bad  Muni- 
Uooa.  S.  nofiMr  Service,  Boad  and  Bridge  Uaking.  a.  ElementB  of  Civil 
'  Arohitectore.  10.  Agricultore.  11.  Frontier  Lavr  and  Adminiatratioii.  13. 
BoIm  and  Bagnlalkiaa.  IB.  Bulea  oT  Drill,  Kzerdae,  and  lUuoeuvrina.  14. 
GallJgTaphj.     IB.  Militaiy  Dnwing.     IS.  0;miiutici,  Feccmg,  Swiounuis. 

The  ptipila  of  the  Frontier  School  Companies,  &t  the  close  ot  theii 
third  year,  enter  the  Frontier  Troops,  under  the  conditions  alreadj 
itst«d  in  the  case  of  the  In&ntry  School  Companies. 

The  Artillery  School  Companies  have  a  course  of  three  years,  and 
consist  each  of  ISO  scholars  (pupils  and  attendant  pupils.) 

The  sabjects  of  study  are — 

1.  BeUgiooa  Knowledge.  3.  The  Boliemlan  Language.*  3.  Aostilan 
Qeogn-phj  and  History.  4.  Arithmelia  and  Algebra,  G.  Oeomeby,  Plane 
TrigODoaetrrr  and  Practical  Uenauratlon.  fl.  Popular  ICeohanics,  first 
Blemento  of  Natural  Fhiloaopbr  and  Chemiatiy.  1.  Uilitary  Cmroaixnidsao* 
and  Ifanagement  of  the  Internal  AOaira  of  a  BaKer?  or  Gompanf  i  Com- 
pntaUoD  oT  Bitiinat«8.  8.  AitiUeiy.  9.  Fldd  Fortiflcation.  10.  Etementat^ 
Fenoaoent  fortiflcatioD;  Attack  and  Defbose  ot  Fortreiaea.  II.  Aulea  and 
Begtilationo.  11.  RulM  of  Drill  and  Eseit^ae,  13.  Calligraphj.  11.  Uili- 
taij  Drawing.  IB.  Elements  of  Descrbtlve  Oeometry.  16.  Groonuog,  Stable 
Duty,  Hamessing,    17,  fl-jrnntifltifiSi  Eencdnft  Swiionung. 

After  the  close  of  the  complete  course,  pupils  who  have  done  re- 
mai^ably  well  enter  the  Artillery  as  Corporals,  those  who  do  well  as 
Bombardiers,  the  othen  as  Upper  Cannoneers. 

The  most  disdngaished  scholars,  however,  pass  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  into  the  Artillery  Academy. fi«e  of  cost,  as  At- 
tendant Pupils  (frtqumlanlen,)  with  the  rank  of  Lance-Corporals, 
to  receive  ib«n  the  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the  rank  of 
officers. 

The  Engineer  School  Company  conbuna  180  scholars,  distri- 
buted in  three  yearly  courses,    l^e  subjects  taught  are — 

1.  BeGgloiu  Knowledge.     1.  Aostrlau  History  and  Q*agmib7.    S.  Ailth- 

metic  and  Algebra.    4.  Oeometn  ™---  "^ —   ■" — "—'  " '=— 

G.  Military  CotreqwDdenoe  sod  1 


netic  and  Algebra.    4.  deometry,  FUno  Trlgonomet^,  Practical  Mensuration. 
,   — , , >  \, wieatof  thefiitor-'  '-^'--•-"~ 


Osn^ra^y.    14.  Hilitarr  Dr 


Hie  scholars  enter  tbe  Corps  of  Engmeers  in  the  same  way  as 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  other  School  Companies ;  the 
most  diatinguished  pasung  as  Attendant  Fupils  with  the  rank  of 
LaDC&<k>TpoTalB,  free  of  cost,  into  the  Academy  of  En^eers. 


■  B««ma*  of  tbt  Itrgt  aumbtt  of  BohanlwM  In  Um  iitUktj. 
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Tlie  Konen  School  Company  bIm  confauiu  120  idioUn,  nmil«^ 
dindfld  into  tlin«  fnrly  eouTiet. 

Th«  inatmction  pven  b  nmiUr  to  that  of  the  Engineer  School 
Compaoj,  ■podrnl  attention  being  paid  to  pioneaiing  datiet. 

I.  Bellgioiu  Knowledge.  1.  TheBohemUnLuiTaage.  B.  Aoatriu  Hlartoiy 
and  OeogTspb?,  i.  Aritbmetic  and  Algebra.  S.  Gecmetoy,  Plaos  TrigoDome- 
Vcj,  and  Pnctical  UeaBurMion.  B.  Popular  Uecluuiica.  1.  Uilitarj  Coma- 
pandenoe  and  Hanagement  of  tha  Internal  AllUn  <tt  a  Ooapan;.  S.  Land 
FtooBering.  9.  Watar  FJOMering.*  10.  Anna  and  MmtltNiiL  11.  RaleaaMd 
BccnlatioiiB.  13.  Buleaof  Drill,  Ezerdae,  and  Uaooeuvring.  13.  Calligraidij. 
14  Bhwsota  oT  Deaciiptire  Qeometoy.     IS.  Qjuauaiet,  nodng,  Bwimimiig, 

After  tho  cloae  of  the  third  year,  the  acholars  enter  the  Corps  of 
Pioneers,  nnder  tiie  Tkrions  conditioDS  already  deacribed.  Scholan 
who  specially  diatingniah  themselves  wiH  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year  be  received,  (no  of  coat,  m  Attendant  PnpiU  (JrfquentcMttit) 
in  the  Academy  of  Engineers ;  and  after  completing  the  foor  years' 
comae  there,  be  dlstnbuted  as  OfBcets  in  the  Corps  of  Pioneers. 

Hie  namber  of  scholara  in  the  Flotilla  School  Company  is  00; 
and  the  comae  of  iostmction  three  yean  in  length.    The  subjects 


1.  Bdlglaaa  Xnowledge^  a.  Italian.  3.  Anatrian  Wt^orj  and  0«ogreiAr> 
4.  ArithnMtio  and  A^briL  G.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonoaietry,  Practical 
HensarathML  S.  Fopolarltechanics.  1.  ldlitai7ContepoiHteDee,BDdXaiiage- 
inent  of  tl>»  Internal  A&ita  of  a  Conpanj.  8,  St  ID.  FMiUa  NarwatiaB, 
ArtOleij,  and  Pioneering.  11.  Rulea  and  Regulationa.  13,  Bulee  of  IMl, 
BxerclM^  and  Hancenrrbg.  13.  C>lltgT«phj.  14.  Ullitar;  Dnnring.  IS. 
Elamanta  of  DeaoriptiTe  QtooMllrj.  18.  Qyinnaatln^  Fenong,  Swimminft  and 
Boating. 

The  moat  diatingiuBhed  scholan  are  aent,  free  of  charge,  at  tiie 
end  of  the  aecond  year,  to  the  Artillery  Academy,  and  after  con^ 
pletjng  the  fonr  yean  there,  enter  the  FlotiUa  Corps  aa  Offieen, 
The  othen  leave  at  the  end  of  three  yean  nnder  conditiona  similaT 
to  those  already  described. 

Hie  Marine  School  Company  contains  IfiO  papils,  and  iti  coane 
of  instraction  laita  fi>nr  years. 

The  subjects  are^ 

1,  Seltgbnu  Knowledge.  3.  Qennan.  3.  Italian.  4.  Blnlac.  E.  Natoial 
Hiitory.  6.  Geography  and  History.  T.  Aritbmetio.  8.  Algebra.  8.  Qeom- 
etay  and  Plane  Tri^momeliy.  10.  Popular  Ifeehanica.  11.  Uilitaiy  Correa- 
pondence  and  Maiiwgement  of  the  Afain  of  a  Company.  IS.  Artilleiy,  Ann^ 
and  Munithma.    13.  Rnlea  and  Begnlatlona,  liy  T^d  and  Sea.     14.  Rolea  <tf 

""'    '  '    "         wing.     16.  " "  ~       ■ 

.  Uilitaiy  J 

The  pnpila  wiU  also  be  thoroughly  exeicised  in  boat  manoenniai^ 
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ia  the  use  of  laili,  mmI  of  teoBou,  tad  tUtir  th«  «nd  of  eadi  yoar'a 
ezamimitioo,  will  pu*  boiih  we«)n  <hi  board  »  MUing  T«asel  for 
practice. 

Papib  who  eithar  through  waut  of  capadt^  or  of  diligence  fall 
behind  id  the  tbeoretieal  instmctioi),  will  at  the  end  of  the  lecond 
jeax  be  tent  oa  board  ship  as  Hhip's  bof  a  (Sek^ftywtgt.) 

The  other  Bcholara  go  through  the  coones  of  the  third  and  fourth 
jear,  and  then  pas*,  on  the  aame  plan  ae  in  the  Infiintr;  School 
Conapaniea,  into  the  Marine  In&ntry,  or  ae  Marine  Artillerymen  or 
aa  Engineering  pnpila*  of  the  ftnt  class,  into  the  Navy,  or  into  the 
Arsenal  Works  Company,. to  devote  themselves  to  Naval  Archi- 
tectofe. 

The  best  scholars  enter  after  fonr  years  instroction  as  Attendant 
Pnpils  in  the  Artillery  Academy,  and  after  completing  tiieir  time 
there  are  admitted  as  Second  Lieatenante  of  the  second  class  into 
tiie  Marine  Artillery. 

B.    aoaooLS  roa  ornoKU. 
I.  Tht  Com  InttmiooM. 

Hie  object  of  these  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  inatmction  in 
military  science  given  in  the  Academies. 

They  are  fonr  in  nnmber,  with  SOO  pnpils  in  each. 

They  contun  military  or  treasury  places,  either  wholly  or  half 
gntnitoDB  ;  places  on  provincial  and  private  fonndations ;  and  finally 
places  for  paying  pnpils. 

The  exact  nnmber  of  places  open  to  pnpils  on  provincial  and 
private  fonndations,  and  to  paying  pnpils,  can  not  be  determined,  as 
in  this  respect  the  Cadet  Schools  form  a  single  whole  with  the 
Academies,  and  the  amoont  can  only  be  fixed  as  a  total  for  these 
institutions  taken  together.  There  are  altogether  1,100  of  these 
military  places,  which  may  be  distribnted  in  varying  proportions 
amoagat  the  Cadet  Schools  and  the  Academiea ;  the  nnmber  in  any 
one  of  them  can  not  be  stated  as  a  mle. 

The  military  fonndations  are  '  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Officers 
serving  or  having  served  with  the  sword;  the  entirely  gratuitona 
places  for  the  sons  of  Officers  in  want,  and  the  half  giatnitona 
places  for  thoae  of  Officers  provided  vrith  means  of  their  0,wn,  or 
serving  in  higher  positions. 

Offlcus  employed  in  the  Outfit  Department,  Bemonntingf  De- 

*  The  MBlBa  InfcotiT  dn  BSt  mtt)  Uk*  oar  UaiinM  on  board  iblp,  tot  nolr  oa  lb*  nut. 
Ih«  Itorliw  ArUlhrr  "^  U"  Kb(Iu»wI«i<  pnplk  {MaKhimtm  mrtfajt)  men  ou  boml. 

trorUMO  '  "  ..        -      .  .  .     _ 


partment,  the  ttepartment  c4  Hilitar;  I«v  asd  JwiadictioB*  an 
tlitu  eicindod,  onleM  tbey  htm  prarioiuly  lerrod  with  the  iwrnd. 
Bnt  for  the  loiu  of  these  Officen,  of  the  Military  Jndge^  the  AGli- 
Urj  Surgeon*,  Hid  other  Offidali,  baring  attained  the  eleventh  or 
any  higher  allowance  clasi,t  there  will  be  reaerred  u^t  entirely 
and  eight  half  gratoitona  placea  in  the  Cadet  SchooU  and  the 


Appointments  to  the  military  and  piorincial  fonndaUona  are 
granted  by  Hii  Majesty,  tlie  former  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bnpreme  War  Department,  the  latter  on  that  of  the  Hiniater  of  the 
Interior.  Among  the  former  are  included,  as  already  stated,  the 
moat  distinguished  pnpils  of  the  Lower  Honies  of  Edncation,  for 
whose  bansfer  to  the  Cadet  Bchools  the  rales  are  laid  down,  the 
recommendation  being  annnally  submitted  for  Hia  Majesty's 
^^roTaL 

Special  regard  will  be  given  to  candidates  whose  firthers  have 
been  UUed  or  invalided  in  the  field ;  after  these,  to  those  who  are 
orphana  on  both  udes ;  to  the  sons  of  Officers  of  ^wcial  merit,  of 
Officers  with  large  &milte«,  and  the  like. 

Appointments  npon  provincial  and  private  fonndalioDB,  or  as  pay- 
ing pupils,  will  be  made  in  the  manner  already  stated  in  the  general 
acconnt  of  the  Educational  loatitutiona. 

The  age  of  admission  is  the  eleventh  year  completed,  and  twelfth 
year  not  exceeded,  and  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  tlie 
subject  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  third  class  of  the  common 
(norma/)  schools. 

A  knowledge  of  German,  however,  will  not  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. Pupils  who  are  not  Glermana  will  receive  in  the  first  half 
year  of  the  first  course  special  instrnction  in  German. 

The  instrnction  continuei  daring  four  yeariy  coonea.  The  com- 
mand is  held  by  a  Field  Officer,  assisted  by — 

1  Snb^tera  Officer  sa  AiQutant.  . 

)  CspUins. 
10  Bobslteni  Officers. 


I  AoooontaDt 


et  th)  KcBunuitlDf  DcputBwnt  or  R«aio«sllnc  K««bMihB>w*i  iStmaMinmf  Anmlum^  k 
ta  nippty  tin  c*nirj  villi  bom*.  Then  an  mtnl  of  Umh  inu  aUUWnHBli  for  bojliic 
*Bd  brKdlDi  hnnaa ,'  th*  lufM  of  lU  li  In  OaUkli. 

*  Aiidiuriai,~-Thtrt  !•  u  AudilTor  Uiluirjr  Judft  In  (ub  nftaaaL    Hs  ha  p—rt 
thnofh  hli  esOTM  H  ■  li«  itDdtnl,  ud  diehnd  iirthit  bi 
ll  ■  HDInl  dtpanoMnt.    ThtMlI' 


Ik  it  lb*  imeuU  fnnUd  An  alnmieu,  ta  which  lb«« 
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1  Baigaaa's  AmkUat. 
12  Ser^anta  ibr  liupection. 
4  Onl«riiea,  log«tfaerwith  tlwnqnMt*  Btnnber  a 
■Ad  •Mrranta. 

The  iabjeete  of  iustructioD  are — 

1.  Bali^pom  Knowledge.  1.  OenDBn  ]>Dgiuge  ud  Art  of  Speaicing.  3. 
Aancb.  1.  JC^turaJHiBtory.  6.  (Jeogmpliy.  6.  HJatory.  7.  Arithmetic.  8. 
Algebra  9.  Oeometryand  PUneTrigonoinetiy.  10.  Rules  of  Drill  ud  Ezer- 
II.  Callignphj.     13.  Common  Drawing;     13.  OymfiMtica,  Single-stick, 


ThoM  papUa  who  MUa&ctonlf  complete  their  four  years'  coutm 
are  transferred,  accoEdiog  to  their  capacities,  and  as  ^  as  postibie, 
to  their  own  wishes,  into  ooe  of  the  Military  Academies.  Entrance 
into  the  Marine  Academy  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year. 

Pupils  irho  do  ill,  will,  at  the  close  of  any  one  of  the  three  firat 
years,  be  lemoved  into  the  course  of  the  following  year  at  one  of 
the  Upper  Hooses  of  Education ;  or,  at  the  close  of  tlie  fourth  year, 
into  one  of  tlie  Infantry  School  Companies.  ^ 

This  removal,  in  the  case  of  paying  pnpils,  will  be  dependent  on 
the  consent  of  the  parents ;  failing  which,  they  will  be  sent  bade 

3.  Tht  JRlHary  Academia. 

The  object  in  these  is  to  educate  Officers  in  the  higher  military 
subjects  for  the  different  arms  of  the  service. 

There  are  fbnr  Academies;  the  Nenstadt  Academy,  the  Artillery 
Academy,  the  Engineers'  Academy,  and  the  Marine  Academy. 

The  scholars  in  each  aie  divided  into  four  yearly  conrses  of  nearly 
equal  nnmben.  In  the  Nenstadt  Academy  each  year  is  sub-divided 
into  two  parallel  classes,  the  instruction  being  the  same  in  both. 

The  pnpils  in  the  Military  Academies  are  of  the  different  kinds 
described  in  the  accoont  of  the  Cadet  Houses,  and  the  appointments 
umilarly  made ;  the  Academies  and  the  Cadet  Houses  in  these  re> 
spects  forming  a  single  body. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Nenstadt  Academy,  the  Artil- 
lery Academy,  or  the  Engineers'  Academy,  must  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  fifteen,  and  not  above  sixteen  years  old.  For  admission  into 
the  Marine  Academy,  they  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirteen, 
not  above  fourteen  years  old. 

The  Academies  receive  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Cadet  Schools,  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  fourth  (or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Marine  Academy,  the  second)  year,  and  then,  ta  |^' 
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slrMtd;  stated  under  the  lie«d  of  ^la  School  Catnpuues,  from  tlte 
AitiUeiy  School  Gompuies,  and  from  the  EDgioeer,  Pioneer, 
FlotiUa,  ead  Muiae  School  Companies,  after  the  highly  satisfactorj 
oompletJon  of  the  second  (or,  in  the  Marine  School,  of  the  fourth) 
year. 

Pupils  from  these  School  Companies,  before  entering  the  Acade- 
mies, will  take  the  Military  Oath,  recciTe  the  rank  of  Ijanc»<7of 
porals,  and  be  admitted  free  of  charge  as  Attendant  Pupils  into  the 
Academies,  to  reoeire  their  edncation  for  the  rank  of  Officer. 
Scholart  from  the  general  body  of  soldiers,  who  are  attending  the 
School  Companies,  are  to  he  treated,  in  respect  of  their  tranrfer  to 
the  Academies,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  other  pupils.* 

Entiance  into  the  Academies  ia  confined  to  the  commencement  of 
the  first  year.f  Pnpils  admitted  from  places  of  private  inatmction 
are  examined  in  the  subjects  tanght  in  the  Cadet  Schools ;  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  Neustadt,  the  Artillery  or  Engineers'  Acade- 
my, in  the  following  subjects,  to  the  eitent  here  described : — 

1.  Oennan:— The  Art  of  Speaking;  Prosody;  Um  Boles  of  ^leakhig;  tbe 
variooa  Bbetoricd  Stales. 

5.  Natari]  Higtoij: — Genaral  knowledge  of  the  Three  Kingdoas. 

•.  FTendi: — OMKitl  gnmmstical  rules;  TranaUtloo  fh>m  Oenosn  Into 

1.  Qeogn^j. 

6.  Htnoij :— Ancient  and  of  the  Uiditle  Age& 

b.  Oeoroeny  and  Bectiliaeer  Trigonometr;,  with  the  Applioatkn  ol  Alga- 

bis,  and  tbe  Solutkia  of  Geometrical  Problem*. 
T.  ComnuHL  Drawing. 

Candidates  for  the  Marine  Academy  will  be  required  to  know^— 

I.  Tbe  Qennan  Gramnur,  inclading  Sjnlax. 

3.  Zoology. 

8.  French: — Hie  Auxiliary  Verba;  tbe  Four  ConjngationB;  Beading. 

4.  Qeneral  Oeography. 
fi.  Amdent  Histo^. 

6.  AritbnieUc  and  Algebn  as  far  (inclusively)  as  Equations  of  tbe  Fiiat 

Degree,  with  two  unknown  QoantitleB. 
1.  CwnaMD  Drawing, 

Candidates  from  both  institutJODS  must  also  possess  the  degree  of 
religious  knowledge  corre^Kmding  to  their  age,  and  must  write  a 
good  current  hand. 

'  ■  In  Uw  SctMOl  Cnnpinlei  ibars  B*  two  dl  Arm  MM  «f  ■nhoknt  tbon  who  bm  eon* 
fiou  llM  HooHof  BdDcaUoR  or  from  prlnl*  Kboole,  ud  IboM  mboaithid  illtrtin  Jianf 
MTTle*  Id  (ha  Annj,  ThcH  in/nfUMABUni  In  the  Sebool  Compuis,  bu  ill  itlke,  «ba 
earn*  trata  tbg  bebaal  Conpula,  in/refiimtaMeii  hi  th*  jkeadtnilM 

t  fc  IfiiMtn,  howlTV,  IbU  ■  Vtuda  cf  paplk,  br  uunpla,  tnta  tha  EnfloHn'  AiaililBr 
lo  Wiiair  NFUKidl,  Ip  canKqanin  sf  IncspKltr  Ibr  Mitlieiutle^  li  iIloiKd  M  >  iutr 
MwtlDf .    Aha  pmlin  >  jtmr  u  ZnaJn,  1  joanf  naBBir  ustr  Om  MOOBd  Twr^doon*  il 
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Pupil*  who  an  found  i)(^;ligeBt  in  the  coone  of  theii  Ktdemiol 
rtodiM,  will  at  the  cloae  of  the  flnt,  MGOud,  or  tbiid  fear  be  ttso*- 
ferred  to  the  cImms  correqranding  to  their  «ge  in  the  School  Com- 
IMaieA,  or  will  be  enlisted  in  the  Anny  u  Gadeta  if  tiiey  poewH  tha 
reqniute  bodily  qmdificKtdone,  in  the  nuuiner  ilready  described.* 

Wiener  Keiutadt  hsring  been  the  teat  of  this  Academy  for  mors 
iJuui  a  century,  the  ancient  name  thence  derived  will  be  retained  in 
iU  dsdaI  acceptation,  though  the  Acadenriee  for  the  Artillery  and 
the  Eugmeete  wiU  also  be  placed  in  the  same  locality.  The  institu- 
tion counts  400  pupils,  designed  primarily  for  the  Infantry  of  the 
IJne  and  of  the  Frontier,  and  secondly,  for  the  ChBsseuni  and  the 
Cavalry. 

He  Director  of  the  Academy  ia  a  Colonel  or  General,  attached 
to  whom,  for  parpoeei  ofinstruction,  discipline,  and  general  maoage- 
ment,  there  ate  three  field  and  thirty-four  other  Officer* ;  for  reli- 
gious care  and  inatruction,  four  Eccleuastic* ;  for  medical  attention, 
one  Regimental  Snigeon,  one  Army  Sm^neon,  and  one  Saigeon's 
Aoiatant ;  for  the  sccoont*,  one  Acoonntant,  and  four  Accountant's 
Aauatanta.  Hm  large  number  of  pupil*  maintained  tn  the  inatita- 
tion  require*,  moreover,  a  proportionately  large  ataff  for  superln- 
tendence,  a  namerone  body  of  attendants,  lerranta,  and  the  li^e ;  bo 
that  the  whole  number  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  pupils  does  not 
£all  short  of  809  persons;  64  horses  are  allowed  for  tiie  riding 
teasons. 

The  plan  of  study  is  based  on  that  of  the  Cadet  Schoola,  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects  :'^- 


I^ij,  Elemeiila  of  ChemtBlix.  IS.  Practical  Hensaration,  taking  Haptst  KghL 
13.  DescriptiTe  O«ometrr.  14.  Uilitaiy  CompoBi^oii.  IS.  FoaiUre  latem*- 
Ooutl  I«<r,t  AortrisQ  Civil  Law  (iVivaf  SeM.)  16.  Ullitarjr  Peiul  Idw  uid 
Frocedtire.  17.  Ronoor  Serviee,  with  Field  Fortiflortion.  18.  Perm*netit 
ForUflcaCioD.  19.  Civil  Architecture.  20.  Arras  and  Uonitiona.  21.  Study 
of  Onnnd  and  FcoltitDii,  aud  liililarj  Drawing.  13.  Rules  and  Be^lationa, 
•ad  If  ilitary  Administration.  23.  Rules  oT  lotiuitr?  Drill  and  Exendie.  H. 
Unlet  or  (kralty  Drill  and  Bxerciw.  3S.  Ifanmavring.  26.  Riding.  17. 
QynuuBtlcB.    2S.  Fendng.    39.  Dandog.    SO.  Swimnuog; 

Pupil*  who  show  a  talent  for  general  drawing  will  be  pmoticed 
in  it. 

•n*  wUhi  or  Ibt  fwwCi  an,  oT  eoDiH,  oHialUd  Id 
■Bid  Itat  Ihtir  caaMSI  I*  vn;  fonltjr  ftVM. 
tnwLavof  MattoHiaatxIiUrfi/acd  vUb 
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After  the  oompIetioD  of  tLo  foorth  y mt'b  oontw,  tbe  pa^  trill 
be  leeommeDded  hy  the  Snprame  War  Department  to  Hia  Majwty 
for  nomuatioti  as  Second  Lientenanti  of  the  second  dan. 

In  their  diatribatiou  into  the  Tarions  regiments,  &c.,  of  the  annj, 
the  choice  of  the  pnpila  will,  as  &t  as  poBuble,  be  considered. 

The  pupils  npon  learing  will  be,  without  exception,  full}'  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Onl;  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Cavalry,  the  parents  (or  gnardisos)  will  be  called 
npon  to  give  secnrity  for  the  payment  of  1,000  florins  (lOOl.)  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  first  equipment,  and  for  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  SS  fiorins  [il,  10«.) 

3.  n«  AtJOerv  aitd  Engiium'  Academt. 

The  arrangements  of  these  two  Academies  are  in  many  re^>ects 
similar,  aa  required  by  the  character  of  the  two  kindred  a 
which  they  an  foonded. 

The  nnmber  of  echolan  is  fixed  at  160  pnpila,  and  40  H 
pnpils  {FnqutitlaMlm)  in  each. 

Tbe  command  in  each  is  intmated  to  a  Oeneral  or  a  Colonel. 

For  the  smaller  nnmbet  of  scholars,  fewer  instmcton,  supecin- 
t«Bdenta,  and  attendants  are  needed ;  the  complete  amount  in  each 
Academy  is  fixed  at  300  men,  in  addition-  to  the  stdiolars.  Eadi 
has  thirty-two  horses  allowed  to  it 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  in  many  respects  identical  in  each. 

Ibe  anhjeets  taught  in  both  are — 

1.  Fretteh.  S.  ItsUan.*  4.  Lo«c  ind  Pifcfaolo- 
B.aiKborj.  1.  Analytical  QeometiT  Bud  Higher  Ausljti- 
I  DacriptiTs  Gecomtrj.  9.  Meebsnka  and  &  KkoMata 
uT  tbe  Stodj  of  Msdilneiy.  10.  Uathemsticsl  Oeografibr.  11.  KstanI  Fbi- 
loMq^  and  Chemlsb?.  11.  PractiodHeasnration,  taUug  Huisst  Sight  11 
IfiUtarr  Coupoaitioi].     It.  Interoslioaal  Iaw  ;  Atutriac  Civil  Law.    IS.  WS.- 


Common  drawing  will  be  treated,  as  it  is  at  the  Nenstadt  Acade- 
my, as  an  optional  subject. 

In  the  Artillery  Academy  the  following  additional  enbjeeta  will 
be  taught ; — 

.  Bt^emlan.f     S.  Field    Fortiflestiou    and  Penasneat   F(»iiSeatioD.      8. 
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liAntij.    8.  iBEtraOioa  In  aboobw  boom,  in  judging  of  thalr  Aft,  Injo^^ 
of  Uwm  kt  Bight,  In  Bridling,  Saddlii^,  and  Onomlng. 

In  tb«  Aetdemy  of  th«  Ei^ineers  the  additional  ntiiecta  aifr— 

I.  Ami  Mid  HaniUona  and  ActiUerj.  1.  Art  of  Fortificslion.  3,  4.  GivD 
ArchltflcCore,  Fkin  and  OmamentaL  6.  Pioneer  Senke.  6.  Knlee  of  Drill, 
Kxeipla^  and  UaniMiTTi&g. 

^Hie  pnpila  of  the  two  Academiee  enter  in  the  wme  waj  as  thoae 
at  NeiuUdt,  ait«r  th«  ttatu&ctory  completion  of  four  year*'  in- 
stmction,  with  the  tank  of  Second  laenteoant  of  the  Second  Claaa, 
the  reqtective  wrriceB  of  the  Artiller}',  and  of  the  Engineeia  or 
Pioneere.  Pupils  for  whom  no  vscanciea  can  be  found  enter  the 
InCuitf^. 


This,  like  the  other  Academies,  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Field  Officer, 
oraOeneraL 

The  pn^ils  are  100  in  number;  the  Teachers,  other  Officers,  and 


One  eaaential  distioctios  here  (explained  hj  the  nocea^y  of 
hatntnatiDg  Hm  pupils  to  the  sea)  is  the  admiaaifm  at  an  age  eaiUer 
bj  two  years,  and  the  proportionally  earlier  t«rmination  of  the 
conrae. 

Hie  plan  of  inabnction  combines  a  continuation  of  the  stndiea 
prescribed  in  the  Cadet  Schools,  with  the  eonunencement  of  those 
^Mcially  reqnired  for  the  marine  service,  ns. : — 

1.  BdigiiMH  EaowladgB.  3.  Oennan.  3.  Italian.  L,  FnoOL  E.  &glitb. 
9.  Oeogrqihj.  1.  Hktocx.  S.  Algebra.  9.  QeomeUyandPlaMTrigonoDe- 
tty.  10.  Analytical  Oeometrr  and  Bigber  AnalTtuat  Uathanatiea.  II. 
Sjdierlcal  Trigcnomettj  and  NaQtical  Astroncw;.  13.  Hedianlaa  and  Katarsl 
Phi]aao|^7.  13.  Desoriptire  Qeometry.  14.  NaTlgstlon.  16.  MUitair  Gom- 
poritknL  IS.  InterastloiiBl  Law,  Anatrian  C[rU  Iaw,  Sea  I^w.  IT.  IfUitary 
Penal  Law,  and  Psnal  Procednre.  la  ArtUlerr.  18.  FortifioaUon,  Attai^ 
and  De&nae  of  Coeat  FortifloaUoDS.  20.  Naval  Tactics  and  NanlHittoiy.  21. 
KnoiriedgB  of  Rigging,  to.  (IbidungMirt.)  S3.  Naval  HautBUvrta.  33. 
Naval  ArcMtectnra.  31.  Bignali.  3E.  Bulea  and  BegiilaUona.  SS.  Bules  of 
]}im  and  Exercise.  IT.  Calligr^br.  38.  lUUtMT  Drawing.  SO.  Conmon 
Drawing.    30.  Bwlmmlng.     31.  GTmnaatlca.    33.  Fencing.     33.  Dandng. 

Id  addition  to  the  practical  itutraction  given  in  the  course  of  the 
school  year,  the  pupils  of  the  three  first  years  will  in  the  montiks  of 
August  and  September  be  sent  in  sailing  vessels  on  a  voyage  for 
practice. 

The  pupils  at  the  end  of  four  yean  enter  as  Cadets  into  the  Navy, 
tbe  flotilk  Corpa,  or  the  Corps  of  Naval  Archil«ctar«. 


4gg  MIUTAKT  XDCCAnoM  IN  AVBTUA. 

After  completing  k  pnotical  contse  of  two  jem,  tbey  will  le- 
ceive  ttieir  promotion  m  Second  LieotenMiti  of  the  tecond  clwa.* 

C      IPKIUL     SCHOOU. 

1.  The  JfiMory  Aocbn'  AAmL 

Hie  object  here  i>  a  doable  one ;  flnt,  to  bring  up  good  and  ter- 
Tioeftble  teachers  in  the  anbjecta  of  itad;  prescribed  for  the  Mihtaiy 
Homes  of  Ednoation ;  secondly  to  proride  at  Hm  ume  time  Id- 
■trnctors  in  gTmnastict  luid  fencing  for  all  the  military  schools  and 
for  the  troope.  ^e  institnlion  accordinglf  consists  of  two  depstt- 
ments,  each  of  thirty  Attendant  Pupils,  recesring  instruction  in 
these  two  diffiirent  branches. 

Non-commissioned  Officen  are  admitted  after  a  service  of  at  least 
two  years.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Teachers'  department 
mnst,  in  addition,  possess  the  reqnired  amonnt  of  knowledge  in  the 
■nbjects  tanght  in  the  Militsrf  Honses  of  Education ;  and,  as  a  nle, 
mnst  know,  besides  German,  one  other  of  the  Anstrian  nationBl 
langnages.  Proficiency  in  erery  one  of  the  subjects  will  not  be  con- 
sidered essential.  Candidates  for  admisuon  to  the  Oymnastic  and 
Fencing  Department  will  be  required  to  show  a  certain  amonnt  of 
readiness  in  the  nse  of  arms  and  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  an 
evident  capacity  for  acquiring  greater  skilL 

Registration  for  admission  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  nsnal  conrse 
ot  the  service  from  the  Supreme  War  Depsrbnent. 

The  Attendant  Pupils  receive,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay, 
bread  and  the  extn  sllowance ;  and  for  their  better  subustence  also 
in  allowance  corresponding  to  that  granted  for  provision  dnring  a 

The  command  is  held  by  a  Held  Officer  or  Captain ;  ux  Snbal- 
tem  OflBcers  and  four  Sergeants  act  as  teachers,  the  latter  as  assist- 
nots  in  the  instruction  in  fencing  and  gymnastics,  and  as  swimming 
master.  The  instnictor  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teaching  maj  be 
advilian. 

The  subjects  of  inetraction  in  the  Teachers'  Department  are — 

*  LUtnllT,  "  M  Frlfort-Efitign,  or  Stcand  Ltwteiuiit  or  ihi  mcbkI  ctu*,"  Uh  Ibraw 
b«l4ldnBkIlHanMHaMl*utr.    Th*  erdcr  of  ruk  lv~ 

Captain      of  a  Han-of-Wn  aqiial  to  a  Coloael  la  tb*  Am;. 


•<  SaesDd  OplalB  ilKo. 

to  lb*  Cmpt  ol  Karal  ArctaiMBton  Uw  cnllaair  mlUlarr  taiM  an  DWd.  L  I O  O  Q I C 
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1.  The  Art  mnd  HettKxU  oT  TMchbg.  2.  Oernun.  3.  Anotber  Amtrian 
lADgiuge.  4.  ^rithm«tta  uid  Ocomenj.  B.  Oeognph^.  6.  UUltirj  Con- 
poaition,  and  the  Muagraient  oT  the  Intonial  ASUn  of  »  Compimr.  1.  Calli- 
mphr.  8.  Gonunoii  and  IOIIUJ7'  Dnwing.  S.  QTnmutici,  Fenotng,  and 
owimEoioff. 

In  the  GTmntttic  Department, — 


Id  both  Deportroenta  a  cerbdn  Dumber  of  bonra  veeUy  will  be 
devoted  to  Military  JEserdM. 

Inatruction  in  all  tlie  Bnbjecti  will  be  given  witb  q»ecial  reference 
to  tlie  metliodB  to  be  panned  in  teaching  them  in  the  variona 
Uilitar^  Schoolt. 

The  coone  ia  each  Department  laata  one  year.  Under  cnrtain 
(nicnmataooea  patticolar  pnpili  in  ^le  Teachers'  Dcputment  Diaj 
remain  Ibr  the  farther  completion  of  their  atodiea  a  second  year  in 
the  imtitation. 

Id  the  Teachers*  DepaitnKDt,  popiU  who  ahow  no  tq>titiide  or 
lildDg  for  some  particnlar  snbjeot,  Diay  be  exempted  from  attending 
die  leiBODs  given  in  it,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  give  more  thorough 
attention  to  other  branches. 

After  paaoDg  the  examination,  the  pnpils  are  either  sent  imme- 
diately to  nndertake  dnty  in  the  Military  Schools,  or  return  to  their 
service  in  the  troopa,  and  pass,  as  occauon  requires,  into  the  Mili- 
tary Schoola,  Corporals  who  distiDgoish  themselves  by  remarkably 
good  progress  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant 

X  TAe  UhiUd  Bigher  OOane  for  Oie  ArUBery  and  Rii/inaen, 
Haa  for  ita  obieet  the  more  advanced  inatmction  of  young  Officera 
in  a  scientific  and  technical  point  of  view,  for  service  in  the  Artil- 
lery and  ^igineere. 

Twenty  OfBcers,  of  more  than  usual  capacity,  between  twenty-one 
nod  twenty-six  years  of  age,  will  be  admitted  from  each  of  the  two 
arma.  They  must  be  unniarciedt  and  mnit  have  served  with  dia- 
tinction  doring  a  period  of  not  leas  than  two  yean. 

Officers  in  whoae  cases  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  and  who 
deure  to  be  admitted  to  the  course,  apply  for  r^pifevtion  for  ad- 
miuuoD  to  the  examination,  in  the  ordinary  fbnn,  to  the  War 
Department. 

Officers  who,  in  the  month  of  October,  are  summoned  to  attend, 
may  cha^  their  traveling  expenses  to  the  Treantry,  and  undergo 
an  examinatioD  before  the  FrofeasoTs  attached  to  the  Conne,  U)tb« . 
ftrflowii^  lubjeota : —  '    '  '       cS 
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1.  AulTti(»l  Oeoaxitij  and  Higher  Anilytic^  Uothema 
and  the  ElBmentE  of  the  Btadj  of  MKbiDery.  3.  Katonl  Philaaophr  •_ 
ObaaiMOj.  4.  Militaij  CooL^tioa.  S.  FkdcIl  6.  lOliUuy  £ia«ii« 
teated  bj  the  prodoction  of  •  Drawing  of  theiT  own  doing. 

CandidatcB  for  the  Artillery  will  ht,  monovet,  exuuDed  in  die 
Tactics  ot  the  three  Amu,  and  in  Artillery ;  and  ihoie  from  the 
EDgtneen,  in  the  Art  of  Fortification  and  in  Civil  Architecture,  both 
Pbun  and  OmamentaL 

The  text-booka  need  in  the  Academies  of  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers win  aerre  as  a  meaaore  for  the  isnge  of  attunment  required. 
Pupils  who  passed  with  distinction  through  these  Academies  wilt 
thui  be  specially  fitted  for  admission  into  the  Higher  Course 
after  they  hare  proved,  dniiug  their  time  of  serrice,  their  dili- 
gence in  bringing  the  knowledge  they  hare  acquired  into  actual 
application. 

On  the  close  of  this  preliminary  examination,  the  resnlts  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  War  Department,  and  Uie  recommenda- 
tions for  admisrion  laid  before  His  Majesty. 

A  superior  Field  Officer,  either  of  the  Artillery  or  the  EngiDeers, 
will  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  united  coune.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Academy  of  the  Artilleiy 
and  Engineers.  From  the  nature  of  tiie  duties,  partly  common 
and  partly  distinct,  which  devolve  upon  the  two  corps,  it  follows 
that  the  course  of  the  studies  (which  will  be  carried  on  during  two 
yeara)  will  in  like  manner  be  partiy  common  and  partly  separate. 

The  subjects  of  common  instmction  wiU  be — 

1.  Uechanics  in  epfdicatioD  to  ICadtinery,  comUned  with  Machine  Drawing. 
I.  Hatuntl  Fblloeopby  and  ChMnlstiy,  combined  with  pnctica  in  maoipalatioi^ 
in  making  experimenls,  and  in  analrtiag.  -  3.  Theoi^  of  ArtiUery,  in  mfbrenw 
to  the  coDStrnctioai  that  occur  in  Artillery.  4.  Higher  Tactics.  E.  Piiudplas 
of  Strateg]>,  Ulostrated  bj  the  reia^eentition  of  campaigns,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  n«e  of  AitUlei;,  as  well  in  Attack  and  Vemat  of  fortified  places 
as  in  the  Add. 

Separate  instmction  will  be  given  to  Artillery  Officers  in — 


To  Engineer  Offlceia,  ii 


Tie  pupils  receive  in  addition  practical  guidance  and  superriuon 
in  all  eabjecta  of  a  sdentific  nature  connected  with  the  Art  of  War. 
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TiM  pnpila  of  &«  socond  year  undergo  an  examinatdos  in  Octo- 
htt.  Upon  the  mnltt  of  the  exanuuation  the  War  Deputment 
decides  on  their  promotion  for  tlw  nok  of  Second  to  that  of  Fint 
lieatenanta. 

X  Ttu  War»  Saff  SdtooL 

The  object  of  the  War  School  !■  to  give  Officen  of  all  arms  an 
edneatfon  for  higher  dntiea,  eapeciallj'  for  thoM  of  the  Staff  and  of 
the  Upper  Adjutant  Department.* 

Any  Sabaltem  Officer  of  the  actire  army,  without  distiaction  of 
arms,  may  claim  admusion  into  the  War  School,  prorided  he  is 
abore  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-ux  yean  old,  is  unmarried,  and 
haa  lerred  aa  OtiScer  nninterroptedly  and  with  distinction  two  yean 
at  least  with  the  troops,  and,  provided,  finally,  he  has  passed  the 
pioKiibed  preliminary  examination. 

For  admiiuon  to  the  examination,  registration,  to  be  obtained  in 
the  usual  form  fW)m  the  War  Department,  is  reqniaite. 

The  examination  ia  condnctwd  between  October  10th  ami  30th,  in 
the  War  Schpol  buildings ;  the  registered  candidates  will  be  anm- 
moned  to  Tlenna  at  the  beginning  of  October ;  traveling  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.     The  subjects  are — 

1.  Algebn  and  Qeometrj,  incladiog  Fluie  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  1 
QoogtKfhj.  3.  Hiitor^.  4.  Arms  sad  Uoivtioiia.  6.  Field  mhI  FermRnont 
3'OTtiflcatioa.  6.  Pioneer  Service.  1.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exerdee  (in  detail, 
for  tbe  arm  fn  wlilob  the  oandid&te  hu  served,  and  geQendly  for  the  otber  amui.) 
8.  UBUaeavring.  9.  Hilitaiy  dnwing,  tested  by  tbe  productioa  of  a  drswing 
of  the  cBodidate's  own  doing.  ID.  MUitaiy  Composition,  tested  by  woridng  out 
on  exercise  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Comaussion.  li.  Vrench.  Ajid  Soally,  12, 
the  candidsCe  must  be  able  to  speak  one  of  the  nationsl  laneoagea  of  tbe  Aos- 
tctan  Empire,  Slsvonk^  Hungarian,  or  Italian,  and  must  vmte  a  good  carrsBt 
and  legible  hand. 

The  amonnt  of  knowledge  required  in  these  subjects  will  be 
regolat«d  by  the  range  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  use  in  the 
Academy  at  Neostadt.  R^ard,  however,  will  not  so  much  be  given 
to  the  minntis  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candidate,  bnt  rather 
to  the  evidence  of  his  having  a  correct  judgment  and  quick  appre- 
hension, and  the  power  of  expressing  himself  both  orally  and  in 
writing. 

Upon  the  results  of  the  examination,  formally  drawn  np  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  recommendations  for  admisuon  will  be 
submitted  to  the  sanction  of  Bis  Majesty. 

llie  number  of  attendants  in  the  War  School  is  fixed  at  thirty, 
and  the  length  of  course  is  two  years. 

•n>BI(lHr.i4MaterDriheAtd»d»CnnpD*putSMat.       vTOOg^lC 
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Hie  attendn^  pnpih  nceiTa,  id  additloii  to  tMr  ordinary  pay,  a 
monthly  allowanca  of  twenty  florins,  rations,  and  aUowanoe  for  two 
horses ;  when  employed  in  taking  anrreyB  and  reconnoitring,  tiiey 
have  an  extra  allowance  of  tiiirty  florini  montUy. 

The  War  School  ia  commanded  by  a  Oeneral  or  Superior  Field 
Officer. 

Hve  Field  Officers  or  Captains,  taken  as  a  role  from  the  Staf^ 
give  lectorea  on  the  prescribed  sciendfic  subjects.  One  Field  Officer 
or  Captun  or  Cavalry  takes  the  duty  of  riding-master ;  and  one 
ciril  Frofessor  that  of  instruction  in  the  French  language  and  Eter»- 
tnre.  Kecessary  officers,  attendants,  and  servants  take  the  duty  of 
adjutants,  of  the  internal  management,  of  the  service,  and  of  attend- 
ing to  the  Uiirty  horses, 

Hie  first  year's  subjects  of  instruction  are — 

1.  HDitarr  Drawing  and  Um  Kaij  ot  Qround  and  Positions.  3.  ffl^ier 
Tactics.  3.  Staff  aod  Superior  AtljntaEt  Duty,  i,  Frendi  LangUBge  and 
literature,     fi.  Hiding, 

Those  of  the  second  year, — 

1.  intltary  Srawhift  Groond  and  Foeitloiis.  1.  lOHtarj  Geogrtidiy.  8. 
PrioclplN  of  StiBtegr,  iUnibWed  b;  roprssontations  of  aoaie  of  tfae  most  kx- 
■tractive  campaigns,    i.  Freotdi  language  and  LiteratDre.     6.  Biding. 

The  course  b^ns  on  the  Ist  of  November,  and  lasts  to  the  end' 
of  September, 

The  Attendants  at  the  War  School  mnat  be  practiced  in  those 
amu  in  which  they  have  not  served.  Hiey  are  for  this  purpose  dis- 
tributed into  the  variona  bodies  of  tooope  forming  the  garrison  of 
Vienna,  go  through  the  exercises  and  maaieuvres  of  these  troops — 
in  the  first  year  with  one,  and  in  the  second  with  the  other  arm. 
At  the  termination  of  these  periods  of  practice,  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  command  of  a  fiatt«ry,  of  a  Squadron  of 
Cavalry,  and  of  a  Division  of  Infantry. 

In  the  month  of  Hay,  the  attendant  pupils  of  Hie  flrst  year  wiH 
go  oot  upon  a  course  of  practical  sbrveying ;  those  of  the  second 
year  will  be  similarly  employed  in  reconnoitring,  chooung  ntes  for 
encampment,  discovering,  judging  of,  aud  describing  proper  points 
for  taking  np  positions,  forming  ttta-dt-pont,  entrenched  camps,  and 
the  like,  and  in  performing  other  duties  &lling  within  the  servioe  oS 
tJie  Staff; 

At  the  b^;mning  of  October,  the  pupils  of  the  aeoond  year  will 
nudergo  an  examination,  which  will  be  condoeted  botlt  wally  and 
bypapers.  i,,,i,„    ..L.OOgIC 
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Upon  the  ntaStt  of  thi*  the  8npi«me  Wu  Depttitneat  will  Hx^mt- 
Hiue  iqtoa  thflir  promotion  to  the  nuk  of  Fint  Lieiit«&uita  (if  titsf 
an  not  already  of  that  lank,)  and  this  without  any  T«fMence  to 
thur  previous  position,  their  position  henceforth  being  umply  deter- 
mined  by  their  meriL 

The  same  gronnda  determine  the  cases  of  those  who  are  admitted 
to  the  Sta^  or  who  return  to  their  respective  anna. 

^niose  who,  after  a  satia&ctory  completion  of  the  oonrae,  letotn  to 
service  with  ib»  troops,  will,  after  three  years'  meritorious  service^ 
be  spedally  reoommended  for  extiaordinary  promotion. 


Omlml  o/Oie  1 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Edncation,  the  Iniantry  School 
Companies,  the  Carahy  School  Squadrons,  and  the  Frontier  School 
Companies,  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  Corps,  or  the  military  govemment  in  whose  district  they 
are  sitoated.  The  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  Companies  are 
tmder  tiie  orders  of  the  Qeneral  Artillery  and  En^eer  Depart- 
ments ;  the  Honeer  and  Flotilla  School  Companies,  under  those  of 
the  Qoartennaster-Oeneral's  Department;  the  Uarine  School  Com- 
pany, nsder  those  of  the  Admiralty.  Which  fiinctionaries,  how- 
erer,  receive  from  the  Supreme  War  Department  all  directions  re- 
lating to  organisation  and  inatmctiou. 

The  Cadet  Schools,  the  Academies,  the  Military  Teachers'  School, 
the  Upper  Artillery  and  £n(pneer  Course,  and  the  War  School,  are 
immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  War  Department 

^nte  general  organization  of  all  the  military  schools  and  places  of 
instruction  is  once  for  all  established  by  the  regulations  sanctioned 
by  His  Majesty.  These  regulations  eoutun  all  that  concerns  the 
phyncal,  moral,  and  intellectaal  tuning  of  the  pnpils,  and  all  have 
the  one  object  of  rearing  them  up  as  worthy  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  fiuthfhl  supporters  of  the  throne  and  of  the  honor 
<rf  their  country. 

m.  RMiiHKB  ov  Tm  AcsrauK  xnjTAsr  xduoatiov. 

"Hie  English  Commissioners  in  their  Oenend  "Jttport  on  the  £dw- 
osftm  ami  TrainMtff  0/  Offietn  for  th»  S^mHJU  Corpt"  hold  the 
following  langni^ : — 

llie  magnitude  of  the  Uilitary  Edooation  of  Austria  entitles  it  to 
rank  among  the  chief  Institutions  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  re- 
modeled rinoe  the  wars  of  IB48, 1849.  It  is  now  oentraliied,  and 
wholly  Erected  by  one  of  the  foor  Co-ordinate  Secticins  of  the  Wl^ '  ^ 
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OAw,  wiiicli  is  independent  of  tbe  othen,  and  reporto  i&«cit^  to 
ike  Emperor.  Thii  Edacattoual  or  "Fourtli"  Section  h»  tbe  con- 
trol of  between  300,000^  utd  400,00(U:  yeui  j.  It  proridei  for  Uis 
faaa  or  nesrlj  free  edneatioa  of  more  tben  S,000  pajnle.  Tbe  ex- 
tent and  completeneM  of  tbe  iTstem  will  be  bett  nndentood  by  s 
nfaimce  to  tbe  clear  and  valnable  offlual  account  of  tbe  tobot^^ 

Tbe  military  aobooli  are  divided  by  thii  docament  into  (1)  thooe 
wbkh  edncate  pnpiU  for  Nim^ommumamtd  Ofietrt,  (9)  thoie  wbich- 
»diicat^  for  Ofietn,  (8)  and  tboae  Semor  SthooU  wbicb  complete 
the  education  and  extend  tbe  inatrtution  of  both  clanoi.  Tbo 
method  of  tuning  Noii-commiMioned  Offlcen  ia  a  peculiar  and  r»- 
mariiable  part  of  tbe  syatem. 

1.  Nolees  than  8,790  piqiib  are  in  proceu<tf  being  edncatai  for 
Non-commiuioned  Officers.  They  are  receiTed  into  a  MiHtaiy 
School  at  uren  year*  old,  and  at  that  early  age  are  devoted  to  the 
anny,  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  by  their  fitthete,  somewhat  umilar 
to  tbe  practice  at  Woolwich  Academy : — "I  hereby  pledge  myself 
to  surrender  up  my  son  to  tbe  Imperial  Military  Service,  in  case  of 
bis  being  admitted  into  a  Military  Educational  Institution,  and  I  will 
imder  no  pretext  require  bis  return."  This  promise,  as  the  official 
document  states,  may  no  doubt  be  recalled  if  tbe  youth  finds  that 
be  baa  mistabeu  his  vocation ;  but  it  must  exercise  great  infiuenoe 
(and  such  ia  its  avowed  object)  in  retaining  him  in  it 

After  passing  snccesiively  through  two  Junior  lusdtntlons, — tbe 
Lower  Houses  of  Ednoation,  where  he  continues  till  eleven  yean 
old,  and  the  Upper  Houses,  where  be  remains  till  fifteen, — tlie  boy 
receives  bis  finishing  course  in  one  of  what  are  termed  tbe  School 
Companies,  the  highest  class  of  schools  for  training  boys  to  become 
Non-commisuoned  Officers  in  all  arms  of  tbe  service,  llese  an 
twenty  in  number,  and  scattered  over  tbe  whole  Empire,  containing 
gemerally  190  pupils  each,  though  in  one  case  only  sixty ;  and  with 
a  coune  of  either  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service.  Tbe  extont  and  tbe  reqnirementa  of  the  Empire  give  a 
striking  variety  to  their  character.  Thus,  in  the  frontier  School  . 
Companies,  "  tbe  range  of  the  studies  is  more  extensive,  because 
the  Non-commissioned  Officers  on  tbe  Military  Frontiers  are  intrusted 
nith  tbe  general  administration,  and  require  of  necaaaity  a  knowl- 
edge of  Pcditical  Adminisbation,  of  Jurisprudence,  and  Agricnl* 
tore ;"  and  thua  also  Ae  Non-commissioned  Officers  for  tbe  req>onu- 
ble  Flotilla  Service  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  the  iagoona 
<tf  the  Fo,  tbe  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  lakes,  are  oan&Uy 
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edncated  and  frequently  promoted.  Following  the  codtm  of  ■  pnpil 
tlirongh  tbeH  TTppor  Hoium  mnd  School  Companioa,  tb  were  much 
■track  by  the  rautble  uid  Tigoroiu  chuaoter  of  the  edncation,  and 
the  motivea  snpplied  tor  exertion.  In  the  Upper  Hoosea  the  hoja 
compete  for  entrance  to  the  School  Companiea  which  they  prefer, 
and  the  more  sdentdfio  companiea  are  a  epecial  object  of  ambitimi, 
becanse  it  ia  more  nana]  in  thew  for  yonng  men  to  be  ndied  by  thur 
talenta  to  the  Academiea,  and  thns  madtf  Offlceia, "  free  of  all  coat :" 
according  to  the  regolationB,  howerer,  tbii  U  posNble  in  alL  It  may 
be  stated  that  from  six  to  ten  pnpila  from  each  of  the  more  aden- 
tifle  School  Companies, — the  Artillery,  En^^neer,  Pumoer,  Flotilla, 
and  Marine  Companies, — are  yearly  tnuufeiTed  to  the  Academiei,  to 
complete  their  edncation  there  for  the  Officer's  CommiMion. 

A  system  of  this  kind,  sapplying  at  once  a  good  edncation  and 
Ib^  opportanitiea  of  advancement,  mnat  necessarily  operate  aa  a 
great  enconragement  to  yonng  men  educating  for  Non-commiaiioned 
Officen ;  and  allowing  for  the  social  differences  of  the  two  conntries, 
it  resembles  in  spirit  the  French  system,  which  throws  open  the 
gates  of  the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  and  with  them  a  proportion 
of  the  Commissions  in  the  Army,  to  alL 

This,  howerer,  is  not  all  The  suns  devoted  to  the  edncation  of 
Noa-commissioned  Officers,  as  well  aa  Officers,  are  immense,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  epontaneons  contribution  of  the  National 
Feeling,  no  Use  than  a  State  provision.  A  system  both  of  pablio 
and  private  fonndations  (^Sti/tut^t*)  prevails — part  derived  from  tbe 
Emperor,  part  frt>m  the  provinces,  part  from  private  fftUt  and 
legacies — ^by  which  8,190  pnpils  are  supported  in  the  Homes  of 
Edncation  and  the  School  Companies,  and  1,SS0  in  the  Cadet 
Schools  and  Academies.  The  very  large  majority  of  these  exhibi- 
tions supply  a  eompUU,  abont  SOO  a  partial,  maintenance.  And  it 
ia  cnrioos  to  observe  the  aid  to  education  which  is  so  conmwn  in 
our  own  TTnivenities,  devoted  in  Aoatria  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  great  National  Institution — the  Army, — and  retuning  alt  th« 
HmitatioDS  to  the  descendants  of  Founders  or  Natives  of  province 
which  marked  our  own  foundations.  Some  of  thew  exhibttiona 
have  been  founded  by  foreign  soldier*  for  their  own  countrymen. 
Thna  there  are  two  bearing  Oie  name  of  the  O'Gara  and  the  O'Brady, 
to  be  held  by  any  Irishmen  of  good  fiunily,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We  should  add 
that  thia  syitem  is  itiH  a  livi^  and  popular  one.  Within  thioo 
yeazB  the  city  of  Brflnn  has  foonded  such  an  exhibition  "for  sona 
of  Austrian  subjecta  in  Moravia,  and  by  preference  in  Brfinn,  ia '  ^ 
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oommenKintion  of  HU  Vajmlft  ete»f9  from 
1653."  W«  oQieelves  heaid  »  dialiagaulied  Officer  eipreu  an  in- 
tention of  foanding  one  of  these  Exhibitioni.  lite  comparison  vith 
the  open  Bonrit  of  the  FolTteckiuc  ii  lemarkable ;  bnt  the  Ad»- 
tri^  i^pointjnenta  to  free  place*  eeem  to  be  given,  lihe  the  Pnuum, 
■oledf  u  rewards  for  the  aervice  of  the  parent 

2.  The  education  of  young  men  for  Officeis  is  condnctGd  npon  the 
same  principles  which  i^nlete  that  for  Non-oomnu«sioned  Officers. 
The  age  of  adminion  to  a  Cadet  School  ia  abont  eleven.  The  pnpila 
are  pledged  to  the  serrice  with  the  same  fbirsalitiee  which  we  have 
Dotjeed  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education.  Between  fifteen  and 
uxtees  they  enter  one  of  the  Academies  for  the  Line,  the  Artillery, 
the  Engineers,  or  the  Uaiine,  and  after  torn  years  they  pass  to  their 
respective  services. 

Urns,  unlike  the  French  syatem,  that  which  is  followed  in  Austria 
oommits  the  pnpil  to  the  Army,  and  to  a  Uilitary  Education,  ttoia 
an  early  age,  resembling  herein  the  plan  of  the  Aceademia  Militart 
of  Turin.  But  aa  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  combine  general 
with  q;iecial  tea<:Jung.  Thus,  ahhongfa  even  in  the  two  first  years 
(from  fifteen  to  seveateen,)  at  Wiener  Neostadt,  there  ii  some  intro- 
duction of  Buccesiful  practical  military  teaching,  the  chief  w^ght  is 
thrown  upon  mathematics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  French; 
special  military  teaching  has  a  greater,  thoogh  far  from  an  exclusive 
place,  in  the  two  last  years.  The  studies  are  high,  and  (as  far  as  we 
oonld  jndge)  porsoed  carefully,  and  with  excellent  discipline. 

The  description  «e  have  given  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
Sdiools  for  Non-commissioned  Officers  will  have  shown  that  there 
ia  a  constant  appeal  to  emulation.  The  same  is  found  at  Wiener 
Nenstadt.  Tbere.is  a  carcfnl  system  of  asugning  credits  during  the 
whole  school  period,  which  itself  argues  competition.  The  chief 
immediate  reward,  indeed,  is  the  choice  of  a  regiment  on  leaving 
the  school ;  bnt  the  prospect  of  entering  the  Staff  School  stands  in 
no  distant  perspective,  and  this  is  filled  with  so  many  pupils  from 
Wiener  Neuatadt,  that  it  must  be  looked  npon  as  the  sore  reward  of 
a  successful  XeoaUldter.  There  are  other  inducements  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  The  discipline  being  strict,  pupils  are  constantly  re- 
moved from  Wiener  Nenstadt  and  the  other  Acadenues  to  the  schools 
for  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  thoogh  sometimea  allowed  to 
enter  the  army  as  Officers,  it  must  always  be  as  juniors  to  their 
contemporaries  at  Wiener  Nenstadt  We  beard  instances  of  great 
stoictness  in  this  matter. 

Hie  new  conrae  for  the  Special  Arms  in  Ausbia  is  not  yet  com- 
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pleUly  in  operstion.  It  is  at  proMot  c&rried  on  aepantely  in  the 
Academy  of  Olmilti  for  the  Artillery,  and  that  of  Znum,  in  Moravia, 
for  the  Engineers.  llieTe  are  300  papils  in  eatdi  Academy,  and  the 
eoonea  of  instraction,  which  are  more  special  or  technical  than  at 
^ener  Netutadt,  last  fonr  yean,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
^e  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the 
monthly  examinations  tell  on  the  final  one,  aod  the  careful  classifica- 
tion of  the  pnpila  in  the  order  of  merit,  reminded  as  of  the  syatem 
of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any  otlier  school  we  hare  seen.  And 
an  inapection  of  tbe  very  high  credits  ohtuned  by  the  finrt  thirty 
pnpils  will  prove  the  diligence  with  which  the  studies  are  panned. 
We  should  add  that  several  papils  of  marked  talents  come  from  the 
scientific  School  Companies.  A  farther  fact  bean  witness  to  tho 
vigor  of  the  discipline.  We  have  alladed  to  the  dismissal  of  un- 
promising sabjects  from  the  Austrian  Military  Schools.  In  the 
course  of  three  years,  since  the  changes  of  1850,  it  appean 
that  nearly  100  pnpils  were  removed  from  Znum,  as  not  coming 
up  to  the  standard  required  for  the  Engineera  by  the  new  regn- 
lations. 

S.  The  courses  of  iustraction  in  the  three  Academies  for  Infantry 
and  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  for  Engineers,  last  for  the  same  time, 
and  ran  (as  it  were)  parallel  to  each  other.  Each  is,  or  is  to  be, 
completed  by  a  senior  department  He  United  Coarse  for  the 
Artillery  and  Euf^neers  is  not  indeed  yet  combined  in  the  magnifi- 
cent bnildings  begun  at  Wiener  Nenstadt;  bat  it  is  already  organ* 
iied  in  a  proviNonal  state  at  Znum  for  the  En^eets,  and  the  plan 
of  instruction  drawn  up  is  a  solid  one.  The  arrangements  for  the 
general  Staff  School  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed 
this  School  as  remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  . 
character  from  fint  to  last,  and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  stndy.  Ad- 
misuon  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to  Officers  of  all  anns;  the 
pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work;  perhiqis,  there  is 
even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what  is 
done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly ;  the  Offlcen  sie  carefully  ranked, 
on  leaving  the  School,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed, 
may  he  considered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on 
the  Oeneral  Staff;  and  m  tkii  order  they  enter  the  Staff  Corps. 
The  consequence  is  that  ereiy  Officer  knows  distinctly,  from  the 
time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his  final  eramination 
on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  tlie  Staff  depends 
oittirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  snccess  at  the  school     K  f^^t^  ( - 
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to  u  thit  tkia  open  competitioa  prodaced  a  spirit  of  confideaoe  utd 
energy  in  the  stndenta,  h  great,  if  not  gnater,  thaa  any  we  met 
■with  elKvhere. 

llie  whole  of  the  above  ayatem  of  edacation  ia  directed  by  the 
Fooith  Section  of  the  War  Department  In  all  tiie  schools  we 
fonnd  traces  of  its  activity ;  and  the  energy  and  ayatem  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Military  Teaching  of  Autria  i^pear  in  great  meaaiue  to 
reaolt  from  it*  being  directed  by  this  ungk  head. 
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L   HENRY  P.  TAPPAN. 


HsKar  P.  Tappar,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  nnder  whose  auspices  u  it« 
f  nt  Fraeident,  the  Sute  Unireruty  of  Michigui,  rose  from  an  in- 
signiflcant  college  into  one  of  the  first  class  ntHTeraities  of  the  conn- 
try,  -was  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  2Srd 
of  April,  180fi.  His  fiunily  were  among  the  e^eet  settlers  on 
the  North  Birer,  more  pardcnlarlj  in  TJlitflr  county.  His  early 
studies  were  pnrened  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Greenfield 
Academy.  In  1823,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Union 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  18S6.  Be  went  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Anhum  in  the  same  year,  gradnated  there  in  1627,  and 
first  entered  opon  the  ministry  as  Assistant  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Van 
Vechten,  in  the  Reformed  Dtttch  Chnrch  at  Schenectady.  In  1838, 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  orer  the  Congregational  Chntch  at  J^tte- 
field,  Haas.,  bnt  was  obliged  to  leave  there  in  1881,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies  for  a  time,  and  on  his  re- 
tnm  in  1839,  was  appoint^  Professor  of  Uoral  and  Intelleotoat 
Philosophy  in  the  Univeruty  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  con- 
tinned  there  nntil  1638,  when  he  left  leather  with  the  rest  of  the 
Facnity,  owing  to  difficnities  in  the  admiDistration  of  the  institntion. 
For  several  years  previous  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
works  on  philosophy  and  education,  and  to  the  management  of  a 
private  seminary  in  the  city  of  New  Yoit  In  1839,  ho  pnbliBhed 
a  "Bevinp  cf  Mdwar^*  Inquiry  into  the  Frttdom  of  iht  Wilt;"  in 
1840,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Will,  determined  (y  an  Appeal  to  Con- 
teiomnea  ;"  in  1841,  "T/u  Doctrine  of  the  Will,  applied  to  Moral 
Aymey  and  BeeponeiiiUly  ;"  in  I84t,  "Elemente  of  Loyie,  together 
vith  an  Ininduetory  Beview  of  PMUnopky  m  general,  and  a  Pre- 
limmary  Vi«K  of  lh£  Seaton,"  He  deUvered  in  1848,  the  Semi- 
centennial Address  before  the  Fhilomathean  Society  of  Union  Col- 
i^,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1851,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  "  Univertity  JEducation,"  and  in  the  same  year  visited 
Enrope.  After  hia  return,  he  issned  a  work,  entitled  "A  Step  from 
tkt  Jfea  World  to  thM  Old,"  in  1862.    In  that  year  he  was  recalled' '-' 
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to  the  chur  of  Philosophy  in  the  Neir  York  UniTenitf ,  bat  reugned 
before  entering  apon  its  dotJeB,  to  accept  the  post  of  Preaident  of 
the  UnireiMty  of  Michigan.  He  Tiiited  Europe  again  in  18fi8, 
delivered  the  uniul  addreie  before  tJie  State  AgricnltDral  Societj 
of  Michigan,  and  in  18M,  received  the  d^ree  of  LLD.,  ttom 
Colarnbia  College.  In  I BM,  he  wai  elected  a  Correipondiog  Mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Inatjtata  of  Fnnce,  also  Preudent  of  the 
American  Aiaociation  for  the  AdTancement  of  £!ducation,  and  de- 
livered the  annoal  addnwa  before  that  body  at  Albany.  In  the 
MUne  year  he  iaaned  a  reviaed  edition  of  the  '^BUmattt  tif  Logie^ 
ud  in  18A7,  hia  three  worka  on  "TKi  Will,"  were  republished  in 
one  Tolutne  at  Gla^ow,  being  a  new  edition,  rerised,  corrected,  and 
with  additiona.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  addreta  on  J'vtHe 
Sdtteatitm,  before  the  legislature  of  Michigan.  In  1858,  he  delivered 
■A  addreu  before  the  Alumni  of  Union  Goll^;e  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  comer  stone  of  Alumni  Hall.  He  has  also  delivered 
namerons  oth«  lecture*  and  addresses,  has  contributed  various  arti' 
dee  to  the  ^Anuriean  Biblictil  RepotHory"  and  other  periodicals, 
xnd  has  written  many  pamphlets  and  reports  on  education. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  owes  its  foundation  to  a  grant  of 
lands  made  by  an  Act  of  Congreaa  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in 
laS^  which  appropriated  two  entire  townships  "  for  the  use  uid 
anpport  of  a  Univernty,  and  fer  no  other  nse  or  pnrpose  whatever." 
On  the  admiision  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  these  lands  and  other 
avails  were  declared  by  the  oonstitation  of  1  BSfi,  to  be  a  permanent  fond 
for  its  lappott,  and  its  a&irs  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
State  L^ilatore  in  1886.  An  oiganization  was  recommended  in 
1887,  in  the  report  of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  tiie  first  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instmction,  and  the  first  law,  passed  by  the  I^|;istatare, 
eetaUisbiog  the  "  Univeruty  of  Michigan,"  was  approved  March 
ISth  of  that  year.  In  this  act  the  objects  were  stated  to  be  "to 
provide  the  inhabitant!  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  Utoratnte,  science, 
and  the  arts."  A  board  of  R^ents  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Cointi 
and  the  chanoeltor  <rf  the  State,  vere  eiHtffieio  members.  Three 
departments  were  provided :  of  Hteratuie,  adenoe,  and  the  arts ;  of 
law,  and  of  medicine.  I^lfteen  professonhlpe  were  m^»ped  ont  in 
the  first  of  these ;  three  in  the  second,  and  ni  in  the  third.  The 
ioBtitntion  was  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chancellor.  An  additional 
act  located  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  a  nto  to  b«  oonveyed 
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to  ttie  Regenta  free  of  ccwt,  mod  to  include  not  lou  thui  forty 
meres. 

la  the  first  orgamizmtion  of  the  Usiveraity,  "Branches,"  as  they 
vere  called,  were  established  and  located  in  eight  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  State,  which  instemd  of  being  feeders  for  the  central 
institntion,  as  ori^^ally  contemplated,  exhausted  the  rcsooreem 
necessary  to  equip  the  Univeruty  proper  with  profeisois,  cabinets, 
and  the  material  ontfit  for  instmction,  without  which  tliere  were 
no  indacements  for  stadents  to  resort  to  Ann  Arbor.  If  the  Stole 
had  made  infficient  provisions  for  these  preparatory  schools,  it  woold 
have  made  hnt  little  difference  what  they  were  called,  bat  as 
"Branches"  they  were  conudered  entitled  to  sapport  from  the  in- 
come of  ftuids  set  apart  fi>r  the  nniveraity.  In  a  few  years  this  policy 
of  "Branches"  was  abaadojied,  and  the  entire  income  of  the  anU 
rereity  fonds  was  devoted  to  its  legitimate  puiposes  of  hailding  op 
a  State  institntion  at  Ann  Arbor, 

In  the  appointment  of  incnmbents  to  the  chura  of  (1.)  Ancient 
Langumes ;  (3.)  Uonl  and  Mental  Philoaophy;  (8.)  the  Philosophy 
of  History;  (4.)  Mathematics  including  Natorml  Philosophy,  mn 
attempt  wbb  made  to  reconcile  the  chums  of  different  denominations 
to  a  representation  in  the  Facnlty  of  Arte,  by  selecting  a  dergymaa 
from  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Kpiscopa)  churches, 
for  these  professorships,  each  of  whom  in  tam  was  required  to  aet 
as  President  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  aoceasion  to  the 
office.  The  inconvenience  of  this  amuigement  for  an  adminiBtra- 
tive  head,  waa  felt  ftom  the  start,  bnt  was  increased  by  the  eatab- 
lisliment  of  the  Medical  Department  in  18fiO.  In  18S2,  on  the  ra- 
C<HUtniction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  choice  of  the  members 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  this  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  tlie 
appointment  of  Henry  P.  Tappan,  LL  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric, 
as  principal  Execntire  Officer,  or  President. 

In  1641,  the  Collegiate  Department  was  organized,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1842,  opened,  and  in  1843,  consintod  of  four  professors 
and  fifty-three  students.  In  IBJIO,  the  Medical  Deputment  was 
opened  with  three  professors,  and  in  IBS2,  there  were  ISO  students. 
In  1868,  when  Dr.  Tappan  entered  on  the  administration  of  the 
nnivenity,  there  were  seven  professors,  including  three  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  and  the  whole  number  of  stadents  of  every  name,  was 
222 ;  and  the  nnmber  of  graduates  in  the  Facnl^  of  Arts  amounted 
to  110.  His  first  step  was  to  revise  the  coarse  of  study.  Tliis  was 
done  in  a  masterly  manner;  while  the  range  of  linguistic  study,  ii^ 
clading  both  andent  and  modem,  was  greatly  enlwged,  a  sdentifio  Ic 
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coane  wu  institat«d,  hj  which  the  educational  wanU  of  luge 
cUues  of  the  comniDnitj  engaged  in  useful  employmenta  were  provi- 
ded for.  The  claaucal  xnd  acientific  coniaet  were  parallel  to  each  other 
in  respectability,  in  thq  term  of  yean  required  for  completiDg  tbem, 
in  the  attention  they  receiTed  from  the  nnivereity  profewon,  and  in 
the  academical  hooon  awarded  at  their  close.  Student*  who  did 
iM>t  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  academicid  degree,  or  who 
night  wish  to  supply  deficiences  in  particular  branches  before  en- 
tering npon  a  full  and  regular  course,  w«e  permitted  to  take  a  par- 
tid  conrse.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  a  utuTenity  oonrae  proper 
was  indicated,  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  aim  of  much 
of  Dr.  Tappan's  snbseqnent  labon.  His  iBangamtion  as  President 
was  ugnalized  by  the  establishment  of  an  Ofaaervatoty  through 
the  liberality  of  the  dttHus  of  DetrMt,  among  whom  may  be 
^wcially  designated,  Henry  N.  Walker,  Emj.,  who  donated  thna 
thousand  dollars  towards  tiie  object.  Id  18S8,  a  Gallery  of  Casts 
of  Ancient  Statues,  Basts,  and  Vases,  was  commenced,  which  has 
«iuce  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  a  collection  of  Historical 
MedallioDS,  and  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  iUustrative  of 
Medinval  and  Modem  History.  These  together  cooititnte  the 
Maseiun  of  the  Hoe  Arte  and  History.  In  1  SAe,  an  Aualy tical  L^k>- 
ratory  was  opened,  and  in  1850,  tbe  Iaw  Department  was  establisfaed 
mith  three  professors  and  ninety  students.  In  1861,  a  Cluur  of 
MUituy  Engineering  and  Tactics  woa  instituted,  with  the  design  of 
developing  a  full  conrse  d  military  instruction.  Every  year  some 
new  chair  of  instruction  was  established,  new  material  for  experiment 
and  illustration  was  added  to  the  cabinets,  and  class-rooms,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  first  ten  years  of  his  adminiatntion.  Dr.  Tappan  and 
tbe  State  could  rejoice  in  the  development  of  the  institution  from 
very  feeble  beginnings  into  the  fair  proportious  of  a  TJniveisity. 

By  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  18fl3,  there  were  S?0  Academical 
Stodwits,  and  345  Professional  Students,  or  a  total  number  of  dlS, 
In  the  tame  year  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art«  was  conferred  on 
8" ;  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  15;  Bachelor  of  Law  on  44 ;  of 
Doctor  of  Uedicine  on  86 ;  of  Mastw  of  Arts  on  1 8 ;  of  Master  of 
Sdence  on  & ;  and  the  IMploma  of  Civil  En^neer  on  4 ; — all  educa- 
ted in  the  University.  In  the  same  year  there  were  37  professor* 
and  other  officers.  The  income  of  the  univerMty  available  for  an> 
naal  expenses  had  increased  from  tI3,000  to  (40,000. 

Tbe  above  atatistici  of  growth  and  prosperity  so  &r  as  we  know, 
can  not  be  surpassed  m  the  same  number  of  years  in  aay  coll^iata 
n  of  this  country.  ^  ^^^^      ..L.OO'^lc 
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1.  (tWSBtU,  ODTUKB  or  lULITABT  tTSTMM,  AKD  IDUtAKT  XDCCAnOK 

Tbk  wan  in  which  Sardinia  has  recently  been  engaged,  have  led 
to  the  re-oigatiization  of  her  annies,  and  to  the  ottenuon  and  im- 
provement of  institutionB  for  military  instraction,  but  time  enough 
has  not  yet  eUpaed  to  perfect  the  aystem. 

One-third  of  the  officers  are  promoted  from  the  ranka;  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  tiiat  is,  all  who  enter  as  officera,  mnat  pasa 
through  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  before  being  commia- 
uoned  as  Captain  in  tiie  Artillery  and  Engineers,  most  lutve  eom- 
pleted  the  special  coarse  in  the  Complementary  School,  AdmiswMi 
to  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  is  conditioned  on  attendance  on  the  lectares 
of  the  Staff  School,  and  the  resnlts  of  a  competidre  examinatian. 
Hie  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  at  military  instruction 
now  in  operation. 

1.  The  cbaractcr  of  the  edncation  may  be  described  g^erally  as 
partly  resembling  that  of  Anstria,  partly  that  of  France.  It  com- 
mences very  early.  Every  Officer  who  enters  the  Army  as  sack 
most  have  pnssed  tbrongh  the  great  AHIitary  School,  tbe  Aeeademia 
Militart.  The  mlnimtmi  age  of  entrance  is  fonrteen.'  The  admia- 
uon  ii  by  nomination  and  not  by  competition ;  and  the  demand  baa 
always  been  nnder  rather  than  above  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 
"Bourses"  or  Exhibitions  to  assist  pupils  in  their  edncation,  have 
been  established  on  the  Prussian  and  Austrian,  rather  than  on  the 
French  principle.  They  are  granted  by  the  King  on  the  reconi- 
mendation  of  the  Minister,  in  consideration  of  the  clums  of  deceased 
Officers,  or  other  public  servants,  and  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  pnpils,  preference  being  given  to  the  candidates  whoso 
circumstances  roost  require  asustance.  From  twcnty-flvo  to  thirty 
of  theae  Bonrset  (or  rather  Pemibourttt,  for  no  pnpils  receive  outire 
support  such  aa  is  given  in  France,)  are  given  annually.  We  are 
informed  that  a  decree  will  appear  almost  immediately,  throwing 
cpen  tea  ont  of  this  number  to  public  competition.  The  entire  sum 
expended  upon  tliem  is  70,000  francs,  about  2,8001.  per  annum. 
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Fauing  from  this  outline  of  the  principle!  of  Sardinisn  MiHtuy 
Education,  as  eihibited  in  the  Aceademia  Ifilitare,  which  maj' 
be  termed  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  we 
tbsll  briefly  allnde  to  the  thru  remaining  luBtitntioni,  in  wluch 
Officer!  receive  instraction  and  tralninjr  at  later  periods  of  their 
career. 

3.  Admisaion  into  die  Artillery  and  En^necr  School  may  be  con- 
ridoicd  the  reward  of  the  mo«t  dlatingoiahed  pupils  of  the  4ccodt- 
mta  MiHlan,  who  after  spending  their  hut  year  in  that  Institution 
in  the  study  pf  the  higher  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  architectonl 
drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of  their  edacataon  to  the 
School  of  the  ArtilleTy  and  Engineers. 

8.  The  Staff  School,  the  formation  of  which  dat«8  from  1850,  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  Officers  of  the  Inbntry  and  Cavalry,  who 
mutt  bo  below  the  age  of  twenty-«ght  years  npon  their  entrance. 
It  is  carried  on  npon  the  competitire  system,  the  Officers  being 
ranged  according  to  merit  in  their  Final  Examination,  the  ablest 
entering  the  Staff  Corps  in  that  order. 

4.  Regimental  Schools  for  Officers  also  exist,  and  in  every  Brigade 
or  Division,  Officen  arc  tanght  topography,  nnder  the  sapervieion  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  Care  is  taken  to  make  this 
teaching  uniform  thronghoot  the  Army ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
preparatory  to  that  of  the  Schools  at  Ivrea  and  Plnerol,  which 
accord  with  tho  principle  of  the  Prussian  Division  Schools  in  re- 
quiring that  every  Officer  shall  have  received  profemional  instruc- 
tion ;  bat  as  regards  other  points,  and  particularly  the  period  for 
attending  them,  these  Schools  are  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  Army. 
In  time  of  peace,  no  Officer,  excepting  those  of  the  Spedal  Arms, 
can  obtain  a  Company  without  having  studied  for  a  year  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  Schools,  and  having  passed  an  examination  on 
leaving  it.  The  Instruction  given  is  mainly  practical,  Field  Fortifi- 
cation, the  Secondary  Operations  of  War,  and  Topography,  being 
the  branches  of  Military  Science  taught. 

These  Institutions  appear  to  have  been  primarily  established 
with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  Officers  and  \on-comraiHioticd 
Officen  throughont  the  Army,  and  in  order  to  prevent  Regiments 
or  Corps  from  following  some  peculiar  system  of  their  own.  1^0 
same  motive  seems  to  have  led  to  the  gradual  reduction  in  number 
of  the  Prussian  Division  Schools.  Seeondarily,  however,  these 
Schools  have  been  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  organiungand 
drilling  the  reserve  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  a  large  body  of  Conscripts 
assembled  for  a  few  weeks  In  the  autumn  of  each  year  in  a  camp 
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about  twelvo  miles  from  Torin.  Thu  object  leema  to  have  been 
Ubuned  most  succewfuUy. 

Quite  receotljr  «  class  itaa  been  added  to  the  school  at  Ivrea  for 
the  exclusive  edacation  of  Noa-coroioissioDed  Officers  aspiring  to  a 
commissioD ;  and  for  the  sako  of  economy  this  class  is  to  be  common 
to  Infantry  and  Cavalry, 

It  is  consequently  from  this  body  of  officers  that  teacliera  are 
derived  for  the  topognqihical  classes  established  Id  each  Regiment 
or  Brigade.  The  Staff  School  having  been  recently  founded,  and  a 
period  of  active  war  havii^  intervened  since  its  institution,  can  not 
be  supposed  to  have  completely  organised  its  system  of  instructioik 
We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  Topogr^hy,  the  Art  of  War,  and 
Fortificatjon,  are  the  branches  of  military  study  most  attended  to ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  plan  of  instruction  will  be 
extended.  It  may  not  be  supcrfluoas  to  mention  the  high  appre- 
ciation in  Sardinia  of  the  Austrian  General  Stafi^  as  tending  to  con- 
firm  our  own  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  Austrian  Staff  School. 
We  have  been  recently  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Sardinian  Officers,  who,  from  their  service 
in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere,  have  been  able  to  compare  the  merits 
of  different  Staff  Corps,  consider  the  Austrian  General  Staff  "  the 
best  in  existence." 

As  r^ards  the  System  of  Examinations,  there  is  a  Standing  Board 
consuting  of  ttomjive  to  ttvtrt  Officers,  presided  over  by  a  Lieutcn- 
ant-General,  which  superintends  all  the  more  important  Examinar 
tions  of  the  Military  Schools,  snch  as  those  upon  leaving  the  School, 
&c.  The  constant  Examinations  within  the  School,  when  the 
Cadets  are  being  moved  from  one  class  to  another,  are  conducted 
by  the  Professors. 

The  expense  of  Military  Education  in  the  Sardinian  States 
amounts  to  18,000/.  annually.  The  Military  Scliools'are  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

5.  Two  Institutions  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  Service  are  the 
SchooU  for  Officer*,  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  every 
Officer  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  attend  for  a  year  before 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  One  of  the»c  is  for  the 
Infantry,  at  Ivrea;  the  other  tor  the  Cavalry,  at  Pinerol.  In  say- 
ing that  every  Officer  must  attend  these  Schools,  ve  eiccpt  that 
proportion  of  one-third  who  are  promoted  annually  from  the  ranks, 
and  whose  attendance  apparently  hay  not  hitherto  been  required. 

Details  respecting  the  organization  and  instruction  of  these  schools 
will  be  found  under  the  following  heads.  .  ,1  . 
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The  Aeeadtmia  ilUilart  was  originally  deii^ed  \>j  Chulei 
linuuinel,  for  the  instruction  of  Bons  of  officera  of  the  ■rmy  and  of 
the  nobility  in  the  luo  of  weapons,  in  honemauBbip,  daociBg, 
msthematica,  and  bellcs-Iottres.  In  the  conrae  of  time,  the  inatito- 
tion  was  converted  to  ita  pneent  purpoae,  of  training  Officeta  for 
tlie  Sardinian  Annj. 

The  r^lar  coarse  of  itndf  in  this  school  laata  apparently  for  dx 
yeara,  ahortly  to  be  reduced  to  five  year*,  and  the  earliest  age  at 
which  it  is  ponibU  now  to  enter  ia  fonrteen,  the  usual  age  of  adr 
iDiasien  being  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Formeriy,  boys  entered  at  eleven 
and  twelve,  but  this  practice  has  lately  been  altered,  to  the  r^ret 
of  many  Officers,  who  prefer  the  plan  so  commonly  adopted  abroad, 
of  training  Officers  to  their  basineaa  as  soldiers  from  very  eariy 
yeata. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  that  during  a  portion  of  the 
course  it  edncatci  Officers  for  all  Arms  in  common.  The  moat 
talented  pupils  arc  then  selected  by  examination  for  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  which  are  the  two  favorite  Berrice^  and  indeed  the  most 
aristocratic  corps  in  the  Sardinian  army.  The  nnmberofthe  pnpils 
is  limited  to  SOO,  but  it  is  rarely  complete;  at  present  there  are  180 
pnpils.  About  half  of  these  pay  for  Ibemselvea  a  yearly  aam  of 
1,200  francs,  481.,  tlie  remuning  half  are  supported,  or  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  The  system  of  iltmi-iourKt  prevails 
here  as  in  Prance. 

The  pnpils  are  divided  into  fonr  classea,  according  to  the  years 
of  the  course ;  a  fifth  class,  contains  those  who  have  been  joat 
aelccted  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  who  work  by  themselves, 
chiefly*  at  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  the  Difieiential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  and  Mechanics.  These  senior  pupils  are  Officers,  and 
have  each  their  uparato  room.  German  is  taught,  and  there  is  a 
Course  of  Italian  Literature,  &c.,  but  no  Idtin  is  taught  in  any  part 
of  the  school  Ttie  system  of  working  (at  least  with  the  higher 
boys)  is  in  rooms  where  eight  or  ten  are  united,  and  apparently 
there  is  something  of  the  RepitiUvr  system. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  are  excelleul  He  pnpils  appear 
to  be  strictly  confined  to  barracks  during  the  week,  but  allowed  to 
go  out  on  Sundsyn.  The  discipline  is  said  to  have  been  relaxed  of 
late  years,  and  thin  is  attributed  by  old  Officers  to  a  cause  which 
will  appear  curious  in  England,  viz.,  to  the  pupils  having  any  holidays 
at  alL  This  innovation  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Picdmontese 
lystom  of  edncation  was  alleged  to  have  encouraged  diatinctiona. 


between  the  richer  and  poorer  pnpilt,  and  thus  to  have  injured  both 
the  economy  and  the  Camamderit  qf  the  (cliool.  Great  Btnaa  was 
laid  here,  m  at  other  Military  Institntions,  on  a  atrictneas  of  disci- 
pline very  nnnsoal  in  England.  The  boys  b^in  their  work  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  and  work  till  seven ;  then  they  go  to  chape]  for  a 
short  time,  and  break&at  and  recreation  follow  unmediatcly  after. 
Both  are  concluded  by  eight,  when  they  retara  to  their  stodies  for 
M  hour  and  a  quarter ;  then  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  relaxation  is 
allowed,  and  the  studies  are  resumed  until  eleven  o'clock.  An  hour 
ia  then  devoted  to  the  schools  of  fencing,  riding,  gymnastics,  or 
dancing.  From  twelve  to  a  qnsrter  before  two  o'clock  b  allotted  to 
dinner  and  recreation,  and  then  another  hour  is  spent  in  the  fencings 
riding,  gymnastic,  or  dancing  schools.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
recreation  is  again  granted,  and  from  three  to  half-past  four  o'clock 
study  is  resumed.  A  quarter  of  an  hoar's  recreation  follows,  and  half 
an  hour  is  then  given  to  military  exercises,  aucceedcd  by  another  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  interval  for  rest.  Two  hours  are  then  devoted  to 
stndy — from  half-past  five  to  half-past  seven  o'clock.  An  hour  is 
afterwards  allowed  for  chapel,  supper,  and  retiring  to  rest. 

A  monthly  account  is  taken  of  their  work,  and  the  marks  then 
^ven  exercise  an  infinence  upon  their  places  in  the  examinations 
vbich  take  place  every  year. 

The  following  tables  ^ve  a  full  view  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
daring  their  nx  years'  course. 
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SCHOOL  AT  rcaiK. 


Tlie  Artillery  and  Engiaar  School  (Sctiola  Complemmlaria,) 
which  is  establuhod  in  s  Urgo  baildinj;  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
TnriD,  is  a  School  of  Application,  intended  to  complete  the  special 
edacaUon  of  the  Yonog  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
whicli  the  Cadoto  of  Uiose  Corps  hare  previoosly  entered  upon  dar- 
ing their  foar  last  jrears  in  the  Aeeademia  Militare.  Its  conrae  of 
studies  occupies  nomiDHlly  two  jears,  bat  really  onlj-  eighteen 
months,  after  which  the  6nal  examinatjons  begin,  and  the  pupils 
receive  leave  of  absence^  The  Stndents  do  not  live  in  barracks 
here,  bat  the  Inspector  of  the  School  seemed  to  think  it  desirable 
that  they  shoald  do  so.  The  eiercisos  of  the  day  conimeDce,  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning,  with  an  hour's  riding.  A  lecture  then 
follows,  which  lasts  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  from  nine  till  half-|iast 
ten.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  left  free  till  twelve  o'clock,  when 
tite  pnpils  retam  to  the  school  till  three,  and  where  they  study  to- 
gether in  large  classes  in  the  same  room ;  they  have  afterwards  some 
militWT  exerdsei  till  five,  and  are  then  free  for  the  evening^   mTt^k' 
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The  nimiber  of  pnpila  at  the  school  »  twenty  ;  from  ten  to  fifteen 
for  the  Artillery,  the  rert  for  the  EngiDeen.  The  Hibject«  of  itndy 
will  show  what  difierence  exists  in  the  stodies  of  the  two  Coipe,  and 
we  were  told  that  very  little  preference  wm  shown  io  the  dioice  of 
the  Stadeota  for  one  over  the  other.  The  Engineers  do  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  employed  in  civil  worksj  indeed,  the  GoTernment  docs 
not  allow  them  to  be  so,  as  tlieie  ate  safficient  fortifications  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  afford  them  constant  employment.  The 
pay  of  the  two  Corps  is  equal,  and  is  very  little  above  that  of  the 
Infantry,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cavalry.  The  Artillery  and 
Engineers  (tLe  Ami  dolli)  appear  to  be  decidedly  the  fiivorite  and 
aristocratic  corps  of  the  Sardinian  army.  Hey  rarely  enter  the 
Staff  Corps,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  their  unwillingness 
to  quit  their  own  arm  of  the  service.  The  position  of  the  pnpils  on 
entering  the  Corps  is  fixed  by  the  Final  Examination  alone,  and  is 
not  inflncnced  by  mariu  previously  given  for  indnstry  and  applica- 
tiou  during  the  course,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  French  and 
German  schools — at  the  Polytechnic,  for  instance,  and  at  Znaim. 
The  only  value  of  a  high  position  in  the  Final  Examination  is  that 
it  gives  seniority  in  the  Corps. 

The  direction  of  the  school  is  inbrasted  to  a  Field  Officer  of  Ar~ 
micry,  assisted  by  two  Captains,  one  from  tlie  Artillery,  and  the 
othet  from  the  Engineers.  His  authority  extends  to  instruction  and 
discipline. 

The  BcicnUflc  instruction  is  given  by  prafessoTs  (emotive  and  rap- 
plementnry)  and  by  OEBcers  bclon^ng  to  tbe  various  Artilleiy  dlria- 
ions  and  estahlishments,  who,  together,  conntitute  a  Conncil  of  In- 
■tmction,  of  which  the  Director  is  President. 

Tbe  examinations  to  which  the  Officer  Students  are  aubjected  ant 
hold  by  a  CommisMon,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Rejvtaiioia  raptctaig  tht  Fnfetion,  Ac 

Tlie  Prorcaeors  and  lastnicton  are  peratHuiU;  responsibls  tat  the  teadiing  oT 
the  BubjccU  conCaioed  In  tlie  programme  and  regulation  for  the  discipline  uf 
the  Btudcnts  in  ScliooL  Tor  the  daily  drawing  up  irf  tbe  notes  and  ezectttiMi  of 
tbe  drawings,  and  for  tlie  constant  preaencG  oT  tbe  stiulMite  daring  tlie  tinu  of 
tbe  inslniftiona  and  lectures. 

Tlie  Uilitar?  Proreeaon  and  Tnstractnra  will  maintain  ctnstuidr  among  tbe 
students  tlia  ]>pirit  of  aubordinntioD  and  militat;  diacil^ne  in  all  its  Torcc 

The  Prof^mon  not  poagGBBed  of  nrilttsr;  rank,  when  reproof  is  not  auffldent 
to  keep  the  students  to  tlieir  duty,  will  r«poK  tbe  matter  to  the  Duvctor  and  to 
the  Captains  attached  to  the  direction  of  Uio  School,  in  order  that  mora  vigorool 
measures  may  be  adoptod. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  every  lecture,  the  Professora  will  satis^  tbemseiTes  that 
the  students  liave  finiched  tiie  notes  preceding  it,  and  the  regulated  tadm  and 
drawings. 

Tbe  PraftaMia  wiB  dao  have  tba  poww  of  vldttag  Witt  aneAaloAMti  win 
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M«  aegUgent  In  th«  ezMatloa  or  tb«  noun  uid  tMkn,  and  tboM  who  «dlbit  a 
constant  indiapusilion  to  work,  reporting  it  to  the  Director  of  tbe  Sdiool. 
When  (lie  kotam  are  upon  dilkult  subject*,  it  is  tbe  dutj  of  the  Prolteeora 


a  «amaMi7  of  tlte  ieawn  which  they  are  about  to  explain. 

At  the  comtaencement  of  their  course  of  lecturet,  tliey  will  |MHnt  out  to  the 
vtudenla  the  boolis  aikl  treatleea  to  be  fiillowed. 

At  Sxed  inleirala,  as  thej  ihall  jud^  it  most  ooDTenient,  die  Proftaaon  will 
Mispend  the  course  of  tbwi  lectures  to  satiaTj  themsetves  bj  questions  of  (he 
attention  given  and  the  progrees  made  by  the  atudenta. 

At  tbe  opening  of  thmr  course,  the  Prorrasara  will  nottfy  to  the  DirKtor  of 
the  Sdiool  tbe  hoiua  wliioh  suit  their  eogs^mputa  beet  lor  tbe  giviug  of  the 
lecturea;  theae  hours  will  be  aubeeqnently  maintained  unchanged  tliroughout 
tlie  duration  of  their  course.  Theae  boors  can  only  be  selected  out  of  those 
fixed  in  the  general  time  table. 

In  case  of  any  lecturea  having  to  take  place  oat  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
Sdiool,  they  will  give  notice  in  time  to  the  Director. 

IT  they  should  consider  any  change  in  the  programme  neceasary,  they  will 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  so  that  be  may  be  able  to 
sobndl  their  propositkma  to  tlie  Qeneral  Commandant. 

The  InstruotOTS  will  exact  of  the  students,  in  the  execution  of  the  practical 
InatrDctiona  and  in  the  explanntjon  of  them,  a  demeanor  perfectly  niilitiry,  and 
a  tone  of  voioe  ^tpropriate  to  the  circiinntaoce.  All  the  studcula,  wttliout  ex- 
ception, should  render  themselvM  capable  of  executing  the  practical  tasks  and 
explanation!  now  mentioned  with  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  Prafesaor*,  aa  well  aa  Inatmclora,  in  concluding  their  course  of  lectarea, 
will  transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  School  a  siaCement  sliowing  tlie  degTi.e  oT 
instruction  acquired  by  the  students^  and  their  conduct  in  Sclioot;  the  cr^it  for 
the  imtniction  and  fi>r  conduct  will  be  given  by  inesns  of  two  distinct  integral 
numbers,  selected  from  tw«  to  (en. 

Duratian  of  As  Cbnm  and  S^erU. 
The  ooune  of  tbe  Cotnc^mentaiy  School  will  be  terminated  In  a  year  and  a 
bale 

Hie  students  belonging  to  two  snocesslve  promotions  will  pertidpale  in  tbe 
same  inatructiona  during  the  last  six  tnontba  of  the  first  course,  and  the  first  aix 
(^  the  aeoand  coarse. 

The  sut^ects  which  wUl  be  taught  to  the  Offlce^studente  of  the  Coa^ 
tneutery  School  ar^ — 

a.  Uineralogy  and  metallnrgy. 

&  Litrodaction  lo  applied  mschanic^  and  applk«tion  of  mechanics  to 


6,  Theory  of  the  combustion  of  pnwder ;  of  ihc  movement  inside  llieboroj 
of  the  reHlstauce  of  ordnance;  of  the  vtiluiiiu,  weiglit,  and  center  of 
gravity  of  ordnance;  projectiles. 

d.  Use  of  artillery  in  wiir,  construction  of  battcrica,  service  in  the  field. 

a   Permanent  brtification. 

/    Covae  of  (oiitlneUon  and  of  ttutiUoTi  and  cmHarOiitafara.  1  For  Enfti- 

g.  Jbpoffraphg.  }■   neer^Offl- 

k.  Oeaday.  )   cera  only. 

i   Uilitary  bridgea  and  passage  of  water. 

I.   ClasaiQed  nomenclature,  and  drawing  of  artillory  materials. 

01.  Mama&ctan  of  powder,  fire-work^  arms,  ordnanca 

FraeUcai  IitrimeUont. 
Fraotical  instruction  wU  be  given  every  day  to  the  studcnta  of  tbe  Comple- 
mentary School. 
The  otj^ect  of  tUa  insbnction  Is  to  lender  tlie  OBosrs  tbaoMlvea  IhnuUa^^. 
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wilk  tho  execotioii  of  the  opcntiaiii,  ud  with  tbe  pniptriiwUuid  of  LubwUng 
Non-cMnmiamonMl  UtBcns  and  •oldioi  <^  ArtlUctj. 

TkeM  Enatniotiaa^  wbidi  wiU  be^  ■■  br  ■■  poaible,  Ma»oirt«d  and  explilntd 
hr  the  Offlcan  of  Iba  Soluxil,  wiUoouiataf— 


OrmnMttOL 
Biding,  accord 


g,  accordloir  to  ths  nfolBtini*  In  bn*. 
The  pHck  ui'  Uw  mltnuj  M^disr,  armunent,  \iAxitrj  initnictioiL 
Cluiilk'd  uimeiicljitiin)  of  llie  Tarioua  parti  of  Imrae  AuniiuTe,  eooveideat 

adaptatkili  of  them ;  pack  of  the  cariliy  xAHer. 
Piinciplea  of  the  phjiiologj  of  the  bone,  ud  of  Totwinaiy  actence;  can 

IfoDMiDtdature  and  ttas  of  the  flcU,  mountain,  dege,  ganiaon,  and  coatf 

maleritL 
Lading  of  Held  and  ««ge  earrligM,  and  moontain  mtilta. 
8enr<co  of  arid,  mounlain,  deges  gairiaon,  and  coast  aitilleij. 
Urivtog  atid  aectlonul  drill,  baUtuj  and  brlg»l«  drill 
BeKulHlioiM  f[>r  nurcheti,  encampmciiti. 

Char^  and  oompoaitloDa  in  uae  fa  the  BeU,  In  d^ea,  and  Id  gamaom, 
Judging  dialance  drill,  pnctloe ;  niDetfiM  applied  to  oMteriala  In  the  fleM. 

IT.  TBI  star  BCHoou 

The  Staff  School  at  Turin  haa  only  eiiatcd  aince  tliD  year  1850. 
ProTioiuly  to  that  time  the  Staff  waa  aapptied  by  picked  icholan 
from  the  Aeeadtmia  Milibire. 

The  whole  Staff  Corps  ct  the  Sudinian  Army  only  conaiata  of 
thirty-six  Officers,  viz.,  twcnty-fonr  Captains,  and  twelve  of  higher 
twilc ;  no  one  of  a  lower  rank  than  Captain  being  admitted  eren  as 
attached  to  Uto  corps,  a  regulation  which  appeared  to  be  conndeied 
inconveDienL 

Offlcctv  are  rei^nircd  to  have  served  fonr  years  before  Uieir  admit- 
don,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Aostrian  Staff  Schools,  and  tbey  mtut  not 
have  exceeded  their  twenty-eighth  year.  Again,  u  in  Anstria,  the 
Officers  on  leaving  the  school  are  ranged  strictly  in  the  order  of 
merit,  aa  tested  by  a  final  examination ;  and  the  ablest  obtain  ap- 
pointments to  the  Staff  in  the  same  order.  The  Sardinian  Scboid 
has,  however,  mme  peculiarities,  partly  arising  from  the  higher 
position- which  tlie  Special  Anns  [Ami  dotU)  of  Artillery  and  En- 
gincera  bold  in  Sardinia  than  in  Austria  or  Pmsua.  The  method 
of  admiMion  is  aa  follows: — 

An  Officer  requests  hb  Colonel  to  recommend  him  for  ndmiarion 
to  the  Staff  School  Great  caation  seems  to  be  observed  in  givii^ 
this  recommendation ;  but  having  obtained  it,  an  Officer  haa  no 
further  difflcnity  in  entering  the  School.  In  conaeqnence  of  the 
small  numbers  of  tho  Staff  Corpa,  the  demand  for  entrance  is  not 
rery  great,  and  there  is  accordingly  no  competitive  enmination. 
The  nnmbers  in  the  School  have,  dnring  the  flnt  five  years  of  ex- 
istence, varied  greatly — from  fonrtcen  or  dxteeu  to  four  or  six.  A 
year  (or  rather  olevm  nun^)  ia  tlie  time  ooenpied  by  tlie  •tadiM: 
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tlw  flnt  six  moDths  beiog  pvtn  to  theory,  the  hut  five  to  practice. 
The  time  thiu  occupied  iMts  from  ten  till  three  in  the  sftornoon. 

l^e  MDonnt  of  knowledge  reqaired  for  admisBion  into  the  School 
is  rtated,  in  the  "  Note"  of  Colonel  Petitti,  to  be  »  Acquaintance 
with  Geometiy  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  Equations  of  the  Second 
Degree. 

The  practical  work  consists  in  the  usual  mrreje  of  conntries, 
plans,  kc.  The  young  OfBceis  are  taken  by  tlie  Inspecting  Colonel 
of  the  School  into  tbe  coantry,  and  worked  hard  for  four  or  fire 
months.  There  hare  hitherto  been  only  places  for  one  or  two  of 
these  Officers  on  the  Staff  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  these  (as  has 
been  already  mentioned)  have  always  been  the  most  distin^iished 
pnpila  of  the  School  Tfie  rest  become  teachers  in  the  r^mental 
BchooK  Officers  leaving  the  Staff  School  do  not  appear  to  hare  ft 
right  to  a  step  immediately  (as  in  Austria)  by  virtue  of  their  having 
been  at  the  School ;  but  the  Sardinian  system  of  making  all  tbe  ap- 
pointments above  the  rank  of  Major  by  selection  gives  them  a  pros^ 
pect  of  advancement.  ExamioatioDS  are  held  in  the  School  every 
three  months,  at  which  the  Professors  give  marks  of  proficiency ; 
tiiese  are  combined  with  those  oht<uned  in  the  final  examinations  in 
determining  the  posiUon  of  the  pupils. 

The  Prefesson  in  the  Staff  School  are  all  military  men.  The 
bailding  is  very  good,  and,  although  small,  contains  a  library,  in- 
struments, museum,  and  all  the  apparatns  for  maps. 

Among  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  favorably  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  are  the  following: — 

Fh\i»ique: — 

If  the  coattituUon  ts  robui^  sufficieDtlj  strong,  ta  wask. 

IT  the  ai^l  la  good,  acute,  or  abort. 
AtoUcdMiI  QmaSUa: 

If  tbs  iuMligsnee  is  prnnpt,  cUsr,  redKliva,  and  the  mind  orietlj  or  cm- 
fused. 

If  be  b  readj  (^  speech,  or  UDCommuulcaCire. 
Jfbnil  QMiaia:— 

If  ba  is  bcocoaUc^  and  of  ■  good  dlqMiilion,  irith  mnah  or  littls  ezpansloa 
of  chsracter. 

If  of  coneilistoiy  or  rou^  mBnners. 

If  paaossble^  (](^(^  "f  irascibls. 

If  activev  lesdut^  antlioriistivc^  timid,  or  feebls; 


Wliat  degree  of  instmction  he  has  arrived  at  In  m^ematics,  In  the  theory 
and  pcaottos  of  survejlng. 


with  tbe  InsOtote  itseU;  and  what 

he  Is  oMiaer  of  tbe  ItaUan  and  Reuch 

tbem  with  faciU^  and  correctneaH. 


If  he  Is  maiter  of  Uie  ItaUm  and  Pieiich  lai^Bigei^  to  M  to  qtadt  aqd  wUa  ^  I  , 
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If  fao  Ii  aanuiDtml  vlth,  uid  If  be  can  iptdt,  other  l«ag«tgea. 
If  he  i*  Midicted  to  nudj. 
Cbndud;— 

If  till  behirior  in  dignifled,  at  becomn  a  aoldior  and  a  citiieD. 

If  he  mja/«  tfas  good-will  of  hia  aoperion,  the  eateem  of  bia  comradM  and 
inbriDiH. 
Made  0/  ditcharying  hit  Arfy.' — 

If  he  diachargea  Ma  duty  with  esactoees  and  ical,  or  TemiBslj  and  ilL 
ParUa^ar  Jptitudt : — 

If  ba  is  morv  MiKOiBlIf  ECted  tor  the  dutl«a  of  the  BorveTlng,  topograj^cal, 
or  military  branch  of  the  aervica 

If  he  LuH  aliowQ  uptitudc  tor  teaMag. 

If  lie  is  udapted  lor  i)rogrMB,iD  the  Corps,  or  in  the  Infantry  or  Cavahy 

JRaaBanemit  A)fomralira>— 
S.  B.— UndH'  thia  he«d  will  be  inaeited  thoae  notices  whidi,  flDding  no  place 
under  the  precedinfr  headg,  contxibute  toivarda  a  fuller  information  re- 
epecting  tliose  Stetf  Offlcere  who,  In  coneequeDce  of  drcniuEtanuee  and 
duliea  i>pedal  and  uocoiinected  wHh  the  aervice  of  the  oorpa,  may  allbrd 
ground  for  special  mention. 

T.  BEoniiHTu.  BCHOOU  or  itbea.  amd  pcexbol. 

The  reqairement  of  professiooal  Bta<l j  from  OfSc«ra  afler  entnmce 
into  the  Army  is  a  point  almost  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  service. 
Tlie  principle  of  the  Prusdan  Division  School  is,  indeed,  almost  the 
lame  as  that  of  the  two  Schools  we  are  about  to  desciil^;  but  the 
eiamination  for  which  the  Division  Schools  prepare  is  a  qoalification 
for  obtaining  a  commission,  and  not  (like  that  of  the  Sardinian 
Schools)  for  sabseqnent  promotion.  And  this  difference  is  partly 
owing  to  an  obvioas  cause,  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the  Pnis- 
sian  Service.  If  the  Division  Schools  and  their  examination  were 
placed  before  tiie  promotion  to  a  Captaincy,  the  candidates  attend- 
ing the  School  wonld  bo  in  most  cases  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 

Some  instmction  in  Topography  is  given  to  the  Officers  of  every 
Regiment  in  the  Sardinian  Anny,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  Care  is  taken  to  render  the  teadiii^  ■ 
uniform  throughout  the  Army,  and  it  may  be  considered  aa  a  ptq>- 
aration  for  the  more  systematic  instruction  given  in  the  Schools  1^ 
Ivrea  and  Pinerol.  The  former  of  these  is  intended  for  the  lo- 
fHntry ;  the  latter  for  the  Cavalry.  Every  Officer,  exceptii^  those 
of  the  Special  Arms,  mnst  have  passed  a  year  of  study  in  one  or 
other  of  these  Schools,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  examination,  before 
be  can  obtain  a  Captaincy. 

The  stndies  are  mainly  practical,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  "Pro- 
spectus of  Instruction  "  annexed.  Topogr^thy,  Reld  Fortification, 
and  Secondaiy  Operations  are  the  only  branches  of  IdiUtair  Science 
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in  which  initraction  is  given ;  and  upon  theee  mnch  cara  appeus  to 
bo  bestowed. 

One-third  of  the  OfBcers  of  tiio  Sardinian  Anny  aie  promoted,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  from  the  ranka.  Accotdingly,  a  claw  haa  boen 
recently  added  to  the  School  of  Irrea,  intended  escluBiyely  for  the 
Edncation  of  those  Non-commisuoned  Officer*  who  a^tre  to  a 
CommiaMon.     Thia  class  is  to  be  common  to  Iniantiy  and  Cavalry. 

The  folloving  extracbs  from  the  Bo^;alations  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  will  exhibit  the  practical  character  of  inatmction  in  this  class 
of  achoola. 

o/7« 


Soldiers'  Drill,  Squad,  Company,  Battalion,  and  ChsiMiiT  ditto,  kc 

Fencing  witli  the  Bayonet. 

Exercise  of  tlie  various  Anns,  ko. 

Uusketry  Practice. 

Regulations  of  DEacipline,  QaErisciti  and  Field  BegnlstioDs,  Army  AccmmtB. 

6ecoDdiu7  Operations  of  War. 

Tapo^rsphr. 

Held  FoftiflcatlinL 

SAool  of  HfOgTUfhj/. 
It  is  decided  that  such  instruction  [in  Topt^raphy,]  sliaU  take 
place  from  the  commencement  of  March  till  the  end  of  Jnly. 

This  will  be  obligatory  on  Officers  nbo  have  not  passed  the  age 
of  thirty  yeara. 

Those  Corps,  however,  who  may  think  that  they  can  thns  employ 
themselves  in  the  winter  also  for  the  honr  or  so  which  may  renutin 
over  after  the  other  occnpations  of  the  Officers,  shall  have  the  power 
of  establishing,  from  the  beginniqg  of  November,  a  school,  in 
which  drawing  and  other  prcUminary  acquirements  may  be  taaghL 
This  School  will  be  attended  especially  by  be^Dnera  and  the  less 
educated,  who  will  thus  bo  able  bettor  to  profit  at  tbe  be^nning  of 
Mnrch  by  the  lectures  given  to  the  Officers  more  advanced  in  this 

The  Schools  will  be  institnted  for  r^menta  or  brigades,  accord- 
ing AS  the  General  commanding  the  Diviuon  shall  determine,  upon 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  r^itrd  being  hod  to  the  Direc- 
tor who  can  be  asugned  to  them  and  the  opportanities  afforded  by 
the  utoation. 

In  cases,  however,  where  it  may  be  convenient,  they  can  institnte 
Divisional  Schools  as  well,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  Officers  of 
the  different  corps  already  more  advanced  in  the  stady. 

There  they  will  bo  exerdsed,  by  direction  of  the  Chief , of  ihp\L 
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Suff^  in  the  Tuioiu  lobject*  taagfat  in  the  School,  eqiecUIly  in  the 
^iplicAtioD  upon  sketchei  of  themes  of  secondaiy  operatton*  of  w«r, 
■nd  will  be  Uken  into  the  field  to  ezecate  sarveyt  on  the  Bpot  nith 
the  iuatniments  tad  hj  the  eye. 

In  this  caae,  in  the  Regimentai  Schooli,  the  lesa  educated  ofBceit 
will  be  tnuned  nnder  the  direction  of  Offioen  who  have  pvta  proof 
of  lafficient  capacity. 

The  Officers  of  the  Detachments  of  Cavalry  or  of  the  R^ea,  for 
whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  esUbtiah  separate  schools,  will 
attend  those  schools  of  their  garrison  to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
the  General  Commandant  of  the  Diriuon  npon  the  propoution  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Sta£  , 

Inasmnch  aa  this  Ministry  is  carefdl  to  provide  the  Schools  of 
Topography  with  the  instinments  necessary  for  the  practical  trun- 
ing  npon  the  grotind,  it  makes  known  henceforward  the  implements 
with  which  they  must  be  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the  Treasury, 
in  cases  where  they  do  not  already  possess  them,  vis. : — 

Smsll  tables,  with  desks.  Bests  or  stools.  Slate,  with  stsiid.  1  piecn  of 
Indian  ink.  3  ditto  of  Frendi  blue.  3  (UttooTgnm.  S  tableU  of  carded  wooL 
1  esse  of  mathamaCical  instrumcnls.  3  plane  nuets  of  one  metre  each,  twsidea 
snuo  nilen  dI  varioui  ditoensioss,  the  necMSsry  paper  fin'  Ihemea,  Ac  S  pen- 
fcnivca.  Some  pendla,  1  paper  of  steel  pens  tor  diawiiiK'  Hslf  a  bond)*  of 
orows'.qtiillB.  Chalk  for  the  slate^  and  spcoge.  Inkstand,  with  tHdinaij  ink. 
3  or^uu  (cDuU)  of  No.  ).     3  ditto  o(  So. «.    3  pieces  of  Indian  nibber. 

omBAL  BSLUKD8  or  laBrapcrroit  iob  tbi  otamtit  or  tu  uhk. 
MonOu  t^  Jflwemier,  iheemkr,  Jomury,  Abniarv  iMel  JTorcA. 
Becraits  will  be  kept  separate  fton  the  •eniras  daring  these  five  months  in 
an  the  tastmcAms  (eswM  the  drills.) 

Thef  win  be  Instrnded  ptogreawvely  once  a  dsjr  In  soldiers'  and  aqoad  drill 
Thej  win  attend  dailj  the  gymBastk  exerdae  and  the  school  of  reading  and 

wntinji. 

K.  B,  As  ther  diaU  pragreas  hf  degnaa  In  the  vsrions  braDches  of  Instne- 
tion,  they  will  take  their  part  in  the  serrlcf^at  first  on  dnQr  where  aims  are  not 
Teqobed,  and  aftervntrdswith  their  srms,  ss  modi  as  possible  stwaTS  <qioa  pub- 
BoholidajB. 

Benion  will  have  to  attend  the  sduwl  of  reading',  writing  srithmetii^  and 
gTmnMtics  dailj. 

The  recmila  as  wdl  as  the  seniors  wHl  be  prepsred  Ibr  the  practice  rsogt^ 
during  the  months  (^  Febmsiy  and  Mait^  bj  aiming  at  the  butt  and  firing  at 
thecwtdle. 


TDa  Oaptaini  will  bo  taogbt  riding  as  much  as  poviUe  where  they  are  in 
garrison  with  CavalTj. 

In  the  mouths  of  Febmaiy  and  llarch  tbe  Offloers  will  be  ftuther  prepared 
In  the  sppropriste  theory,  with  a  liew  to  the  hutmetioD  of  tba  Knowing 
jDonths,  and  all  wilbont  exception  will  have  to  pactiae  firing  with  the  rifle. 

A^rH  and  May. 
Hun  wffl  be  no  ftutiwr  dlsUnctkai  nade  betweoi  the  recntila  and  seniors. 


HUTAST  EDUCATION  111  BAMDINU.  46O 

Tl»j  wtn  pHi  mtoeatinir  throo^  Boldien',  iquad,  and  compuij  drill,  baj^ 
set  exenwe,  and  rifle  practke  at  tbe  butt. 

IIm  leboii  of  reading,  wiitiDg,  and  aiithnietic^  and  gynuMtica,  wQl  be  oai> 
tlutMd  at  leait  Sir  th«  lower  claMee. 


B  00  and  off  dutj,  Bbowin^r  tbea  also  tha 
maDuer  of  making  reportB  in  a  lew  dear  and  conciae  wonli. 

The  Offlcers  will  be  prepared  hj  the  appropriate  tbeoretical  traiaing  liir  tb* 
Inatrnction  of  the  Ibllowiag  numthg. 

Hie  School  of  Topography  will  be  contiauBd  as  tnnch  ai  pooiible  Ibr  Qie  Offl- 
ttn  vrbo  deaire  to  atUmd  it. 

Jmte,  July,  Amjmt 
Tbe7  vol  pass  EOCceeaiTeljthTDngh  battalion  drill  and  r^mental  and  brigtdt 


The  rifle  practice  at  the  butt  will  be  contlnoed. 

The  GhoMoir  exMxdw  will  be  taogfat 

Tbe  nrimmiiiR  school  will  ^>rooeed  with  the  nttaoat  pcMribla  actlTllT. 

The  acbool  of  reading,  wntihg,  and  arithmetic,  and  gjmnaatica  will  be  oob- 
tinned  at  Uut  for  tiw  loweit  dMSMi  aa  mach  at  kaat  as  the  inatructloaa  In 
other  ndtiecta,  and  eweeiallr  nrimmiDg,  peraiit 

Tbe  Qmenb  of  Brigade  will  explain  tbeoreticallf  to  the  raperior  Offlcerg  and 
Captaioa,  and  theae  kttar  to  their  own  compaoiea,  the  *tun  of  aen^ce  in  tha 
Add. 

&pfcniier. 

By  frequent  nurcbea  inatnictlon  will  be  given  tn  field  sen^oc^  praeUcaJ  in  Ki 
nature^  and  aepaiate  Ibr  every  arm. 

HanceuTTM  and  erolntions  appropriate  to  tlie  gronnd  win  be  gone  throiii^ 

The  troops  will  he  diapoaed  for  tbe  deltaae  of  a  village  or  a  poatitai,  of  » 


flBSBBAt   BULEB  BELATIHO  TO  TBI  ISBmUOnOira. 

1.  Aa  &r  aa  ia  possible  the  aaldieii  ahould  receive  at  least  two  lesHona  in  the 

3.  la  the  months  of  AprO,  lla,j,  June,  Julr,  and  August,  tbe  drill  In  the 
jilna^srauf  wU[  take  place  only  once  a  day,  the  other  wUl  be  in  the  bairadc 
or  tbe  oei^bortiood. 

3.  The  Offlcera  ahould  |fve  the  inatnictiona  themielvea,  aad  ahould  never  ap- 
pear M  idle  apcclatora  bewre  the  soldier. 

nte  aubaltema  will  tbenuelvea  oooduct  tin  aoldien'  and  aqnad  drill,  and  tha 

The^Tapteina  will  be  careftil  to  inatract  their  own  eompanlea.  At  tbe  rifle 
^actioe  ul  tbe  OOoera  of  the  Company  should  be  present  and  interest  tbem- 
aelves  for  tbe  good  working  of  so  important  a  subject  of  instraction. 

4.  Daring  rocraatian  times,  and  In  all  those  kinds  of  instruction  whidi  do  not 
tequire  ailence  and  immobi^ty,  the  Officers  will  be  caiefiU  to  converse  wlUt 
tb^  intok»^  and  to  study  their  cbnracter  and  qoalities,  [waiting  and  encoorag- 
ing  the  good  to  do  well,  and  visitiog  with  woids  of  blame  more  or  lees  severe 
tboae  WM>  are  Utregulated  in  their  conduct. 

G.  In  otder  to  interrupt  oa  little  as  poBsible  the  course  of  the  Inatnietiona,  the 
Oobmela  and  QMwrala  of  Brigade  will  avail  tbemsdvea  of  the  feetivala  aoott- 
rately  to  review  the  men  beKn^  and  after  mass.  ,  )n 

6.  In  fbrtt  tbe  Inlkntiy  will  be  exeidsed  at  the  servios  of  gun  aoooiding  nO 


4?0  HIUTART  BHTCATIOIf  IN  UKDtNU. 

the  dinetknu  which  wUl  be  given  to  the  Offlcen  of  Artillery  commandiiig  in 

1.  Sooie  Non-coroniiieioaed  Ofllcen  in  every  regiment  will  be  trained  as  the 
caipenten  for  makiag  cartridges. 

8.  Ill  the  interior  of  the  barracks  the  men  will  be  enconrBged  to  amoae  them- 
■etveii,  and  be  guj,  rather  than  to  kiiter  aboot  in  Idleness.  It  trill  be  ntoat 
sdvancageons  to  introduce  Bingint;  to  mtisir,  as  waM  done  in  the  camp  of  1816. 

8.  In  the  montli  of  AnguEt,  StaJf  OlIQcer?  will  ba  di^patolied  lo  the  prindpal 
gsirigona  who,  being  attached  to  Oenerala  of  firigado  and  Divimon,  will  prt^iare 
with  them  tlie  projects  and  plaog  for  tho  field  ioBCnictiouB  of  the  inootla  of 
September  and  OcColier.  These  SUff  Officers  are  riirther  particutui;  charged 
to  Btudj  the  environs,  and  lo  point  out  la  reporta  for  that  purpoee  the  loMd 
important  military  poaitioiu,  and  the  mode  of  occupying  them. 

10.  Appropriate  inatruct^i  ccmceming  the  rules  Co  l>e  obeerrGd  in  tlie  rifie 
KdiooU,  oonoeniing  the  Bwimmicg  school,  and  the  eiLerciaes  in  the  field,  will  be 
Ibrwanidd  at  the  proper  time. 

TL   BOHOOL  or   jUtTTLLIBT   IX  TlUE  ABSXKAL. 

Men,  who  are  destined  to  work  in  the  arseaal,  receive  here  prac- 
tical instruction  in  their  art.  The  arsenal  contains,  Ist,  a  chemical 
and  metallnigical  laboratory,  in  which  analysis,  tc,  arc  performed; 
8d,amiuenl<^cal|ollectiDn,  containing  1100  specimenB  of  minerals, 
and  many  models  of  crystalizatjon,  besides  a  complete  colJectioo  of 
specimens  from  the  territory  of  Genoa;  3d,  a  collection  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  containing  600  different  machines  and  instramenta, 
partly  fh>m  Fnxy  and  Domotier  of  Pjiris,  and  partly  from  Zest  and 
Brabante  of  Turin;  4th,  a  library  containing  the  best  books  on 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography, 
&c ;  6tb,  a  foundry  of  cannon,  which  includes  the  foundry  properly 
so  called,  the  atelier  of  modelers,  the  halt  of  models,  the  atelicra  of 
trepans  and  of  engravers;  6th,  the  lithographic  establishment;  7tb, 
the  machine  shop ;  8th,  a  nuuin&cture  of  all  kinds  of  arms  for  tho 
army  and  navy ;  Dth,  the  atelier  of  bombardiers ;  10th  the  mum- 
factuTo  of  gunpowder,  and  refineiy  of  saltpetre;  11th,  a  foige  for 
gnn-barrels. 


.;,  Google 


m.  EAOIESVOOD  HILITART  ACADEHT, 

XT  FIBIH   aAbOT,   MXW   JSRSKT. 


Ths  Eaglbsitood  Uiutabt  Aoiduh  was  esUblished  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J^  in  Octolnr,  1661.  Penh  Amboj  U  a  quiet  litUe  dtj  of  about  3,000  iu- 
habitant^  which,  before  the  Barolution,  was  the  seat  of  goTenuneat  for  the 
lODTinoe  of  Eut  Jersey,  and  subaequentlj  waa  the  cai^tal  of  the  State  until 
1190.  It  is  31  mlleB  Oont  New  Toric,  to  which  it  haa  access  bj  three  lines  of 
steunbmta  and  by  the  Stotea  Island  railroad.  Its  ^te  is  a  beaatiM  point  of 
laud,  which  is  washed  on  the  east  bj  Staten  Island  Sound  and  on  the  aonth  by 
Baritan  Baj.  The  climate  is  healdiy  and  remaricablj  mild,  and  the  dCj  has 
long  been  a  IsTorite  place  of  gammer  reaort  fbr  the  eojoyraeBt  oT  its  temperate 
air  and  its  Polities  fbr  Ba]t-water  bathing.  The  estMe  oT  Eagleawood  lies 
atioat  a  mile  westward  from  the  town,  and  fronts  for  half  a  mQe  on  the  nafiga- 
ble  waters  of  Baritan  Bay.  Its  shore  is  abrupt  and  pictureaqoe,  Dinged  fbr  the 
most  part  vUh  woods  and  sbrubberj,  and  indented  with  green  and  shady  ra- 
vines, the  lai|;est  of  which  is  inclosed  by  high  banksi  covered  vritb  fine  old 
Ibrest  trees,  snd  fbrming  a  natural  parkof  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  of  great 
and  varied  beauty.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  comprises  abont  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  gently  undolating  land,  and  inchides  spadooa  lawns,  play- 
grounds, gardens,  and  comflelds,  together  with  al>out  a  dozen  dwelUng-bouaes 
and  a  large  edifice  containing  studios  lor  artists,  several  of  vrhom  have  lately 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Eagleewood — among  them  'WlUiam  Page  and  InnAs, 
the  distinguished  landscape  painter.  . 

The  main  building  of  Bagieswood,  which  is  now  ahnoat  entirely  osed  Ibr 
sdiool  purposes,  is  a  fine  freestone  edifln  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  3U  tbet 
long  and  two  and  three  storiei  high.  In  the  baaement  a  corridor  extends  the 
wbc^  length  of  Um  bnOding,  affording  at  all  tiroes  «  convenient  and  sheltered 
commiuication  between  the  dilTereDt  parts,  while  piaoBa  extend  along  the 
ftont  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  upon  which  open  windows  resdiing  to  the 
floon.  The  flat  roof;  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  commands  a  magnificent 
view  ofBarilan  Say  and  of  the  Neversink  hills.  The  building  is  warmed  by 
steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  throughout  by  walM  from  a  neighboring 
brook,  M  by  never-Cdilng  qdngs. 

A.  school-room,  with  separata  desks  Ibr  a  handred  pupils,  a  dining-room,  a 
large  parlor  fbr  dancing  and  other  social  puipoaee,  an  armory,  a  Uboratory 
and  varioDS  redtation  roomsi  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  buildjng ;  the  rest  is 
divided  into  sleeping  rooms,  some  cootalniDg  one,  othera  two  or  thre«^  none 
more  than  four,  beit — an  arrangement  which  is  tboaght  by  the  teachers  of  tiie 
iDatitntion  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  prenrvation  of  good  oriei  and  good 
morals,  than  that  which  collected  as  In  many  academic^  the  stadents  Into  ona 
w  two  large  donoiloriss. 


4TS  UQLBnroOD  tntHTAET  ACUmUT. 

In  the  TMr  of  tbe  nuin  boUdLiig  ii  a  Utgt  and  well-Ainikhad  gymnadiini  in 
which,  beaidea  the  otual  apjduwaea  for  qntomatio  «RniM,  there  we  bowting 
■Uera  (br  tbe  lue  of  the  atodeDla.  Bxpeiienoe  ha«  proved,  howerer,  that  the 
ngolar  dsil;  drill  with  the  ntuaket  Npplies  of  Iteelf  an  ample  suffldencr  of 
tboroogh,  Meadj,  and  healthAil  exerdee. 

On  the  ettabliahawDt  of  the  Aoademj  in  October,  1861,  It  opened  with  aboot 
thiitj  pnpiU.  Quring  tbe  term  ending  Jnlf  I,  1862,  there  were  oeren  iostnw- 
ton  and  Bfty-aix  pnpiti;  during  that  ending  Jnlj  1,  1BS3,  eleroi  inslraclon 
•nd  eif^ity-eetea  popUa.* 

Thb  UiLiTiSY  DcFABTHZNT  oT  the  Academy  ooniiata  at  a  eapeiintendeut, 
who  ii  a  regalariy  trained  militMy  oBeer,f  and  of  the  fUlowtng  officera  selectMl 
from  the  oadeta  tbRudTea:  a  lieatenant-Goloiiel,  a  m^jor,  an  adjatant,  a  qnar- 
ter-maeter,  a  wTKeant-mi^,  Ave  Uentenaoti,  an  orderly  aergeant,  a  coltt-  Ber> 
geant,  six  Krgeants  and  ux  c<Hporala. 

Tbe  following  ia  the  general  daily  niiithM  of  tlie  achool  h  stated  in  the  oat*- 
logne: 

At  BercOk^  Cadets  will  Immediately  torn  out  and  prepare  for  roH-oill. 
KOUnKO  PUUS^  JKBTKnifM  IXB  BkUXTUT. 

FonnaUona  wiU  ahrtji  be  In  that  locality  where  the  call  ie  nmided ;  IT  tbe 
call  it  fiom  tbe  tipper  |daii^  the  formation  will  be  made  in  tbe  public  halL 
At  the  ionoding  of  the  "OoktoI"  the  Cadets  wiH  ■aacmblft 

At  the  "Attemblf/ "  tlw  compentea  will  be  framed  by  tbe  Sergaante,  under 
tbeoomEnand  of'thelrTeepeotiTeOffloeri. 

At  t^  eoanding  oC'ToIhe  (Mot,"  they  wiil  be  mardied  to  tbe  (Mor  Him, 
and  there  formed  for  Inflection,  wban  the  officer  in  command,  with  tbe  adlQ- 
tanC,  will  inipect  tbe  battalion,  the  adjutant  making  memoranda  of  aDytbing 
not  in  order;  when  flnishcd,  they  will  retnni  to  places  ^le  order  will  then  be 
given,  "dose  order:  march,"  when  tbe  rear  ranli  willdoae  on  the  front.  Tbe 
a^jutut  then  givee  tbe  order,  "The  parade  is  diumJssnd,"  at  which  the  Officer 
owe  Day,  and  field  and  staff  ofBcers,  wlH  leave  tbe  parade. 

Vhen  tiu  Officer  of  tbe  Day,  and  Seld  and  staff  oBleet^  shall  bavs  left  tiie 
parade,  tbe  call,  "  7b  JmtikfiaV'  will  be  ■mmded;  tbe  c^ttama  will  direct  tbdr 
oompanlea  to  their  tespectiTe  tables;  <ta  airiring  at  tbe  tablet,  each  captun 
will  talie  pcallion  in  tear  of  hiaduir,  at  tbe  bead  of  his  table,  bia  sergeant  tak- 
ing tbe  foot,  and  the  cadets  taking  posiUan  coireeponding  \d  their  places  in  the 
ranks ;  all  will  remain  standing  in  rear  of  their  regpectiTe  chaira  nntil  tbe  bleas- 
ing  has  been  asked,  and  tke  oCScer  in  oommand  givea  the  order,  "Seata;"  at 
which  the  cadeta  will  {dace  tbmr  cape  under  tiieir  cball^  and  quietly  take  tlMU 
■eata.  When  the  cadets  at  each  table  shall  have  finiabed  their  m^,  the  cap- 
tain will  rise  and  look  at  the  adjutant,  wbo  wil!  acknowledge  tbe  report  by 
raii^g  bia  right  band;  the  captain  will  then  reeome  bia  seat;  when  all  ahall 
have  reported,  tiie  adjutant  will  make  it  known  to  the  officer  in  command,  who, 
rians  from  bia  seat,  will  tap  on  the  table,  and  give  the  order,  "Rixe,"  at 
which  order  each  cadet  will  rise,  put  on  his  cap,  step  to  tbe  rear  of  liis  chair, 
putting  it  in  place,  and  fiicing  towards  the  door ;  at  the  order,  "  March,"  fVom 
the  adjutsiit,  tbe  captains  wiU  advance,  followed  by  their  companies,  in  proper 
order,  and  prooeed  to  their  parade  stations  on  tbe  cwupui^  and  break  ranka. 

*  AnpiiftlMt»ipll*.«t>oH  nunc*  and  IhdMDfthtlrpareatasr*  Id  tba  oUkiitae,  are  tba 
tmaat  Oencrali  Blni(]r,HelDlutaunuid  Sobinon.wHl  CaloiHliB«ha,  Dnir  ud  Kan* 
of  ibi  vaj;  ladof  Admir*!  Porter  uil  Canunadore  Wimmf  at  Um  imT,  Fnrltatpne- 
•ot  tfrm,  whkh  optnad  B*pt. !,  wb  nDdezKud  (hat  m  luiaJf  Lmt— id  nmntKr  vf  popUi 
lu**  tiIt$dT  tU«nd.     I 

tColondP,  N.  Frcemu,  ■  iinduala  of  Ib«  mllituj  leboal  it  Nomkb,  Vt,  and  uuhor  df 


SiaiMmooa  muTAitT  aoademi. 


At  tbe  Etody  call,  the  cadeta  wUl  proceed  to  tbeir  napectln  dwka^  tpMfy, 
and  immediBtelj  oatntDenoe  tb^  ittulies. 

No  books  will  b«  kept  on  the  desks  except  thoBS  required  bt  ttody,  or  Ibt 
nCaeace.  The  c&dets  viD  be  carenil  bi  osiDg  their  iok,  and  not  tbrow  it  trom 
tbeir  pens  on  the  floor.  All  acnp-p^wr  will  be  thrown  into  basket*  prorlded 
for  the  paTpoae.  ITBwspeperH,  Ac.,  when  read,  tn»j  h»  put  in  the  baskets.  All 
' '  n  between  the  cadela  daring  stodf  hours  is  strietlj  pn^bited. 


At  the  call,  itadiea  wHl  cease,  when  books,  pq>en,  seats,  kc^  will  be  neaUj 


At  the  call,  sH  booki^  papers,  &a,  most  be  put  In  order,  after  wMc^  tbe  ca- 
dets will  Ibrm  on  the  campu^  hi  their  respective  plaoes,  muster,  Ac.,  and  march 
to  and  flnm  dinner,  in  die  order  pi       •■    '  •     •      •  -   -  ■      •    - 

campus,  they  will  be  fbrmed  and  ai 


The  cadets  win  assemble  as  Ibr  mornlDg  parade,  and  be  marched  to  tbe  ar- 
jaorj  for  arms,  In  the  order  of  rank  of  their  olflcei^  tbe  senior  officer  going  firrt. 
The  drill  will  continiie  from  one  hour  to  one  bonr  and  a  halt 


dact-ieport,  detail  Ibr  the  da?  folloning,  and  orders,  are  read.  After  the.  p»r 
nde  has  been  dismlaed,  at  the  call,  "  7b  Supptr,"  the  captains  march  their 
companies  to  supper,  as  preacribed  in  directions  fbr  breakfiuL  Alter  supper 
tbe  cadets  assemble  in  tbe  public  ball  E>r  ■^a.jen  and  the  settlemmt  cd'  the  r^ 
porta  on  the  book  of  the  OlBcer  of  the  Daj. 


At  the  fffH,  the  cadets  will  retire  to  their  quarters,  and  at  "  taps  "  thej  must 
an  turn  in,  and  all  oolse  muEt  cease. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Officer  of  the  Da^  and  the  Qoartermaster-aergeant  wHl  go 
through  the  barntcka,  see  aU  studj-rooDi  wiodows,  study  and  redtatlon  room 
doors  dosed,  and  all  ligiiCa  ou^  except  that  In  the  main  hall,  aod  will  report  to 
UiB  ICIitarr  Superintendent,  at  his  omoe,  who  wiU  then  gne  them  penniation 
to  turn  in. 

Of  tbe  eSedM  and  tendenciea  of  this  Bystem,  as  developed  by  the  ezperirace 
of  acrvenl  yean,  ttie  o[riiiioD  of  the  antboritiee  ot  tbe  Academy  is  thus  ex> 

"The  miUtaiy  disdpline,  on  which  the  whole  system  'is  based,  is  Ibmid  to 
nroduee  tbehapi^est  effects  upon  the  general  conduct  sod  bearing  of  the  cadetii 
It  inonlcates  the  OMlbl  lesson  of  cbeerfiil  and  ready  obedience.    It.givea  sdC-i   , 


4?4  BAOLBSWOOD  HIUTAKT  ACADSMT. 

napect  and  proraotea  the  gnnrth  of  fbaliDgg  of  honcv  •od  true  fDdepeiideiice. 

nie  cadet  wlia  bu  been  eluvMed  b7  good  conduct  to  •  poaltioii  of  oommuid 
OTer  bii  comrades,  DBturallf  feeLi  tbe  honor&bia  respoosibility  which  ndti  > 
comnund  ioTolTei,  and  is  coDseqaentlf  careflil  to  Bet  a  Rood  example  to  thoM 
in  the  rankBi  while  ttiay,  in  their  turn,  leeiDg  that  good  conduct  and  oonpli- 
KHW  with  [he  rules  of  ^der  insure  promotioa,  are  inspired  with  an  hooonUs 
unbitioD  to  rise  b;  the  aanie  taaus. 

One  of  the  great  erila  of  acbooli  ia  the  reluctanc*  which  a  generonx  boy  nat- 
aralij  feels  in  reporting  to  the  teadient  ialivctioaB  of  order,  and  so  incurring 
the  sti^a  of  tale-bearing.  But  where  the  cadets,  under  strict  militar;  diact- 
pUne  and  the  coualont  eupervislon  of  the  teachers,  are  required  to  goreni  tbem- 
BelTea,  this  entirely  ceases.  Two  years'  experience  haa  proved  that  an  officer 
never  Incun  the  ill-will  of  his  command  bj  the  perfoimance  of  bis  dulie^  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  offlcer,  the  one  who  it  Krictest  in  rqiortSng  all 
infractions  of  discipline,  is  also  the  most  loved  and  the  moat  popular.  The  t«- 
ports,  too,  being  read  publicly  every  ereoiitg,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacben 
and  the  cadets,  who  are  thus  given  an  opportuni^  of  ezcnlpating  tbemselvea, 
present  an  elTectual  hindrance  to  the  petty  tyranny  and  jealouey,  ai  well  aa  to 
the  combination  among  the  pupUe  against  the  tMchers,  which  all,  praetiaallj 
connected  with  the  wort  of  educatjon,  admit  to  be  among  the  moet  acsioaB  diT- 
Acuities  eDConntered  by  them  in  (he  discharge  of  their  onennia  duties.  Treat- 
ing boys  as  respon^ble  beings,  posaossed  of  honorsble  feeling,  ia  the  auraot 
way  of  inspiring  it. 

Theobjectioa  is  sranetimea  made  to  the  iyitwn  of  militaiy  trvitiing  Id  tduMl^ 
that  it  itiinulales  the  love  of  ums  and  produoes  a  disredish  lor  the  ordinary  par* 
anits  of  peaceful  life.  Practical  eiperience,  however,  shows  that  there  i«  litUe 
force  in  this  objection.  As  a  passion  for  the  life  of  a  sailor  is  often  cured  bj  Ae 
experience  of  a  single  voyage,  so  the  natural  iachnatioa  of  our  American  yODtb 
for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is  quite  bs  likely  to  be  satiated  by  the  fii- 
miiiarity  with  militair  matters  acquired  at  the  Academy.  At  the  same  tine  the 
advantages  of  such  lamiliarily,  when  in  Unie  of  war  the  conntty  calls  lor  the 
services  of  her  citizens,  are  too  obvious  to  be  more  thao  alluded  ta  la  mcli 
emergencies,  the  graduates  of  our  military  acboola  will  be  naturalty  looked  to 
by  the  people  as  their  leaden  in  the  field 

Tlie  real  object  of  military  diEtciplioe  in  the  Academy  is  not  to  make  ooldlen 
only  of  the  studentK  but  to  give  them  strength  of  body,  rigor  ot  oooalitDtiMk, 
and  maolinesB  of  bearing ;  to  St  them  not  merely  for  the  field  of  battl^  but  Ibr 
all  employments  and  departments  of  life  which  demand  vigor,  energy,  and  en- 
durance. Tiie  streets  of  the  drill,  of  the  regular,  dailj,  sjstematio  dnH,  luider 
oompetent  officers,  in  restoring  to  bealUi  and  sCrsngth  delicate,  dyspeptic  said 
debilitated  joutlia,  would  be  atone  sufQcient  (o  aaeure  us  of  i(a  high  utility. 
The  promptness,  sfcuracy,  and  general  habits  of  order  and  predson  to  whS^ 
cadets  are  trained,  together  with  the  steady  cultivation  of  fidelity,  honest'  and 
oourtesy,  u  easenljal  to  military  excellence,  have  also  been  found  of  inc^cnlB- 
ble  value  in  fitting  them  for  legal,  mwcantile  and,  iu  &ct,  all  proieosooal  And 
business  pursuits. 

In  its  influence  upon  manners,  the  military  nslem  is  emecially  retnaikabla. 
It  Bccuatoma  the  pupil  to  ready  and  cbeerfbl  obedience  tolil*  superior^  wtule 
ftt  the  tame  time  it  cutUvstes  an  erect,  msoly  and  graceful  bearing,  and  et^iiH 
good  temper  aod  good  breeding  ss  squally  essential  to  the  Ime  soldier  and  the 
true  gentleman." 

Tai  AoADEMio  DzFASrvmm  of  the  School  ia  divided  into  four  rlwcw,  of 
which  the  fbllowing  ia  the  prescribed  order  of  studiea: 

PBEPAxiTOBT  DiPABnotirr. 

EagtiA  Langvagt:  Easy  lessons  hi  'composition,  with  text-book,  reading,  e^ 
ocutton,  writing,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

ATHhntfUc:  The  four  fint  rules — umple  mental  exarcian. 

GtofTophi/ — Detaiftiix:  Outline  map-drawing,  vrith  1>l«dcboa<d  ddtnaatioiM 
•od  tiunlliar  oral  deecripcions. 

mtloiy—Unatd  SUtlet:  Easy  oatlin«&    ITatvui  ^Mlifry:  Fanillu'  Inawipn 
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uatinrooD  murAir  acaddit. 


J  UNIOB  DEPASmSMT- 


EtgHA  Languajt:   CompoiittoD;   damoita  of  giamnur;   uialjrii  of  mb- 
MnoM ;  atiidf  <^  irorda ;  reading;,  elocution,  wiiliiig,  end  qwUisj. 
MaiKemaUa:  Arithmetic;  A^to»  began. 
XoiiH,  bqnm,    FrvaA,  begmu 

JfiiteraJ  PhUotophf/ :  Oontinned.     Chtmuiiy,    JjfrwwBty. 
Oeography:  DescriptiTe  and  pfafgical,  mapnlminB. 
Hutary:  United  Statee,  and  outliDea  orEnglidi  hMoiT'. 
Jfatirai  Sistcrj,  conljaned.    DrtuBmg. 

lODDLa  PBTUnKEn. 

RifUA Laatgnofe :  Composition;  granuaar;  cfitidsn;  riiekoie;  dueuUuA. 
JttMemaUei .-  Algebra  and  Qeometrj. 
XoJm.    -JWncA.     German,  begun. 
OtOffraphf/  :  Statistical  and  commerdaL 

Arinmomy:  CoDtinoed.    Xalural  PhUatapky.     ^emOfry;  Analflical.    Mt- 
tmvl»gf—vltb  keeping  oftablea. 
Biriory:  UniTonnL    Jftriunil  .Sifory,  completed. 
Seienet  if  Otmnment :  CoDstitutioo  of  the  United  Statei. 
Batk-Xegnag:  Sla^  and  donbte  antiy.    Draaing. 

smoB  DEPAraavT. 

EngliA  Laxgvagt:  Extempore  (peaking  and  onUoi7;  hiftotjirf'  Bngtirii  laa- 
gnace,  and  of  En^iah  and  general  litenlnre. 

Malhantaiia:  IrigoiMDietrT;  conkisectiODi;  analytical  geometry;  calcotui; 
■lU  unmnj,  with  ealctilationa  <^  edipaet  and  occolall^is. 

Maunrolkitt,  3iirvt[/aig  and  Samgaiioit. 

Latim.     (TrMt.    JWmA.     Germao.    ShaniA. 


Phynoiofrv ;  General  and  Comparative.    Anaiamy .-  Homan  and  tnmpMattTC. 

Cluiee  aie  Ibrmed  in  ICIitary  Eagioeering,  indi^iDg  the  lockUon  and  coit- 
Btruction  of  field  sad  pennanent  worica,  Uie  attack  and  doTeoEe  of  fortified 
phuiea,  tbe  oonatniction  of  mines  and  galleiiea,  olao  in  the  art  and  acimce  of 
war,  iuchidiiig  stnt^7,  logiatici  and  tactica. 

The  following  penona  constitute  the  Aooltj  of  the  Academy  at  the  prewt 
MMkui: 

OOL.  F.  IT.  FsznuH,  Uilitaiy  Snperintendtet  and  Tendiw  of  Topogn^iUca) 
Bnpneering  and  Sumjing. 

If  R.  Edwabd  Bittlbb,  Academic  Superintendent,  end  Teacher  of  Oeometiy 
and  Moral  and  Intellectual  Pbilaaop^. 

Ub.  Joqv  Lowbt,  fflocQtion  and  Bn^iih  Bnnchra. 

Hk.  Bobebi  Cartib,  History,  Oeography  and  BeUee-LetMik 

Mb,  R.  W.  Linkk,  Latin,  Greek  and  Chemirtrf. 

Mb.  TTiBBT  P.  Qbat,  Uathomatica. 

ICOBB.  CouTMO-DiLrossB,  French  and  H^er  MathKnatica. 

Mr.  Oklfsen  Bauo^  Qerman  and  Un^c. 

Mb.  Oeobqe  Platt,  Book-keeping,  Surveying  and  Narigatkm. 

Hk.  6.  W.  Sum,  I^gure,  Landscape,  and  Mechanical  Dnwing  and  Fiiirtiii( 

Ub.  p.  H.  Fbbdbbices,  Dancing  and  CaltBtbeoica. 

C.  MeEaiQRi  SitttH,  M.  JD.,  SurgeoD. 
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IT.  PENBLON  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


Fbnkloit,  (Francis  De  Solignao  De  Ia  Bfotte,]  next  to  Bouaot, 
the  most  prominent  FreDch  divine  daring  iho  reign  of  Lonis  XIV, 
m^e  himself  eminent  also  by  His  active  educational  labon  and 
MpeciaUj  as  tutor  of  tin  princes,  whose  tnuning  he  condncted  with 
such  extraordinary  skill  that  no  one  who  baa  ever  occupied  a  similar 
poHtion  can  be  compared  with  bim.  Eminently  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  tbe  office  by  the  comprehflsuveuesa  of  bis  knowledge,  he  alao 
possessed  the  clear,  fiir-seemg  Tiuon  of  a  statesman  and  the  love  en- 
during every  teat,  of  a  &tber.  Gonsdous  that  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  three  princes  the  fiitnre  of  France  was  in  a  large  degree 
intnisted  to  him,  he  devoted  to  bis  office  all  the  rich  resonrcea  of 
bis  intellect,  all  tbe  powers  of  bis  soul,  all  the  fruits  of  nneening 
thoi^ht  and  a  widely  varied  experience.  And  the  results  of  his 
exertions  were  in  trutb,  in  one  respect  at  least,  surprising,  and  whst 
he  did  in  order  to  eSect  these  resnlta,  thongh  always  unassuming, 
tor  tbnt  reason  deserves  passing  notice,  and  ia  also  assuredly  of  im- 
portance as  showing  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  hia 
times.  We  propose  to  give  briefly  a  sketch  of  his  labon  in  tbia 
field,  leaving  oot  of  view  all  that  relates  to  his  position  in  the  church 
and  to  bis  theological  contToverues. 

F^ndlon  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  sontbem  France,  and  was 
bom,  August  6th,  1661,  at  the  Chatean  F^n^lon  in  Ferigord.  Bis 
&ther,  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  watched  tbe  education  of  this 
son  witii  much  solicitade,  wbff-  though  of  a  delicate  constitntion, 
soon  manifested  briUiant  talents;  and  be  bad  the  pleasure  of  teel'Dg 
bos  rema^ably  sosceptible  but  also  eqnaUy  remarkably  thon^t^ 
boy  make  the  most  rapid  progress.  When  twelve  yean  old  he 
bad  already  a  toler^Ie  knowledge  of  Greek,  spoke  tbe  Iiatin  Ian- 
go^  with  finency,  and  bad  read  snch  anthon  as  were  accessible  to 
bim.  Bung  intended  for  tbe  church,  he  studied  for  several  yean  at 
the  University  of  Cahors,  and  thence  came  to  Paris  to  reside  witli 
fail  uncle,  the  Hsrqnia  Antoine  de  F£nibn.    Here  thft  yo^^^. 
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^hteeo  receired  moat  flatteriDg  appUnse  ae  k  pnmAer,  but  wilUnf^ 
1;  followed  the  pnident  adric«  of  hia  nnck,  and  vitlidrev  fhim  the 
Mupty  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  Hieologicsl  Seminary  of  St.  Snlpice, 
where  he  epont  five  jean  in  preparation  for  his  piofeuion  as  priest. 
After  otflinatioD  he  resumed  his  public  labors,  and  devoted  himsdf 
especially  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  poor  and  ack.  He  was  then 
placed  by  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Fiiris,  at  the  head  of  a  society, 
composed  of  yoang  ladies  of  the  highest  nnh,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  catholic  education  of  Protestant  girls.  He  continued 
in  this  position  for  ten  years,  a  mild  and  impartial  adviser  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  their  fatherly  Mend  and  guide.  His  work  upOn 
"FmtaJe  SdaaUum"  {De  tSdutatim  da  FtlUi,)  which  baa  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  principal  lan> 
gnages  of  Europe,  was  one  resalt  of  this  ministry.  This  work  has 
ita  deficiencies  and  delects ;  but  it  abouDds  in  excellent  and  tmtbful 
observations  upon  the  character  of  children,  is  full  of  practicsl 
directions  for  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  discuss  systemfttically  the  problems  and  peculiari- 
ties of  female  education,  will  always  be  esteemed  a  remarkable  f«t- 
formance.  When  Louis  XIV,  ever  desirous  of  the  conversion  of  the 
prolestants  within  his  kingdom,  appointed  Fin^lon  to  the  misuon  in 
Poitou,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  him,  that  no  one  united  to 
the  knowledge  neccssBry  for  such  an  agency,  as  much  of  the  power 
of  love  and  so  delicate  aod  reliable  tact,  aa  he  had  thus,  aa  superior, 
of  the  "Nouvelles  Gatholiques,"  fitted  himself  in  the  most  suitable 
manner  for  such  a  tnission.  But  the  duty  which  he  entered  upon, 
was  a  most  difScult  one.  The  protestant  population  in  the  province 
of  Id  Rochelle,  which  had  been  commiUed  to  the  care  of  Fin^on 
in  connection  with  his  intimate  friend,  the  Abb4  de  longeron,  and 
the  afterwards  renowned  Fleury,  was  firm  and  dedded  in  its  fsith, 
and  having  been  embittered  by  repeated  hanh  measures,  was  little 
accessible  to  the  instruction  and  pniyets  even  of  a  F^u^Ioil  Aa  ho 
entered  upon  tUs  task,  appeared  his  Ixwk  upon  the  "Offia  t^  tht 
Potior'^  (Sitr  la  Minultn  dtt  PeuttwM.)  On  his  return  to  Faris  he 
advised  the  Icing  to  patience  and  indulgence  towards  his  protestant 
subjects,  and  then  entered  again  upon  his  humble  duties  among  the 
"  Nouvelles  Calholiqucs."  Having  now  attained  to  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  he  seemed  e^  desirous  of  avoiding  the  paths  of  ambition. 
But  when  it  became  necessary  to  select  tutors  for  these  sons  of 
the  Dauphin,  the  dukes  of  Bu^ndy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  Fdn^Ion 
could  not  be  overiooked.  He  had  vrritten  his  work  upon  "Fetnale 
Bated  her  chil- 
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dren  iritii  the  most  Ikithful  attention  snd  truly  cbrUtiitii  scnipolooft- 
ness,  and  the  huiband  of  ti)Ia  eiceDeot  wonutn,  who  had  b««ii  placed , 
as  gOTBrnoT  orer  tfa«  priiic«a  by  tiieir  royal  grand&ther,  tooght  to 
obtain  the  services  of  F6n61on,  above  sU  otbeis,  in  their  edacation. 
The  scruples  of  those  who  believed  that  they  saw  in  him  a  marked 
Jansenist,  were  overcome  by  Bossnet,  and  his  election  was  Uie  Bonroe 
of  great  and  wide-spread  joy  and  was  made  the  eobject  of  a  prixe 
essay  by  the  Academy  of  Angers. 

Several  distiogaished  men  were  associated  with  F^n^lon  in  this  lm< 
porUnt  work.  The  Dnke  de  Beanvilliers  was  in  every  respect  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  of  exemplary  piety  and  nnalterable  fidelity, 
and  he  ever  preserved  a  most  happy  degree  of  harmony  among  hia 
co-laborers, — ^P6n6lon,  the  Abb^s  de  Langeron,  Fleury,  and  de  Beat)- 
mont,  with  the  Jesmt,  de  Yalois,  a  ftonfessor  to  die  young  princes : — 
who  were  all  placed  under  his  general  direction,  but  were  permitted 
by  him  to  freely  act,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Unlimited  con- 
fidence was  placed  by  him  in  F^n^lon,  who  soon  became  the  soni 
of  the  conrse  of  training  that  was  pursued,  and  devoted  to  it  all  bis 
powers  of  mind  and  heart,  undisturbed  among  the  rapidly  shifting 
scenes  and  amnsements  of  conrt  life. 

The  problem  that  first  arose  was  a  very  difficult  one.  The  oldest 
of  the  three  princes  Dnke  Louis  of  Burgundy,  had  passed  his 
seventh  year  when  F^n6Ion  became  bis  tutor,  in  September,  1689. 
He  was  endowed  with  noble  talents,  bot  nnfortnnately  was  also  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  nngovemable  pasuon,  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  defiant  obstinacy  which  was  strenghtened  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  princely  rank ;  witli  a  capacity  for  every  excellence,  he  was 
still  in  continnal  danger  of  sacrificing  all  that  is  most  noble  to  the 
iudnlgence  of  a  hasty  temper ;  the  firmness  of  his  attendants  pro- 
voked him — their  indulgence  fostered  his'  pride;  by  injudicious 
management  he  conld  be  made  the  sla^  of  pernicious  habits  and , 
d^enerate  into  thorough  wickedness.  So  much  the  more  difficult 
was  F^nelon's  task.  He  perceived  immediately  that  he  must  win 
the  affections  of  his  papil  before  he  could  attempt  his  mental  cul- 
ture ;  and  this  he  encceeded  in  doing,  while  at  the  same  time,  mtit 
a  patience  calm  and  invariable,  and  that  skiUtblty  took  advantage  of 
every  &vorable  moment,  he  chocked  the  boy's  ezccsuve  excitability, 
caoaed  him  to  (bel  that  his  ebuUitiona  of  passion  were  debasing  and 
injurious,  and  brought  more  and  more  home  to  his  proud  young 
heart  the  necessity  of  acknowled^ng  himself  as  iu  every  will  and 
deed  opposed  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  before  whom  human  greatneaa 
and  nobility  aie  nothing,  and  only  humility  striving  for  pDrity  and 


tnith,  euh  rtand.    In  Hat  FteAktit  wm  aUti  by  *  utnnl  M&tj  of 

uii^  in  nunilbld  fonna  «  bontMUeis  storfa  of  exccUent  UMtrnctMm ; 
pieaaant  atoiiea,  nmple  aUegorim,  sprightly  dialognes,  mytho^^ 
and  hiitoiy,  the  writii^  of  tbe  poeU,  oraton,  and  {duloBophera 
wen  employed  for  the  pnipou ;  and  if  we  examine  the  almoat  end- 
law  collection  of  tablee,  &Uea,  and  conrenations  which  were  writ- 
ten by  Fin^oB  for  hia  pnpil'a  benefit,  it  will  be  immediately  seen 
with  what  care  and  diligence  he  conducted  his  work,  and  with  what 
acenracy  and  distinctneaa  he  abore  to  bring  ont  every  point  in  the 
difierent  exerciaea.  At  the  aame  time  he  knew  faow  to  aaaoinate 
Tarions  different  eierusoa  with  hia  inatraction,  requiring  the  prince 
aometimes  to  tranilate  what  was  (^ren  him,  sometimea  to  repeat  it 
orally,  to  imitate  it  in  di&rent  ways,  and  thna  fix  it  ao  mnch  the 
moie  firmly  in  mind.  Bat  he  was  atUt  little  inclined  to  hasten  by 
^Mcial  incentivea  the  intellectnal  development  of  the  boy,  which  in 
one  aa  gifted  and  with  a  mind  aa  remarkably  active  could  have  been 
eaaly  excited  to  an  exoeaaive  degree;  only  while  be  brought  to  tbe 
notice  of  hia  auaceptible  pnpil,  in  cenveraation,  in  hia  aporta,  at 
table,  and  in  his  walks,  tbe  moat  pleaaing  objects  judicionsly  related 
and  in  proper  ancceaaion,  he  strengthened  his  habita  of  attention, 
induced  the  power  of  oonnected  thon^t,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  in  the  employment  of  hia  perceptiona.  The  former 
course  was  followed  by  him  in  the  eariieat  oral  exeruaea.  He  boy 
soon  took  great  pleasure  in  the  atndy  of  La^,  which  Finilon  con- 
docted  by  first  forming  for  him  SMttenoes  from  tia  simplest  element^ 
and  then  dedndng  from  them  tlie  vaJne  of  the  language,  in  order  to 
lead  him  on  to  obaerve  tht  peculiarities  both  of  the  Lttdn  and 
the  French. 

Under  such  treatment  the  bo^a  powera  developed  with  great 
rapidity.  He  comprehended  with  care  and  retained  witlk  firm  hold 
,  whatever  he  once  understood.  Hia  judgment  waa  aoennte  and 
anbtie,  hia  fiincy  lively  and  rich,  and  hence  he  ^plied  himself  with 
growing  eameatneaa  to  the  abstonse  and  also  with  wonderful  eager- 
neaa  to  the  compreheuBve,  At  first,  by  only  grasping  at  that  which 
waa  above  him,  aa  if  in  flight,  he  soon  acquired  a  delight  in 
going  methodically  forward,  and  therefore  made  only  the  mon 
nq>id  advances.  His  character  also  became  continnally  mon  nettled. 
As,  however,  an  exoesnve  vivacity  gave  place  to  a  very  atiikiag  de- 
gree of  bashftilness,  arinng  from  his  desire  to  avoid  errors  of  thongfat- 
leasneas  which  gradually  grew  into  an  avernon  to  any  qipearanee  in 
public,  Ftin^lon  took  special  paina  agun  to  acenatom  tfie  prince  to 
I  freely  with  others  while  hia  i^mpatliy  tot  tMaaf  aafGn-^ 
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iagi,  wbieh  had  BomfltimM  manifeited  itaelf  in  violent  oatbnnb  of 
feelings  F6ii61on  had  alio  the  skill  to  tiaiufona  into  a  noble  benevo- 
lence.  Moraorer,  at  a  later  period,  the  duke  was  alwaya  very  piooe 
to  watch  himielf  closely,  and  to  receive  oahaly  any  onpleasant 
ttnthe  that  might  be  told  him.  He  manifested  a  strong  sOBcepUbility 
to  Teligians  inflnences,  whence  he  soon  drew  a  coDtroUing  motive 
for  the  avoidance  of  wrongdoing,  aa  well  as  for  the  growing  strong 
in  the  right. 

Of  conne  aa  hia  edncation  advanced,  it  embraced  both  geography 
and  history,  and  here  the  land,  of  which  the  prince  was  to  become 
rnler,  was  treated  of  with  snch  accuracy  aa  was  becoming  and  posai- 
ble  in  the  want  of  ail  apparatus  of  instruction.  By  degrees  his 
itodies  were  extended  to  include  philosophical  subjects.  But  here 
F6n61on  did  not  permit  himself  to  iadolge  in  lofty  speculations;  he 
preaen^  only  what  might  seem  to  bring  into  close  connection  the 
knowledge  that  had  already  been  gained,  accustom  his  pupil  to  con- 
tina6aB  thought,  enable  him  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  domaia 
of  knowledge  and  of  life,  and  reveal  to  him  new  paths  and  new 
limits.  The  course  of  instruction  seems  to  have  had  a  historical 
chamct«r.  The  prince  was  to  be  taught  how  the  errors  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  were  not  only  errors  of  tbe  nnderstauding  bat  of 
pride  overstepping  the  bounds  &at  Ood  has  ordained,  and  how, 
nevertheless,  they  all  concurred  in  great  truths,  though  indeed  the 
noblest  were  able  to  furnish  only  weak  supports  and  motives  to  a 
moral  life.  This  agtun  afforded  an  easy  transition  to  a  more  aeon- 
rate  estimation  of  the  excellency  of  Christianity,  and  it  appears  that 
the  prince,  having  attiuned  to  greater  independence  of  action,  though 
ready  (to  accept  unquestioned  whatever  was  taught  under  the 
auUiority  of  the  church,  still  asked  for  a  clearer  and  perfect  under* 
standing  of  its  doctrines  which  F6n61on  sought  to  effect  by  de- 
fensive arguments  drawn  from  historic  apologetic  statements. 
[See  bis  "Letter's  upon  the  different  objects  of  Met^hysica  and 
Religion."] 

But  while  he  lead  on  his  pupil,  whose  i^preciation  of  the  truth 
was  continoally  growing  more  acute,  to  these  fields  of  knowledge, 
he  sought  to  make  himself  also  at  borne  in  the  domun  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  had  himself  endeavored,  by  int«rconTse  with  the  painter 
Mignard,  who  often  had  his  residence  in  Versaillos,  to  gun  a  deeper 
inught  into  the  elementary  rules  of  art,  and  the  spetual  peculiarities 
of  tbe  old  and  tbe  modem  masters,  and  how  skillfully  be  now  in- 
troduce the  prince  into  the  world  of  beauty,  is  shown  by  the  two 
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"  Duiogata  <A  the  Dewi,"  in  wluch  b«  n 

ii^  with  ParrbMitii,  and  afterwarda  witli  LooBardo  ds  Yind. 

Special  interest,  liowenr,  certainlr  attaches  to  th«  manBer  in  which 
he  had  ttndied  claasic  literatare  and  made  it  a  meana  of  impatting 
initrnction.  Be  waa  acquainted  with  Greek  Utentnre  to  a  oonsder- 
sble  extent,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  took  the  greatest  de- 
light in  Homer,  whose  poetry  he  conudered  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  old  testament,  while  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  leaised  of 
bis  age,  he  placed  Tirgil  &r  below  him.  It  is  therdore  not  svpiis- 
ingthat  among  the  tragic  poets  he  had  a  ateong  preference  for 
Sophocles  to  whom  he  also  gave  a  decided  prominence  over  the  re- 
nowned dramatists  of  his  time.  So,  too,  the  eloquence  of  hia  cotem- 
poraries  seemed  to  him  to  stand  in  strong  contoaat  to  the  prodoe- 
tions  of  the  ancient  cwatora,  and  Demosthenes  wm  with  him  tlu 
snperior  to  Bonrdalone,  Bossaet,  and  HaasUlan.  With  Um  Ofeek 
hiatoriaai  he  aeems  to  have  had  leas  sympathy.  Of  the  Latin  wti- 
ten,  he  prized  Cicero  most  highly,  and  while  he  criticised  sharply 
the  fenlts  of  his  orations,  his  rhetorical  writings  were  made  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  diligent  study.  Vi^  he  placed,  indeed,  below 
Homer;  bnt  he  warmly  acknowledged  his  peculiar  excellence,  and  he 
^ipreciated  also  the  beanties  of  Horace.  With  the  lAtin  historians 
bii  acqaaintance  was  intimate.  Bat  extended  as  was  his  knowledge 
of  classical  literature,  he  was  little  inclined  in  an  edncatitwal  coorss 
to  extend  the  circle  of  these  stadies  withont  a  well  arranged  plan; 
he  had  even  no  heutation  in  declaring  tihat  the  clasooal  ages,  tboogfa 
they  showed  a  derelopment  eitendiog  throngh  centuries,  yet,  in  fed, 
hod  piodaeed  bat  few  works  of  anthority  as  models.  Moreover,  ai 
was  the  case  with  all  the  critics  of  that  period,  he  selected  Qpt  fiom 
tite  classics  their  formal  beauties  especially,  and  rather  negleoted  the 
pages,  as  they  actually  stood,  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  TonIA- 
fiUatu,  truth  to  nature,  and  simplicity  were  r^arded  by  him  as  the 
points  in  wiiich  the  ancients  chiefly  excelled.  It  was  for  Uiese  that 
Homer  was  »o  dear  to  him,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  first  among 
modems  upon  whom  has  opened  the  whole  splendor  of  Homer's 
poetry,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  actoally  understood.  Hence,  be 
sought  to  introduce  his  royal  pupil  into  this  world  of  wonders  by 
transl^ng  for  him,  foil  extracts  from  those  books  of  the  Odyney, 
which  narrate  the  wanderings  of  the  hero.  It  needs  but  be  men- 
tioned here  how  closely  Fen^ltrn's  "  TdmuuihMM  "  was  tssociated  with 
this  endeavor.  Of  the  Latin  historians,  the  prince  studied  saeoes- 
uvoly  Cnear,  livy,  and  Ta<utuB ;  and  it  ts  woi^y  <tf  reuwrfc  re^wct- 
iug  both  acholar  and  teacher,  that  he  took  gretf  delist  in  XWdtai, 


of  wfaoM  vorin  he  BflArwarda  mada  a  eomp)et«  tnoaUtion.  For 
the  reuona  of  this  {veferencv,  Me  his  "Jhal^ue*  lur  rSloqumte." 

The  hiatoriol  iiutrnctioii  of  later  yean  wai  imparted  by  means 
of  carefiilly  prepared  lectnrea.  In  order  to  inatni«t  him  aright  in 
chnroh  butory,  the  princes  read,  is  addition  to  the  hiitorical  books 
of  Uie  Bible,  select  letters  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Angoatine,  and 
'  i&tooM,  and  extracts  from  Prndenuns  and  Paolinas, — ck>ung  vith 
BoMoet's  "Eittoirt  da  VariaUotu."  The  reading  of  Slddan  would 
hare  been  included  if  the  work  of  this  prot£itant  hiBtorian  could 
have  been  obtained  in  a  French  translation.  In  ciril  history,  the 
portions  of  moat  importance  for  the  prince  was  of  conrse  the  his- 
tory of  France,— but  he  read  also  by  d^;rees  the  principal  works 
respecting  the  Netherlands,  Germuiy,  Ac  In  connection  with  the 
lectnres,  to  make  them  more  complete,  ruiona  written  uds  were 
need,  such  as  abstracts,  chronok^ical  tables,  Ac.  In  scientific  studies 
tiie  prince  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  tliat 
he  had  read  Cato's  book  npon  Agriculture,  Columella,  Hesiod's 
"  ff^»-i»  ani^  iloyf,"  and  Xenophon'a  "Oeoonomuiut"  Hewa8,how> 
ever,  restrained  from  the  study  of  Natural  Fhilotophy,  horn  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  would  devote  himself  to  it  with  so  mnch  e^mesa 
as  to  lose  his  taste  for  subjects  of  more  importance. 

Hie  development  of  the  yonng  prince  had  advanced  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  and  his  character  had  become,  as  it  were, 
transformed,  to  Hm  delist  of  all  who  had  known  the  c^ricions, 
nngoTemable  boy,  when  Fdn61on,  entangled  in  an  unfortunate  con- 
troversy throng  tJie  envy  and  pasuonateness  of  Boasoet,  and  ac- 
cused of  being  an  enthusiastic  "  qnietiat,"  lost  tlie  confidence  of  the 
king  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Versulles,  in  August,  1897.  la 
accordance  with  an  order  from  the  king  he  betook  himself  to  Cam- 
bray,  over  which  see  the  gratitude  of  Louis  had  two  years  before 
made  him  archbishop.  It  is  not  for  us  here  either  to  discuss  more 
particularly  the  contest  that  caused  the  cataatrophe,  or  to  picture 
the  activity,  fruitful  in  good,  which  F^n^lon  now  displayed  as  the 
duef  riiepherd  over  a  wide  district,  and  tlte  magnanimity  irith  which 
be  carried  on  the  tbeoh^cal  quarrel  to  its  termination,— and  also 
in  re^ct  to  tlie  influence  which  be  exerted  upon  his  beloved  piqiil 
after  their  separation,  we  must  be  brie£  At  first,  it  seemed  to  him, 
as  if  all  poswbility  of  intercourse  was  out  off.  In  January,  1606, 
his  fiiends,  the  Abb^s  de  Beaumont  and  de  Laogeron,  were  also 
rudely  disnussed  from  the  Court,  and  he  himself  appeared  to  have 
fiUkn  into  u  deep  di^;race  that  the  courtiers  dared  scarcely  to  men- 
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Th«  appearance  of  the  "Aventunt  dt  Tdtmagiu,"  published  con- 
tnrj  to  hifl  wish,  made  hia  poaition  atill  wone.  The  plan  of  thia 
work  waa  early  projected,  and  had  been  actaally  executed  aa  early 
aa  1683  and  1694  ;  but  it  had  aaffered  nnmeroBS  intermptioDa,  and 
ita  reviaion  and  completion  waa  not  made  antil  he  conld  no  longer 
opente  immediately  npon  the  mind  of  hia  papil,  and  be  felt  the 
neceaaity  ao  macb  the  more  of  aiding  at  leaat  indiiectiy  in  complet- 
ii^  the  edncatlon  of  the  heir  to  the  tbrone.  Reapecting  tiiis  prodno- 
tion  a*  a  work  of  art,  di^rent  opinlona  may  be  allowed,  a*  even  at 
the  fint  very  different  riewa  were  expreased,  only  there  can  be  no 
qaeation  that  it  waa  calculated  remarkably  well  for  the  patpoae 
which  it  waa  intended  to  lecure.  F^n^on  deured  to  ahow  to  the 
future  king  of  France  how  comprehenuve  and  difficult  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  at  one  time  uked,  and  what  aagacity  and  strength  he 
would  need  in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  hia  pathway.  Hiere- 
fore  he  has  here  given  him  a  view  of  royalty  from  every  direction, 
in  glorioos  proaperity  and  in  ahaniefdl  degeneracy,  in  a  poution  of 
aecnrity  and  in  a  crisis  of  doubt,  in  tlie  splendor  of  great  sncceBsei 
and  in  the  wretchedneu  of  miaenble  escapes.  He  has  taught  him 
by  what  means  a  nation  prospets,  how  mnch  the  personal  Tices  of 
the  ruler  hinder  and  embarrass  it,  and  what  on  the  other  hand  hia 
wisdom  and  eneigy,  inciting  and  animadng,  directing  and  prompt- 
ing, protecting  and  conciliatjt^,  can  effect.  He  has  clearly  shovn 
how  much  can  be  intniated  to  the  onrestnuned  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  harm  arisea  &om  impnident  interference  in  the  healthy 
morementa  (Ufe-throbe)  of  the  nation,  how  negligence  in  permittii^ 
&roTable  opportanities  to  pais  unimproved,  involveB  irretrievable 
loss,  and  how  under  alt  circumstancea  greatness  ia  confirmed  and 
enstwued  by  wiae  laws.  With  much  skill  are  the  different  departments 
of  homao  activity  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  living 
pietnrea,  while  important  instroctiou  is  interwoven  respecting  agricnl- 
tare,  indnatry  and  comiDerce,  the  arta  of  active  life,  public  iotimc- 
tion,  and  the  relations  of  nations.  In  like  manner  it  is  made  evi- 
dent bow  earily  even  the  wisest  king  may  bo  deceived,  and  the  most 
just  be  lead  into  injustioe  and  cmelty ;  how  the  tyrant  builds  hia  own 
dungeon  and  Ma  own  suspicion  breeds  ans|Hcion  aionnd  abont  him; 
how  a  king  mnst  atone  for  every  act  of  wrong  more  grievonsly  than 
other  men ;  miatakee  committed  aie  sometimes  not  followed  by  in- 
creased sagacity ;  how  often  he  groans  fer  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  unworthy  &rorites,  and  how  abaolnte  mlOTS  are  often  impotent, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  (plendor  that  luirounds  them  doea  not 
equal  the  greatness  of  their  responsibility.    In  addition  to  all  this 
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there  is  much  general  inatrnction  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life, — 
respecting  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  in  the  midst  of  dsnger, 
respecting  secrecy,  the  sophistry  of  the  emotions,  allowahle  plea- 
sures, the  subordination  of  every  inclination  to  the  requirements  of 
dnty,  &c  Pension  was  gre&tly  misunderstood  when  it  was  sought 
to  discover  in  these  descriptions  amAlicions  satire  upon  Louis  XIV, 
and  his  reign,  and  it  hss  been  labor  wholly  lost  to  search  in  even  a 
niigU  particular  for  any  refbreace  to  the  men  and  thingi  of  that 
time.  The  first  pablication  containing  special  explanations  of  this 
Und  was  that  of  Ph.  de  Limiers,  Amsterdam,  1719,  after  which, 
similai  ones  appeared  in  Germany.  But,  in  truth,  F^n^lon  had  un- 
consciously drawn  in  his  descriptions  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
experienced,  and,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  publishing  his  work,  had 
withont  hesitation,  and  decidedly,  expressed  whatever  seemed  to  servo 
his  edncational  pmpoee.  The  greater  at  that  time  tiie  dissattsfiu- 
tion  in  France  and  Europe  under  Louis'  government,  and  tho  mora 
seldom  hitherto  any  critic  had  ventured  to  remark  upon  it,  the  more 
welcome  was  this  book  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  which  seemed  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties  and  to  encourage  to  bolder  ceneores.  This 
work  has  also  withont  doubt  developed  a  propensity  to  deduce  from 
antiquity,  where  hitherto  foa  the  most  part  only  models  had  been' 
sought  for  oratorical  and  poetical  exercises,  political  ideals  also,  and 
then  to  apply  to  them  the  circumstances  of  the  present,  and  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction enhanced  by  this  very  means,  to  see  in  so  much  the 
clearer  light,  the  heroes  and  regulations  of  antiquity.  The  snggea- 
tions  in  this  respect  gi?en  by  Fdnfilon  have  continued  in  operation 
through  the  entire  eighteenth  centnry,  which  has  held  fast  to  clasu- 
cal  studies  (or  this  reason,  especially  that  he  commended  them  so 
strongly.  The  history  of  the  book,  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  this  "Ganu<^  Pritteet"  had  passed,  the  translations  by  which 
other  nations  have  made  it  their  own,  the  imitations  to  which  it  has 
^ven  rise,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  extended  article 
which  would  aUo  be  a  historical  review  of  its  purely  pedagogical 
tisefulness,  and  very  instructive.  The  first  really  correct  and  complete 
edition,  appeared  after  the  snthor's  death,  in  I7l7,  and  showed 
the  carelessness  of  the  first  impression  which  was  printed  con- 
trary to  Fusion's  wish,  and  by  dishonorable  means.  But  this  issne 
had  already  wrought  an  astonishing  result,  and  procured  for  the  au- 
thor the  wondering  sympathy  of  Europe  now  armed  against  France 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession. 

During  this  war,  F^u61on  displayed  in  the  cause  of  France  the 
most  noble  energy,  and  gave  his  counsel,  repeatedly  under  the  bit 
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terert  Affliction,  in  ths  moit  bithfiil  manneT,  to  hii  pupil,  now  g;n>wn 
up  and  proving  Iiis  abilities  aa  general  in  the  field.  When  the 
death  of  the  dauphin,  in  l7ll,  placed  th«  dnke  of  Bargondy,  next 
to  the  throne,  F^n^Ion,  with  the  duket  de  BeauvilUers  and  de 
Cherreuse,  endeavored  to  prepare  this  most  nobly  disposed  prinoe 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  now  greatlj  exhausted  and 
wutjng  his  accession  to  the  throne  with  ardent  lon^ng,  hj  the  most 
fbll  and  comprehensive  counsels.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  afflicting 
«venta  that  desolated  the  royal  palace,  the  prince  also  sunk  in  sud- 
den death,  February,  1719.  Fintion,  pierced  to  the  heart, — the 
life  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Bu^nndy  were  in  fikct  the  life  and 
death  of  F^ndlon — withdrew  from  the  world  and  directed  all  his 
thoughts,  all  his  deures  to  the  peace  of  eternity.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Angast,  1714,  the  fiuthfol  Beaufilliera  passed  to  the  tomb.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  new  year,  Fto^lon  himself  was  taken  sick — on 
the  7th  of  JannaTy,be  closed  his  richly  jeweled,  well  tried  life.  Hq 
died,  says  the  Dnke  de  St  Simon,  "in  the  arms  of  his  friends  and 
his  clergy;  mourned  by  all  his  diocese;  equally  lamented  by  catho- 
lics and  protestants.  To  complete  his  el<^inm,  he  left  behind  him 
neither  debt,  nor  money." 


"While,  the  education  of  boys  is  considered  a  work  of  the 
behest  importance,"  it  is  aud, "  it  is  not  necessary  for  girk  to  become 
learned  ;  it  is  their  part  to  manage  the  liousehold  and  obey  their 
hosbands."  It  is  true  that  as  they  are  not  destined  to  govern  the 
Btate,  carry  on  war  or  minister  in  sacred  things,  they  may  dispense 
with  the  accurate  study  of  subjects  connected  with  politics,  military 
art,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  theology;  many  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts  are  also  unsuitable,  for  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  minds, 
are  less  vigorous  and  more  easily  fotigued  than  the  other  sex.  But 
from  this  natural  weakness  of  women,  comes  the  obligation  to 
strengthen  and  support  them.  The  duties  which  they  have  to  per- 
form lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  society.  It  is  they  who 
r^;ulate  domestic  concerns,  promote  the  happiness  of  their  husbands, 
and  educate  their  children.  We  should  consider  too,  how  much  inr 
fluence  a  woman  has,  and  that  the  excesses  of  men  often  spring  from 
tiie  bad  education  they  have  received  from  mothers,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  other  bad  women  upon  their  tender  youth. 

When  a  child  has  arrived  at  a  certun  ^;e,  vrithout  the  proper 
exercise  of  her  powers  she  can  have  no  taste  for  matters  of  real  im- 
portance— she  will  have  an  averuon  to  labor  to  any  serious  occupa- 


tjon.  In  this  condition,  the  society  of  her  mother,  who  reprimandB 
her  with  Mverity,  wean  always  a  serioiia  face,  and  seems  oppressed 
with  domestio  cares,  beeontes  disheartening  and  repnlsire.  She 
CiMiceires  a  distaste  for  what  is  good,  and  sinks  into  indolence, 
which  becomes  an  iacnrable  habit  She  sleeps  a  third  longer  than 
is  necessary,  thns  rendering  herself  more  and  more  enerrated  and 
lanqnid.  Then  follows  a  morbid  desire  for  shows  and  diversioDs, 
and  an  inordiiuil«  cariosity.  For  want  of  solid  noarishment,  this 
cnriouty  is  directed  towards  tmd  and  daogeroas  objects, — novels, 
plays,  snd  nanatires  of  romantic  ad*eataie.  Such  stadies  render 
her  unfit  for  the  dnries  of  society.  With  her  head  fiiU  of  heroes 
and  princesses,  what  must  be  her  disgust,  when  compelled  to  descend 
to  the  humblest  details  of  domestic  lifel 

He  remedy  for  these  erils  must  be  found  in  commencing  the 
edacation  of  girls  in  their  earliest  infancy  ;  for  it  is  then  that  the 
-  deepest  impressions  are  made.  Before  they  can  speak,  they  are 
learning  a  language,  which  they  will  soon  use  with  more  coirectness 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ripest  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  dead 
langnsgea.  Now,  the  process  of  learning  a  language  is  not  merely 
committing  to  memory  many  words,  but  learning  the  meaning  of 
each  word.  The  infant  obseirei  of  what  object  each  word  is  the 
ugn,  and  though  ite  mental  .constitution  g^ves  it  a  wonderful  fiMsility 
of  impression  from  external  objecta,  yet  steady  attention  must  be 
requisite,  to  distinguish  each  object  by  its  proper  name.  They 
be^,  too,  at  a  very  eariy  age  to  seek  those  who  gratify  them,  and 
to  OTOid  those  who  restrun  them.  They  know  when  to  cry  and 
when  to  be  silent,  in  order  to  attain  their  wishes.  It  is  therefore  in 
your  power  to  inspire  in  them  a  desire  to  be  with  Tiituons  persona. 
You  may  by  the  tone  of  yoor  voice,  the  expression  of  yonr  conn- 
t«nance,  teach  them  to  lore  and  desire  what  is  good,  and  to  fear  and 
hate  what  is  evil,  and  by  this  prepossession,  render  the  after  practice 
of  Tirtue  more  easy. 

The  health  of  children  should  be  promoted  by  great  regularity 
and  simplicity  of  diet;  every  thing  that  tends  to  rouse  the  passions 
diould  bo  avoided,  and  they  should  be  deprived  of  things  for  which 
they  are  too  e^^r,  that  they  may  not  too  confidently  expect  to  at- 
tun  all  their  de»res. 

Instruction  should  not  be  pressed  on  tbe  infont  mind,  but  when 
the  reasoning  bculty  is  developed,  each  word  should  tend  to  make 
thdm  love  trutL  We  should  avoid  all  false  pretenses  for  the  sake 
of  ^tpeasing  them,  or  inducing  them  to  obey".  Children  are  often 
spoiled  by  bung  enconn^^  to  talk,  and  by  learning  that  they  are 
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fraqomtl;  tlie  nbject  of  ytyai  eonTenationi.  Show  tiwni  that  yoar 
attentioQ  to  them  uiks,  not  from  mdmintion  of  their  geniiu,  bnt 
from  their  neod  of  care,  and  teDdeocyto  eril.  Childna  have  rnauj' 
qneatiotu  to  ask  aboat  what  they  aee ;  aiuwer  them  cartway,  addi^ 
little  compariaoiu  to  enahle  them  to  nsdentand  your  eiplaoatiooa. 
Teach  them  to  be  careflil  abont  fonning  jndgmento,  and  to  place 
confidence  in  the  conntels  of  age  and  experience.  Ne*er  tire  of 
children's  qneetions:  tlief  are  the  openings  whieb  nature  oSen  to 
ud  the  work  of  instniction.  In  uuwering  their  qnettlons,  ahow 
that  they  give  yon  pleasure,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  teach  them 
without  forma]  rtady  how  the  work  of  life  is  carried  on,  the  ordinary 
price  of  articles  in  daily  use,  iofonnation  lying  at  the  bssia  ol 
economy  and  of  special  nse'to  females. 

As  children  are  apt  to  imitate,  we  should  place  before  them  none 
bnt  worthy  examples;  yet,  as  they  can  not  ful  to  tee  some  impro- 
prieties and  follies,  we  should  show  them  how  despised  are  those 
who  yield  to  their  passions,  and  make  them  observe  in  another,  llie 
virtues  we  dedre  to  see  in  them. 

It  ie  often  well  to  use  indirect  instmction  aa  less  weariaome  tliao 
formal  lessons.  Speak  to  a  third  person,  in  the  presence  of  yonr 
pupil,  of  those  subjects  that  will  interest  her;  answer  her  questions 
promptly,  and  penult  her  to  propose  them  in  her  own  way,  and 
mingle  instmction  in  her  sports.  If  you  permit  her  to  form  a  tad 
and  melancholy  idea  of  virtue,  and  to  pictnre  vice  and  irregularity 
nnder  a  smiling  aspect,  all  is  lost  Teach  her  that  piety  does  not 
cause  the  defects  of  good  people  who  are  disagreeable ;  and  do  not  en- 
deavor to  hide  your  own  faults  rather  than  show  her  an  example  of  cor- 
recting her  faults  by  correcting  your  own.  As  far  as  possible  make 
duty  agreeable,  show  her  the  utility  of  what  you  teach,  and  its 
necessity  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  Never  assume  an  austere  man- 
ner ;  ratber  gain  the  aflections  of  children,  let  them  be  free  with  yon 
and  not  fear  to  show  you  their  feolts.  Confidence  is  of  more  nee 
than  rigorons  aothority.  If  tbe  wise  man  recommended  to  parents 
to  keep  children  in  subjection,  it  was  not  his  design  to  condemn  a 
gentle,  patient,  mode  of  education ;  be  censures  only  those,  who  seek 
rather  their  own  amusement  than  the  good  of  their  children.  Parents 
abould  preserve  antboril;  to  enforce  obedience,  bnt  it  should  bo  used 
only  when  all  otiier  means  are  unavailing,  Kever  reprimand  a  child 
in  the  first  impulse  of  excited  feeling,  if  irritated  yonrself,  she  aees 
that  you  act  with  pasuon,  and  yon  are  in  danger  of  losing  yonr  au- 
thority ;  and  if  the  child  is  in  ill  humor,  she  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
overcome  her  pasuon,  or  to  appreciate  your  advice.    Speak  of  bnl 


ODe  £uilt  at  a  time,  and  always  invest  means  to  orercome  it.  We 
■bonld  not  threaten  often  witbont  pnoisbment,  but  yet  we  ahonld 
inflict  punishment  less  fteqoently  than  it  ia  threat«iud.  As  £u  aa 
poasible  mingle  tLe  nsefbl  with  the  i^;raeable,  imitating  the  ancienta, 
who,  throogh  the  medinm  of  poetry,  tangfat  the  principles  of  science, 
tiie  madms  of  virtne,  and  refinement  of  manners.  Impoee  aa  few 
formal  tasks  aa  posnble ;  a  Vast  variety  of  infonoation  may  be  given 
in  &mi]iar  conversation.  Inapire  in  your  pupil  a  desire  to  learn. 
Tell  her  some  interestii^  story,  show  her  the  booka  from  which  yon 
have  taken  it — let  it  be  bandsomely  bound,  well  printed,  and  wbh 
fine  pictnrea,  a  book  of  short  and  wonderful  stories.  When  abe 
b^ns  to  read,  do  not  require  accuracy,  but  let  her  pronounce  juot 
as  she  speaks.  A  similar  method  should  be  used  iu  teaching  her  to 
write,  "When  she  caa  read  a  littie  it  will  amuse  her  to  form  pictures 
and  letters.  Encourage  her  with  some  simple  reward,  say  to  her, 
"  write  me  a  note,"  "write  your  brother  a  little  note  and  tell  him 
this  orthaL" 

Observe  and  avoid  the  great  defect  of  education ;  all  the  pleasure 
ia  connected  with  diveruon,  all  the  fetigue  with  atndy.  Change  this 
system.  Disguise  study  under  the  appearance  of  liberty,  and  per- 
mit little  salliefl  of  gaiety  for  recreation.  Excesuve  strictness  b 
very  injurions,  thoagh  instractors  aim  at  legalarity  because  it  is 
more  convenient  for  them  than  to  be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  constnunt,  disgust,  and  weariness,  that  itTeogthen 
the  desire  for  amusement.  If  a  daughter  were  free  from  ennui  in 
her  mother's  society,  she  would  not  foel  so  atrong  a-  desire  to  seek 
less  innocent  compamons. 

Children  desire  amusement ;  but  all  amnsements  of  aa  exciting 
kind — plays  with  boys  and  giris  or  with  girls  who  are  not  deserving 
of  the  utmost  confidence,  frequent  absences  from  home,  dec. — sbonld 
be  prohibited.  Some  umple  sport,  a  walk,  an  innocent  conversation 
will  impart  an  eqnable  and  lasting  pleasure,  and  it  ia  onr  duty  b> 
accustom  those  under  onr  charge,  to  this  simple  life. 

l%e  greatest  difBcnhy  in  education  is  met  in  those  children  who 
are  deficient  in  senribility.  If  you  foresee  this  evil  do  not  press  upon 
your  pupil  a  series  of  instructjons,  or  fhtigne  her  with  eicesuve 
regnlarity  and  system ;  rather  enliven  and  divert  her.  Do  noi  fear 
to  nse  even  the  aid  of  emulation  and  g^ve  her  an  occasional  victory 
over  those  of  whom  she  ia  jealous;  in  short,  treat  a  child  wanting 
in  senubiUty  aa  you  would  treat  a  sick  penon,  indulging  some  fimciea 
even  at  the  price  of  r^fularity  and  order.  Call  in  tiie  aid  of  friend* 
ship  and  trun  her  afiections  so  fiv  aa  posuble  towards  ihoao  who ,  , 
can  ud  yon,  in  attracting  her  to  what  is  good.  '       o 


An  opporite  bait  ia  that  of  lurii^  tbe  fealing)  excited  on  tririal 
occauooa.  Soma  children  can  not  rm  a  qwuTel  bnt  the;  moat  take 
aide,  and  are  fall  of  canaeleas  partUUtiea  and  aremona.  Th«}'  will 
lean  from  experience  to  conwt  thi»  error,  bat  we  ahonld  show 
them  that,  in  all  we  lore  or  hate,  there  ia  a  great  mixture  of  go«d 
and  evil,  and  thtu  we  ma;  «limi»iMli  the  violence  of  theae  fondnetaei 
and  dialikea.  Never  reward  children  with  articlea  of  dreia,  or  deli- 
cadea  for  the  palata.  Introduce  aa  few  mlea  aa  poauble,  giving 
naoall;  aome  reaaon  for  doing  a  thing  at  one  time  and  place  rather 
than  another.  Tbon^  pruae  may  tend  to  promote  vanity,  we  moat 
He  it  with  moderation,  tc^;ether  with  aome  harmleaa  reward  aooh 
aa  a  walk,  or  a  little  preaent  of  a  [Hctnie,  medal,  or  elegant  book. 

Children  are  fond  of  aloriea.  Take  advantage  of  this  inclination, 
rehte  to  yonr  pnpU  little  storiea  and  &blea,  and  point  oat  the  moral 
Tell  her  aome  jdeaaant  atory  from  history  and  radiven  Uie  narrative 
with  qtrig^lly  tonea,  infarodncing  all  the  character!  and  deferring  the 
eloae  of  the  narrative  till  the  next  day  add*  to  tbe  interest.  Do  not 
pve  this  the  appearance  of  a  task,  and  if  the  child  wishes  to  repeat 
what  yon  have  told  her,  let  ber  do  it  in  her  own  way,  and  without 
correcting  her.  Attkr  she  liaa  become  aocustomed  to  this  exennse, 
point  ont  to  her  that  the  beat  method  of  telling  a  story,  is  to  render 
it  short,  umple,  and  natural,  by  the  choice  of  snob  circumriances  aa 
best  represent  the  fact.  If  there  are  lereral  children,  let  them  re- 
present tbe  chancteiB  whose  stories  they  hare  read,  which  exerdse 
will  impress  the  narratives  on  their  memory.  Endeavor  U>  inspire 
a  greater  relish  for  Sacred  History  than  £»  any  other,  religion  has 
ito  foundation  in  history.  For  example,  if  yon  tell  a  child  that,  in 
the  Deity,  three  eqoal  persons  form  one  nature,  will  she  concave 
the  meaningt  But  teH  ber  that,  when  Jeans  Christ  came  np  firom 
tiie  waves  of  tbe  Jordan,  a  voice  was  heard  saying,  "This  ia  my 
beloved  Son,"  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down 
Upon  the  Saviour,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  she.will  oleariy  dis- 
cover the  Trinity.  Tbia  mode  of  teacbii^  history  though  it  pro- 
knigs  the  process,  really  abridges  it.  It  ia  the  system  recommended 
by  St.  AngnstiDe,  and  was  the  system  and  practice  of  the  chnrch. 
It  consists  in  showing  by  historj*,  that  religion  is  coeval  with  tbe 
world— Jesus  Christ,  foretold  in  tbe  (Md  Testament,  and  reigning  in 
the  New,  ia  the  sammary  of  Christian  instmctioa.  Bemember  to 
impose  on  them  no  obligation  to  listen  to  these  stories— trust  wholly 
to  the  attraction  of  pleasure.  Illnetrato  where  you  can  with  en- 
gravii^  and  pictures. 

The  first  exercise  of  duldish  reason  we  ahonld  endeavor  to 
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tnm  to  the  knowledge  of  Ood.  At  first,  follow  the  Scripture  method, 
fordblf  aSbct  their  im^nationB,  representing  all  truth  onder  the 
garb  of  inu^iea.  Teach  them  the  niitore  <rf  the  soal,  that  death  is 
not  annihilatioii,  that  we  ate  but  pilgrima  here,  and  after  dea^  will 
lire  again.  Shew  them  that  mintclM  are  not  impossible  with  God, 
and  that  natnre  is  bnt  the  ordinary  system  nnder  which  He  works. 
Show  them  how  their  own  frulties  are  the  resnit  of  Adam's  Ul,  and 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  Sarioar,  who  reconnlee  Ood  and  man. 
Let  them  read  the  gospek  attentirel}',  culdvate  a  sober  and  temper 
ste  wisdom,  fear  the  enticementa  of  novelty,  and,  while  thej  aqiira 
aAer  parity  for  themselves,  banish  all  thoughts  of  presamptnona 
censure  and  lefontt.  Guard  them  agunst  superstition,  and,  as  tiiejr 
advance  in  years,  against  erroneous  opinions  in  theology.  Whils 
cherishing  a  wish  to'  understand  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  fbim 
their  taste  for  those  nmple  sermons  which  explain  the  tme  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  for  that  church  whose  pastor  apeahs  with  feeling, 
even  if  destitute  of  talent  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time  exhort 
them  to  be  charitable  to  all  denominations.  Accustom  them  to  tiie 
thought  of  death,  to  look  without  terror  oir  a  pall,  or  an  open  tomb, 
and  to  laugh  at  vain,  pagan  superstitions  about  dreams,  spilled  salt, 
thirteen  at  table,  Ac  The  soul  of  Ohristtanity  is  contempt  for  this 
Ufb  and  love  for  the  other — ^they  should  regard  the  life  of  Christ  aa 
our  example,  and  His  word  as  onr  law.  Show  them  the  decalogue 
aa  Ood'a  law,  but  that  extAmal  rites  are  useless,  unless  the  heart  is 
in  them.  Exphdu  the  sacrainents,  showing  them  the  happiness  of 
being  members  of  Christ,  the  need  of  divine  grace  and  the  efficacy 
of  prayer. 

Great  care  is  needed  that  the  softness  and  timidity,  in  which  girls 
ftre  usually  educated,  do  not  unfit  them  for  actmg  with  firmness  and 
resolution.  In  those  groundless  fears  and  ready  tears,  which  they 
use  so  freely  to  gain  their  ends,  is  much  of  affectation,  attd  much 
power  of  habit.  Contempt  for  the  affectation  U  useful  in  tJieir  cor- 
rection. Their  too  tender  friendship,  their  little  jealonues,  their 
flatteries,  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  some  pet  object,  should  be  re- 
pressed and  controlled.  Tbej  should  study  to  converse  with  con- 
ciseness and  pre<^OD,  to  say  mnch  b  few  words.  They  should 
learn  the  difference  between  true  and  fitlse  prudence,  and  that  one 
may  without  deceit,  be  not  only  discreet  and  caatiooa,  but  dtHgent 
in  using  all  lawful  means  of  success.  Be  lenient  to  Uttle  fnuhie^ 
and  early  seek  a  remedy  for  extreme  difSdence.  Always  ceianro 
ingenuity  in  the  practice  of  deception,  and  manage  so  that  all  arti^ 
fices may fiul of  success.  i^^         dOOQlc 
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Vaaity  b  the  besettiiig  tin  of  girl&.  The  paths  wUeh  conduct 
men  to  fame  and  inflaence  being  closed  to  them,  tbdi  whole  ttten* 
tion  is  turned  to  the  culture  of  grace*  of  nund  and  penon,  and  a 
ribbon,  a  cap,  the  position  of  a  carl,  become  very  important  matters 
The  continual  change  in  fashion,  the  ambition  and  vanity  shown  in 
dress  and  fnmitDre  are  often  the  ruin  of  families;  and  Uie  rain  of 
&mi)iefl  inTolvet  cormption  of  morals.  Show  yota  pnpil  the  transi- 
tory power  of  beauty,  bow  a  few  years  is  all  the  difference  between 
a  beauty  and  a  plain  woman.  Let  them  atndy  neatneM,  decency, 
and  propriety,  remembering  that  dreu  can  not  confer  beauty.  If 
they  will  Usten  to  the  conversation  of  painters  and  those  whoee 
taste  is  founded  on  models  of  antiqnity,  if  they  will  notice  the  noble 
simplicity  of  ttatnes  of  Greek  and  Roman  women,  they  will  learn 
to  submit  to  fashion,  aa  to  a  tiresome  servitude,  to  wluch  they  yield 
only  a  limited  obedience.  Point  out  to  them  the  mka  of  Chrisdan 
modesty,  repress  all  whims  and  lofty  notions,  and  peirolt  nothing  in 
the  exterior  of  young  ladies  which  is  above  di^  station.  Giris 
■honld  also  be  undeceived  as  to  their  ideas  of  wit  and  genioB,  they 
should  not  speak  nnleas  there  is  a  necetuty  for  it,  and  then  with  an 
air  of  doubt  and  deference.  Let  her  remember  that  memory, 
vivacity,  and  pleasantry,  they  may  possess  in  common  with  many 
other*,  but  an  equable,  well-balanced  mind  will  distinguish  them  from 
their  sex,  and  that  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  weaknesaes  of  a  die- 
orded  mind. 

Women  are  intnisted  with  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
chai^  of  domeatica,  the  details  of  expenses  and,  not  nnfreqaenUy, 
the  management  of  business,  and  the  di^ueal  of  property.  Hieir 
instruction  should  therefore  be  confined  to  these  appropriate  duties. 

'An  Inqniutive  woman  will  object  to  these  narrow  bonnd%  but  she  is 
by  no  means  aware  of  tiie  extent  and  importance  of  what  I  propose. 
A  mother  needs  no  small  discernment  to  know  the  character  and 
dispoution  of  each  of  her  children ;  what  prudence  must  be  hers ; 
what  penetration  into  the  character  of  those  to  whom  she  intraita 
them  I     A  mother  of  a  family  has  need  of  a  mind  discreet,  resolute, 

,  arduous,  and  skillful  in  government.  Connect  with  thia  the  charge 
of  domestic  economy.  It  reqmres  a  higher  mind  to  guide  the 
a^rs  of  that  little  republic,  a  family,  than  to  play,  talk  aboot 
fashions,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  all  the  prettineeeea  of  convena- 
tion.  Bnt  vain  your  pupils  to  beware  of  avarice.  It  is  from  a 
good  system,  and  not  from  sordid  savings,  tliat  great  advantif[ea 
arise.  Regard  neatness ;  accustom  them  to  have  nothing  unclean 
or  in  disorder,  bnt  to  keep  eveiytlui^  in  ita  place.    Bnt  be  canCbl 


that  neatness  do  not  d^enerat«  into  littleness  of  mind.  Good  taste 
rejects  excesuve  delicftcy;  cultivate  only  titsX  neatness  which  is 
umple  and  easily  practiced,  and  a  contempt  for  a  passionate  care  for 
trifles ;  aad  vlule  you  show  them  the  heat  method  of  doing  this, 
teach  them  still  more,  how  to  do  withoDt  them.  It  is  well  to  ac- 
GTutom  daughters  early  to  the  management  of  domestic  affairs.  Re- 
pose confldeoca  in  them,  letting  them  shore  in  the  management  of 
important  concerns.  Qaeen  Margaret  relates  the  great  pleasare  she 
felt,  when  first  allowed  to  share  the  confidence  of  her  mother  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  respecting  state  secrets. 

Let  yoQi^  ladies  be  tanght  to  read  and  write  correctly.  Thej 
should  also  nndctatand  the  grammar  of  their  own  Jangusge,  at  least, 
so  fiu*  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  correctly,  and  to  teach  their  children. 
They  should  likewise  understand  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  aud 
put  them  in  practice  by  keeping  accoanta.  Something  too  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice ;  as  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  a  legacy  and  a  donation,  the  nature  of  contracts,  the  laws 
aad  customs  of  their  own  country,  the  nature  of  civil  society,  dif- 
ference between  real  and  personal  esttite,  and  that  skill  in  the 
mangement  of  business  which  conusts  in  foreseeing  evils  and  know- 
ing  how  to  avert  them.  Yonog  ladies  of  birth  and  fortune  should 
be  instructed  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  landed  proprietors,  how  to 
prevent  abuse  and  violence,  estabUsh  schools  and  charities,'  and 
diffiise  amoi^  the  people  useful  and  religions  instruction. 

After  these  studies,  may  be  permitted  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  their  own  and  neighboring  countries  The  study  of 
Spanish  and  Italian'  is  worse  than  uaeless — Latin  has  more  claims, 
being  the  language  of  the  church.  I  would  permit  the  perusal  of 
works  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Huuc  and  painting  too,  though 
their  pursuit  may  be  attended  with  danger,  can  never  be  entirely 
Delected.  Painting  is  of  special  use  in  connecdon  with  embroidery, 
as  an  occupation  for  the  minds,  aa  well  as  the  fingers,  of  ladies  of 
quality. 

In  conducting  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  consider  her  station  in  life.  If  she  is  to  live  in  the  country, 
do  not  permit  her  to  form  a  taste  for  city  amusements  ;  and,  if  she 
hold  a  moderate  station  in  the  city,  beware  of  introducing  her  to 
higher  drcles,  but  confine  her  desires  to  her  o'wn  sphere  in  life. 

In  eonduuon — the  path  pointed  out,  however  long  it  may  appear, 
ia  still  the  shortest;  the  opposite  path,  that  of  fear  and  a  superfi- 
cial culture  of  the  understanding,  though  it  may  seem  short,  is  veiy 
long.    In  many  cases  it  is  only  neceasaiy  to  avoid  placing  children 
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noder  coiutrunt  to  give  them  prop«r  attentioii,  inqnn  tbem  witt 
C0D&detic«,  mtuwer  their  queatioDs  in  aa  intelligible  mumer,  {^*e 
scope  to  their  natand  di^toutiou,  and  correct  their  laalts  witli 
patience.  It  U  nnroMonable  to  expect  that  a  good  edocation  can 
be  condacted  by  »  bad  govemeaa,  or  even  by  a  good  gOTemeai, 
withont  the  co-opeistion  of  parents. 

lliat  beaatifnl  diacription,  given  b;  the  wiie  men,  of  a  virtDOiu 
and  accompliehed  woman,  teaches  m  to  admire  in  her  aimplicity  of 
mannen,  economy,  and  indastry.  "  Her  price  is  far  above  rabies,  Uh 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her."  "  Fear  is  deceitful, 
andbean^iftWD;  bnt  a  womao  that  fbanth  the  Lord,  abe  iballbe 
praised." 
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It  IS  an  eridence  ot  the  corruption  or  of  tho  OTer-reflneroent  of  fcmBte 
«duc*tioD,  that  bi  more  care  in  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  outvardly  pleas- 
ing,  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  inward  good  qualitiea.  * 

Thua  wo  -Bee  young  women  at  Kreat  (wins  to  adorn  theniBelves,  wher- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  to  l>e  Been ;  but  all  the  careful  order  and 
neatnesH  of  thotr  costume  ia  mere  arti&ce ;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
actual  character 

Thoy  learn  dancing  and  music,  foreign  languages,  all  to  mnke  en  im- 
pression on  strangers  in  society;  to  excite  astonishment;  but  to  eHtiiblish 
and  maintain  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  of  a  housciioltl,  by 
humility,  courtesy,  childlike  attachment,  judicious  treatment  of  Bermntu, 
a  kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encountgenient  to  doing 
good,  is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

They  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  playn,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  bow  to  be  witty  and  to  say  culling  tliinati;  but 
in  thetr  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  Jeficien- 
ciex,  to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  thcnwclvcs  and  ail  for 
others,  and  quietly  but  efficientlv,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
attractions  to  tho  uniformity  of  the  quiet  life  of  borne,  tho  art  of  doing 
this  in  unknown  to  them.  And  yet  it  ia  here  that  tlieir  true  sphere  of 
greatness  lies. 

In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  In  everything  which  ia  the  business 
of  a  man,  man  can  surpass  her. 

The  more  a  woman  departs  fhnn  that  aphere  of  activity  which  nnture 
haa  deeigneJ  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
much  the  more  does  she  lose  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 

ugly.  ZaCHUKKB. 

For  scientific  education.  So  for  as  this  belongs  to  girlR.  inRtnirtion  by  a 
man  it  beat     For  how  entirely  different,  how  much  clearer  and  deeper 
are  the  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mindl 
The  delicate  feminine  feelingn  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman. 
All  girlH  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less 
of  an  unwomanly  character. 

Women  who  crow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents, 
or  in  very  lar^  ooarding-schooU,  are  liable  to  pais  entirely  under  the  do- 
minkm  of  feminine  littlcneBS,  flrom  which  they  never  ettcnpe. 

Hen  wiw  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  tho 
female  sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  wretched  ped- 
antry.   This  IB  the  revenge  of  insulted  nature 

Carolinb  Rddolphl 
Awakened  from  this  dream, 
Wbut  ii  loft  to  me  of  this  angel* 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman; 
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4(M  snroAnoM  or  taa  nua  atz. 

Unfit  either  for  dominiwi  or  love ; 

A  child  with  the  wciporui  of  a  siant; 

A  cre«ture  half  tray  between  a  wiu  man  and  an  a|>e. 

Who,  in  order  to  crmwl  paJufUllj'  along  after  those  who  are  stronger, 

Ban  fled  away  R'oni  the  proper  beauty  of  her  sex ; 

Who  hns  also  liuliniittcd  to  fee  cast  down  from  a.  throne, 

To  lose  tlio  chnmi  of  Uie  sacred  rajEteries  in  her  keeping, 

And  to  bo  Blrlckcn  ont  of  Cythcrca's  golden  book, 

All  for  the  aake  of  tho  approbation  of  a  ncwRjiapcr  1 

ScuibLBR.    (Poem.) 
Said  a  king  to  hie  Mm,  "  Be  dDigent 

In  learning  all  arts,  in  acquiring  all  manner  of  knowledge. 
If  you  come  to  need  then,  they  will  be  your  capital ; 
If  you  d^  not,  they  will  always  be  accoDiplishnientg. 

HuECKEBi.    (Potm.) 
Girls  arc  destined  to  become  prudent  and  economical  houBetriru,  and 
tho  faithful  hilpmeetg  of  citizens;  and  as  mothers,  to  liave  charge  of  the 
flmt  education  of  their  children. 

For  these  domestic  and  civic  duties  they  should  be  educated,  IVoni  child- 
hood up.  Aketui. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  which  education  should  always  aim  to  cultivate 
in  the  young,  there  ore  some  whose  development  wc  feel  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  the  female  cliaracter;  such  as  softness  and  tenderness  in 
feeling]  depth  of  sensibility ;  mildness;  pliability;  patience;  self-Ibrget- 
ting  end  t^i'lf  Racriticing  love ;  contentment ;  and  submission  to  limitation 
within  ■  narrow  sphere ;  a  quality  tho  most  important  of  alL 

But  as  these  qualities  border  upon  many  fkults,  such  as  excessive  ex- 
citability and  variableness,  irritableness  and  willlhlness,  pBEsion,  prctcn- 
tlouKncsH,  coquetry,  envy,  detraction,  injustice,  talkativeness,  mcnnneaa, 
and  indolence,  these  tendoneica  should  be  allowed  to  indicate  objpcts  to 
be  Bouzht  by  education ;  and  the  following  principles  in  particular  should 
be  established : 

1.  .The  education  ot  girls  should,  fh>m  their  childhood  up,  b«  a  prepa- 
ration for  their  futuro  duties.  Playing  with  doUs  is  proper  for  their 
Tounger  vearg,  and  after  that,  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  house- 
botd  work. 

8.  They  should  of  course  be  tiierefore  trttined  to  industry  and  econo- 
my; which  are  under  all  circumstances  prime  virtues  for  women;  and 

8.  In  domosticitj ;  which  nothing  will  better  teach,  than  the  mothei'a 
example; 

Too  ftiiqucnt  vidtiog  and  going  out  with  companions  of  the  same  ag<L 
however  innocent,  g^ves  girls  a  nnbit  of  chattering  about  nothing,  and 
midics  them  alhud  of  work,  lazy  and  disorderly,  and  mclines  them  towards 
dissipation. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  useful  as  ■  means  of  moral  training,  Iban 
Judicious  familiar  intercourse  with  high-minded  and  intelligent  men  and 
women.  This  is  a  protection  to  feminine  virtuei!,  and  instructs  in  the  real 
time  of  good  society,  far  better  than  idly  frequenting  the  ordinary  faeartr 
less  and  mindless  circles.  In  domestic  lifb,  where  they  are  much  more 
secure  from  the  foolish  flatteries  of  superficial  youths  and  men,  they  will 
leom  practically  the  virtues  of  accommodation,  patience,  peraevervtce, 
contentment,  subordination,  etc 

4.  Education  ought  not  to  destroy  the  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is 
naturnl  to  women,  but  to  keep  it  pure  and  to  elevate  it  To  this  end  It 
■hould  be  deeply  impresaed  mi  their  minds,  that  unfeigned  good  wilL|ili>- 
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usamingneBs,  good  nature  without  being  undignified,  Bimplicitj,  good 
taste,  and  gracefulness  in  sp«cch,  attitude  and  moTcmcnt,  are  all  attain- 
able in  proportion  as  no  direct  effort  is  nukde  for  them. 

0.     Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  to  make  others  happj  and  to  be 
made  happy,  by  love,  education  must  teach  them  to  set  the  greatoit  Ttdue, 
pon  oxternal  btauty,  which  fades  in  a  few  years,  but  upon  such  last- 
"    ■         -■        -     sntalbea  ■ 


ing  virtues  OS  endure  under  all  circumstances ;  upon  mental  beauty. 

6.  As  the  duties  of  the  housewife  and  mother  require  many  sorts  of 
mechanical  labor,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  the  family  circle,  l^r 
instruction  and  education  should  be  adapted  to  give  her  mind  activity  and 
regularity,  and  the  habit  of  retlection  even  upon  the  Bmallest  maUcra. 
She  should  atso  hoiveror  leam  to  lire  with  r«ference  to  others  than  heraelt 
Instead  of  permitting  beraelf  to  be  absorbed  in  lilent  finciee  and  reveries, 
■he  should  be  oonTersablo  and  sociablo,  cheerful  and  joyous,  and  should 
.bring  cheeriulnasa  and  pleasure  into  life,  ao  often  troubled  and  burdcn- 

EU^xtrate  intellectual  training,  half-learning,  ingenious  reasoning  on 
such  mutters  aa  their  husbands  are  concerned  with,  docs  not  promote  a 
husband's  happiness,  but  rather  interferes  with  it;  ollen  occasions  otlicra 
to  admire  bor  more  thaa  he  does ;  and  leads  to  vanities  and  errors  of  all 

But  quick  intelligence  and  a  modest  dettiro  for  Information,  "which 
gladiv  hears  when  acuta  men  arc  talking,  and  takes  pleasure  in  under- 
standing them,"  a  genial  manner  of  diitcuKsinR  aSHira,  and  the  display  of 
real  sympathy  with  others,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  and  to 
cimpanionH,  and  atlurwards  to  a  husband;  and  will  animate  tho  social 
circle  of  every  house  in  which  exists  a  real  family  life. 

Wiiile  the  husband  and  father  Tl-oIs  care,  both  within  and  without  tho 
housu,  it  almoiit  never  loaves  tho  wife  and  piother,  who  docs  her  duty ; 
and  often  increases  with  advancing  years,  with  every  increase  of  house- 
hold and  family.  With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  piety,  which 
gives  rsjigtintior)  and  faith,  is  infinitely  valuable. 

Even  BU  unbciiuvor  respecta  real  religion  in  a  woman ;  for  it  often  mod- 
erates the  impatience  and  anger  of  a  husband,  gives  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  (I.  Peter,  iii;  4,)  which  is  of  great  price  not  only  before  God,  but 
beroie  min ;  luid  which  is  so  often  able  to  avert  even  the  stormy  violence 
of  wr.ith  and  passion. 

Such  roligioii,  if  only  it  remains  free  from  devotion  for  mere  show,  and 
from  moliphysical  speculation  or  that  visionary  exultation  which  is  often 
nothing  but  disguised  over-sensibility,  is  a  most  valuable  posBesHion,  which 
parents  can  not  be  too  early  solicitous  to  secure  to  their  children,  and 
which  they  may  perhaps  be  able  also  to  hand  down  to  their  grand-chil- 
dren, and  to  render  a  permanent  family  traiL 

But  if  irreligiousnes:*  gets  posscasion  of  women,  the  proepectfl  for  the 
education  of  their  children  are  much  obscured.  Nibmetch. 

For  girls,  domestic  education  should  be  as  stringently  insisted  on,  as 
public  educaUon  for  boys. 

Girls'  schods  are  the  very  worst  means ;  only  to  be  used  in  ctse  of 
ahsdute  naceasity,  and  when  private  eduoUion  within  the  bmily  is  quite 
impossible. 

When  tt  becomes  absolutely  necessanr  that  part  of  the  education  of 
girls  should  be  given  outside  of  the  Guuily,  thia. external  education  oug^t 
not  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  disposition. 

Thia  portion  of  tho  education  should  proceed,  for  girls,  wholly  within 
the  Gunily  ;  so  that  any  education  to  manual  skill,  given  outside  of  the 
bnily,  should  not  occup/  loo  much  spacer  for  fear  of  making  some  uods' 
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■Intble  imprewioQS,  which  nuj  weaken  tho  Influence  of  the  familf  on  the 
diEpoeittoD.  Scoleiekmacbeb; 

Errora  vnd  ftilnrai  in  the  education  of  sirlg  can  ooly  be  made  up  for 
with  great  difflcultj. 

The  independent  power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  regain  its  puri^, 
after  error ;  but  the  more  sensitiTn  and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  losoe  its 
:r  growth  forerer  by  one  injury. 

nee  ariscfl  the  educational  rule,  with  bojs  to  ceck  to  strengthen  their 
power  of  ind^>endent  exertion  for  the  struggle  with  Uic  world ;  but  with 
girls,  to  prescrre  their  susceptible  natures  from  evil  impreaaiong,  and  Iho 
puro  tone  of  their  minds  from  being  untuned. 

Therefore  fathers  and  eduatorg  should  aroid  all  coarseness,  harshness 

'  rudeness  in  tho  presence  of  female  pupils;  and  to  give  no  tthocks  te 


due  a  very  stringent  dtnainion. 

For  house  and  family,  tho  husband  is  everything. 

But  vrithin  the  house,  within  the  fimily,  the  wifo  is  all ;  she  is  the 
inspiring,  embellishing  and  controlling  power. 

Man  acts  in  the  outer  world. 

But  for  woman,  the  representation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  ia  a  recre- 
ation in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Home  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  exertions  of  the  man,  how  various 
ioever  in  direction ;  for  home  he  traverses,  searches,  conquers,  all  the 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  has 
exerted  his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasures 
which  he  earns. 

Man,  surrounded  in  tho  outer  world  by  deceit  and  hatred,  often  forced 
by  circumRtantKa  to  conceal  his  real  nature  and  to  seem  other  than  he  is, 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  naturalness  of  woman,  himself  and  his  own 
natural  character. 

Naturalness  is  woman's  most  beautiful  ornament. 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  lore  of  &inily 
life. 

Everrlhing  assumed,  forced,  tirtiflcial,  diEpIeases;  is  dead  outside  paint; 
and  indicates  that  sotncttiing  dif^^usting  is  behind  it 

As  the  child  pleases  by  innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maiden, 
the  wife,  tho  matron,  by  Eiuipic,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikeness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shoU  preserve  everiasting 

Nature  has  taught  her  to  love ;  has  tnu^t  her  the  duties  oi  wife  and 
of  mother. 

She  will  always  remain  a  tnic  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest  times. 

What  is  foreign  to  her  real  dusliiiy,  she  must  remove  ma  winaturaL 

But  it  is  the  diief  fault  of  feranlc  education,  that  girls  are  even  men 
than  boys,  educated  to  untruthfulness,  pretences,  and  dissimulation. 

We  seek  to  root  out  of  them  the  natural,  unpretending  simplicity  and 
loftiness  of  their  ir -_  j 1-  ■.,.  _i*_ :.i.  .  r_; — j  __■ 


Loveliness  belongs  to  women. 

Even  its  bodily  manifet;lacion  is  the  glory  of  womanhood. 

Only  the  delicate  mentfll  chHractcr  nf  woman  can  cherish  the  fbelinp, 
imp»)scB  and  tendencies,  tvhich  i'\i'-t  in  her,  and  the  beautiful  appropriate- 
DeSB  of  the  numerous  phases  of  her  chancier ;  and  only  her  (feliote 
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frame  can  pennit  these  easy  sod  unTeBtruDed  motions  which  in  gnceftil 
persons  bo  much  d«lig;ht  us. 

Physic&l  beauty  escites  desire ;  loreliness,  intellectual  p]eMur& 

Hkppy  in  itself  it  causes  happiness  in  others. 

An  imperiouB  woman  maj  detain  us  for  a  moment ;  but  we  are  never 
weary  of  waiting  now  a  lovely  one. 

Boauty  departs  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth ;  lovelinees  shines  even 
among  the  ruins  of  age,  with  an  indescribably  delightliil  brightness. 

Beauty  is  for  the  eye  alone ;  loveliness  rather  for  the  heart 

Purity  and  goodness  are  the  essential  constituents  of  loveliness. 

Out  of  its  clear  and  peaceful  eyes  looks  an  unspotted  heart,  unconsciouB 
of  any  wild  passion  or  inner  rebellion.  EHBESBEsa. 

Only  in  cities,  where  men  pervert  nature  and  the  natural  order  of 
things,  making  man  womanish,  and  turning  ni^ht.into  day,  and  among 
universal  corruption,  do  we  find  it  not  surprismg  that  women  become 
mannish,  pursue  literature,  and  consider  themselves  better  fitted  for  the 
admiration  of  society  tiian  for  the  quiet  of  the  domesb'c  circle. 

There  it  is  thought  admirable  for  maidens  to  become  remarked  fbr 
making  conquests ;  to  be  well  read  in  romances;  and  to  act  romances : 
while  the^  waste  the  snbstance  of  their  parents  by  their  expenses,  and 
repay  their  blind  afibction  with  shameless  disobedimce.  There  it  is 
thought  admirable  for  mothers  to  be  more  devoted  to  public  amusements 
than  to  their  children ;  and  for  wives  to  belong  more  to  other  men  than  to 
those  to  whom  they  have  pledged  their  fiuth.  And  there  it  may  b«  very 
proper  for  women  who  have  pown  too  old  for  such  luxurious  follies,  to 
end  by  becoming  devotees  or  miriguantes.  Zbchosxk. 

Earl  V  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  th»t  is  her  calling : 

For  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling ; 

To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  household. 

The  sister  serves  her  orother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents; 

And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
'    A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 

Well  for  her  if  bhe  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  onc^ 

To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 

To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  flue  the  needle ; 

To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 

And  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues. 

QOETSE. 


early  brought  under  discipline,  sent  to  school,  accustomed  to  regular 
mental  labor  and  to  obedient  subjection  to  regular  rules,  as  is  required 
by  the  future  lives  and  duties  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Feneton  says,  "  a  tM  pedantic  regularity,  which 
requires  incessant  study  without  any  intermissions,  ia  very  ii^urious  to 
girls." 

A  definite  duly  order  of  exercises  abould  be  prescribed  to  girts  to  be 
strictly  followed. 

But  they  must  from  childhood  up  be  accustomed,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
Bary,  to  leavo  their  book  or  their  piano,  to  take  care  of  some  little  child, 
or  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  their  parents. 

Such  interruptions  can  not  of  course  be  put  down  in  the  order  of  exer- 


. ;  'they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
len,  ^er  d 


Then,  uter  doing  these  kindnesses,  they  should  return  to  th^  work 
and  ifA  or  ptay  on  as  quietly  as  if  tiiey  ttad  not  been  intenupted.     ^  ^ 
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Ttaia  apaefw  tX  djaciptioe  abould  teadi  them  to  love  not  merely  wi& 
wwds,  but  in  deed  k&d  in  truth.  Qoethe  Mys,  "  By  aucb  aenicee  tbej 
atUin  to  niling,  to  thair  propw  poww  in  the  household" 

Tom  Baombb. 

In  order  to  avoid  ODe-sidedness  and  defects  in  female  education,  it  must 
not  be  without  femftl«  influence  ;  for  male  ioetructon  are  liable  to  influ- 
ence girls  too  much  towards  their  own  chatucter,  which  may  result  in 
losing  the  delicacy  of  the  feminine  character,  and  In  the  acquisition  of 
some  traits  of  an  inappropriato  kind. 

Still,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  education  of  girls  should  be  in 
chai^  of  a  man.  Bacb. 

Inspiriting  music,  breathing  courage  and  boldness,  is  proper  far  men; 
but  that  which  imports  moderation,  mildness,  modesty,  for  iromcn. 

PlAIO. 

The  principle  that  children  should  read  nothing  bad'  or  Tu^ar,  admita 
of  ftill  application  to  music 

For  if  they  have  &om  an  early  period  only  heard,  Bung  and  played 
what  ia  good,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them,  aa  thur  sphere  of 
Yisicm  colaifw  with  their  growth  to  flee  from  all  t>ad  music,  and  to  like 
what  is  bMUitifld  and  good,  in  whatcTer  tona  it  may  appear. 

The  case  is  fi^  othorwiue  with  very  many  who  liave  had  the  ill  fbrtane 
ftwD  their  childhood  to  hear  and  practice  and  live  in  associatioDB  with  bad 
music  only.  It  ia  very  uncomqion,  and  very  difBcult,  for  sudi  persons  to 
bring  themselves  back  from  their  impure  music  to  that  which  is  pure,  to 
cure  theraselres  of  their  seated  habits,  and  to  accustom  themeelTCS  to  such 
music  only  ae  is  correct  and  beautiful.  Von  Radxbb. 

Music  is  on  some  accounts  a  dangerous  stndy. 

If  a  painting  containing  a  miEMlnwn  limb,  or  anytfamg  immoral,  a 
correct  eye  will  find  abundant  grounds  for  criticism ;  or  shame,  at  least  in 
the  presence  of  others,  will  direct  the  obserration  elsewhere. 

But  evarything  impure,  unnatanl,  immoral,  may  creep  into  music-, 
and  thus  wo  may  look  plainly  and  fully  at  what  we  should  for  decency's 
sake  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  if  presented  by  the  pencil  or  by  wca^a. 

Plato  wrote  in  opposition  to  immoral  tnuNic  What  would  he  have 
Bud  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  misery  which  we  have  now-a-days  to 
endure  from  our  present  music,  so  unnaturally  composed,  so  excessively 
feeble  or  wild  or  amorous,  and  yet  so  seldom  rising  to  true  fire  and  energy. 

In  music  as  now  too  often  employed  in  education,  we  find  everywhere 
art  and  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  difficulties,  overloading  instead  of 
feeling  and  clearness  ;  but  after  subtracting  what  is  to  be  attributed  to  ' 
the  gratification  of  the  composer's  vanity,  we  have  left  very  little  that  gives 
us  hope  or  pleasure.  And  accordingly  our  young  ladles,  as  soaa  as  they 
have  a  home  of  their  own  to  live  in,  usually  fling  all  their  artistic  musi^ 
with  delight,  to  the  winds. 

Music  will  only  seau  divine  to  ns,  when  it  carries  us  into  a  state  of 
ideal  sensibility ;  and  the  musician  who  can  not  do  this  is  nothing  bat  a 
mechanio — nothing  more,  even,  than  a  vulgar  hod-carrier. 

Healthy  feeling  is  never  oonAwed,  nor  does  it  go  beyond  self-con tnd. 

Your  favorite  nympbonies,  fantasias,  pot-pourrts,  £c,  are  often  the  most 
ridiculous  stuff  in  the  world.  They  begin  vrith  some  passage  full  of  mys- 
tery ;  then  comes  a  volley  as  if  of  artillery ;  then  a  suddui  siluice ;  then 
an  unexpected  waits-movement ;  then,  just  as  this  begins  to  be  in^irit- 
ing,  an  equally  sensiUe  and  sudden  plunge  into  a  passage  full  of  depth 
and  mekncbdy ;  then  into  a  furious  storm ;  then,  out  of  the  mid^e  of 
the  storm,  we  are  presmt«d,  after  a  brief  pause,  with  some  meie  trifljng, 
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and  iM^r  with  a  finilo  in  th«  aatiir*  of  a  hum !  and  then  «f erj'bodj' 
gathers  around  with  criea  of  delixht. 

Such  things  please,  it  in  true ;  but  how  F 

But  the  wont  thing  of  all  is,  that  under  the  farorile  name  of  "  eSecte," 
we  find  the  moat  destructiTs  and  poiaonous  matter  recoiumended ;  espft- 
dally  Buch  conTulsiTB,  diatoTl«d,  extmragant,  astounding,  raving  coofu- 
aions  of  Bounds,  as  excite  everj-thing  evil  in  man. 

If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidena  knew  what  that  monc  is  which  thev 
often  have  to  hear,  and  even  to  sing  and  play,  they  would  perish  with 
■hame  and  indignation.  Tbiba.dt. 

The  bouse  ahoidd  be  firae  from  unpleasant  pictures,  and  from  ambig- 
uous or  wanton  ones.  It  should,  on  tne  contraiy,  be  adorned  as  much  as 
possible  with  such  as  are  pure  and  beautiful ;  whose  silent,  but  ennobling 
and  constant  companionsnip  will  be  found  to  exercise  upon  children  an 
immeaaurable  influence  for  good. 

Oiria  particularly,  should  from  an  early  age  be  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
setves  with  pictures  of  celebrated  works  of  art,  churches,  palaces,  galleries 
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MlucOons  of  art  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  even  upcm  the 
minds  of  children. 

But  all  premature  eriticiam  on  such  subjects  should  be  avoided,  for  fear 
of  affected  admiration  and  pert  fboliah  ikult  finding. 

A  aUent  and  natural  examinatioD  of  works  of  art,  where  the  beholder 
"forgets  self  and  the  world,  and  livefl  in  the  otgects  only,"  is  the  true  one ; 
and  can  not  do  harm. 

Girls  should  learn  drawing  chiefiy  for  the  sake  of  pracdsing  at  home. 
The  teacher  should  pay  especial  attention  to  drawing  from  nature ;  and 
should  use  copying  as  a  mere  technical  exercise. 

Such  instruction,  hut  aliove  all,  the  quiet  anS  intelligent  study  of  the 
works  of  great  masters  educates  girls  to  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
good,  and  to  disgust  at  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This  love  and  disgust  will 
bave  much  influence  even  upon  their  daily  life  at  home;  for  their  eyea 
when  thus  trained,  would  quickly  detect  anythi^g  inconsistent,  untasteful 
or  misplaced  about  thera,  and  would  never  be  at  esse  until  it  was  corrected. 

Botany,  as  a  science  in  the  masculine  sense,  is  not  a  proper  study  for 
girls. 

Girls  should  rather  be  trained  in  the  direction  of  art  They  shonid 
look  upon  flowers,  not  as  an  analyzing  botanist  does,  but  as  a  sensitive 
Sower-painter  would. 

The  love  of  girls  for  flowers  is  to  be  cultivated ;  they  may  tend  them 
moat  carefully,  and  follow  their  development  from  their  first  sprouting  up 
to  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

Thispleasureinfiowers  is  like  the  [)1easure  that  girls  find  in  taking  cara 
of  domestic  animals,  lambs,  poultry,  pigeODS,  i».  Vox  Radme^ 

The  gods  have  destined  and  fitted  the  nature  of  man  and  WMnan  for 
society ;  in  that  not  each  of  them  is  capable  of  everything,  but  that  each 
is  suited  for  that  in  which  the  other  is  deficient ;  in  order  that  both  to- 
gether may  fulfill  a  complete  deftiny. 

The  one  is  stronger  and  the  other  weaker,  that  the  timidity  of  the  lat> 
ter  may  toake  her  more  prudent  and  that  the  strength  of  the  fMmer  may 
make  him  a  protectw. 

The  one  procures  what  is  needfUl  without,  and  the  other  takes  care  of 
it  in  the  home. 

The  woman  is  weaker  and  better  fitted  to  a  sedoitary  life  and  can  not 
BO  well  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Han  can  not  so  well  bear  qniet  and  stillness ;  and  movement  is  natural 
to  him.  AusTOTLi. 
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Tbe  principal  dntj  of  woman,  u  well  m  the  peculiar  sphere  of  bet 
eflbrta,  bH  been  much  mors  distinctly  defined  by  nsture  lh»n  thut  of  men, 
whose  sphere  of  actiTity  is  out  of  all  comparison  wider  and  more  various, 

Urq  needs  to  develop  all  the  infinite  endowments  of  his  nature ;  to 
gnduall;r  bring  into  activity  all  the  perfectiunn  whose  germs  slumber 
within  him ;  and  to  make  use  of  all  these  powers  in  all  the  relatiiuis  and 
dianges  of  life. 

But  how  mudi  more  limited  is  tbe  sphere  of  tbe  activity  of  the  other 
Mxl 

The  destiny  of  the  young  girl  is,  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

The  wife  must  live  for  her  fiuiiily ;  must  watch  over  its  property ;  most 
thus  have  special  charge  of  the  ordering  and  managcmont  of  all  little  ma^ 
ten  as  they  come  up  i  and  above  all,  must  nurse,  or  at  least  watch  over 
and  talie  care  of  the  children  to  whom  she  has  given  birth,  until  they  can 
lake  care  of  themselves,  and  have  become  so  &r  educated  and  independ- 
ent bv  her  example  and  her  teaching,  as  not  to  need  her  protection.  This 
period  18  earlier  reached  by  sons,  who  receive  tbeir  education  from  the 
world,  than  by  girls,  who  usually  go  fVom  their  mother's  care  into  tbe 
charge  of  a  husband. 

The  bodily  organization  of  women  in  part  prepares  them  for  this  sphere 
of  duty  ;  as  do  also  the  mental  endowments  and  powers  of  that  sex ;  the 
perfectibility  of  which  clearly  shows  that  woman  as  wcU  as  man  belong; 
to  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  cultivation  of  their  understanding,  judgment  and  reason,  in  partbj 
studies  of  a  generally  useful  character,  in  port  adapted  especially  to  the 
needs  of  the  sez,  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  tbeir  education. 

Learning,  properly  so  called,  is  useless  to  them,  and  commonly  injurious. 

The  education  of  the  sense  of  b^uty — of  the  taste — is  only  bxrmful 
when  it  is  mode  the  principal  object 

As  tbe  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
fimcy  and  of  the  feelings,  it  must  be  conducted  with  the  extremest  core ; 
and  the  mat«ritils  for  it  must  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution.  * 

Most  of  our  novels  and  plays,  and  very  many  poems,  can  be  used  in 
education  only  with  the  greatest  risk. 

The  languages,  the  native  language  in  particular,  ore  a  valuable  means 
for  educating  the  mind,  and  this  the  more  because  tbe  study  of  them  will 
act  as  a  preservative  against  an  unhappy  tendency  to  read  indiscriminale- 
ly  all  manner  of  German  books ;  and  because  only  the  best  foreign  books 
will  be  read. 

Geography  and  history  should  be  not  mere  lists  of  names,  hut  should 
be  shown  to  be  rich  in  great  deeds  and  great  men,  the  knowledge  of  wbom 
will  elevate  the  soul,  and  will  prevent  from  seeking  aflcr  foolish  novelties. 

Music,  singing,  dmwinB,  rightly  studied,  will  excellently  occupy  many 
hours  ;  will  Keep  the  student  at  home,  and  arc  capable  of  being  brought 
into  a  useful  harmony  with  the  moral  feelings. 

Intercourse  with  intelligent  men  is  a  far  more  Certain  and  effectual 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind,  than  reading  books.  The  latter  is  of  but 
little  use  m  cultivating  tbe  understanding ;  and  we  often  find  persons  of 
extensive  reading,  who  are  quite  destitute  of  comprehensive  ideas,  and  ara 
unable  to  carry  on  an  intelligent  and  connected  conversation. 

That  all  this  may  be  accomplished — at  least  among  the  educated  dosses 
— without  derogating  from  the  most  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  womanly 
duties,  has  been  so  often  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  no  longer  lie 
pretended  that  girls  must  devote  all  their  lives  to  sewing,  washing,  cook- 
ing and  nursing  children.  All  these  things  should  be  understMd  and 
done;  but  it  u  dogndiog  the  female  sex  to  set  it  down  as  flt  for  these 
thln^only.  ^  ^^^         ^»fl|:i;B<|^^. 
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VL   THE  OHIO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

XT  COLLIOB  HILL,  OBia 


Tbm  Ohio  Feualx  Collxoe,  is  tlie  oldest  of  a  cla«8  of  Semiaa- 
rieB  of  leuniog  that  have  ^raag  up  in  the  Weetera  States  within 
the  laat  few  years  of  very  marked  pecoliarities  and  characteristics. 
They  have  not  jet  aesnmed  their  adalt  form ;  bnt  their  youth  is  one 
of  great  promise  and  of  most  commanding  interest  to  every  Chris- 
tian phUanthropifirt  They  have  worthily  taken  a  new  family  name — 
Female  College — a  name,  if  not  to  be  preferred  before  any  that  a 
claauo  genins  might  invent  for  them,  is  signiScant  and  has  become 
now  too  firmly  rooted  in  use  to  be  extirpated.  They  um  to  fnTniah 
to  the  yonng  women  of  onr  land  a  truly  "liberal"  cnltnre,  equally 
thorongh,  complete,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  liberal,"  as  that 
fbrnished  in  onr  best  colleges  for  yonng  men,  although  of  somewhat 
different  style.  The  edncation  they  offer  b  not,  indeed,  that  which 
will  beat  fit  for  the  bar,  the  fomm,  the  palplt,  the  public  walks  of 
life ;  it  is  shaped,  rather  for  the  domestic  sphere,  that  in  it  there  may 
be  the  light  and  cheer  and  wholesome  tat  of  solid  learning,  and  re- 
fining art,  of  invigorated,  enlarged,  and  fbrnished  intellect,  of  gen- 
erous and  refined  sensibility,  and  cultivated  manners ;  in  short,  a 
genuine  Christian  culture. 

The  Institution  was  opened  nnder  this  name  on  Thursday,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September,  1849.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Febm- 
arj,  1851,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  under  a  special  charter  conferring  the  amplest  powers  and 
privih^^  of  a  close  corporation.  Hon.  John  McLean,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  the  first  Preudent  of  the  Board  of 
^ustees,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  his  death. 

The  ute  selected  for  the  College  was  on  the  highest  and  most 
commanding  of  the  several  elevations  overlooking  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Ohio  Biver  in  its  vicinity — since  called  College  BiU. 
The  ute  is  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water;  and  as 
tbe  ground  fells  away  somewhat  in  the  direction  bom  the  river  into 
tbe  extended  tabl&-Und  reaching  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  the 
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Tiew  from  the  tower  of  the  College  sweeps  mo  horizon  o(  fifty  miles 
nditu.  Embncing  a  l«iidMa{>e  u  diversified  and  beaotifiil  as  it  is 
eitenaive.  With  easy  access  to  the  cit;,  from  which  it  is  but  ui 
miles  distant,  it  enjoys  the  quiet  and  nndtstiactin^f  aecliuion  of  tho 
country,  t'other  with  command  of  ready  icterconrae  with  all  that 
in  the  life  of  a  great  city  should  interest  the  student 

The  grounds  first  secured  for  the  Institution  embraced  an  area  of 
about  fifteen  acres,  to  which  additions  have  since  been  made,  so  that 
the  CoUeg«  plot  now  comprises  about  twenty-thtse  actea.  They  lie 
most  invitingly  to  all  the  decomtions  of  art,  and  are  made  to  present 
a  landscape  of  uncommon  beauty  and  in  admirable  keeping  with 
the  high  objects  of  the  Institution.  A  botanic  and  flower  garden 
and  oonservatoiy  and  an  extensive  kitchen  garden  are  connected  with 
them,  afibrding  ample  suppUes  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  the  needs 
of  study  and  of  taste.  From  the  beautiful  artificial  lake  on  the 
grounds,  that  coven  one  or  two  aerea  in  our&ce,  and  ta  filled  with 
living  water  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet,  a  hydraulic  mm 
forces  water  in  aboudance  for  the  supply  of  titajet  tPeau  in  front  of 
the  main  building,  aud  to  make  up  any  accidental  deficiency  in  the 
snpply  of  rain  water,  on  which  reliance  is  chiefiy  placed  for  the 
ordinary  wants  of  the  Inatitntion. 

Four  boildinga  were  early  provided  for  the  uses  of  the  college; 
one  of  which  waa  deugned  for  the  chapel,  the  other  three  for  dor- 
mitories and  other  accommodations  for  boarding  the  pupils  from 
abroad.  Provision  waa  thus  at  once  made  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  Of  theae  atmctures  tlte  la^st,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
twenty  thontand  doUara,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  monung 
of  the  tenth  of  September,  1654. 

Ob  the  same  ground,  another  structure  was  at  once  bnilt,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  former  in  size  and  beau^,  aud  the  character  of  its  ar- 
tangenMnts  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order  of  ita  inmates. 
This  model  atmctnie  is  of  brick,  three  atories  high  above  the  base- 
ment, one  hundred  and  forty-Mven  feet  long  aud  eighty  one  feet 
deep.  It  contains  ten  spacioui  halls,  and  niDCty-teven  primupal 
apartments.  It  is  heated  by  fresh  ur  received  through  a  tower  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  aud  conveyed  into  chambers  of  ateam- 
pipet  heated  by  steam  generated  some  two  hundred  foet  distant,  and 
thence  conducted  throngh  aepaiate  fines  in  the  partition  walls  which 
are  for  that  purpose,  and  for  security  double,  and  of  brick,  into  the 
several  ^lartmeats.  In  this  way  and  by  a  reverse  order  of  valvea 
and  dues  for  summer  nae,  the  atmosphere  in  all  the  rooms  is  kept 
ever  pure  and  fresh,  as  well  as  even  of  comfortable  tenNrar^nm, 


This  method  of  TentiUdon  and  vamting,  original  in  much  of  its 
details,  and  tlie  reaiUt  of  modi  itndy  and  experiment,  has  bidcq  beaa 
extenurely  introduced  into  the  pnblic  baildinga  of  the  State,  being 
tecommended  by  ita  saperior  condnciTenew  to  health,  comfort,  and 
Mcority  from  fire,  aa  weQ  as  hj  conaidera^ns  of  economy  and  con- 
Tenience.  Every  room  is  lighted  by  gaa  mana&otared  on  the 
premiies,  and  sopplied  with  filtered  run  water  from  a  hydrant  in 
each.  In  additron  to  other  accommodations,  this  building  containa 
eight  bathing  rooms  for  warm,  cold,  and  shower  baths. 

^e  oonrse  of  instruction  embraces  two  stages, — one  preparatory 
of  two  years,  the  other  coll^;iate  of  fonr  yean.  For  admission  to 
the  coll^pate  conrse,  the  pnpil  mnst  be  of  the  age  of  fourteen  yean, 
and  be  qnalifled  to  pnnne  with  advantage  the  stodiea  of  the  conrae. 
Then  are,  in  ScieoMi,  dnring  the  flrat  year,  Robinson's  UuiTenitj 
Algebra,  Olson's  Universal  History,  and  Wood's  Clasa-Book  of 
Botany ;  the  second  year,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Plane  and 
Spherical  (Daviei'  Legendre,)  Natural  Fhiloaophy  and  Chemistry, 
with  Experimental  Lectures,  and  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  the  durd 
year,  Phyucal  Astronomy,  (Robinson's  TJnivenity,)  Oeology  {Hitcl^ 
cock's,}  Hooker's  Higher  Pbynoli^,  Gtmeot's  Earth  and  Han; 
Paley's  Natnral  Theology,  and  Alexander's  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity;  in  the  fonrth  year.  Haven's  Uental  I^oaophy,  or  Bowen's 
Hamilton's  Metapbyuca,  Hamilton's  Logic,  Hickok's  or  Haven's 
Moral  Science,  Day's  Rhetoric,  Oniiot's  History  of  Civilisation,  and 
Day's  Book-keeping,  A  conrse  of  Latin  is  required  in  addition,  in 
order  to  graduation,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training  in  elocution,  and 
English  Compositioo.  The  study  of  English  literature  in  ita  hi»- 
tory  and  peculiarities  is  pursued  chiefly  by  oral  instruction  and  aya- 
tematic  exercisee  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Day's  Rhetorical 
Praxis,  and  Cleveland's  Compendium.  The  Greek,  and  also  the 
Modem  European  Languages  are  optional  studies.  Drawii^  and 
Punting  are  alto  optional ;  and  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  In 
these  optional  bnnches,  the  desire  is  to  provide  the  mtist  eomplete 
and  thorough  instruction ;  so  that  there  shall  be  furnished  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institution  the  highest  order  of  instructors  and  the 
most  unple  facilities  for  culture  in  all  the  departments  of  Science, 
literature,  and  in  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Mnaic 

In  Physical  Culture,  the  aystem  of  exercise,  improved  and  adapted 
to  American  Educational  wants,  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  is  in  snccessfnl  use 
in  the  coll^e^ 

The  religious  character  of  tiie  Institution  is  Evangelical  Christian  ■ 
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without  DeDominatioiutlimL  The  pnpik  worship  SnndKf  moniing 
in  the  neighboriDg  church,  sod  in  the  evening  in  the  college. 

The  literary  diatinctions  awarded  by  the  Institatian  an  the 
Baccalaureate  Degree  on  the  complUion  of  tiie  i^;ular  collcf^iate 
conne  of  itndy ;  and  the  Crown-Laureate  on  the  completion  of  a 
two  yean'  gradnate  coutm. 

The  hiBtory  of  the  college  abowa  it  to  have  been  eminentiy  auo- 
ceHfhl.  The  attendance  in  the  aggr^ate  has  avenged  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  each  year;  and  the  number  of  pupils,  in  actual 
attendance  hu  increaaed  for  the  hut  five  or  six  yean,  aince  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building  in  a  very  nnifonu  ratio  of  abont  twenty 
per  cent,  a  yean  The  &ct,  in  thia  increaae  of  actual  attendance,  of 
greateatr  aignificance  ia  thia ;  that  it  ia  owing  chiefly  to  the  increaae 
of  the  average  period  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pnpila  re- 
■pectively.  In  correq>ondence  with  thia,  there  haa  been  a  ateadily 
and  rapidly  rising  atandard  of  attainment  and  discipline.  AltLou}^ 
a  truly  liberal  education  for  either  sex  must  be  confined  to  the  com- 
paratively few  yet  the  difinuon  through  these  few  of  a  perfect  cul- 
ture penetratea  the  maaaes  of  aocioty  with  an  elevatiim;,  refining 
power  that  can  not  well  be  over-eatimated. 

TiK  firat  graduates  of  the  College  were  of  the  chua  of  16£1,— 
two  in  number;  in  the  chua  of  1802,  there  were  seventeen,  llie 
whole  number  of  graduates  to  1B6S,  inclusive,  ia  ninety-five,  of  whom 
three  are,  now — May,  1868,  deceaaed. 

Hie  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  collegiate 
year  ending  Jqdo  11th,  1863,  in  two  hundred  and  one,  of  whom, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  boaadera  iu  the  Inatitntion.  They 
were  from  Ohio,  136 ;  from  Indiana,  41 ;  from  Kentucky,  IS ;  from 
Tennessee,  6;  Virginia,  4;  California,  2;  Illinoia,.  2;  from  Iowa, 
Ifew  Torh,  Alabama,  Waahiagton  City,  South  America,  each,  one. 

The  Faculty  of  Inatmction  for  the  year  ending  Jnne,  1863,  con- 
nate of  the  Prtndent,  Rev.  HaiiRT  N.  Sat,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  ICaa 
Maboamet  H.  Wallack,  Priridpal,  asaisted  by  twenty  associated 
profeasora,  lecturera,  and  inatmctora,  of  whom  fonr  are  gentlemen 
and  sixteen  ladies. 

The  period  of  instruction  each  year,  including  a  winter  recess  of 
abont  two  weeks,  during  the  Chriatmaa  and  New  Tear'a  holidays,  ia 
forty  weeks,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and  end- 
ing with  the  Annual  Conunencement  on  the  aecond  Thnisday  of 
June.  _ 
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VII.     A  LECTDRE/ 

COT  OPBCIAI.  PREPABATIOK,  A  nUSBEQUIBITE  TO  nAUUDtO,  U 


Otnlltmat  o^  lit  ConttntioH  : 

AmB  tin  l*pw  of  MtoUter  Tear,  ve  are  again  MMmbled  to  hold  coi 
together  tur  the  wel&re  of  our  children.    On  tluB  occMHio  ire  hare  much  rt 

tomeet  «Bch  other  with  vnoei  of  coonrntuhUkn  and  heart*  of  gladnett.    Di „ 

the  put  rear  the  caiue  of  Pofmlar  Ed  notion  in  thi*  Oommcowealth  faa«  gained 


•ooie  BDOTagei  of  poblie  opinion.  On  prawnting  it>  want*  and  ila  daimi  to  dti- 
ien>  in  everj  pan  of  tlw  State,  I  hare  Innid  that  there  were  manj  indiTidaaU 
who  appreciated  it*  inportanee,  and  who  onljr  awaited  an  opporttuut^r  to  gi*e 
ntterance  and  aotioD  to  tbeir  fgelii^;— ia  abnoat  trtrj  town,  aoue,— in  manj, 

SaoM  of  oor  hopei,  also,  hare  bMonto  fteta.  Hie  latt  Legidature  acted  to- 
ward this  caoaa  the  part  ol  a  wise  and  faithful  guardian.  Inquiriea  haTing  been 
■cut  into  all  paxta  ofthe  Commonwealth  to  aacertain  the  de6ciencie*  in  onr  Com- 
ujoo-Sdiool  MjUvm,  and  the  eauaei  of  bilurein  itairoTbi^;  and  the  reanltaof 
tboau  inquiiiu  baring  been  eamniQaicatod  to  the  LegitUtura, — t«gether  with 
BuggeMion*  tor  the  applicatkia  of  a  few  obvicnu  and  energetic  remedies, — that 
budy  forUiwitb  enactwl  inch  lawn  aa  the  want*  of  the  >yitem  moat  immediately 
and  imperiouslj  demanded.  Pmbablj  at  no  Boasion  aince  the  origin  of  oor  Com- 
mou-SclioDl  ijitem  have  law*  mere  propition*  to  ita  weltare  been  made,  than 
during  tlie  laM. 

But  among  all  the  auipicioiii  erenta  of  the  past  year,  ought  not  the  friend* 
of  Popular  Ednotioo  to  be  most  gratefiil,  on  aooonnt  of  the  ofler  made  by  a  pii- 
Tste  g«ntlBinant  to  the  L^ialature,  of  th«  mm  of  ten  tbooaand  dollars,  upon  the 
conditiiHia  that  the  State  should  add  thereto  an  equal  suni,  and  that  the  amount 
should  be  expended,  under  the  directum  of  the  B(«rd  of  Education,  in  qualifying 
teachers  for  oor  Common  Schools,  and  of  the  promptness  and  unanimity  wi^ 
■which  the  LegialaturB  acceded  to  the  propositioa )  I  say.  tha  manimiti/,  tor  tlie 
vote  was  ttntir«ly  nnaiuiDons  in  the  Honaa  of  lUprcaonlatiTest  and  there  was  but 
ooe  najf  in  the  Smate.  Vast  donations  haTo  been  made  in  this  Cmnmonwealth, 
both  br  the  government  and  by  iodiridnals,  for  the  canse  of  learning  in  some  <^ 
it*  higher,  aiM,  of  oonrae,  more  limited  departments ;  but  I  beliere  ttus  to  be  tha 
Brat  uistance  where  any  conuderaUe  sum  has  been  given  fur  the  causa  of  edaea- 
liuu,  generally,  and  irreapective  at  daas,  or  sect,  or  parly.  Munificent  dooationa 
brne  freqnentiy  been  toade,  among  ourselm*,  a*  well  as  in  otber  Slates  and 
eountriea,  to  perpetuate  sooie  distinctive  theory  or  dognw  of  one's  own,  or  to  rn- 
quite  a  pecofiar  few  who  may  have  honored  or  flattered  the  giver.  But  this 
waa  given  to  augment  the  ctnnmcn  mass  of  intelligence,  and  to  promote  nniver- 
*al  culture;  it  waa  given  with  a  high  and  enlightened  disr^ard  or  all  local,  party, 
pcrwual,  or  aoction^  view* ;  it  wo*  given  for  the  direct  ^nefit  of  all  the  heart 
and  all  the  mind,  extant,  or  to  In  txlani,  in  our  beloved  Comlnonwealth ;  and,  in 


•  Cophnl.  bj  pennMoD,  from  Trfcium  •■  EAiuIih  ty  Htm  Jfen,  «Hn<arv  •/  m  JVu- 

-  -'11  BHTtf  itriUiwUMa.    BoNod:  WlllUm  B.Pi>w)e.    ISU.    Host  of  Uh  laOim  en- 

..... . ..^ '  ••-  •^r.Uma  betancBDnaOaiaotthatitHidMotadaaaoa, 

.^iislBLta«wiuiiimarncb7Hr,fl«alBMuiata.    The 

oUnnd  I*  IBS)],  u  prspare  llie  pntiUe  niBd  ft*  ■  Mr  trtsi  (H  Ika 

aqHriOMOt  of  pniTidli«  m —  ■- —  — '■— '  • — •■—  »-  — '■— 

DtibaSMU, 
t  Una.  bbaoad  DirlchI,  of  BgUoD. 
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One  of  tba  trneit  and  meat  impreMtr^  ■entettcM  crer  uttered  bf  Sir  Walter 
Scott  it,  hcweTer.  ao  epjiropriate.  and  forcm  itwlt  w  itrongly  npon  my  niltd,fiBt' 
I  caDDol  rppreH  ita  uttcraoce.  When  that  pbki  and  boow^  Scntch  girl,  Jeatmie 
Deana, — tlw  higinat  of  all  the  efaaracten  gtut  oonodTed  bf  that  gUI«d  aothor,— 
i*  pleading  ber  •uit  before  tbe  British  queen,  and  ilKiiriilg  heraelf  tiMnin  la  ba 


a  quoen, — the  utten  the  Mntimeot  I  refer  to:  "But  when,"  aara  Ait, 
"  the  boar  of  trouble  come*  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  and  vbeD  the  hoar  cf 
death  cornea,  that  comes  to  high  and  hnr,  then  it  itoa,  what  we  hae  done  to 
onraella,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  otben,  that  we  think  on  maiat  pleaaantlj.' 

Tlwre  is,  then,  at  laat,  on  the  part  of  tbe  goTemmeBt  of  HaMacfatuetts,  a 
recwnition  oT  the  expedienn  of  [NVTidioR  means  for  Uie  ipecsal  qoalification  at 
trafhers  for  our  Common  Sdwols ;  or,  at  least,  of  submitting  that  qneitkn  to  a 
hir  ezpernnenL  Let  us  not,  bowerer,  deoetre  or  flatter  onneWea  with  Iba 
belief  that  such  an  opioton  verj  generallr  preraila,  or  a  Ten  deeply  seated 
A  few,  and  those,  as  we  believe,  bmt  quatified  to  jndge,  hold  this  opmuia  as  an 
axiom.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  great  niunbers;  and  it  reqnirea  no  psoidielie 
Tisioa  to  foresee  that  tnj  plan  for  canring  out  this  object,  bowerer  wiadj 
ftsmed,  will  bare  to  encounter  not  only  the  prejodioea  of  the  ignorant,  hot  tha 
boetilitj  of  the  selflab. 

Tbe  moat  momentona  practical  qnestieoa  now  bafar*  onr  Btate  and  (uuiKij 
are  these :  In  order  to  weserre  our  repnblkao  balitDtiooa,  muat  not  our  OOm- 
non  Sdiod*  be  eleiated  in  dmacter  aikd  hxreMed  la  dBdeacy  I  and,  in  erdtr 
te  brinf  our  aeboel*  ap  to  (he  point  oT  ezeeUcBce  demanded  b;  tbe  natnre  of  ov 
institntiatm,  muat  there  not  be  a  special  conrae  of  stndj  and  training  to  qoa^y 
teachers  fbr  their  office!  So  other  woridly  interest  prasenta  anj  qaestim  ova- 
parable  to  these  in  importaaDe.  To  the  more  apedal  oonaderatkxi  of  the  latter, 
— namelj,  whether  the  leacben  of  our  ptiUio  sdwola  roi  '  ---■■- 
stud;  and  training  to  onalifT  them  for  their  TMatioa, — 
during  the  residue  of  this  address. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  npoo  any  particular  modi  of  preparation,  or  of  prenara- 
tion  in  anj  partienlar  daaa  of  inatituttcnt, — whether  Normal  Schoola,  ipecid  de- 
partments m  acadenues,  colleges,  or  elsewhere, — to  the  eiduwai  of  all  other 
natitatktM    Vhat  I  insist  upon,  ih  not  the  tom,  bnt  the  rabataoee. 

In  tTBatiog  this  subject,  duty  will  require  me  to  speak  of  errors  and  ddden- 
ciea ;  and  of  the  inadeqnate  ccttceptioua  now  entertained  of  the  tme  office  and 
mission  of  a  teacher,  liiii  is  a  painful  oUigatim,  and  in  diachai^ing  it  I  am  aor* 
I  shall  not  be  miaundenrtood  bj  any  candid  and  inteU%ent  mind.  Toward  tha 
teachers  <if  our  achoola, — as  a  claas, — I  certalnlr  poeee**  dmm  bat  the  iDoat  b>- 
temal  feelingi.  Tlieir  want  of  adequate  quati«aticos  is  tha  want  al  tha  time^ 
rather  than  of  tbemselves.  Teachers,  heretofbre,  have  only  been  partaken  m  a 
genwal  error, — an  errtr  in  which  jou  and  I,  my  bearer^  have  been  aa  profbnndlj 
Int  as  they.  Let  this  be  their  excuse  hithortov  and  let  the  ignacaiiee  of  tha  p*at 
be  winked  at ;  bnt  the  best  serrice  we  can  now  rotdcr  them,  !■  ta  take  tUa 
ezenae  away,  hy  ritowiog  the  inadequacy  and  the  luSMindiMM  «f  oar  tomar 
Tiews.  Let  oU  who  ahaU  beocefbrth  atriTc  to  do  better,  ataad  acquitted  fer  pMt 
delinquencies ;  hot  will  net  those  deaerre  a  douUe  meaaora  of  ooodaomatica  who 
diall  aet  tbemaelvea  in  array  againat  meaanrea,  wUdi  ao  many  wiaa  and  good 


n  have  approrad, — at  Icwt  ootil  tfaoae  meaaures  have  been  Curty  **■*■ 
n  neo  the  tree  shall  hare  been  planted  long  enou^  to  mature  ita  fruit,  thai^ 
l»l  it  ht  Jbtotan  bg  ill  /nil. 

No  nne  baa  ever  supposed  that  an  indindual  could  build  up  a  material  (ao^il^ 
and  give  it  strength,  and  oonveaienoe.  and  bir  proportiooa,  withoat  first  ma^ir. 
in^  Uw  ardiiteetnral  art ;  but  we  have  employed  tbooaanda  of  leacfaen  Gw  on 
children,  to  build  np  the  immortal  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  never  given 
to  this  divine,  edncational  art,  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  preliminary  study  or  atlea- 
tim.  How  often  have  we  sneered  at  Dogberry  in  the  play,  because  he  holds 
that  "  to  reaH  and  write  comes  by  nature ;"  when  we  ouraelvea  have  undertaksD 
to  taacfa,  or  have  employed  teadtera,  whoae  only  fitneaa  to  giving  inatnMitia^ 
not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  tut  in  all  otkrr  Minjra,  baa  eooae  by  natat^  if  it 
has  oome  at  all ;  that  is,  m  exact  accordance  with  Xioi^itnft  philoaophy. 

In  maintauiiiw  tbe  afBnnative  of  this  qneatisn, — namely,  tliat  all  tcadeia  do 
require  a  qiadai  coofas  at  atudy  and  tranii^  to  qualify  than  far  thor  niafii 
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Moa^— I  -wQl  not  higgle  witli  mj  adrerwry  b  adjaBting  p^UmmaHei.  He  bmj 
ba  tlie  disdple  of  may  •cbool  m  mvtkfdiyaic*,  md  hu  may  bold  wbut  futh  he 
plsaMM,  roBpectiiig  tlw  mind's  Dature  uid  euanoe.  Be  ha  ipiriCualist  or  mato- 
lialiat,  it  bete  nuttten  Dot, — Day,  tbough  be  ahoold  deDy  that  there  is  any  audi 
nibstaoee  ai  mind  or  ipirit  at  ell,  I  viU  not  stop  to  diipute  that  point  vitb  him, 
— preferring  rather  to  imitate  the  example  at  ttuwe  old  kuigbu  of  the  tourna- 
meat,  who  felt  mA  coDfidelice  b  the  ju«tneH  of  their  auxte.  that  they  gare 
their  adreraaiie*  the  adiaotage  of  son  eod  vbd.  For,  vbatever  the  mind  may 
'  be,  in  ita  ioscrulaUe  nature  or  euonce,  or  whether  there  be  atir  such  tiling  ai 
mind  or  apirit  at  all,  properly  >a  called,  this  we  have  geen  atad  do  kouw,  tbat 
tbere  come  beinga  into  thi*  irorld,  with  every  incooiii^  generation  of  children, 
who,  althougli  at  fint  ao  ignorant,  betpleaB,  speechleu, — so  incapable  of  all  mo- 
tion, upright  or  rotary, — that  we  can  bordly  persuade  ourBetTei  they  have  not 
toat  tbeir  way,  and  come,  by  mistake,  into  tbe  wrong  world ;  yet,  after  a  few 
awift  years  have  passed  away,  we  see  tbouaands  of  these  ituae  ignorant  and 
kelpless  beingi,  expiating  borriUe  oQeose*  b  priaoD-cells,  or  dasbiug  thomselvei 
to  death  agwut  ibe  bwl  of  a  maniac'a  case ;— others  of  them,  we  see,  holding 


"colloquj  mblbie,''  in  halla  where  a  natkxTi  late  i*  vbitr 
«f  the  niigfatiast  problem*  that  belong  to  thie  wcnderful  i 
•till,  there  are,  who,  ij  daily  and  ui^itly  OMrtemplatioD  of 


_  » ; — and  othere 

•till,  there  are,  wbo,  ij  daily  and  ui^itlT  OMrtemplatioD  of  tbe  Uwi  of  Ood.  hare 
Idodled  that  Sre  of  diriae  truth  withm  their  boeoma,  fay  which  they  become  thoae 
mural  luminaries  wfaoM  light  shineth  from  one  part  of  the  beaTcM  unto  the 
other.  And  thie  amaring  change  in  theM  (Mb)a«tKl  belfdeis  creatnrea. — thii 
tnHwfi^nratico  of  then  tat  good  or  lot  evil,^s  wrouebt  1^  law*  of  organiaatioa 
— >J  ..r  inorease,  as  oerlain  in  their  operatioo,  and  aa  mfslhUe  in  IhMr  results,  as 

ly  whkh  tbe  skUlf 

g'  herbs,  tor  briers. 

'^lB  lor  me  (te:  .  .     . 

intam, — errtnaously  as  we  believe,— that  a  di&reiK«  in  edn- 
catHin  IS  uu>  sow  lanse  of  all  the  differeocas  exieting  among  men.  Tbey  bold 
that  all  penooe  come  into  tiia  world  juit  alike  in  dispoaitioD  utd  capacity,  though 
they  go  throng  it  and  out  of  it  so  amaEmgly  divente.  Tbey  bc4d,  ia  ^urt,  tut 
if  any  two  dmd  had  changed  cradle*,  they  would  hare  chafed  diaractera  and 
•pitaphs  I — that,  not  only  does  the  same  quantity  of  substance  or  essence  go  to 
the  cooatitutioa  of  every  human  mind,  but  that  all  mbds  are  uf  the  some  quality 
alao^ — all  baring  the  same  powers,  and  bearing,  originally,  the  some  image  and 
•upeneriptioo,  like  so  many  Wf-dollara  struck  at  tbe  govemmefit  mint. 

But  deeply  as  education  goes  bto  the  core  ot  the  heart  and  the  marrow  of  the 
bouBS,  we  do  not  claim  for  it  any  such  prerogative.  Thore  are  certain  substrac- 
tnras  of  temperament  and  dispodtion,  which  education  Goda,  at  tbe  be^ianing  of 
Its  work,  and  which  it  cau  never  wholly  annul.  Nor  does  it  comport  with  the 
widleea  variety  and  beauty  manifested  m  all  other  parts  of  the  Creator's  works, 
to  mpnoee  that  ba  made  til  ears  and  eye*  to  be  delisted  with  tbe  some  tunea 
and  cokm ;  cr  prorided  ao  good  an  excuse  for  pla^arism,  aa  that  aU  mind*  wera 
made  to  think  tbe  same  thou^ita.  Thia  inlMrent  wd  cnginal  dlreraity,  boweret, 
«nly  OMreaaea  tbo  diffionlty  of  edacatica,  and  gire*  additiooal  tana  to  the 
argumunt  fm  pmnoo*  preparatioa;  tor,  were  it  true  that  all  diildran  are  bom 
just  alike,  in  diipositiaa  and  capaoity,  the  only  labtn'  would  be  to  discorar  the 
tight  method  for  edoeating  a  single  cluld,  and  to  sterootype  it  (br  all  the  real 

Thi*,  howgrer,  we  mtut  coticede  to  those  wbo  affirm  tbe  original  equality  and 
exact  Hmilitnde  of  all  minds ; — namalr,  that  all  minds  hare  the  Hune  element- 
ary or  ooDstituent  facoltiea,  Thi*  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we  ear  that  human 
nature  is  erery  yrhem  the  mom.  Hu*  is,  in  part,  what  the  Setipture*  mean 
when  they  *ay,-'Qod  hath  mad*  of  «De  blood  all  natkna  of  men."  Tbe  oonUasta 
among  men  reioU,  not  from  the  paa*e**ioa  of  a  different  Dumber  o{  origioal  J^ 
nlties,  bat  from  paa*ea*ing  tbe  aame  faculties  m  dilfercDt  pTopc**tioas,  and  in 
diOaredt  degraaaof  aetavity.  Tlw  dnliMd  men  of  the  preaent  day,  have  neither 
mare  nor  Usa  lacitHie^  in  nmHbtr,  than  thdr  barbarian  anceetors  bad.  If  hi,  it 
waaid  be  interesting  to  ascertain  about  what  year,  or  MUtoiy.aiww  good  bculty 

■  WM  givMi  to  tbe  race,  or  an  old  bad  one  wa*  taken  away        "-  -' 

dtflfaied  mai^  m  tUa  tide  ot  thegtabekeoaTeningtuderiM  n 
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Mihw  the  iiambcr  of  opital  crimes,  ^nd  tlina  to  reduce  the  number  of  cafAal 
puniahmeDt^  were  bom  irjth  the  wtue  noniber  and  Idod  of  bcoltici, — though 
doutXieiM  differing  gresllj  in  propurtion  and  m  actiritj^ — with  a  company  of 
BattM  wlnnden.  oa  the  uppoaite  ude  of  the  globe,  who,  pet4iBps  at  the  aanie 
time,  may  be  ming  to  attend  the  holiday  ritei  of  a  public  executioo,  and,  a«  ii 
their  wout,  to  dint  on  the  criminal,  Aa  ™ch  honuui  face  has  the  aame  number 
at  feature*,  each  human  body  the  lanie  uamber  of  limba,  muaclet,  orgnna,  Ae„  ma 
eadi  human  aoul  liaa  Ui«  name  cupadtiee  of  Reamn,  Cooadenoe,  Hope,  Fear,  Lotc^ 
8elf-loTc,  Ac  He  diflcrenoe*  Ue  iu  the  relative  strength  and  nprenwcy  of 
thiwe  powert.  Tlie  huniui  eye  ii  composed  of  about  twenty  distinct  parte  (t 
piece*;  yet  tbew  constituent  parts  are  so  diflerentlv  an-Bnged  that  «ie  man  ii 
ni^ni^tBd,  another  near-aightwl.  Vban  an  oculist  has  mastered  a  knowledge 
of  one  eye,  he  knows  the  general  plan  upon  whidt  all  eyes  have  been  formed; 
but  he  must  still  learn  the  peculiarities  of  each,  or,  m  his  practics,  he  will  ruin 
all  be  touches.*  When  a  surBeon,  or  an  annaniin,  knows  where  one  man's  heart 
is,  he  knows,  substantially,  where  th«  hearts  of  all  other  men  may  be  fbnnd. 
And  to  of  the  mind  and  its  faculties  It  is  because  of  this  community  of  ordinal 
endowments,  that  all  the,  great  works  of  nature,  and  art,  and  scjence,  addtw  a 
ocmmio  susceptibility  or  capacity,  existing  in  all  minds.  It  is  bocause  of  this 
kindred  nature  that  the  same  earth  is  given  to  us  all,  as  a  oommoo  residence. 
lliB  possession  by  each  of  his  eonitdement  of  powers  and  susceptibilitiea,  ooofers 
the  commoa  nature,  while  the  different  pMtuns  or  degrees  in  wbidi  they  exist, 
and  the  predonunance  of  oae  or  a  few  over  the  others,  break  as  up  into  motal 
and  intellectual  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  Tuidicata  the  propriety  of  ""^'"g  tr 
of  carrying  a  Revelation  to  the  whole  human  race,  unless  that  race  has  cnmnoo 
capacitiea  and  wants  to  which  the  revelatioa  is  adapted.  And  hence  we  learn 
the  appalling  trulJi, — a  truth  which  should  strike  "  loud  on  IJie  heart  as  thunder 
on  the  ear,"— that  every  child  bom  into  this  world  Iws  tendencies  and  suscepti- 
bilities pointing  to  the  fiirthest  extremes  of  good  and  eviL  Each  one  has  the 
capacity  of  immeasurabla  virtus  or  vic«.  A»  each  body  has  an  immensity  of 
natural  space  open  all  around  it,  so  each  spirit,  when  waked  into  lite,  has  an  im- 
tnensity  of  mio'al  space  open  all  arouiid  it.  Each  soul  has  a  pioioD  by  which  it 
may  soar  to  the  hi^b^st  empyrean,  or  swoop  downward  to  ths  Tartarean  abysa. 
In  the  leebleat  voice  of  iofuicy,  there  is  a  tone  which  can  be  made  to  pour  a 
sweeter  melody  into  the  symphonies  of  angels,  or  thunder  a  harsher  diaeord 
through  the  Uasphemiss  of  demctka  To  plume  4hese  wings  lot  an  nj^ier  or  a 
nether  flight ;  to  kad  these  Totces  fbrth  into  baimooj  or  diMOHanca ;  to  woo 
these  bein^  to  gowhere  thay  should  go,  and  to  be  what  they  should  be, — doe* 
h,  or  does  it  not,  my  friends,  require  sooie  koowledge,  some  anxious  forethoa^t, 
some  enlightening  preparatioot 

You  must  pardon  me,  if  on  this  sul^ect  I  speak  to  yon  with  great  plainness; 
and  yon  must  allow  ui«  to  appeal  directly  to  your  own  couiae  of  conduct  ia 
otiier  things.  You  have  property  to  be  preserved  for  the  support  of  your  chil- 
dren while  ycu  live^  (c,  w  ben  you  die,  for  their  patrimony ;  you  have  health  and 
life  to  be  guarded  and  continued,  that  they  may  not  be  bereaved  of  their  natoral 

Euteeton ; — and  yon  have  the  children  themselves,  with  their  unbounded,  on- 
thomable  capacities  of  happiness  and  misery.  Now,  in  respect  to  yoor  prop- 
erty, what  is  It  your  wont  to  do,  vhem  a  young  lawyer  comes  into  the  village, 
erects  his  eifn,  and  (the  most  unexclusive  of  men)  gives  to  the  public  a  general 
invitation  t  Though  ha  has  a  diploma  frran  a  oollega,  and  the  solemn  approTal 
of  bench  and  bar,  yet  how  warily  do  the  public  approadh  him.  Bow  much  he  ia 
mconnottered  before  he  is  retained.  How  many  )B-emeditated  plans  are  laid  to 
appear  to  meet  him  accidentally,  to  talk  over  indifferent  subjects  with  bim, — 
the  weather,  the  crops,  or  Cmgressional  matters, — in  order  to  measure  him,  utd 
pvbe  him,  and  see  if  there  be  any  hopefulness  in  him.    And  diould  all  thinga 

*  lbirsbeinlUistdlsUtigiita)ieiliurgKn.I>oct  MmaWsmtkorBotoBirelslelhaRinaw- 
tnc  snrolole,  vhkti  bnpptnid  (ahha  In  London  I—Bslng  invllBd  to  wUnsai  ■  vaiy  dWcaU  (iper> 
alliia  npon  (be  hoiuB  e;re.  br  ■  eBlebmsd  EoglUli  ocnM.  be  was  so  nnik  struck  l>7  iba  ifetn 
anl  •CHnoe  •btcli  vsib  eihlblicil  bj  ibe  opentar,  Lhsl  hs  soughi  a  private  Imarrtsir  wtlb  bim, 
lolBqulrBbjrvbalinaDt  lie  bid  become  >oHf»in[illihed  I  muMTuCbls  art.  "Str,"  ssid  tte 
oodM,  "I  ipuPed  a  hu-niU  of  e;e* lu kam  IL"  Tbiuilli  VLlta  ImMipHat  Isadm ;  QHyssv 
^Mfl  neboolninnfrfUU  ot  cbudno  to  iMra  taav  to  icscb,'  snd  psmfs  imt  >M  stinjs  IsatB 
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jwrauM  &TOnblj,  tba  yotiDg  attnmer  ii  mtmitad,  in  the  fint  initance,  only  vilh 
■ome  ODtlaired  note,  or  •ome  doubtful  acouunt,  bofcre  a  juatica  of  the  peafe.  No 
nun  iver  think*  of  trusting  ■  cue  which  involvi!!  the  old  bomottead,  to  tiii  ia- 
flipericDC«d  faacdl.    He  would  as  uoo  set  flre  to  it 

So,  too,  of  a  jonng  phjaidan.  Mo  nutter  from  what  medical  coU<^  linme  or 
tuniga,  h»  maj  taiag  hti  credentials.  From  day  to  day  the  neighbor*  watiA 
biiu  without  seeming  to  look  at  liiai.  In  good-wives'  parties  the  questinn  la 
confide  atially  discussed,  whether,  in  a  case  of  txi^uej,  it  would  be  sale  to  seiid 
for  him.  And  vbet^  at  last,  be  is  gladdened  vi^i  a  call,  it  is  only  to  look  at 
aome  surface  ailmeot,  or  topolAtr  a  little  about  the  eitremities.  Nobody  allnwi 
lum  to  lay  hia  uDpracticed  naod  upcn  the  vitals.  Now  Ihig  common  sentiment. — 
this  common  pcactice  of  mankin<t — is  only  the  instinctive  dictate  of  iffudence. 
It  b  only  a  tacit  recognition  of  y  buth  felt  by  all  sensible  cpn.  that  there  are  a 
thouaaud  ways  to  do  a  thing  wms,  but  only  one  to  do  it  i  jghL  Anil  if  it  be 
bat  roaaMMWa  to  exerdse  such  vigibnco  and  caution,  in  «£ctiiig  a  beoler  fco- 
our  bodies  which  peridt,  or  a  eoonielor  fiir  our  worldly  estates,  wbo  shall  assign 
limits  to  tbe^^ctrciunspectica  and  fideUtr  with  which  tbe  teachers  of  our  children 
riioold  be  cEbaeo,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  or  even  months,  will 
determine,  a*  by  a  sort  of  predestioatioD,  upon  so  miKh  of  their  future  forluues 
and  destiny  I 

Again :  it  is  the  universal  sense  of  manUnd,  that  skill  and  fodhtj,  in  all  other 
things  depend  upon  itody  and  practice.  We  always  demand  more,  where  op- 
portunities hare  been  greater.  We  stamp  a  man  with  inferiority,  tliough  lie 
(ioes  (en  times  better  than  another,  if  he  has  had  tvKTily  times  the  odinotages. 
Ve  bDonr  that  a  skillful  navigator  will  carry  a  vessel  throng  perilous  etmils.  in 
A  gale  of  wind,  and  save  cargo  and  liven,  while  an  ignoniot  one  viU  vreck  both, 
in  a  broad  chaoneL  With  what  a  song  of  <Ietifbt  vie  have  alt  witneued.  bow 
easily  and  surely  tiiat  vise  and  good  man,  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution  in 
our  own  Stale,  will  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  insane ;  and  bow,  when  each  faculty 
o(  a  fieiT  spirit  bursts  away  like  an  affrighted  steed  from  its  patli,  tills  mli;hty 
tamer  or  madmen  will  temper  and  quell  their  wild  impetuosity  and  restore  them 
to  the  guidance  of  reason.  Nay,  the  great  nic«al  healer  can  do  this,  not  to  one 
only,  but  to  hundreds,  at  a  time ;  while,  even  in  a  far  shorter  period  than  he 
asks  to  accomplish  sudi  a  wonderful  work,  an  igoomnt  and  paaeionate  tenclivT 
will  turn  a  hundred  gentle,  confiding  spirits  iatu  rebels  and  anarcliisls.  AiiJ, 
my  hearers,  we  reconiiie  the  existence  of  these  liicta,  we  apply  these  obvious 
prmciplBa,  to  every  thing  but  to  the  education  of  ou~   '-'" — 


Why  cannot  we  derive  inatnictico  even  frctn  the  folly  of  those  wandering 
■bowmen  who  spend  a  life  in  teaching  Ifute  animals  to  perform  wonilerrul  funts ! 
We  have  all  seen,  or  at  least  we  have  all  lioard  ot,  some  leamod  horse,  or  luanicd 
pig,  or  learned  dog.  Hwugh '-the  supenoritj  over  their  fellows,  possewed  by 
theiie  brute  prodigle^  may  hare  been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  po.*sc»»i'.in 
of  greater  natural  parts,  yet  it  must  be  mainly  atlrihutod  to  the  higher  ciFmpc- 
teiicy  of  their  instructor.  Their  teacher  bad  acquired  a  deeper  insight  into  tlioir 
natures;  his  sagacious  practice  had  discovered  the  meuis  by  which  their  tulcnls 
could  be  unfolded  and  brought  out  However  unworthy  and  even  contemptible, 
tberefbre,  the  mare  trainer  of  a  dog  may  be,  yet  he  itlustraltis  a  ^eat  iirindple. 
By  showing  us  the  superiority  of  a  well-trained  dog.  he  shows  wh.it  mi^lit  bo  rhe 
■nperiority  of  a  welt-tnined  child.  He  shows  as  that  higher  acquisitioi^a. — wluit 
may  be  called  academical  attainments, — in  a  few  Girored  individuals  of  the  ca- 
nine race,  are  not  so  mu^  the  results  of  a  more  brillinnt  genius  on  the  ynrt  of 
the  dog-pupil,  as  they  are  the  natural  rewafd  and  C(in.ieqiience  of  his  enjoying 
the  iiistructiuu  of  a  jaoteaaor  who  has  concentrated  all  his  energies  upon  liiig- 


Surefy  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  workman  shotild  understand  two  thin^  in 
t^nrd  to  the  subject^natter  of  his  work -.— _;Crit,  its  natural  properties,  qualities, 
■sd  powers ;  auif  Kamdlg,  the  means  of  modifyit^  and  reeulating  them,  with  a 
view  to  improvement  In  relatioi  to  the  mechanic  arta,  tlus  is  adtnittod  by  alL 
Every  body  knows  that  the  strength  of  the  blow  must  be  adjusted  to  tlie  mal- 
leability of  the  metaL  It  will  not  do  to  strike  glass  and  Hint  either  with  the 
•anie  fi»^e  cv  with  the  same  implements ;  and  the  proper  instrument  wQl  never 
be  ael^Aed  by  a  penon  ^pnwit  lA  the  purpose  to  be  efleet«d  by  its  use.    If  • 
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Uhxi^  bii  n 

mmI  rulisicHii,  III  diaB)[ure>  and  'mnttlate*  tlie  nature  of  Uwt  dUU.  uid  wrendwa 

liu  wliule  rtructuTo  iriti>  Jefwinity. 

TIk  tx'in^.  .I/an,  is  tnom  conip1«i  and  diTemfied  in  coDatitutim.  tuA  man 
Turiiiiwly  BDilowed  in  fiuultlei,  tium  koj  other  earthly  irork  ol  the  Crealar.  It 
lit  ill  thia  luwmbU^  nt  poweri  and  prerogntiTei  that  hit  atren^  and  inajeaty 
rraido.  Their  cmuitituU  hia  aovereigntj  and  lordahip  over  the  creation  ■roimd 
hiui.  By  our  budily  wgiuuialiaa  we  are  adapted  to  the  material  Torld  in  which 
We  are  placed  i— our  etc  to  the  li^it  which  make*  Intown  lo  ua  aTorj  chai^ 
in  the  runn,  motiu^  ccJor,  poahion,  vt  all  oljecU  withb  vtwal  raiiga;~our  aw 
aud  tnii)^c  to  tha  air,  which  flowa  around  ua  in  ailmoa,  yet  ia  foraTer  ready  to 
be  waked  into  roioa  and  mnaic;->«nr  hand  to  all  tb«  curaunj  warkaoTart  which 
auliaerve  utility  or  eaibelliahnMDt.  Still  mora  woDderfiilly  does  the  epiritnal 
nature  of  mao  bcSt  hia  apiritnal  relaljooa.  Whatever  there  ia  of  law,  of  {rder, 
of  duly,  in  the  worka  of  Ood,  or  in  the  progreaiiva  coodi  tiona  of  the  race,  all  have 
Iheirapiritual  counteiparta  within  him.  By  hia  perceptiTa  and  intellectaal 
tiiculties  he  leurni  the  proportiea  of  created  things,  and  diacoTen  the  lawa  by 
whi^h  ther  are  ^icmed.  Hj  traoag;  the  relation  between  (sueee  and  elfectl,' 
he  aCTjuirei  a  kind  of  proDbetie  viaioa  and  power;  Air,  l^  cmfbrming  to  the  nn- 
duini^n)^  lawa  of  Nature,  he  enliata  her  in  hia  eerrice,  uta  dte  worka  with  him  n 
fultilliug  bia  predictiona.  Regarded  aa  an  iodiTidnal,  and  aa  a  mambar  of  a  raM 
which  repruJucs*  itaelf  and  panea  away,  bia  lower  propeuitaB^ — Ifaoae  wUdi  b* 
biilda  in  common  with  the  brute*,— are  tlM  inatincta  and  means  to  preserTe  him- 
ih^lfand  to  perpetuate  hia  kh)d;  whila  bv  hia  taate^  and  by  the  awtsl,  moral,  and 
TvliKious  acDtimenta  of  which  be  ia  apatde,  he  !■  attuned  to  all  tbe  beantie*  and 
sublimities  of  creation,  hia  heart  is  made  rsqwoaiTS  to  all  the  deli^ta  of  ftioid- 
sliip  and  domestic  afleetioo,  and  be  ia  inrited  to  bold  that  spiiituid  intMeoorM 
willi  hia  Maker,  whicli  at  ortce  ttrangthena  and  em^ptnrea. 

Ki>w  the  Toice  of  Ood  and  of  lyature  declares  audibly  which  of  theae  Tarioua 
powera  within  us  are  to  oommaod,  and  whtdi  are  to  obey ;  and  with  whidi,  in 
every -quest  [unable  caae,  rcaides  tbe  ultimate  arUtrament.  Even  the  lowest 
pnipeuMtiea  are  not  to  be  whoUr  extirpated.  Within  the  bomida  praatribed  by 
tlie  UKial  and  the  divine  law,  tlbey  have  their  r^htAil  claims.  Ait  the  moral 
and  Ihe  roliginua  M:nti(neDts, — Beoavdeoee.  CoMcieaoa,  RevereuM  for  the  All- 


any-giftfld  be- 

smue  aubordinate  power,  in  the  spiritual  realm,  unfortunately  ii _^  ... 

what  ia  far  more  common, — unwiaely  atimulated  by  an  srrooeoua  edneataon, 
eruwa  iinpro-tuuate,  ezcrbitant,  sggraDdiies  itaelf,  encroaches  npoo  ite  tbUaw- 
lacullie^  until,  at  last,  obtaining  the  mastery,  it  sn^verta  the  mc  '  --'  -    '  '*- 

overewnty  of  a 
And  now  nnap 

hese  retnoraelan  oanrper^  w 
they  obtain  dominioa  eiver  the  soul  1  Take,  Cur  instance^  tbe  eariiost  devdoped, 
the  most  purely  aeUili  and  aniiiial  appetite  that  belongs  to  na, — that  ftr  nour- 
ishing bevemgs.  It  is  the  flrat  which  demands  gratifieatico  a(t«r  birth.  Sub- 
jected to  the  laws  ol  temperance,  it  will  retain  tt«  leat,  fresh  and  grmtl,  tat 
threeacore  years  and  ten,  and  it  allbrda  tbe  last  oorpcnl  eoiaoe  nptai  evlb  to  tha 
parclied  lips  of  tbe  dying  man.    Yet,  if  tbe  pnseoasnr  of  this  same  iJeaaure  giving 


appetite  shall  be  incited,  either  by  examples  of  inordmate  ktdn^enee,  or  1^ 
leative  tongs  in  praiae  of  the  vine  and  tbu  wine-cu{^  to  inflame  it,  and  to  bed  iU 
deceitful  iire^  tltnugh  but  for  the  apace  of  a  few  ehcrt  yeara,  then  the  spell  of 
the  sorcerer  will  be  upmbim;  aud.  day  fay  day.  be  wiQ  go  and  cast  faunBUf  into 
the  fiery  funioca  whidi  be  has  kindled; — nor  hinlael(  the  pidabla  Tictnn,  alooa, 
but  he  will  seiie  upon  parents  and  wilb  and  bia  group  of  mnoeent  duldren,  and 
plunge  with  them  all  into  the  seething  bell  of  intemperaDoe. 
So  there  i^  in  human  nature,  an  inute  deaire  uf  ■aqnbtag  propel^,— cf  inra- 
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km  soiDBtlikig, — of  oxba  tka  poBseoRTea  mg  >nd  m'fw.  'WittuD  proper  limiti^ 
lla*  li»«tln»*  IB  Undsbly  uidutged  Ha  soecsu  ■fiorda  &  pleuure  in  irhich  reuon 
«B  Mka  >  parL  It  atimuUtes  uid  itTeDgtbena  manj  oUieT  facultiei.  It  make* 
M  ttm^ttdl  aad  Ibre-tlioaghtfiil.  It  a  the  parent  of  iodiutrir  and  frugality, — 
lai  induatiy  and  frugality,  as  va  all  know,  are  Uood-ralatKoa  to  tM  wbole 
bmilj  irf  the  Tirtuea.  But  to  the  era  and  heart  of  one  in  whom  thii  loie  of  ao- 
^HHhien  baa  beeoow  absohing  and  iwmie,  all  the  direniflad  mbatuKwe  in  creo- 
tMnwereduead  to  twocIaH«^^-t^t  irtiUiHgold,aDd  thatwhicbis  Dot; — and 
all  Um  wwk*  of  Nature  are  ralued  or  deapieed,  and  the  lawa  and  insUtution*  of 
aocNtj  opbeld  or  awaJled,  a*  they  are  twpfoaeA  to  be  bvmlda  or  unfavarahle 
to  the  acaniiltioii  of  wealth.  wWImt  M  bom  or  abroad,  b  the  festiTe  circle 
or  in  the  [oDaral  traia ;  whether  in  haariiig  the  ferrld  and  thriUliw  appeaU  oT  the 
nDctnary,  or  the  patboa  of  dvio  etoqnenea,  one  idea  akua, — that  of  moaaj,  money, 
money, — bolda  poMwaJon  of  the  miaer'i  aonl ;  ita  roice  rinn  forerer  in  his  ear ; 
and  were  be  in  tha  Mrden  of  Eden, — ita  beauty,  and  mniKi  and  peifmne  sulTu-. 
WW  all  hia  aenam  liii  only  thooght  woold  be,  bow  moeh  money  it  would  brtnj;  1 
Bon  miaebief  eemea  from  giTmc  m^vtmty  to  a  lubonUnate,  though  ui  e»eii- 
tial  ud  M^iy  niefiit  bnulty.  Tiit  miielueC  to  a  gre«t«r  or  lew  extent,  pareata 
■•d  teMheri  ptoduca,  when,  throtigli  an  MWronce  of  the  natural  and  appropriAte 
mathcNla  of  iDdadDg  eluldrea  to  study,  tbey  lure  tbem  to  learn  by  the  idfer  of 

n  innate  love  for  wbaterer  is  beantif ul ; — a  sentioient 
that  jeama  for  higher  and  higher  dwreaa  of  perfectico  in  the  art^  and  in  iba 
•mbuliahmenta  <rf  Efe, — a  fseiing  whii£  would  prompt  ui  toi"  gild  rafiaed  giilJ, 
to  paint  tha  lily,  ia  tlvow  a  perhune  on  the  riolel,  and  add  another  hoe  unto  tha 
rainbow."  Fortieoa  at  the  eztamal  world  hare  been  eninisitdy  adapted  to  thi* 
iaboTD  loreof  Uie  beaatiful,  by  Him  who  haseoolothed  tne  UUm  of  the  field  that 
'□  all  bis  glory.  Tliis  sontimeDt  may  be  loo  much  or  too 
tie  AS  to  make  as  disdaio  grstiBcatioaa  that  are  at  uucc 
innocent  awl  purs ;  or  so  mocb  as  to  OTer-retins  us  into  a  hateful  CastidioueiMin. 
In  the  works  of  nature,  beauty  is  generally,  if  not  atwayt,  subcrdinated  to  utility. 
In  ea«*  uf  iuoompatibility,  gracefulness  yields  to  ati«ngth,  not  strengtli  to  griv:i!- 
fatneti.  How  would  the  rising  aun  mock  ax  with  his  splendor,  if  he  broui{hl  iio 
life  or  warmth  in  his  beanisl  The  expeclatjon  of  autnmnal  hnrreile  enhuncua 
the  beauty  of  vernal  Uoom.  'Dieso  manifsstatlons  of  naturo  admooish  ua  re- 
specting the  rank  wiudi  ornament  or  aooomplishment  ibonld  bold  ia  tlic  dror- 
acter  and  in  the  works  of  men;  and,  of  couraa,  in  the  odneation  of  children. 
Christ  refeirsd  ocearioiiMlig  to  the  baantias  and  charme  of  nature,  but  dwelt 
perpttaaltjf  upon  the  obligations  of  duty  and  chariW.  But  what  opposite  and 
Krievoui  offanaea  are  commiLted  on  this  subject  by  luSarent  portions  of  soeietr ! 
The  iabming  flaasai,  by  reaaoo  of  early  parental  neglect  in  mitigating  a  lore  iiH' 
tba  beautiful,  often  fnrt^  pleaiurea  which  n  bountiM  Proridmce  scatters  pro- 
fosely  and  gMtuiteusly  aroond  them,  and  strews  beneath  their  feet ;  wliile  there 
is  a  etaaa  ofjMraoM  at  tbe  other  extremity  of  the  sndaL  scale,  who,  fiwn  neTer 
eaniprebaiduw  t)M  inuneaaurable  value  of  the  otjects  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  tae  vaat  beneBoenoe  <€  which,  from  their  wealth  and  station,  they 
ara  capable,  Mtu^ly  try  cto^  thjug  howerer  intrinsically  noble  or  sacred,  by 
•OBM  couTMitsonnl  UM  M  fsabioi^  \rj  acme  arbttrary  and  capridoo*  alandard  cr 
elegaoea.    Ia  Enrepean  society,  thia  daaa  of  "Cutuonablea"  m  Domerons.    They 


ooly^^-who  oeeapy  tlie  rani^dag  point  in  the  pe(q»eetiT«  of  socMy,  «b«re  kO 
that  is  (rue,  or  noUe,  or  eetimaUe  in  bnnuui  nature^  M*»  «way  mto  nottuDK 
With  this  oliM*  It  i«  no  matter  what  a  man  doM  with  the 'Ten  Commaadmenti^ 


proiided  bs  krnpa  than  ^  Lord  Obestarfield ;  and,  ia  their  society.  Bean  Brum- 
mal  would  take  prMedenea  of  Dr.  Franklia 

la  a  B^cvt  lately  made  by  Ui»  Agricultural  OommisaiaDar  for  the  enrrey  ot 
this  Oenunonwealth,  I  notioed  a  atatemtait  respecting  some  farmers  in  tbe  owth- 
•ni  pari  al  the  c«ant^  of  Esaes,  who  attempted  to  raise  sun-fiowers  for  the  pur- 
Mse  of  eatrBoUoa  od  fhm  the  seeds,  TSrenty  boshels  to  the  acre  was  tbe 
taigwt  CNp  miaed  by  maj  one.  Sis  bushels  of  Uie  seed  yielded  but  one  oaUim 
•(  oil  worth,  in  the  marut,  ootf'dollar  and  sereoteen  cents  only.  It  surely  re- 
qyirad  DO  giMt  boldneM  t«  «SMrt  that  the  wqierimeiit  did  not  suocsed:— culti- 
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ratkn,  «>»  mm:  pTodoet,  IhrM  pJkcM  of  oil;  nlve,  thrM  ddlan  nd  fflfy 
cent* '. — which  would,  peiliap*,  abmit  halT  rapaj  the  cost  of  Ikbor.  Woe  to  tk« 
fimnatwhoKelnliir  faulepeDdBttoa  t^nnnginii-aovcnt  Ten  timm  woe  to  Am 
pareot*  who  rtml  up  nin-flover  mim  or  Mm-nower  dBogUera, — inslntd  of  mxm 
whuM  baait*  glow  and  bun  with  u  imnKOtal  aaal  to  nin  tlie  nubte  career  of 
umsfalneai  and  Tirtae  which  ■  hsppr  (ortima  huUid  opan  befon  them; — imtaad 
of  daughlon  who  dMriih  Biteh  higj  nulTaa  of  iatj  aa  lift  tham  aven  abova  to 
eiithnaiaam  (cc  graatneaa.  ioto  thoae  loftiar  and  lerana  Fagiooa  wttara  greatneaa 
ciintei  DDt  from  axotemant,  but  ia  nativo,  and  CTer-apnging  and  aver-abidia^ 
Ererv  mo,  whaterar  maj-  b«  hU  erpectatlooa  u  to  forttme,  ooght  tn  b«  m  »dn- 
eated  tbat  he  c*n  nimniit«Dd  •ome  part  of  the  complicatad  macUnaty  of  aodal 
life :  and  eTory  d«i^ter  ought  to  be  ao  edncated  tbat  ibe  can  anawer  the  eUfaiH 
of  hunumitj,  whether  thoae  cUinu  require  the  labor  of  the  bead  ir  the  labcr  of 
thu  liand.  Evorj  daoefater  ought  to  be  so  trained  that  the  can  bear,  with  dif^itf 
aod  adf-snstainiDg  ab^ty,  tboaa  rarolutiana  ia  Portotie'i  wheel,  wbidi  sonietimaa 
brtiiK  Iha  kitchaa  ap  and  torn  the  parlor  down. 

Again ;  we  have  a  natiml,  tamMOeimt  faaiing  of  aelf-reipect,  an  innata  aeoaa 
that,  nmpl/  in  oar  c^iad^  ■■  tanman  bong^  wa  are  worth  aometbing,  and  at 
titled  to  aome  c«nBd«ratk».  Thia  prindpla  conatitutaa  tbe  interior  frama-wtrk 
of  HHue  of  the  virtooa,  veiled,  indeed,  bj  tliM"  own  beantifol  coreriDg.  but  (tin 
iieciHsary  in  order  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  poatnre,  amidat  all  tbe  oTerb«aimg 
citrrenta  and  fbrcea  of  the  workL  There  tbn  feeling  of  aelf-raapaet  aiiata  too 
weakly,  the  irtule  tfeonder  bacomea  limber,  llMcid,  inpotent,  anka  nnder  the 
DKnace  of  oppoaiUoii,  and  eat)  be  fiiohtened  out  of  any  tUog  or  bto  any  thaig. 
On  the  other  band,  when  thia  propeneity  ag^raodiie*  ilaelf,  aod  beoMDea  awoUan 
and  defonned  with  pride,  and  cooceit,  and  mUilerance,  it  ii  a  br  nnre  offeniTe 
niitMuice  than  manjr  of  tboaa  which  the  law  autboriie*  us  to  abate,  summarilj, 
bv  force  and  amu.  Our  political  LDrtitutirait  are  a  rich  aUuTiooi  for  the  growth 
vi  wlf-eateem ;  for,  while  eTerr  body  knowa  that  there  are  the  greataat  dtflier- 
eiices  between  men  ta  nuot  of  honeslj,  of  aUlity,  of  win  to  do  good  and  l«  pro 
mute  right,  yet  oar  raodamental  laws,— and  rightly  too^^rdsio  a  poUtMnl 
equality.  But  what  ia  not  right  is,  tUt  the  political  eqoality  b  tbe  bet  mafaily 
rv^arded,  while  there  ia  a  tenden^  to  disregard  tbe  inteltectoal  and  monl  in- 
•qualitiel.  And  thua  a  bculty,  dedgmd  to  anbserra,  and  capable  of  mbaerrii^ 
tbu  grealaat  good,  engauders  a  low  ambiticai,  and  fills  the  tand  with  the  war- 
wlKKip  at  party  strife. 

These  an  apecimeat  only  oT  a  long  list  of  original  landanciea  ca"  attributes  of 
thd  human  mind,  from  a  more  ftill  eDumentico  and  ezpoaitioa  of  wbidi,  I  nmit, 
on  thia  oocadm,  retialo.  Bat  have  not  enongh  been  referred  to,  to  antlMriM  oa 
to  assert  the  general  doctrine,  that  every  tssdter  ou|^t  to  bare  some  notions, 
eli-ar,  definit«,*aDd  oompreheivUTe,  of  the  manifold  powar^ — the  Tariom  natore,— 
<if' tbe  beings  confided  to  his  bands,  so  that  be  may  repreea  the  redondancy  oTa 
too  luxuriant  growth,  and  nourish  the  feetde  with  his  fostering;  care  t  So  idea 
can  bf>  mure  errooeow  than  that  dutdren  go  to  adwol  to  learn  the  rudim^rta  of 
knowledge  only,  and  not  to  form  dmraeter.  The  diaracter  of  ddldrcB  ia  ahr^a 
liirmh^.  No  pboe^  no  companicn  is  vithont  an  faflneiica  upon  it;  and  at  sdnol 
ii  ii  formed  more  rapidly  tnan  any  where  else.  The  mara  het  ot  the  pwaaneo 
of  so  many  duldren  toijetber.  puts  tbe  aociBl  or  diaaocial  natore  of  each  into 
fi'Tf  id  Bction.  To  be  sent  to  sdinol,  especially  in  the  coonlry,  is  often  aa  great 
«Ti  eToQl  in  a  child's  Ufa,  as  it  is,  in  his  fathe/a,  to  be  sent  to  the  Qaneral  Ooort; 
and  we  all  know  with  what  unwonted  force  all  tUnge  affect  the  mind,  in  new  jriaeea 
and  under  new  orcnmstances.  Every  child,  toc^  when  he  first  goes  to  sdiool, 
understands  that  he  ie  put  upon  Ms  good  behaTtor;  and,  with  man  or  child,  it  is 
a  rery  dedslfe  thing,  and  reaches  deep  into  dutractcr  and  &r  into  fiitarity,  when 
put  upon  his  good  behavior,  to  prove  recreant  Now,  I  ill  !■  i  s  take  dtHdren 
nnder  their  care,  aa  it  were,  (furixjr  the  fint  Barm  dayi  of  tbe  apriog  of  Ufa,  when 
more  can  be  dune  toward  directing  their  growth  and  modifyii^  tbelr  diipod- 
tions,  than  can  be  done  in  years,  at  a  bier  ee * "— ' '-* 


th,u, — withont  a  knowledge  ol     »- -  -  -ii„ — . 
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tbe  life  of  the  mott  faithlbl  teKcber  will  be  onlj  b  Hioc«ttion  ot  well-inteDtionad 
errore.  The  growth  or  decline  of  bU  out  poven  depende  upon  a  ■UidTaat  law. 
There  i*  no  mure  chaDce  in  the  praccsaei  of  tlieir  ^ootb  or  deeaj  thitn  theri   ' 


Uulliplicatiou  Table.  Tbey  rtow  bj  ezerdae,  and  thej  loae  tone  and 
vigor  by  inaction.  AU  the  faculties  hare  their  related  objects,  and  they  grow 
by  i>ciD2  eldted  U>  action  through  the  atusulua  or  iiutrunientijity  of  tbosu  ub- 
jects.  Each  tkculty,  loo,  has  its  own  set  (M'  daaa  of  related  objects ;  and  the 
dtuaes  of  related  objects  dilfer  as  much  from  each  otbor  aa  do  the  correapondiTu: 
&cultie8  which  thej  naturally  excite.  If  any  one  power  or  dealt;,  therefure,  u 
to  bo  strengtbened,  so  as  to  perform  ita  office  witb  facility,  precision,  and  dis- 
pati^  that  identical  faculty, — not  any  other  one, — must  be  exercised.  It  doc* 
not  strenfftbcll  my  left  aim  to  exercise  inj  right ;  and  this  is  juat  as  true  of  the 
powers  cf  the  mind  aa  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  The  whole  pthof  that  saying 
of  Solomon,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  ahould  go,"  nmaists  in  this  principle, 
because  "  to  train"  moani  tc  drill,  to  repeat,  to  do  the  tame  thioff  over  and  over 
wain.— that  is,  to  exircite.  Bolomon  does  not  say,  *  Tdl  a  chQd  the  way  he 
anould  go,  Bod  when  he  la  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  Had  he  said  this, 
we  could  refute  him  doily  by  ten  thousand  liicts.  TTnfortunately,  education 
among  ua,  at  present,  conaiats  too  much  in  telling,  not  in  training,  aa  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachen ;  and,  of  course,  in  Ktanng,  not  in  doing,  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren and  (lupils.  The  Uockmuth's  i^t  arm,  tke  philosopher's  intellect,  the 
phiknthromet'a  benevoleoce,  oU  grow  and  streagtbeD  accondiiK  to  thia  law  nf 
exercise.  Tbe  farmer  morhi  solid  £esh  apoD  his  oittle ;  the  jpu^list  ttriket  Tigqr 
into  hia  arms  and  k^aat ;  tbe  foot-soldier  marehtt  stTenrt£  into  hi»  limbs ;  the 
practical  man  Ihinkt  qoickness  and  judgment  into  his  mind ;  and  tbe  true  Chris- 
tian liatt  his  prayer*  at  love  and  his  thoughts  of  merer,  until  every  man  becomea 
hia  brother.  Our  own  experience  and  obserfation  funiish  us  witb  a  life-full  of 
evidence  attesting  this  piiooiple.  How  did  our  feet  learn  to  wolfa,  our  fingers  to 
write,  our  organs  of  speech  to  utter  an  innumerable  variety  of  sounds  I  By  what 
mcani  doea  ue  musician  pasa  from  coarse  discords  to  perfect  music, — frcm  hob- 
bling and  sboiabljiig  in  his  measure,  to  beeping  time  like  a  chronometer,— from 
a  slow  and  timid  touch  of  keys  or  duwds,  to  such  celerity  of  movement,  that, 
though  bis  will  sends  out  a  thousand  commaods  in  a  minute,  his  nimble  fingers 
obey  (hem  alll  It  is  this  exercise,  this  repetition,  which  gives  to  ju^lers  their 
marvelous  dexteritv.  By  dint  of  practice,  their  motions  become  quicker  than 
our  eyesight,  and  thus  elude  ioBpeclion.  A  knowledge  o[  this  prbciple  solves 
many  of  the  riddles  of  life,  by  afaowing  us  whence  comes  tie  dotnioeeriiig  atreogtb 
of  human  appetites  and  passioDS.  It  comes  from  exerdse, — from  a  long  indul- 
gence of  them  in  thought  and  act, — until  the  offspring  of  aiuful  desire  turn  bock, 
and  feast  upon  the  vitals  of  the  wretch  who  nurtured  them.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  miser  pant  and  raven  (or  gain,  more  and  more,  just  in  proportion  to 
tbe  shiHtness  of  tho  life  during  which  he  can  enjoy  it.  It  is  tbis  which  sends  the 
drunkard  to  pay  doily  tribute  to  bis  own  executioner.  It  is  this  which  scouiges 
back  tho  gambler  lo  the  hell  he  dreads.     , 

It  is  by  this  law  of  exerdse  that  the  percepUve  and  reflective  mtellect, — I 
mean  the  powers  of  obserTing  and  judging, — are  strengthened  I^  therefore,  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  the  action  at  these  powers  is  early  arrested  ;  if  his 
wliole  time  is  engrossed  and  his  whole  energy  drawn  away,  by  other  things  \  or, 
if  he  is  not  supplied  witli  the  proper  objects  or  apparatus  on  which  these  Acui- 
ties can  exert  themselves, — then  the  after-life  of  such  a  child  will  be  crowded 
with  praoticol  errors  and  nmjudgmenCs.  Aa  a  man,  bis  impressions  of  things 
will  be  faint  and  fleeting ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  describe  an  object  as  he  saw 
it,  nor  to  tell  a  story  oa  he  beard  it.  Ifo  hacdcrafUmon  ta  mechanic  ever  bc^ 
cornea  what  we  caU  a  firat-ratlB  workman,  untQ  after  innmnerable  experiments 
and  judgments, — that  is,  rcpetititms,  or  exercises.  And  the  rule  i*  the  some 
even  wiUi  gsoiui  ^t— artisan  ur  artist,  he  must  practice  long  and  sedulously  upon 
lines,  proportions,  reliefs,  before  be  can  become  the  first  scnlplOT  of  the  age,  or 
the  first  bootmaker  in  tbe  city.    The  teacher,  then,  must  o"-*' —  *- ■— 


the  powera  of  his  pupils,  until  he  aecnrea  accuracy  even  in  the  minutest  things 
ho  teaches.  Every  child  con  and  ahuuld  learn  to  judge,  almost  with  mathemati- 
cal exactness,  how  long  on  inch  is  *, — no  matter  if  he  does  not  guesa  witliin  a 


of  it  ttia  first  time.    Whatber  tbe  story  of  Casper  Hanser  be  tnie  or  not,  it  hu 


Die 
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Teriiimilltade,  Mtd  is  thereftre  initrnctire.    It  w&nu  iu  whkt  tbi  general  nnoh 
muat  be,  U  br  k  noa-present&tim  uf  tbeir  related  objects,  tbe  fkcnltici  cdTa  child 

■re  not  brought  into  uxeriMe.    We  meet  with  peraoo*  avery  dBj  who,  in  " 

.. _,.!._  ,__..■ n T. ^    Thisha™ 


til  Bome  one  or  more  or  the  rBCnlUei,  are  Cuper  Haunen.    Thi«  na)q]eiii,  almoat 

— 'Tenslly,  Qot  through  toy  ofttural  defect,  but  because  paront*  aad  teadien 

e  been  iguoraot,  eiuieT  of  the  poiren  to  be  exerciied,  or  of  the  related  ol^ecti 


of  tlie  teacher ;  Tor,  bf  contiDuing  to  eiercue  the  Mine  &cultj,  I  do  D'  .... 
moDotonoui  repetitien  of  tbe  uuae  action,  nor  a  perpetual  preteatAtiaD  of  the 
lamc  object  or  idea.  Such  a  course  would  toon  cloj  and  di^uit,  and  thus  ter- 
tmuale  all  eSbrt  in  that  direction.  Would  a  child  ever  leam  to  dance,  if  tliera 
Were  but  me  fi^re ;  ih'  to  mu,  if  there  were  but  ooe  tune  I  14'ature,  (donee. 
art,  offer  a  boundteM  varietf  of  objects  nod  processes,  adapted  to  quidcen  lutd 
employ  each  of  tbe  {unities.  These  resources  tbe  teacher  should  We  &t  his 
coDunand,  and  sbouU  make  use  of  them,  in  tbe  order,  and  for  the  period,  Ibat 
each  particular  case  may  require.  Look  into  the  shopa  of  our  Ingenious  artisans 
and  mechanics,  and  see  their  ihining  rovrs  of  tools, — bundreds  In  number, — but 
each  adapted  to  some  particular  process  In  their  curious  art.  Look  into  the  shop 
ot  hot  of  a  savage,  ao  lodiaii  mechsnic,  and  ;ou  will  find  his  chest  of  tools  com- 
posed of  *  single  jack-knife  I  So  with  our  teachers.  Some  of  them  have  appa- 
ratus, diagram,  diort,  mode] ;  tber  have  anecdote,  eiHgram,  narrative  hislory,  br 
Vhicb  to  illustrate  ever^  branch  of  studj,  and  to  fit  every  variety  of  disposi- 
tiua ;  vhire  the  main  resourM  of  others,  foe  all  atodies,  br  all  age^  and  for  all 
disposItloDS,  is — the  rod  I 

Again ;  a  child  most  Dot  only  be  exercised  into  cc^rectness  of  obaervaticn, 
comporisMi,  aod  judgment,  but  into  accuracy  in  tbe  narration  or  description  of 
what  be  has  seen,  heard,  thought,  or  felt,  so  that,  vhatever  thoughts,  emotions, 
memories  are  vithin  hhn,  he  con  present  them  all  to  others  In  exact  and  lumi- 
nous wordsL  Dr.  JohnsoD  said,  "  Accustom  your  children  constautly  to  tl:ds :  if  a 
thing  happened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  paa^  bat  inatanUy  check  them.  You  do  not  know  where 
deviation  from  the  truth  wiU  end.'  Every  man  who  sees  effects  in  causes,  will 
fully  coDcor  with  tho  Doctor  In  regard  to  the  value  of  such  a  habit  of  accuracy 
as  is  here  implied.  If,  in  tha  uarratioa  of  an  event,  or  in  the  recitation  of  a  tea- 
ton,  a  child  la  permitted  U>  begin  at  the  last  end  of  it,  and  to  scatter  the  middle 
about  promiscuously,  depend  upon  it,  if  that  diUd,  after  growing  up,  ia  called 
into  court  as  a  witness,  somebody  will  suffer  in  fortime,  m  reputation,  or  perbaps 
in  life.  When  jractlclng;  at  tbe  bar,  I  was  ones  engaged  in  an  important  case  of 
shiiider,  where  tiie  whole  quettion  of  the  Innocence  or  gaQt  of  the  defendant 
turned  upon  the  point  whether,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  seen  out  of  one  win- 
dow or  out  of  another ;  and  the  stupid  witness  first  swore  that  it  was  one 
window,  then  another  window,  and  U  last,  thought  it  might  be  a  door;  and 
doabtleu,  he  coold  have  been  made  to  swear  that  he  saw  him  through  the  sky- 
light. Would  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  accural,  in  observation  and 
statement,  take  one  of  those  cases  which  so  frequently  occur  in  our  conrts  of 
law,  where  a  doien  witneaaei, — all  hmest, — swear  one  way,  and  another  dozen, — 
equally  tuoeit, — counter-awear;  and  contrast  it  with  ■  caae,  which  so  rarely 
occurs,  where  a  witness,  wbcae  mind,  like  a  copyii^  madiine,  bavii^  token  an 
exact  impression  of  whatever  it  has  seen  w  heard,  attests  to  complicated  fkcts, 
in  a  manner  so  orderly,  luminoua,  natural,— giving  to  each,  time,  locality,  propor- 
tiun.  tliat  when  he  hai  finished,  every  audited', — -bench,  bar,  spectatcs^ — all  feel 
as  though  thev  had  been  persMially  present  and  witnessed  the  iriiole  transac- 
tion. Now,  althoo^  something  of  this  depeods,  unqnestionablv,  upitt  soundnesa 
in  physical  and  mental  organization,  yet  a  vast  portion  of  it  ts  referable  to  tbe 
early  observation  or  n^a^  on  the  part  of  t«adier  or  parent,  of  the  law  ve  are 
considering. 

There  ia  ancAher  pdnt,  too,  whldi  tbe  teadier  sbotild  regard^  sspedollr  where 
.1 ••  _  .^,._    .  _  .  .  .  .   ■  .       ■    ..     ..  )jj,J(,(g_    ■^u  , 


ool^  s  anutU  portico  of  aoa-mge  is  apw^riated  to  school  attendKOCe. 
daing  the  Acuities  for  the  Tjnrpeae  of  BtreogtbeninB  them,  the  greatest  amount 
of  oaeful  knowlei^  shoula  b«  eanununkated.    Tm  bcnltles  may  be  exercised 
md  atretigthened  m acqolriiigUMftil  or  oseleis knowledge.    Afen^flraifaaM- 
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iDMon  ratj  eiemia  and  itrengtheo  the  tnunclc*  of  fait  body,  b;  jntching  nr  roll- 
tug  IJmberB  or  atOD6«  bflckwd  and  forvvd;  but,  by  auTertuig  the  avne  tna- 
teiiab  into  a  bouae  or  >  fence,  he  rnKjat  oocegaio  (trengtb  ■nddogood.  Etetj 
teacher,  at  the  tame  time  that  be  eierdae*  the  faciiltie*  of  bU  pupils,  ought  to 
impart  the  gronteit  uuauat  of  valuable  knowledge ;  and  be  ahould  always  be 
aboTe  the  tamptatioD  of  keeping  a  pupil  in  a  lower  departmeut  of  studv,  be- 
auH  he  hinuolf  doe*  not  undentanti  tbe  higher ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  ui'  pre- 
maturely carrying  hn  papil  into  a  higher  depftrtmant,  baeauM  of  hu  own  igno- 
noce  of  Uie  tower,  Suppoaa  a  bright  boy,  for  initaoce,  to  ba  (tudying  aiithmetic 
and  gei^aphf ,  at  achooL  Now,  arithmetie  cannot  be  taught  unlaw  it  is  under- 
itood;  but,  with  the  help  of  an  atbu,  and  a  text-book  wb*we  margiD  is  all  covered 
with  queitima,  the  bouMMt  of  teaching  geography  may  be  set  up  on  a  very 
alender  ea^utal  of  knovledge.  And  hae  a  teaoier  wbo  ii  obliged  to  be  very 
aconoducal  of  hi«  arithmetic,  would  be  tempt«d  to  keep  hia  pupil  upon  all  the 
•mall  towiu,  and  tiuy  rirer^  and  dot*  <rf  iukkU  in  the  nogrt^y,  in  order  to 
delay  him,  and  gain  time,— like  tbe  offleen  of  thoie  bank*  wbow  ipecte  rmu 
low,  who  ieek  to  pay  off  IbMr  creditor*  in  omt^  bccauM  it  take*  so  kng  to  count 
the  copper.  Erery  teaciter  oo^t  to  know  tmIIt  mora  than  he  is  required  to 
teach,  ao  that  he  may  be  fumuhed,  on  erery  •ubjeet,  with  oopioui  illustnttitm 
and  iDstructiTa  anocdote ;  and  so  that  the  pi^ils  may  be  disabused  of  the  notion, 
they  are  so  apt  to  acquire,  that  they  carry  all  Imowledge  in  their  satchels 
Erery  teacher  dionld  be  posaessed  of  a  fiwulty  at  ex^tanatian, — a  tact  in  dis- 
cerning and  solTii^  difficulties, — not  to  be  used  loo  often,  for  then  it  would 
■apersede  the  effort  it  should  encourage, — bat  when  it  is  used,  to  be  quick  and 
•ore  a*  a  telescope,  bringing  distant  objects  near,  and  making  obscure  ones  dis- 
tincL  In  tfae  important,  but  groaalj  Delected  and  abused  exercise  of  reading, 
for  instanoe,  eTeir  new  foet.  every  new  idea,  is  hsim  to  the  child ;  and,  did  he 
fnlly  underataod  it,  he  wonld  be  as  eager  to  learn  it,  as  we  are  to  learn  what  i* 
ntiBt  la  n*.  But  bow,  think  you,  should  we  be  vexed,  if  our  nevs-tKioger  spoke 
every  third  word  in  a  foreign  buiguaga ;  or  gave  ua  only  a  Peonaylvaoia  news- 
paper printed  in  Oemuin,  when  wa  wanted  to  know  how  their  votes  stood  in  an 
election  for  Preaidentt  Whatever  words  a  child  does  not  understand,  in  hil 
reading  lesson,  are,  to  him,  wotdi  in  a  foreign  Unguage;  end  they  must  be  trans- 
lated into  his  own  laoguua  before  be  can  take  any  iatoreit  in  them.  But  if; 
inatead  of  being  translated  into  hia  language,  they  are  left  unnoticed,  or  are 
translated  into  another  foreign  language  swl, — that  is,  into  other  words  or  plinues 
of  which  he  is  ignorant, — tben,  the  diild,  ""*■>"*  of  delightful  and  instructive 
ideas,  gets  empty  words,  mere  sounds,  atmospheric  vibratims  only.  In  Dr. 
jdmaon's  Dictiooary,  the  word  "  Het-ieorli'  is  defli»ad  to  be  "  any  tmng  reticu- 
lated or  decussated,  with  interstices  between  llie  intereeetioo*."  Now  who^ 
ignorant  of  tbe  meaning  of  the  wcrd  "net-worf  before,  would  understand  it 
any  better  by  being  told,  that  it  is  "  any  thing  reticolated  or  decuasaled,  with 


_.  .  .  between  tbeintersecttonsr  Nor  wmdd  he  be  mnch  enligfatened  it  ai 
looking  further,  he  found  that  the  same  author  had  given  tbe  fdlowing  defini- 
tions of  the  defining  vt^da : — "  reticulated,"  'fonud  tdth  intmiilial  vaeuilut ;" 
— "  decussated,"  "  inttnecied  at  aeuii  angjet  /" — "  interatice,"  '  maee  btiueen  oiu 
thing  and  aiutlAar:" — " intersectiiMi,"  "pobii  ahere  lituienu  eauh  oilier"  If  this 
is  not,  as  Milton  says,  "dark  with  excess  of  brj^l,"  it  is,  at  least,  "dnrknasa  visi- 
bte."  A  few  years  since,  a  geography  was  published  in  this  St^e, — the  preface 
of  wfaich  boasted  of  its  adaptatioo  to  tbe  capacities  of  children, — and,  on  the 
second  page,  there  wta  this  deAoition  of  the  wonts  "lenitb  and  nadir:" — "leoith 
and  nadir,  two  Arabic  words  mporli»g  thtir  mm  nmiJUation."  A  few  year* 
since,  an  English  traveler  and  book-maker,  who  called  biiuself  Tlumias  Ashe,  Esq, 
Ttsiled  the  Big  Bone  liek*,  in  Klentncky,  where  he  found  the  remain*  of  the 
mammoth,  >»  great  abuitdaiKe,  and  whence  he  conied  away  several  wagoo-load* 
of  bodes.  In  describins  the  size  of  oDe  of  the  ihoulder-Uades  (rf  that  animal,  he 
says,  it  "was  (^mU  at  large  at  a  trtai/iul-labit r"  A  child's  mind  may  be  dark 
and  ignorant  before,  but,  under  such  exphuatioii  as  these,  darkness  will  couu- 
late,  and  igncrance  be  aeisled  in  hermetically.  Lot  a  school  be  ao  conducted  but 
for  one  season,  and  all  life  wilt  be  abstracted  &om  it ;  and  it  will  beoome  the 
ftiBtal  duty  id  the  adtool  committee,  at  its  close  to  attend  a  pott-morlim  e» 
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amiiutioa  <tf  tbe  children. — irithout  tjeo  the  meliDciKdj  ntbfactioo  of  iMlMTing 
tlwt  acitace  irill  be  benefited  bj  tlie  borrore  of  the  duMetioL 

Every  t«*dier  ihoald  betompeleDt  toMmacvoof  the  bedtb  irfhie  pupQe, — 
tiot  nwrsl;  lor  Uw  porpoMofrc^fOlmtinK  tbeteinper»tDn4rftbe«cboo1-nMii].uid, 
of  ooane,  the  trwuitioa  wbkb  the  nAciMn  must  underRi],  oa  ebtering  or  leaving 
it, — thoagh  thie  b  of  do  enwll  importuice, — bat  lo  ^t,  h  occauoD  ollen.  ha 
our  incakmte  a  knowledge  of  aome  at  the  leading  cooditiotu  upon  vhkh  health 
and  life  depend.  I  av,  Lit  Tear,  hi  the  public  town  k^iooI  of  fforthainptan, — 
nndGr  tbe  care  of  Mr.  R  U.  Hubbard,— more  thu  a  hundred  boja,  Irrim  ten  ot 
eleven  to  flfteo  or  Hiteen  vean  of  an,  who  pouited  oat  the  place  and  gave  the 
name  iif  all  tbe  pnncipal  booee  in  tbeir  bodiee,  u  wall  aa  an  analomiat  wonld 
have  dona ;  who  ex|dauiad  the  phraiologkBl  pnManea  of  tbe  drcnlatkn  of  the 
bkiod  pnd  the  aUmentalioa  of  fitad,  and  deacnbed  the  potnbctive  aetiou  of  ar- 
dent ipbita  upon  tbe  d«lieal«  iimee  of  the  atomadL  How  audi  boya  have  a 
duince,  nay,  a  certaoity,  of  far  loi^[er  Uflt  and  tut  better  health,  than  the;  would 
othcnTiMbBve;  nod  aa  they  grow  up,  Hmj  will  be  fiu-  lege  eaeiW  tempted  to 
emulate  either  of  the  three  oodmer  g^aoe^ — Gin,  Sveaiing,  and  Tobacco. 

Bat  1  muit  pan  by  other  ocoaiaeration^  reapectfaig  the  growth  and  invigora- 
tioD  of  the  inWllMtual  bcuHie^  and  the  rlamni  of  inbjaela  npoa  whidi  they 
riujuld  be  employed.  I  haaten  to  the  oonaidflration  of  another  to^nc,  iocalcuMdy 
more  important. 

Tbe  moral  (acnltiea  increaae  or  deelioe,  atreDgtben  or  laoguiah.  by  tbe  aama 
law  of  eierdM.  In  le^slating  lor  men,  aeliam  are  maiolj  regarded ;  but  in  the 
education  ot  diildren,  motivti  art  nay  thing,  MOTlvn  ab>  etibt  thiho.  All, 
tbia  aide  of  the  motive,  ii  mere  meduminn,  and  It  mattera  not  whether  it  ba 
done  bv  tbe  band,  («  by  a  crank.  Iliere  waa  profoond  philcaophr  in  the  old 
theolo^cal  notion,  that  iriioever  made  •  league  with  the  devil,  in  or<Ier  to  gratij^ 
a  posnm  through  hia  help,  became  the  deviTi  property  afterward.  Jjid  to, 
when  a  teadier  atimulatet  a  child  to  tbe  perfivtuatice  of  actiraia,  eztemallv  right, 
W  appealing  to  motive*  iDtriniically  wrong,  he  aella  that  diild  into  bondage  to 
the  wrong  motive.  Some  parenta,  finding  a  deaire  oF  Inxurtinu  food  a  stronger 
motive-power  in  their  children  than  any  other,  aeeompliali  every  thing  throu^ 
ita  meona.  Tlwy  hire  them  to  go  to  achotd  and  learn,  to  go  to  church  and  re- 
member the  text,  and  to  behave  well  before  company,  by  a  praniae  of  daiatiee. 
Every  repetition  of  thia  euleeblea  the  aentiment  of  duty,  tnrou^  iU  ioaction, 
while  it  increase!  the  deaire  for  detieadea,  by  ita  eierciM  ;  and  aa  tbey  aucceaa- 
ively  come  into  competitiin  aflerward,  the  vVtne  will  ba  found  to  have  beaooa 
weaker,  and  the  appetite  atronger.  Sndi  par«nla  touch  tbe  wrong  pur  ot 
nervaa, — the  aenau^  inatoad  of  tbe  moral,  tlie  beatial  inatead  of  tbe  divine. 
Theae  aplinga  of  action  lie  at  the  very  estremea  of  human  nature, — one  claaa 
down  amoDg  the  brutea,  the  other  up  among  the  aeraplmn.  When  n  cfaBd,  ao 
educated,  becomea  a  man,  and  circumatancoa  make  him  the  truatee  co'  fidudary 
i^  the  friendleaa  and  unprotected,  and  he  roba  the  widow  and  orplian  to  obtain 
the  mcana  of  luxioy  or  voluptaoumeas,  we  exclaim,  '  Poor  human  nature,"  and 
are  ready  to  apprant  a  Faat ;  when  the  truth  ia,  he  «u  edocated  to  be  a  knar* 
tmder  that  very  temptation.  Were  a  auiveon  to  operate  upon  a  human  body 
with  u  little  knowledge  of  hia  aubject  aa  tbia,  and  whip  round  hi*  douUe-edged 
knife  where  the  vital  parta  lie  thickeat,  be  would  be  tried  la  manalaughter  at 
the  next  court,  and  deaerrc  convtctioo. 

Take  another  example  ;r— and  I  inatance  one  of  the  motive-foreea  which,  far  the 


only  a  modarate  tovo  of  lesming,  but  lui  ioordinate  paaaion  for  praile  and  place; 
and  we  therefore  nllure  him  to  atudy  by  the  eatieement*  of  precodenta  and  ap- 
pUuae.  If  be  will  eurpBM  all  hia  fellows,  we  advance  him  to  the  poet,  and  dg< 
oaliie  liim  with  tbe  badges  of  diatinctioo,  and  never  aoffer  tbe  airen  <ur  flattoy 
to  cease  the  endumtmenta  of  her  song.    If  be  ever  has  any  eompaanonate  mi»- 

erinqa  in  regard  to  the  effect  whidi  hia  own  promotion  may  hive  upon  hia  I«m 
iltmnt,  though  not  leaa  meritfrious  fellow-pupSa,  then  we  seek  to  withdraw  hit 
th^iighu  from  till*  virtuous  channel,  and  to  turn  them  to  tbe  aelSdi  otmtemEJik- 
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^Mupan  in  hi*  ear,  that  that  pleasure  u  disbcooraUe  whidi  pvet  pain  to  tb« 
<m-—f "' ;  tlien  we  daizla  him  with  the  gorgeoua  Tiaoa  of  triiumJial  licioon  and 
apj^ndio^  multHode* ;— and  wberi,  id  after-life,  tfaia  vietiio  iH  false  bflueocet 
desert*  a  rightemi*  cause  because  it  is  dediniog,  and  jotDs  an  oorif^teoiu  «w 
beoHiso  it  is  [ihnperiiig,  and  sets  bis  name  io  hiatoTT's  pillory,  to  be  scoffed  and 
jeered  at  for  ages,  then  we  pour  out  laioentatkiM,  in  prose  aitd  verse,  OTer  tb« 
mcral  midde  1  And  jet,  by  such  a  course  of  aducKtMO,  be  WM  prepared  be- 
toehand,  like  a  akiUAiUj  organlied  machine,  to  proT«  a  traitor  amf  an  epoatM* 
ftt  that  TDtj  coqjUDcture.  No  doubt,  a  eolleg*4)0]r  will  learn  more  Ctreek  and 
I^tiu  if  it  is  generally  tatderstood  that  cnUege-booDrs  are  to  be  mainly  awarded 
tv  pendency  in  those  langoagss ;  bat  what  care  we  thon^  a  man  can  qw^ 
o  laogtMvea,  or  dreams  in  Hebrew  at  Sanaoit,  beoanse  of  Ihdr  fiuuiUaritf, 


deaf 'wlien  the  vojoe  of  truth  and  duty  utlere  tbeir  bdy  m 
mso  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a  ronsnoiisnui,  of  brotherhood  tor  the  wh<de  human 
race.  We  want  men  who  will  iiutmct  the  izocrant, — not  delude  them ;  who 
will  BDocor  the  weak,— -not  prey  upon  them.  We  want  men  who  will  fly  to  the 
moral  breadi  when  die  waters  of  desolatico  are  pooriiu;  in,  and  who  will  itaud 
there,  and,  if  need  be,  die  there, — afplause  or  no  appUuseL  So  doabt,  every 
ooe  is  boQDd  to  take  watcbftil  oare  of  that  porlioii  of  his  hapfdness  whidt  rig^t* 
(tally  depends  upon  (be  good  opinioD  of  others ;  but  beli»e  any  tendier  attempt* 
to  Mcare  tlte  profimeiM?  of  lus  pupils  by  inflaming  thwr  lore  of  praise  and  plnc^ 
onglit  be  not  t«  bi^mu,  with  cMiNst  and  prolc^ed  enlrMtj,  to  every  hi|^ 
santimentl  sod  even  them,  shoold  he  fUl  of  anmaaig  a  de^a  fir  imporeman^ 
would  it  not  be  better  to  abaodott  a  pupil  to  mediocri^,  or  even  iutgniflcance, 

tmn  to  inaore  him  the  highest  emioence  by  awakening  ai       

boaomt    It  is  infinitely  better  lor  an; ' —  ' '  - 

to  have  a  paHiomait  or  a  ccogress  oi 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  Tootti  developments.  Igiwmue  may  ^ipeal  to  a 
wrong  motive,  and  thus  give  incrdionte  strength  to  an  inferior  sentiment^  while 
bcnestly  in  quest  of  a  right  action.  For  a  few  time%  perhaps  even  for  a  few 
years,  the  appeal  may  be  sncceMful ;  but,  by-and-b;,  the  in&nor  sentiment,  or 
propensity,  will  gain  predominance,  al>d  usurp  the  throoe,  and  rule  by  virtue  of 
lie  own  might. 

8a,  too,  a  train  of  circumstances  may  be  prepared,  or  a  ^stem  of  government 
adimtad,  desired  by  their  author  for  good,  yet  productive    ' 
-r  £.i; —     Suppose  •  teadier  attempts  to  secure  obedien 

ill  la<^  the  energy  w  the  talent  requisite  lot     ....    _  . . . 

le  necessity  of  the  case,  there  are  two  noatile  parties  in  that  sdiod, — 
the  teacher  with  his  government  to  majntaini  the  pupils  with  their  various  sod 
aver^pripging  desires  to  gratify,  in  defiance  of  that  govamment.  Not  ndy  will 
there  be  revolts  and  mutinies,  revolutions  and  oountai^revoluticos  in  such  a 
■cfaool,  bat,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  because  of  its  meaunesa  and  hmwweit  there 
win  ba  geMrated  a  monl  pestUeuoe  of  deceptii»  and  tiiekerj.  The  bddest 
fitUt, — those  already  too  hold  and  fbol-bardy, — will  Weak  out  mto  open  rebell- 
ioo,  Bttd  thus  begin  to  qtialily  themselves  to  become,  in  after-life,  viidatcn  and 
ecntemnaraof  the  lawiof  toeiet;;  while  those  who  are  already  prate  to  ceo- 
wMlanmt  and  pmtij,  will  dtarpen  tbeir  wit*  tot  deceptkn;  ther  wtU  pretend 
to  be  saynv  «r  doing  one  thing  when  saying  or  dcdng  another ;  they  will  sever 
the  oaonectuo  between  toof^e  and  heart;  dur  wul  make  Uie  evea,  the  bee, 
■id  dl  the  oigans  that  oontnbate  to  the  natural  language  belie  the  thonghta; 
and,  b  fine,  wQl  turn  the  vhiie  body  into  an  instmment  <rf  dJssininiatlim.  Sueh 
diildran,  under  nidi  management,  are  averj  day  preparii^  to  become, — not  tnea 
of  franlmess,  of  if^enuousneas,  of  a  beautiful  transpareocy  of  disposition, — but 
aapper*  and  miners  of  diaracter, — men  oocompUshmg  all  their  ends  by  strata- 
gam  and  ambush,  and  as  fall  of  guile  as  the  first  serpent.  Who  of  us  has  not 
aeea  aome  individnal  so  sseretive  and  guileful  as  to  be  impervious  to  seoood' 
^f^  «r  even  to  the  boasted  visioD  of  animal  magnetism  I  I  cannot  but  believa 
Vat  moat  of  those  hateful  specimens  of  dopUdty,— 1  might  rather  say,  tt  tripU 
dty,  or  nidtiplieity,— which  we  sometimes  encounter  in  aodet^,  had  their  origin 
ki  the  attempt*  made  in  early  lib  to  avade  oommanda  inJudicMaaly  grren,  ur  not 
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enfcnwd  wImii  ^ta.  If  my  thkig  ferUitiag  to  tb«  MltMUiMi  of  cUUran  d*- 
mutdi  dud-fltkin.  prudence,  wudom,  it  u  the  otiuiMnd*  irhidi  wa  impMa  vpoa 
them.  In  nn  nwi  on^t  a  ooDimuid  ever  to  be  uuml  to  >  child  vitbout  k  mcnl 
oorUuntT  either  thitt  it  will  ba  rolunlanly  obeyed,  or,  if  reilated,  tbct  it  cao  ba 
enforooJ ;  beeaow  ilinbedieiKe  to  (uperion,  vha  Maod  at  fint  in  tbe  plaoa  of 
the  child'*  coD«cieiice.  preparee  tbe  waj  far  disobedieiicii  to  coMcieDca  UmU, 
whea  that  bculty  ii  dereloped.  Hence  the  necewity  of  di>aimi«atiBR,  u  ft 
preiimitiary,  between  what  a  diild  will  6%  er  can  be  made  to  dt^  and  tbs  ont- 
tnuy.  Hence,  when  diaebedieDe«  is  apprdwaded,  tbe  inae  iboald  be  tried 
mtlieron  a  case  of  prtMbiUoa  than  of  injonctioii,  benuae  addtdcaobe  deteiTed 
when  he  ouuiot  be  compelled.  Heooa,  alaot  tbe  Dcoanity  of  diMiinuialkig  be- 
tween what  a  ehild  haa  tbe  monl  power  to  do^  and  iriiat  it  i»  la  Taio  to  o^Mct 
from  him.  Take  a  cUhl  who  haa  been  bron^  Bp  hurariotuly,  iDdnlgiatly,  aalf- 
bbly,  and  commaBd  him,  m  the  Snt  ia«t«DM,  to  inenr  aocne  great  aatrtfioe  fir  a 
mere  rtraiiger,  or  (or  Mine  object  whkk  be  nehher  nDderatanda  nor  Talnee,  and 
dimbedioDce  ig  as  certain  m  loofr  days  fa  the  mUdle  of  Jnae;— I  meaa  the  dia- 
obedience  of  the  spirit,  fcr  fcar,  perhaps,  auy  aecore  tbe  perfarmaooe  <^tbe  ovt- 
vard  sot  Such  a  diild  knows  nothm^  of  the  in^olslona  of  oonaeience,  of  the 
joyful  emotions  that  Idap  op  in  tbe  h^rt  nflM'  tlfe  perbnnanee  of  k  geaeran 
deed ;  and  it  is  as  abmrd  to  pnt  tueb  a  weight  of  aelf-deaial  upon  hia  beoeto* 
lenee,  tbe  first  time,  as  tt  wontd  be  to  pat  a  camel's  load  npcn  bis  dioiildms. 
Btteb  a  child  is  deeper  diseased.  He  is  a  moral  paralytic  la  regard  to  aO 
beneToUot  exertion  and  saoiflce,  he  iaasweakaaaninhnt;  and  ho  can  be  ra- 
M*eredaodstreogtiMned  toTwtDDasres^tMnaeBlybydegfwai.  Wbalsboold 
we  tUnk  of  a  physician,  who^  the  first  time  Us  patient  esMrged  from  a  sick 
chamber, — palhd.  emaciated,  tottering, — Aoold  preecribe  a  matdi  at  wrestling, 
or  tile  ranmog;  of  race*  1  Tot  this  woold  be  only  a  parallel  to  the  mod*  n 
wbich  selfish  or  vicious  children  are  often  treal«d ;  nay,  aome  persois  prepare  or 
select  tbe  moat  difflcolt  case^ — cases  requiring  great  geneniaity  or  monJ  intre- 
pidity.— by  whidh  to  break  new  begumera  int«  tfie  wtA  of  beoeydetice  or  doty. 
If,  by  a  bad  education,  a  diild  Ins  lost  aU  geMrons  aOsotloDs  (fbr  no  child  w 
bom  witbont  them) ;  if  he  noTer  shares  Us  books  or  divides  his  luxuries  with  Us 
playmates ;  if  he  hides  his  playthings  at  the  ^^anach  of  his  Uttle  vidtora ;  if  Us 
eye  never  kindle*  at  the  redtal  <tf  a  magnaumoos  d«ed,=-Hif  course  I  mean  cue 
tbe  magnanimity  of  whicb  be  can  comprehend, — then  be  can  be  wen  back  to 
^imln.r»  ud  justice  ooly  hf  Uborious  processes,  and  in  almost  imperceptiUe 
degrees  In  every  oaDVereatkn  before  sudi  children,  generoei^  and  aalMenial 
should  be  spiAen  of  with  a  fervor  of  admintion  and  a  gu>w  of  sympathy.  Stories 
sbosld  be  told  or  read  before  them,  in  which  tbe  principal  actors  are  dgnalisad 

"  ■'  '  ■  led  that  no  element  of 

■e  firmly  £ulenod  upon 
hero  or  heroine,  thea  tbe  social,  amiable,  ukl  elevatsd  sentiments  vbidi  ara 
defldeiit  ia  the  children  themselves,  should  be  developed  in  tbe  actors  or  charao- 
ters  whom  thay  have  been  led  to  admire.  A.  child  may  be  led  to  admire  quali- 
ties on  Bcoouat  of  thMT  relationships  and  assodatiiHis,  when  be  would  be  uldi^ 
ferent  to  them  if  presented  eeparatelr.  IfaduM  is  selfish,  the  oocaeiaii  lor  kind 
acts  should  be  prepared,  where  all  Uie  Mcompanitoent*  are  agreeable.  As  tha 
sentiment  of  benevolence  gains  tone  and  stiw^th,  and  b^ins  to  riialiie  fame  of 
tboee  siqaiiite  gratifications  which  Ood,  l^  its  very  coDstitutlon,  has  amwiod  to 

u _-„  tk..»  i.i-  o^coUaleral  indnoements  be  weakened,  and  tha  experi- 

e  positive  character  of  virtue.  In  this  way,  a  diild  so 
gciiua  wui  eDF»iu  ■■  w  be  grieved  even  at  the  enjirrment  of  otben^  Biav  be 
woo.  at  last,  to  seek  Icr  deligU  in  offices  of  humanity  and  self-swviBoe.  iWe 
is  always  an  avenue  through  which  a  child's  mind  can  be  reached ;  the  fiulures 
come  from  our  wsnt  of  perseverance  and  sagadtj  in  seekiiig  it.  We  must  treat 
mmn)  more  as  we  treat  physical  diitempM*.  Week  after  week  the  mother  ula 
by  tbe  ock-bed,  sad  welcomes  foitiitf  utd  vigiU;  faer  watdifulneia  snirounds 
her  child,  end  with  all  the  means  and  appliancea  that  wealth  or  Mfe  can  oom- 
mand,  she  strives  to  bar  up  every  avenue  through  which  death  can  ajHircaeii 
him.  Did  mothers  care  as  much  for  the  virtues  and  moral  habits  aa  nr  tlw 
health  and  life  of  their  oCbpring,  would  tiiey  not  be  as  patient,  as  hopefol,  aikd 
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a*  Iob^^iiShjiw  in  admiiiiitaniig  MtidrtB  nd  ramed?  to  ■  child  vbo  jb  tnoiaUy, 
H  to  on*  who  u  phj«e*U^,  dwiiwrt  I 

!■  it  not  in  Um  ««f  abore  daacntwd,— «ft«r  k  ^oriy  brigfatemug  twilight  uT 
^«A«.  periapaof  moDlhi,— th*t  theocnli»t.«t  l>rt,lett  in  tin  lightuf  tha  marid- 
JHi  •on  upon  tbe  coodiad  eya  I  Ii  K  not  ia  Uut  way,  tlwt  the  couTaleaooit  of 
ft  ftfsrad  bed  Uranew^  from  a  nuaanrmi  pittance  oi  tbo  irsakBat  nutritira,  to 
that  aodacioiw  iwlth  •which  ■pw  at  all  rwtrainU  npon  appetite,  whelher  u  to 
qnamitT  a(  quali^  I  Fcr  Umm  bcalini*  mF  the  diacaaed  eje  or  bod;r,  we  d*- 
tnaad  the  prolMiiEaalikill  and  mUmmu  nan,  educated  and  tntned  tothowork; 
a^,  if  any  innNntci  or  empirio  wantooly  tampen  with  eye  or  life,  the  kijujed 
paW  aecutea  him,  the  offioen  of  tiie  law  arrest  him,  the  joron  upon  their  ntha 
coDTKt  him,  the  Jodgei  paM  MOtoooe,  aiMl  the  ifaeriff  oieeutei  IBe  mandalea  nt 
the  law  ;-~-while  parties  officaia,  jarori)  judge*,  Hid  ■heri^  with  one  ccnwot, 
emjdoy  taaAeu  to  direct  and  tram  the  godlike  facultiea  of  their  chUdreo,  who 
■MTSr  had  wie  hooi:  of  ipeoial  Mudy,  who  never  received  one  leeion  of  special 
BMtnKtiai^  to  At  tbsm  for  tbMruouuUimt  dntieft 

I(  than,  thri  hnmnai  nf  ninnaHiin  in  all  i(e  depaitmenti,  be  «o  TeapoDsibte ;  if 
there  be  rath  IkbilitT  to  aatite  and  attengthen  laj  one  boulty  of  the  opening 
mind,  tnrteadof  it««ot«9oai*t;  if  theiobe  anohda^er  of  promoting  animal  and 


fxiag,  with  the  right  preaaor^  at  the  right  time. 

"n^te  ia  a  terriUe  dueaae  that  eometimea  alSda  indivjdoab,  by 
■nuacJea  of  the  body  leem  to  be  imfiwtaiied  fima  tbe  ralitiooa  of  t 


•elfiah  propeniities  into  command  overaodal  and  moral  wntimeiitii  if  it 
eaay  fbr'an  nnakillAit  hand  to  adjoat  oroortuaity  to  temotatioa  ia  aueh  a  way 
that  the  eipoaed  are  afanoat  certam  to  bU ;  if  it  be  a  work  c^  anch  delicacy  and 
difficulty  to  reclaim  thoae  who  have  wandered ;  it,  in  fine,  one,  not  deerdy  oon- 
verwint  with  the  boman  khiI,  with  all  iU  variouj  bicoltiaa  and  propenaitiea,  and 
wltii  all  tbe  drcnmatancei  and  otgeda  wkiiA  natvally  excite  uimd  to  activity, 
b  in  iocanpanbly  f^reater  danger  of  touddnK  tlie  wraig  apring  of  action,  thui 
one  unacquainted  with  muaio  ia  of  touching  the  wrong  key  or  c£crd  of  the  moat 
otnnplicated  mnaical  initrament, — then,  ooght  not  every  one  of  thoM  who  are 
Butalled  into  the  Mcred  office  of  teaser,  to  be  '  a  warkmon  who  needatb  not  to 
be  aahamedr    Bnrely,  titey  itionld  know,  be&rehand,  how  to  tonch  tlie  right 

which  aUtU 

0  be  refaateoad ;  ao  that  a  wrung 
poir  of  nuudea  la  attached  to  every  volition.  In  audi  a  caae,  the  afflicted  petieat 
never  does  (he  thing  he  uitends  to  do.  If  he  would  walk  f«wBrd.  Im  will  starts 
the  WTOi^  pair  of  miuclot,  and  be  walki  backward.  Whan  be  would  eiteod  his 
ti^t  ann  to  ahake  handa  with  jou,  in  aalutstion,  be  atorta  the  wroog  pair  of 
moadea,  thrusts  oat  his  left,  and  alapa  or  punches  you.  Predaelj  ao  la  it  with 
the  teacher  who  knowa  not  what  faculties  <n  his  pupla  to  uierciae.  and  by  what 
citgecu^  motives,  of  proceaaea,  they  can  be  brought  into  activity.  He  ia  ttie  trill 
of  ttM  aeboidi  th«y  are  tbe  ioc^  which  that  wiU  moves;  and.  throogfa  igmwanoe,  - 
be  is  perpetually  applying  hie  will  to  the  wrong  poiota.  What  wonder,  then,  it, 
(pending  day  alter  day  In  pulling  at  the  wrong  paira  of  mnaclea,  the  tocher  in- 
Tolvea  the  school  in  ineztncaUe  diiorder  and  confusioo,  and,  at  last,  cornea  to  the 
emvietjoa  tiM  they  were  never  made  to  go  right  I 

But,  says  an  oUector,  can  any  duo  ever  attain  to  aoch  koowledge  that  he  eaii 
touch  as  he  should  this  "  harp  of  tEbusand  strings  T  Perhaps  not,  I  reply ;  but 
ask,  in  my  turn.  Cannot  every  man  know  better  than  he  now  doe* !  Cannot 
loniething  be  done  to  make  good  teachsta  better,  and  uMompeteot  ones  less  in- 
oompetent  t  Oannot  aomething  be  done  to  jmanote  the  peugTess  and  to  dimin- 
ish tbe  dangera  of  all  our  achcola  t  Canoot  aomethiag  be  done  to  increase  tbe 
intelligence  of  thoae  female  teacfaera,  to  irtiose  handa  our  children  are  committed, 
in  tbe  earliaat  and  ntoat  ifflpraasible  parioda  of  childhood ;— and  thoa  in  the  en^ 
to  increase  tha  intelligenee  of  motbm, — tor  every  mother  ie  ss  <^eio  a  member 
of  the  Otdlege  of  Teachers!    Cannot  something  be  done,  by;  study,  W  d'  ~  ~ 


•ioD,  by  practical  observation, — and  eqwdally  by  the  inetitntiou  of  Normal 
Sdiooia, — which  shall  diffuse  both  the  art  and  the  science  of  titsAmg  more 
widely  throu^  our  rommunity,  tlian  tbe^  have  ever  yet  been  diflhaedt 

H_  f^^A.  — .J  .^  R_  any  considerable  diatance  in  any  direetkn,  within 
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lowly  muitions.  Scrrcj  tbow  thicklj  wBt«d  beodMi.  Before  ui 
ttie  rhililren  uf  to-tUj,  the  men  of  tt^-morrov,  the  immcrUli  of  etemit;  I  What 
eoftly  wiH'ka  of  ui ;  what  ipleDdid  gialleriea  of  •enlptuTB  or  of  painting,  traa  bj 
a  mtion'i  anna,  or  pnrduMd  bf  a  nation'i  waalth.  are  eotnparsbla  ia  Tiloe  to 
tim  treaaure*  we  luve  in  tbeae  diUdrent  How  imuif  living  nod  palpilaUiag 
Barve*  come  down  from  parenU  and  friattdi,  and  center  b  tlwir  yoauig  haarta  t 
•nd.  M  (bej  diall  adTanoe  n  lib,  other  liriug  and  palpitaring  nerrei.  whidi  do 
■nao  can  munber,  ahall  go  out  fron  their  boanna  to  twine  rotuid  other  bearta,  and 
to  feel  their  throb*  of  Meaanre  ae  «f  pain,  of  rapture  or  of  "SV? '  Baw  manj 
fcrtimei  of  oUken  ihall  be  linked  with  tlteir  fiirtuae^  and  anall  rinre  an  equal 
jkte.  Ai  jot,  to  tbe  hearts  of  theM  TooB) 
ntinue  of  ban,  nor  diuppcantmeDt  fte  aoa 
bopea  more  real  than  our  roalitlea;  and,  a< 

-'WTO 

cird    .  „  . 

t  them,  ahall  ws  predict  their  destin  j,  ii 

■  niH  abiD  the  Dbt  paataa  uer 
The  TDMona  of  Ifae  miDdt 

••  AabtUoB  Mb  ahril  unpt  to  riM, 
Tk«B  wbM  the  wiMab  inm  UA 

"Tlia  aUut  or  FulKhDiid.  Uhi  ibiiU  Or, 
And  ban  unkladiwaa'  altt**!!  tye 
nu  DUKka  Uie  Inr  11  ibnad  u  low ; 
And  lien  Reinne.  wllta  Mad  dtAed, 
And  moody  Hidnw.  taii|hki«  wUd, 

or,  eoDcentrating  ocr  wbde  eouU  into  one  reeolTe, — hioli  and  propheticall;^ 
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THL   SAXOKI. 

f  BOnsBiOxiL  TRusnui  axb  mpaovaasv  or  tuchkb*. 


Is  the  kingdom  of  Suonjr,  the  proftssionttl  instractlon,  tnining  uid 
imprOTemeat  of  teachers,  fonn  a  maked  feature  of  tbe  public  achool 
policj'  of  the  goveroment 

L  No  person  cui  be  licensed  to  teach  who  can  not  exhibit  evidence  of 
good  health,  and  Duexceptionable  moral  character,  has  not  attained  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  not  rcceiTed  an  education  equivalent  to  that  given 
in  the  best  Burgher  School,  (our  best  Public.  High  Schools,)  passed  a 
satislactory  ezamioatiou  as  candidate  before  the  provincial  schod-lMard, 
served  two  years  aa  an  assistant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  > 
higher  grade,  for  the  post  of  principal  teacher ;  or  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
whole,  he  must  have  graduated  with  honor  at  one  of  the  governmental 
Teachers'  Seminaries. 

II.  There  are  seven  Normal  Schools  for  the  preparation  of  male 
teachers,  vie,  two  at  Dresden,  and  one  each,  at  Plaueu,  Grimma,  Anna- 
berg,  Bautien,  and  Nossen,  besides,  one  for  classical  teachers  in  Leipsic, 
mi  one  for  female  teachers  at  Calenberg,  founded  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Prince  Schoeuburg.  The  prescribed  course  of  instruction  occupies 
four  years,  the  detailfl  of  whicb  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Boyal 
Seminary  at  Dresden.    They  are  all  mt^maU*,  or  boarding-schools. 

The  branches  of  insfruction  are :  1.  Religion;  S.  Catechism;  8.  Qtr- 
man  Language  and  literature;  4.  Oei^rapby  and  History;  6.  Arith- 
metic; 7.  Oeometry;  6.  Pedagogy;  9.  Penmansliip;  10.  Drawing;  11. 
Oymnasties ;  19.  Husic  There  are  twenty-six  lessons  a  week.  Two 
hours  of  study  every  evening  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  lessons  and 
Instructions  of  the  day,  and  the  whde  of  Saturday  morning  to  a  renew 
of  the  studies  of  the  weelc,  and  the  last  of  every  month,  to  the  studies 
of  the  month.  Pupils  of  the  two  upper  classes  ts^st  In  teaching  Iho 
classes  of  the  model  or  preparatory  school.  These  Normal  Schools  hsvo 
been  the  foci  of  pedagogical  improvement,  and  nearly  ail  their  teachert 
■re  graduates  in  high  standing  of  the  gynma^  and  unlveruties. 

The  Royal  Seminary  at  Dresden  tras  founded  tn  1785,  by  Elector 
Augustus  rr.,  and  formerly  possessed  the  celebrated  Dinter  as  one  of  its 
directors.  It  was  intended  for  fifty  pupils,  vrith  a  staff  of  four  offlcen, 
induding  the  directors.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  whose  parents  Uto 
In  Dresden,  board  and  lodge  in  the  institution  with  the  ofSccrs.    CfUniseb,  ,1 


|ij^^  FKOURT  IHSntDCnOK  IN  SAXOHT. 

ocw  oT  dM  higlicBt  educatiooil  Mithoritics  in  Gttmttaj,  a  Tk»4inetDr. 
Connected  with  the  seninuy  »n  Bis  commoti  scboda,  ctf  the  d^,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  ■enuniry'icgoirc  practice^ 

The  Fletcher  Semiiuuj  wM  foanded  bj  Butm  iM»ber,  in  1835,  utd 
hu  itsownkdministntion,  although  it  is  udedbj  the  goTenunent.  Fn>- 
vlsion  is  made  in  the  institution  for  twen^  pnpiU,  who,  for  the  umiul 
charge  of  about  $80,  reoeiTe  board,  lodging  and  inatruction,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  year  of  their  coune,  a  still  brger  allowance  is  made, 
Mpedally  to  the  poor  and  deserving.  There  is  an  institution  for  deaf 
ntites  in  the  same  building.  This  class  of  children  in  the  eoontiT'  fre> 
qnentlj  attend  the  common  school,  whose  teachers  most  therefore  under- 
■land  the  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

IIL  The  gorernment  protects  the  public  schools  from  incompetKit 
teachers,  not  only  bj  proTtding  semioaries  enough  to  furnish  an  annual 
■upplf  equal  to  die  vacancies  created  by  death  and  other  causes,  but  bj 
subjectiiig  all  candidates  to  a  period  of  trial  as  well  as  of  examination. 

IT.  When  once  found  qualified  the  government  fixes  a  salary,  below 
which  no  regularly  trained  and  appointed  teacher  shall  be  pud,  bat 
fwbids  his  ren^oTal  by  any  local  authorities,  until  any  complainta  and 
ciiarges  are  investigated  and  proved  valid.  Every  teacher  has  a  residence 
fbr  his  &mily. 

y.  The  government  has  also  established,  on  a  foundation  of  80,000 
thalers,  an  institution,  commenced  in  l&V),  by  Ddhner,  for  superannuated 
teachers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.  To  Eccure  the  benefits 
of  the  fund,  teachers  of  the  first  class,  (teachers  in  gymnawa,  real  schools 
and  Beminaries,^  pay  at  their  admission  4  thalers,  and  annually  from  i  to 
8  thalers,  according  to  their  salary.  Teachers  of  the  second  class,  (of 
common  schools,)  pay  2  thalers,  and  yearly  from  1  to  4  thaleni,  acceding 
to  their  salary.  The  State  takes  care  of  the  funds,  and  makes  up  uj 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  demand  i^on  i^  bemdes 
a  oontribuUon  of  2,000  thalers  toward  the  capital  The  fund  yields:-— 
1.  To  the  widows  of  teachers  of  the  first  class,  yearly,  SO  thalers.  3.  To 
orphans  of  teachers  of  the  same  class,  12  thalers  untjl  they  reach  their 
eighteenth  year.  8.  To  widows  of  teachers  of  the  second  class,  SO 
thalers,  and  to  their  children  8  thalers.  Teachera  are  thus  not  only 
provided  gainst  want  while  living,  but  Irom  anxiety  for  their  fkmiliea, 
when  dead,  or  incapacitated  for  active  exertion.  The  result  of  these  wise 
provisions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  is  seen  in  the  improved  and 
improving  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  higher  attainments,  profes- 
sional skill,  and  social  standing  and  infiuence  of  the  teachei«. 

The  "Saxon  Ttaeh^  Mutual  Aid  SoeUty"  including  1,67S  mcmbos, 
BEiDsted  in  1855,  over  one  hundred  of  their  number  incapacitated  by 
sickness.  There  is  also  a  '^Ftttahtiian  Auoelation"  numbering  over 
B,O0O  teachers,  which  gave  assistance  in  1857,  to  244  orpbaa  children  of 
teachers,  in  117  families. 

YL  There  oreproTiuoialandgeneralassodationEofteadmsbrmiitDal 
and  professional  improvement.  i>.  iii  -    .,  L  iOOQIc 


BOTAL   8EUINABI 


TE&CBBM  AT  DBB0DSM. 


Tbx  Royal  Scminaiy,  or  College  for  Teaoben,  at  Dreadeo,  mw 
{bonded  in  1785.  and  celebrated  ita  30th  conunemomtion  day  on  the  31at 
October,  1835.  and  at  the  end  at  1842,  it  had  educated  and  sent  out 
above  695  teachen,  ivho  had  ponnied  a  Sxa  yean  conne  of  study  and 
pvciice,  a  coune  ivUch  Mr.  Kay,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  proaouncoB 
much  more  liberal,  than  nine-teniha  of  the  ondercradnateH  of  either 
OxTord  or  Cambridge,  receire.  In  1843,  there  vac  one  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated and  trained  teacher  for  every  588  inbabitanu.  la  coaaequence 
of  their  tbonogfa,  libtisl,  and  practical  education,  the  common  school 
teachera  of  Saxony,  occnpy  a  social  poaitioa,  which  is  not  aocorded  to 
the  pofeaiioa  in  any  other  country. 

He  number  of  ibulaiita  who  attand  the  lecttma  ud  oiMm  of  the  ooDege,  It 
limjlad  to  leTenty  ;  of  Ihele,  (ixty  are  lodged  gratiiilamty  in  Ute  tDBtiCatkni ;  the 
Temainlag  tco  dweQ  with  llMir  parmte  or  retstjona  in  the  tovn.    Twenty  oT  tin 

S'  Mxa  In  the  oolite  hare  been  endowed  by  lbs  gorernmeiit,  and  an  Iherefcra  in 
(dft.    llieaUaiti/tbaaBitdidatcaltr  sdmiHon  are  elected  to  thmo. 
Theeraminalioii  of  candidatea  Ibr  admMott  to  the  odlege  it  hdd  every  Eaater. 
A>  the  He  In  the  nonml  oidlege  oMi  litfle  or  nothiog,  the  lodging  aod  edocation, 

ir  not  the  wbtde  eipeiwet,  bdn^  ^Ten  grataitnady  i  and,  w  a ~~  —"-- 

dntingnaJiea  himadf  in  tlw  college  la  certldn  ti>  be  (Aoaen  bynic 


a  of  aode^.    JJl  thcK  are  aubjeoled  to  a  rigorona  ei 
~~'i,  th«lr  obvsoter,  and  ifaeir  paat  Eft,  ate  m    ' 


(bUy  aoratiniaed  |  and,  from  ainang  than  aS  the  raoat  pnaniriDg  are  choaen  ftr 
prraaiatioatirllietgaobeT'aprofeadoii.  No  candidate  can  be  rlectad  vho  !■  not  . 
bealthj  and  atrmi^wbo  baa  not  a  ponvlU  and  dear  voioe,  or  who  it  lame,  diort- 
•'ghted,  or  deaf.  Bvery  one  mMt  be  at  kan  nxtoeb  yean  old,  and  moat  present 
to  the  exwnliMn  a  oerUMla  of  a  medical  man  of  freedom  from  all  orgsoia  com- 
pUnta,  and  of  loimd  healdi. 

nieoonraeof  edooatian  tnlUacdlegs,  aain  all  the oQier  ooDwea  in  Saiony,  la. 
of  rctta  yev^durattn:  noatodant  can  karc  bdl«e  the  etid^  Ihiattme,  and 
eren  Iheo,  beean  not  obtain  adrnWoninto  therankaof  the  leaohera,  nnlcaa  he 
eanpaw  the  pMacribed  enunlnatkni  Ibr  diplomaa. 

Tb«  etndeota  are  divided  Into  three  elawca ;  each  young  man  rematna,  during 
the  firat  two  yeara  «f  hla  reridenfte.  In  the  tUrd  and  eeoond  dtmea ;  but,  during 
hia  third  and  fcortb  yaan*  rcaldeooe,  he  pomie*  hiiatndiet  m  the  Snt  obM.  The 
ataff  of  profhaaora  andte*(Aer(  In  tha  oMeffB  conaiat  at,— 

let.   nw  Greater,  (Dr.  Otto,  fai  1845.) 

Snd.  A  Tlee-FrinolFal. 

3rd.  AProltaororML  _ 

4lh.  AFrofeaanofHMic. 

5th.  DsBy  Teedben  Ibr  Writing,  Dras-faig,  and  TloOn  i^log. 

Hie  director  givea,  evHT  week,  fmrteeti,  the  idoe-pritudpal  elite<o,  the  third 
profeaaor  aenrentewi,  and  ue  Iboith  |iraftaaar  twenty~three  homa'  biatnolkai  ta 


nniABT  iKwwcnoii  n  tutmnr. 
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6.Ped.g(W. 

7.  SpmU  mtlhodi  cfteabUng. 

f    8.  L  Rhrtoric  toa  wJlng  Micd»ia  i  II. 

11.  Nttnnl  £i«^ 

14.  Hkbvr. 

15.  Ocnnu  luwnu*. 

16.  LuiD  lugtwfpk 

17.  Writijig. 

IS.  Aiithmetia. 
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20.  Q««n«rr, 

31.  Dmring. 

33!  ChS^!^>gbg. 

.  34.  Q.«rt«tri»gil«. 

37.  P^^'on  Md  BicraiM  bonii. 
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T*il  nombrr  of  W*  P«  wMt 

»  at  5  o'dook,  itid  in  winter  at  6  o'dn^  in  tba 
naming  1  ainoaaa  tlujandnneditlieyiiMatinoae  of  iha  b1—  rocmi,  whga 
tlia  dirwtor  leada  IIm  nunuiur  pnToa  i  Ouiz  homa  of  atardj  an  from  7  lo  19 
A.  M,  and  from  3  to  5P.M. 

Conncotod  with  llw  ooQ^a  ii  a  pfimar;  Mibcd  tar  oUldren  of  tliat  diiliict  of 
IIm  (%,  in  whidi  IbeaoD^a  iiiltaated:  tbia  aolwal  !■  oader  the^raotiaa  of  ■ 
tagnhrlTumotntedandwqMriaDoadteaolier,  and  [■  attended  b;  lOS  ohildren,  wbo 
are  dividM  bio  time  tQaaM,  to  MMh  <rf'  which  U  wwgned  a  aejaiate  dw-toom 
Id  one  part  of  the  college  bnDdinga.  In  thtae  elwiw,  aeertwi  nnmbtf  of  atadenti 
ft«m  On  oottege  fint  praaDoe  laaolu^  andcr  the  eya,  and  aided  t?  the  advioa  of 
thataaahw. 

^t  the  end  of  ihii  long  and  careful  prepan^on,  the;  are  called  bcfoe  the  hoard 
of  exanunen.  If  Ihe  yonng  man  b  a  Prirteetant,  hia  retinooa  examinatlen  la  con- 
dneled  by  (1m  bciard  of  examlnen  themarlTei ;  hot  if  bell  a  Romnikt,  s  piteat  Ei 
iolBed  to  tlie  beard,  and  oondnotB  the  triigiooa  part  of  tba  anmnatiga. 


lOT&L  mmutr  at  taaajtH 

Jim  ■wmhwHra  Ivt  Un*  dsj*. 

On  the  fiM  d^  tlw  tabitcti  $t^~ 

Ikom  1  to  10  o'olock,  A.  M.    Soriptora  Uatccy. 

■•   10  to  13        "  "        Ft^Mgogj. 

"     8  to    4        "      P.  M.    MMheoutici  and  the  thetsj  of  n 

ThBM  ...        ^       .     n        . 


nom  7  to  11  o'elook,  A.  M.  j     ahadrsn  on  lome  wbgcot  of  tfamentty 
"     11  to  IS 


1^ 


J  Arithmetio;  and 

1  An  objeot  leemi  giren  to  Kiboal  ehU* 

A  vivd  voce  enaim&xt — 
In  religion; 
IleScripttitei^ 
Lnthei'i  catechum ;  and 
Fed^^ogy. 

"     '  Li^ ;  ud 
Pijobologf. 

iNatnral^illOKiihf)  and 
Natnral  niatny. 
On  the  tUrd  iaj  the  antijeata  of  examination  are — 
Organ  playing) 
Sngingj 
FSano-inte;  and 
Violin. 
Vtbe  yoimg  tan^date,  wito  had  beat  ednested  Ibr  roos  ytm  In  a  tMohcn^ 
Qollcge.  cam  not  pav  thia  eramrMlion  ao  n  to  BBtialV  Ae  exandnen,  he  ia  (Mtged 
to  eonllime  U*  atndie*  mtil  he  can  do  ao.    Bnt  If  he  paaca  the  nairiiwllim  &  • 
MftGwtorr  nuamcf,  the  cxamincn  grant  liim  •  dtploma,  whioh  ia  mvked  "  ex- 
eeDcnt,"  ''good,"  or  "paaaabla,"  aoeording  to  the  mannet  In  whiA  be  aoqalttad 

.  If  the  TOOQg  candidate  doee  not  obtain  a  cefdflcale  marited  "  exttOait,"  bat 
only  one  tMned''gaod,"  or  "pwiable,"  be  can  notoffiiwteaatcaohcr,  until  b« 
ha*  apent  two  yeanln  aome  aohool  a>  iwirtanl  to  an  experienoed  tnoher. 

At  lbs  end  of  tfiia  time,  ha  ia  oU^  again  to  preaent  hjmwtf  to  the  board  at 
axamintn,  who  etandne  Uiq  again  tn  the  meat  oarefol  and  acarchlng  manntr.  It 
he  pawna  Ala  examination,  he  reoeiTea  anoChn  cUpkifliB  marked  "exnfieat," 
"  good."  or "  paarable,"  according  to  hia  merit,  and  If  he  r>litBlna  a  diphtma 
marked  "  exodlent"  he  is  eordled  ainoiig  the  memben  of  tbe  teachen'  profca- 
An,  and  is  aHoired  to  officiate  Hther  aa  a  private  tntcr  or  aa  a  TiOage  teadtar. 
Bnt  if  be  i!an  not  ofatdn  fliia  diploma,  he  )■  obUged  to  oonltaioa  to  aot  aa  ar  ~  ~~'~' 
ant  teaober  nma  he  can  do  ao.    Seminar  Director  Dr.  Otto,  tte  p  '    ' 


e  prlnaipalof  the 
ed  me,  that  tt  waa 
>,  befiira  th^  ■■»■ 


'  a  teacben'  diploma.  When  Hm  hare  at  W  aoeoeedad.  tbey, 
aa  wdl  aa  thoae,  «nioot>tahied  the  diploma  marked ''^excellenl"  In  the  Bnt  examin- 
afion,  ate  cfigjUe  aa  tmchera. 

Tbe  aohod  oomn^ttee  of  the  difitrent  perlahe*  eleet  Ihefr  own  ttadwr*.  Tbe 
only  oocditiaD,  to  wUah  Ah  right  ii  lubjeeted,  ia,  that  they  may  not  eket  any 
penoo,  who  haa  not  obtained  a  di[doma  of  ocanpetenoe  t^om  the  beard  of  ««- 
ami&en* 

When  a  teaoher  dlea  or  Ticatea  his  liMation,  tbe  scbod  eonnslltee  !■  required 
bylaw  loeketanodieriritUn  two  raonth*  to  All  luapIsM.  AH  eandldatea  for  the 
vaoanloBDB  ate  aiauilaad  In  Oe  preatmea  of  OiatdMel  eommittBe  aad  «f  tbase 


■A'Oo^lc 


028  PUHUT  omrMonoM  m  uzomt. 

hMitMb  of  tk«  p«Wi  or  town  who  Aidn  to  be  pmnt;  Md  «««  b*  ' 
•anidMioB,  iLe  nsbool  aonumttw  pruoMd  to  dMt  tha  bwiMbUm  whia 
tb«7  oonrfdtf  Ihe  bat  antSfipd  to  fiD  Ihencot  analkB.  Bat  e*w  lAer 
tUi  <(TMTwnrtiBn  bctoaltw  pandait «  nnmwqMl  nliaal  mothwilkB.  lb«  m»- 
««iAl  aaMtto  to  gtoet^  oWgri  to  pwwH  k 
IhtadcB,  MDed  Iba  UBaMaMatfm,  to  enniii 
bdaotodmto  hia  hard-wMi  lAoe.    Bmeb  bOa  g 

fwtalioM,  irtileh  mn  tok«D  bj  dw  Baxon  peivia  to  aconre  good  and  cffidenl 
taaqben  te  tb«  Mhoola.  I^  at  a*?  «f  thve  diftnat  <— riiwwtcna,  any  thing  ■ 
dbooramd  a^nat  the  monl  or  tdigioM  lAatacKr  of  the  candidate,  he  ■  imma- 
djatd;  rejected.  Hia  moral  •■  wdl  m  hk  reli^ooa  chaiaoter  ia  aarefoD;  icmti- 
ukud  befcre  hia  reoepUon  into  the  'nainins  Cdkge,  and  by  each  of  Ihe  diffireM 
boduB  «f  aumilMn,  bdbre  whom  ha  it  obliged  afterward  to  appfar.  IT  hia  pre- 
*ioaa  life  cao  not  btti  Ihk  acratinj,  or  if  the  (oindpal  or  [iiifiMiai  of  bia  ooDtn 
oan  not  bear  teatimon;  to  hia  tianEtj  Mid  to  Hm  ttlifpom  irmmner  dtoing  ha 
reaidcmoe,  he  ia  rejeotad,  nd  ia  twt  penaitled  to  entef  die  ftekmao. 

b  ia  eaa;  to  peroeJTe  bow  high  a  teaoher,  wbohaa  fimii  all  thae  examinUkaa 
•ad  act«tiiil«a,  niM  atand  tn  the  eatliiullda  of  U>  ttrantay  and  of  tboae  who  aor- 
Mond  lum  more  famwAately.  A*  Dr.  Ono  Mid  to  me,  "^Hie  great  uoiDbcT  of 
•nniDatioaa,  that  a  vaaog  nun  icwt  pam  thfotigfa,  bcto«  be  caa  beociiw  a  tcw^KT, 
i>  Inportant,  not  only  in  fMreotiBg  any  nnirartby  peram  erer  b<ing  admitted 
into  ue  taaohcti'  pnrfewin,  bat  alao,  and  m«re  npeoiaDy,  in  niaing  ue  proto- 
-*-!  in  Ihe  ealimation  of  the  poUie.    Tlw  people  hare  a  gr—* " 


who  have,  a>  they  know,  pamed  *o  many  mA  laoh  aeroa  rmmnatinpa.  The* 
KUii  with  more  altentloa  and  rtapeot  to  thdr  ootUMtla  aad  inatmcliMi.''  And 
Mtlalnh,  imtfltheliaaha-iarmpwttJliy  thejieople,Mat«acibiiigiriUbep«odBi>- 
■  liTe  of  M  Uttle  prcA.  To  be  a  tmOm  in  Oomany  ia  naewmrily  to  be  a  nan 
of  bamlBg  and  probtty.  None  bat  aaoh  •  p«caon  can  be  a  tea^ia.  Can  w» 
Mj  the  Mnw  hi  Inland  I  How  man;  t/oor  taaebcfaaiecBly  nninatmcted  wi»- 
men,  or  poor  nnadaoatad  artittna  j  or  nide  and  anletteiad  padagognca ;  or  area 
bnmoral  and  low-minded  mmt  flow  many  have  nemr  been  edooated  in  any 
tbingmore  than  reading,  WTJIlng,a»d  a  liKkoi|4M(ingt  How  many  hare  never 
baa  into  a  teaabar'a  ooOaga  t  How  many  hm  caly  baan  inftraoted  in  ancli  a 
•oOaga fcr Ihe ridiwloaaly ahnrt pwiod of  d»  nwothaT  HowmanyhaTe  neTer 
beMiedacatedatallt  And  yel  orer  Gennaoy,  Aoriria,  SwiWtiand,  Denaiark, 
Hdlaad,  «d  FMim,  erery  teacher  haa  been  earcAd^  trained  for  aame  twdre  or 
fcurton  yam^  in  preparalioD  fcr  hia  dotiaa ;  baa  pMaad  at  leaat  two,  gEneralhr 
lliie«,and  oflaifoaryearB,inBteeoherB'oalkge,nndec  the  iwtrnclioD  of  learned 
•■d  higb-viaded  mw,  enaaaJoaa  of  the  importanoe  ot  Omr  work ;  bu  pa«ed 


■,  and  iMa  ontjf  SnaUy  been  reoeiTod  into  Ihe 
teaoluTB'  profoaioa,  after  a  moat  car^  eoratiDy  into  bia  abiraoter  and  accraa- 
MiAmanti  haa  ^Tan  an  amnranae  to  hia  ooonby  of  bk  fituW  Sir  the  important 
dadea  of  hie  prnftaAm. 

Bat  itoai^  and  humiliMiiw  ■>  ia  the  eoolnat  between  the  care,  that  ia  taken  in 
Saiony  and  in  E^fand  to  [irapara  and  dact  dbfant  teadien  fct  tha  TiOteP 
aehoola,  the  aoBliaat  batwaoi  tha  -fl-TrtVi"  of  tha  teachtfa  in  Ihe  two  conntriea, 
aft«t«laalia«,iaiu>k*iMd.  In  8aieoy,ainideedthraiu|hoat  Germany,  Swilur- 
laad,  HoOand,  DaiuaaA.  and  FkaiMa,^eat  peine  are  tauai  to  make  the  teadier'a 
lank  inaooie^,  and  hia  atualion,  worthy  the  aooeptanoecf  an  edocated  man.    The 

'  --'      '  '  '  '       identaponimoertundiaiity.    Ifhiaaaluyii 

ind  eolain.    Hie  minlmam  I*  fixed  tiy  gori 

4ae  imnr  cfler  tea  Ihni  Ihia  aalary  to  ila  teaol 

dagnoed  into  bMng  hia  own  Ux-gallierra. 

ige  with  the  teadier,  bdbre  bia  anointment 

ibdl  Nceite  it,  asd  bow  he  ahaU  recriva  it. 

bligad  to  ooUeet  the  ftm^  naoetaary  far  deammig,  vwrnine,  repairing, 

dng  tha  achool-lnildnwB,  aaifar  foguig  tie  ttatker:    a  they  neg- 

the  teacher  r^ularty,  be  can  aliraya  appeal  to  the  cooa^  magiMratea, 


teaeherianarcr  kftdapandentaponiinoertundiaiity.  Ifhiaaaluy  ia  aometimca 
aaaU,it  batkaatfiMd  andevtain.  Hie miidmnm I* fixed  by 8°'B">i^S and 
no  pwU  «r  town-oosmittee  imnr  cftr  tea  Ihni  Ihia  aalary  to  ila  teaoher.    More- 
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lioiliM,  to  aid  hint  ia  the  nhool-cooai.    Tlie  widowi  ud 
1 !_.j  ^  jlj  8^j„n„  JQ  iji,  Ulna  amnatr  ; 


Amda  fbr  ihl*  parpna  ve  ntaed  b] 

AdoOm  DMBt  imporUnt  regnluioa  la,  thu  no  penoD  ot  pcnona  in  imiDetiiMe 
panonal  eoDmcotion  with  ■  tea^wr,  ahaU  haje  the  power  of  diamMng  bim,  after 
ba  ia  Odoe  eleoted.    It  mnat  be  ement  to  all,  how  muob  tbU  ia  teoding  lo  tower 


nit  to  their  oruile  notioDa  of  how  a  loliaol  oiwhl  to  be  managed )  «>  from  mora^ 
reaeDtation  ;  or  from  mere  Tillage  aqoabblea,  1  have  do  need  lo  ranliKl  mj  at  my 
readen.    That  aooh  a  dlamiaaal  ia  poaHble,  arer^r  ms  wIU  admit.    How  rach  a 

Cabilil;  mart  often  damp  a  good  and  eaniat  leacber'a  energy,  or  UDdermise 
hooeatj  tad  dertroy  hla  oa^ilneaa,  or  at  leaat  knrer  hia  profniaiop  in  tbe  ejrea 
of  the  peofila  aroond  hint,  ia  bat  too  evident.  But  ia  Oennany,  no  pareon  in  im- 
tnadlate  oonneclian  with  die  tmtittet  etxt  diamia  1^  on  any  pretext  whataoerer. 
IGa  jadgei  are  diilant,  naprejodioed,  and  impartial  penona.  In  Suouj,  after  the 
pariah  lui  eieoted  it*  tfaober,  it  kaea  all  direol  power  orer  bim.  Tho  iHUmUal 
mlniater  or  oommittee  can  Inapect  the  aohonl,  whenheorthejrpleaK.  Indeed,  itia 
th«r  doty  to  do  »  at  atated  limes.  Tbej  can  adriae  (ha  teacher  and  eounael  him, 
bnt  Ibey  ean  not  directly  interfere  with  him.  He  ia  luppoaed  to  nndenriand,  bow 
to  manage  hia  achool,  better  than  any  other  peracm  in  hia  pariah.  If  ho  did  not, 
hia  kng  prqiaratory  mining  woald  have  been  of  Hltle  aTsil. 

irtbaolarKynuui,ar  aiiyorihepariahionera,  baTcanycaaaeof  oompkintuflnd 
with  the  laager,  and  denre  lo  have  dther  diamiaan]  or  reprimanded,  and  oblind 
to  change  hia  plana  of  proceediBg,  •  complaint  mnat  be  made  lo  the  county  Mn- 
aatioDal  masistrale,  and  by  blra,  (o  the  minialer  of  sduoalioD  in  Dreaden,  who,  in 
Saiony,  is  the  only  peraon,  who  can  dbauB  a  leacha.  The  oountf  magfatrate, 
on  reoraiing  tbe  complaint,  immediately  aanda  an  inipeetor  to  the  apot,  to  inqaire 
into  the  ground  of  complaint  or  diaputo;  and  after  having  r«0«j*ed  Dia  report,  Iha 
«omplaint  of  the  pariah,  and  tbe  delbnae  of  the  teadier,  aenda  tbeM  lo  Ibe  minia- 
ler of  cdncation  in  Dresden.  It  remaina  with  Ihe  minister  alone  to  pnKioalKie  tba 
final  judgmmt.  Thia  iropanial  mode  of  i^weeding  tends  to  rtfae  the  teachers' 
profeaaion  in  the  eyea  of  the  people;  Iley  see  that  the  teaoben  are  men,  who 
•re  ooowdered  worthy  of  the  pnrtaotion  and  sapport  of  tbe  goremment  But 
■bore  all,  it  enables  the  teaohera  to  act  honestiy  and  fearlealy,  to  Ibllow  ont  the 
plana  tbqr  know  to  be  the  beat,  and  to  devoW  Uieir  whide  snergiea  and  minds  to 
thwr  duties,  without  any  embarrassing  fbara  of  trending  smploytn  or  patrons,  or 
of  endangering  that  oantinnBIiee  in  office. 

There  we  3,9SS  teadiess  in  Saxony,  or  one  teaoher  to  erery  588  inhsbilanta ; 
which  ia  not  laiwa  enough  fcr  the  wanta  of  the  country.  In  Buony,  aa  through- 
ott  Qannany,  Wey  will  not  make  any  lae  of  monitora.  Aa  tbry  mH  not  btsjI 
Ihemadvea  of  Ae  anistanoe  of  edncatad  munitofs  In  (he  more  meobanical  parts  of 
school  leaoUng,  they  hare  therefore  been  obTued  to  adopt  the  fiiDowing  eipfdimt 
The  law  ordains,  thai  whan  there  are  more  Uian  di^  ebitdteu  in  any  paraohial 


Dbool,  and  tbe  pariah  con  not  afibtd  to  aupport  n 
ren  ahall  be  divided  Into  two  d 


Into  three  claaaes,  whan  not  more  thiu  150  hi  nnmbar;  that  when  there  are  two 
iilaan,  Ibe  teaaber  ahaU  Inatraot  one  in  the  momhig,  mid  the  other  In  the  after- 
nooD ;  that  whan  there  ara  Ihrae  olawn,  he  shaB  inatmat  eaoh  dan  for  three 
houta  daily  at.  aeparate  times;  and  that  all  Ihe  children  not  under  iiMtraction  ^lall 
not  attend  tbe  aohod,  wUIe  either  of  the  other  claMcs  b  therv. 

Frdm  inqairiea  made  by  Dr.  Otto,  of  Dreaden,  it  appeon  that  2,119 
of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony  reixive  the  folloning  taleriee,  inde- 
peodenlly  of  the  lodgiDgs,  Aici,  and  garden,  &c. :  607  receive  not  mora 
than  £30;  531  not  ntore  than  £50;  513  not  more  than  £71;  306  not 
mora  than  £90;  78  not  more  than  £95;  85  not  mora  than  £105;  13 
not  more  than  £1S0 ;  9  not  more  UunXlSO;  Tootnure  than  £138;  1 
not  more  than  £160; 
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II.    NEW  YORK  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  ALBANT. 


The  Norma]  School  for  the  state  of  New  York,  iroa  eatabUahed  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1844,  "  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  Teach- 
ers of  CominoD  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  wae  first  eatablisbed  for  five  years,  as  on  experiment,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  I8th  of  December,  1844,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  1848,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  *'  for  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Stale  Normai  School,"  appropriating  $15,000  toward  the 
erectioD  of  a  suitable  building.  The  folbwing  year  an  additional  appro- 
priation or$10,000  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  targe  and  commodious 
edifice,  {Ste  Fig.  1,2, 3,4, 5,6,)  containing  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
cipal, has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  end  Howard 
streets,  adjoining  Uie  Stale  Geological  and  A^icultural  Rooms.  To 
this  building  the  school  was'remored  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1849.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  tenn  of  five  years  for  which  this  institution  was  originally 
eatablisbed,  and  in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  of,  the  Somm^ 


£32  mw  Touc  n-ATS  kokmal  bcbool. 

SeMion  ending  September  27, 1849,  Samupl  8.  Randall,  Etq^  Depo^ 
SuperiDiendentof  Conuuon  Schools,  pronounced  an  addrem  in  which  ihe 
origin  and  ^progrea*  of  the  Nannal  School  ii  thus  graphically  tet  Torth; 

For  aeveral  yeara  prior  to  1644.  the  attention  of  the  friends  c^  Conunon 
School  education  in  tnid  itate  had  been  Htrongly  directed  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  a^enciea  for  the  preparation  of  duly  qualiOed  teachera  liir 
our  elementary  inatitutbns  of  learning.  Liberal  endowincDt*  bad,  from 
time  to  time, during  along  series  oryeara,been  bestowed  upon  the  aeade- 
miea  in  diOerent  BectioDs  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object;  but  the  practical  inability  of  these  inatitutions  to  aupply  the  de- 
mand Uiua  made  upon  them  with  all  the  reaoureea  at  their  command,  booo 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
for  thu  special  and  exclusive  purpose  in  various  portionB  ot'Eun^M,  when 
popular  education  was  moet  flouHshing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mu- 
vu^husetta,  long  and  honorably  disiinoiuiBhed  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  manliest  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  qualifications  end  chamcier  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  afternoon,  early  in  the  year  1844,  ui  a  retired  npartmeot 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  might  have  been  seen,  in  earnest 
and  proloDged  consuliatioo,  several  eminent  individuals  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  ackoowledged. 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  a{^(earaDce — of 
commaodiiD^  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  ude  sat  Mie  in  lb« 
prime  and  vigor  of  maobood,  whose  mental  facultiea  bad  long  been  disci- 
plined in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  whose 
coiutenance  appeared  that  resolute  detennioation  aod  moral  power,  which 
•eldotn  fails  to  exert  a  wide  iofluertce  upon  the  opiniona  and  actitNU  of 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  of  slight  Irame  and  pal^ 
thoughtfiil  visage ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  rorm  premature  de- ' 
bility  had  palpably  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  ojHnionB  seemed  to  be  listened 
to  by  his  associates  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  remain- 
ing figure  was  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  and  divine,  whose  poteoi  and 
benencial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  of^the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activi^  and  zeal  had  already  ac- 
complished many  salutary  and  mucn  needed  refonns  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  oT  their  consultation  was  (he  expediency  and  practicabflity 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  efficieU 
instrumentality  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  utility  of  such  a 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  the  present  and  pospeclive  interests  of 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  these  distinguuhed  men,  of  no  doubt. 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  its  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  inoovation  ao  great  and  sinking 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  succeMfully  reasted: 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccewful  attempt  tiien  to  carry  into  ex- 
eeution  a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended  with 
adiaastrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  education. 
These. considerations  ^ter  bem^  duly  weighed^  were  unatumoudy  set 
aside  by  the  intrepid  sjurits  then  in  cotmdl;  and  it  was  determined  tha^ 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
Comnum  School  Department,  immediate  maasaras  should  be  forthwith 
adopted  fw  the  estabtishment  of  a  Statb  Kobhal  Schooi.  The  men 
who  thus  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enterpise,  whose 
^tifying  resulu  are  now  before  us,  were  Sahobl  Yodro,  Calvqi  T. 
HuLBUKD,  Pbanois  Dwiqbt,  and  ALonzo  Pottkr. 
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Hr.  Halbnnl,  the  able  and  enlightened  Chairman  of  the  Cornmitlee  on 
CoUegea,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Aaaembly,  vieited  the 
Nornial  Sclioote  of  Massachasetta,  and  afler  a  thorough  examination  of 
tbeir  merilfl  and  praclieal  operations,  submitted  an  elaborBte  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  Houae,  in  Ihvar  of  the  jmtaediate  adoptioti  of  this  principle 
in  oar  fiyatera  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sua- 
taioed  in  all  its  etages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  eser- 
tiona,  and  the  cooperaiian  of  the  most  sealoUB  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  latr,  sod  appropriated  the  sum  of  810,000  annu- 
ally for  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  NormaT  School  in  this  city.     The  general  control  of  the 


the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed,  upon  ivhom 
the  direct  managenient,  discipline  and  courwe  of  instruction  should  devolve. 

In  purauance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regen^  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Sauhel  Youno,  then  Supei^ 
mtendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H, 
Campbell.,  Hon.  Gidedh  Hawlev,  and  Fhancdi  Dwioht,  Esc|.  Thia 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties; procured  on  very  tiiieral  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  iiTe  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Inititntion ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions tbr  the  insUTKtioD,  guvemnient  and  discipline  of  the  schoar  the 
couree  of  study  to  be  piuraued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupilSj  dtc,  and  procured  the  services  of  toe  late  lamented  and  distinguish- 
ed Pnncipal,  then  of  Newbury  port,  MassachuNtts,  together  with  hu  cot* 
league,  Proi.  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  ae  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  Uie  presencB 
of  a  \arge  concourse  of  citizens  and  atrangere,  by  an  eloquent  addreaa 
from  Col.  YoDNO,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exerciaet. 
Twenty-nine  jiupita.  thirteen  males  aiul  sixteen  females,  representing 
'  fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexeawere  in  attendance,  who,  aher  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Paoe,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wiahea  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  hi|{h. 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upo"  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school.  Before  the  eloae  of  t*e  first  term  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  oteach  aex,  and  representins  forty  of  the 
fifly-nine  counties  of  the  state.  During  thia  term  the  musical  department 
of  tbe  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilbley,  of  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  waa  impartea  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commenoement  of  the  aecond  term,  on  the  9lh  of  April  1^^ 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  repreaentintr  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previdliBly 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
on  the  38th  of  Auvust,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  tfairty^our  of  tbe  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
Sualifled  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  tbe  Common  Schools  of 
le  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  aocceediog,  the  achool  re-opened  with  180  pu-' 
pila,  which  waa  increased  during  Ihejtrogress  of  the  term  to  108  trom 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  The  death  of  Mr.  Dviobt,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
PoTTEB  to  the  EiHseopal  Diocese  of  Feuiaylvaiiia,  created  veanciea  ii^. 
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the  EiMUtive  Committee,  which  were  mi^^lied  by  the  qipointmein  ol 
the  Hod.  Habhamj*  Bleecxbk,  and  the  Hon.  Sahdel  YoDi(c,the  latter 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  oSice  of  Superintendeat  of  Com- 
mon Schoola  by  the  Hon.  N.  3.  Benton,  oT  Herkimer.  The  audden 
death  of  Mr.  Dwigbt,  who  liad  taken^a  deep  inioreat  in  theproapetinaud 
Buccesa  of  the  Insiituiion,  and  had  gi'ven  to  ita  minutest  details  ttw  bene- 
fiia  of  hia  aupervisiun  and  comtant  aiteoiioD,  coat  a  deep  gloom  upon  the 
inraateH ;  and  the  peculiar  circumalancea  under  wliich  it  took  place  were 
atrikingW  indicative  of  the  vain  aod  illusory  natiire  of  all  human  eipecta- 
tiona.  For  aeveml  wecha  previoua  to  hia  death,  Mr.  Dwi^t  had  nuiii- 
festcd  much  interest  in  devising  appropriate  means  for  the  celebration  oT 
the  opening  of  the  tchool,  on  the  I8ui  of  December.  Ataa  '.  bow  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  long  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  the  children  of 
the  varioua  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  wboni  abo  he  had  been  a  aienal 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow- citizens  should,  on  that  day,  folkiw 
hia  lileleas  remaias  lo  Ibeir  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1340,  a  public  esaminatioii 
WB8  held,  which  continued  during  four  successive  days,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  that  the  work  of  preparation  fat 

the  teacher's  life  was,  in  alt  r '"" ' ' '""      """     ''  ' 

ma  of  the  Institution  waa  c 

this  and  the  preceding  term  a  _ 

Board  of  Inatruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal department^  those  graduates  of  (he  Institution  who  now  ao  ably  and 
■uccessfully  preside  over  these  departmenta.  The  Experimental  School, 
organized  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  undtt 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  baa  proved  an  exceed- 


uie  insuiuuon,  uiai  we  worn  oi  preparation  lot 
n  alt  reB]>ects,  thorough  and  complete.  The  di^o- 
vaa  conlerred  on  forty-seven  eraduatea.  Durmg 
:  term  a  valuable  addition  bad  been  made  to  the 


iogly  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  preparation  of  the  pupJIa  of  the 
prutcipal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  aa  teachera.  Two  hun- 
dred and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  ttM 


fourth  teno,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  1846,  of  whom  siity-ibree  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  cloae  in  September  following.  During  the  Gflh 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seventy-  ' 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-«ix  of  whom  giaduated  in  March,  1847. 
At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subsequently, 
two  hundred  and  tweoty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  aixty- 
four  received  the  diploiaa  of  the  Institution  in  Septemb^ ;  and  at  the  m- 
opening  of  the  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  Ave  pupila  appear- 
ed. Up  to  this  period  ibe  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Kegisier  of 
the  school  aa  pupils,  including  iboae  in  attendance  at  the  comraencemeDt 
of  the  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  Gfly-four  bad  received  their  dipbma  aa  graduates,  of  whidi 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Commoci  Schools  of  the  atata ;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excei>- 
tions,  in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  those  who  bad 
left  the  school  without  ^aduaung,  nenrly  all  were  engaged  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  teaching  in  the  several  Common  Schools. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  Iwilliajit 
IHtMpecta  of  the  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  melanchidy 
and  despoDdency — when  that  rtoble  form  and  towering  intellect  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  aaaid- 
uously  presided  over  and  watched  Its  development,  was  soddenly  struck 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  desiroyer — when  the  bereaved 
and  stricken  ftock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  bebved  guide,  teacher, 
iViend,  moamTuUy  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  dreary 
and  deioiate  January  day  at  (be  commencement  of  (he  year  184S,  to  pay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  Ae  remains  of  their  departed  PrinciptU.  In  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  high  faculties— in  the  meridian  briuMnaHarib^ 
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lofty  and  noUe  career— ta  Om  maturity  of  hi*  wdl-eamed  bme  as  "flnt 
among  the  ibreniMt"  of  the  teacben  of  America,  he  paaaed  away  fVou 
among  us,  ood  aought  hia  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
illi  and  the  obrtruetioiM  of  mortality  are  Torever  nnkoown ;  where  the 
emancipated  tpirit,  freed  from  llie  eloga  vrhich  here  fttter  iti  hiffh  action 
and  retard  ita  nobleat  develMwient,  u^andi  its  illimitable  energies  in  the 
eoogcnial  atmoepbere  of  innnile  kncnriedfe  and  i&Goite  knre.  It  i*  not 
ibr  me,  on  tbe  preauit  oceaoon,  to  praooniiea  hie  eulogy,  althooefa  1  knew 
and  loved  him  weU.  That  has  aUeady  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remaina  to  My  that  the  impreM  whioh  liia  iQMleriy  and  well- 
trained  mind  left  upon  the  lutimtion,  the  ohJId  oThia  moat  nnoaine  hiqMa 
and  eameat  efibrt%and  upoD  tbe  intereats  of  edmstitm  generafly  tbiougb- 
out  theatat&  of  which  he  was  the  indelatigaUe  promoter,  has  been  c^tne 
moat  marked  chareeter,  «nd  wilt  long  cmwecrate  hi*  name  and  memory. 

Since  thie  period  the  nogreai  of  ue  Institution,  under  the  anspeen  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  hi*  devoted  coqM  of  aanrtanta,  baa 
Iwea  uniformly  oinrard  and  qpward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
fifty  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  ei|tbtb  term  opened  with  two  hmv- 
dred  aod  ei^^l,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  tenn  opened  on  Ihe  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hurv- 
dred  and  seventy-fire  papiU,  and  at  its  close  forty-ttuve  were  graduated ; 
Bod  the  tenth  tenn,  wbicli  ha*  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-ux  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

Tbe  following  aceount  of  tbe  State  Nonnal  Scbod  ii  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Bxecntive  Committee,  ior  1850 ; 

"  Elach  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
tbe  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  counnr 
and  town  superiateodentsat  a  meeting  called  by  the  county  auperintend- 
ent  for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  would  be  held  ajid  the  appointment 
nmde  at  least  two  weeks  before  tbe  commeDcement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
mLasearly  as  tbe  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  aacertained,  usually 
before  tbe  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  imivoper  conduct. 

Pertons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should,  after  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  tike  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
soeb  examination  is  ntisfaetory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exisL    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

Bv  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11.  1849,  "every  teacher 
aball  be  deemed  a  quIUSed  teacher,  who  shall  hare  in  ponscsaion  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School" 

OoA  Line  ATI  on  or  Ai>pucAiiTa.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  end  moles  eighteen. 

The  BuperinteMents,  in  making  their  aj^oointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  apidicants.  The  selectbns  should 
be  made  with  reterence  to  tbe  moral  worth  and  abilities  of  the  candidate*. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
ihe  superintendents,  give  tbe  highest  promise  of  beeomins  toe  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  that  those  only 
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•boald  be  wppouited  wbo  hsTe  alremdy  s  good  koowlodge  of  the  eomawo 
bmnchra  of  BUuly,  Hal  «ik>  ittttnd  to  reMote  m  tkt  adiool  vutU  the/ 
froJtiale. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupil*,  on  entering  the  mAmx^  are  required  ts 
•ign  the  following  decloiution: 

'  We  Uu  tubKHben  hereby  vbclakCj  VuU  it  u  our  intention  to  denA 
otir$elvt*  to  thebuMetiof  teaching- dtitriet  idtooU,  and  that  our  »ole  e^ 
kct  M  Ttmtrling  to  thit  normal  Sdtool  it  the  better  to  prepare  ounehet 
for  that  important  dttfy.' 

Ab  thi«  tbaaid  be  ngned  in  good  Taith  on  the  pert  oT  the  pnpils,  tbev 
ihould  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appointed.  It 
u  expected  of  the  •npehnteadenta,  that  they  shall  select  such  aa  will 
Mcredly  fulfill  their  eiuagetnenls  in  thk  particular. 

Pupile  on  enterii^  the  aehool  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examinatian, 
and  ore  Hi"HJfiM  acoording  to  their  previous  attainmentB.  The  time  re- 
quired to  aoeompiiih  the  coune  will  depend  upon  the  ettHJnments  and 
treats  of  the  pupil,  varying  from  one  to/ourtenns.  Kery,^w,  however, 
can  expect  (o  graduate  in  one  teno. 

PaiviLEafis  or  the  Popilb.  All  pupjla  receive  their  tuilioa  fl-ee. 
They  are  also  flmished  with  the  uee  oi  text-books  without  charge: 
thou^  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  do  well 
to  bring  them,  together  with  such  otiter  books  for  refercDce  as  they  msy 
poasess.  Uoteover.they  drawa  small  sum  &om  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  delrey  ta  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  anm  of  91,700  among  the  256  pnrals. 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  1.  Each  pujnl  diall 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  $1,700  shall  then  be  divided 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

AlbfUiy,  ^.41;  Allegany,  {10.06;  Broome,  $6.76;  Cattaraujv^ 
$11.17;  Cayuga,  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $13.40;  Chemung,  $8.35;  Oie- 
nango,  $5.41;X:lintan,  $7.27;  Columbia,  $3.28 ;  Cortland,  $G.67;  Dela- 
ware, $4.72;  Dutchess,  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Eaaex,  $6.19;  Franklin, 
$8.77;  Fulton, $3.76;  Genesee, $9.73;  Greene, $3.43;  Hamilton,  $4.87; 
tJei4(imer,  $4.81;  Jefferson,  $7.21;  Kings,  $6.97;  Lewis, $6.28;  Living- 
ston, $9,19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  Wl.98 ;  Montgomery,  $3,61 :  New- 
Vork,  $6.65 ;  Niamra,  $10;72 ;  Oneida,  $5.29 ;  Onondaga,  $6.40 ;  Ootaiio, 
$a26;  Onuise,^.44;  Orleans,  $10.13;  Osweeo,  C7i^l ;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  $5.59;  dueens,  $7,63;  Rensselaer,  |3Ji9;  Richmond,  $7.38; 
Rockland,  $6.07;  Saratoga,  $4.78;  Schenectady,  $2.86;  Scht^iaiie, 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St  Lawrence,  $8-59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  Suffolk, 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $5.80;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster,  $4.15 
Warren,$4.27;  Washington, $3.85;  WByne,$7.84;  Westchester,  $6.46, 
Wyoming,  $9.85;  Yates,  $7,96. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pujnls  is  less  than  256.  the 
cam  to  t>e  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  stmed- 
ole  shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each  pumL 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  M 
nore. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  dote  tf  ike  ttrm. 

Apfaratds.  A  well  ossortedapparatushasbeenprocured^ffidaitly 
extensive  to  illustmte  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Physiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  for  & 
study  of  PnysioIoOT'  are  afforded  by  me  Museum  of  the  Medical  CoSegft 
which  is  open  at  ul  houn  for  visiters. 
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LiiURT.  Beadea  an  Bbunduit  mippljr  of  text-bookB  npon  all  tha 
bfaooheaofthe  coiirae  orBtudy,  a  ifell  aelected  miacelltLneouB  library  haa 
been  procured,  to  whkh  all  the  pupils  may  have  tuxeaa  free  of  charge. 
In  the  aelectioa  of  this  Ijbniy,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure  moat  of  the  recsot  works  upon  Education,  ai  well  as  several  voi* 
nable  standard  woiiia  upon  the  Natoral  Scieoc^  History,  Mathematics, 
Ac.    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  alL 

Terus  an o  VAOtTiONB.  The  year  is  dirided  into  two  terms,  so  a« 
to  bring  the  vamtione  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Inititutea.  This  also  eoaUea  the  puf^  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  t^  traveling  bv  the  vartons  meaoi  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  finm  tbe  sohooL 

Ths  SuMMEB  Term  otHomences  on  the  nxsT  Mohday  m  Mat,  and 
continues  twbhtt  wsbks,  with  an  ifltermisaion  of  one  week  from  ths 
first  of  July. 

The  WiKTEB  Tebu  commences  on  the  riasT  Momdat  im  November, 
and  continaes  twe»tv-two  weeks,  with  an  intermlMion  from  Christmaa 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attbndarce.  As  the  school  vrill  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  Ihey  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  itw  day  of  opening.  The  Panilty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  Morduw. 

As  the  examinations  of  tile  pupils  prefiaiBtory  for  classification  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  at  tlu  term,  it  m  ezc^dingljr  impntant  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  '^*—-  — ■— 
arrive  a  day  after  the  tune,  will  subject  not  only  the  teache 


After  the  first  week,  no  itadenl,  except  St  tha  strongest  reasons,  dial]  bo 
allowed  to  enter  the  school 

Price  or  Boird.  The  pticn  of  board  in  respectable  ftuniliea,  variea 
Aom  91.50  to  ^.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  Aemselvea  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  aUowed  to  board  in  the  same  1km- 
llies.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  tha 
ftmilies  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pupils. 

EzpCBiuEifTAL  80B00L.  Two  sDacious  rooms  in  tha  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  acoommodatkin  or  the  two  departments  of  this  scbooL 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  imn^iate  supervisioa  f£  the  Per- 
maneot  Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School 

The  object  of  tiiis  school  m  to  atlbrd  each  Nonnal  Pupil  an  opportm^ 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  thia 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  di»- 
charge  the  various  other  daties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responaUtla 
office.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  daaa  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninetf-three  pupils  between  tha 
uea  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  PirrT-BiaRT  of  these  are  free  Mpils. 
^le  free  seats  will  be  hereaner  ffivea  exclusivelv  to  fatherless  childiea, 
residing  in  the  ci^  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appnmria- 
tioD  by  the  city  to  defrav  m  part  tile  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  tha 
notns  of  the  school  Tne  remaining  tbirtt-five  pupils  are  charged 
•30  per  year  for  tuitbn  and  use  of  bMks.  Tlw  charge  is  made  meMhr 
to  defray  the  expenae  of  siutBiniiig  the  eohooL" 
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2lg  mnr  toik  arm  homui.  •oaoot. 

'  CovRii  OP  Studt.— The  (bUownv  it  the  ooime  oT  •tndr  tar  the 
School;  and  a  thonwgh  aequaintauoe  with  the  wboleoTil,  oo  toe  put  of 
the  male  pupik  is  made  a  n»ditioa  for  graduntinf. 

The  SctMol  u  divided  into  tliree  claMea,  JoNioBBf  HiDOLn  and  Sen- 
A>as.  Thew  clanH  tn  amaged  in  difiMOU  to  rait  the  coDrettience  of 
ndtaiion. 

JmnoB*. 
ReadloK  and  Elocatlon. 
Spelling. 
Oilluwriphr fhrmalCtrnt, 

O«ognphr  uid  Oadloe  Mapa,  (wllkllap  Drnving,)  MitciOL 
Drawing,  (began.) 

iBteUeetnal  Aiitlimctlc    ....  - CaOur*. 

Elemenuiy  AriUuneiic, PitHm. 

English  Gnmmar.rbegim,) Bmm. 

Hlstorr  of  United  Suies, Wilimt. 

Higher  ArilhiueUc,  (begiia,) Ptrimt. 

Elemeoiaiy  Algebra,  (begun,) Ptriim. 

Beiding  and  Elocution. 
epelling. 

Onho^apt>}'< Normal  Oart. 

Writing. 

Oeognphf  and  Ooiline  Maps,  (with  MapDnwIng,)  MhtcidL 

Drawing. 

Intelleeiutl  Aiiihmetic CoUor*. 

English  Qrammar, Awn. 

Biuory  of  Uniled  Stales,      Wmtm. 

Higher  Arithmetic Ptrktn*, 

Elemental  Aleebra, PttHiu. 

Hnmui  P&yslologr, Crntter. 

Geomeirr,  (b^un,) Pertiiu. 

Perapeelin  Drawing, Ltdmu, 

Mathematical  Oeographf  and  Use  of  Globes.'^ 

The  dlrlilon  of  ihii  clan  composed  of  tlte  Jimlon  of  the  fbmer  tem,  «1I 
not  be  required  to  review  Mich  stodiet  u  ihej  luTe  nlraad;  completed. 


Oeonteirr,  Six  Books, Aftaw'  BimcnU. 

PtaM  Trlgoiu>meli7,  ai  umtaloed  in    ...    .    DaoM  Zngmdn. 


liloupin OlMiiMd. 

, ,  with  (ExperiioeiLtal  Lectnies,)     .    .    fitdnaas. 

InteUeemal  Philosophy,    .  .  ■ AAeravmii*. 


Moral  Philosophy, Wimlmd,  atriJgei. 

Bheloric, Leclurtt. 

Constitntional  Law,  widiselect  parts  of  the  Slat-  f  v~._^.  .&«—  **  a-^ 
■-•         ^  mostintinuiely  wmected.   *™2*™S^X*Sr 


nies  01  mis  siaie,  most  miunaieiT  ixaineciea        _^,   b.-:.^  d 
with  the  rights  and  dnUes  of  dttens,     .    .     i      »««.«'~«M 

I  IJKKfn,   Tlwryaa^  Aa» 

Alt  of  Teaching, 6a  tf  Tta^mm,  mi  S» 

ftrimtitlatSciML 

Elements  of  Astnmomr,  .    ' Littwrtt. 

FifWMt*  In  Vocal  Music,  to  be  giren  to  alL 

The  suae  eourae  ofatudf,  omitting  the  Hujlier  Aigebro,  Plana  Trigo- 
Qometry  and  Surveying,  muat  be  aUaioed  aj  femalea  aa  a  "iM^ilili^p  U 
gradtiating. 

Any  of  the  pupils  who  desire  rurther  to  pnrme  mathetnatica,  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so  after  conqiletiDg  the  abore  oourae  of  atndf. 
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1B4«  TO  1863. 

On  the  flist  of  Jmuuj,  ISlS,  PraC  Q«orge  R.  Peritins,  wu  appoioUd 
Prindptl  of  the  New  York  SUt«  Nornul  School,  to  Oil  the  racuicj  oc- 
caaiaaed  by  the  death  of  the  lamcatcd  Page,  who,  in  bis  emineot  success 
and  earlj  death,  had  rcnlized  either  altematiTe  of  the  injunction  to  "suc- 
cor or  die,"  laid  upon  him  bj  his  friend  Honce  Haon,  when  he  assumed 
the  obai^  of  the  school.  ProC  Perkins  had  been  connected  with  the 
Bchoc4  unce  its  organization.  He  was  familiar  with  its  workings,  and  the 
4)Uns  of  Mr.  Page,  and  his  success  in  bis  department  had  eviocod  his  fit- 
nees  to  cany  the  experiment  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  a  auccossful 
termination.  The  winter  of  18C3,  was  a  crisis  in  its  history.  The  ap- 
propriations for  its  support  were  made  bj  the  L«^islature,  annuallj.  An 
occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  narroir  minded  men  to  attack  the  system  of 
Normal  Schools,  charging  against  it  that  it  was  unable  to  supply  teachers 
to  the  State  to  buch  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  on  grounds 
of  public  policj.  So  tar  were  Uieae  attacks  carried  that  formal  noUce 
was  girfn  in  the  Legislature  of  an  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  the  scbooL  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  op- 
podtion  on  the  part  of  a  single  senator  in  the  winter  of  ISfiS,  was  the 
last  exhibition  of  legislative  hostility.  Some  dissensions  among  tho 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Legislature  to  examine  into  its  internal  anangcments,  and 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
fl-iends  of  the  school  that  these  movements  fwled  to  impair  public  confl- 
■  dencat  Thia  is  clearly  shown  by  tho  fact  that  the  term  which  immediate- 
ly succeeded  them,  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  one.  The 
seTere  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Prindpal,  b  connection  with  the  move- 
ments above  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  constitution  naturally  sensitive, 
had  BO  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  friends  of  the  school.  The  Executive  Committee  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  hear  full  testimony  to  his  private 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  four  years  in  which  Prof.  Peikins  con- 
tinued its  Principal,  the  school  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  success.  Tlw 
average  .number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  816,  and  the  wholo 
number  of  graduates  was  809,  of  whom,  14S  were  males,  and  168  were 

On  the  20th  of  September,  18G3,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samuel  B.  Wool- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  been  the  hoiiored  Prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  Academies  in  the  State. 
In  this  position  he  bad  fully  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thorough,  and  successftil  educators  in  the  country.  In 
nlmost  every  state  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civil  positions  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  early  instructions  and  impulses,  and  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  was  in  a  gre*t  measure  due  to  his  influence.    When  therelbre 
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the  EiMuliTe  ComtnittM  oT  the  Normel  School  dedred  to  nuke  »  •d«e> 
tion  of  PriDcipil  for  thmr  InstitutioD,  tbej  could  not  hftre  lebored  ander 
much  embMTuniKnt  id  nuking  chmce  of  the  proper  person.  Upwa  the 
eccesdon  of  Prof  Woolworth,  some  importeDt  cheogee  were  mule  in  the 
organboition  of  the  school  The  policy  adopted  soon  efter  its  commenco- 
mrat  wu  to  BQpplj  its  teechera  Irom  among  its  grwluetes.  While  this 
poHcj  contributed  to  give  efifect  to  the  earij  plmus  on  which  the  inetrno-" 
tion  wH  besed,  it  &iled  to  bring  into  its  bcaltjr  the  enlarged  and  Uberal 
culture  of  minds  trained  under  more  rigid  discipline  and  a  wider  range  of 
etndj.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  ExecatiTe  Committee  reoolred  to  es- 
tablish the  following  professorships: 

nie  English  Language  and  Ltteratare, 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and  * 

Mathematics,  pure  and  apph'ed. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Prolisuonhipa  slwald  be 
thorougblj  educated  men,  and  that  so  fkt  as  pncticable,  the  positions 
ahoukt  be[>ermanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  most  salutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinste  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
as  leas  permanent,  are  still  made  from  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attsinments  and  merited  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  schooL 

During  Dr.  Woolworth's  Prmcipalsbip,  the  school  seems  to  hare  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  prosperity,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  it  was 
bund  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  bad  been  appdnted  by  the  Esecu- 
tive  Committee  to  fill  Tacancies  to  give  room  for  those  who  had  received 
regular  appointments.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  266,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  266,  of  whom  198  were 
females,  and  9S  were  males.  In  February,  186S,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  Stste,  snd  sccepted  the  place 
noted  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romoyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  eCBraent 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  CniTendly. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  David  B.  Cochran,  who  was  at  (he  time  occupy- 
ing the  portion  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Institution.  Tn^ 
vious  to  bis  connection  with  the  Kormal  School,  Prof.  Cochran  had  been 
litvorably  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  Ikmiliar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  officers,  and  fiiends; 
Since  his  accesnon  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  organiia- 
tion.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  fused,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previoosty  allotted  to  some  of  the  mue  strictly  academical 
'  studies,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Gxpmmental  School  of  Practice,  a  Uodd 
nimsry  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  deti^ 

"  •         ,..,     A.oogic 


Daring  tfa«  period  that  tb*  Mhool  hu  bean  mtder  tba  cootrol  of  Dr. 
Cochran,  the  arenge  nainber  in  attendaoee  for  eadi  term  hat  b««D  SM. 
and  th«  whole  number  of  gndiutea  411,  of  wliom  167  wen  males,  and 
SS4  were  finoaleo. 

The  Normal  Scho(d  haa  now  been  in  operation  neaitj  nineteen  jeara. 
Ita  preaeat  conditioa  and  the  more  apparent  reaulla  of  ita  worlcing,  maj 
be  gathered  from  Uie  following  extract  frum  the  lart  Annual  Repeat eftbo 
SUte  Superintendent  of  Public  iDBtraedou  fi>r  the  SUte  of  New  Toric 

"Daring  the  past  year,  (1882,)  two  hundred  and  twenty-flTe  appli- 
cants for  admiuion  were  examined,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety 
were  admitted.  The  whole  number  [n  attendance  hu  been  two  hundred 
and  ninetj-thne,  and  of  these,  ninety-nine  were  malea,  and  one  handled 
and  ninety-four  were  tamalea..  The  average  age  of  these  pnpils  waa  uhie- 
teen  years  and  leren  months :  and  the  avenige  period  during  wMch  they 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  Normal 
School,  waa  six  months.  All  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  hare  been  represented  in  the  school." 

"Since  the  establishment,  one  thousand  three  hundml  and  Ihiitow 
have  enjoyed  its  advantiges  for  a  longer  or  ahorter  period." 

"  The  graduates  and  under-gndual«s  are  represented  by  local  aehool 
officers  to  be  doing  raluahle  service,  not  only  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  lealous  woriiera,  imparting  their  kaowledge 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instraction  to  thur  associates  in  teachers  iniiti- 
bites  and  associations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  sdtool  is  diffused." 

During  the  flnt  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  aa  haa  been  re- 
mariied,  it  GDCountered  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  appnpriation,  and  also  to  discontinue  It  altogether. 
So  little  were  its  alma  and  the  importauce  of  Its  work  understood  that  it 
waa  deemed  necessary  to  oflbr  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to  sacnie 
pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties  of  th«  State. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  surmounted  all  oppontion.  Id  the  character 
and  work  of  Its  gradnatea,  it  has  become  &vorably  known  in  all  countiv 
of  the  State,  which  are  now  constantly  represented  in  the  schotd.  The 
appropriation  haa  been  increased  IVom  $10,000  to  |1S,000,  and  each  year 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  the  eatablislmMat 
of  another  similar  Institution.  In  the  language  of  his  Report  of  1803, 
"the  permanence  of  this  Institution  may  now  be  regarded  aa  established, 
not  only  by  l^slatire  rendition  and  endowment,  but  dso  in  the  coafi- 
donco  and  regards  of  the  people," 

As  an  evidence  of  this  confidence,  H  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
Legislature  in  1808,  recognised  tho  Oi^  Normal  School  of  Oswcfo,  as  a 
State  institution,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  its  support 
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CovBSK  or  Smtn  AMb  TaxT-Boovs  tir  1S4S.  The  lUlowing  is  the  coum 
tf  ttuttrpfMCtibedfbT  tbeSebool;  ands  tboroii^  acqiuiDtaiiGe  with  thawhola 
of  iV  on  the  put  of  the  male  pupils,  ii  made  a  condiUoa  of  graduation. 


Siemeaterjr  Soondi  of  the  I«tter^ Pagt't  Kormal  Chert, 

Writing. 

Eagiiah  Ptom  CompoaiUMi, ^uaetenkM. 

GeivTBiiliy  and  OuCUne  Uape, IfcXaHti. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic^ DavKt, 

Elementaiy  Arithmetic, Jktvitt. 

En^rlisb   OrHmmar, Clark. 

Hiswry, Wibon. 

Cbronology,  BemV  afHtem. Mia  PeabJSy. 


Intelleetnal  Arithmetic, Dmiea. 

Ftactioal  Aihfemelic^ Dasttt. 

'TMMt  Map  Drawing, Mtik^. 


SSf 


Elemenlarj  Soonda  of  the  Letter^ ',.  Fagt^i  Sbrmid  CJtart 

Beadhig^ MandtsiBe. 


Book  Eeeping, a JUmer. 

Bigger  ArithmeUo, , ,,,.. Davit^  Vmimti^. 

G«ometi7,  »ix  booki, DtaM  lagmdrt. 

Rhetoric, Day. 

Dnwitig. 

Elementarr  A^bra,  tcriewed, DmSei. 

Jfatural  Pfailoaaphy, Oroy. 

Pertpective  I>rawiog, leOvrta, 

ICatbenutUcal  Gr«ognpb7  md  DM  of  Globes, Ltelum. 

CoDatltotionallAw,wifhielectpartBDftlieB.8tatiitM|  Tcung"*  Saeiiee  tf  Oo^ 

moat  intimatdj  connacted  with  the  ri^ta  and  \  .....  ~.  . 

dutiea  of  dtiiMi^ 


Oranunatical  Aualy^ C%irit 

Higher  AJgebn, DaeM  Svtutkn. 

Flaoe  Trigonametiy,  as  contained  in Dosie^  Ltgeadra, 

Surveying  and  Mensnratloo, Satiea. 

Fhrii^ogr, aMktr. 

Aatroaouj, , BnxMabti, 

iDtellectual  PbitoK^T, Chaplain, 

Hon)  PhDow^hr, ■* Waytond. 

CIteaMcrj, fifKDum. 

Agricultunl  Chemistry, Mrbm. 

Geology, WOi. 

•"■"^■i* i^'Si^j^i^sr^'"'**^'^ 

The  Rtndiec  of  the  Junior  elan  are  des^fned  to  prepue  a  ht^nr  order  of 
teacfaen  (br  the  common  acboob  geoerall; ;  those  who  are  looking  Ibr  scbools 
of  a  Hill  better  grade,  have  be&ire  them  Uie  Snb-Setiior  coarse ;  sim]  for  those 
■who  aim  at  more  imfMrtant  poeitioti*  in  the  higher  edKxda,  or  at  prludpallMn 
the  Benkir  Kudiea  an  belicTed  to  be  none  too  complete  or  serere.         1     OOqIc 


X.    THOnOHTS  ON  EIIUCATIOB. 

VT  iOB*  LOOEX. 

(ConUiuied  from  T»g«  184,  Ko.  XXTtl.} 

6S.  And  hen  ghe  me  lean  to  Uke  notioe  of  one  thing  I  tbink  a  fiuilt  in  tb* 
Dtdinarj  method  ttf  education ;  and  that  u,  the  charging  of  dilldren'smemonea, 
upon  all  occidotit,  with  rulea  and  preoepta  whldi  tbej  often  do  not  tmdantand, 
and  are  oonatantlj  as  aoon  fbrsot  m  giren.  If  it  be  lome  action  yon  would 
have  done,  or  done  otbwwiae^  wheuerer  the^  Ibrget  or  do  it  awkwardlj,  malca 
Uiem  do  it  over  and  orer  again,  till  they  are  perfect  vherebj  jon  will  get 
tbeae  two  idrantagea :  Unt,  to  asa  whether  It  be  an  action  the/  on  do,  or  ia 
fit  U>  be  expected  of  them.  For  KHnetimea  cbildroi  are  bid  to  do  things  whidi 
iqmii  trial,  the^  are  foiud  not  able  to  do,  and  had  need  be  taught  and  exerdsal 
in,  before  thej  are  required  to  do  them.  But  it  ia  much  easiar  fin-  a  tutor  la 
command  than  to  teach.  Seooodlj-,  another  thing  got  br  it  will  be  this,  that 
hj  Kpeatlng  the  saine  action  till  it  be  grown  haUtual  in  th«m,  the  performance 
will  not  depend  on  memorj,  or  reflectioQ,  the  concomitant  of  prodenoe  and 
age,  and  not  of  childhood;  but  will  be  natural  in  them.  Ihn^  bowing  to  a  gen- 
tleman wlien  he  Mtlotes  him,  and  looking  ii)  his  lioe  when  he  speaks  to  Um,  la 
hj  oonstant  use  aa  natural  to  a  well-bred  man,  as  breathing;  it  reqnires  no 
though^  no  reflection.  Earing  this  waj  cured  in  70UT  child  any  Ciult,  ft  is 
cnred  fbrerer;  and  thu^  one  bj  aa«,  you  may  weed  them  oat  all,  and  ^ani 
what  baUti  you  please. 

69.  I  have  seen  parents  so  heap  rulea  on  tbdr  ddldren,  that  ft  waa  imposed- 
ble  for  the  poor  little  ones  to  remember  a  tenth  part  of  Uiem,  much  leas  to  ob- 
aerre  them.  Howerer,  they  were  dther  by  wuda  or  blows  CMtected  £ir  tba 
brcMcfa  of  those  multji^ied  and  often  Teiy  impertinent  precepts.  Wbenoe  it 
naturally  followed,  that  the  clkildrai  minded  tx)t  what  was  said  to  them  wlien  it 
was  evident  to  them,  that  no  attenSon  they  were  oap^le  ot,  was  sufficient  to 
pressrre  them  from  tfansgreariim,  and  the  rebukea  whidi  IbUowed  it 

Let  therefiiTe  your  rules  to  your  son  be  as  few  aa  Is  possible,  and  rather  fewer 
than  more  than  seem  aiMolataly  neceasary.  For  if  you  burden  him  with  many 
rules,  one  of  these  two  thingi  moat  neoenaiily  follow ;  that  either  he  muat  be 
very  often  puniabed,  which  will  beof  ill  consequence,  by  loaking  punishment  too 
fteijuent  and  fenuliar,  or  else  yon  must  lot  the  transgressions  of  some  (^  your  rulea 
go  nnpuaished,  whereby  they  will  of  course  grow  contemptible,  and  your  an- 
thorlty  become  dieap  to  him.  Make  but  f^w  laws,  but  see  they  be  well  ob- 
serred,  when  once  made.  Few  yeara  require  but  few  laws;  and,  as  his  1^ 
iuctsasBs,  when  one  rule  is  by  practice  well  established,  you  may  add  another. 

Hints. 

eo.  But  pray  remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught  by  mle^  itbkii  wQl 

be  alw^a  sloping  out  of  their  mHociiiea.    That  70Q  think  nioiisaiy  tat  Unoi 
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to  do,  Mtth  In  then  ^  u  iodiipBuibte  prwtlos,  h  oltoa  m  the  occa^on  »• 
tnrni,  and  if  it  be  poMlble^  make  occaaioiii,  This  will  beget  habiti  in  them 
which,  bebg  oooa  eitabllalied,  operate  of  tlwoMelvea,  eaail;  and  attanHj, 
without  tbe  aaaiatanoe  of  the  memorj'.  But  hers  let  me  give  two  caaUtm : 
1.  Hie  one  is,  that  jou  liecp  then  to  tbe  ^aetioe  of  what  yon  wo«ild  hare 
grow  into  a  habit  in  them,  bj  Itiod  wofda  aod  gentle  adnonitkina,  mther  aa 
mindiag  them  of  what  tbej  (brget,  thanb^banh  rebukeaandchiduigat  if  tbej 
were  willfttUj  gnil^.  9.  Anotber  thli^  yoa  are  to  take  can  of  ii,  not  to  en- 
dMfror  to  settle  too  manj  habita  at  once,  leat  bj  a  rariet;  7011  coolband  then, 
and  so  perfect  none. .  When  conatant  onatom  haa  made  anj  one  thing  eaaj  and 
natoral  to  them,  and  thej  pnctioe  it  withont  leflectlon,  pm  mtj  then  go  00  to 

niia  method  of  taachmg  diildTen  bj  a  repeated  practice,  and  the  aame  action 
done  over  and  orer  again,  under  tbe  eje  and  directioD  of  &b  tutor,  till  tb^ 
hare  got  the  habit  of  doing  it  well,  and  not  by  reljing  on  ralea  trotted  to  Ibelr 
memoriea,  haa  ao  manj  adrantagea,  wbkh  vj  wovter  we  conalder  I^  that  I  can 
not  bat  wonder  fif  ill  customs  could  be  wondered  at  in  anj  tbmg,)  how  it  could 
powblj  he  aa  much  neglected.  I  shall  name  one  more  that  oomea  now  In  mj 
waj.  By  thia  method  we  shall  see,  whether  what  la  required  of  him  he  adapted 
to  hia  capaoi^,  and  an;  waj  siuted  to  tbe  child's  natuml  genius  and  constita* 
tion,  for  that  too  must  be  conwdered  in  a  li^t  edocattoo.  We  must  not  hope 
wbollj  to  change  their  original  tempers,  nor  make  the  ga;  penilTe  and  grave, 
nor  the  meUncholj  sportive,  wHhoat  qwilEng  them.  Gkid  has  stamped  certain 
chaiBcters  upon  men's  minda,  which,  Wee  thNr  shapes,  may  perhapa  be  a  little 
mended,  bnt  can  haidlj  be  totally  altered  and  translbrmed  into  the  oontraiy. 

He,  therefive,  that  Is  about  cblldrtn,  should  well  studj  their  natures  ami  apti- 
tndea,  and  ie^  by  often  tiiala,  what  turn  they  eanly  take,  and  what  heoomea 
them;  obaerre  what  their  natite  stodcX  how  it  may  be  improred,  and  what 
n  Is  fit  for;  be  sbonld  CMtatdsr  what  &ej  want,  whether  they  he  capable  of 
having  it  wrought  Into  them  ^  iodustry,  sod  iocorporated  there  by  practloe ; 
and  whrtber  it  be  worth  while  to  endeaT(»'  it  For,  in  msny  caseo,  all  that  wa 
can  do,  or  diould  aun  at,  is,  to  make  tbe  best  of  what  nature  has  given,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  vices  and  bolts  to  which  sui^  a  oonsUtntioQ  is  moat  inclined,  and  give 
it  all  tbe  advantages  it  b  capable  o£  Eveiy  one's  natural  genius  should  ha 
curled  as  Alt  as  It  could ;  but  to  attempt  the  putting  another  upon  him,  will  b* 
bnt  labor  In  vain ;  and  what  is  so  plastered  on,  wiL  at  best  sit  bat  unlowardlj, 
and  have  always  hsagtog  to  it  tbe  nngraoeftiloeas  of  oonsbaint  and  alltet*- 
tlon. 

AIROTATIOV. 

Affectation  Is  not,  I  oocAat,  an  eariy  bolt  of  diildhood,  or  the  prodtict  of 
untaught  nature ;  it  Is  of  that  sort  of  weeds  whieb  grow  not  in  the  wild  ancu^ 
tivated  wastey  hut  in  garden-plots,  nnder  the  negligent  hand,  or  untkliUhl  car* 
of  a  gardener.  Uan^jement  and  instruction,  and  aome  aense  of  the  neceaslty 
of  breeding  an  requitile  to  make  any  one  aap«Me  of  affecUtim,  which  en- 
desTora  to  correct  natoral  defects,  and  bas  dways  tbe  laudable  aim  of  fdeaslng, 
tbongb  It  always  mtsaea  tt  1  andtbamore  it  labors  to  put  on  giaceltalneBs,  tba 
brther  it  is  ftom  it  For  this  reason  it  is  tbe  more  carefliUy  to  be  watdied,  be- 
cattseitlsthaproper&nltof  edoca&ni  a  perverted  edncatlan  Indeed,  bnt  sodi 
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w  jonof  pM^  often  M  fnto,  «ltber  b;  (Mr  own  niMaln^  er  tte  ill  ooudiMt 
ot  IhoM  abont  them. 

Be  tiMt  vHI  pTmiin.  wherein  Itut  gnoeftiliieM  Ilea,  whidi  alwiTi  pUase^ 
s  thHn  that  natnial  coherenoc^  which  appoan  between  the  thing 
la  ckD  TuH  but  be  ^{Kored  of  aa  tidtabla  U 
We  can  not  but  be  pleaaed  with  an  homane,  fttendlj,  dril  tem- 
per, whwerer  we  meet  with  It  A  mind  &«e,  and  natter  of  itaelf  and  all  ita 
actioH^  not  bw  and  narrow,  not  haogfatj  and  inaolan^  not  blemldied  with  ibj 
great  defedi  towhaterei?  one  b  taken  with.  neaotlonawhiiAnatarallirflow 
fh)miwiiawell-fbrniedmind,pleaa»iUBlMtM  thegeudnemariaof  It,  andbe- 
Ing  aa  it  wer^  natoral  ecrwnaUoM  ftmn  ttte  apirit  iind  diapoalttoa  witUn,  can  not 
bat  be  eaa;  and  nnecmstrained.  ThLi  aeema  to  me  to  be  that  I>eaat7,  wbidi 
Alnea  Ihrot^  some  men'*  actiona,  aeta  off  all  that  they  do,  and  take*  with  all 
Uiey  come  near,  when  by  a  oonitant  ■ptwatioB  th^  have  faahioned  their  carnage 
and  made  all  thoee  Uttie  expreanou  t^  eirili^  and  reapect,  wbidi  natnn  or 
euatom  haa  eitabUahed  In  OMtrerMtion,  ao  eaay  to  tfaemaelre^  that  they  aeem 
not  artiflcial  vr  itodied,  but  naturally  tolollow  from  anreetnesiormlndand* 
well-tnmed  diapoiiUon. 

On  the  oOer  ildet  aOtatatlon  la  an  awkward  ami  fbroed  Imitation  of  what 
ibouM  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beMity  that  aooompaniea  what  ii 
natovil;  beeeiue  Hiere  is  always  •  ^aagreement  between  the  outwrntd  action, 
and  the  mind  wiUiIn,  (me<tfttieM  twowayai  I.  Either  when  a  man  would^oat- 
waidly  pot  on  a  diapoaitioa  of  mind,  whtdi  then  he  leallj  haa  uo^  but  en- 
deavota  by  a  fbrced  cairiage  to  make  ahow  o^  yet  io  that  the  ootutiaint  he  Ei 
under,  dkaooren  IleelC  and  thus  men  allbct  Mmetimea  to  appear  aad,  meii7,  or 
kind,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  not  ao, 

3.  The  other  la,  when  they  do  not  endeaTor  to  make  ahow  of  diipoeitKma  of 
mind  whk}i  they  have  no^  hot  to  axp«M  thoM  they  have  by  a  carriage  not 
•oited  to  them;  audmcbin  convenatioQ  are  all.  oooatrained  motbn^  aotfoi^ 
word!  or  looks  wbidi,  ttun^  derigned  to  ahow  eiUier  thdr  reapect  or  ciTiE^ 
to  the  oompanj,  or  their  aatia&ctiou  and  eadntae  in  it,  are  not  yet  natural  nor 
genuine  tnarka  of  the  one  or  the  other,  bnt  rather  of  aome  defect  or  mistake 
wttUo.  Imitation  of  Othws,  without  diaceming  what  ia  graoaAil  in  them,  or 
what  ii  peculiar  to  their  characters,  often  makea  a  great  paitof  this.  But  alKct- 
ation  of  all  Idikia,  wbenceeoerer  it  prooeeda,  ia  alwaya  offenalTe,  becaoae  we 
naturally  bate  whatwrer  la  ooonteiMti  and  condemn  thoee  who  have  nothing 
batter  to  rectnamend  tbemselvea  by. 

naia  and  rou(^  nature,  left  to  itsdi;  ia  much  better  than  an  aitlfldal  nn- 
graceflilneaa,  and  such  studied  waya  of  being  lU-Guhloned.  The  want  of  an 
aooompUahment,  or  some  defect  In  our  behavior,  coming  short  of  the  utmoat 
gracefhlneaa,  often  eecapes  observation  and  censure.  But  afbctation  iu  any 
part  of  our  cairiage,  ia  lighting  up  a  candle  to  oar  defects,  and  never  Giils  to 
make  us  takMi  notice  o^  either  as  wanting  senses  or  wanting  sinceritr.  This 
govemois  ought  the  more  diligently  to  look  after,  hecauae,  aa  I  tiave  observed. 
It  is  an  acquired  ugliuem,  owli^  to  mistaken  educMion,  few  being  giUlly  of  it 
bnt  thoee  who  pretend  to  hieeding,*and  wonld  not  be  tiiought  Ignorant  of  what 
UfeshiimaUe  andbeoominglnconTcnation;  and,  if  Imiatakeno^  it  haa  often 
its  rise  from  the  lacy  admonitions  of  those  who  give  rules,  and  propooe  ezam- 
ptes,  without  jwning  practioe  wiUi  their  faubnctiona,  and  maUng  tbeic  mads 


NpMl  the  aatlon  Id  thitr  d^t,  that  Umj  omj  oomut  what  la  iad«OMtt  or  en 
rtntmd  In  U,  tiU  It  be  petfected  into  u  habitoal  and  baoomiiig  aaMncaa. 


6L  )I«niiera,u  th^  can  it,  abontwblchchDdrea  an  BO  oftea  perplexed,  nsd 
have  to  many  gooHy  exboAailbna  made  them,  by  their  wise  maida  and  gorem' 
esNa,  I  think,  are  rather  to  i»  leaned  hy  example  than  rules;  and  then  cbll- 
dnn.  If  kept  out  of  ill  companj,  will  take  a  pride  to  behave  tbemMlves  prettily, 
after  the  faaluoa  of  others,  percaivuig  themselTea  esteemed  and  cmnmended 
for  It.  But  if  by  a  UttI*  negligence  in  thia  part,  the  boy  should  not  put  olTlilB 
hat,  nor  toake  legs  very  gracefbUy,  a  dandng-maateT  will  cots  that  defect^  and 
wipe  off  all  that  plaitmeaaof  nature,  which  the  k-la-mode  people  call  clownlahnees. 
And  slnoe  nothing  spears  to  me  to  give  children  so  much  becoming  oonfldenoe 
and  behavior,  and  an  to  raise  then  to  the  conrersation  of  those  above  their  age, 
as  dandoK  I  think  they  should  be  tanght  to  dance,  as  aoou  as  they  are  capable 
of  kaming  it  For,  though  thia  oonmat  only  in  outward  graoefhlneai  of  motion, 
yet  I  know  not  how  it  gives  dilldren  manly  thonghts  and  carriage^  more  than 
anything.  Bat  otharwiae  I  would  not  have  little  childreu  mnch  tormented 
aboat  panctilio^  or  nicetisfl  of  breeding. 

ITever  troable  younelf  about  those  &nltB  In  thnu  which  you  know  age  will 
cnrsL  And,  tberefaie^  want  of  well-iashioned  dvili^  in  the  carriage,  whilst 
civilil7  is  not  wanting  in  the  mind,  (for  there  70a  must  t^e  care  to  plant  it 
eariy,)  should  be  the  parents'  least  care  wbilat  they  are  young.  If  his  tender 
mind  be  filled  with  a  v«aeration  for  his  jlkrents  and  teacher^  which  consists  in 
love  and  esteem,  and  a  lear  to  oflbnd  them,  and  with  respect  and  good-will  to 
all  people,  that  respect  will  of  itself  teadi  thoee  ways  of  ezpreasing  It  which  he 
obeenret  most  aooaptable.  Be  sure  to  keep  up  fn  him  the  principles  <^  good- 
nature and  klndnsMj  make  them  as  haUtnal  aa  you  can,  by  credit  and  oom* 
mendatim,  sod  the  good  things  aocompanying  that  state,  and  when  they  have 
taken  Mot  in  his  mind,  and  are  settled  there  by  a  coatinaed  practice,  fear  not; 
the  omamenla  of  oonvenatlon,  and  the  ontside  of  bahionable  maoiMs:^  will 
oome  in  their  due  Umc^  ii,  when  they  are  twnoved  out  of  their  maid's  care,  they 
are  put  hito  the  hands  of  a  well-bred  man  to  be  Ih^  governor. 

WhQst  they  an  very  yonog,  any  «arelessneN  Is  to  be  borne  with  In  children^ 
that  oarrits  Dot  with  it  the  marks  of  pride  or  ill-nature,  but  those,  whenever 
tbey  »wmr  in  any  actiim,  are  to  be  ccTrected  Immediately,  by  the  ways  above- 
mentioned  What  I  have  said  cmcuuhig  manners,  I  would  not  have  so  ouder- 
stood,  as  if  I  meaot  that  thoee  who  have  the  judgment  to  do  it,  should  not 
gently  (adiion  the  motlona  and  carriage  of  chDdivn  when  tbey  sra  veiy  young. 
It  woold  be  of  great  advantage^  If  they  had  people  tttoat  them  tttan  their  being 
flnt  able  to  go^  that  bad  the  skill,  and  would  take  the  right  way  to  do  it  That 
irtikb  I  complain  of  ia  the  wrong  conrae  that  Is  nsoally  taken  in  this  matter. 
Cbildrs«  who  were  never  taught  any  such  tbhig  as  behavior,  are  (Aen  {espe- 
dally  when  strangers  are  present)  cbid  for  having  some  way  or  other  foOed  In 
good  maonera,  and  have  thengipon  reprocA  and  precepts  heaped  upon  them, 
OOMMi^  patting  off  thmr  hata,  or  making  of  legs,  Ac.  Though  in  ttiis  those 
ooncamed  pretend  to  oorraet  the  diOd,  yet  in  truth,  for  the  most  part.  It  is  but 
to  oov«T  their  own  shame,  and  they  hty  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  01 
>  tbas*  passionstdy  «ion(^  to  divert  it  Cma  themselves,  Rv  fbar  the 
dioald  impute  to  their  want  of  care  and  skill  the  (Md's  til  behavior. 
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Fbr,  u  fa  tlw  eUUm  Otmmth^  tbtj  m»  umw  om  Jot  bettamd  br  ndi 
OooMkiiwl  lectOTM;  thej«t«tiier  tinea  ibooM  ba  ibawa  wbat  todo,  Rnd  t7 
KiMrmtod  action*  ba  bahioned  beEMv-hud  Into  tba  praetko  of  wbat  ii  fit  and 
beooniDg',  and  not  tol<^  and  talked  to  do  upon  the  tpot,  what  thej  havs  nsnt 
been  Mcuitomed  to,  nor  kuowbowto  do  la  tbejrabould;  to  baro  and  nte  lh«n 
thua  at  «7et7  turn,  i«  not  to  teach  tbem,  bat  to  Tex  and  torment  tbeoi  to  no 
purpoae.  Th^  ihoold  be  let  alone^  rather  than  chid  for  a  bult,  which  ti  none 
of  thein^  nor  ia  In  their  power  to  mend  Ibr  apeaking  ta  And  it  were  mnch 
better  their  natural,  chUdiih  De(;ligeiice,  or  pUioneea,  Aonld  ba  left  to  tba  care 
of  riper  ^eaia,  than  that  thej  should  Itvquently  have  rebnkei  ni^lacsd  iqian 
Ibem,  which  neither  do  nor  can  give  tbem  graoeftil  DWtiona.  If  their  n^nda  aia 
well  diipoaed,  and  principled  with  inwatd  dvilitr,  a  great  part  of  the  roogtnMH 
wlilch  Btioka  to  the  outside  ibr  want  of  better  teaching,  time  and  obaemliaa 
wUl  rub  off,  aa  they  grow  api  if  the7  are  bred  in  good  company;  bntif  In  ill, 
all  tbe  rulea  in  the  worid,  all  the  correction  imaginable,  will  not  ba  able  to  pol- 
iah  tbem.  For  jon  most  lake  this  for  a  certain  truth,  that  let  them  have  what 
inatnicCioDs  yoa  will,  and  ever  ao  learned  lectorea  of  breeding  daily  incokaled 
Into  tbem,  that  which  will  moat  infloaiKa  their  oaniage,  will  be  the  company 
thej  CCTiTerae  with,  and  the  Ikahion  irf  tboM  about  tbem.  Children  (nay,  and 
men  too,)  do  moat  by  example.  We  ai«  all  a  aort  of  chameleon*,  that  Mill  take 
a  tincture  bum  tbingi  near  tu;  nor  i«  it  to  be  wondered  at  in  children,  who 
better  ondentand  what  they  see  than  wbat  they  hear. 

62.  I  mentioned  abore,  one  great  nyschlef  that  came  by  serranta  to  diQdren, 
wiien  by  their  flatteriee  they  take  off  the  edge  and  force  of  the  parents  rebukt^ 
and  ao  lessen  their  authority.  And  here  ia  another  gTMt  inconvenience  wbldi 
children  rocetve  from  the  ill  examples  which  they  meet  with  amongst  tbe 

They  are  wholly,  if  pooibl^  to  be  kept  from  auch  oonretaatkin;  for  the  con- 
fa^on  of  these  iU  precedents,  both  in  dvility  and  Tirtoe^  horribly  infects  chil- 
dren, aa  often  aa  they  oome  within  reacli  of  it.  They  b^qoeotly  learn,  frnn 
nnbred  or  debauched  serraDta,  auch  language  untowaidly  tricka  and  vioe^  ai 
otherwise  they  pcasibly  would  be  ignorant  of  all  tbeir  Urea. 

63.  It  la  a  hard  matter  wholly  to  pteyent  this  nisdiieC  Ton  will  hare  my 
good  luck  If  you  nerer  haTe  a  olownirii  w  Tidoiia  senant,  and  if  ftam  them 
your  children  nerw  get  any  Infection.  But  yet,  as  mnch  must  be  dcniA  towards 
it  as  can  be,  and  the  diildren  kept  aa  much  aa  may  be  in  the  company  of  their 
parents,*  and  those  to  whose  care  they  are  committed.  To  thU  purpoae,  their 
b«ng  in  thdrpreaence  should' be  made  easy  to  Uiem;  they  should  be  allowed  the 
liberties  and  freedom  suitable  to  their  age^  and  not  be  held  under  unneaewaiy 
Mstrainta,  when  in  their  parents'  or  goTemor's  eight  If  It  be  a  pfiaon  to  tbem 
it  is  no  wonder  they  should  not  like  It.  Xbey  must  not  be  Undered  ttota  bring 
children,  or  from  playing  or  dcring  as  chUdien,  bnt  from  doing  iU.  All  olbw 
liberty  b  to  be  allowed  tbem.  IText,  to  nuke  tbem  in  lore  with  the  company 
of  their  parenta,  they  should  receive  all  theii  good  thinga  there,  and  from  their 
bands.    The  servants  should  be  hindered  ftom  m^ing  oourt  to  tbem,  by  giving 

*  Bdw  mocli  tlM  Kamuu  rhoDfbt  ih«  tdoMthio  of  IbcJi  cfalUreii  ■  bulaaia  Ihu  pn^ttl; 
bcliHifal  [a  lh«  pannu  UmnKlica,  wte  In  HbHddIii*,  ADfua.  Met.  S4.  PJutulti  In  vka  C>. 
rill  ill  rwiiilt,  Dkidsnu  BlMla*,  La.oliip.  3. 
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Ihcm  ibQiig  dilnk,  iriuct  Ml,  pl^thinga,  and  othw  locb  mattw^  whkh  nay 
make  them  in  lore  with  tlMir  oanTcnktioiL 

OOKPAXT. — FUBLIO  MBOOLB. 

M.  HkTtng  Buned  companj',  I  mm  almost  ready  to  tbnir  tvnj  mj  pec,  and 
UmMe  joa  m>  bitber  on  this  mi^tet.  For  since  tbat  does  more  than  all  pre- 
ea|rta,  mlaa,  and  Invtmctioiia^  '"''''"''ii  tt  !•  alBuMt  wboU/  in  Tain  to  maks  a 
long  dIaecwTM  of  other  tlilnga,  and  to  tflk  of  tliat  alcaaat  to  no  purpoae.  For 
70a  will  be  ready  to'  mjI  "Wlut  ahall  I  do  witli  my  aont  If  I  keep  him 
alwayt  at  booM^  be  will  be  In  danger  to  be  my  yooiiK  master;  and  if  I  aend 
him  abroad,  liow  ia  it  po^ble  to  keep  him  from  the  contagion  of  rudenen  and 
vke^  which  bererpTbereeoin  AshionT  In  my  botue  be  will  perbapa  be  mora 
Innocen^  bnt  more  ignonnt  too  of  the  world,  wanting  thrar  change  of  company, 
and  baing  naed  conatantly  to  the  aame  fi«e*^  ho  will,  when  he  cornea  abroad,  be 


I  oonftaa,  both  aide*  hsTe  thrir  inoonTanlancec.  Being  abroad,  it  ia  tmei 
will  make  him  bolder,  and  better  able  to  boatle  and  ahlft  amongat  boya  of  hi* 
own  age,  and  the  emulation  of  ac^ool-fallowa  often  puts  life  and  indnaby  into 
yoong  ladi.  Bat  UU  yon  can  flnd  a  aebool,  wher^  it  la  poadble  for  the  maater 
to  look  after  the  namiera  of  bia  adwlar^  and  can  show  aa  great  eOecta  of  his 
oaiB  of  fimning  tbetr  minds  to  Tirtoc^  and  th^  carriage  to  good  breeding,  as 
of  bnnbig  tb^  toogoea  to  the  learned  language)^  you  moat  confesa  that  yov 
bavo  a  alnuige  ralue  lor  wordi^  when,  prdbrriag  the  languagea  of  the  andent 
GtedcB^md  Boman*  to  that  which  made  tbem  such  brare  men,  yon  think  It 
word)  while  to  bawd  foar  aou'a  innooence  and  Tirtne,  fbr  a  little  Greek  and 
lAtio.  tor,  as  for  that  boldneaa  and  apiri^  wltidk  lads  get  amongat  their  play- 
fellows  at  adiool,  it  haa  Mdinarilj  mdi  a  mixture  of  rudeneaa,  and  an  iU-tomed 
eonfidoDce,  that  those  miabeoomlng  and  distngenoous  ways  oT  sblfUng  In  the 
world  mnst  be  unleanied,  and  all  the  tinctnre  washed  ont  again,  to  make  way 
for  better  principlee,  and  audi  manners  as  make  a  truly  worthy  man.  Ha  that 
wnaldera  how  diametrically  opposite  the  skill  of  liTing  well,  and  managing,  as 
a  man  should  do,  his  aShira  in  the  world,  ia  to  that  malapertneaai  tricking,  or 
Tiolenoe,  learnt  among  aefaool-boy^  will  think  the  fkulta  of  a  privater  education 
Inflnilety  to  be  preferred  to  andt  improrements,  and  will  take  care  to  pnoerre 
hia  chUd's  innocenoe  and  modesty  at  home,  a*  being  nearer  of  kin,  and  more  in 
the  way  of  tboae  qoalltie^  which  make  a  usefhl  and  able  man.  Nor  does 
anyone  find,  or  so  moch  aa  aoapect,  that  that  retirement  and  bashfhineaa  wbkh 
their  daoghteiB  are  broogbt  up  Id,  makea  them  less  knowing  or  l»s  sble  women. 
ConTar«tion,  when  they  come  into  the  world,  soon  gives  them  a  becoming  as- 
■nranoa,  and  wbalsoeTer  IJeyond  that,  there  ia  of  roogh  and  boisteroos,  may  in 
men  be  my  well  spared  too;  for  oonrage  and  steadineai,  as  I  take  it,  lie  not  hi 
rooghneat  and  Hi-breeding. 

Tirtne  is  harder  to  be  got  than  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  if  lost  in  a 
yogng  man.  Is  seldom  reoorend.  Bheepishneas  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the 
fentts  Imputed  to  a  private  edocatlon,  are  neither  the  necesaaiy  oonaequenoea  of 
beingbiedat  homev  nor,  if  they  were,  are  they  incurableeTila.  Vice  is  the  mora 
■tobbom,  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous  evil  of  the  two,  and  therelbre,  in  tlM 
list  pleoe,  to  be  fenoed  againat  If  that  dieeiridi  aoftneas,  which  often  enar> 
fates  thoM  who  are  bred  Ilk*  fondlings  at  home,  be  oareAilly  to  be  aToided,  It  |  ^' 
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li  prindpaDr  m  Ibr  vMm'b  aik^  Ar  fea-  iMt  mcfa  »  tMcUbk  lMip«r  rimoU  to 
too  nuoeptibl*  oT  rUiaat  Impnatow,  »Dd  Krpote  Ibe  noriae  toa  m^  to  ba 
cotnipted.  A  Toqng  mu  befi^e  he  leaTW  tha  ihslterof  hii  btbar's  booM,  and 
Iht  purd  of  a  tutor,  ahoukl  be  tbttUled  wltti  rMolntiaii,  aad  made  acqnatated 
vitli  nan,  to  Mmra  hit  Tirtoa,  laM  ha  ibonld  be  led  islo  Hjnia  rolBOua  ooane^ 
M&tal  pNdptM,  before  he  la  Htkkntlf  aoquaiiited  wUh  the  dangen  of  o(Mi> 
nciMkMi,  and  Ium  tteadiniai  «BOngb  not  to  jiaU  to  btht  tcaptatian.  Wen  it 
not  Ibr  thiit  a  TOUBf  uan'a  liaalifliliiiw.^aiiil  iBDonnoe  of  the  woctd,  wtmU  not 
ao  nmoli  need  an  earij  car&  GonTemtkn  wonU  ewe  it  in  a  great  ammaw, 
or.  If  that  -will  Dot  do  it  eari^  enott^  it  ii  0017  » tmogv  won  Ar  a  good 
Mor  at  home.  Tor,  if  p^u  be  to  be  takao  to  giTS  him  a  manlj'  air  and  imdi^ 
o  bia  Tirtoa  wba&  lie  goea  into  the  wori^ 

It  b  impoaierDua,  tbanlbn^  to  taaUoe  Ua  inBOcaDCjr  to  tbe  attaining  of  ook- 
fidenoe,  and  some  little  skill  of  boatliog  for  hfmadf  among  othet^'  bj  Ua  ca» 
TanatioD  with  ill-bred  and  Tictom  bo;!,  wtwn  tha  ddef  nae  of  that  atnidinesi^ 
■Bd  atanding  opcm  bla  own  leg^  ia  otilf  tar  the  preaerration  ol  hia  Tirtue^  For 
if  rj^niitmn^  oT  ooDDiiig  oosM  ooca  to  Diix  With  Tio^  Bitd  aoi^rt  t^  Buaco^ 
rtagea,  he  ii  only  the  furer  loa^  and  70a  mnit  ondo  again,  and  rtrip  bim  of  that 
he  ha*  got  ftocn  bii  coupaniMU,  or  give  him  np  to  niin.  Bajt  will  aaMirtiA- 
abtr  be  taught  awuranee  bj  aonveiwtion  wltfa  man,  when  tiw^  ai*  laoagfat 
Into  1^  and  Uiat  ia  Ume  enoo^  IfodeaQ'  and  nboUnioB,  till  then,  better  Ilia 
them  for  initniction,  end  there&m  there  need*  not  anj  great  cam  lo  atook  Uum 
with  confldence  before-hind.  Slat  whidi  reqolTea  moat  time,  ftioa,  and  aarida- 
Itf ,  la  to  worii  into  them  the  prindplaa  and  praotioe  of  rtrtne  end  good  breed- 
ing. This  is  the  BeaaDDioB  they  ahoold  be  prepared  with,  ao  a*  not  eavlj  to  to 
got  ont  again;  this  Ihej  had  need  to  to  well  proridad  with.  For  ooDTenation, 
wh«a  thej  Mme  into  the  world,  will  add  to  their  knowledge  and  aMuraUDe,  bat 
to  too  apt  to  take  tmn  their  rirtoe,  whid>  therefore  tbej  ought  to  to  plaoti> 
Aillr  ttored  ^Ih,  and  Itav*  that  tincture  aonk  deep  Into  them. 

How  they  should  to  Sited  for  oouTeraation,  and  entered  into  the  world,  wton 
thef  u«  ripe  for  it,  we  shall  condder  In  another  place.  But  how  any  one's 
being  put  into  •  n^zed  herd  of  onmlj  boja,  and  there  loaming  to  wrao^  at 
trapi  or  rook  at  qwn-IartUne  llta  him  for  cirll  oonrersMion,  or  huilnMa,  I  do 
not  see.  And  what  qualities  are  (Kdinaril^  to  to  got  from  mch  a  tnxqi  of  piv 
tbllow^  aa  ichools  usuallf  asMmble  togettor,  Ihun  parents  of  all  Idnda,  that  a 
lathM'  should  BO  much  oovet  i^  ii  hard  to  diTine.  I  am  lan,  he  who  ia  able  to 
to  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor,  at  home,  ma;  there  give  bia  aon  a  more  g«ntaal  oai^ 
riage^  more  manly  thoughts,  and  a  aeoae  <^  what  is  worth/  and  beooming^  wiUi 
a  greater  proflclencj  in  laaming  Into  the  bargain,  and  ripen  him  up  sooner  into 
a  man,  than  any  at  school  can  do^  Not  that  I  blame  tha  aohoolmaster  in  thi^ 
or  think  it  to  to  laid  to  his  charge.  Tto  dilTerenoe  is  great  between  two  or 
three  pupils  in  the  same  touse^  and  three  or  fbursoore  toys  lodged  up  and 
down.  Fw,  let  tha  master's  industry  and  skill  to  ever  so  great,  it  ia  imposaiUe 
be  should  have  fifty  or  an  hundred  schdan  under  hia  qya,  any  longer  than 
they  are  in  the  school  together;  nor  can  it  to  expected,  that  he  abould  lutniot 
them  suocessfiilly  in  anything  but  th^  booka ;  tto  finming  of  their  minds  and 
maunen  Kquiring  a  constant  attention,  and  partloalar  applioatiCD  to  ereiy  Mn^ 
boy,  whicb  is  impossible  in  a  numerous  flodc,  and  would  to  )i^ol^  in  nii^ 
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(could  he  bsve  time  to  Btaij  and  correct  srerj  cme'a  partScnlar  defbcis  and 
wrong  inclituktUMta,)  wben  the  lad  wu  to  be  left  to  hlnuel^  or  the  prerailing 
Inlectioa  of  hii  leUowi^  the  greatset  part  of  the  IbaTHtnd-twenty  houn. 

Bat  Irthen,  obeerving  that  IbrtuDe  ii  often  meet  mccmiftilly  conrtad  bj  bold 
and  boatUDf;  men,  are  glad  to  see  their  kiu  pert  and  forward  betimes,  take  it 
fi>r  B  bappj  MneD,  that  the]'  will  ba  thrWhig  men,  and  look  on  the  trii^  thej 
plaj  their  Khool-JeUowB,  (^  learn  from  them,  aa  a  profldencj  In  the  art  of  lif- 
iDg  and  ""^"g  their  waj  throogh  the  woild.  Bat  I  miut  take  the  liber^  to 
M7,  that  be  that  la;rn  Uie  Ibaudatioti  of  his  bou'8  fortune  in  virtue  and  good 
breading,  takes  the  only  Bure  Mid  wansfitable  tray.  And  it  la  not  the  wag- 
guiea  or  cheata  practioed  among  Bchool-boyii^  it  ia  not  their  rooghneM  one  to 
Mtother,  nor  the  well-Uid  plots  of  robUng-  en  ocdiard  tt^ther,  that  maksi  an 
able  man ;  bat  ttie  principles  of  Joatice,  generooity,  and  solniety,  jwned  with 
pbeorration  and  indoatry,  qoalitiea  which  I  jodge  acliool-boya  do  not  lean  mnch 
of  oiie  another.  And  if  a  young  gentlemati,  bred  at  home,  be  not  taoght  more 
of  them,  than  be  could  learn  at  school,  his  &ther  baa  made  t,  very  Ul  choloe  of 
•  tutor.  Take  a  boy  ftom  the  top  of  a  grammar-school,  and  one  of  the  same 
i^ie,  bred  •■  he  sbonkl  be  In  his  lather's  Amily,  aod  biicg  them  into  good  CMn> 
pany  together,  and  then  see  whidi  of  the  two  will  hsTo  the  more  manly  car- 
lilige,  and  address  himself  with  the  more  beooming  aasuranoe  to  ttnmgera. 
Here,  I  imagine,  the  school-boy's  confidence  will  mther  tail  or  discredit  him ; 
and  if  it  be  snch  as  fits  Um  only  Sx  the  conTenatioii  of  boys,  he  bad  better  be 
without  Et 

Vice,  if  we  may  beliere  the  general  oompUunt,  ripens  so  &8t  uow-a-da;F^  *oi 
runs  up  to  seed  so  esHj  in  young  people^  that  It  ia  impossible  to  keep  a  lad 
from  the  spreatUng  coDtagion,  if  you  will  ventore  him  abroad  in  the  herd,  and 
trust  to  cbaace,  or  his  own  inclination,  fbr  the  choloe  of  his  company  at  schooL 
By  what  late  rice  has  bo  thriTcn  amongst  as  these  few  yean  past,  and  bj  what 
hands  it  has  been  norsed  up  into  to  oncontroUed  a  dominion,  I  shall  leare  to  - 
oSiera  to  inqaire.  I  wiah  that  those  who  complain  of  the  great  decsj  of  Chris- 
tian ple^  and  virtae  evetywhen^  and  of  learning  and  acquired  improvement* 
in  the  gentry  of  thia  generation,  would  consider  how  to  retrieve  them  in  the 
nexL  This  I  am  bui«,  QiMt,  If  the  finuidalion  of  It  be  Dot  laid  in  the  eduoatlou 
■od  priucipUnK  of  the  youth,  all  other  ouleavoin  will  be  In  rain.  And  if  the 
Innocence^  sobriety,  and  industiT  of  those  wbp  are  otMoIng  ap,  be  not  taken  care 
of  end  preserved,  it  wHl  be  ridiculous  to  expect  that  those  who  are  to  succeed 
ttezt  on  the  stage,  should  aboond  in  that  viKu^  abili^,  and  lesming,  which  has 
hitherto  made  England  conalderable  la  the  world.  I  was  going  to  add  courage 
too^  though  it  has  been  looked  on  aa  the  oatural  luberitance  of  Englidimen. 
What  has  been  talked  of  some  lata  actions  at  sea,  of  a  kind  unknown  to  our 
^cestors,  gives  me  oocadon  to  say,  that  debauchery  aioka  the  courage  of  men ; 
and  whon  dissoluteness  has  eaten  out  the  sense  of  true  honor,  bravery  seldom 
■tays  kmg  alter  it.  And  I  thiolc  It  Impossible  to  Bod  an  instance  of  any  nation, 
however  renowaed  Ibt  their  valor,  who  ever  kept  their  credit  in  aim%  oi  made 
theouelrea  redoubtable  amongst  tbair  neighbors,  after  corroption  bad  onoe 
Igroke  through,  and  diisolved  the  restraint  of  disd^fau^  and  vice  was  grown  to 
•nch  »  head  that  It  durst  show  itself  baie&ood,  without  being  out  of  oonnt»* 
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It  b  TirtiM,  then,  ^raot  tiitnst  which  !■  the  hud  uid  Talutbla  put  to  ba 
aimed  »t  ia  edaoatum,  and  sot  >  Ibnrud  pertnca^  or  aoj  little  uti  of  ihiAii^. 
in  othar  oonsidenttloni  aad  •ocompliaboiNits  •hoold  gira  way,  and  b«  poat- 
poned,  to  thia.  This  ia  the  aolid  BDd  anbataotial  good,  which  tutora  liioiild  not 
onlj  i««d  lectOTM,  and  talk  of;  bnt  the  labor  and  art  or  «ducktioD  should  to- 
Ullb  the  miod  with,  and  fkalen  there,  and  aeTer  ceaae  till  the  young  man  bad  • 
tnu  reliih  of  it,  and  pkoed  hia  atnngth,  his  ^xj,  and  hla  jdcMntre  in  it 


The  mM>e  thia  advaboai,  the  aaaier  waj-  will  be  mada  tea  other  aooonpbb- 
menta  in  tbeir  tain*.  For  be  that  it  brought  to  eabmit  to  Tiitn^  will  not  ba 
nfractoi7,  or  reaty.  In  aoTtblng  that  beaomca  blm.  And,  th«refore,  I  can  not 
but  prefer  breeding  of  a  Tonng  gentleman  at  bone  la  hii  btber'a  aight,  undo'  ft 
good  governor,  aa  moeh  the  beat  and  aafeat  way  to  tbia  great  and  main  end  of 
•dncation,  when  it  can  be  bad,  and  ia  ordered  sa  It  ihould  be.  Qentlenien'a 
hooiea  are  ieldom  withont  Tarietj  of  companj;  they  ahould  oae  tbeir  aona to 
all  the  atraage  tacea  that  come  there,  and  engage  them  in  conTenatton  with 
men  of  porta  and  breeding,  at  aoon  aa  they  ars  capahle  of  it  And  why  thoaa 
wbo  hre  in  tbe  conntry,  ahould  not  take  them  with  than,  when  they  mak* 
vislta  of  dTility  to  their  nraghboia,  I  know  not ;  thia  I  am  aora,  a  btber  timt 
breedi  hia  eon  at  home,  haa  the  opportuoiEy  to  have  bhn  more  in  hla  own  com- 
pany, and  there  give  him  what  enconiagement  he  thinka  St,  and  can  keep  bin 
better  ftom  the  taint  of  aerranta,  Mid  the  meaner  wit  of  people,  than  ia  poaaibla 
to  be  done  abroad.  But  what  shall  be  leaolved  in  the  case,  moat  in  great  meaa- 
ore  be  left  to  the  parents,  to  be  determbed  by  tbeir  cirmmitanoea  and  conmn- 
tanoea.  Only  1  think  It  tbe  worat  aort  of  good  buabandiy  for  a  lather  not  to 
ati'un  himself  a  Utile  for  bis  son's  breeding,  whli^  let  bis  conditlan  be  whst  it 
will,  la  the  beat  portion  be  can  leave  hhn.  But  i(  after  all,  it  shall  be  tttoo^ 
by  some,  that  the  breedbig  at  borne  has  too  little  company,  and  that  at  ordinaiy 
adiools  not  such  aa  it  ahould  be  lor  a  young  gentleman,  I  think  there  might  be 
WBya  found  out  to  avoid  tbeinconvenlenoea  on  the  one  side  and  tbe  other. 


66.  Having  under  consideration  how  great  the  influence  of  ocunpany  i^ 
and  bow  prone  we  are  all,  eqiedally  children,  to  imitation;  I  must  here  take  the 
liberty  to  mind  pareata  of  this  one  thing,  viz.,  that  be  that  will  bivs  bis  sm 
bave  *  respect  for  blm  and  hia  orders  must  himself  have  a  great  revorence  for 
Ua  eon.  "  Ifaxima  debetnr  pueria  reverentla."  Tou  moat  do  nothing  beftna 
him,  wbiob  you  would  not  have  him  unitate.  If  any  thing  eacape  yon  wbidi  yon 
would  have  pass  for  a  bolt  in  him,  be  vriU  be  sure  to  shelter  himself  onderyour 
azami^  and  aheller  himself  so,  as  that  It  will  not  be  easy  to  oome  at  him  to 
oorrect  it  In  him  the  light  way.  If  you  punish  blm  for  what  be  aeea  you  prao- 
tioe  yonrseli;  he  will  not  think  that  severity  to  proceed  from  kindnesi  in  you, 
or  carefulneiB  to  amend  a  &n1t  in  bim ;  but  vrill  be  apt  to  ioterpnt  it  tlie  pea- 
Tistaneea  and  arbitrary  hnperionsneas  of  a  &ther,  who,  without  any  ground  for 
tt,  would  deny  Ids  son  the  liberty  and  pleasure  he  takes  hhneeIC  Or,  if  jon 
aamme  to  yourself  the.llber^  you  have  taken,  as  a  privilege  belonpng  to  rip«r 
yean,  to  wbicb  a  child  must  not  ttpite,  you  do  but  addnewfocoetoyoarazi^alii.' 
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plfl,  tnd  raeoinmsnd  the  action  tbe  ^uore  powerftiUj  to  him.  Ftv  ytm  mnat 
■IwaTH  remember,  that  children  atbct  to  be  men  earlier  than  ia  thouglit :  and 
the7  lore  breeches,  not  fbr  their  cut  or  eaM^  bat  bec«UBe  tbe  hanng  them  It  m 
BoA  or  K  ilep  towards  manhood.  What  I  gaj  of  the  fkther'g  cairiage  before 
hii  chlldreD,  miut  extend  ilaelf  to  all  those  who  bare  toj  anthori^  orer  theni, 
or  Kit  whom  he  wonld  hare  them  have  anj  reapect. 


66.  B«it  to  retam  to  the  boalneai  of  reward!  and  pDniafamaBta.  All  the  aty 
Uooa  of  (diDdiabDCM,  and  nnftrii  tenable  carriage^  and  whaterer  time  and  age 
will  of  ita^  be  snre  to  refbnn,  being,  {ai  I-hars  wd,}  exempt  from  the  diaci- 
pline  of  tbe  rod,  there  wUlnot  be  Kinitidt  need  of  beating  children  aa  la  gener- 
ally Dwde  nae  of.  To  which  if  we  add  learning  to  read,  writ^  danoe,  foreign 
langdagea,  Ac,  as  under  Uie  aame  privilege^  there  wfU  be  but  reiy  rarely  any 
oootdon  for  bkjwi  <^  force  in  an  {ngenuoiia  edncatioo.  Tba  right  way  to  teaoli 
tiiem  to  those  things  la,  to  give  tham  a  tiUng  and  iodinatiDn  to  wlat  yoD  pro- 
pose to  them  to  be  learned,  and  that  will  engage  tbeir  lodaatry  and  applicatioB. 
ma  I  think  DO  hard  matter  tp  do^  if  idiildTen  be  handled  as  tlic^  should  bi^  and 
tbe  rawarda  and  poniahmenls  above  mentioned  be  carefltliy  applied,  and  with 
tbem  tbew  few  raiea  obserred  in  the  method  of  iutiuotiog  them. 


SI.  1.  Noneofthethlngt  they  an  to  learn  abonldeTer  be  made  a  bocden  to 
them,  orimpoaeduithemaa  ataak.  Whaterer  la  ao  proposed  preeentiybeoomei 
IrkaMne:  the  mind  takes  aa  arenfon  U>  it,  tboogh  belbte  it  were  a  thing  of  do- 
light  or  indiflhreDcy.  Let  a  dilld  be  bnt  ordei«d  to  whip  hia  top  at  a  cniain 
time  every  day,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  mind  to ;  let  this  be  but  required 
«f  hlmasadu^,  wbo^inhe  mnit  spend  so  many  hovn  morniiig  and  afternoon, 
and  see  wbeUter  he  will  not  soon  be  weary  of  any  play  at  thia  rate.  Ii  tt  not 
io  with  grown  men?  What  they  do  cheerfully  of  themselves,  do  they  not 
presently  grow  stdi  ol,  and  can  no  mora  endure,  as  soon  aa  they  And  it  is  ex- 
peai«d  of  tbem  aa  a  datyT  Childreo  bare  as  uai^  a  mind  fo  show  that  they 
ace  fVeet  that  thdr  own  good  actbms  coma  from  Uiemsolrea,  U»(  di^  an  abao- 
lote  and  Independent,  as  any  <)t  tbe  proudest  of  yon  grown  men,  think  of  them 
as  yon  please. 


68.  S.  As  s  oonseqaenoe  of  this,  they  should  seldom  be  put  about  doing  even 
those  tUngs  you  hare  got  an  Inclination  in  them  to,  but  when  they  hare  a  mind 
and  dtsposttion  to  it  He  that  lores  readings  writing,  music,  Ac,  finds  yet  in 
blmseU  certain  seaaotia  wherein 'those  things  hare  no  relish  to  him ;  and,  if  at 
that  time  be  forces  himself  to  It,  be  only  poUien  and  wearies  bitnself  to  no  pur- 
pose. Bo  it  is  with  children.  This  change  of  temper  abould  be  carefhlly  ob- 
.asrred  hi  tbem,  and  the  brorable  seasons  of  aptitnde  and  intdlnation  be  beed* 
Ifally  laid  hold  (^;  and  if  they  are  not  often  enon^  forward  of  themadrei^  a 
good  disposldon  idioold  be  talked  into  them,  before  they  be  set  npon  any  thbg. 
Tbis  I  think  no  hard  matter  for  a  discreet  tutor  to  do,  whohasstndiedhispnpil's 
tesnper,  and  will  be  at  a  little  pains  to  fiU  bis  Iwod  with  suitable  ideas,  sodi  as 
nay  make  him  in  love  with  the  present  bosineaa.  By  this  means  a  great  deal 
tg  time  and  tiring  would  be  Bared:  for  a  child  wHl  learn  three  times  aa  mncli 
wtisn  be  la  in  tmM^  aa  bs  wiH  with  double  the  time  and  pains,  when  ha  gofi 
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nfkmtd^,  or  ii  dnggsd  mwfflinglr  to  It  If  lUs  mn  ndnded  m  It  rinmM, 
diOdran  might  be  permitted  to  wouy  thenuBlTC*  wHli  pte7,  and  jet  bars  tiaa 
enoagli  to  I«arn  what  \»  mited  to  the  capacity  ot  each  age.  But  no  ndi  thing 
>■  coDiidered  in  the  onlinary  waj  of  eduaatUm,  nor  can  it  well  be.  That  nm^ 
■HacipUne  of  the  rod  b  buiit  vpoa  other  ptinciplea,  hai  no  atlnction  in  it,  regarda 
not  what  hmnonr  cfaUdren  an  in,  nor  looin  after  &Tontble  aBMom  of  indSnar 
tlon.  And  indeed  It  would  be  redicolous,  when  compulsion  and  blows  baTe 
lalMd  an  areirion  in  the  child  to  his  taik,  to  expect  he  should  Qvelf  of  hia 
vwnaooord  Imto  Maplt^,  and  with  pleaaore  court  the  occaAmaof  leaniing: 
wherea^  were  matten  ordered  tight,  leaning  any-  thii^  tbej-  alionld  be  taught 
might  be  made  aa  moch  a  TecmMioD  to  th^pUj,  aatliMrpbTii  to  tfaHrleam- 
1^.  The  pains  areeqnal  on  botb  sides:  nor  iaittliat  which  tn>ableB  them; 
Ibr  tbsT'  love  to  be  bosr,  aud  the  change  and  rarie^  la  that  whlda  Mtorallf 
ddighto  them.  The  onlj  odds  is,  in  thai  which  we  call  play  they  act  at  libei^, 
and  emjdoy  thilr  pain^  (wliereof  70a  may  olsitf  le  tb«m  nevw eparfng,}  A«ely; 
bat  what  tbey  are  to  learn,  is  breed  upon  them ;  they  are  called,  compdied, 
aad  driTcu  to  it  nds  is  that  whidi  at  flnt  entrance  baUcs  and  ooolt  them; 
tbey  went  tbdr  liberty!  get  them  bat  to  adc  their  tutor  to  teadi  tiiem,  as  tbey 
do  often  their  play-tUlowa,  instead  of  hli  calling  opon  them  to  leam;  and  tbey 
being  Batisfled  that  they  act  as  freely  in  this  as  Ui^  do  in  other  things,  tlMy 
will  go  on  with  as  much  pleasure  in  i^  and  tt  will  not  diflbr  Ibom  tlidr  other 
iporta  and  play.  By  tlkese  ways,  carefbllf  pnnroed,  a  child  may  be  brooght  to 
dedre  to  be  taught  any  thing  yoa  have  a  mind  he  rixnild  kara.  Kie  hshlMt 
pact,  I  conlbH,  is  with  the  first  w  eldest;  but  when  onoe  he  la  oat  ai^^  It  li 
eaay  by  him  to  lead  the  net  whilber  one  wiQ. 

60.  Tbongfa  it  be  past  doubt,  that  the  fittest  time  for  ddldren  to  team  any 
tldng  is  when  their  minds  are  in  tnne,  and  wril  ditpoaed  to  it;  wlien  neittMr 
flagging  of  fidrit,  nor  intentnees  of  thought  upon  something  ela^  makea  then 
awkward  and  averse;  yet  two  thioga  are  to  be  taken  care  of :  1.  that  these  lea- 
■ons  either  not  b^g  warily  obaerved,  and  laid  hdd  on,  as  often  aa  they  retnni; 
or  elae  not  returning  as  often  as  tbey  should;  the  improTMnent  of  the  child  be 
Bat  thereby  neglected,  and  eo  be  be  let  grow  into  an  habitual  idleoeee^  and  oca- 
firmed  in  this  indispoaltiott.  3.  Tliat  though  other  things  am  01  laanied  when 
the  mind  ia  either  Indisposed,  or  otherwise  taken  np;  yet  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  worth  our  endeavors,  to  teach  the  mind  to  get  the  mastery  orer  itself;  and 
to  l>e  able,  upon  choice,  to  take  itself  off  fVom  the  hot  ponuit  of  one  thing,  and 
set  Itself  upon  another,  with  fitdlityand  delight;  ot  at  any  time  to  shake  olT 
its  sluggiahncBs,  and  vigorously  employ  itself  about  what  reason,  or  the  advka 
of  another,  ahali'direct  This  is  to  be  done  in  diildren,  by  tlying  them  aonts- 
times,  when  they  ace  by  laaiuesa  nnben^  or  by  aneatioa  bait  another  w^, 
andendeaToiingtomate  them  bockle  to  the  thing  proposed.  If  by  thianwaoa 
the  mind  can  get  an  babitnal  dominion  over  itseU|  lay  by  ideas  or  buidnea^  aa 
occasion  requires,  and  betake  itself  to  new  and  leaa  aoc^tabls  an;doymeati 
wlthont  reloctancy  or  discomposure,  it  will  be  an  advantage  of  mora  consa-' 
qoMice  tlian  I«tiD  or  lo^  or  moat  of  thgse  things  children  are  tisnally  r«- 
qoired  to  leam. 

'    ooitrmetOTt. 

TO.  Children  bdng  more  active  and  busy  in  that  age  than  In  any  other  part 
of  thnr  lil^  and  bdng  indifferent  tt>  any  thing  tbey  can  dc^  so  thCf  BU7  be  bat 
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doing;  danciug  and  toobii-hopptn  wonld  b«  tbe  aame  thing  to  tbem,  were  the 
encoturagemeate  and  diBooDngemeab  eqiuL  Bn(  to  thingg  wt  would  hiTS 
tbeu  leuv,  tbe  great  and  only  dLwonn^ement  I  can  obserre  la,  that  thej  aie 
called  to  it;  iti*  mad«tli«<r  botiiieaa;  IbcT-are  taaaed^od  <Ald  riMiatit,aitd 
doit  with  trembliiig  and  apprelwiimw;  or,  wtiea  thercoDW  wQUni^J  to  t^  are 
kept  tos  long  at  it,  till  ttMy  are  qoilatind;  all  which  entrenchea  toomudiOB 
that  natuial  Jteedom  thej  extremely  affects  And  it  ia  that  liberty  alone^  wbleh 
girea  the  true  reliah  and  delist  to  tbtir  ordinary  plajgamsa.  Tum  the  tables 
andyott  wilt  Bud,  they  will  Boon  duBge  their  application;  especially  iTtbeyaee 
tbe  examples  of  otheri,  whom  they  eoCeem  and  think  abava  themaelTea.  And 
IT  the  things  whidi  they  obaene  otheia  to  do,  be  ordered  bo  that  theyinainnaw 
themaelfealnto  them,  as  tbe  prtrilege  of  an  age  or  condition  above  thein;  then 
ambition  and  the  dcdre  still  to  get  Edward,  and  higher,  and  to  be  like  tboM 
abore  thenii,  will  set  them  on  woil^  and  make  them  go  mi  with  vigcv  and 
pteasure ;  pleacare  In  what  they  have  begun  by  their  own  deaire.  In  whld) 
way  the  enjoymeat  of  their  deaily  bdored  fVeedom  will  be  no  small  encourage- 
ment to  them,  To  all  of  whkfa,  If  then  be  add«d  the  satit&ction  oT  credit  and 
npntatiou,  I  am  apt  to  think  there  will  need  no  otiier  spur  to  exdta  tfanr  ap- 
plication and  assiduity,  as  much  as  is  neoessary.  I  confoes,  there  needs  patience 
and  ildll,  gentleneas  and  attraSoo,  and  a  pntdent  conduct,  to  attain  this  at  flrat. 
Bot  why  hare  you  a  tutor,  if  there  needed  no  pains  7  Bnt  when  this  is  one* 
estabUohed,  all  tbe  net  will  follow  more  easily  than  in  any  more  severe  and 
Imperious  disriidiBe.  And  I  think  It  no  hard  matter  to  gain  thia  point ;  I  em 
Kin  It  irill  not  b«^  where  etiildrwt  have  no  iU  examples  set  before  tbem.  nie 
great  danger  tharelbre  I  apprehend  is  only  from  serTanti,  and  other  m-ordered 
ohUdreo,  or  aodi  other  vicious  or  fooiisb  peoj^  who  spoil  children,  both  by  the 
Ul  pattern  they  set  betbre  them  b  their  own  ill  manners,  and  by  giving  theta 
together  tbe  two  things  they  should  never  have  at  onoe;  I  mean,  vidouspleaa- 


11.  As  children  should  very  seldom  be  corrected  by  blows;  so,  I  think,  Ire^ 
quent,  and  especially  passlotute  cMdJng,  of  ahnoet  as  ill  consequence.  It  lee- 
tens  the  authority  of  the  parents,  and  tbe  respect  of  the  child :  for  I  bid  yon 
still  remember,  they  distinguish  euiy  betwixt  passiDn  and  teason :  and  as  they 
can  not  but  havo  a  reverence  for  what  osnes  from  the  latter,  so  they  quickly 
grow  into  a  contempt  of  the  former ;  or  tf  it  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 
wears  ott:  and  natural  inclination  will  esttly  learn  to  slight  such  scarecrowa, 
which  make  a  nois^  bnt  are  not  animated  by  reason.  Children  b«ng  to  be 
reatraiaed  by  the  parents  only  in  vidous  (which  in  their  tender  years,  are  only 
•  tew,]  things,  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them,  when  they  do  amisa: 
or,  if  wolds  are  someQinei  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be  grave,  kind  and  sober, 
repreaenting  the  ill,  or  nnbecomingneas  of  tbe  fimlts,  rather  than  a  bssty  rating 
of  the  child  for  It,  which  makes  him  not  sufficiently  distinguish  whether  your 
dislike  be  not  more  directed  to  him  than  his  fkult  Pisdouata  diiding  osually 
carries  rough  and  ill  language  with  it,  wbkdi  has  this  Ihrther  iU  tltwst,  that  It 
teachea  and  Justifies  It  in  children:  and  the  names  that  thwr  parents  qr  pre- 
ceptors give  them,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  or  baokward  to  bealow  cm  olbeT% 
having  so  good  authori^  for  the  use  of  them.  ^     ^  L  rOOQiC 
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II.  IforMMhereltwiUbeot^eeMtonM:  what  then,  wfUjou  have  diOdm 
Derer  beaten,  nor  diit^  fi>r  anj  baltT  thi*  will  b«  to  let  boea  tbe  nin*  to  all 
Unda  of  diaordor.  Kot  w  moch  u  la  Imagined,  If  »  light  coorae  haa  been 
taken  In  tbe  flret  eaasaning  of  their  minda,  and  Implanting  that  awe  of  tb^ 
parents  above-mentioned.  For  beatlDg,  hj  oonatant  obaarvation,  b  fixmd  to  do 
little  good,  where  Uie  rmR  of  It  [•  all  the  punishment  ta  leand  or  Ut  In  iti 
for  tbe  InflDsnce  oT  that  qnicklT-  wean  out  with  the  memoi;  of  It  Bnt  yet 
Ibere  la  one,  and  but  one  &iilt,  lor  which  I  tliink  diildran  ahoold  be  beaten ; 
and  that  la  obetinacf  or  NbelUon.  And  in  thia  too  I  would  lure  it  ordered  ao, 
If  It  can  be,  that  tbe  ahame  of  tbe  whipping^  and  not  tbe  pain,  ahoold  be  tbe 
great«at  part  of  the  puniahmeDt  Shame  of  dung  amiat,  and  deacrving  diM- 
tiaement,  ia  the  only  true  rertraint  belraging  to  viitob.  The  amact  of  the  rod, 
If  ahame  aocompaniee  it  not,  aoon  ccaao^  and  is  fiirgotten,  and  will  quicUj,  bf 
nsey  looae  lie  terror.  I  have  known  the  (Mdren  of  a  peraon  of  qoali^  kept  in 
»,w%  by  the  fear  of  having  their  thoea  polled  off,  ai  mnch  ai  otheia  by  appre- 
hen^na  of  a  rod  hanging  otet  thsm.  Some  atudi  poniahment  I  think  betttf 
than  beating;  for  it  ii  ihuneof  tbeGMlt,  and  the  diegrace  that  attends  it,  that 
thej  ahoold  Btand  in  (ear  o(  rather  than  pain,  if  joa  would  have  them  have  a 
temper  trulj  iogenuoaa.  Bnt  atubbonines^  and  an  (^letlnate  diaobedietic*^ 
mnat  be  maateied  with  a  (brce  and  bkiwa:  ibr  thia  then  i«  no  other  renedj. 
'Whatever  particular  action  jou  bid  Mm  ia,  or  forbear,  70a  igaat  be  atm  to  <•• 
jooraelf  obeyed ;  no  quarter,  In  thia  caae,  no  reaSatanci^  Fw  when  onoe  it 
oouea  to  be  a  trial  of  akiH,  a  oonteat  fbr  mactety  betwixt  you,  aa  it  ia,  if  yon 
command,  and  he  reflises ;  yoD  muat  be  snrs  to  carry  It,  whatever  blowi  it 
oogta,  if  a  nod  or  wotda  will  not  prevaU;  nnlea^  fbr  ever  after,  you  intend  to 
live  io  obedience  to  your  aon.  A  prudent  and  kind  mother,  of  my  acquaint- 
aiKt^  wa^  on  auch  an  occaaion,  fiirced  to  whip  her  little  daughter,  at  her  Brat 
comlDg  home  from  nurs^  tight  timea  fuocewlTely,  the  nme  morning  before 
■be  could  maiter  her  stubbomneBa,  and  obtain  a  compliance  in  a  very  eatij'  and 
Indifferent  matter.  If  the  bad  left  off  Booqer,  and  stopped  at  the  seventh 
•whlp[dng,  she  hadspoUed  tbe  child  fbrever;  and,  by  her  unprerailiiig  \dow9, 
only  confirmed  her  reiyactorinen,  vary  hardly  afterwards  to  be  cured:  bat 
wisely  pertisting,  till  she  had  bent  her  mind,  and  sni^tled  her  wiD,  the  only  end 
at  correction  and  tdiastiseinen^  she  established  her  anthoii^  thoroughly  in  the 
very  first  occasions,  and  had  ever  alter  a  very  ready  ctMnptiaace  and  obedienoe 
in  all  things  frota  her  daughter.  For,  as  this  was,  the  first  time,  ao^  I  think^  It 
was  the  last  too  she  ever  struck  ber. 

The  pain  of  tbe  rod,  theflistoccaaon  that  requires  It,  contiiraedandincnas- 
ed  without  leaving  oS,  tQI  It  haa  Uiotoughly  prevailed,  should  first  bend  tbe 
mind  and  settle  the  parent's  authority;  and  then  gravity,  mixed  with  kindnecs 
should  fbr  ever  after  keep  it 

This,  if  well  reflected  on,  would  make  people  more  wary  in  the  use  of  tbe 
tod  and  the  cudgel ;  and  keep  them  Awn  being  so  apt  to  tblnk  beating  the  safb 
and  uuIvHsal  remedy,  to  be  applied  at  random,  on  all  occasions.  ^lUs  Is  cer- 
tdn,  however.  If  It  does  no  good,  it  doea  great  harm  j  if  it  reaches  not  the 
mind,  and  makes  not  the  win  supple,  it  hardens  tbe  offender ;  and,  whatever 
pains  it  has  suffered  fbr  it,  it.does  but  endear  to  him  bia  beloved  itubbonmea^ 
wbli^  has  got  bim  this  time  tbe  victory,  and  prepares  him  to  conteat  and  hope 
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IbrltfbTtlieftttim.  Tbu,  I  doiiMnat,biitbjIU-orderadcoR«ctioii,  mtu^baTC 
bMDtw^ttabeob«tliute«ndrefraotOT7,  who  otberwin  would  bftTe  been  veij 
plUot  BUd  tractaUeL  For,  ifyoa  pmiuli  m  child  bo,  u  if.it  were  only  to  rereng* 
tite  put  fiwJt,  which  has  raiaed  your  chaler ;  what  opentioD  cui  this  have  upon 
hb  mind,  which  is  the  p«rt  to  b«  KnetidedT  IT  there  ware  no  sturdy  humor 
or  wiUfblnen  mixed  with  hia  &ul^  there  waa  nothing  in  it  that  required  the 
wrerft;  of  blows.  A  kind  of  grave  adnionitioQ  it  enough  to  remed;  the  slip* 
of  fridlCy,  fi>rgetfUlne«^  or  inadvertency,  and  {■  aa  much  u  they  will  stand  in 
need  of  Bu^  IT  there  were  a  perrenenesa  in  tlie  will,  if  it  were  a  designed> 
naolTed  disobedience,  the  poDishmant  ia  not  to  be  meaaoied  by  the  greatneM 
or  amallneeB  of  the  matter  wlierein  it  appeared,  bat  by  (he  oppoeition  it  carriea^ 
•ud  standa  in,  to  that  raapeot  and  sabmianon  that  ia  due  to  the  Ather's  orders; 
Vhlch  muit  always  be  rigoronsly  exacted,  and  (he  blows  by  pauses  kid  on,  tlU 
the;  reAcb  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true  sorrow,  shame,  aod 
pttrpoee  of  obedience. 

Thb,  I  confess  requires  somethicg  more  than  setting  children  a  tuk,  and 
whipping  them  without  any  more  ado,  if  it  be  not  done,  and  done  to  our  haty. 
Thia  nquirea  care,  attention,  ohHrvation,  and  a  nice  itady  of  children's  tem- 
pera, and  weighing  their  lanlta  well,  before  we  come  to  tbla  sort  of  punlshmeot 
But  1*  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  a  rod  in  band,  as  the  only  instm- 
ment  of  government;  and,  by  ftcquent  use  of  it  on  all  occauoas,  misapply  and 
render  inelBcacious  this  last  and  uselol  remedy,  where  there  is  need  of  ItT 
For  what  else  can  be  expected,  when  it  is  promiacuoosly  used  upon  eveiy  little 
slip  ?  When  a  mistake  In  concoidaDce,  or  a  wroDg  position  In  vene,  shall  have 
the  severity  of  the  lash,  in  a  well-tempered  and  Industrious  lad,  as  surely  aa  a 
willliil  crime  In  an  obsUnate  and  perverae  offender ;  liow  can  aach  a  way  of  coi^ 
reotioD  be  expected  to  do  good  on  the  mind,  and  set  that  right,  which  is  the 
only  tluDg  to  be  looked  afterT  and,  when  set  right,  briogs  all  the  rest  that  yon 
ean  desire  along  with  It 

73.  Where  a  wrong  bent  of  the  will  wants  not  amendment  there  can  be  no 
need  of  blows.  All  other  bolts,  where  the  mind  ia  rightly  dispoaed,  and  refuses 
not  the  govemmeot  and  authority  of  tho  Either  or  tutor,  are  but  mistakes,  and 
often  be  over  loolied ;  or,  when  they  arc  tak^ia  natloe  of,  need  no  other  but  the 
gentle  remedies  of  advice,  direction,  and  roproot';  till  the  repeated  and  wlUM 
neglect  of  these  sbowi  the  Isult  lo  be  in  the  mind,  and  that  a  manifest  per- 
versenen  of  the  will  lies  at  the  root  of  their  diaobedienca  But  whenever  ob- 
stinacy, which  is  an  open  defiance^  appears,  that  can  not  be  winked  at,  or  neg- 
lected, but  must,  in  the  flrst  instance,  be  subdued  and  mastered ;  only  care  must 
be  had  that  we  mistake  not,  and  wo  must  be  sure  it  ia  obstinacy,  and  nothing 
•lae. 

74.  But  since  the  occasions  of  punishment,  especially  beatiQK  are  as  muc}i 
to  be  avoided  as  may  be,  I  think  it  should  not  be  often  brought  to  this  ptnnt. 
If  the  awe  I  spoke  of  be  once  got,  a  look  will  be  sufSclent  in  most  cases.  Nor 
Indeed  should  be  the  same  carriage  seriouatiess,  or  appliistioQ  be  expected 
from  young  children,  as  (rom  those  of  riper  growth.  They  must  be  permitted, 
H I  said,  the  IboUah  and  childish  actions  suitable  to  their  years,  without  taking 
notice  of  them ;  inadvertency,  careleesneBs,  and  gaiety,  is  the  character  of  tbat 
age.    I  think  the  severity  I  spoke  of  is  not  to  extend  itself  to  such  nnseaaon^ 

hie  restraints;  nor  ia  that  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstinacy  or  willfu1nesi,,,|,-, 
iridcb  Is  the  natural  product  of  tb^  age  or  temper.    In  such  miscarriages  tbejo 
86 
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•re  to  be  avisted,  itid  bdped  towarda  an  anwiMlmei)^  aa  w«ak  people  nitder  ■ 
natutal  Infinnitj ;  vrhldt,  thcm^  thej  ara  warned  o(|  jet  ersi^  rrilainn  moat 
not  be  counted  a  perfect  iie^ect,  and  they  pmeatly  treated  ai  obatiiiata. 
Fanlta  of  tnaij,  aa  Uief  sboutd  never  be  neglected,  or  let  pan  wiUioat  mind- 
io; ;  BO,  nnleaa  the  will  mixed  with  them,  thej  ahoold  never  be  exaggented,  or 
very  sharply  reproved ;  but  with  •  gentle  hand  iet  right,  aa  titne  and  age  per- 
mit. By  tliia  meac^-  children  will  come  to  nee  what  ia  in  any  miscarriage  that 
I*  idiieSy  oOenairc^  and  ao  le«m  to  avoid  it.  This  will  encourage  them  to  keep 
lhe[r  wUls  right,  which  ia  the  great  boalneaa:  when  they  find  that  it  preaerres 
them  from  any  great  diapieaanre;  and  that  in  all  thdr  other  lailinga  tbey  meet 
with  the  kind  conoem  and  belfs  rather  than  the  anger  and  panionete  reproadi- 
ea,  or  Ihrir  tutiK'  and  parents.  ECeep  them  fVom  vice,  and  vicious  diaporiliona, 
and  such  a  kind  of  behavior  in  general  will  corner  with  every  degree  of  Ibeir  age, 
as  is  suitable  to  that  age^  and  the  company  tbey  ordinarily  converee  with ;  and 
aa  they  grow  in  years,  they  will  grow  in  attention  and  application.  Bat  that 
yoar  words  may  always  carry  weight  and  authority  with  tbem,  if  it  shall  liap- 
pen  upon  any  occasion,  that  yon  bid  him  leave  off  the  doing  of  any  even  diUd- 
ish  things,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  the  point,  and  not  let  him  Iiave  the  mas- 
tery. But  yet,  I  say,  I  woold  bare  the  &ther  seldom  Interpoee  hia  aothori^ 
and  command  in  these  caaea,  or  in  any  other,  bat  looh  aa  have  a  tendent^  to 
Ticious  bablta.  I  tblnk  there  are  better  ways  of  prevailing  with  tbem ;  sad  a 
gentle  peranaikin  in  reasoning,  (when  the  firat  pobt  <J  aobmiaaion  to  yonr  win 
is  got,)  will  most  times  do  modi  batter. 


16,  II  win  perhaps  be  wondered,  that  I  mentioa  reasoning  with  children : 
and  yet  I  can  not  bat  think  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  Uietn.  Tbey 
undeiitandit  as  eariy  as  they  do  language;  and  if  I  mis  obaerre  not,  th^loye 
to  be  treated  aa  rational  oreaturea  sooner  than  la  Imagined.  It  is  a  pride  should 
be  dierlsbed  In  them,  and,  as  mncb  aa  can  be,  made  the  greateat  tnstnunent  to 
turn  them  I7. 

Bat  when  I  talk  of  reasoning,  T  do  nat  intend  any  oOier  but  soch  as  is  suited 
to  tlie  child's  capadty  and  apprehension.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy  of  three  or 
•even  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long  diacouraea,  and 
pbik«cf4ucal  reasonings,  at  best  amaze  and  ooikfound,  but  do  not  instruct  chil- 
dren. Wlien  I  aay,  therefare,  that  tbey  most  be  treated  w  rational  matures,  I 
mean,  tbat  you  should  make  tbem  aensiblc^  bj  the  mildness  of  yonr  carriage^ 
and  the  compoam^t  even  In  your  correction  of  them,  that  what  you  do  la 
leasouablo  in  yon,  and  osefol  and  necessary  for  them ;  and  that  it  is  not  oat  of 
ctQirioe^  pasdon,  or  bocy,  that  yoa  command  or  forUd  tbem  any  thing.  This 
they  are  capable  of  nnderatanding ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  they  shoold  be  ex- 
cited to,  nor  fault  thoy  should  be  kept  Iroto,  which  I  do  not  think  they  may  be 
convinced  of:  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as  tiielr  age  and  understanding 
are  capable  o^  and  those  proposed  always  in  very  few  and  pUIn  words.  The 
foundations  on  which  several  duties  are  buSt,  and  tbe  foantaina  of  right  and 
wrong,  fhim  which  they  aprii^,  are  no^  perhaps,  easily  to  be  let  into  tbe  minds 
of  grown  men,  not  used  to  abstract  their  thonghta  fKim  commra  reomved 
qilnionai  Uncfa  leaa  are  children  capableof  reasonings  teom  remote  priudplea. 
Tliey  can  not  ooncelre  the  force  of  long  dedtKtiona :  the  reaaiKis  tbat  nwre 
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Uiem  moit  be  obrVxti,  and  le*el  to  th^  tltonglitii  Mtd  mch  m  aa,f,  (if  I  nMf 
■o  W7,)  be  felt  mnd  toucfaed.  Bnt  jot,  if  thslr  age,  tonper,  and  iooliaaUoiii  be 
OOiMidered,  ttter  wUl  nerer  wmnt  eoeb  motlTes  m  nia?  be  EUfficieot  to  canTliica 
(tan.  If  tfiere  b«  no  otber  more  particular,  jvt  these  will  alwajt  be  IntelUglUe, 
and  of  Ibre^  to  deter  them  from  on/  bnlt  &t  to  be  taken  notioe  of  in  them,  tIi. 
that  it  wiU  be  •  diUredtt  end  dl^T*oe  t«  them,  and  diqileaae  you. 


76.  Bnt,  of  bU  the  wsti  wberebj  dilldien  are  to  be  inttructed,  aod  their 
mannen  formed,  tbe  plaineit,  eaaiee^  and  most  efflcadoD^  ia  to  oet  befbrs  tbelr 
ejca  tlie  ezamplea  of  thoae  things  you  would  have  them  do  or  srotd.  Wliidi, 
when  they  are  pointed  oat  to  them,  In  the  praotloe  ot  peteona  within  tiielr 
knowledge,  with  some  reflectkina  on  th^  beanly  or  nnbeoomingneea,  are  of 
more  Ibrce  to  draw  or  deter  their  ImllatioD  than  any  disooonu  whinli  can  be 
made  to  them.  Tirtnes  and  Ticea  can  by  no  words  be  so  plidoiy  Mt  befon 
their  underBtandlngs  ae  the  sotiona  of  other  men  will  ahow  them,  when  you 
direct  their  obaerratlon,  and  bid  them  view  this  or  that  good  or  bad  qnali^  In 
littai  practice.  And  the  beauty  or  oncomelineM  of  many  things.  In  good  and  fll 
breediog,  will  be  better  leam^  and  make  deeper  impresaions,  on  tiiwa.  In  the 
exatnplee  of  othei^  than  from  any  mica  or  luattnctiona  can  be  girai  abont 

This  IS  a  method  to  be  need,  not  <Hi1y  whllat  they  are  young;  bat  to  be  oon- 
tdnned,  eren  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's  tuition  or  oonduct  Nay, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  tbe  best  way  to  be  naed  by  a  &ther,  as  kmg  as  he 
shall  think  fl^  on  any  pcoadon,  to  relbrm  any  thing  be  wiahea  mended  In  bla 
SOD  7  nothbg  inking  lo  gently,  and  so  deep,  into  men's  mtnda,  as  example. 
And  what  ill  they  elthw  oreriook,  or  indnlge  In  themeelTe^  they  can  not  bnt 
diilik^  and  be  ashamed  ot,  when  it  is  set  before  them  In  anotber. 

7T.  It  may  be  donbted  oonoeming  whipping,  wbco,  as  the  last  remedy,  It 
comes  tobenecewBiy;  atwhattlmo^  tndby  whomitahoqldbedone:  wltetber 
presently  upon  the  ctnnmltling  the  fiiolt,  whilst  it  is  yet  freih  and  hot;  and 
whether  parents  themselTes  should  beat  their  children.  Aa  to  (he.flist;  I 
diink  it  should  sot  be  done  presently,  lest  paaaiDn  mln^  with  it;  and  so, 
thougfa  it  exceed  the  Just  proportion,  yet  it  loses  of  its  dne  weight:  for  even 
didldreu  dlsoen  when  we  do  things  in  peaaion.  Bo^  as  I  mid  before,  that  has 
most  Wright  wlUi  them,  that  appears  sedately  to  coma  fttan  their  parents'  rea- 
son ■  and  they  are  not  without  this  distinction.  Next,  If  you  have  any  discreet 
servant  capable  of  i^  and  has  the  place  of  goremicg  yonr  child,  (for  if  you 
have  a  tutor,  tbere  is  no  doubt,)  I  think  It  Is  beet  the  smart  should  come  more 
immediately  from  another's  hand,  thoa^  by  the  parent's  order,  who  should  see 
It  done ;  whereby  the  parent's  antbority  will  be  preaerred,  imd  the  cUld's  aTe^ 
eion,  for  the  pain  it  auflbr^  rather  be  turned  on  the  person  that  immediately  in- 
flicts it  For  I  would  baTB  a  father  seldom  strike  his  child,  bnt  upon  Tsiy 
urgent  neceesl^,  and  aa  the  lost  remedy;  and  then  periiaps  It  wUl  Im  fit  to 
do  it  ao  that  the  oUld  ahookt  not  quidtly  fcrget  it. 

IS.  But,  as  I  said  before,  beating  is  the  worst,  and  thmdbre  the  las^ 
means  to  be  used  in  the  corteotion  of  (Mdren ;  and  that  only  in  cases  of  I C 
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crtrMDi^,  alter  all  g«iiH«r  mjt  Iutb  bem  tried,  and  provad  tmtaeoMriU; 
whkfa,  If  well  obaemd,  then  will  b«  nrj  Midom  anj  need  oT  Uowa.  For, 
It  not  beiDg  to  be  inwgimd  that  m  child  will  i>fteii,  If  erer,  diqiate  lua 
father'B  preeoDt  command  in  anj  ]iattioiilar  iutanca ;  and  tbe  bther  not  intv- 
poaiog  bla  abaolnte  tnOaaiitj,  fn  peretnptoc^  rnle^  oomcming  ^tber  ctnldiiti 
or  IndiSbrent  acticoi,  wbwwia  hi*  ton  ia  to  hare  bla  liberty ;  or  eoucendag 
hia  learning  or  ImpfDTenKmt,  vberein  there  ia  no  compnUon  to  be  uaad; 
there  remalna  cOlj  tbe  proUUUon  of  some  Tidona  actkma,  wbenin  a  child 
U  capable  of  obttinacj,  and  oonseqaeatly  can  deaer?e  beating :  and  ao  there 
wOl  ba  bat  tbtj  lew  occavona  of  that  diaeiplina  to  be  lued  bj  anj  one,  who 
oonaiden  well,  and  orders  hia  cfaDd'a  education  as  it  ahoold  be.  For  the  fiiet 
■eren  Teais,  what  Ticee  can  a  diQd  l«  gutl^  Ot,  but  Ijinf,  or  ioaie  Ul-natored 
tricka ;  the  repeated  commisnon  wfaeteo^  after  hia  fatha'a  dinct  coomund 
against  it,  aball  bring  him  into  tbe  condemnation  of  obatinacy,  and  the  du* 
tisement  of  tba  rod  T  IT  any  Tidona  indinatJon  in  him  be,  In  tbe  Brat  a{^>eai- 
anca  and  inatancee  of  It,  treated  u  it  dioold  be,  flnt  with  your  wonder;  and 
then  if  retoming  again  a  aecond  lime,  diaconntanasoed  with  tbe  aexere  brow 
of  the  &ther,  tntor,  and  aU  aboot  him,  and  a  treatment  auitable  to  the  itale  of 
dlacndit  before  mentkned;  and  fliis  oonttnaed  till  he  be  made  aennble  and 
aahamadof  hU&nlt;  I  imagine  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  other  oonection, 
nor  etrer  an;  ooeaaion  to  oone  to  blow*.  The  neceaii^  of  audi  diaatiaemeDt 
la  nanallr  the  oonaaqneMS  <Hil7  of  former  indulgeocee  or  ne^ecta.  If  Tidon* 
IndinationB  were  watched  from  tin  beginning,  and  the  &nt  irregalariliea  which 
tbej  eanaed  corrected  bjr  those  gentle  waji,  we  dkould  aeldom  hare  to  do  with 
more  than  one  diaorder  at  once :  which  would  be  eanljr  aet  rigfat  witboat  anj 
■tir  or  noiae,  and  not  require  ao  harsh  a  diadpUne  »•  beating.  Ttau,  one  by 
One^  aa  thej  ^ipearad,  they  mi^t  all  be  weeded  ou^  without  anj  eigna  or  OMot- 
0C7  that  ever  they  had  been  theret  But  we  letting  their  Suilta,  (by  indulging 
and  humoring  onr  little  onea,)  grow  np,  till  they  are  stnrdy  and  nuneroo^ 
and  tbe  deformity  of  them  makea  na  aihamed  and  anea«y,  we  are  fain  to  ootao  . 
to  the  [riow  and  the  hamw;  the  qiode  and  the  pidc-ax*  moat  go  de^  to 
oone  at  the  roota,  and  all  the  forces  akill,  and  dlligraoe  we  can  use  la  ecarae 
enoi^  to  deenae  the  Titiated  eeed-pla^  OTeigrown  with  weed^  and  reatore  ns 
the  hopea  of  fhiita  to  reward  oar  paiua  in  ita  aeaaon. 

19.  TUa  ooorse,  if  obeerred,  wiU  apare  both  latbo'  and  diOd  tbt  boahle  c^ 
repeated  iqjnnotaon^  and  mulliidled  mlea  of  ddng  and  forbearing.  For  I  an 
of  qihiion,  that  of  thoae  aetiona  whidi  tend  to  rleioaa  haUta,  (whidi  an  thoaa 
alone  that  a  firther  ahouldinlerpoM hia  authority  and cocainandaln,)iiwie  ahoold 
be  forbidden  d^UrsD  till  they  are  found  goDty  of  than.  For  Kich  nntimely 
prohlUtlona,  if  they  do  nothing  wone^  do  at  leaat  ao  nmdi  towarda  taadung 
and  allowlag  theok,  that  they  aappoee  that  children  may  bfguDty  of  thrai,  who 
would  poiaibly  be  aafor  In  tbe  Ignorance  of  any  lodi  foolta.  And  the  beat 
remedy  to  atop  tliem,  i^  aa  IhaTe  laid,  to  show  wonder  and  amaiemuit  at  any 
and)  action  aa  hath  a  vidoua  tendeni^,  when  it  la  first  takem  notice  of  in  a 
child.  For  ezamide,  when  he  ia  flrst  found  In  a  lie,  ot  any  ill-natured  lri<^ 
the  fint  remedy  ahould  b^  to  talk  to  him  of  it  aa  a  atrange  monabooa  matter, 
thatit  conldnot  belmaghiedhe  wooldbavedone;  and  ao  diame  him  out  of  It 
-  80.  It  will  be,  Gt  ia  lilc«^)  objected,  that  whatooeTsr  I  foncy  of  tbe  tradaUe- 
neas  of  children,  and  the  preralency  of  thoae  aofter  ways  of  shame  and  ctun- 
mendatkn;  yet  there  are  many,  who  irill  iterw  spply  thtmaelTea  to  Oiab 
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Looki,  Bad  to  whftt  they  ougbt  to  leuti,  odImb  the;  ■»  moui^  to  IL  Tbi^ 
I  ftar,  U  Dothing-  trat  the  Ungnaga  of  ordliMqr  idtooli  ftnd  bahion,  which  hsTt 
newt  fotteni  the  otlier  to  ba  tried  u  it  ahonld  be,  in  ptocea  where  it  could  be 
taken  nottoe  oC  Wlif,  «]ee,  dote  the  leuning  of  Latin  and  Gr«e1i  need  th* 
Rxl,  wben  French  and  Italian  need  It  notf  Children  learn  to  dance  and  lenaa 
wlthaut  wUp^ng:  nay,  ■rithmetii^  drawing^  ftiL,  the;  apply  theitiaeliea  well 
•noof^  to,  without  beating ;  which  vrould  make  one  nupect,  that  there  ia  some- 
thing ttruigc^  unnatDral,  and  disagreeable  to  tbat  age  in  the  tblngi  r«qoind  In 
gTMnmar-achoola,  or  in  the  methods  used  there,  that  children  can  not  be  broaght 
to,  witboat  the  Bererit;  of  the  la^  and  haidly  with  tb»t  too ;  or  elK,  that  it 
!■  a  mialake  tbat  thooe  tongnea  ootild  not  be  taught  them  without  beating. 

&1.  But  let  ua  tappoae  aomeaoDegUgent  or  idle,  that  they  will  not  be  brooght 
to  learn  by  the  gentle  ways  propoaed,  (for  we  mnat  grant  tbat  there  will  be 
diOdreii  iboDd  of  all  tempera;)  yet  it  doei  not  thenoe  follow  tbat  the  roo^ 
diadplineof  tbecndgel  ia  to  be  naed  to  alL  Nor  can  any  one  be  concluded  na- 
manageable  by  the  milder  method*  <^  gOTemmoit,  till  the^  have  been  thor> 
oo^y  tried  apon  hhn;  and,  IT  they  will  not  prerul  witb  him  to  oae  hia  en- 
deavon^  and  do  what  ia  in  hia  pownr  to  do^  we  make  no  excoaes  for  the  obatl- 
nete:  blow*  ace  the  proper  remedies  for  those:  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  waj 
diSbrent  from  the  ordinaiy.  He  that  willMly  neglects  hia  book,  and  atubbom- 
ly  refosei  any  thing  he  can  do,  reqtdred  of  him  by  bia  &ther,  expreanng  bhn- 
aalf  in  a  poaitiTa  aerions  command,  should  not  be  corrected  with  two  or  tbree 
angry  laahea,  for  not  petlbrming  bis  task,  and  the  aune  jmniahnent  repealed 
■gain  and  again,  upon  every  the  like  debult:  but,  wheo  it  ia  brought  to 
that  poti^  Uiat  willAilncM  evidently  ahowi  itself  and  tookee  blows  neoMaarj',  I 
think  the  diaallsement  ahonld  be  a  little  mora  sedat^  and  a  little  more  severe^ 
and  the  whipjdng,  (mingled  with  admonition  between,)  ao  conUnned,  till  the 
ImprearioD*  of  i^  on  the  mind,  were  (band  legible  in  the  face,  voice,  and  aob- 
misrion  of  the  child,  not  so  sensible  of  the  smart,  as  of  Uie  Guilt  he  has  bees 
gnilty  oC|  and  melting  in  tme  sorrow  imder  it  IT  audi  a  correction  as  thk  tried 
■ome  few  times  at  fit  diatancee^  and  carried  to  the  atmoat  aeveri^,  with  Um 
risible  dlapleasore  of  the  ftther  all  the  wbUe,  will  not  woric  the  effect,  turn  the 
mind,  and  prodnce  a  fhture  compliance;  what  can  be  hoped  fhnn  blow^  and  to 
what  parpooe  should  they  be  any  mon  nsedT  Beating,  when  yon  can  expect 
no  good  fiom  It,  will  look  more  like  the  fbry  of  an  mraged  enemy  than  the 
good-wQl  of  a  compaaalpnate  IHend;  and  such  obasttsement  caniea  with  it  only 
provocation,  witboat  any  prospect  of  amendment.  If  it  be  any  bther'a  misfortune 
to  have  a  son  thus  perverse  and  untroctable,  I  know  not  what  more  be  can  do 
but  pray  for  him.  Bat  I  imagine,  if  a  rigiht  coutbb  be  taken  with  cbildren  from 
the  beginning,  very  few  will  be  found  to  be  mcb;  and  when  there  are  any  such 
instanees,  they  are  not  to  be  tbe  rule  for  education  of  those  who  are  better  ua- 
tnred,  and  may  be  managed  with  better  nsage. 

nrroBa  um  ooveosovb. 
82.  If  a  tutor  can  be  go^  thol^  thinking  himself  in  tbe  bther's  place,  charged 
with  bia  care,  and  relishing  these  things,  will  at  tbe  beginning  ^)ply  himself  lo 
put  them  in  practice^  he  will  afterwards  find  bis  work  very  easy :  and  you  will, 
I  guea^  have  your  son  In  a  little  time  a  greater  proficient  in  both  leamiug  and 
breeding  than  perhaps  you  imagine.  But  let  him  by  no  means  beat  hhn,  at 
any  time,  without  your  consent  and  direction;  at  Itast  till  you  have  ezpe> 
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rioDca  or  his  diacretioii  «Dd  temper.  But  jeti  to  keep  np  Ui  molbari^ 
whb  h[i  iNipil,  beaidee  cranMling  that  ha  hu  not  the  power  of  the  rod,  70a 
Buut  be  anre  to  um  biin  with  grnU  nepect  ;ounel£  and  cauae  all  yoar  bmOy 
to  do  10  loo.  For  fou  can  not  expect  jour  aon  ibould  have  maj  legard  ibr  caa 
whom  be  Mea  you,  or  hii  mother,  or  othera  sli^t.  If  yon  think  htm  worthy 
of  ooDtempt,  jou  hare  choaen  amlM;  and  if  you  show  any  contempt  of  him, 
be  win  hardly  eacape  it  frotnyoor  boo:  end  vbeneTor  that  haf^en^  whaterer 
WOTtb  be  nay  have  in  himself  and  abilitie*  Ibr  this  empbyineDt,  thc^  are  all 
hNt  to  ymr  child,  and  can  alterwarda  never  be  made  uiefbl  to  him. 

83.  Ai  the  btber'a  example  mnat  teach  the  diild  nqract  tbt  hii  tator;  as  the 
tator'a  example  moat  lead  tbe  child  into  thoae  aotiona  be  would  hare  him  do. 
Hia  practice  moat  by  no  rnrana  croaa  hia  precepta,  onleea  he  intend  to  eel  bin 
wrong.  It  will  be  to  no  pnrpoee  Ibr  the  tutor  to  talk  or  the  reatnunt  of  the 
paalioni,  whilat  any  of  hia  own  are  let  looee;.  and  be  will  in  vain  endeantr  to 
relbnn  any  Tice  or  Indecent^  in  hii  pupil  which  he  allowa  In  bimaelC  Ql  pat- 
teniaare  aura  to  Im  followed  more  than  good  rnlea:  and,  tiwebre,  he  mtut  aiw 
oareAilly  preaerra  him  from  the  inQuenoe  of  ill  precedent^  eapecjallj  the  moat 
dangeroua  of  ali,  the  examplea  of  tbe  aervanta;  Horn  whoae  oocopany  be  la  to 
be  kept,  not  by  prohibitions,  Bx  that  will  but  give  liim  an  it^  after  It,  bat  by 
other  in^  I  bate  roentionad. 

84.  In  all  the  whole  bnaineas  of  education,  there  is  nothing  like  to  be  len 
heariiened  to,  or  harder  to  be  well  observed,  than  what  I  am  now  going  to 
tay ;  and  that  la  that  children  ahoold,  from  tb^  first  beginning  to  talk,  have 
aome  diacreet,  sober,  nay  wiaa  penon  about  them,  whose  care  it  ahonld  be  to 
ftahion  tbran  ari^t  and  keep  them  from  all  ill,  eepedally  the  infectioD  of  bad 
OMnpany.  I  think  this  [sovince  requiiea  great  aobiiely,  temperance,  tender- 
neei,  diligence  and  discretion;  ijualitiee  hardly  to  be  Ibmtd  united  in  ptnoni 
that  are  to  be  bad  for  ordinal;  aalariea,  nor  easily  to  be  found  anywhere..  As 
to  tbe  tdiarge  of  it,  1  think  it  will  be  the  money  basf  laid  out  that  can  be  shoDt 
our  idkildren ;  and,  therefore,  though  It  may  be  espensiTe  mora  than  ia  ortUa*- 
17,  yet  it  can  not  be  thoogfat  dear.  He  that  at  any  rate  procorea  bis  duld  a 
good  mind,  w^-piindpled,  tempered  to  virtue  snd  aseftilneas,  and  adorned  with 
dvility  and  good  breeding,  makes  a  better  purcbaae  Ibr  bim,  than  if  bebMilaid 
out  the  money  B»  an  addition  of  more  earth  to  bis  former  acres.  Bpara  it  in  toys 
and  plaj-game^  in  silk  and  ribbon^  lacea  and  other  uaeleaa  expenaai^  as  much 
aa  you  pleaae ;  but  be  not  sparing  in  so  necessary  a  part  aa  thia.  It  ia  not  good 
hnsbandty  to  make  bis  fortana  rich,  and  bis  mind  poor.  I  bare  oAeo,  with 
gnM  admiiation,  wen  people  lavish  it  prolhsely  in  tricking  np  their  children  in 
fiiia  dothe^  lodgittft  and  foediag  them  samptDoasly,  allowing  them  more  than 
enoogb  of  naelesa  aarrantg;  and  yet  at  tbe  same  time  stsrve  their  minds,  and 
aot  take  anlBoieot  caie  to  cover  that  which  ia  the  moat  shameAil  nakednen 
viz.,  their  natnral  wrong  inditiatlona  and  ignoranoa.  This  I  can  look  on  aa  no 
Other  than  a  sacriflcing  to  their  own  vanity ;  it  showing  more  their  pride  thin 
trae  care  of  tbe  good  of  their  children.  Whstsoever  you  employ  to  the  adnn- 
taga  of  your  son's  mind  will  show  your  trae  kindnesa,  thoo^  It  be  to  the  less- 
•idng  of  bia  eatate.  A  wise  and  good  man  can  hardly  want  either  the  i^Mnion 
or  reality  of  being  great  and  happy.  But  he  that  is  focdiri)  or  vidoo^  cui  be 
neitlMr  great  nor  happy,  what  eatate  soever  you  leave  hlu :  and  I  adc  yon 
vrtiether  there  be  not  men  in  tbe  world  whom  yon  bad  rather  bare  your  wm  b^ 
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with  Ave  houdred  pomidi  po'  uumm,  th«Q  some  other  70U  know,  wltli  S*e 
thoumndpoundlT 

8G.  The  conndenUon  of  chw^e  onj^t  not,  therefore,  to  deter  those  who  tte 
able :  the  great  difScultj  will  be,  where  to  find  •  proper  person.  For  thow  of 
null  age,  parts  and  virtue,  are  unfit  for  this  employment:  and  those  that  have 
greater,  will  hai^j  be  got  to  undertalce  such  a  charge.  Ton  must,  therelbre, 
look  out  early,  and  inqolre  eveiywhera ;  Tor  the  world  ha*  people  of  bH  sorts : 
and  I  nmonber,  Montaigne  says  in  one  of  hia  eaiaji,  that  the  leaned  Castallo 
was  thin  to  make  trenchara  at  Basil,  to  keep  hhoself  from  starving,  when  hia 
&ther  would  hove  given  enj  mone;  for  such  a  tutor  !br  bis  son,  and  Castalio 
have  willingly  embraced  aocb  an  employment  upon  very  reasonable  terms :  but 
this  was  Ibr  want  of  inteUigence. 

86.  If  yon  And  it  ditOcult  to  meet  with  such  a  tutor  as  we  dewre,  jou  are 
not  to  wonder.  I  only  can  say,  spare  no  care  nor  oost  togetsncban  one.  AU 
things  are  to  be  bad  that  w^:  and  I  dare  asaofe  you,  that,  if  joucan  get  a 
good  one,  yoa  will  never  repent  the  charge ;  but  will  always  have  the  satisfii^ 
tion  to  think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  tlie  best  laid  out  But  be  sore  take  so 
body  upon  friends,  or  charitable,  no,  nor  bare  great  commendationa.  Kay,  If 
70U  will  do  as  you  ought,  the  reputation  of  a  sober  man,  with  a  good  stock  of 
learning^  (wbicb  is  all  usually  required  in  a  tutor,)  will  not  be  enough  to  serve 
your  torn.  In  this  choice  be  as  curious  as  jou  would  be  ta  that  of  a  wllb  for 
him:  fi>r  you  most  not  think  of  trial,  or  dianging  afterwards;,  that  will  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  yon,  and  greater  lo  your  son.  When  I  consider  the 
tcraplea  and  cautions  1  here  lay  hi  your  way,  methinks  it  looks  as  Ifl  advised 
yon  to  something  which  I  would  have  offered  a^  but  in  effect  not  done.  But 
be  that  shell  con^der,  bow  much  the  budneas  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies 
ont  of  the  road ;  and  how  remote  it  Is  (tom  the  thoughts  of  many,  even  of 
those  who  propose  to  themaetvea  thisemph>yment;  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind, 
that  one  fit  to  educate  and  fbrm  the  mind  of  a  young  gentleman  Is  not  every' 
whereto  be  found;  and  that  more  than  ordinary  care  Is  to  be  taken  hi  the  choice 
of  bhn,  or  else  you  may  &il  of  yoor  end. 

B7.  The  character  <rf' a  sober  man,  and  a  scholar,  is,  as  I  have  above  observed, 
what  avery  one  ezpeots  in  a  tutor.  This  generally  is  thought  enough,  and  Is 
•11  that  parents  conunonlj  k>ok  for.  But  when  such  an  one  has  emptied  ou^ 
into  his  pupil,  all  the  LaUu  and  logic  be  has  brought  Itom  the  univerri^,  wIU 
that  furniture  make  bun  a  flue  gentlemanf  Or,  can  it  be  expected,  that  he 
should  be  better  bred,  better  skilled  in  tiie  world,  better  principled  in  the 
gTOUnda  and  fouudations  of  true  virtue  and  generosity,  than  bis  young  tutor  la  T 

To  form  a  young  gentleman,  as  be  ahoold  bc^  it  is  St  bis  governor  sboold 
himself  be  well-bred,  understand  the  ways  of  carriage,  and  meaanrea  of  cjvili^, 
in  all  the  varied  of  persons,  times,  and  places;  and  keep  his  pupil,  as  much  at 
bis  age  requu^  constantly  to  the  obiervaUon  of  them.  This  Is  an  art  not  to 
be  karat,  nor  taught  by  books:  nothkg  can  give  it  but  good  company  and 
observation  joined  tcf^ether.  The  tailor  may  make  his  clothea  modish,  and 
the  dancing-master  give  Subion  to  hia  motjona ;  yet  neither  of  these,  though 
tiiey  set  off  well,  make  a  wall-bred  gentleman  -.  no,  though  he  have  learning  to 
boot;  which,  if  not  well  managed,  makes  him  more  impertinent  and  btolerable 
in  coDversatioiL  Breeding  is  that  which  sets  a  gloss  apon  all  bis  other  good  quali- 
Usi,  and  rendns  them  useful  to  Wm,  In  procuring  him  the  aateem  and  good  win 
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of  all  that  he  eoDiM  near.  Tlthoat  good  bnedli%  hti  other  McmspbihiiMDta 
make  him  posa  bat  Gh'  prood,  conceited,  nim,  or  (boliab. 

Courage,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  hM  the  air,  and  esMpe*  opt  tbe  opinion,  of  bni- 
talitf ;  leaniliig  becomea  pedantrj ;  wit,  bnilboMrf;  plaioneM,  niatiiitT';  good- 
natnre,  bwning;  and  there  can  not  be  a  good  qnali^  In  him  whidi  want  of 
breeding  will  not  warp^  and  diallgure  to  hia  dindTantage.  Kaj,  Tirtoa  and 
parta,  though  the;  are  allowed  th^  doe  ocmmeodation,  jet  an  not  enough  to 
pTDcnre  a  man  a  good  mception,  and  make  him  weioome  wberevo'  he  aome& 
Nobody  contents  himaelT  wiUi  rough  diamond^  and  wean  them  so,  who  woold 
,  appear  with  adTantage.  When  thej  are  polished  and  set,  then  they  glre  k 
liiEtre.  Good  qnaUtha  an  the  snbstantiBl  rkfaes  of  the  mind;  .but  it  bgood 
breeding  sets  them  off;  and  be  that  will  be  acceptable,  must  give  beail^  M 
well  aa  etrength  to  hla  acthnu.  SoUdit;,  or  STeu  naslhlnee^  is  not  euoogh:  * 
graceful  waj  and  Esshkm,  In  ererjthlnf^  is  that  whicA  givea  the  ornament  and 
liking.  And,  in  most  caaea,  Uie  maimer  t^  diHtig  la  of  more  consequence  Uun 
the  thing  dene;  and  upon  that  depends  the  Mtisbatlon,  or  disgust  wherewith 
It  is  recNved.  This,  therelbru,  which  Ilea  not  in  the  putting  off  the  hat,  nor 
making  or  oomplimeats,  but  in  a  dne  and  fl'ee  compocnre  of  language^  loc*^ 
motion,  poetore,  place,  Ac^  suited  to  persons  and  occasions,  and  can  be  learned 
0nl7  bj  habit  and  use,  though  It  be  afcore  the  capAcItf  of  (diildren,  and  little 
ones  ihoold  not  be  perplexed  about  it ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  begun,  and  in  a  good 
measure  learned,  by  a  young  gentleman  whilst  he  is  under  ■  tutor,  befbte  ha 
oomes  into  the  worid  upon  his  own  1^^ ;  fbr  then  nsnally  it  la  too  late  to  hope 
to  reAwm  ■ereial  halntuBl  indecendea,  which  lie  In  little  tbinge.  ?or  tlie  cai^ 
tiage  Is  not  aa  it  diould  be,  tlU  it  Is  become  natural  In  every  part;  fallhig,  sa 
■klilfiil  modcbns'  lingers  do,  into  harmonious  order,  .without  care  and  without 
thought  ir  b  coorersation  a  man's  mind  be  taken  up  with  •  ecdidtoos  watdi- 
Ihlness  about  any  part  of  his  behavior,  instead  of  being  mended  by  it,  it  wSI 
be  constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungnceM. 

Beside^  this  part  is  most  necessary  to  be  fbnQed  by  the  bands  and  care  (f  • 
governor:  because,  though  the  errors  oommltled  in  breeding  are  tbe  first  that 
are  taken  notioe  of  by  others,  yet  they  are  the  last  that  any  one  is  ttdd  OL  Not 
bat  that  the  malice  of  the  worid  islbrward  enon^  to  tatOe  of  then;  butltta 
always  oat  of  bis  hearing  who  should  make  proflt  of  thcdr  Judgment,  and  re- 
tana  himself  by  th^  censnrsv  And,  indeed,  this  is  ao  nioe  a  pcsnt  to  be  med- 
dled with,  that  even  Iboae  who  are  fliend^  and  vista  it  were  mended,  scarae 
ever  dare  mention  it,  end  tell  those  they  love  that  Uiey  sre  guilty  in  such  oe 
such  cases  of  111  breeding.  Errors  in  other  things  may  often  with  dvQi^  be 
shown  another;  and  it  ia  no  breach  of  good  manners,  or  Henddup,  to  setUm 
right  in  other  mistakes :  but  good  breeding  itself  allows  not  a  man  to  touch 
upon  this;  or  to  inainuate  to  anoUw,  that  he  Is  guilty  of  want  of  breeding. 
Such  inibrmation  can  come  only  from  those  who  have  authori^  over  them;  MmI 
flom  them  too  it  oomea  very  hardly  and  hsrriily  to  a  grown  man ;  and,  bowevtr 
softened,  goes  but  111  down  with  any  one  who  haa  lived  ever  so  little  Id  Hm 
wodd.  Wherefore,  it  is  necessary  tliet  this  part  should  be  the  governor's  prin- 
cipal care;  that  an  lubltual  graceiiilneas,  and  potiteness  in  all  his  canisge^  may 
be  settled  in  his  dtarg«^  as  much  as  may  be^  belbre  he  goes  out  of  his  haods: 
and  that  he  may  not  need  advice  hi  this  point  when  he  has  nrilher  time  nor 
dlspostion  to  recove  i^  nor  haa  any  body  left  togive  it  him.  Tbe  tutor,  tliem- 
fiire,  ought  in  the  first  plaoe  toI>e  well-bred:  and  a  yoni^  gentleman  whogeta 


tUa  on«  qniMcation  ftom  hia  gcnreniOT,  seta  ont  with  great  idraataga;  and 
will  find,  ttwt  this  oae  aooompliahgupt  will  more  open  hia  wa,j  to  hLm,  get  him 
mot*  Moida,  and  cany  bim  bithet  in  the  world,  than  all  the  bard  wardi,  or  tmI 
knowledge,  be  baa  got  from  the  Ubend  arts,  or  hia  tutor's  le«med  encTclap*- 
dia;  not  that  thoaa  abonld  be  ne^ected,  bitt  by  no  means  preferred,  or  wMnA 
to  thniat  out  the  other. 

S8.  Bendea  being  wall-bred,  the  tntorahinild  know  the  woiidweU;  thewi^li 
the  honioc^  the  fidllee,  the  c^ieata,  the  bolta  of  the  age  he  ia  fUlen  into,  and 
partlcnlariy  of  the  coontiy  he  llTse  in.  Theae  he  abonld  be  able  to  ataow  to  hk 
pnpt),  H  be  flnda  Mm  citable;  teadi  bim  akill  in  men,  and  tbetr  mamien; 
poll  off  the  maA  whMi  tiUlr  aereral  callinga  and  pretense*  corer  tbem  with 
•ud  make  hla  papil  diioera  what  ties  at  the  bottom  andar  snob  a'ppearancM 
that  be  may  not,  as  nnexperienoed  yoong  men  are  apt  to  do,  If  they  are  un- 
warned, take  one  thing  fin-  another,  Jttdge  by  the  outside,  uid  giro  hims^  up 
to  show,  and  the  iatboation  of  a  fair  carriage,  or  an  obliging  application,  i. 
governM  ahonU  teacb  his  scholar  to  gn««aat,  and  beware  of  the  derigna  of  men 
he  hath  lo  do  with,  nutber  with  too  nmdi  soiinclon,  nor  too  macb  confidenoe; 
bnt,  aa  the  yormg  man  Is  by  natare  most  tndlned  to  dthw  nde,  notify  hkn,  and 
bend  bim  the  other  way.  He  dieidd  aoenatom  tdm  to  make  as  modi  as  ia  po*- 
•ibie  a  tine  Jo^ment  ot  men  by  those  marics  which  serre  best  to  show  what 
they  are,  and  give  a  proepect  into  their  inaide ;  which  often  ahowaitoetf  in  UtUa 
thlnga ;  espedidly  when  tbey  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon  tbeir  gosfd.  Ha 
■boald  acquit  him  with  the  tnw  state  of  the  world,  and  dispose  him  to  think 
DO  man  better  or  woras,  wiser  or  tm^aber,  than  he  really  is.  lliaa,  by  aafb  and 
inaendble  degreea,  be  will  pass  from  a  boy  to  a  man;  which  ia  the  noet  b»»rd- 
oos  step  in  all  the  whole  oonise  of  life.  Thi^  therelbre,  should  be  oareflillf 
watched,  and  ayonng  man  with  great  diligence  iianded  over  it;  and  not,  aa 
Bow  naoally  ia  doD^  be  taken  from  a  goTarnor'a  condnct,  and  all  at  once  thrown 
into  the  workl  under  bia  own,  not  without  maaifeat  danger  of  immecUate  apoQ- 
Ing;  there  being  nothing  more  freqiwnt^  than  instancea  of  the  great  looaeneea, 
eitraTagancr,  and  debaocbery,  which  young  men  hare  mn  into,  aa  soon  as  they 
hare  been  let  loose  from  a  aerme  and  strict  edncation :  whtdi  I  think  may  be 
ehiefly  Imputed  to  their  wrong  w»7  of  breeding,  eepecially  In  tiiia  part;  ttx 
baTingbeeabrednplnagTMtignotanceof  what  the  world  trnly  is,  andflndii^ 
it  qnite  another  thing,  when  they  come  into  it,  than  what  they  were  tangfat  It 
dwuldbcs  and  so  hnaglned  It  was,  areeaaily  persuaded,  1)}r  other  kind  of  tnton^ 
whti^  they  are  aore  to  meet  with,  that  tiie  diaoipline  they  were  kept  nnder,  and 
the  lecturea  that  were  read  to  tiiem,  wore  but  tiie  (brmalltiea  of  edocatiwi,  and  the 
restntlnta  of  childhoodj  that  the  freedom  belonging  to  men,  ia  to  takelheir 
cwing  In  a  AiU  enjoyment  of  what  waa  before  ibrbldden  them.  They  ahow  ttts 
young  norloe  the  world  (tallof  fiubionable  and  glittolng  examplea  of  ttaisoTery- 
where,  and  he  Is  presNitly  daaled  with  tbnn.  ICy  yoDngmaaterMlngnot  to 
be  willing  to  show  himself  a  man,  aa  much  aa  any  of  the  qiatics  of  bia  yeai^ 
lets  bbnaelf  looae  to  all  the  frr^oIaiitiM  be  flnda  in  the  most  debancfaed;  and 
thua  oonrta  credit  and  manliness.  In  the  caatiug  off  the  modesty  and  aobriety, 
be  baa  till  then  been  kept  in ;  and  tblnka  it  teave,  at  bis  first  setting  out,  to 
i,ign.ii«.  Uma^  in  ranning  ooonter  to  all  the  rales  ot  virtue,  which  ha*e  been 
preaebedto  tiim  by  bis  tutor. 

The  ahowtng  hhn  the  world  as  really  it  is,  befiwe  he  ooiaes  wholly  Into  i^  to 
<meoftliehestmeMia,Itbink,topr«T«ittU8mlB(duaC    HeAonld.bT'degTM^ 
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be  Infcunad  of  tb«  TfoM  In  fWitn^  and  wmsd  at  tba  atipUeaticini  and  ilirf^iM 
«f  thoK^  wto  wlU  tMke  it  tbeir  bOBiaMi  to  cornet  bin.  H«dmildb*  told  the 
am  tbcj-nw,  uid  tba  tniiu  thajUj;  uidiunr  and  then  hnsMtbeibra  him  Um 
toagfoBl  or  lidiciilotu  •xampin  dI  tttoM^  wbo  are  rniniag^  w  ndned  tiua  vaj. 
Tba  «ge  ii  not  like  to  want  bwtanoea  of  tliia  kind,  which  ahoold  ba  made  land- 
maiki  to  him ;  that  b;  the  diigraoe^  disBaae^  heggtry,  and  abaiiM  of  bopeAd 
TOODK  n«n  tbm  brought  to  rain,  he  may  be  precantkmed,  and  be  made  to  aee^ 
bew  tboaa  Join  in  the  ooQWinpt  and  uegtoet  of  Umd  that  ai«  londoM^  yrbo  bj 
pretenaea  oT  ftieodahip  and  leipect  led  thmn  into  it,  and  bdp  (o  pcay  npoD 
Ibem  wblM  tfaey  were  nndoing;  that  he  a^jmit,  befbn  b«  biiTiitbra  too 
dMT  experience  tha^  Iboae  wbo  penuade  bim  not  to  follow  the  iober  adTkea 
ba  haa  laeriTed  from  bia  goremon,  and  the  onmad  of  hia  own  raaaon,  irtiidi 
they  oaU  bung  governed  bj  others  do  it  onl;,  that  ttiagr  bmj  hare  tba  gOTMO- 
Bent  of  him  tbenaelTca ;  and  make  bim  bdlara  ho  goea  like  a  man  of  bim> 
■elt  bf  hia  own  ooDdoct,  andfiwhiaowiiplaaaure;  when,  in  truth,  be  is  whollf 
aa  a  diOd  led  by  (hem  into  thoae  Ticea,  whidi  b«at  awre  their  poipoara.  Thii 
la  a  knowledge  which,  npMiaUoocaaion^  a  tutor  ahoold  endeaTor  to  inatOl,  and 
by  all  method!  try  to  make  him  coaiprehend,  and  ttuxoagblj  nliA. 

I  know  It  ia  often  aaid,  that  to  dtkoorer  to  a  yonng  man  the  rice*  of  the  ag^ 
b  to  teaob  them  him,  That  J  oonbw  la  a  good  d«al  ao,  aocoidtng  aa  it  ta  dona; 
and,  therelbTet  requir«e  a  discnet  man  of  parta^  who  knows  the  world,  and  can 
judge  of  tbe  temper,  indination  and  weak  aide  of  bia  papiL  ^lia  brthw  ia 
to  be  remembered,  that  it  ia  not  poariUe  now  (aa  perhapa  fonieriy  it  vaa)  to 
keep  a  yoaog  gentleman  ftom  Tiae^  by  a  total  IgDMwnoa  of  it;  vnlaaa  yon  will 
all  hia  Lie  mew  him  up  in  a  doaet,  and  never  let  bim  go  into  company.  Tbe 
longer  be  ia  kept  th<u  hood-winked,  tbe  lea*  he  will  aae,  when  he  oomae  abroad 
lnt«  opoi  day-light,  and  be  the  more  expoaed  to  be  a  prey  la  himadC  and  others. 
And  an  cdd  bay  at  hia  flrat  appearance^  with  all  the  gravity  of  hia  ivy-boA 
aboDt  him,  i*  aure  to  draw  on  him  tiw  eyee  and  chir^g  of  the  whole  town 
Toleiy;  amongst  wliich,  there  will  not  be  wanting  aome  bicda  of  prey,  that  wiQ 
pmantly  be  on  the  wing  tor  bim. 

Tbe  only  fenoe  against  the  worid  la,  a  thoroD^  knowledge  of  it ;  into  whidi 
a  yoai^  gentleman  ahoold  be  entered  by  degree*,  aa  he  can  bear  it;  and  tbe 
eariier  tbe  better,  ao  he  ba  in  oafe  and  ddlllhl  handa  to  guide  hbn.  Urn 
■cene  ahould  be  genlly  opened,  and  bia  entianoe  made  at^  by  etep^  and  tba 
danger*  pointed  out  that  attend  him,  from  tbe  aereral  degreea,  temptenj  deaigna, 
and  cluba  of  men.  He  ahoold  be  prqwred  to  be  shocked  by  aonev  and  oaieaa- 
ed  by  otbersi  warned  who  are  like  to  oppoae^  who  to  mialead,  wbo  to  mtifx- 
mine  him,  and  wbo  to  aerve  him.  He  ahoold  be  inatrocted  how  to  know,  and 
diitingnlah  men;  where  he  aboold  let  them  aee^  and  when  diaaemble  tbe 
knowledge  of  them,  and  tfaeir  aimaand  workioga.  Andlf  he  be  too  fonraid  to 
Tentnre  upon  hie  own  atrength  and  akill,  tbe  perplexity  and  trouble  of  a  mi^ 
adrentore  now  and  then,  that  Teacbes  not  hit  Innocence^  hia  health,  or  t«pnta> 
tion,  may  not  be  an  ill  way  to  teaah  Um  more  caution. 

Tbl%  I  conba,  oonl^ing  one  great  part  of  wiadom,  la  not  ttke  pndnot  ef 
tome  loperfloial  thoughta,  or  mudi  reading;  hot  tbe  effect  cd"  axparience  and 
obaervation  in  a  man,  wbo  haa  lived  in  the  world  with  bia  eyea  i^ta,  and  oan- 
Tened  with  men  of  all  aorta.  And,  therefore,  I  tbink  it  of  (ooat  Talne  to  be 
hiaHlled  into  a  yonng  man,  upon  bH  oocaaiona,  which  oO^  Ibemadvea,  tbat 
when  he  eouaa  to  launch  into  the  deep  bimaeli^  be  may  not  be  Uka  one  at  aaa 
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■r  or  aes-dwrt;  but  may  b>va  Bome  notice  befiwefaatid  of 
ttw  ro^  and  idwala^  tbe  cmrents  and  qnkdiauids,  ind  know  a  little  how  to 
rtMT,  that  be  ^k  not,  liefbre  be  gfet  experiMce.  He  that  thinkt  not  thla  of 
more  numeiit  to  hia  eon,  and  ftir  wbich  be  more  aeedi  a  goremor,  than  the 
languagei  and  learned  adeticea,  fbr^ta  of  bow  tnoch  inc««  use  it  la  to.jndge 
rightoT  men  and  manage  hia  aBttirg  wiaely  with  them,  Aan  to  speak  Ofeek  and 
Idlin,  or  argue  in  mood  and  flgnre;  or  to  bare  his  head  Med  with  the  abetrnae 
BpecnIalionB  of  natural  phDoaophj  and  m«t*ph;Elca ;  toy,  than  to  be  well  vened 
tn  Greek  and  Bonian  writers,  though  that  be  much  bettw  for  a  gentleman  than 
to  be  a  good  peripatetio  or  CarteaiBn :  becauae  those  andent  anthixa  obaerred 
and  painted  manliLnd  well,  and  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  that  goes  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  will  find  able  and  acceptable  men, 
wlthoat  axiy  of  theae :  bat  witbont  virtue,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  dtili^, 
an  acoomplished  and  valuable  man  can  be  fimnd  nowhere. 

A  great  part  of  the  learning  now  in  laahioa  in  the  schools  of  Europe  and 
that  goes  ordinatti j  into  the  ronnd  of  sdncation,  a  gentleman  maj  in  a  good 
meaanre  be  unAiraiahed  with,  without  anj  greet  diapartgementto  himaell|  or 
prejudice  to  his  alUrs.  But  prudence  and  good  breeding  ar«,  in  all  the  atatiou 
and  occurroncea  of  lii^  necenar;;  and  meet  ;oung'nien  snOer  in  tlio  went  of 
them,  end  come  raww,  and  more  awkward,  into  the  world  than  the;  aboold, 
fer  this  very  reason,  liecaase  theae  qualities  wtiicfa  are,  of  all  other,  the  moat 
neceesarj  to  be  tan^t,  and  stand  moat  in  need  of  the  asriatanoe  and  help  of  ■ 
teacher,  are  generally  neglected,  end  thought  bnt  a  sli^t,  or  no  part  of  a  tutors 
businesH.  Idtln  and  learning  make.all  the  ntrisei  and  the  main  rtftas  is  laid 
npon  his  proBden<7  in  tilings,  a  great  p«rt  whereof  belongs  not  to  a  gentle- 
man's calliug;  which  is  to  have  tbe  knowledge  of  a  man  of  busineca,  a  oairiage 
snitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  be  eminent  and  ossM  in  his  country,  according  to 
hia  alatkML  VheoeTer  either  spare  Itonrs  from  th«t^  or  an  inclination  to  per- 
Ibct  Umself  in  some  parts  of  knowledge,  which  bis  tntor  did  but  just  enta  lilm 
in,  set  him  upon  an;  stud? ;  the  firat  nidimenta  of  it,  which  be  learned  belbro, 
will  open  the  mj  enough  for  his  own  industiy  to  carry  him  as  fkr  a*  his  fluiey 
will  prompt  or  his  parts  enable  him  to  go;  or,  if  beUdnkait  may  save  his  time 
and  pains,  to  be  Iielped  ovw  some  dilQcultiea  by  the  lunds  of  a  master,  he  m^ 
then  take  a  man  tltajt  is  perfectly  well  skilled  in  it,  or  diooee  such  an  one' as  he 
thinks  fittest  Ibr  his  purpose.  Sut  to  iniUate  his  pniril  in  any  part  of  learning, 
as  Ikr  as  la  neoeasaiy  Ibr  a  young  man  In  the  ordinary  course  of  bis  studies,  an 
ordinary  akill  in  the  governor  is  eaou^  Nor  ia  it  requisite  that  he  diould  be 
a  thorough  scholar,  or  possess  in  p^ection  all  those  sdeooea,  wliich  it  le  oon> 
Tonient  a  young  gentleman  should  have  a  taste  oC,  in  some  goneral  view,  or 
short  ^stem.  A  gentteman  that  would  penetrate  deeper,  must  do  it  by  Us  own 
getdiu  and  indnstiy  afterwards ;  fin  nobody  ever  went  lu  in  knowledge^  or  bo> 
fame  eminent   in  any  of  the  solenoes  by  the  discipline  and  tmistniint  cf  a 

Tbe  great  worli  of  a  governor  is  to  (sshion  the  carriage,  and  Ibrm  the  mind ; 
to  settle  b  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the  prineiplea  of  virtne  and  wisdom;  to 
give  him  by  little  and  little,  a  view  of  mankind;  and  woric  him  Into  a  love  and 
Imitation  of  what  ia  exoellent  and  pcmaewwthy;  and  in  the  praaecution  of  i^ 
to  give  him  vigor,  activity  and  indnstiT.  The  studies  which  he  sets  him  upon, 
a»  bnt  ss  it  were  tbe  exerciBes  of  his  Faculties,  and  empk^ment  of  his  tim^ 
to  keep  him  fixMn  sauntMing  and  idlenesi^  to  teaoh  him  application,  and  aocu» 
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tarn  Ua  to  take  palB%  ind  to  glT«  lum  mnat  liitla  tMto  to  wbat  hb  01 
tiT  unit  perfect  For  wbo  ezpecU,  tlwt  aoder  »  totor  »  young  b< 
■boold  be  •nacmmidlahed  critic,  (mtoT  or  logioun;  go  to  tha  bettom  of  net- 
■pbTilae,  nstunl  pluloeopby  or  matbeiMitiGa;  or  be  a  Diaeter  in  iMotj  cr 
diroDologj  T  thong^  wmethtng  at  each  <rf  theas  ia  to  be  tao^t  hiin :  but  it  ii 
011I7  to  open  tbe  ioot  that  he  maj'  look  in,  and,  la  it  wen,  begin  an  acqoaint- 
Mioe,  bat  not  to  dwell  there:  and  a  gorernor  wonld  be  nndt  blamed,  that 
•bould  keep  hit  popil  too  long,  and  lead  him  too  far  in  moat  of  them.  But  ot 
good  breeding,  knowledge  of  the  wwU,  virtoe,  indoMry,  and  a  k>f e  of  rapnt^ 
tion,  he  can  not  bare  too  modi:  and  if  he  hare  tbea^  h«  will  not  long  want 
what  ha  nsedi  or  deoina  of  the  other. 

And,  aliMe  it  an  not  be  hoped  he  ibonld  hare  time  and  ttrMigtii  to  Itani  eS 
thing*,  moit  pains  aboold  be  taken  about  that  whicdi  is  moat  neceasaiy;  and 
that  prindpallj  looked  after  whkh  will  be  of  moat  and  Owjoenteat  nas  t«  hin 
In  the  worid. 

Seneca  oomplaiita  of  Hie  contrarj' practioe  In  hii  time;  and  yet  the  Bwgcn- 
didoMtand  the  Scbelblen  did  not  iwann  hi  tboBsdaj^aatbeydoDowintiwae. 
What  woold  he  have  thoogbl,  if  be  hadUrednow,  iriien  the  toton  think  ittbefr 
great  bunueaa  to  fill  the  itndiea  and  heada  of  tbetr  popili  with  ndi  anthon  aa 
tbeaeT  He  would  hare  had  much  more  raaaon  to  mj,  aahedoea,  "Kon  Tito, 
•ed  aoliolM  diaeimiM,"  We  learn  not  to  lire,  but  to  diipute;  and  ouredncation 
ftta  M  rather  Ibr  tlieuiuTGCBtythantha  worid.  But  it  la  no  wonder  if  thoae  who 
■lake  the  hAhxi  aoit  it  to  what  they  have^  aad  not  to  what  tbeir  pupils  want 
Iba  Guhktt  being  once  eataldiabed,  wbo  oan  think  it  strange,  that  in  tfali,  aa 
wellasinallotiiierdiiDgs,  it  ■bontdprerail;  and  Uiat  the  greatest  part  of  those, 
who  find  thoT  aooonnt  in  an  easy  tiibmi«ion  to  it,  aboold  be  ready  to  cry  oot 
bereiT,  irttsn  any  one  depaiia  from  ItT  It  i^  nereithelea^  mattsr  ot  aatouisl^ 
men^  that  awn  oT  qnaU^,  and  parts,  should  eoIHu'  themaelTea  to  tw  ao  &r  nda- 
led  by  oottom  and  Implicit  bith.  Heaaon,  if  consulted  with,  would  adnas 
that  their  ctiildren'a  time  dwnld  be  apent  in  acqnliing  wiiat  might  be  nseAiI  to 
them  when  they  come  to  be  men ;  rather  then  to  hare  their  heads  stnllM  with 
a  deal  of  trash,  a  great  part  wherec^  they  nsnally  oerer  do^  <!t  ii  oertain 
they  nerer  need  to,)  think  on  again  as  long  as  they  tire;  and  so  much  of  it  as 
does  stick  by  them,  tbey  are  only  the  worse  for.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
qtpaal  to  parents  themsdTM,  who  hare  been  st  coat  to  have  thetr  yoang  hein 
tan^t  i^  whether  it  be  not  lidionlons  Ibr  ttieir  sons  to  baye  any  ttiketnre  of 
that  sort  of  learning,  ttlien  they  come  abroad  info  the  world ;  whether  any  ap- 
pearance of  it  wonld  sot  kasen  and  <Usgraoe  tbem  in  company.  And  ttwt  env 
tainly  must  be  an  admiraUe  aoquliitton,  and  deserrea  well  to  make  a  pMt  fal 
ednoadtMi,  which  men  are  ashamed  o^  where  Uiey  are  most  ooncemed  to  giioir 
their  parts  and  breeding. 

Tium  is  yet  another  reasoi^  why  poHtenGss  of  manneia,  and  knowledge  «( 
the  worid,  ebonldprindpally  be  locdied-after  in  a  tutor:  andtbatis,  because* 
man  of  parts  and  yean  may  enter  a  lad  far  enough  in  any  of  thoae  scienoe^ 
whiciv  he  has  DO  deep  insight  into  himself  Books  in  these  will  he  atde  to  tar- 
i^sh  Mm,  and  gire  liim  Kgb.t  and  precedeni^  snough,  to  go  before  a  yonng  fU- 
lower:  but  he  wQl  nerer  tie  able  to  eat  another  right  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and,  shore  all,  in  breeding,  irtio  is  a  norice  in  then  hli&sdC 

This  is  a  knowledge  he  most  bare  about  him,  worn  into  him  by  use  and  om- 
mvtlon,  and  a  long  Ibrmhag  hinmlf  by  what  he  has  obserred  to  be  piaoUeed 
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ud  allowed  In  the  beat  compM^.  Thia,  if  lie  baa  itnot  of  his  own,  ii  nowhere 
to  be  borrowed,  for  the  tub  oT  hi*  papQ :  or  if  he  coold  And  pertinent  treatteee 
of  it  In  books,  that  would  reach  oil  the  p*rtlcnl«ra  of  an  Engllsb  gentleman's 
behavior;  fafs  own  ffl-fiudiloited  example,  if  be  be  not  well-bred  bimselfl  would 
^xdl  all  hie  lectara ;  it  being  imponiblg^  that  U17  one  should  come  forth  weU- 
ftddoned  out  of  DnpoUshed,  iU-bred  companj. 

I  ssT'  this,  not  tbst  I  Aink  raeh  a  tator  is  erery  d*7  to  be  met  with,  or  to  be 
had  at  the  ordinarj  rates :  but  that  thoec^  who  an  able,  maj  not  be  sparing  of 
faiquirf  or  cost  In  what  is  of  so  great  moment;  and  that  other  parents,  whoee 
estates  will  not  reach  to  greater  salaries,  m^  yet  remember  what  they  should 
prmdpally  have  an  synlo,  In  the  dicdce  of  one  to  whom  the/  would  commit  the 
education  of  thwr  children;  and  what  part  thej  should  diiefly  look  after  them> 
•elTea,  whilst  they  are  under  their  care,  and  aa  attea  as  they  crane  within  tiielr 
ofaMnration  )•  and  not  thinlc,  that  all  Ilea  in  I«tinand  ^ftencb,  or  some  dry  *y»- 
tems  of  logic  and  philceophy. 


8&  But  to  retain  to  our  method  again.  Though  I  have  mentioned  t)ie  se- 
Terlty  of  the  father's  brow,  end  the  awe  settled  thereby  in  the  mind  of  children 
when  young,  aa  one  main  Instniment  whereby  their  education  is  to  be  maiuiged ; 
yet  I  am  &r  thim  b^ng  of  an  opinion,  that  it  shooU  be  continued  aU  along  to 
then  whilst  th«y  at«  under  the  disc^khne  and  goverament  of  pufrilage,  I  think 
It  sliould  be  relaxed,  as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  behavior  could 
kllow  it  even  to  that  degree^  that  a  father  will  do  well  as  bis  100  grows  up,  and 
is  citable  of  it,  to  talk  Suniliariy  with  Um ;  nay,  ask  his  advice,  and  consult 
with  bim  about  those  things  wherdn  he  has  any  knowledge  or  understaoding. 
By  this  the  father  will  gain  two  things,  both  of  great  moment.  The  one  i^ 
that  it  will  put  serious  oonsidenitions  mto  his  eon'a  thoughts,  better  than  anj 
rule*  or  advioea  he  can  give  him.  The  sooner  yoo  treat  him  as  a  man,  the 
■ooner  he  will  t>e^  to  be  one,  and  if  you  admit  him  into  serious  disconnea 
sometimes  with  you,  you  will  insmsibly  r^se  his  mind  aliove  the  usual  amuse- 
mente  of  youth,  and  thoee  ttiflhig  oocnpations  which  it  is  commonly  waited  in. 
For  it  is  ea«y  to  observe,  that  many  young  men  continue  longisr  in  the  tboo^t 
and  conversation  of  schocd-boya,  than  otherwise  th^  woold,  because  their  pft- 
renta  keep  titem  at  that  ■''4<"'^s  and  in  that  low  rank,  by  all  their  carriage  to 
them. 

90.  Anothn'  thing  of  gteoter  eonsequanct^  which  yon  will  obtain  by  such  a 
way  of  treating  him,  will  be  his  IHendsbip.  Uany  father^  though  they  pro- 
portion to  their  sons  liberal  allowances,  according  to  their  age  and  condition, 
yet  they  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  estates  and  conoeras  Ihim  them  with  as 
much  reaerredneB  as  if  they  were  guar^g  a  secret  of  state  tma  a  spy  or  an 
•nemy.  This,  if  It  looks  not  like  Jealon(y,  yet  it  wants  those  mailu  of  kind- 
Mss  and  intuna^,  wbloh  a  lather  should  show  to  bis  son,  and,  no  donbt,  oftea 
bindMi  or  abates  that  dieerflilneas  and  BatisiBcUon  wherewith  a  aon  should  ad- 
drees  himself  to^  and  rely  upon  his  latber.  And  I  can  not  but  often  wonder  to 
■ee  Uhers,  who  krre  tl)»r  sons  veiy  well,  yet  so  order  the  matter  by  a  oDDstant 
•tiUbess,  and  a  mien  of  authoii^  and  distmioo  to  them  all  th^  livee^  as  if  ttiey 
wwe  never  to  mjoy  or  have  any  oomfbrt  Bthu  those  they  love  beet  m  the  world 
till  they  have  lost  them  by  being  removed  Into  another.    Nothhig  cements  and 
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eMablighM  IKeDdihip  and  good-wm  k  much  u  oonfldect  oomonBtcatioo  of  ceo- 
cerniaeDte  atid  affsira.  Other  kindoMMa,  witbont  Uil^  Iuts  mil  KHna  donblaj 
but  when  yam  Km  acce  jon  open  jour  mtud  to  him,  when  be  flnda  that  700 
IntarMt  Um  in  joar  atbira  as  tbinga  joa  are  iriUiDg  ahoiild,  in  thoir  tarn,  coma 
into  bta  hands,  he  will  be  ccmcertied  fbr  tbem  aa  Ibr  b<a  own,  wait  bii  acMOU 
with  patience,  and  lore  jo\x  in  the  uean  tine,  whokeep  bim  not  at  tbe  distance 
of  ■  stranger.  TUs  will  alw  make  bim  see,  that  tbe  enjofment  joa  bave  is  not 
without  cut,  which  the  more  be  la  aenaible  oC  the  kai  will  be  00*7  7011  the 
poaacoaton,  and  tbe  more  think  blmaelf  hnppf  under  the  management  of  so 
&Tonble  •  frigid,  and  io  c*tf«fbl  k  btber.  There  ti  acaroe  an;  70011^  mea  cf 
•0  little  though^  or  ao  void  of  teimt,  that  wouhl  not  be  glad  of  ■  aura  fiiand, 
tliat  be  might  bare  recoone  to,  and  Ii«el7  consult  on  oceerion.  Tbe  reaerred- 
ncaa  and  distance  that  &thers  keep,  often  depiire  Uieir  sons  of  that  reftage 
which  would  be  of  mtKe  advantage  to  them  than  a  bondted  rebakea  and  ohld- 
Ings.  Would  your  son  engage  in  soEne  frolic^  or  take  »  T«g>ir,  were  it  not 
modi  better  be  abould  do  it  with  than  without  yoor  knowledge?  ForsiiMe 
•Uowancea  fbr  auch  things  must  be  nude  to  70ui^  men,  tbe  more  70U  know  of 
bis  intrigues  and  demgns,  the  better  will  70a  be  able  to  prerent  great  niisoliieft ; 
and,  b7  letting  bhn  see  what  is  like  to  follow,  take  the  right  w^  of  prerafllng 
with  him  to  avoid  less  inconrenlencea.  Would  70U  have  him  open  his  heart 
to  70U,  and  ask  yonr  advice  T  Tou  moat  begin  to  do  ao  with  bim  first,  and  bj 
7Dor  <»rTiage  beget  that  conSdence. 

ei.  But  whatever  he  consults  70U  about,  unless  it  lead  ta  some  fiUal  and  ine- 
mediable  miachiei;  be  sure  70a  advise  011I7  as  » (Hend  of  more  experience ;  bat 
with  TOUT  advice  mingle  nothing  of  command  or  Mitboritj,  nor  more  than  7on 
would  to  your  equal,  or  a  stranger.  Tliat  would  be  to  drive  bim  forever  flom 
•(i7.larther  demanding,  or  receiving  advantage  from  Tonr  counsel.  Tou  most 
consider  that  be  ia  a  joang  man,  and  has  pleasoiee  and  (aodes  which  70U  are 
passed.  Tou  must  not  expect  his  inclinations  should  be  just  as  Tonra,  nw 
that  at  twen^  he  should  hare  the  same  thoughts  70a  htm  at  flftj.  AH  that 
you  can  wish  ia^  that  aince  Toutb  moat  have  some  libertj,  some  outleaps,  they 
might  be  with  the  iogenui^  of  a  sod,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  lather,  and  then 
no  ver7  great  harm  can  oome  of  it  The  wa7  to  obbdn  this,  as  I  said  befra^ 
-  ia  (according  as  you  find  him  capable,)  to  talk  with  him  about  7our  affairs,  pro- 
pose matters  to  bim  fsml}iari7,  and  ask  bis  advice;  and  when  he  ever  lights  on 
the  right  follow  it  aa  bia,  and  if  it  aacceed  well,  let  bim  have  tbe  commenda- 
tion. This  will  not  at  all  lessen  yoor  authority,  but  hicreose  his  love  and  et- , 
teem  of  yon.  Whilst  you  beep  your  estate,  the  staff  will  still  be  in  7onr  own 
hands,  and  your  authority  the  surer,  the  more  it  is  streng;thened  wilb  confldence 
•nd  kindnesi.  Fco"  you  bave  not  that  power  you  ought  to  bave  over  bim,  tiC 
he  cornea  to  be  more  aftsid  oT  olleniUng  ao  good  a  fHend  th&Q  of  logtng  some 
part  of  his  Ibture  expectation. 

93.  FamOiarity  of  disconrae,  if  It  can  become  a  btber  to  bis  son,  may  mudi 
more  be  condescended  to  by  a  tutor  to  bis  pupn.  AH  their  time  together  shonid 
not  be  spent  in  reading  of  lectures,  and  magE8teTiall7  Rotating  to  him  what  he 
is  to  observe  and  follow,  hearing  bun  io  his  turn,  and  using  him  to  reason  about 
what  is  proposed,  will  make  the  rules  go  down  the  eatfer,  and  link  tbe  deeper, 
and  will  giro  bim  a  liking  to  stud7  and  instruction,  and  be  wHI  then  begin  to 
value  knowledge,  when  be  tees  that  it  enables  him  to  discoone,  and  he  finds 
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Ibe  idMwm  ind  credit  c^  beuing  a  part  la  Om  oonvenation.  tnd  oT  bavlag  hla 
rsuona  •omettmes  Bptvored  and  hsBiketwd  to.  FsrticalaTly  in  nanliCj,  pru- 
deuoe,  and  breeding,  cum  should  be  pat  to  him,  and  Ma  Judgment  ukedj  tbia 
opens  the  mtdentandlng  better  than  nazltiu,  bow  well  eoerer  explained,  and 
setUea  the  nilea  better  In  the  memorr  (br  piactice.  Tbb  waj  leta  things  into 
the  mind,  which  stick  there  and  retain  their  eridence  with  them;  whenau 
Words  at  beat  are  bint  repmentatlons,  being  not  so  maeh  as  the  tme  shadows 
oT  thinga,  and  are  mnch  sooner  Ibrgotten.  He  will  better  eomprebend  the 
fcundalions  and  meesorcs  at  decency  and  Justice,  and  hare  lireller  and  more 
lastJDg  Impreadous  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  by  giving  his  opinion  on  cases  pro- 
posed, and  reasoning  with  his  tutor  on  flt  iustaucea,  than  l^  giving  a  ailent,  nep 
ligent,  rieep7  andience  to  Ms  tntor's  lactnres,  and  moch  more  titan  by  captkms 
logical  dispute^  or  set  declamations  of  Ms  own,  opMi  any  qnes^n.  The  one 
sets  the  tboDghts  npon  wi^  and  (Use  colors,  and  not  upon  Diith ;  the  oilier 
toacliea  fidlacj,  wrangling,  and  oplnlatry,  and  Chej  are  both  c'  them  thinga  that 
spoil  the  Judgment,  and  put  a  man  oat  of  the  way  of  right  and  lair  reasoning, 
•nd  ther^bre  carefbUj  to  be  avoided  by  one  irtio  wmld  improve  lum«el£  and 
be  acceptaUe  to  otheia. 


B3.  When,  by  mald)^  yonr  son  sensible  that  he  depends  on  you,  and  is  in 
your  power,  you  have  established  yoor  aathority,  and  by  being  inflexibly  leTerB 
in  your  canlage  to  bim,  when  obatlnstely  persisting  in  any  ill-natured  trick  which 
you  bare  forbidden,  especially  lyin£  you  have  Imprinted  on  bis  mind  that  awe' 
which  is  necessary;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  (by  permitting  him  the  fUn 
liber^  doe  to  his  age,  and  laying  no  reetraiut  in  your  presence  to  thoae  childish 
aotioDS,  snd  g^e^  of  carriage  which,  whilst  he  is  very  yoaoK  b*^  bs  necesiaij 
to  him  aa  meat  or  sleep,)  you  have  reconciled  him  to  your  company,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  your  cate  and  love  of  him  by  indulgence  and  tenderness,  espe- 
cially caressing  him  on  all  occarions  wherein  he  does  any  thing  well,  and  being 
kind  to  bim,  after  a  thousand  RMhiona,  suitable  to  bis  age,  wMch  nature  teaches 
parents  better  than  I  can ;  when,  I  say,  by  these  ways  of  tcndemees  snd  affec- 
tion, which  parents  never  want  for  thnr  children,  you  have  also  planted  in  him 
a  particular  affection  ibr  you ;  he  is  then  in  the  state  yon  conld  desire^  and  yon 
have  formed  in  his  mind  that  true  reverence  which  Is  always  aiUrwarde  care- 
Ailly  to  be  ooDtinned  and  mainmlned  In  both  parts  of  it,  love  and  fear,  aa  the 
great  prindides  whereby  you  will  always  have  hold  upon  bim  to  turn  bis  mind 
to  the  wi^  of  virtoe  and  lionor. 


H.  When  this  foiutdatioa  is  once  well  laid,  and  yon  find  this  re 
gin  to  work  In  him,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  careAilly  to  connder  his  temper 
and  ttie  particular  constitatlon  of  his  mind.  Stubbornness,  lying,  and  ill-natured 
actions,  are  not  (as  has  been  said,)  to  be  permitted  In  Lim  (Vom  the  begionhifb 
wbateverhis  temper  be;  those  seeds  of  vices  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  lake  any 
not,  but  must  be  carefiilly  weeded  ont  as  soon  aa  ever  they  begin  to  show 
tbemselvee  In  bim ;  and  yonr  lutboiity  is  to  take  place  and  Influence  his  mind 
from  the  very  dawning  of  any  knowledge  in  him,  that  It  may  operate  aa  a  nat- 
ural principle  whereof  be  never  perceived  the  b^innlng,  never  knew  that  It 
WB^  or  could  be  otherwise.    By  this,  If  the  reverence  he  owes  yon  be  estah- 
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tUttd  wrij,  It  wm  iliraTa  b«  ncmt  to  Um,  and  it  will  b*  u  hud  for  Un  to 
ndrt  tt,  u  tha  priodplea  of  hta  tuRtn. 

SB.  HaTing  dins  my  carij  aet  up  toot  aathority,  and,  bf  the  g«nUcr  t:pf&- 
(•tl(mi<tfit,ihuiMdhimoiit(^wti«tlBad«towvdsaiilituaoril;  htbitHKiciDU 
yen  hKTe  obaerved  it  In  him,  (fitr  I  woold  by  no  moans  tuve  chiding  osod,  maah 
kM  blowa,  till  obstinacy  and  iDcon^lan«M  nake  U  abaolatdj  nMMHi7,)  It  win 
bt  St  to  oondder  wbkfa  way  tha  natural  uaka  of  hia  mind  incUnca  him.  Soma 
an,  by  tbo  nnaltanUa  frama  of  Ihair  oonitttutMii^  are  itaut^  othera  timoniiu; 
■MM  oonAdeDt,  otbtn  modaat,  traotabla  or  oMfnato.  corioui  or  carelaat,  qiddc 
or  Aiw.  Then  ars  not  more  dlAnooM  In  men'a  &o«a,  and  the  outward  Uom> 
manta  of  their  bodies  than  there  are  In  the  makes  and  tempera  of  their  i^nd^ 
only  there  la  tUa  ilBtnaoa,  that  the  dMinguistalng  cbaraotera  or  the  bot^  and 
the  Uneawenta  of  the  body,  grow  mote  plain  and  Ttdble  with  time  and  i^  bat 
the  peculiar  phyalognomy  of  the  ndad  la  moat  diicenuble  in  diiklren  belixe  art 
■Dd  ounnlng  hare  tangfat  Ihem  to  hide  their  defi>nnitia%  and  conceal  th^  iU 


K.  Begin,  therefbre,  betimea  nlody  to  obMni  yonr  waa't  temper,  and  that 
when  he  ie  otider  Icut  reetraln^  In  bia  play,  and  aa  he  Uiinka,  out  oCyoor  ligfat 
Bee  what  aie  hia  predominant  pawtonii  and  i»eTBlling  incUnatioiia ;  whether 
be  be  fierce  or  mild,  bold  or  baohfiil,  compaaihmate  or  <niel,  open  or  reeerred, 
Aa  For  aa  tbeae  are  diSerent  in  him,  w  are  yonr  mrtboda  to  be  different  and 
jonr  aothoriQr  moat  hence  take  meaanree  to  apply  Uaelf  dUItaTetit  waye  to  him. 
Theee  oatiTe  pnipensItieB,  theae  preralencee  t^conitltiiiitm,  are  not  to  be  cured 
hf  mlea,  (v  a  diiect  conteet;  eepedally  thoae  of  them  that  are  the  humbhr  and 
meaner  iort,  wbidi  proceed  fram  fear  and  lowneai  of  ipliit;  thongfa  with  art 
they  may  be  mnch  mended,  and  toned  to  good  pnrpoae.  Bat  thb  be  sore  <£, 
after  all  i»  done,  the  biaa  will  alwaya  hang  on  that  ride  where  nature  Jlrst  placed 
It ;  and,  If  you  carefully  obeerre  the  characteia  of  hia  mind  now  in  the  flnt 
•cenea  of  hie  !ife^  you  will  ever  after  be  able  to  Judge  whK^  way  hia  thooghta 
lean,  and  what  he  alma  at  even  hereafter,  when,  aa  he  growa  np,  the  plot  thki- 
en^  and  be  puts  on  seTeral  ihapee  to  act  It. 


ST.  I  told  you  belbrt^  that  diUdren  lore  llber^,  and  therelbre  tbey  aheoU  be 
brought  to  do  the  things  that  are  fit  for  them,  without  fbding  any  reatralnt  laid 
npoo  them.  I  now  tdl  yon  they  Iotb  aomethiug  more,  and  that  la  dominion; 
and  tUa  la  the  flnt  original  of  moat  vlctons  habita  that  are  ordinary  and  nato- 
raL  Hill  lore  of  power  and  donunuwehowsitadf  Tory  early,  and  that  In  theaa 
two  things. 

9S.  1.  Weseediildren  (aa  aoon  almoet  aa  they  are  bom,  lam  RaT«longba~ 
tbre  they  can  apeak,)  cry,  grow  peevish,  soSen,  and  tnt  of  homor,  fi>r  nothiiig 
but  to  have  theb'  wills.  They  wonld  have  their  dcahta  submitted  to  by  otiiVB ; 
tbey  contend  Ibr  a'  ready  compliance  tmo  all  about  them,  especially  &om  thoas 
that  stand  near  or  beneath  them  In  age  or  degree^  as  soon  as  they  come  to  ooa- 
sider  others  with  those  distlnctiDos. 

89.  J.  Another  thing  wher^  they  show  their  lore  of  dominion,  Is  their  de- 
rire  to  hare  thbigs  to  be  thehs;  they  would  hare  proper^  and  poaseiJosi, 
pleadng  themselTea  with  the  power  wbidi  that  seems  to  give,  and  the  ri^ 
they  thereby  bare  to  dispose  <J  them  as  thoy  please.  He  that  baa  not  o^ 
serred  these  two  humors  working  reiy  betimea  in  diUdnn,  haa  taken  BtOs 
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MtiN  of  th^  MtlotM,  and  ha  who  thinka  that  th«w  two  itMta  of  *linort  kU  tlw 
InjiMtice  and  conlenUon  that  ao  diaturb  bamaii  lile,  era  not  eerlj  to  be  weeded 
oat,  and  DonUaij  habits  iotroduoed,  neglecta  the  proper  Beasou  to  laj  the  fbnnd- 
atiou  of  a  good  and  woithj  man.  To  do  thia,  I  Imagine,  theaa  following  thinga 
maj  aomewbat  OMidaoa. 

ouTisa. 

IM.  1,  That  a  diUd  ahonM  never  be  anflbred  to  haxe  what  he  crarea,  much 
kM  what  he  criea  fbr,  I  bad  iaid,  or  ao  modi  aa  speaki  for.  Bnt  that  bdngajit 
to  be  mtaonderMood  and  Intetprsted  aa  if  Imeant  achOdriioold  nerir  apeak  ta 
Ua  parenta  for  anj  thing,  whkb  will  periMpe  be  thought  to  laj  too  great  a  cvri> 
on  the  mjnda  of  ohUdren,  to  the  [mjiidioe  of  tbat  lore  and  affection  which 
rixNild  be  between  them  and  tb^  parenta,  I  dull  ezplahi  toTaelT  a  little  mora 
parttcolariy.  It  b  fit  that  tbej  ahould  bava  llbeKy  to  declare  thmr  wanto  to 
tbeir  parents^  and  tbat  with  all  tendemew  thej  ahould  be  hearkened  to,  and 
anpplied  at  leaat  whilat  the;^  are  rary  Utde.  Bat  It  ia  <«e  thing  to  laj,  I  am 
hnngij;  another  to  mj,  I  would  baTe  ^0M^meat  Harlng  dedared  tbair 
Wanta^  their  natural  wants,  the  pain  tbejr  feel  ftom  hunger,  tbirat,  cold,  or  anj 
oOmt  neceesitf  of  nature^  It  la  tlie  duty  of  flwir  panota,  and  tboae  about  them, 
toreltere  tbeni;  bnt  cUldren  moat  leavs  It  to  the  choice  and  ordeiing  of  Uielr 
paienia  what  they  think  propereat  for  them,  and  how  mncb,  and  nmat  not  be 
peimilted  to  choose  fortbeniae1vea,and  aaj,  I  woold  hare  wine,  or  white  bread; 
tba  very  naming  of  It  ihoald  make  them  kwe  it 

101.  Hiat  which  pare&tB  ahoold  take  core  of  here,  ii  to  ^aUngniah  between 
Iha  wanlB  oT  (ancT  end  those  of  natnre,  whldi  Horace  has  weU  tanght  Uiem  to 
do  in  this  Tene^ 

■■  QtM<a  hOBana  ifbl  dBltaliclDn  ntfiUi." 

Those  are  truly  natural  wanta,  which  reason  alone,  without  sorae  other  help, 
la  not  able  to  lence  against  nor  keep  tnia  disturbing  us.  .  The  pains  of  sickness 
and  hurti,  hunger,  thirst,  and  oohV  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  or  relaxatioo  of  the 
part  wearied  with  labor,  are  what  all  men  feel,  and  the  beat  disposed  mind  con 
not  bnt  be  sensible  of  their  oneaBlneas,  and  therefcre  ought,  by  fit  applications, 
to  seek  their  reowval,  though  not  with  Impatience,  or  orergreat  haste,  upon 
tho  fiist  approaches  of  them,  wbero  delay  does  not  threaten  aome  ineparnbte 
barm.  The  pains  that  come  ftvm  the  necessitiee  of  nature,  are  monitors  to  ua 
to  beware  of  greater  mlschieft,  which  tbey  are  the  lorenmnets  of,  and  thereTo'rB 
tbey  must  not  be  wholly  neglected,  nor  strained  too  (or.  But  yet,  the  mora 
children  can  be  innred  to  hardships  of  this  kind,  by  a  wise  cote  to  make  them 
Stronger  in  body  and  mind,  the  better  it  will  be  for  tbem.  I  need  not  here  give 
any  caution  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  didng  them  good,  and  to  take  care 
tiiat  what  children  are  made  to  suffer  sbonld  neither  break  their  spirits,  nor  in- 
jure their  health,  parents  being  but  too  apt  of  themielTes  to  iDcline,  mora  than 
they  abonld,  to  tlie  softer  sid& 

Bat  whatever  compliance  the  neceesitles  of  nalnre  may  require,  the  wants  of 
bncy  children  sbotild  never  be  gratified  in,  nor  suB'ered  to  meotion.  The  very 
peaking  fbr  any  such  thing  should  nutke  them  loee  it.  Clothes,  when  they 
need,  they  must  have ;  but  if  tlie;  speak  Ibr  this  stnfl^  or  that  color,  tbey  ahoold 
ba  sura  to  go  without  it.  Hot  that  I  would  hare  parents  purposely  cross  the 
dasirea  of  their  children  in  matters  of  incUITereDcyi  on  the  conlraiy,  where 
llielr  oarrlaga  dsaerves  It,  and  one  is  sure  It  wQI  not  corrupt  or  effeminate  tbetr 
87 
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tnindl,  ud  nuke  them  fimd  of  triflti,  I  thiak  ill  tblngi  ihoold  Iw  oratriTed,  >• 
mndt  U  could  be,  to  their  Mtia&eliaii,  thai  tbo;  inigtit  flnd  the  eue  and  piea*- 
ore  of  doing  welL  The  beat  fx  diUdnn  1^  that  tbcy  draold  not  place  anj 
pleanue  ia  such  things  at  aU,  nor  regulate  their  delight  b;  tlteir  bcdea;  but  bo 
indifferent  to  ell  that  utare  haa  made  k.  Tbia  la  what  their  paieote  and 
teachers  abould  chleSj  aim  at;  but  till  thia  be  obtuned,  all  that  I  i^ipoae  bere^ 
ia  the  libertj  or  asking;  which,  lulhtsa  thtngiof  oonoei^  ought  tobe  reatninsd 
b7  a  cocitant  Tarfeiture  aanexed  to  it. 

Tbit  may  perhi^  be  tboogbt  a  little  too  aerera,  bj  the  Qatnral  indolgenoe 
of  tender  parente,  bat  fet  it  ie  no  nmn  than  neceaMry.  For  aioce  the  melbod 
I  pnpoae  ii  to  banish  the  rod,  this  rasttaiht  of  their  tonga**  will  b«  of  grea* 
uae  to  settle  that  awe  we  have  elaewfaere  spoken  □(  and  to  keep  up  in  them  the 
respect  and  rererence  due  to  th^  pareuta.  Next,  it  will  teach  then  to  keep 
in,  and  so'naster  their  inclinations.  By  this  means  they  will  be  brought  to 
learn  ttia  art  of  atifling  thdr  desire^  as  soon  aa  they  riae  up  in  then:,  wboB 
tbey  are  eadeet  to  be  lubdued.  For  giving  von^  givea  life  and  strength  to  our 
appetite^  and  he  that  has  the  coofldence  to  turn  hia  wiahes  iiito  deamnds,  will 
be  but  a  lltUe  way  from  thinking  be  oujtht  to  obtain  them.  This  I  am  sure  ol| 
ereiy  ooe  can  more  eauly  bear  a,  demnl  Ihna  himself  than  from  anybody  elsa 
Tb«7  should  tberefbre  be  accustomed  betimes  to  consult  and  make  use  of  tli«T 
reasDn,  before  they  give  allowance  to  their  inclinations.  It  ia  a  great  atcp  to- 
wards the  maateir  of  our  doeiree,  to  give  this  slop  to  them,  and  thaX  them  ap 
in  silence.  This  habit,  got  by  children,  of  staying  the  fbrwardnesa  of  their 
bndea,  and  deliberating  whether  it  be  fit  or  no  befon  they  apeak,  will  be  of  no 
soiall  advantage  to  them  id  matters  of  greater  consequence  io  the  future  coarse 
of  Uieir  Uvea.  For  that  whtdi  I  can  not  too  often  inculcate,  is  that  whsteTer 
the  matter  be,  about  which  It  is  cooveraant,  whether  great  or  small,  the  main 
(I  bad  almost  aud  only)  thing  to  be  considered,  in  every  action  of  a  child  i^ 
what  infloence  it  will  bare  upon  hia  mind ;  what  habit  it  tends  to,  and  is  like 
to  settle  in  him ;  tuw  it  will  booome  him  when  he  is  lugger ;  end,  if  it  be  en- 
oouraged,  whither  it  will  lead  him  when  be  is  grown  up. 

Iff  meaning  therefore,  is  not,  that  childrenabouldpurpoaely  be  made  imsa^l 
this  would  relish  too  moch  of  inhumanity  and  ill-nature^  and  be  apt  to  infect 
,  them  with  it.  They  ahould  he  brought  to  deny  their  appetites,  and  their  minds 
aa  well  as  bodies,  be  made  vigorous,  easy,  and  strong,  by  tlie  custom  of  having 
their  inclinations  in  subjection,  and  their  bodies  exerdaed  with  harddiipa:  but 
allUtis  without  giving  them  any  markorappreheoslonof  ill-wUl  towards  them. 
The  constant  loss  of  what  they  craved  or  carved  to  themsdves  sboald  teatdi 
them  modeaty,  submiasion,  and  a  power  to  forbear;  but  the  rewarding  thrir 
modesty  aod  rilence,  by  giving  tliem  what  they  Hked,  ahoold  also  atsan  them 
of  the  love  of  those  who  rigorously  exactod  this  obedience.  The  contenting 
themselves  now,  la  the  want  of  what  they  wislied  fbr,  is  a  virtue  that  another 
time  should  be  rewarded  with  what  is  suited  and  acoeptable  to  them ;  whidi 
should  he  beetowed  on  thom  as  if  it  were  a  natural  consequence  of  th<^  good 
behavior,  and  not  a  bargain  about  it  But  you  will  lose  your  labor,  and,  what 
is  more,  their  love  and  reverence  too,  if  tbey  can  receive  fh>m  others  what  you 
deny  them.  This  is  to  be  kept  very  staunch,  and  careffaDy  to  be  v 
And  hare  the  servants  come  og^  in  my  way. 


A'OtH^IC 
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101.  If  this  be  begun  hj  tiam,  and  thafaacDstom  themwlTM  Mri^to  BlleDce 
fiieir  deairec,  tbia  naeflil  h«biC  will  wttle  tbem ;  and,  as  thej  eaae  to  grow  up 
!n  age  and  diacntloti,  the;  may  be  allowed  greater  liber^;  iriien  tchmh  eamea 
to  apeak  in  them,  and  not  paaiion.  For  whenever  reason  would  q)eak,  it  sbootd 
be  beariieiied  to.  Bu^  aa  thej  diould  nerer  be  heard,  when  tbejr  speak  tor 
any  ptrtlctdar  thing  they  woold  h«n^  onleaa  it  be  flnt  {^c^KMBd  to  them ;  k> 
thej  should  alwaja  be  heard,  and  biiij  and  kindly  answered,  whea  they  eak 
after  any  thing  they  wotdd  know,  qnd  desire  to  be  inlbnned  about  Corkxi^ 
ihonld  be  as  careftdly  dierished  in  children,  aa  other  appetitea  iuppTeeaed. 


Howerer  strict  a  band  is  to  be  kept  npou  all  desiiea  of  fancy,  yet  there  is  one 
case  wherein  fkncy  must  be  pennltted  to  speak,  and  be  hearkened  la  also.  Becre- 
atioD  iiaa  neceeaary  aa  labor  or  food ;  but  becanae  there  can  ba  no  recreation 
without  delight,  which  dqiends  not  always  on  reason,  bttt  oftenw  on  bncy,  it 
must  be  pennittsd  children  not  only  to  divert  themselTet^  bat  to  do  it  afler 
their  own  fiuUon,  proved  it  be  innocently,  and  without  pr^udioe  to  thdr 
health ;  and  therefore  in  thia  case  they  abould  not  be  denied,  if  they  propowd 
any  porticalar  Idnd  of  racreaUon;  though  I  think,  in  a  well-ordered  education, 
they  will  aeldom  be  brought  to  (he  naoean^  of  asking  any  such  Hberty,  Cora 
should  be  taken  that  what  ia  of  advantage  to  them,  they  ahoold  always  do  with 
delight  1  and,  before  they  are  wearied  with  one^  they  ahonld  be  timely  diverted 
to  some  other  useful  employment  But  if  they  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  one  wsy  of  improvement  can  be  made  a  recreation  to 
them,  the;  moat  be  let  loooe  to  the  childish  play  they  fhncy,  which  they  ihoold 
be  weaned  (Wan,  by  being  made  surftited  of  it ;  but  from  things  of  oae,  that 
they  are  emi^oyod  In,  they  should  always  be  sent  away  with  an  appetite ;  at 
least  be  dismiswd  before  they  are  tired,  and  grow  quite  sick  of  it;  that  so  ttiey 
may  return  to  it  agidn,  aa  to  a  pleasure  that  diverts  them.  For  yon  must  never 
think  them  set  right,  tDI  they  can  find  delight  in  the  pvctioe  of  laodable  things; 
and  the  useflil  exerciaea  of  tlw  body  kA  mind,  taking  tbdr  tnn^  malre 
their  lives  and  improvement  pleasant  in  a  continued  train  of  recreation^ 
^wherrin  the  wearied  part  is  constantly  rjUeved  and  refreshed.  Whether  this 
can  be  done  in  every  temper,  or  whether  tutors  and  parents  will  be  at  the  pain^ 
and  have  the  discretion  and  patience  to  bring  them  to  this,  I  know  not ;  but 
that  it  may  be  done  in  most-children,  If  aright  course  be  taken  to  raise  in  them 
the  desire  of  credi^  esteem,  and  reputation,  I  do  not  at  all  donbt  And  when 
Ibey  have  so  modi  trae  lltb  put  into  them,  they  may  freely  be  talked  with  about 
wtMt  most  delights  them,  and  be  directed  or  let  loose  to  it,  so  that  they  may 
perceive  that  they  are  beloved  end  eheriibed,  and  that  those  under  whose  tui- 
tion they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their  aatiabctiou.  Such  a  management  vrDl 
make  them  in  love  with  the  hand  that  <Ureots  tbem,  and  the  virtue  the;  are 
directed  to. 

TIds  ftrther  advantage  may  be  made  by  a  free  Uberty  permitted  tlma  in  thetr 
reci«stioni^  that  it  will  discover  their  natural  tempers^  abow  their  lodlnations 
and  aptitudes,  and  thereby  direct  wise  parents  in  the  cJidce,  both  of  the  oourse 
<i  lib  and  emploTment  they  shall  design  them  lor,  and  of  fit  rconedlea  In  ti)^  ^' 
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nwan  tine,  to  b«  atipUed  to  whaterer  bent  of  nature  th^  m^  □baem  moM 
likelj  to  mUead  mj  of  their  cbUdrao. 

108.  1.  ChildiBB,  wbo  Ure  togetber,  often  Btrire  fbr  maateiy,  whon  wOl* 
dull  canj  It  orer  the  real ;  wboerer  baghn  the  cooteet,  ibould  be  sure  to  be 
CfDaed  In  tt  Bnt  not  only  that,  but  tbef  ahould  ba  taoffbt  to  him  all  Ihe  idxa- 
aooty  oomplaiMBce,  and  dvilltf  one  fbr  the  other  Imaginable.  Hub,  irben  thej 
Me  it  prvcnrea  thun  mpect,  1ot«,  and  Mteem,  and  that  tbej  low  no  guperioritj 
faj  t^  they  win  take  mora  pleaiure  In,  than  in  insolent  domineerii^  Ibr  lo  plainl; 
!■  the  other. 

cx)KPiuixn. 

Hie  acciuationa  of  children  one  againgt  another,  which  nonallj  are  but  the 
clamois  of  tDger  and  reretige,  desiring  aid,  aboold  not  be  laTorBblj  received  nor 
hearicened  ta  It  weakens  and  effeminatea  their  mind*  to  lullbr  them  to  com- 
plain; and  if  they  endure  aometimes  croewng  or  pain  from  othen,  without  being 
permitted  to  think  it  Mrange  or  intolerable,  it  wiU  do  them  do  harm  to  leam 
■oUbrance,  and  harden  them  earlj.  Bu^  tiiODgh  70a  giro  no  oounteoance  to 
the  complaints  of  the  querulous  yet  take  care  to  curb  the  inaolence  and  iG-na- 
ttire  of  the  injurious.  When  yon  obaerre  it  yoorsel^  reprove  It  before  the  in- 
Jored  party ;  but  if  the  complaint  be  of  something  really  urorth  your  notice  and 
prevention  auotlier  time,  then  reprove  the  oCTender  by  himself  alone,  out  of 
^it  of  him  that  complained,  and  make  him  go  and  etk  pardon,  and  make 
reparation;  which  coming  thus,  as  it  wer^  [torn  binuelf,  will  be  the  more 
dieerfiilly  performed,  and  more  kindly  received,  the  love  ttrengthened  betwe«l 
them,  and  a  custom  of  civility  grow  fiuniliar  amongst  your  children. 

lIBEBi.LnT. 

IH.  S.  As  to  having  and  pnspiwing  of  tfaingi,  teadi  them  to  part  with  what 
their  ^*^  easily  and  fteely  to  their  IHends,  and  let  them  Bnd  by  experience, 
tlwt  the  most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty,  with  eetaem  and  oonunendation 
to  boot,  and  tli^  will  quickly  learn  to  practice  it.  This,  I  imagine,  will  make 
brotlien  ukd  vatefB  kinder  and  dvUler  to  one  another,  and  consequently  to 
othMB,  than  twenty  mlee  about  good  DMnners,  with  which  children  are  ordina- 
riiy  perplexed  and  cambered.  Covetousnen,  and  the  dedre  of  having  iu  our 
poaeation  and  onder  oar  dominion,  more  th&n  wa  have  need  o^  being  the  root 
of  all  evil,  should  be  eaiiy  and  carefliUy  weeded  out,  and  the  contrary  quality, 
or  a  readiness  to  impart  to  othera,  implanted.  This  should  be  encooniged  by 
great  commendation  aiid  credit,  and  coaKantly  taking  care  that  he  loses  noUung 
by  his  liberality.  Let  all  the  instances  he  ^vea  of  such  fteenee^  be  alwi^ 
Teptid,  and  with  Interest,  and  let  him  sen^ly  perceive,  that  the  kindness  be 
shows  to  others  ia  no  111  husbandry  (br  himself  but  that  it  brings  a  return  of 
Idndnese,  both  ftom  those  that  receive  it^  and  those  who  look  on.  Uake  UJs  » 
contest  amcoig  children,  who  shall  outdo  one  another  this  way.  And  by  this 
means,  bf  a  constant  practice,  children  having  made  tt  assy  to  themselrea  to 
p«rt  with  what  they  have^  good-nature  du^  be  settled  in  them  into  an  habit, 
and  they  may  take  pleann*^  and  pique  thana^Tes  In  being  kind,  liberal,  and 
dvil  to  otliera. 

If  Itbenli^  ought  to  ba  encouraged,  certiinfy  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
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it  the  roleii  of  Jmttcs ;  aod  irbanBrer  Atj  do,  tbey  ahonld 
be  set  right,  snd,  ir  there  be  occnsioa  Tor  t^  ■everel/  rebaksd. 

Oor  Bnt  aclioiw  hetiig  gnided  nMre  by  BelMorc  thu  nMoa  or  reBeotloii,  It 
la  no  wonder  Uiat  In  diildren  they  dionld  ba  reij  apt  to  deriate  frotn  the  Joit 
meaaorei  of  right  kdA  wrong,  which  are  in  the  mitid  die  remit  ot  improred  m- 
■on  Md  aerioui  meditation.  Thii  the  more  tbe^  are  apt  to  miataln^  the  mors 
carerul  guard  ought  to  be  kept  orer  them,  and  erer^  the  least  slip  In  this  great 
■oeia]  Tirtae  taken  nodoe  of  and  rectifled ;  and  that  In  thinge  of  the  leait 
weight  and  moment,  both  to  Inatrnct  th^  Ignoranoe,  and  prevent  ill  haUt^ 
which,  IhnD  small  beginnings,  in  pins  and  cberrr-atone^  wHI,  IT  let  alone,  grow 
up  to  higher  ftsuda,  and  be  in  danger  to  end  at  last  in  down  right  hardened  dis- 
honest. Hie  Rett  lendencj  to  anj  Injastjee  tliat  appears,  must  be  suppr^sMd 
with  a  show  of  wonder  and  abhorrence  in  the  parents  and  goremorv.  But 
becatue  children  can  not  well  canprebend  what  Injustice  is,  till  thej  Qoderatand 
propert;,  and  how  particular  penona  come  hf  It,  the  aalest  way  to  secure  hoo- 
ea^  ia  to  lay  the  IbnitdatiMU  of  It  early  In  liberality,  and  an  easiness  to  part 
with  to  others  whatever  th^  have,  or  like,  IhemeelTea.  This  may  be  tangfat 
them  early,  belbre  they  hare  language  and  understanding  enough  to  form  dis- 
tinct notions  of  proper^,  and  to  know  what  is  tbeirs  by  a  peculiar  right  ezcln- 
sive  of  otiiers.  And  alnce  children  aeMora  have  any  thing  bnt  by  gift,  acd  that 
for  the  moat  port  Ihim  their  parents,  tfaoy  may  be  at  first  taught  not  to  take  or 
keep  any  thing  dot  what  is  given  them  by  those  whom  they  take  to  have  a 
power  over  It;  and,  aa  their  capadtiee  enlarge,  other  rulaa  and  cases  of  Justice, 
and  ri^ts  concerning  "  meum"  and  "  tmim,"  may  be  proposed  end  Inculcated. 
If  any  act  of  h^ostiee  In  them  appears  to  proceed,  not  from  mistake,  but  per- 
veneneea  In  their  willa,  when  a  gentle  reboke  and  ehame  will  not  relbrm  this 
Irregular  and  coretona  inclination,  rougher  rentediea  must  be  ^plied ;  and  It  is 
but  for  the  thther  or  totor  to  take  and  keep  tfota  them  aomelhlug  that  they 
value  and  think  their  own ;  or,  order  somebody  else  to  do  it,  and  by  such  1n- 
atances  make  them  tenidble,  what  little  advantage  tliey  ere  like  to  make,  by  pos- 
sessing themselves  unjostly  of  what  Is  another's,  whilst  there  are  In  the  world 
stronger  and  more  men  than  they.  But  if  an  Ingevioaa  deteatation  of  this 
shameliil  vice  be  but  carefhOy  and  early  instilled  into  them,  ss  I  think  it  may, 
that  Is  the  true  and  geni^e  method  to  obviate  this  crime,  and  will  be  a  better 
guard  against  ^diones^,  than  any  con^derations  drawn  ftom  fntereit;  habits 
working  more  conalantly,  and  with  greater  &uMtj,  ^lan  reason ;  which,  when 
we  have  most  need  of  It,  is  seldom  birly  consulted,  and  more  rarely  obeyed. 


106.  Crying  it  a  &ult  that  should  not  be  tolerated  ip  diildren ;  not  only  for 
the  unpleasant  and  unbeooming  ncdse  It  fllli  the  house  with,  btit  Ibr  more  oon- 
aldenible  reasons,  In  leferouce  to  the  children  themselves,  which  la  to  be  out 
aim  in  education. 

Their  crying  la  of  two  sorts ;  either  stubborn  and  domineering,  or  quemloni 
and  whining. 

I.  Tb^  crying  ia  very  often  a  striving  tv  mastery,  and  an  open  deelantion 
of  their  insolence  or  obellnacy :  when  tbey  have  not  the  power  to  obtain  their 
dedre,  they  will,  by  their  clamor  and  Bobbing,  maintain  their  title  and  ri^t  to 
it    This  ia  an  avowed  continuing  of  their  cUdm,  and  a  sort  of  remonstnUMC 
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■gainit  Ow  oppttrntta  mod  ioJuatlM  of  thaw  who  deny  ttwn  wh*t  tbej  hwe  * 

106.  3.  BometigiM  their  etjiag  U  the  etbet  of  pain  w  tmo  Mtrow,  Mid  ■  b*- 
nouuDg  themMlrea  under  iL 

TbeM  two,  iT  cwbAiUt  obaemd,  m*;,  bj  tho  mien,  look,  ud  actim^  mod 
particularlj  b  j  the  tanB  of  their  oTing,  be  eaailj  distiiigiiiahad ;  but  neillia' 
oC  them  mutt  be  auObred,  mucb  Ism  enoonragtd. 

1.  n>a  obstinate  or  atomactiriil  cijiiig  dioiild  bj  no  meane  be  peimitted ;  ba- 
oauae  it  ia  iMit  anotl>er  waj  of  IMtetiog  tlialr  deaireo,  and  MMXNUBging  tlwae 
paasioM,  wbtch  it  is  our  maia  baiineaa  to  aubdoe ;  and  if  it  be^  m  ofteit  it  i^ 
upon  the  tecriving  aoj  coneotion,  It  qoite  defeats  all  the  good  efltets  of  it;  fir 
aof  chi^tlwnwpt  wliicb  Igavea  tbem  in  thii  declared  <^podtioD,  only  Mnca  to 
make  tbem  wons.  The  raatnunta  and  poniahmantB  laid  on  cluUren  are  til 
mliapplied  and  loat,  •■  fkr  at  they  do  not  preraC  over  their  willa,  teach  them  to 
K^mit  their  pwwinna,  and  make  their  mindi  bohi^  *°')  pliant  to  what  their 
paienta'  reaaon  adliaea  them  now,  and  bo  prapant  them  to  obej  what  tfa^  own 
naaon  abould  adviM  hereafter.  But  if  In  any  thing  wherein  the/  are  croaaed, 
they  may  be  auflbred  to  go  away  crying,  they  confiim  themaelTea  in  thnr  de- 
•irea,  and  cheriah  the  111  humor  with  a  declaration  of  tbair  ijgh^  and  a  reeotn- 
tion  to  latlify  tbeir  inclinatiODa  the  Out  opporttmity.  This,  therelbre,  ia  another 
argument  agaiott  the  frequent  use  of  blows;  for,  wbeoerer  yon  oome  to  that 
extremity,  it  ia  not  enough  to  whip  or  beat  them ;  yoa  most  do  it  till  yon  find 
you  ba*e  mbdued  tbeir  mindi ;  till  with  labmiasian  and  patience  they  yield  to 
the  CMTection,  which  you  ehall  beat  ^scorer  by  their  aying,  and  their  ccMJag 
from  It  upon  jour  bidding.  Without  thia,  the  beating  of  children  is  bat  a  pas- 
sionate granny  orer  them ;  and  it  ia  mere  crueltj,  and  not  oort«cttoa,  to  pnt 
thrar  bodies  in  pain,  without  doing  their  minds  any  good.  As  tliii  gives  us  a 
reason  wl^  children  ibould  seldom  be  coirected,  so  it  also  prerents  their  being 
•D.  For  i£,  whenever  tiiej  sre  chastised,  it  were  done  thus  withpnt  pasrion, 
soberly  and  yet  efTectaally  to*,  laying  on  the  blows  and  smart,  not  flirionsly  and 
all  at  onoe,  bat  slowly,  with  reasoning  between,  and  with  obaervation  how  it 
wrought  stopping  when  it  had  made  them  pliant,  penitent  and  yielding;  thajr 
would  seldom  need  the  Ske  punishment  again,  being  made  careftil  to  avoid  the 
fault  that  deserved  it  Beaidea,  by  this  means,  as  the  punishment  vrould  not  bs 
los^  for  being  too  little,  and  not  etfectoal;  so  it  would  be  kept  ftom  being  too 
much,  if  we  gave  off  as  soon  as  ire  perceived  it  reached  Ihe  mind,  and  that 
was  bettered.  For,  siDce  the  chiding  or  beating  of  children  ahonld  be  alw^s 
the  least  that  poanbly  may  be,  that  which  is  laid  on  in  the  heat  of  anger,  sel- 
dom observes  that  measure,  but  Is  conmwily  more  than  it  ehould  be,  tlioogh  It  , 
prove  less  than  aiongh. 

lOT.  1  Uany  children  ve  apt  to  ay  upon  any  little  pain  they  suSfer,  and 
the  least  hann  that  belalls  them,  puts  them  into  complaints  and  bawling. '  This 
few  children  avoid;  fbr  it  being  the  flrat  and  natural  way  to  declare  tbdr  suf- 
ferings or  wanti^  befora  they  can  speak,  the  ctKnpassiou  that  is  thought  due  to 
that  tender  age  foolishly  onoounge^  and  condnuea  it  in  them  long  after  they 
can  speak.  It  is  the  duty,  I  confesa,  of  those  about  children,  to  compasaionate 
them  whenever  tiiey  suD^r  any  hurt,  bat  not  to  show  it  in  pitying  them. 
Help  and  esse  them  the  best  yoa  can,  but  by  no  means  bemoan  them.    Thia 
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SMm;  wberebj  tiMf  rink  dtopM  into  that  part  wbidi  alone  bell,  end  male* 
higer  wounda  there,  tliaii  othmriae  Uiej  would.  Thej-  aluiild  be  hardeoed 
againrt  all  nifleringi,  e^eciallj  of  tbe  bod;,  and  bave  no  tendemeH  bat  what 
tiaee  ftom  an  ingeauoBa  duune  and  ■  quick  seiiae  of  leputattML  Tbs  maoj  in- 
oo&Tenieacee  this  lile  ia  expoaed  to,  leqnin  we  iboold  not  be  too  wnribte  of 
ereiT  little  hurt.  Wb>(  oar  mmda  yield  not  to,  makes  bat  ■  alight  impreonoi^ 
and  doea  m  but  Ter;  UUle  barmi  it  ia  tbe  auflaring  of  onr  qiiiiCa  that  girtm 
and  coDtiniies  the  pain.  Thia  brawninesa  and  iownaibLliqr  of  mind,  ia  tbe  best 
annH  we  oan  have  againat  tlia  eommon  erila  and  acddenta  of  life ;  and  being  a 
temper  tbat  la  got  by  wcwoiae  and  oaatom,  more  Iban  an;  other  way,  tbe  prac- 
tke  of  it  ahould  be  hegaa  betlme^  and  b^^  ia  be  that  ia  taught  it  «uAj, 
ThiJt  eiTeminapy  of  q)Iri^  which  ia  to  be  prorented  a-  cured,  and  whidi  nothing 
that  I  know,  ao  mncib  increaaea  indiUdren  as  erring;  aoaotbing,  on  tbe  other 
Me,  ao  moidi  cbecka  and  reatntina,  m  tbeir  being  hindered  &om  that  sort  of 
oomplaining.  In  the  little  harma  the;  EOlTer,  Own  knodu  and  (alia,  they  ahould 
not  be  pitied  Bx  fUling^  bat  bid  do  ao  again;  wbicb,  besides  that  it  atopa  their 
ciTJBg^  ia  a  betto'  w^  to  aire  tbeir'  heedleeanew,  and  prerent  thur  tumbling 
anothra  time,  than  either  diidli^  or  bmnoaning  them,  fin^  let  the  burta  th^ 
recrive  be  what  tb^  will,  atop  their  crying^  and  that  will  give  them  more  quiet 
and  eaae  at  preaenl,  and  harden  them  Ibr  the  fUtnre. 

lOS.  Tbe  Ibnner  lort  of  erring  reqoirea  aeveri^  to  nlence  It;  and  where  m 
look,  or  poaitiTe  command,  will  not  do  ilj  blows  mnit;  for  it  proceeding  from 
pride,  obatinacy,  and  atomach,  the  will,  where  the  bolt  liee,  mnat  be  bent,  and 
made  to  oon^j,  by  a  rigor  aofBcieDt  to  maater  it ;  hut  thia  latter,  being  ordinar 
rDy  ftom  eoftneaa  of  mind,  a  qwte  contrary  cause  ought  to  be  treated  with  a 
gentler  hand.  Feraoaaion,  or  diverting  the  thoughts  another  way,  or  laughing 
at  their  whining,  may  porliapa  be  at  first  the  proper  method.  But  lor  this,  the 
dimunstsiioea  of  the  things  and  tbe  particular  temper  of  tbe  child,  must  be  con- 
rideted;  no  certain  invariable  rules  can  be  given  abont  it ;  but  it  moat  be  leA 
to  Ihe  prudence  of  the  pareuta  or  tntor.  But  thia  I  think  I  may  say  In  general, 
that  there  should  be  a  constant  disconntenancing  of  this  sort  or  oyitlg  also ; 
and  that  the  &tber,  by  hii  authority,  should  always  stop  it,  mixing  a  greater 
degree  of  roaghneas  in  hia  looks  or  words,  proportlonably  as  the  child  Is  of  a 
greater  age,  or  a  atnrdler  temper;  but  always,  let  it  be  enough  to  lOence  their 
whimpering,  and  pnt  an  end  to  tbe  disoider. 

TDOirHXBOiinas. 
109.  Oowardice  and  courage  are  ao  nearly  related  to  the  ibre-mantionBd  tern- 
per^  that  it  may  not  be  amiaa  here  to  take  notice  of  them.  Fear  ia  a  pasaioi^ 
tha^  if  rigfat^  governed,  haa  its  use.  And  though  selMove  seldom  bUa  to  keep 
It  watdiM  and  high  enongh  in  us,  jet  there  may  be  an  excesa  oa  the  darii^ 
aide ;  Ibot-hardlneM  and  Insenaihility  of  dai^^  b^ng  as  little  reeaonable,  as 
Jremhluig  and  shrinking  at  tbe  approach  of  every  little  evQ.  Fear  was  given 
us  as  a  monitor  toquiiAen  onr  Industry,  and  keep  na  upon  oar  guard  againat 
tbe  appoachea  of  evil;  and,  therefore^  to  have  no  appreheniion  of  mischief  at 
haod,  not  to  malce  a  jost  estate  of  the  danger,  bat  heedleady  to  ran  into  i^ 
be  Hie  batard  what  it  wHl,  witboat  oonrfd^ng  of  what  use  or  oonaequeuce  it 
may  be;  ia  not  the  reeolntkm  of  a  rational  creature,  bat  brutiah  fhry.  Tboae 
who  bare  chlldran  of  this  tamper,  have  nothing  to  do  but  a  little  to  awaken 
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tttfir  rsHOii,  wbidi  •^pcMemtkm  will  qnkklj UiqioM  them  to  bMriranto; 
nnlew  (wbieh  b  mmUj  Uie  oan)  loms  othw  pudoo  hanlM  tbem  oa  headloBg; 
vtthoDt  Ktiee,  and  without  oonddentlon.  A.  dislike  of  svil  b  lo  natunl  to 
numkiod,  thiE  iiobod7,  I  think,  caa  be  withont  Iter  ti  it ;  fssr  lidug  oothing 
hot  BQ  nneMineN  nnder  the  apirebaDakHi  of  that  coning  upon  oa  wbldi  we 
dliUke.  And  lfa«refi>n^  irtMoeTer  aay  one  nuu  into  danger,  we  may  aaj  it  ii 
noder  the  oondoct  of  ignoraooe,  or  the  oommand  of  lotiie  nore  Impenons  paa- 
idon,  Dobodjr  being  ao  much  an  eneoT  to  himeelf  aa  to  oome  within  the  nadi 
of  evil  ODt  of  live  chtnce,  and  cooit  danger  £>r  danger'a  sal».  U  it  be  tbcm- 
fcre  piide^  rain-glory,  or  rage,  that  aUtooea'a  cUld'afear,  or  makee  him  not 
beuken  to  ila  advice,  thoee  are  by  ilC  meana  to  be  abated,  that  a  little  oKuid- 
entioD  n»j  aUay  hia  heat,  and  make  him  bethink  UmadT  wbetlier  thia  attempt 
be  worth  the  ventnre.  But  tbii  being  a  fiudC  that  dtildren  are  not  so  often 
guilty  oi;  I  ahall  not  be  more  particular  in  Ita  can.  Weaknew  of  aplrit  is  the 
more  oommon  iettet,  and  therefore  wUl  teqolre  the  giaater  care. 

Fortitude  ii  ^  guard  and  aupport  of  the  oihwTirtoaa;  and  without  cooriga 
a  man  irill  aoaibe  keep  itead/  to  hia  dut^,  and  Sll  up  the  character  of  a  tm^ 
worthy  BMB. 

OOURIGE. 

Courage^  that  makes  us  bear  up  agoinat  daogen  that  we  fear,  and  erili  that 
we  feel,  li  of  great  uae  in  an  estate,  ai  oun  la  In  this  Hfb,  ezposed  to  asmntta 
ou  all  haoda;  and  therefore  it  ia  veiy  adriaable  to  getdiildnin  icto  this  armoi 
aa  early  aa  we  can.  Katutsl  temper,  I  cocreas,  does  here  a  great  deal ;  bnt 
even  where  that  is  dcfectiTe,  and  the  heart  ia  in  itaelf  weak  and  timoKiua,  it 
may,  by  a  right  mMagement,  be  brooght  to  a  belter  resolution.  What  U  to  be 
done  to  prevent  breaking  children's  sjHTila  by  IHghtRll  appreheoaonB  instilled 
Into  them  when  young,  or  bemoaning  tbemaelvea  under  every  little  mflerin^  I 
have  already  taken  notice.  How  to  harden  their  tempen,  and  raise  their  com- 
age,  if  we  And  tbem  too  much  subject  to  fear,  is  ftrtiier  to  be  conridered. 

Tnie  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  poasesnon  of  a  man's  self;  and  an  undis- 
turbed doing  his  duty,  whatever  evil  besela,  or  danger  lies  io  his  way.  Thia 
there  are  so  fow  men  attain  to,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  it  ttom  children.  But 
yet  something  may  be  done;  and  a  wise  cooduct,  by  Inienuble  degree^  may 
cany  them  fhrther  than  one  expects. 

The  neglect  of  thia  great  care  of  tbem,  whilst  they  are  yonng,  ia  the  reason, 
peihapa,  why  there  are  so  few  that  have  this  virtue,  in  its  Kill  latitude,  when 
they  are  men.  I  ahould  not  say  thia  in  a  nation  ao  naturally  brave  aa  oora  I^ 
did  I  think  that  true  fortitude  required  notUng  bat  oouAge  in  the  field,  and  « 
contempt  of  lilb  In  the  (ace  of  an  enemy.  Thl^  I  conftea,  ia  not  the  least  part 
of  It,  nor  can  be  deided  the  laurels  and  honors  always  Jostly  due  to  the  valor 
of  thoee  who  venture  their  Uvea  for  their  country.  But  yet  this  is  not  all ;  dan- 
gen  attack  ua  in  other  places  beatdea  the  field  of  betHe ;  and  though  death  he 
the  king  of  terron,  yet  pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  fHgfatAil  looks,  able  to 
discompose  meet  men,  wlram  they  leein  ready  to  seize  on;  and  there  are  those 
who  contemn  some  of  theae^  and  yet  are  heartily  fiiightened  wlUt  the  other. 
m^ie  fortitude  is  prepared  for  dangeia  of  all  kinds,  and  unmoved,  whataoevw 
evil  it  be  that  threatens;  t  do  not  roean  unmoved  ^th  any  ftw  at  aH  When 
danger  shows  itselC  apprehension  can  not,  without  Etu[ndity,  be  wanting. 
Where  danger  is,  sense  of  danger  should  be;  and  ao  mtidi  fear  aa  ahoold  kt^  ^' 
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!nM  flrat  Uep  to  get  tliia  ooble  aod  mwaJj  ■tasdineaB,  ii,  what  I  bBT«  abore- 
nenUoosd,  aanthll;  to  ke«p  ctuldnn  ftom  flights  oT  all  kinds,  vhen  the^  «ie 
Toocg.  Let  not  anj  fewflil  ^ipnlniidciu  be  talked  into  them,  nor  tenifale  ot>- 
jseta  luiiiiue  them.  Hiia  <dten  eo  ibatlen  and  diseainpoBes  the  spirit^  that 
tbef  never  recover  it  again ;  hot  during;  their  whole  lil^  QpOD  the  flnt  anggee- 
tion.  Of  appeonuice  of  an;  terrifying  idea,  are  scattered  and  confbundedj  Uw 
bodf  ia  Mterrated,  and  tlte  mind  distorbei^  and  the  man  acarce  bimsell!  or  cap*- 
pebla  oT  aoj-  oompoead  or  rational  action.  Wbettwt  thia  be  from  an  habitoal 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  introdoced  bj  tbs  Brat  stirmg  Impression ;  or  from 
the  situation  of  the  consUtutioi^  .b;  some  mora  nnaocoontable  way ;  tbii  i«  cer- 
tain, that  so  it  la.  Inataneea  of  sodi,  who  in  a  weak,  tiuKVona  mind  hnve  hocn, 
sE  thdi  «A>ole  lives  threap  theeibotsof  a  fiight  when  they  vers  70<u%  an 
•vetTwberetobeMenj  and  tbacelbN^  at  much  as  maybc^  to  be  prevented. 

Tbe  next  thing  i^  t^  gentle  degreea,  to  acoDstoin  dtUdren  to  those  tUngi 
they  are  loo  much  aftaldoC  Bat  here  great  caution  is  to  benaed,  that  joa  do  not 
make  too  mnch  haste,  nor  attempt  this  core  too  earl;,  fiH' Wariest /on  incteoM 
the  mischief  instead  of  remedying  it  little  onea  In  urns  may  be  eatUy  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  teirifyh^  ol^ecta,  and  till  they  can  talk  and  nndentand  what 
ii  Eud  to  them,  are  senroe  capable  of  that  reasoniDg  and  discoutee,  whicb 
ihonld  be  used  to  let  Asm  know  there  Is  no  ham  in  tbcee  Mghtflil  ottfecta 
wMch  we  wonld  make  them  fiuniliar  yiith,  and  do,  to  that  purpoea,  h;  gentle 
degrees,  bring  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  And,  therelbre,  it  U  seldom  there  ii 
need  of  any  ^plioatlon  to  them  of  thia  kind,  till  alter  the;  can  run  about  and 
talk.  .  But  yet,  if  it  ^ould  happen,  that  Infanta  should  have  taken  offenae  at 
any  thing  which  can  not  be  easily  kept  out  of  tbeir  way ;  aod  that  tbey  show 
macks  of  terror,  as  often  as  it  cornea  in  sight ;  all  the  allays  of  fright,  by  divert 
ing  th«r  tbongfatB,  or  mixing  pleasant  and  agreeable  appearances  with  it,  most 
be  osed,  till  it  be  grown  lualliBr  and  inoffenuve  to  tbem. 

I  think  we  may  observe,  that  when  children  are  first  bom,  all  objects  of  sight 
that  do  not  hurt  the  eyes,  are  IndiOerent  to  them ;  and  they  are  no  mora  aJhdd 
of  a  blackamoor,  or  a  lion,  than  of  their  none^  or  a  cat.  What  is  I^  then,  that 
afterwards,  in  certain  mixtures  of  shape  and  ookr,  codms  to  aOHg^t  them  T 
Nothing  but  the  apprehensions  of  harm  that  aooompaniea  those  things.  IMd  a 
diild  rock  eveiy  day  a  new  nurse,  I  make  accotmt  It  would  be  no  more  sf- 
IKghted  with  the  change  of  Utoea  at  dz  months  old,  than  at  dxty.  Tbe  reason 
then,  why  it  will  not  oome  to  a  stranger,  la,  because,  having  been  accustomed 
to  recffive  its  food  and  kind  usage  only  lh>m  one  or  two  that  are  about  it,  the 
child  apprehend^  by  oomhig  Into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  the  being  taken  Q-om 
what  delights  and  feeds  it,  and  eveiy  moment  supplies  its  wants,  whicli  it  often 
bets,  and  tharelbre  fears  when  the  nurse  is  away. 


nte  only  thing  we  natnrally  are  aftaid  o^  la  pain,  or  loas  of  pleaanre.  And 
Itecanae  these  are  not  annexed  to  any  shape,  Mdor.oraize  of  visitde  ot^ecfa,  ws 
•re  IHe^tened  with  none  of  tham,  tUl  either  we  have  fUt  pain  Aom  them,  <f    •\q 
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have  notloiu  put  into  lu  tfaat  Ihof  win  do  tii  birm.  ^le  i^MHuit  brigtitoMi 
mod  liuter  of  flame  aod  flre  m>  dellgihta  chndmt,  that  at  Drat  ibtij  ahraja  darin 
lobehaDdliagof  it:  but  when  coDsUot  experience  has  conTiiuwd  tham,  by  the 
sxqniute  paia  it  baa  put  tbem  to,  how  cruel  and  unnwrciflil  It  ia,  Uie;  are  a&ald 
to  touch  tt,  and  caroAilIy  aTold  It.  mia  b^ng  the  gnani  of  fear,  It  la  not  hard 
to  find  whence  It  ariaee,  and  how  it  la  to  be  cured  Id  all  miataken  objecta  oTttr- 
nw;  and  when  tbs  rntnd  li  oeDBrmed  ^ainat  Atto,  and  haa  got  a  maatarj  ora' 
ItMl(  and  ila  ntnal  km  In  ligfaler  ocoaaiotia,  it  la  in  good  preparatkn  to  meet 
mon  real  dangeis.  Yoor  child  riirieba,  and  roni  awi^at  the  sight  of- a  Bo^; 
let  anotlier  catch  it,  and  laj  it  down  at  a  good  distance  bom  him;  at  flnt  ao- 
enstom  him  to  loolc  upon  it ;  when  he  can  do  that,  then  to  come  iwM«r  to  it, 
and  see  it  leap  withont  emotloDj  then  to  toodi  it  lightlf,  when  it  la  bdd  &at 
In  anotber'a  band;  and  ao  on,  till  he  can  come  to  handle  it  aa  conSdentl;  aa  a 
IwtleTfif,  or  a  apairow.  By  the  same  w^  mj  otlier  Twn  terrora  maj  be  re- 
moved, iT  care  be  taliMi  that  70U  go  not  too  bat,  and  pnrii  not  tiie  c^ild  on  to 
«  new  degree  of  aasnrance,  till  he  be  tboimghlr  couflnned  in  the  fanner.  And 
Ihoa  the  young  aoldier  ia  to  be  trained  on  to  the  warfare  of  HA ;  trtiwehi  can 
ii  to  be  taken,  that  more  tblnga  be  not  repraaenlsd  aa  dangerous,  than  reaUj' 
•Mao;  and  then,  that  whatever  joa  obaerre  him  to  be  more  IVightened  at  Urn 
be  efaooht,  yaa  be  sore  to  toll  him  on  to,  by  imenflibie  degrees,  till  he  at  kit, 
quitting  his  Tears,  ntastera  the  difflcolty,  aiwi  oohms  off  with  applauae.  Sao- 
ceeMaofthia  kind,  often  repeated,  will  make  him  find,  that  evils  are  not  alwaja 
•o  certain,  or  k  grrtt,  aa  our  feara  represent  them;  and  that  the  way  to  avoid 
tiiem  la  not  to  run  away,  or  be  discompoaed,  deeded,  and  deterred  by  fear, 
where  either  oar  credit  or  daty  reqoirea  lu  to  go  on. 

Kumrrass. 
But,  since  the  great  Ibundation  of  fear  in  chDdreu  la  pain,  the  way  to  harden 
and  rorliff  children  ogaiDet  fear  aod  danger,  ia  to  accuetom  them  to  auflbr  pain. 
Tliia,  it  Is  poasible,  will  be  thought  by  kind  parents,  a  TB17  unnatural  thing  to- 
warda  their  children ;  and  bj  most^  unreasoosble,  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  any 
one  to  the  aenee  of  pain,  bj  bringing  it  upon  hha,  Tt  will  be  said,  it  may  per- 
haps give  the  child  an  aversion  far  him  that  makea  liim  anffbr,  but  can  never 
recommend  to  bim  suffering  ttselT.  This  Is  a  strange  method.  Ton  w3I  not 
have  cMldren  whipped  and  ponidied  for  their  bolts,  bat  70U  would  have  than 
tormented  for  doing  well,  or  for  tormenUug^  sake.  I  doabt  not  bnt  svdi  ob- 
jections as  these  will  be  made,  and  I  sliall  be  thought  tnoonristent  with  myneU; 
or  bntaatkal,  in  preptwng  it  I  conf^  It  la  a  thing  to  be  managed  with  great 
cUscreUon ;  and  therefore  It  talis  not  out  amiss,  that  It  win  not  be  received  or 
relished,  bnt  by  tboee  who  consider  well,  and  look  into  tbe  reason  of  things.  I 
would  not  have  children  mudi  beaten  far  Uteir  bolts,  because  I  would  not  have 
them  think  bodUj'  pain  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  I  would  have  them  when 
Uiey  do  well,  be  aometlmes  pnt  In  pain,  for  tbe  same  reason,  that  they  might  be 
■ocoatomed  to  bear  it  without  looking  on  It  as  the  greatest  evlL  How  moclt 
edncation  may  reconcile  yoong  people  to  pain  and  sufibrance,  the  examgka  oT 
Bparta  do  snfflc^ntly  show ;  and  thex  who  have  onoe  bronght  tliemsdves  not 
to  think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  of  evils,  or  that  ulilch  they  ought  toAtand 
moat  tn  lear  of^  have  made  no  amall  advanoe  towards  viitne.  Bnt  I  em  not  to 
foolish  to  propoae  the  Iaoedi«moiuMi  disdpUne  in  our  age  or  oontUtntioa;  bat 
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yet  I  do  Hf,  thftt  inaringchildnn  gentljtosafTw  some  degreea  of  pain  without 
■brinMoei  i«  a  w»j  to  gain  SnoBan  to  their  miadB,  and  liv  »  fbuudatioa  Sat 
coanga  and  reaoludoii  ia  tha  future  part  of  their  Urea. 

Hot  to  bemoan  them,  oc  permit  tbem  to  bemoan  tbetnaelTea,  ou  arwj  liltl* 
pain  thof  Buffer,  ia  the  flrat  step  to  be  made.    But  of  this  I  hare  apolcen  alae- 

TLe  next  tbiog  ia,  aotuetimea  designedly  to  pot  tbem  in  pafn;  bat  care  moat 
be  taken  that  ttiia  be  done  when  the  diild  ia  in  good  humor,  and  aatisflad  of  tbe 
good-will  and  kindnem  of  biu  that  faurtt  him,  at  the  time  that  he  does  it. 
Tbere  muat  no  maAe^of  anger  or  displeaaunl  on  tbe  one  fllde,  nor  compaeaion 
or  repenting  on  the  otber,  go  along  with  it;  and  it  moat  be  sure  to  be  no  more 
than  tlie  child  can  bear,  without  repining  or  taking  it  aniaa,  or  for  a  pnniah- 
ment.  Ibuuged  bj  theae  degree^  and  with  auch  cin:umBtanc»a,  I  have  aeen  a 
obiid  run  away  laughing,  with  good  smart  blows  of  a  wand  on  hia  back,  who 
would  have  cried  Cbr  an  unkind  w<»d,  and  haTe  been  Tery  aenaible  of  the  chaa- 
tisement  of  a  cold  look  Ihxn  the  aame  peraou.  Satia^  a  diild,  bj  a  oonatant 
ooone  of  your  oara  and  kindneai,  tbat  you  perftctly  lava  him;  and  be  may  by 
degrees  be  aoouitomed  to  bear  v»j  painM  and  rough  usage  from  you,  without 
flinging  or  ccanplaliilDg;  and  thit  we  see  children  do  areiy  day  in  play  one 
with  anotlier.  The  softer  yon  And  your  child  is,  the  more  you  are  to  seek  o» 
cations  at  fit  Umea  thus  to  harden  him.  The  great  art  in  tiiis  is  to  be^  with 
wliat  is  but  Teiy  little  paioM,  and  to  proceed  by  inaenaible  degieee,  when  you 
are  playing  and  in  good  humor  with  him,  and  speaking  well  of  him;  and  when 
jou  bare  onoe  got  him  to  think  himaelf  made  amends  for  his  suffarii^^  by  the 
praise  given  him  Ibr  bis  courage;  when  he  can  take  a  pride  in  giving  such 
tnarki  of  his  nunline^  and  can  pretbr  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  stout, 
to  the  avoiding  a  little  pain,  or  the  ahrioking  under  it ;  you  need  not  despair  in 
time,  and  by  tbe  anistance  of  his  growing  reason,  to  master  his  timorousnesi, 
and  mend  the  weakness  of  bis  constitution.  As  be  grows  bigger,  he  is  to  be 
set  upon  bolder  attemptathon  his  natural  temper  canieB  him  to;  and  whenever 
he  is  observed  to  flinch  fbom  what  one  baa  leaaon  to  think  he  would  oone  off 
wall  in,  if  ha  had  but  oour^e  to  undertake ;  that  he  should  be  aasiEted  In  at 
flrat,  and  by  degrees  shamed  to,  till  at  laat  practice  has  given  more  aseurauc^ 
and  with  it  a  mastery,  which  must  be  rewarded  with  great  praise^  and  the  good 
opinion  of  othera,  for  hia  pertbimance.  When  by  theae  steps  be  baa  got  reso- 
lution enough  not  to  be  deterred  from  wlMt  be  ooght  to  do,  by  the  apprdienidon 
of  danger;  when  foar  doeanot,  in  sudden  or  liazardoua  occurrences,  dlsoompose 
Ms  mind,  set  bis  body  a  trembling,  end  make  bim  unfit  for  actiCHi,  or  run  away 
from  it;  he  baa  then  the  courage  of  a  rational  oreature ;  and  su(dl  an  hardineaa 
we  should  endeavor  by  custom  and  uae  to  bring  diildren  to,  as  proper  oooailoni 
come  in  our  way. 


110.  One  thing  I  have  frequently  observed  ia  ehUdrai,  that^  wbea  they  have 
got  poasession  of  any  poor  creature,  tbey  are  apt  to  uae  it  ill;  th«y  often  Ux- 
ment  and  treat  very  roui^y  young  birds,  botteifiies,  and  snd>  other  poor  ani- 
raal^  whidi  bll  into  tb^  hands,  and  that  with  a  nmmilng  kind  of  pleasnra 
Thia,  I  think,  ehould  lie  watched  in  them ;  and  if  they  inoUne  to  any  anoh 
enelty,  tbey  should  be  taught  the  oontnuy  usage;  for  the  custom  of  toimenb-  i ,  > 
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log  and  kBlii^  of  betsto  win,  ^  degreei,  huden  tbdr  utndi  evm  toward*  men ; 
and  Ouif  who  deUgfat  in  tbs  aoBeAag  lad  dotroetioi)  of  taTerior  erwtuRi^  wOl 
Dot  be  apt  to  b«  nrj  compaailoDateor  benign  to  thon  of  their  own  kin±  Our 
praeUce  takes  notiee  ot  ibia,  In  the  exdoikin  of  bateben  ft^  Jnriei  of  lih  and 
death.  Children  rfioald  ftom  the  beginning  be  bred  np  in  an  abbonoice  of 
killing  or  lomieiiting  abf  living  creeture,  and  be  taught  not  to  sp^  or  deetro]'  aoj 
ttitng  unkae  it  be  fi>r  the  preeerration  or  adranlage  of  some  other  that  ia  noUer. 
And  trul^,  IT  tbe  preeerratioii  of  ail  mankind,  b«  rnndi  a*  in  him  lies,  where 
•«N7  one's  peraoaalon,  as  indeed  it  is  every  one's  du^,  and  the  bne  principle 
to  TCfUlate  oar  rriigion,  politics,  and  mocaUtT-  by,  the  worid  would  be  modi 
^pileter,  and  better-natined  than  it  is.  Bnt  to  retnni  to  onr  pretcnt  bnsiiiMi; 
I  ean  not  bnt  <!onn»eDd  both  the  kindness  lod  prudence  ot  a  mother  1  knew, 
who  ma  w<mt  ahraji  to  Indulge  her  danghtwa,  when  anj  of  them  desired  dogi^ 
squirrels,  birds,  or  auf  suoh.thii^s,  aajoung  glili  use  to  be  ddighted  with; 
bat  then,  wbeo  they  bad  tbem,  they  miMt  be  sure  to  keep  them  w^  and  look 
dOigenllr  after  them,  that  thej  wanted  nothing,  or  were  not  ill  lued;  for,  if 
they  were  negligent  in  their  oare  oT  tliem,  it  was  counted  a  great  fault,  wbidh 
often  fbrftlted  their  ponesdon ;  or,  at  least,  they  Med  not  to  be  reboked  fcr  it, 
wbetsb;  (he;  were  early  taaght  diligence  and  good-iuitiire.  And,  indeed,  I 
think  people  should  be  acooatomed,  fhim  their  cndlet^  to  be  lender  to  all  sensi- 
ble creatarea,  and  to  spoD  or  waste  Dotbing  at  alL 

This  delight  thej  take  in  doing  of  mischief  (wherebf  I  mean  apculing  of  anj 
thing  b)  DO  pnrpoee^  bat  Dtore  espedallrthepleasaTe  tbe;  take  to  put  anything 
in  pain  tbst  Is  capable  of  it,)  I  een  not  penoade  myself  la  be  any  other  tban  a 
fcrelgn  and  introdnoed  dispoidtion,  tn  babit  borrowed  tnm  ouatom  and  conTer- 
■atkm.  People  teatli  childrni  to  strike  and  laugh  when  they  hur^  or  see  bam 
eoQW  to  others;  and  they  have  the  examples  of  most  about  them  to  conBnn 
them  in  it.  All  the  entertainment  of  talk  and  histoiy  Is  of  nolhtag  aliDOet  but 
lighHng  and  killing;  and  the  honor  and  renown  that  is  bestowed  on  conqueron 
(wbo  ta  the  most  part  are  but  the  great  butchers  of  mankind)  &rther  mislead 
growing  youtha,  who  by  this  means  come  to  think  alaughtar  tbe  landabla  bad- 
Bess  ot  mankind,  and  the  most  lieroio  of  virtues.  By  tbeae  steps  nnnatorsl 
onel^  ia  pisuled  in  us  i  and  what  humanly  abhor^  oustran  reeoncdes  and 
recommends  to  as  by  laying  it  in  the  way  to  honor.  Tht)%  by  fashion  and 
opinion,  that  comes  to  be  a  pleasare,  which  In  itself  neitlier  i^  nw  can  be  any. 
Thia  ought  carsAilIy  to  be  watched,  and  early  remedied,  so  as  to  settle  and 
cbscish  the  contrary  and  more  natnral  temper  of  benignly  and  compa^on  in 
the  room  of  it ;  bnt  etill  by  tlie  same  gentle  methods,  which  are  to  be  appUed 
to  tbe  other  two  &nlta  befbre  menUooed.  It  msy  not  perhape  be  unreasonable 
ben  to  add  this  briber  caution,  viz.,  that  the  mischieA  or  barms  that  come  bf 
play,  inadvertaac^,  or  ignoranoe,  and  were  not  known  to  be  harms,  <»  deigned 
for  misiJiiers  sske,  though  they  may  periuips  be  sometimes  of  coneidernble  dam- 
ife,  yet  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  gently,  to  l>e  taken  notice  oC  For  this,  I 
think,  I  can  not  loo  often  incalc»ta,  that  whatever  miscarriage  a  child  is  guilty 
at,  and  whatever  be  tbe  oonaequenoe  of  It,  the  thing  to  be  regarded  in  talcing 
notlcs  of  it,  is  only  what  root  it  Sfoings  Etom,  and  what  habit  it  is  like  to  esUb- 
lish;  and  to  that  tbe  correotion  ought  to  be  Erected,  and  the  child  not  to  suffsr 
any  pmisbmeot  tir  any  barm  which  may  have  oone  by  his  play  or  inadvert- 
SMj.    Tbabults  tabsMnendedUein  themisd;  and  if  tbay  ua  snob  m  silksv 
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•ge  will  cnre^  or  no  ill  habits  will  follow  from,  the  present  action,  wbatever  cli*- 
pleaBiDg  drcumatancet  it  toe/  haTe,  ia  to  be  puaed  b;  without  an;  ammad* 
Teraion. 

111.  Another  waj  to  lostUl  aentimenta  of  homanitj,  and  to  keep  them  livelj 
In  7onDg  folka,  will  be  to  acenattm  them  to  dvilit;.  In  their  laoguage  and  de- 
portment tovrarda  tbeir  Inferiors,  and  the  meaner  sort  ot  people,  partioalarlj 
MrTBdla.  It  is  not  annsual  to  observe  tbe  cbildreo,  in  geutlemett'B  ikuilies, 
beat  the  serranta  of  the  house  with  dianineering  words,  names  of  contempt 
and  an  imperious  CMTiage,  ai  IT  they  were  of  another  race,  and  epeciea  beoeath 
them.  Whether  111  example,  the  adTsnUge  of  fortune,  or  their  natural  Tanilj, 
insure  this  haagbtlnea^  11  abauld  be  prsvenled,  or  weeded  out ;  and  a  gentle^ 
courteous,  affable  carriage  towards  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  placed  in  the  room 
of  iL  No  port  of  their  superiority  will  be  hereby  loct,  but  thp  disEinctton  in- 
creased, and  tbeIr  •othority  itrengUiened,  when  love  in  inferiors  ia  joined  to 
outward  respect,  and  an  esteem  of  the  person  hu  a  ahare  in  Iheir  submission; 
and  domestics  will  pay  a  more  ready  and  cbeertiil  service,  when  they  Qnd  them- 
telTcs  not  spumed,  because  fortune  has  kid  them  below  the  level  of  othoc^  at 
thrir  master's  leet  Children  should  not  be  soffered  to  lose  the  conslderatioa 
of  human  natare  in  the  shofBings  of  outward  conditions;  the  more  they  have, 
tbe  better  homorad  they  should  be  tan^t  to  be^  and  die  mote  compasaioDato 
and  gentle  to  those  of  their  brethren,  who  ai«  placed  lower,  and  have  scantier 
portions.  If  they  are  suBbred  from  th^  ctsdlee  to  treat  men  ill  and  rudely, 
because  by  their  other's  title,  th^  think  tboy  have  a  little  power  over  them; 
at  beat  It  is  Ill-bred;  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  will,  by  degreee^  nnrse  up  tbelr 
natoial  pride  into  an  habitual  contempt  of  tboae  beneath  them ;  and  where 
wHI  that  probably  end,  bat  in  o{q>reaaion  and  cmel^T 


lis.  Curiosity  in  children,  (which  I  had  occasion  Just  to  mention,  glOl,)  Is  but 
an  appetite  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  Ihem,  not 
•nly  as  a  good  sign,  but  as  tbe  great  instrument  nature  bu  provided,  to  remove 
that  ignorance  they  were  born  with,  and  which  without  this  busy  inqnlMtlve- 
nen  will  make  thera  dull  and  useless  cRAtores.  The  ways  to  encourage  i^  and 
keep  It  active  and  busy,  are,  I  suppoae^  these  Ibllowing: — 

1.  Not  to  check  or  discoontanance  any  inquines  be  shall  make,  nor  suiler 
them  to  be  laughed  at  |  bat  to  answer  all  his  questions,  and  explain  the  matters 
he  desires  to  know,  so  as  to  make  them  aa  much  intelligible  to  bim,  as  suits  the 
capacity  of  his  ^e  and  knowledge^  Sot  confound  not  his  understanding  with 
ex[dkations  oc  notioM  that  are  above  it,  or  with  tbe  variety  or  Dumber  of  tiungs 
that  are  not  to  bta  preaent  purpose.  Hark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in 
the  question,  and  not  what  wc^  ha  txpretmee  it  b ;  and,  when  you  have 
tsfbnned  and  satisfied  him  In  tiiat,  you  shall  see  how  his  thoughts  will  enlarge 
themselves,  and  how  by  fit  answers  be  may  be  led  on  larther  than  perhaps  yoo 
OOttld  unagine.  For  knowledge  is  grateful  to  the  understanding,  aa  light  to  the 
ayes:  duldr«n  are  ^sased  and  delighted  with  it  exceedingly,  eqtecially  if  they 
■ee  that  their  inqniTiss  are  regarded,  and  that  thair  deaiie  of  knowing  la 
•Dconiagad  and  MMunended.  AndIdoabtnotInitODegre«tnBSoa,«^niasy 
(Mdren  abandon  themsdves  wholly  to  SUly  sports,  and  trifle  awi^  all  their 
time  innpidly,  i^  becaose  Uk?  have  fimnd  thcdr  curioal^  banlked,  and  their  I  ,• 
inqultiea  ne^ected.    But  had  they  bean  treated  with  more  kindness  and  reapeo^  ^ 
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and  their  questions  umrsred,  aa  ibej  should,  to  their  Htiafirtioii,  I  doubt  not 
but  tbe7  would  have  tkken  more  pleasure  in  learning,  and  tmprov'mg  thdr 
knoirtodge,  wherein  there  would  lie  RtiQ  nennen  and  varietj,  which  is  what 
tbej  are  deUg^ted  with,  than  in  retuming  over  and  orer  to  the  same  play  and 
plajthlDgB.  ' 

113.  1.  To  thU  ierioos  anawering  their  questloni,  and  Intbnning  their  under- 
■taiidings  in  what  thej  desire,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  that  needed  it,  ahoutd  ba 
added  some  peculiar  waja  of  commendatioa.  Let  others,  whom  they  esteem, 
be  told  beroN  their  &cee  of  tbe  knowledge  they  have  in  snch  and  such  things; 
and  i^nce  we  are  all,  even  from  our  cradles,  vain  and  proud  creatores,  let  th^ 
vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that  will  do  tbeia  gnod  |  and  let  their  prfde  set 
them  on  woric  on  something  which  may  turn  to  their  advanlage.  Upon  this 
ground  you  shall  find,  that  there  can  not  be  a  greater  spur  to  the  attaining 
what  you  would  hare  the  eliet  learn  and  know  himselC  than  to  set  him  opm 
teaching  it  his  jonnger  tirothers  and  tisten. 

114.  S.  Aa  diDdren'a  Inqtdries  are  not  to  be  slighted,  so  aleo  great  can  Is  to 
be  taken,  that  they  never  rectivs  deccitftal  and  Elludtng  answers.  They  easly 
perceive  when  they  are  slighted  or  deceived,  and  qnlckly  leam  the  trk*  of 
negtact,  diidmnladon,  and  ftlaehood,  whidi  they  observe  olben  to  make  q«e  oC 
Va  are  not  to  intreoch  upon  truth  in  any  coDvenntion,  bat  least  of  bU  with 
(Mdran;  since,  if  we  play  falae  with  them,  we  not  only  deceive  their  expecta- 

'  tlon,  and  hinder  Uielr  knowledge,  bat  eorrapt  their  innocence,  and  teadi  them 
the  wont  of  vice*.  TTmj  are  travelert  newly  airived  in  a  strange  country,  of 
wUdi  they  know  nothing :  we  aboold,  therefore,  malce  conscience  not  to  mtalead 
tiiem.  And  though  their  queations  seem  sometimes  not  very  material,  yet  they 
rtioald  be  MrioQsly  answered;  Ibr  faowerer  they  may  appear  to  ns,  (to  yrboia 
tbey  are  long  dnce  known,)  inquiries  not  worth  maldng,  they  are  of  monieat  to 
thoae  who  are  wboUy  ignorant  Children  are  stxengers  to  all  we  are  acquainted 
with;  and  all  the  things  they  meet  with,  are  at  fiiaC  unknown  to  them,  as  they 
once  were  to  us:  and  happy  are  they  who  meet  with  dvil  people,  that  will 
comply  with  their  Ignorance^  and  help  them  to  get  out  of  it 

If  yoa  or  I  should  be  set  down  la  Japan,  with  all  our  prudence  and  knowl- 
edge about  ug,  a  conceit  whereof  makes  na  perhaps  so  apt  to  slight  Ae  thou^to 
and  inquiries  of  diildren:  should  wo,  I  say,  lie  set  down  in  Japan,  we  ehoold, 
no  doubt,  (if  ws  would  Inform  ouraelvea  of  what  is  than  to  be  known,)  aak  a 
thousand  questions,  whidt,  to  a  iupercHIons  or  inconsiderate  Japanese,  would 
seem  very  idle  and  ImpertlneDt;  though  to  us  they  would  be  very  material,  and 
of  Importance  to  he  resolved ;  and  we  rfioiM  be  glad  to  And  a  man  so  complai- 
sant and  courteooB,  «a  to  satis^  our  demand^  and  Instruct  our  ignorance. 

When  any  new  thing  comes  in  their  way,  diildren  usually  ask  the  ccmmon 
question  of  a  stranger,  What  is  ItT  wliereby  they  ordinarily  mean  nothing  bat 
the  name ;  and,  therefore,  to  tell  them  how  it  is  called,  Is  osually  &e  proper 
answer  to  that  demand,  ^le  next  question  osually  is.  What  istt  forT  And  to 
Qila  it  should  be  answered  truly  and  directly:  Ae  ose  of  the  thing  should  b* 
told,  and  the  waj  explained,  how  it  serves  to  tneti  a  purpose,  as  ftr  as  their 
eapadties  can  comprehend  it;  and  so  of  any  other  circumstances  tbey  riiall  aA 
aboat  it;  not  taming  them  going,  till  yon  have  given  them  all  the  Batts&ction 
Utef  are  capaUe  oi;  and  so  leadii^  titem  \ij  your  answers  into  farther  qae«- 
ttons.  And  pertiaps  to  a  grown  man  soch  canrersatlon  will  not  be  altc^tber 
BO  idle  Kid  iniigni&can^  as  we  are  apt  to  Imagine^    Hie  attire  and  nntaoglit 
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■nggwtiou  of  InqoUtiTe  chiMnu  do  often  offer  thing*  that  mtj  Kt  a  conddcr- 
iog  BUin'a  tboogliU  on  woric  And  I  tbiok  tb«re  ii  Hvqnetitl;  more  to  b« 
IsMTied  from  the  unexpected  qntttiont  of  a  child,  Ihan  th«  ducounes  of  men, 
who  talk  in  a  road,  accoiding  to  ths  notioni  thef  haTe  trarrowed,  and  the  prqju- 
dicM  of  tbeir  edanOoii. 

US.  i.  Fsiluv*  it  Ku?  not  HinslbnM  be  amin  to  excite  their  ciukieit;,  bj 
bringing  itntnge  and  new  tUnge  ia  tli^  wi^,  on  puipoie  U>  engaee  thidr 
inquiiy,  and  give  him  occarioD  to  inlbfm  thunaelTea  about  them;  and  If  hj 
diaooe  their  ctuioei^  leads  then  to  ask  vhat  tbe^  dKMild  not  know,  it  ii  a 
great  deal  better  to  tell  them  pUinlj,  that  it  la  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  thsm 
to  know,  than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  folaebood,  or  a  InTolous  answer. 

lis.  Pertness,  that  »fip«$n  sometimea  so  eaii;,  proceeds  Ihim  a  priodple 
that  sddom  accompanies  a  strong  oonetitution  of  bod7,  or  ripen*  into  a  glnng' 
Judgment  of  mind.  If  it  were  dedrable  to  have  a  child  a  more  brisk  talker,  I 
believe  there  mig^t  be  mya  loaoA  to  make  liim  ao;  bu^  I  mppose,  a  wise 
Uher  had  rather  thst  his  son  should  be  able  and  useful,  when  a  man,  than 
pretty  oonpan;,  and  a  dlrertion  to  oth«i,  whilst  a  diild ;  thongb,  if  that  too 
were  to  be  considered,  I  think  I  may  taj,  there  is  not  so  modi  pleasnre  to  have 
a  child  prattle  agreeably,  as  to  reason  welL  Encour^e,  therelbre,  his  Inquisl- 
tiveneaa  all  jou  can,  bj  satisfying  bis  demands,  and  Inlbniung  his  judgment  «• 
&r  as  it  is  enable.  When  bis  reasons  are  any  waj  toterable,  let  him  And  th« 
credit  and  oommendation  of  then;  and  when  the;  are  quite  out  of  ths  way, 
let  him,  wiUraat  being  laughed  st  for  his  mistake^  be  gettUy  put  into  the  ilgbti 
and  If  he  show  a  forwardness  to  be  reasoning  about  things  that  come  hi  hia 
w^,  take  care,  se  mueh  aa  you  can,  that  nobody  check  this  inclinstion  in  tunit 
or  mislead  It  by  eaptiow  sr  JUlaciooa  ways  of  talking  with  bim ;  for,  when  aU 
is  done,  this,  aa  the  Mgheat  and  most  important  fiunlty  of  our  miods,  deaerres 
the  greatest  cue  and  attention  in  ooltiTsling  it;  the  right  improTement  and 
exerctse  of  onr  ressoa  being  the  highest  petfectioii  that  a  man  can  attain  to  in 


IIT.  Coatrsty  to  tills  busy  biqaimtive  temper,  there  is  sometimes  observable 
in  children  s  listless  carelessness  a  want  of  r^srd  to  any  thing,  and  a  sort  of 
trifling,  even  at  their  bnainsM.  Thia  gaunteiing  homor  I  look  on  as  one  of  the 
worst  qnalitfea  can  sfipear  in  a  child,  as  well  ss  one  of  tbe  hardest  to  be  cured, 
where  it  is  natursL  Bat  It  being  liable  to  be  mistaken  In  some  caseej  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  a  r^t  judgment  oonoemlng  that  trifling  at  their  books  or 
bosinose,  whidi  msy  soniBtinies  be  complained  of  in  a  child.  Upon  the  Ant 
suspicion  a  b^er  has,  that  his  sou  is  of  a  sauntering  temper,  he  must  carelhlly 
obeerve  bim,  whether  he  be  liitleas  and  indiflbrent  In  all  bia  action^  or  whether 
In  some  things  alone  be  be  slow  and  slaggltb,  but  In  others  vigorous  snd  eager: 
Ibr  thoogh  bs  Bnd  that  he  does  loiter  at  his  book,  and  let  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
he  spends  in  his  chamber  or  stody,  run  Idly  away,  be  most  not  preaently  conclude^ 
thatthislsfiom  a  sauntering  humor  in  hia  lempw;  It  may  be  diildiahness,  and  a 
preArring  somt^ii^  to  his  study,  which  his  tbougbta  mn  on ;  and  be  dialikea  his 
iMok:,asiBnataral,becaassitiBfbraodnp(mhhnasatask.  To  know  this  pnfecUy, 
yoa  must  watch  hioiat  play,  irtenbe  ia  ont  of  his  place  and  time  of  study,  f<^ 
lowing  Us  own  indinstioBaj  and  sea  there,  whether  be  bestining  and  octivai 
WiietlMr  he  designa  any  tiung,  and  with  labn  and  eagerness  pnraoea  ii,  tUl  b*  |  (j 
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bu •ocMnpUabed  vhftt  be  aliiied  at;  or  wbMhsr  he  licQj  tnd  Uitkadj  dreaia 
avijr  bb  time.  If  thl«  aloth  ba  onlf  when  he  U  about  hl»  book,  I  think  it  smj 
be  eMUf  cured;  iT  it  bo  In  hla  temper,  it  ir01  require  >  Utile  more  paina  and 
■ttwition  to  remedy  it 

lis.  IT  jnu  are  sati^Ilod,  bj  hU  eamestnen  at  plaj,  or  anj  thing  elae  Ih  seta 
hit  mtnd  OD,  in  the  inlenele  between  Ue  boars  of  biaine^  that  be  la  not  of 
UiUBelf  Inclined  to  lazinew,  but  that  only  want  of  reliah  of  hit  book  imka* 
him  negligent  and  aluggiah  in  hi*  af^dication  to  It;  the  Bnt  etap  to  to  by,  bj 
talking  to  him  ]cbMj  of  tfaa  foil;  and  incoorenleiiM  of  i^  vbereb;  he  Iowa  a 
good  pan  of  his  time,  wlilct  he  might  hare  for  hia  dirernon:  bat  b«  son  to 
talk  oalmlj  and  kindlj,  and  not  mwdi  at  lint,  bnt  tiolj  theae  fiiia  reaaona  in 
ihact.  If  this  prerail^  joa  ban  gained  the  point  in  the  most  desirable  waf, 
wbidi  Is  that  of  reaaon  and  kindne*.  If  thia  aafter  applioation  preraila  no^ 
trf  to  shame  him  out  of  t^  bj  langtiing  at  him  for  it,  asking  ererj  day,  whM 
be  cookM  to  the  table,  if  there  be  no  atrangeri  tberc^  "bow  bmg  he  was  that 
day  about  bis  bnrineaaT"  And  if  he  has  not  done  it,  in  the  time  be  might  be  weQ 
■oppoMd  to  bare  dispatdied  1^  ezpoM  and  torn  him  into  riiUcule  for  it;  bat 
mix  no  chidii^,  only  pot  on  a  piM^  cold  btcFw  towards  him,  and  Iceqi  it  till  be 
Kform;  and  let  lilt  mother,  tutor,  and  all  about  bim  do  ao  too.  If  tMs  woik 
not  the  effect  joa  dedre,  then  tidl  him,  "  be  riiall  be  no  knger  troubled  with  a 
tutor  to  take  care  of  bis  education;  joa  will  not  be  at  the  charge  to  baTs  him 
spend  hU  time  idly  with  him ;  bat  sinca  be  prefers  this  la  that,  [whaterer  play 
he  deVgfats  in,]  to  bis  book,  tliat  only  be  shall  do; "  and  ao  in  eameet  aet  him 
to  work  on  hia  belored  play,  and  keep  him  steadily,  and  in  eanwst  to  it,  mom* 
big  and  afternoon,  till  he  be  ftilly  aotfUlMl,  tnd  would,  at  any  rate,  change  it 
ftr  some  hours  at  bis  iMok  agidn ;  bat  when  yoa  Hina  aet  him  his  tadc  of  fl»j, 
yoB  must  be  sure  to  look  after  him  yooiaeUI  or  set  somebody  elae  to  do  it,  that 
nay  ooDrtantly  see  him  employed  in  it,  and  that  be  be  not  permitted  to  be  idla 
M  that  too.  I  My,  jooraelf  look  after  hbn ;  for  It  is  worth  the  hther'a  whil^ 
whaterer  buslneBa  lie  has,  to  bestow  two  or  three  days  apoa  bis  son,  to  cnreM 
great  a  mischief  as  hla  sanntering  at  bis  business. 

119.  Tliia  is  wblt  I  propoae,  if  it  be  idleness,  not  from  hia  general  temper, 
bata  pecolisT  or  acquired  arerrion  to  learning,  wbldi  you  must  be  carelbl  to 
examine  and  dtstlngalab.  Bnt  tboogfa  you  have  yonr  ayee  upon  Mm,  to  watdi 
what  be  doea  with  the  time  which  be  baa  at  his  own  diqxisal,  yet  yoa  must  not 
lethimpero^TO  thatyoOgOr  any  body  elaedoio;  for  that  may  binder  Um  ftvm 
Gdlowing  hia  own  Indinationa,  which  he  being  fUl  ot,  and  not  daring  for  fear 
of  you,  to  proaeente  what  bis  bead  and  heart  are  art  upon,  he  m^  negjeet  all 
other  tbinga,  which  then  he  relishes  nei,  and  eo  may  asom  to  be  idle  and  liat- 
ka^  when,  in  trutli,  it  la  notbiog  but  b^ng  Intent  on  that,  wlUcb  the  Gmt  of 
yoor  eye  or  knowledge  keeps  htm  from  executing.  To  be  dear  In  tbto  poin^ 
the  olMerradon  must  be  made  when  you  are  out  of  the  way,  and  lie  not  n 
madi  asunder  thereatroint  of  aiospicioi)  thataoy  lx>dy  baa  an  eye  upon  him. 
In  those  seaaons  of  perfect  freedom,  let  somebody  yon  can  trust  maik  how  ha 
tpenda  bis  Hmc^  whether  be  inaattrely  loittss  it  away,  when,  without  any  dwt^ 
he  is  left  to  bis  own  Inclination.  Tbu^  by  hia  employing  of  sncb  tinMa  of  lib- 
arty,  you  will  easily  disoent  whcthM'  it  1m  llstlennen  in  ilia  temper,  or  aTeniaa 
to  bis  book,  that  makea  bin  Munter  away  tJa  time  of  atoi^. 

UD.  If  some  defeat  In  bis  oonititatkw  haa  cast  a  damp  on  hia  mind,  aad  ba 
be  natarally  Uatless  and  dreaming  this  Wftromislng  diiyOBtion  la  nonaof  tl|« 
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•Mtcat  tobedaaltvUhi  beemiua^  geneiallr  caiTTlng  withit  umnaoDConiednMS 
fcr  the  ftitara,  it  wants  the  two  greet  ipringi  »f  ection,  fcradglit  end  desire; 
whiofa,  htnr  to  plMit  end  ineneee,  when  netors  has  giren  •  oidd  end  oontreiT 
temper,  will  be  the  qnestton,  Ae  eoon  m  yo^  are  Mtiafied  that  tbii  ie  the  oaae, 
fou  Dinet  careflilly  Inqidn  whether  there  be  notbiog'  he  delighti  in  -  inrorm  jodp- 
aelf  what  ft  ii  be  ii  most  pleaied  with ;  and  itjaa  can  And  anj  paiticolar  ten* 
dener  hi*  niiid  baUi,  luawM  It  aU  jaa  am,  and  make  nae  oT  that  to  set  him 
on  wnfc,  and  to  ezdte  bia  indnitrj.  If  he  lorea  pfaiae^  or  plaj,  ot  fine  clothei^ 
la,  or,  oa  the  other  ade,  droads  p^  diigrace,  or  your  diapleagnw^  Ao,  what- 
ever it  be  that  be  lores  moat,  except  it  be  akitb,  (for  that  will  nerer  set  him  o& 
wiH^)letthat  bemadeuaeof  toqoidenhlm,  and  make  bim  bestir  himself ;  ftir 
Id  IbM  liitleM  temper  yon  are  not  to  fear  an  exceaa  of  appetite^  («a  in  all  other 
easBi^)  bj  dieriahing  it  It  is  that  which  you  want,  and,  therefor^  must  tabor 
toralMaaidiiiaeua;  Ibr,  where  there  U  no  desire,  there  wOl  be  no  industi7. 

131.  If  yon  bare  not  hold  enoogh  npon  Mm  this  way,  to  sUr  ap  Tigor  and 
•odTt^  in  him,  yon  moat  employ  him  In  amne  oonatant  bodily  bbw,  whereby 
be  m^  get  an  habit  of  doing  something ;  the  kee[ring  him  hard  to  some  study 
were  the  better  way  tog«t  Uman  habit  id'  exenHdnf  and  applying  Ms  mind. 
But  because  this  is  an  invisible  attention,  and  nobody  can  tell  when  he  ia,  or  ii 
■at  idle  at  it,  yoa  must  find  bodily  employments  Ibr  him,  which  be  most  be 
constantly  boaied  in,  and  kept  to;  and,  if  tbey  have  some  little  hardahip  and 
diBiDB  in  tbem,  it  m^  not  be  the  worse,  that  they  may  tlie  sooner,  weary  him, 
and  make  him  detire  to  return  to  bis  boolc:  but  b«  sun  when  you  exduoge 
his  book  for  hie  other  Ulx>r,  set  him  snd  a  task,  to  be  dona  in  such  a  time,  as 
may  allow  him  no  opportunity  to  be  idle.  Only,  after  yon  have  by  this  way 
biM^t  him  to  be  attentive  sod  indostrioiu  at  bis  book,  yoa  may,  npon  his 
<Uspatching  bis  study  within  the  time  eet  him,  give  him  as  a  reward,  some  rea- 
pttefhnn  bis  other  latKirj  which  yon  may  diniinish,  ss  you  find  him  grow  more 
and  more  steady  in  bla  qipllcalion ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  take  oS,  when  his  saon- 
teUng  at  bia  hooka  ia  cored. 

OOIDTLSIOH. 

113.  Ve  fonoeriy  obeerrs,  that  variety  and  llnedom  was  that  which  delighted 
cbildren,  and  reconuuended  th^ plays V>  them;  and  that,  Quaelon,  th^book, 
or  any  thing  we  would  have  them  leem,  should  not  be  ei^olned  them  ss  bad- 
ness. This  their  parent^  tutors  and  teacJiers,  are  apt  to  forget ;  and  their 
Impatience  to  have  tbem  busied  in  what  is  fit  for  tliem  to  do^  niOers  them  not 
to  deceive  them  Into  It ;  but  by  the  repeated  iqjnnclions  they  meet  with,  ebSir 
dren  quickly  distingalsh  between  what  is  reqnired  of  them,  and  what  not. 
Wlwn  this  mistake  hss  oooe  made  hli  bot^  uneasy  to  him,  the  enrB  is  to  be 
l^l01ed  at  the  other  end.  And  ^oe  It  will  be  tlieii  too  lata  to  endeavor  to 
make  it  a  play  to  him,  yoa  moat  take  the  ecatrary  connq;  obaerre  what  [d^ 
halssKist  deUghtad  with;  Mtfointbat^  and  make  liim  play  m  many  bcmneveiy 
day,  iKit  as  a  putdslimNit  fin'  playii%  bat  as  if  it  were  the  bnaineat  reqaited  of 
bhtt.  TU*,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  in  a  Ebw  day^  inaka  him  so  weary  of  his 
Boat  behrved  spor^  that  be  will  infer  his  bootc,  or  any  thing  to  It,  ev«d^  if 
II  laeji  iiiilswii  him  from  any  part  of  the  task  of  [day  is  set  him;  and  ha  may  be 
•SBgwad  toewi^oyaMne  part  of  the  time  destined  to  his  tadr  of  [^  in  Us  bode, 
or  aiadi  other  exerdse  as  is  reslly  nseful  to  him.  This  T  at  hast  tUnk  a  better  . 
cira  than  that  firblddInK  (wlilch  osoally  inoreases  the  dedre^)  or  any  other  '  ^' 
98 
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{nmighnieiit  ahonld  b«  nude  Die  of  tonmedj  it;  tor,  whaojonbave  oucagtot- 
ted  bif  appeths,  (whkti  nukjMfcljbedonstD  all  EhingibutNtiDguiddritiUtig,) 
aad  made  h(in  nirfUt  of  what  jon  would  have  him  avotd,  jou  baTe  put  into  faiu  a 
prindple  oTaTsnlon,  and  Ton  nsod  not  to  noch  Iter  tftwmrda  hla  loogfaig  br 
Uw  aaiDB  thing  again. 

123.  Tbia,  I  think,  ia  aoSldentlj  erldetit,  tb*t  idiUdren  KHwnlij  hate  to  be 
Idle :  all  the  care  then  is,  that  their  boMj  bnmor  aboold  be  conituitl;  emtdojred 
Id  Mmetbing  of  use  to  them ;  which  if  joa  will  attain,  yoo  rnnit  malce  what 
yon  woald  hare  them  do,  a  recreatioD  to  them,  and  not  a  boaineBs.  Hie  way  to 
do  Ibts,  ao  that  tbej  may  not  perceive  yoo  luve  any  hand  in  it,  ia  Ihia  ptopoftd 
here,  viz^  to  make  them  weaiy  of  that  whi(A  you  would  not  have  them  dc^  by 
enjoiuli^  and  making  tbem,  nndor  eome  ptetenae  or  other,  do  it  till  they  are 
■uri^lad.  For  example;  doee  your  ion  pUy  at  top  and  acourge  too  mudiT 
Enjoin  him  to  [day  lo  many  houri  eTery  day,  and  look  that  he  do  it;  and  yoa 
el^  aee  ho  will  quidJy  be  aick  of  it,  and  willing  to  leave  It  ^  thia  mean* 
making  the  Tocreationa  you  dwlDce  a  buKnen  to  him,  he  will  of  himself  witfa 
delight,  betake  himself  to  tboab  thinga  you  would  have  him  do,  eapecially  if  they 
be  propowd  aa  rewarda  Ibr  having  perfbnned  bia  taak  in  that  play  wbldi  Is  com- 
manded Mm.  For,  If  he  be  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top,'  so  long  as  to 
make  him  autficlently  weary,  do  you  not  think  he  wilt  apply  himaelf  with  eager- 
uesi  to  bis  book,  and  wish  for  it,  if  you  promise  it  him  as  a  reward  of  havbig 
whipped  hla  top  lustily,  qnlleoat  all  the  time  that  ia  aetblmT  Children,  in  the 
things  they  do,  if  they  comport  with  their  age,  And  little  diffbrenoe,  so  tbey 
may  bo  dtnng:  the  esteem  thef  have  for  one  thing  above  another,  they  bortow 
from  othen;  ao  that  what  those  about  them  make  to  be  a  reward  to  them,  will 
really  b»ao.  Byth(sart,itisin  their  governor's  choice,  whether  sootch-kojpcm 
shall  reward  their  dandng,  or  dancing  their  scotch-hopperaj  whether  peg-top^ 
or  rewUng,  playing  at  tn:p,  or  studying  the  globed  shall  be  more  acceptable 
and  pleaung  to  them ;  all  that  they  deaire  being  to  be  boay,  aa  they  bnagin^ 
in  things  of  Uidi  own  chdce,  and  which  thcT-  recdve  as  bvora  ftom  their 
parents,  or  others  for  whom  they  have  a  respect  and  with  whom  they  wonM  be 
in  credit  A  set  of  diildren  thus  ordered,  and  kept  ftom  the  HI  *™'tJ°  of 
othera,  would,  all  of  them,  I  suppose,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  delight, 
learn  lo  read,  writer  and  what  e1«e  one  woold  have  them,  aa  oCbcm  do  their 
ordinary  plays:  and  the  eldest  being  thus  entered,  and  this  made  the  bshloQ  of 
tlie  place,  it  would  be  as  inposaiblo  to  binder  them  from  learning  the  one^  aa  it 
is  ordinarily  to  keep  them  (h)m  the  other. 

PLAT-OAMB). 

1S4.  Playthings,  I  think,  children  should  have,  and  of  divers  sorts;  bat 
Btilltobetnthe  custody  of  their  tutora,  oraomebodyalaet  whereof  a  diilddKnitd 
liave  in  tiis  power  but  one  at  once,  and  should  not  be  gu&bred  to  have  another, 
bat  wben  hereatored  that;  thia  teaches  them,  betimes  tobecarefiilof  notkring 
or  apoDii^  the  tilings  they  have ;  whereas  plenty  and  rarle^,  In  their  own  keep- 
ing, makes  them  wanton  and  careleea,  and  teadiM  them  from  the  beginning  to 
be  squanderen  and  westers.  These,  I  coofos^  are  Uttle  thhiga,  and  snc^  •■ 
win  seem  beneaththecareofa  governor;  Irat  nothing  that  may  form  children^ 
minds  is  to  be  overlooked  end  neglected ;  and  whatsoever  introduces  habit^  and 
settles  customs  in  them,  deserves  the  care  and  attention  of  tbeir  govenutn^  and 
is  not  a  small  thing  In  llB  oousequeneeB.  ,.  ,,  „      C  i(XH?lc 
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Om  thing  more  abont  ddtdmn't  plajrUiiapnarbe  worth  their  pannta'cara; 
IhooghUbaagned  tbey  dKnld  have  of  aararal  loct^  7*^  I  think,  theyahanld 
bare  none  bon^t  Ibr  then.  Thii  will  bindeT  that  great  TBiia^  they  are  often 
vnrdiMfiad  wtth,  which  aBrrca  onl;  to  leacJi  the  mind  to  wander  after  oban^ 
and  aopccflultr,  to  b«  nuqniet,  and  perpatnaU;  etntcbing  itaelf  after  eomethhig 
Bure  atill,  thoti^  it  knows  not  what,  and  narar  to  be  ntiafled  with  what  It 
hath,  Tha  ooort  that  la  mada  to  people  of  ooadltun  in  KHdi  kind  (J  preaenia  to 
their  childnn,  doaa  the  Utile  onea  gnat  barm;  bjit  thej  are  taught  ^Ue, 
Tanl^,  and  covetoiNHa^  almoit  befbn  tbe;  can  ipeak;  and  I  have  ku^wn a 
TOUDg  MU  ao  diatiacted  with  tba  number  and  variet;  of  hie  pl^'-ganwi^  that 
he  Ured  hla  maid  areijda;  to  look  tbemoTer;  andwaaaoaocuatomedtoabiutd- 
ancet  that  ha  never  thooght  he  bad  enough,  but  wai  alwaya  aaking,  What 
more?  VhatDwreT  What  new  thing  ahalll  have  T  A  good  introduction  to 
moderate  deairea,  and  the  read^  wwj  to  make  a  ctmlented  happj  man. 

Eow  then  «hall  tbej  hare  the  plaj-gamea  yon  allow  them,  if  non«  must  be 
bovght  for  them  T  I  autwer,  tbej  ehonld  maka  them  themadve^  or  at  leaat 
eodearor  it,  and  aet  tbemaelTea  about  it ;  tDl  then  they  should  have  ncaits  and 
tOI  tiien,  the;  wHl  want  none  of  any  great  aitlflce.  A.  imooth  pebblt^  a  piece 
of  paper,  the  mother's  bunch  of  Ic^a,  or  any  thing  they  can  not  hart  themaelTei 
with,  aerrea  as  much  to  divert  Uttte  chlldran,  m  ttioaa  more  dkargeable  and 
enriooB  toys  <h»t  tbe  ibopa,  which  aro  preaently  put  out  of  order  and  bndNB' 
Chadren  are  nerer  doll  or  out  of  humor  Ibr  want  of  ncfa  plaything^  Dnleaa  tbejr 
have  bean  oaed  tothemj  when  they  are  little,  whatever  ocean,  aerrea  the  tnm; 
and  as  they  grow  bigger.  If  thay  ara  not  stnedbytheexpenatvefbUy  ofothcn, 
they  will  make  them  titemaelvea.  Indeed,  when  they  once  beghi  to  set  tbem- 
aelvea  to  work  abont  any  of  their  inventions,  they  should  be  taught  and  aaaict* 
ed ;  bat  ihould  have  nothing  whlltt  they  laiily  tit  Btill,  expecting  to  be  ttamiabed 
ftom  other  hands  without  employing  thrir  own :  and  if  yon  hdp  them  where 
they  are  at  a  stand,  it  will  more  endear  yon  to  them,  than  any  chargeable  t^rg  y«h 
ahall  boy  for  tham.  Playthings  which  are  above  their  skill  to  make,  as  lopa^ 
glg^  battledorGa,  and  the  likc^  which  are  to  ba  naed  with  labor,  ibonld,  indeed, 
beprocoredthem:  theae.  It  is  oanraiient,  th^  should  hare,  not  for  variety,  bnt 
forexerdsa;  buttheaa,  tocv  riMoldba  given  Uiemaibaraaami^beL  If  they 
had  a  top,  the  aconrg»stidc  and  leather-etrap  dhonld  be  left  to  thdr  own  mak- 
bg  and  fltting.  If  they  ait  ga{dog  to  have  snob  things  drop  Into  their  months, 
they  should  go  without  tbem.  This  will  aoooatom  tbelb  to  sedt  for  what  they 
want  hi  themaelve^  and  in  their  own  endeavors;  whereby  tbey  witt  be  taogfat 
modaration  in  their  deairea,  application,  indniby,  thought,  oontriTance,  and  good 
hudnndry;  qnalWea  that  will  ba  naeltal  to  them  when  th^  are  men,  and 
therefor^  can  not  be  learned  too  soon,  nor  Bxed  too  deep.  All  the  plays  and 
dtvarriona  of  diiMren  should  be  directed  towards  good  and  usefhl  habits,  or 
else  they  wOl  inbodnoe  111  onea.  Whaiever  they  do,  leaves  some  inprewlon  on 
that  .tender  age,  Mid(h)m  thence  they  morire  a  tendency  to  good  or  evil:  and 
whatever  hath  neh  an  hifloanoe^  ought  not  to  be  ne^aded. 


US.  I^ing  is  BO  ready  and  chsap  a  oa>Ter  ibr  any  nUsotiriage,  and  so  mndi 
tn  babion  amongst  all  aorta  of  people^  that  a  child  can  hardly  avoid  obaerrisg  ' 
Qw  oaa  is  made  of  it  on  all  oooasiMi^  and  to  can  acaroe  be  kept,  without  gnat 
WNiftMDgetiingliitolt.    But  it  ii  go  HI «  qoali^,  and  ttw  molhsi;  of  10  many 


B  «nM,  that  qMira  flmi  ft,  and  take  AMtr  tmdar  I^  Owt  •  ddid  Andd  to 
kraoght  up  in  the  gtaxwt  •bhorreBoa  of  tt  kn^inaUft:  it  dM«ild  bs  alnn 
(irbeo  oooMioaMBr  It  mom  to  to  mentlMMd,)  ipolnn  at  tofen  Urn  with  tto 
ttMM  dMtMMlM,  H  a  qqalitr  M  irtollr  bwoMtatcnt  wttt  tto  BUM  Md  etop- 
WUr  of  a  gMtlamaa,  Oiat  uotodj  of  anj  cfwBt  oaa  toar  tlie  impatadoa  of  a  Ha ; 
a  naik  ttot  la  Jndg^  tto  vtiMat  ^U^^aoa,  wUch  detoaaa  a  ano  to  Oa  towat 
dcgrae  ef  ■  diaiMAil  awaaaaaa,  and  nnka  hfan  with  tto  moat  oontaotptMe 
paK  of  laanHnrt,  and  tto  abtonvd  nacall^;  and  ia  not  to  to  Midnradtaaij 
«M^  wto  would  DODTMBe  with  paoj^  of  condilkB,  or  tors  my  lalaMn  or  nfn- 
ttfkn  in  tto  w<^d.  Ttoflnt  UanetoltfMmdiiiato,  It  itoaU  tattor  toww- 
dand  a^  aa  a  taoMtrooa  thing  in  Mm,  than  raiaDTad  aa  m  oidlDaij  &11IL  If 
Oat  toapa  bin  not  from  nlapalng,  tto  naxt  tima  to  mnal  to  itoiplf  latakai, 
and  Ul  into  tto  date  oT  great  dia^aamre  of  bia  btber  and  ■Mthtf,  and  all 
■boat  him  wbo  tak«  Dotioa  of  It.  Andif  tUaway  woricnot  ttooan^joawoM 
eoma  to  bk>wa;  tor,  after  to  faaa  bean  thw  wanwd,  a  pNuafitatad  to  uiMt 
ahrqw  to  lootod  npon  aa  ototinat^,  and  norar  to  pemitlad  to  eao^w  vOh 


US.  ObUdrra  aflaid  to  tofe  Itoir  Anita  aten  in  ttoir  uJmd  ook«^  wiO,  lika 
tto  rwt  of  tto  Bona  of  Adan,  to  ^it  to  mato  exooaM.  Tbk  la  a  bolt  maiDj 
tordaring  iQMm,  and  loading  to  qniTBth,  and  la  aot  to  to  Indulged  in  then:  b«t 
j«t  It  Doght  to  to  ennd  rattorwithahaaothaiinagfanMa.  I^  ttonlbn,  wtoft 
a  child  ia  qnaatiaaed  Ihr  aoj'tUiig,  hia  &nt  auwar  to  an  azense,  warn  bin 
aotoil;  to  tdl  tto  tnith;  and  than.  If  to  perriata  to  ahniOe  it  off  with  a  &1m- 
hood,  to  moft  todiaatiaBd,'  but,  IT  to  directlj  ecoO^  70D  moat  aXBBWDd  hia 
ingODvttf,  andpardMitbe  bnU,  tolt  wbat  it  will;  and  paidon  tt  b(\  that  foa 
Barar  ao  mncb  m  reinoacji  hfan  with  11,  or  mantlon  it  to  bin  again ;  far,  if  joq 
would  tove  Um  in  Ion  with  iaganai^,  and  bf  a  oonataat  {Kaottoa  mato  it 
babitoal  to  him,  joa  mnat  taka  can  that  it  aerar  proonre  bim  tto  laaat  Inooft- 
.  Tetakooe;  Imt,  <»  tto  oonttary,  bla  own  oonlMrfon,  Mnging  alwaya  with  It 
perfKt  toponl^,  riionldbt^  bialdn  MMonT^^adbTaoaMmaricaof  ^ipratotiaa. 
IT  tit  exenaa  to  awli  at  anj  Vata,  that  jov  oaa  Bot  prora  it  to  ton  any  firiaa- 
hood  in  i^  M  It  pa«  Sir  tni^  and  to  am*  not  to  diow  aaj  aoqadou  of  it  I«t 
bto  tocpnphla  npotalion  with 70a  aa  bigtaaai*  poarible;  fburiNnonco  to 
flnda  to  toi  kal  Ibrt,  jm  hnvkrta  great  and  Toortoat  bold  npoa  hto. 
Ttonlbr^  lat  bin  wt  ttod:  to  faa*  tto  dianetar  of  a  liar  with  joo,  ai  long  as 
j«a  oaa  avtdd  it  wittoot  tottering  him  in  IL  Xbaa^  aona  dipa  in  truth  m^  to 
orerkwked.  Bo^  a&et  ha  bal  ooca  bean  oatneui.  to  a  U^  700  mart  to  am 
never  aftw  to  pardoo  it  in  bto,  vbMurar  joo.  &id,  aodtatonotiaatohlB,  that 
bo  la  goiltf  of  iti  fbrit  bdngabnlt  wbich  tobauibeeii  tofaid,aBdinaj-,  unloaa 
to  to  wHUU,  avoid,  tto  r^eating  of  it  la  poibot  pervarwueaw,  and  mint  toTO 
,  ttoobaaliamNatdsetoltot  oBtoaet 

117.  This  ia  wbat  I  toTalboo^oaiaRiing  tto  gaural  method  of  edooatlng 
a  jroong  gentleman ;  wbtch,  tboogfa  I  am  apt  to  aappoaamaj  tore  aome  inflo* 
ence  en  tto  wbcde  eoofaa  rf  bla  odocation,  jet  I  an  lir  than  imagining  tt  cod- 
latna  all  ttoae  parttoolan  irtddi  Ua  grawhif  rava,  or  paaUtor  tenper,  u^ 
leqain  B«athla  bring  prMnlaail  in  general  we  itoB,  to  tto  n«»tplaea,daiceMd 
to  a  mora  partteolar  oonrideraHon  of  tto  aeratial  parta  of  U*  edneaOo*. 

IM.  That  whicb  ererj  awitlriwii,  (ttot  takai  an^  ova  of  Ua  adaoaUoaJ 
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dsdraa for  blaaon,  twJilw  tbe  cctate  be  Wv«a hkn,  ia eoBloIned,  (I  mrppoat,) 
bi  thcM  Ibur  thingi,  Tirtne,  wi4dom,  br«edii^  and  tvanung,  I  will  uot  troubb 
mji^  iriieUier  tlieM  iiameadoaotKiiMortlieaiKHiiatimMaUDdfoT  tlwMBM 
ttuD^  or  raallf  include  ons  uiothor.  It  Hma  017  tnm  here  to  follow  tbe  pup- 
nlar  nee  of  tbeee  vord«,  wbioh  I  preaume  itcleer  enough  to  make  me  be 
Videntood,  end  J  hope  ttiere  will  be  no  difficuttj  to  comprebend  my  meecio);. 

1S9.  1  place  Tirtoe  m  tlie  flnt  and  moet  nececwty  of  tbooe  eadowicents  that 
belOBg  to  a  maa  or  a  geotlemiii,  ai  abetdntelr  requisite  to  nuike  him  Tallied 
and  beloved  bj  otheo,  aoceptable  or  tolerable  to  himnU'.  'Without  thati  I  Uiiuk^ 
ke  will  be  bappf  natther  io  Ibii  nor  the  otber  world. 


130.  As  the  foundation  of  thia,  there  oi^it  ireiy  earij  to  be  im|ffinted  on  bia 
Bind,  a  Ine  notion  of  Ood,  as  of  the  independent  Supreme  Being,  Author  and 
IfaLer  of  all  thlnga,  ftom  whom  we  nc^TS  all  our  good,  who  lovee  oi,  and 
^Teaiwall  things:  and,  oonseqnent  to  this,  inatill  into  lua  a  lore  and  rererenoe 
of  this  Supreme  B«n^  This  is  enoi^h  to  begin  With,  without  going  to  explain 
this  natter  anj  ftrther,  for  foar  lest  by  talkii^  too  ear^y  to  htm  of  sfdrlts,  and 
being  unseasonablj  IcHward  to  malte  him  andetatand  the  incompiebensible 
nature  of  tbet  inflnite  Being,  his  bead  be  uther  filled  ^iih  &lae,  or  perplexed 
with  unintelligible  notions  of  him.  Let  him  onlj  be  told  upon  oecauon,  that 
Ood  made  and  goTems  all  tiiingB,  bean  and  aeea  every  thing,  anddoeeall  man- 
ner of  good  to  tboao  that  love  and  obey  bimi.  Ton  will  find,  that  being  Udd  of 
■odi  a  Ood,  other  thooghta  will  be  apt  to  rise  rap  fast  enough  in  hi*  mind  aboat 
him;  wbich,  as  you  obaerre  them  to  baTe  any  mlatakes,  yoo  must  set  ligbt 
And  I  thiok  it  would  be  better,  if  men  generally  rested  in  such  an  idea  of  Ood, 
without  b«^ng  too  ourioua  in  their  notions  aboat  a  Being,  which  all  must  ao- 
knowledge  inoomprehenslble;  whereby  many  who  have  not  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  thoi^ht  to  distingaish  between  what  tbej  can,  and  what  they  can  not 
know,  ma  themeelcee  into  superstition  or  athman^  making  Ood  like  tbemselTea, 
or,  (because  they  can  not  comprehend  any  thing  else,)  none  at  aU.  And  I  am 
1^  to  think  the  keeping  of  children  oonatantly  morning  and  evening  to  acts 
ofdeTotiontoOod,estotbnrUaker,  FrteerverandBene&ctor,  [n  some  plain  and 
short  form  of  pnjw,  suitable  to  their  age  and  capacity,  will  be  of  much  more 
we  to  tbem  ia  religion,  knowledge^  and  virtue  than  to  distract  tbeir  thonghti 
with  CDrioaa  inquiries  into  his  inacrutable.  eseanoe  and  being. 


131.  HaviDg  by  gentle  degrees,  as  yoa  Bnd  him  cepable  of  It,  settled  endi  an 
Idea  of  Ood  in  his  mind,  and  tangbc  him  to  pray  to  him,  and  praise  him  sa  the 
Anther  of  hie  bring,  and  of  all  tlie  good  he  does  or  can  ei^oy,  fbtbear  any  di» 
oourae  of  other  spirit^  till  the  mention  of  themcomlng  in  bis  way,  nptm  occasion 
hereafier  to  be  set  down,  and  his  reading  tbe  Ecriptute-hiatoiy,  put  him  npon 
that  inquiry. 

OOBUHS. 

131.  But  eren  then,  and  always  whilst  he  ia  young,  be  rare  to  preserve  his 
tender  mind  Ihim  all  hnpreeriona  and  notiona  of  spMti  and  goblins,  or  toy 
foarfol  ^^iTebenaions  in  tbe  dark.  Iliia  be  will  be  in  danger  of  from  the  indis- 
cretion of  serranta,  whoae  usual  method  la  to  awe  chUdien,  and  keep  them  in 
fal)iection,  by  telling  them  of  rawrhead  and  blooc^-bonea,  and  sudi  other 
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nunta,  u  eutj  wltti  them  the  Mm  oT  aametUni;  taniUe  ind  fanrtlbl,  wbUi 
thcj  have  reaaon  to  be  alVsid  oC  when  alone,  eapedallj  Is  the  daifc.  Tfabi  moat 
be  cuefhiljr  preTWit«d ;  for  thoogh  by  thli  foolish  7*7  they  may  keep  them  lh>ra 
little  bull^  yet  the  remedy  ia  moch  worae  than  the  disease;  and  there  ars 
tfainped  uptm  their  imagioMloaB  ideas  that  fbllow  them  with  terror  and  aRHgfat- 
meot.  Such  bugbear  thonghta,  once  got  into  the  tender  minds  of  dilldren,  and 
being  set  on  with  a  itrong  Impiewioo  (htm  the  dread  that  aocompanies  toA 
^>prehensioni^  sink  deep,  and  &sten  themsetret  so,  sa  not  eaidly.  If  erar,  to  be 
got  out  again ;  and,  whilst  they  are  there,  fheqnently  hannt  them  with  Btrange 
Tlaiona,  making  children  dastards  when  ^cne,  and  aftaid  of  their  ihadows  and 
darimeei  all  their  livee  after.  I  have  had  thoae  cotoplain  to  mc^  when  men, 
who  tmi  been  thus  oaed  when  youog;  that,  though  their  reawm  comcted  (be 
WTODg  idoas  they  had  taken  In,  and  they  were  satisfied,  that  tha«  was  no  canw 
to  fear  luviaible  beluga  more  Id  tbe  dork  ttian  In  the  ligfat;  yet  that  tbeae 
notioDi  were  apt  itiU,  npon  any  occadon,  to  start  ap  Dnt  In  their  prepcwiwed 
ftmciea,  and  not  to  be  removed  without  some  pains.  And,  to  let  yon  see  bow 
lasting  MghtTul  images  are,  that  take  place  in  the  mind  early,  I  shall  here  tdlyoa 
a  pretty  tMaarkable,  buttnteitoiy:  there  was  in  a  town  in  the  weal;*  man  of  a 
disturbed  brain,  whom  the  boys  used  to  tease,  when  became  in  their  way;  this 
fellow  one  d^,  le^g  in  the  street  one  of  those  Isda  that  used  to  vex  him, 
stepped  into  a  cotler's  sb<^  he  was  near,  and  there  s^ng  on  a  naked  awoid, 
nade  after  the  boy,  who  se^ng  him  coming  so  armed,  betook  himself  to  bii 
bet,  and  ran  for  his  lile,  and  by  good  lodi  had  strength  and  beels  eoou^  to 
reach  his  father's  hoiuc^  before  tbe  madman  could  get  up  to  hhn :  the  door  ma 
only  latded;  and  when  he  bad  the  latch  In  his  hand,  be  tamed  about  his  head 
to  see  bow  near  his  pniaoer  was,  who  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  pordi,  with 
his  sword  op  ready  to  strike;  sad  be  hadjoat  time  to  get  in  and  dap  to  tbe 
door  to  avoid  the  blow,  which,  though  his  body  escaped,  his  mind  did  not.  Tbm 
fH^ltening  idea  made  so  deep  an  imprcMlon  there,  that  it  lasted  many  yeaia, 
If  not  aU  bia  Uib  after ;  tbr  telling  this  story  when  he  wns  a  man,  be  said,  that 
after  that  time  till  then,  he  never  went  in  at  that  door,  (that  he  conM  reniemberj 
at  any  tine,  without  looking  back,  whatever  boainen  he  had  In  his  head,  or 
bow  little  soever,  before  he  came  thither,  be  thought  of  this  madman. 

If  children  were  let  alone,  tbey  would  be  no  more  aftaid  In  the  dark  than  hi 
broad  annahlne;  they  would  in  their  tumi  as  much  welcome  the  one  for  eleei^ 
as  the  other  lo  play  in :  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  to  them,  by  any 
dlacourse,  of  more  danger,  or  teiribie  things  in  tbe  one  than  the  other.  Bat,  if 
the  folly  of  any  one  about  them  should  do  tbem  thia  bann,  and  make  them 
think  there  is  any  dUf^noe  between  being  in  the  dark  and  winking,  you  nnnt 
get  it  out  of  tbdr  minds  as  soon  aa you  can;  and  let  them  knoir,  that  Ood,  who 
made  all  things  good  fbr  them,  made  the  night,  that  they  might  sleep  the  better 
and  quieter,-  and  that  thay  being  under  his  prolecUon,  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
dark  to  burt  them.  What  Is  to  be  known  mora  of  Qod  and  good  ipliita,  is  to  be 
deferred  till  tbe  time  wa  shall  bereafter  mecUon ;  and  of  evil  spiriti,  it  will  be 
well  if  you  can  keep  him  ftvm  wrong  fancies  about  them,  till  he  Is  ripe  for  that 
•OTt  of  knowledge. 

TRUTA.     QOtnHIATU  HI. 

IIB.  Having  laid  the  fbundatlona  of  virtue  In  a  true  notion  et  a  Ood,  sodi  as 

4te  creed  wisely  teaches,  as  ihr  aa  bla  age  la  capable,  and  l^accnstgminghlm  to 
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pr^  to  him ;  the  next  thing  to  be  taken  ch«  (rf|  Is  to  keep  bim  ex«otl;  to 
HwMiig  of  trntli,  and  by  >1I  the  yrnj»  imagiiub^a  iDolinliiK  liim  to  be  good* 
natored.  Let  him  know,  th«t  twenlj  faults  ue  looner  to  be  fbrgiTm  than  the 
■tninlngof  tmlh,  to  cover  anj  one  bj  an  excoM:  and  to  t«ach  Mm  betimea  to 
lore  and  bo  gMid-natqred  to  otbera,  is  to  lay  earlj  the  true  fcundalioQ  of  an 
hODMt  man;  alllqjiMtke  gaatnUj  aptiugiag  fivm  too  great  lore  oC  oondvet, 
'   and  too  litUe  of  othen. 

Utia  ii  all  I  ahall  say  of  Ihia  matter.  In  general,  and  Is  enoogh  for  Ujing  the 
fint  IbnudaUons  of  virtue  In  a  omid.  jU  he  growa  up,  tlu  tendencj  of  his  iiat> 
nnl  indinatioa  must  be  obaerved ;  which,  aa  it  Inclinea  him,  more  than  ia  con- 
TeniMit,  Ml  one  or  tbe  other  side,  from  the  right  path  of  TirtiK^  ought  to  have 
pn^ertemediea  applied;  for  few  of  Adam'a  duldrenareso  hqipy  aa  not  to  be 
bom  with  some  bias  in  tb^  natural  temper,  vhioh  it  is  the  buslneas  of  ednca- 
tloD  either  to  take  oC^  or  counterbalance ;  but  to  enter  Into  particulars  of  this, 
would  be  boTood  the  dc^n  of  this  abort  tieatiae  of  edooatlon.  I  btend  not  a 
diaooarse  of  all  the  Tirtues  and  vices,  and  liow  eadi  virtne  ts  to  be  attained, 
and  vfer;  particolar  flee  hj  its  peculiar  remediea  cured;  tboi^h  I  have  men- 
tioDed  soma  of  the  moat  crdinaiy  bulla,  and  the  wajv  to  be  naed  In  owreotuig 


13^  'Wl«lom  I  take,  in  the  pcqmlar  acceptation,  for  a  man's  managing  bis 
bnsineas  ably,  and  with  foresight,  la  this  wra'ld.  This  ia  Vbe  product  of  a  good 
•ataral  temper,  ap|dica^on  of  mind  and  experience  together,  and  so  above  tbe 
N»d)  of  dtildren.  The  greateet  thing  that  in  them  can  be  done  towards  i^  is 
to  hinder  then^  as  mtich  aa  may  b«^  from  being  canning;  whidi  being  tbe  ape 
of  wtsdcm^  is  the  most  distant  from  it  that  can  be;  and,  as  an  ape,  for  tbeUks- 
nen  it  baa  to  a  man,  wanting  what  reall/  should  make  him  so,  Is  by  so  much 
the  uglier ;  cunning  Is  only  the  want  of  understanding ;  which,  because  it  can 
not  compass  its  ends  by  cUreot  ways,  would  do  it  by  a  trick  and  draumvention ; 
and  the  mischief  of  it  ia,  a' cunning  trick  helps  but  once,  but  binders  ever  after. 
No  oovn'  was  ever  made  either  so  big,  or  so  &aa,  aa  to  bide  itselC  Nobody 
was  ever  so  conning,  aa  to  conceal  their  being  so :  and  when  they  are  once 
Aaoovend,  every  body  is  shy,  every  body  dlstnurtflil  of  crafty  men ;  and  all  tbe 
world  brwatdlyjcdn to  oppoee  and  deftat  them;  whilst  tbe  open,  lair,  wiae  man 
has  eveiy  body  to  make  way  Ibr  him,  and  goea  directly  to  his  boainess.  To  aeons-  - 
torn  a  child  to  have  tnienatlDnsofthings,aodnottobesaUsBed  till  be bas  them; 
to  raise  bis  mind  to  great  and  worthy  thoughts ;  and  to  keep  lum  at  a  distance 
fioa  fiJaehood,  and  cunning,  whidi  has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  falaebood  In 
it;  la  tbe  Attest  preparation  of  a  child  fbrwiadom.  Thereat,  wblcbia  toba 
learned  fhim  time,  experience,  and  obaerraUon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  men, 
titeir  tempera  and  deslgna,  ia  not  to  be  expected  in  tbe  ignorance  and  Inadvert- 
ency of  childhood,  or  tbe  incondderala  beat  and  unweaiineaa  of  youth:  all  that 
can  be  done  towarda  it,  daring  this  unripe  aga,  is,  aa  I  have  s^  to  aocuatom 
them  to  truth  and  rincerl^;  to  a  sobmiadon  to  reaaoni  and,  aa  much  as  nuy 
bc^  to  reflection  on  thmr  own  actiona. 


US.  Tbe  next  good  qu^ty  bdonging  to  a  gentleman,  Is  good-tffeedhif. 
nun.aietwo  acffta  of  ill-breeding;  the  one  a  ahee[nsh  basbfblneasi  aod.tha 
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ottor,  k  whbwuiriBg  iMgltgeBM  and  ffi««^ieet  in  ow  earriage;  both  vUcA 
■re  tirOUti,  by  dnlf  obMrrloc  fliii  ooa  ndi^  Hot  to  Olift  Mianly  of  owwhi^ 
Wd  not  to  tbiak  maulj  of  otben. 

Ita.  The  Int  put  oT  this  ral*  mart  not  be  vndwitoad  in  opporiikn  to 
hwnilit^,  bat  to  unmnoe.  W«  ongfat  not  to  think  ■□  wiO  of  oarmivtt,  m  to 
Maud  npoo  our  own  Tiloe;  and  uninw  to  oararirea  •  prcAnoos  befcra  otkec^ 
b«o*iw»  of  any  adrantaga  we  may  imagine  we  tiave  ont  tbtm;  but  uiodiMij 
to  take  what  ia  oflhred,  when  It  ia  oar  due.  Bat  yet  we  ongfat  to  think  ao  weJI 
of  omaetrea,  aa  to  petonn  those  actkxia  whiefa  a»  inewalient  on,  and  ezpecCad 
of  na,  irithont  diacowipoanpe  or  disorder,  In  whoae  prwenoe  aoerer  weaa,  kagpiag 
Okat  reapact  and  diatance  wUdi  la  doe  to  erery  odo'b  tank  and  quality,  neta 
k  often  In  people^  cspedall;  diUdren,  a  downiah  ahamebcednea  belbra  itru- 
gna,  or  tboas  abore  them ;  tbey  are  oooltnukled  in  tfaeir  thongfata,  word^  and 
looka,  and  lo  kMe  themaelrea  in  that  confbaion,  aa  not  to  be  aide  to  do  any 
thing,  or  at  least  not  to  do  It  with  that  freedom  and  graoefUnea  wtiidi  pleaaa^ 
and  nalna  them  aoceptaUe.  Tbe  only  core  fiir  thia,  aa  Ibr  any  other  miacar 
riage,  ia  by  nn  to  Introdnce  tbe  ooDttaty  habtt  Bat  «inc«  wa  can  not  acenatom 
•wraelTea  to  courarae  with  atiangera,  and  penona  of  quality,  without  being  in 
their  company,  nothing  can  core  this  pail  of  Ul-braeding  but  cbaoge  and  TRietr 
of  company,  and  that  of  penona  abore  ua. 

1S1.  Aa  ttM  bafore-mentlcAed  oooristi  in  too  great  a  conoem  how  to  b^Mve 
ooraelrea  towaida  otben,  ao  tlie  other  part  of  iU-breedli^  liea  in  the  appeaianca 
of  too  Httle  care  of  pleaaing  or  diowing  reapect  to  thoae  we  have  to  do  with. 
To  avoid  thia  theae  two  things  ara  requitils ;  firat,  a  diipoaition  of  Um  mind  not 
to  oiTend  others;  and  aeoondly,  tlie  ntoat  acceptable  and  agtveaUe  way  c^  ez- 
pNariog  that  diapoaltion.  From  the  one,  men  are  called  ciTil ;  from  Oie  other, 
well-btbloned.  The  latter  of  these  ia  that  decency  and  graceftalneas  of  looks, 
Toioe,  words,  motiona,  geaturei,  and  of  all  tbe  whole  ontvard  demeanu',  wliich 
takes  in  company,  and  makes  thoae  with  whom  we  may  conrerae  easy  and  wtfl 
pleased.  Thia  ii,  aa  it  wer«^  tbe  laagnage  whereby  tliat  internal  cirili^  of  the 
miod  la  expreiaed ;  wfaidi,  aa  other  languages  are,  being  veir  axtdb  goremed 
\)j  tbe  bahion  and  ooatom  of  ereiy  comitry,  moat  in  the  rales  and  praetleo  of 
1^  be  learned  ditHly  from  observatioa,  and  tbe  carriage  of  thoee  who  are  allowed 
to  be  exactly  well-bred.  The  other  par%  which  lies  deeper  than  the  ontaid^  is 
ttiat  general  good-will  and  regard  for  all  people^  which  makca  any  one  have  a 
oare  not  to  show.  In  hit  carriage,  any  contetopt,  disrespect  or  neglect  of  tiiem ; 
bnt  to  express,  aooor^g  to  the  bahion  and  way  of  that  couDtiy,  a  reepeot  and 
value  for  them,  according  to  their  rank  and  condiBon.  It  ia  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  that  abowa  itself  in  the  carriage,  whereby  a  man  avoids  nuldng  any  one 
nneaay  in  conToraatioQ. 

I  shall  take  DOtlee  of  fimr  qnalilies,  that  are  moatdireotly  oppotite  tolhia  first 
■nd  noat  taking  of  aH  the  social  virtuea.  And  ttom  some  one  of  these  Ibtir,  it 
ii^  that  inciTill^  commonly  baa  its  rise.  I  siiall  est  them  down,  that  dtHdnn 
mi^  be  preeerved  or  recorered  tnta  their  HI  influence. 


1.  The  first  is  a  natural  roogfaneas,  whidi  makes  a  man  nDoomplalaant  to 
otheia,  so  that  he  has  no  delbrence  for  their  ludinatioua,  tempers,  or  cotiditiana. 
It  ia  the  aure  badge  a(a(lowu,nattomind  what  {deaaea  or  dlqj<aaeatbc«a  beta 
With;  and  yet  one  may  often  find  a  man.  In  Ashioaabla  dothei^  give  sn,^!^ 
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braodvd  awing  to  Ui  ownhnaMr,  M)dtattrlttoJaideor«fiRwiav«MtlMl 
Hands  in  it*  wa/,  wi^  a  pmlKt  iniUhimKj  bow  ttwj  tak»  it.  Iliia  t«  a  bn^ 
talltjrtbat  •W7  0MnM*Dd*bbon,atidDObcidjcaiibaMi7  with:  andthart- 
for»  tbia  flnda  no  {daoe  In  any  one,  wbo  would  1m  tlioBflit  to  bar*  tha  laait 
tfaMton  of  good-braediiig,  Kw  Iba  Tcty  and  and  boainBai  of  good-breadisg  ii 
to  ai9|ila  the  natval  rtUDtM^  and  ao  aonan  amt'a  tempai^  that  tbey  Bwj  booi 
to  a  oomtdianoa^  and  aooommodate  thamadraa  t«  tboaa  titer  hara  to  do  with. 


3.  Contampt,  iw  want  Ot  dot  raapao^  diaooraied  ritber  in  kwk^  word^  vi 
geatona:  tUa,  tma  wlionttoatar  it  com«^  Wiaga  alwi^a  iiiiaadiiiMi  with  ft| 
fcr  nobodjr  oaa  oonUBtadly  bear  btlng  lighted. 


S.  CeDaorioDBuM,  and  flndhig  bvlt  with  etb«»,  bu«diNOt  oiiporithnta 
eiTiUt]'.  lien,  iritaterer  tbej  an^  «r  are  not  guU^  at,  would  not  hare  theii 
bnlta  di^ilajed,  and  aet  (d  ofran  Tiew  aod  bnad  daylight,  betoe  th*(r  own,  or 
otber  paople't  ejree.  Blemiabaa  aOxed  to  an^  one,  alwaya  eairj  ahama  with 
tliem :  and  the  diaooTnj,  or  eTen  bare  imputation  of  anj  defect,  ii  not  bonw 
without  BOOM  uneaeineai.  BafUny  i«  tbe  moat  reflned  way  of  eipoiinf  tha 
&a]la  of  othan;  Iki^  baoanae  ft  la  mu^hr  dono  with  wit  and  good  langoaga^ 
and  girea  ealertalBroent  to  the  oompaay,  peeple  are  led  IdB>  a  inUaket  aai^ 
where  it  keepa  within  bir  bonnda,  there  ia  no  incMUt;  in  it:  and  ao  tha  pleai- 
anti7  of  tliia  sort  c^  oonvenalion  <Aen  Introdooea  it  aaMOgst  peo[4t  of  ttM  bet^ 
ter  tank;  and  audi  talken  are  laTorablr  beard,  and  gowrallj  applaoded  hj  tha 
laogbteiof  the  bj-atandeia  on  tlieirnde:  lint  the;  oogU  tooMaider,  Ihaklha 
eatertainment  of  the  reat  of  the  company  ii  at  tbe  cost  of  (iiat  one^  who  Ii  sat 
oat  in  tbdr  borieaque  oolora,  wlio,  therefore,  ts  not  without  u 
the  ant^eot,  lor  which  he  ii  rallied,  be  really  in  itaetf  m 
Sir  then  tbe  pleasant  hnagea  and  repreMntationi  which  make  the  iaillei7,' carry- 
ing praiae  ai  well  m  apart  with  them,  the  rallied  person  also  flnda  hta  tooovBt, 
and  takes  part  in  tha  diversion,  fiu^  tiecsuse  tbe  nice  managemant  of  M 
nice  and  tiiUiah  a  boalDC^  wherein  a  little  slip  maj  spoil  all,  to  not  ent;f 
body's  talent,  I  think  thoae^  wfaowonldsecnretbemaelTealhioiproToldDgatber^ 
eapedally  all  young  people,  should  carafuDy  abstain  th)in  raillery;  whitdi,  by 
a  mall  mistake,  or  any  wrong  tarn,  may  leare  upon  the  mind  of  tboacs  wbo 
■remade  uneasy  by  it,  the  lasting  memiBy  of  lutTtng  been  ptqoMitly,  tbcragh 
wittily,  taunted  for  something  ceosorable  in  tliem. 

ooir^uHoncix. 
Beatdea  rafHery,  ooobadiotfain  la  a  kind  of  oenibrloaneas,  wbere-in  lU<breed> 
h^  often  shows  itseIC  Complalaanoe  doea  not  raqnire  that  we  should  alwayn 
admit  all  the  reaaonings  or  relatiMU  that  the  oompaoy  is  entertained  with;  no^ 
nor  silently  let  pass  all  that  is  Tented  In  our  beating.  Tbe  opporing  tlw  oirin- 
kMi^  and  reeUl^ing  tbe  mlatak«a  of  olbeta,  is  what  tniUi  and  ohari^  acsnetiinaa 
require  of  tsm,  and  driil^  does  not  oppoac^  if  It  be  dona  witti  dne  canUon  and 
care  of  dreumstencea.  But  there  are  aome  peo]^  0»t  one  may  obaerre  paa> 
■eased,  as  it  were,  with  the  spirH  of  oonlradidion,  that  steadily,  and  wilboat 
regard  to  right  or  wrong,  o^^xne  aome  one,  or  perbi^M  every  ooe  of  tbe  oom* 
pwiy,wbalerer  they  lay.    TUalssoTisibleandoutntgeoniB  way  of  eatinrins,  L 


(hM  Dobodj  ou  amrid  Uibkliiy  hlmaeir  injwvd  bj'  It  All  opporiUon  to  iriwt 
■doUmt  idu  baa  Hid,  li  n  apt  to  be  ■uspeoled  of  eumniatmiam,  and  ia  ao  ael- 
dom  reoaired  withoot  abma  aott  of  huuiliatioii,  that  It  ongbt  to  be  mad*  io  tba 
gwtleet  maiiDer,  aad  acAeat  wordi  twi  ba  Ibniul;  and  and)  aa,  with  the  vbda 
deportUMit,  maj  ezpreaa  no  fcrwaidneaa  to  coatradlet  All  maiii  of  mptot 
and  good-irlU  onfbt  to  aeoomiiaar  It,  that  whilat  we  giia  the  aignnunl^  wa 
mV  not  loae  the  eataon  oT  thoae  that  bear  na. 


4.  CapUoomaM  ia  another  fault  oppoaite  to  cdTili^,  not  odI;  became  !t  often 
ftoduMa  miabeaKning  and  prorokiog  sxpreeatona  and  cairiage,  but  becauaa  it 
U  a  tadt  acciuatioit  and  reproach  oT  aome  inciTilitj,  takm  notice  of  in  thcae 
whoiD  wo  are  angij  with.  Sncb  a  aua[«cian,  or  intimation,  can  not  be  boine 
bj  an;  one  without  naeadneaa.  Beaidei,  one  vgej  bodj  diaoompoesa  tha 
whirieconpanj,  and  the  harmooj  oeaaea  upon  anj  audi  jarring. 

nie  bappiseai,  that  all  menaoate«dil;punuetCOQai8tiiigiitpleaaiira,itiiea7 
to  aee  whj  tha  dril  are  more  arcoeptable  than  the  oaefuL  The  ability,  noceritj, 
and  good  intenlion,  of  ■  toan  of  weight  and  vorth,  or  a  real  friend,  atJdom 
atone  lor  the  nneavneai,  that  ia  prodaoed  by  hia  grave  and  aolid  repraaentationB. 
Power  and  richea,  nay  virtDo  Itael^  are  valued  only  aa  conducing  to  our  htpp.- 
naai;  and,  therefore,  be  reconunenda  himBslf  ill  to  another  aa  aiming  at  hia 
hapiHneaa,  who^  in  the  auricca  he  doea  him,  makea  him  uneasy  in  the  manntf 
of  dtnng  them.  He  that  knowa  bow  to  make  tboae  he  cooTeraea  with  «aay, 
wiUiont  debaiiDB  himaelf  to  low  and  eerrile  flatteiy,  baa  fiMind  the  true  art  of 
living  in  the  worid,  and  b^g  both  welcome  and  valued  every  where.  Civility 
therefore,  la  what,  in  the  flrtt  pUoe,  ohonld  with  great  care  be  made  babitoal 
to  dtlldien  and  yoong  people. 


I3B.  There  ia  another  Ihull  in  good  maonen,  and  that  ia,  excea*  of  ceremony 
and  an  obatinate  peraiiting  to  f<Kce  opou  another  whet  ia  not  hia  du«,  and  what 
be  can  not  take  without  folly  or  Bbame.  Thia  aeema  rather  a  deaign  to  expose, 
than  oblige;  or,  at  leaa^  looka  like  a  conteat  for  maatety;  and,  at  bea^  ia  but 
tmabUaome,  and  aocanbenopart  ofgood-breoUDg,  whidi  has  do  other  use  or 
end,  but  to  make  pec^ile  eaay  end  aatisfled  In  Iheir  converaation  with  ua.  Thia 
la  a  fault  few  young  people  are  apt  to  fall  into;  bnt  yet,  If  they  are  ever  guilty 
of  it,  or  are  aospected  to  incline  that  nay,  they  ihould  be  toldof  it^andwaiped 
of  thia  miataken  dvility.  The  thing  tbsy  ahculd  endeavor  and  aim  at  in  con- 
veraation, ahould  be  to  ahow  respect,  esteem,  and  good-will,  by  paying  to  ereir 
one  that  common  ceremony  and  regard,  which  is  in  <avili^  dae  to  them.  To 
do  thi^  without  a  aoitdcioa  6f  flattery,  dissimulation,  or  meannaai^  ia  a  great 
skill,  whidi  good  aenae,  maon,  and  good  company,  can  only  teach;  bnt  ia  of  so 
much  use  in  civil  life,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  Kudying. 

139.  Thoa^  the  managli^  ouraelves  well  in  thia  port  of  our  behavior  baa 
the  name  of  good-breeding,  aa  if  peculiarly  the  eSM  of  education;  yel^  as  I 
have  said,  young  <Mdren  shouM  not  be  mudi  perplexed  about  it;  I  mean, 
about  putting  off  their  hati,  and  making  legs  uMi^sbly.  Teach  them  humililr, 
and  to  be  good-natured,  if  jaa  oaa,  and  tUs  sort  d  manners  will  not  be  want- 
ing; being  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  cai«  not  to  ahow  any  slighting,  or  contempt 
of  any  i»m  ia  oonversaUon.    What  are  the  moat  aUowed  and  esteemed  ways  of 


taipnmSagJUa,  m  ium  above  obiemd.  It  la  m  peotillv  tad  dUtamt,  ia 
wfanlooUDlriea  of  the  world,  u  tlMir  luigiugM;  wd,  tlienfaiet  If  tt  betlghtljr 
Mnridend,  rulea  and  dlaoonraM,  made  to  chOdraD  abtnt  it,  an  aa  wetaw  aod 
bpcrtiMat,  •■  it  would  bo^  now  and  then,  to  give  a  role  or  two  of  the  SpanUh 
tongue,  to  me  that  coavenee  onlj  with  EogliahmBiL'  Be  ae  buqr  aiTon^aMe 
widi  diaooaiaeaof  oiTiU^  tOToarsoii;  mofa  aa  la  ttla  oompanT,  mdi  will  be  hit 
BtnnaM  A.  plownian  of  joaz  nnghbiHliood,  that  haa  oevar  bean  oot  of  Ui 
paiUi,  read  what  lectima  70a  plean  to  him,  will  be  aa  aoon  In  bla  languagts  *■ 
his  carnage,  a  courtier;  that  ii,  in  neither  will  be  more  polite,  thao  thoee  bo 
tUM  toeonTMM  with:  and,  thenfbrc^  of  thlanooUier  carecui  be  taken,  tnibe 
be  of  an  age  to  bare  a  tntor  pot  to  him,  who  mnat  not  hil  to  ba  a  well-bmd 
nan.  And,  In  good  earnest,  if  I  were  to  epeak  toy  mind  beelj,  ao  children  do 
nothing  out  of  obstinacy,  prid^  and  ill-uature,  tt  la  no  great  matter  how  tbef 
put  off  their  hata,  or  make  legi.  If  jou  can  teddi  them  to  lore  and  reapeet 
other  people,  tbej  will,  aa  their  age  reqnirea  it,  Snd  wayi  to  ezpreea  it  accept*- 
blj  to  every  one,  acocoding  to  the  laituons  they  have  been  uaed  to:  and  aa  to 
Aeir  notl(Hui,  and  carriage  of  their  bodlea,  a  daodng-maater,  aa  iMa  been  aiUd, 
when  it  fa  fl^  wiU  teach  tbem  what  ig  most  becoming.  In  the  mean  thne,  wlien 
tbey  are  yoong,  peot^eezpect  not  that  diildmiaboald  be  OTer-mlndlbl  of  these 
ceremonies ;  careleemeM  ia  ^owed  to  that  age,  and  become*  them  aa  well  ai 
compliments  do  grown  people :  or,  >t  least,  If  some  very  nice  people  will  think 
it  a  bolt,  lamaiireit  is  a  bolt  that  ahoold  be  overlooked,  and  left  to  tim^  a  tDtiff, 
and  conversation,  to  cnra:  and,  therefbre,  I  tUnk  it  not  worth  your  vbUe  to 
have  your  aon,  (aa  I  often  see  diildren  are,)  molested  or  chid  abont  it;  but 
where  there  is  pride,  or  Hi-nature,  appearing  in  hia  caniags,  there  he  must  be 
penoaded,  m'  shamed  out  of  it  , 

jMTUtBUi^nov* 
Tbou^  duldren  when  little,  should  not  be  modi  perplexed  with  rules  and 
OMWnomoDa  parte  of  Irroeding;  jet  tboK  la  a  sort  of  unmanneriioesa  very  apt 
to  grow  up  with  yonng  people,  IT  not  early  restrained;  and  that  is  a  Ibrward- 
neas  to  intarrnpt  others  that  are  Bpeaklng^  and  to  stop  diem  with  some  contra* 
dhitlon.  Whether  the  custom  of  disputing,  and  the  reputation  of  partly  and 
learning  uaoally  given  to  it,  as  IT  it  were  the  CMtly  atandaid  and  evidence  of 
knowledge,  make  young  men  so  fbrward  to  watch  occasions  to  oonect  otheni  in 
ttirir  diaooiitae,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportuni^  of  showing  their  talents;  ao  it 
ia,  that  I  have  fbund  adwlara  most  blamed  in  tliia  p(^t  There  can  not  be  a 
greater  radeneas,  than  to  interrupt  another  fn  the  cnmnt  of  liis  discouna;  Ihr, 
if  there  bo  not  impertlDent  fcQy  in  answering  a  man  before  we  know  what  ho 
will  say,  yet  it  b  a  plain  dedaration,  that  we  are  weaiy  to  hear  bim  talk  any 
longer,  and  have  a  disesteem  of  wliat  be  aays;  which  we,  judging  not  St  to 
entertain  the  company,  desire  them  to  f^ve  an^eoce  to  us,  wbo  have  something 
to  inodnee  worth  their  attention.  I^iis  shows  a  vety  great  dlveepect,  and  can 
not  bat  be  offensive ;  and  yet,  this  Ia  what  almoat  all  interruption  constantly 
carrios  with  it  To  wblcfa,  if  there  be  added,  a*  is  usual,  a  correcting  of  any 
mistake,  or  a  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said.  It  U  a  mark  of  yet  greater 
jMo  and  aelf-oonceitedneas,  when  we  thus  Intrude  ourselves  for  tMohen,  and 
<t  another  right  in  hia  stoty,  or  show  tlie  mistakea  of 
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I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  think  there  should  be  no  diflbranoe  of  oidi 


id<wy,'.^l^' 


■vM  tet  H*  to  b«  ^rii 
kr  ingMtaw  aa^mr,  Khen  lfa>  HgU  ia  to  b*  gut  *«■  tb»  Offo^>  ■rRatap 
«f  vwB  of  pwtt,  riwwias  the  diftnnt  ikka  ct  thlBRi,  ud  tfaor  TKiMi  i^nli 
Hd  prababiUtiM^  fronM  b*  qotta  hwt,  If  emy  obb  vm  Dblg^  to  aMWt  to^ 
•Di  i^  altar  the  Int  fttkat.  It  ia  Mt  tha  <nmiiig  ooah  iIImbiI  ftiM  anAM- 
ttat  I  apaak  i«ate«t,  b«  Hw  mMMr  oT  doii«  ft  TanB?  nm  ritodd  b* 
taught  Mt  la  ba  brwaidto  lirtarpaaa  thair  ofinka^  anlaai  a^ed,  or  wb« 
«ttun  ha*«  doM^  andandkot;  aitd  tbeBooIrbr  v»7«f  inqi^,  aot  Isakiw- 
thai.  Tbe  poaitlre  aawiting,  and  ttto  m^tatatkl  ab;  itaonld  ba  amUad;  nd 
lAm  a  gaoaral  panaa  of  tbe  vhola  ooopaaf  aflbrda  an  qyuttuai^,  tfarj  ai^ 
nodeall7  pat  in  tbdr  quaatkn  a*  kancta. 

IHiii  becoming  decencj  will  not  dond  tfaatr  parH  nor  weakan  tlie  •UijugQi  tf 
their  raaaon;  bat  baqiaak  tbe  mon  &T«t«ble  aMoBtkni, and  giT««hattti^*Br 
thegrMtwadrantagd  Anillaigunient|Crortbi«iyobatrTatfcip,BiBilafc»rfBBad, 
vfth  ao«M  oiril  pn&oe  of  ddbreoce  and  reapect  to  tbe  opbdona  at  attaa,  -wil 
{■WMre  Ibea  OMre  cndit  and  eateem,  than  the  Aaipeat  irtt,  or  protonude^ 
wdtuot,  wUkaiongh,  fataolen^  and  noiajinanageinaiit;  whkb  alnTa  rinda 
tba  beam^  and  laaTaa  u  fU  opinku  of  tbe  man,  Uunmh  ba  gat  Iba  bettir  of  it 
hithewKOBeiit. 

Thia,  theralor^  iboold  ba  aaiMOj  vatobed  In  foong  people^  rtofqwd  la  tha 
beginning,  and  tba  OMitnrj  baUt  inlrodiiaed  in  alt  tbsr  conTataatMO!  asdOa 
lather,  baeanae  forwanbaa  to  talk,  B«qoent  intannpttooa  in  tigabig;  aad  load 
wran^ing,  are  too  oltep  obeerrabte  amongat  grown  peoplat  erwi  of  ranh  amaigat 
na.  The.Induuia,  whom  we  cdl  barberooa,  obaerre  mocli  mora  decotcj  and 
dtili^  in  tb^  lUsoonnea  aad  CMirenatioii,  givEiiK  one  another  a  Uz  shot 
bearing,  till  thtj  have  qoite  inme;  and  then  anawaring  tbem  calmly,  and  widi- 
oat  niriae  or  paaaion.  And  If  it  be  not  ao  in  tiiia  drilixed  put  of  the  w«a1^ 
wa  muat  Impute  it  to  a  neglect  in  edncatiou,  whidi  Ima  not  7M  letinnad  dda 
andent  piece  of  barbail^  anongat  ns.  Waa  it  not,  tUnk  foo,  an  entartafadBK 
^ectade^  to  aee  twol>dieairfqaalit7  accidentally aaatadoD  Hie  oppodte  aidaaaf 
a  nxim,  tat  roimd  with  OMnpany,  &1I  into  a  diapot*^  and  grow  ao  e^ir  !■  t^ 
thaA  in  tbe  beat  of  their  conboreray,  ed^ng  by  degteea  Ihtir  daira  ftfwar^ 
they  were  In  a  littls  lima  got  up  doae  to  one  anotberin  tbe  middle  of  tba  matt; 
where  they  fcr  a  good  wbllt  managed  tba  dSipata  ■■  llHnly  aa  two  gam»«oda 
in  the  pit,  witboot  minding  or  taking  tey  noUce  of  the  drde^  wfakb  oodd  not 
aBtbe  whDelbrbearKnlling?  nili  I  waa  toldbyapeiaon  of  ipiaU^,  irtm  wia 
pnaent  at  tbe  combat,  and  did  not  omit  to  reflect  upon  the  indeoancig^  that 
wannth In  diapute  often  nina  people  into;  wfaldi,  rince  cnatont  makea  taoAa- 
qnen^  education  ahonld  take  tbe  more  care  o£  nMre  la  nobody  but  coodMaaa 
tbia  In  otber^  thoogfa  they  overtook  it  in  Uwrnselrea:  aad  many  iriio  an  aens- 
Ue  of  it  in  themaelTea^  and  reeolre  agiinit  i^eannotget  ridofanDl  ooatoi^ 
lAidi  na^act  in  thtir  adooatkm  baa  aoflbred  to  aettla  Into  an  habit 


lU.  What  haa  been  ahore  laid  oonoeroing  company,  would,  paib^n  ^  " 
wen  well  reflected  on,  giro  na  a  larger  proapec^  and  let  na  aee  bow  mnob  &r- 
thef  iu  inflnenoe  readies.     It  la  not  the  modea  of  dvlli^  liaae,  that  an 
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tmpliBtad  by  eonwfMtton;  the  tinatnra  of  companr  dnkB  deeper  than  tiie 
oaMdo;  aadpoi^If,  if  fttnieeatimate  wenmadeof  tlieiiiorBlit7HidTe1igioiia 
DrtbeiroiM,weifaotildflnd,  that  the  brgceUer  put  of  mankind  receiTed  em 
tbooe  ^tiii^oos  '"^  cwemoiuee  tk^  would  die  Gv,  rather  ftun  tb«  laabioiM  of 
tbeir  oonntiies,  Mid  the  oonitant  pnetice  of  thoee  about  tfaeoi,  than  from  anj 
DoOTioticMi  of  their  naaoni,  I  mention  thii  onjy  to  let  70a  lee  of  what  moment 
I  think  companj  ia  to  your  eon  in  all  the  porta  of  hie  liTa^  and,  therefore,  how 
■BOoh  Uiat  one  paA  la  to  be  weighed  and  pntTided  fiir,  it  being  of  gnater  fbraa 
to  work  opon  him  than  all  jron  can  do  bealdea. 
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XL   JOHN  OREEN  AND  THE  FBEB  PUBLIC  LIBKABT, 


JoBK  Ghux,  M.  D.,  the  fonnder  of  the  Public  Libraiy  in  hi* 
native  town,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mawachasetts,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1784.  Hit  fkther  was  a  phjiician  of  much  eminence  in  that 
Mction  of  the  State,  and  gave  his  son,  the  beat  education  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  day  afforded.  He  entered  Brown  tJnivereity 
in  1800,  and  graduated  in  course  in  1804 — not  so  Temarlcable  for 
echokrship  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  mathematics,  as 
for  his  love  of  English  literature,  and  a  fondness  for  the  reading  and 
possesMon  of  books.  While  in  college  he  laid  the  foundation  of  bia 
private  library  in  the  purchase  of  Chambers'  Cyclopedia,  in  three 
folio  volumes,  which  caused  his  father  to  remark---"  His  son  waa 
going  pretty  largely  into  hooka."  In  1808,  he  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional practice  in  Worcester,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  family 
for  three  generations,  and  sustuning  the  repatation  which  had  at- 
tached to  hb  name  by  an  unusually  prosperous  career  until  1850, 
when  he  retired  from  practice  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  received 
from  Harvard  College  an  honorary  medical  diploma,  was  Conncilor 
and  Censor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Councilor  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  President  of  the  Worcester  District 
Medical  Society,  and  in  1 854,  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
United  States  Medical  Association.  True  to  his  ^preciat^on  of 
books,  wherein  the  experience  of  the  past  is  treasured  np  for  the  in- 
Btmction  of  the  present,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient 
friends  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Library,  which  grew  np 
in  his  connectjon  with  it  to  3000  volumes.  Back  posubly  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Cyclopedia  in  his  college  days,  may  be  traced  tJie 
germs  of  a  purpose  to  fonnd  a  public  libraiy — certain  it  is,  £hat  the 
act  did  not  finally  grow  out  of  the  necessity  of  finding  more  room 
for  a  collection  which  bad  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  an  or^  , 
dinary  dwelling-house.  Long  before  he  had  announced  his  plan  to 
the  public,  he  made  purchases  as  opportunity  offered  on  a  well 
digested  plan,  so  that  his  collection  gradually  developed  itself  in 
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■neb  proportions,  that  he  wu  satisfied  to  open  iU  treuorei  to  the 
pnblio  in  his  lifetime. 

In  16S6,  Dr.  Green  placed  his  large  miacellanooaa  librsiy  of  about 
fire  thoound  volumes,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and 
library  Association,*  to  be  used  as  a  consulting  and  reference 
library  fbr  a  term  of  not  lew  than  five  years.  As  this  period  was 
about  to  expire,  Dr,  Oreen  in  November,  165B,  made  knovo  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Lyceum  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  hfs  desire  to 
endow  a  public  library,  by  the  donation  of  these  volumes  with  ad- 
ditions, to  the  city  of  Worcester, '"in  trust  for  the  free  use  ot  the 
citizens  and  public  forever  as  a  library  of  coneoltatiou  and  refer- 
ence." The  directors  and  members  of  the  Lyceum  and  Association 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  and  signified  to  the  mayor  their 
deure  to  transfer  to  the  city  their  library  as  the  foundation  of  a  cii^ 
culating  library,  "  provided  suitable  arrangements  and  appropriations 
are  made  for  its  reception." 

On  the  Sth  of  December,  1869,  the  mayor  coramnnicatcd  to  the 
City  Conneil  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Green,  and  the  Worcester  Lyceum 
and  library  Association,  whereon  resolutions  were  passed — recog- 
nizing "the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  mi^itude  of  the 
proposed  gifts,"  and  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education  to 
consider  and  report  the  action  necessary  in  the  premises. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1859,  Dr.  Green  executed  a  deed  of 
giii  to  tiie  city  of  Worcester  in  its  corporate  capacity,  by  which 
the  library  owned  by  him  and  in  possession  of  the  "  Worcester 
Lyceum  and  Library  Association "  was  granted  and  conveyed  for 
the  free  use  of  the  citizens  and  the  pnblicforever,  on  condition  "that 
the  management  of  the  Library,  the  cuittody  of  the  books,  and  the 
regulfitions  under  which  they  may  be  nscd  shail  be  vested  in  a 
J3oard  of  twelve  Directer^  two  of  whom  shall  be  ciiosen  an- 
nually, and  shall  hold  their  ofilces  six  years  each,"  and  also  on  con- 
dition that  the  city  shall  pay  tiie  salary  of  a  competent  Librarian  to 
be  choseo  by  tlie  Directors,  and  shall  famish  a  suitable  library- 

ind  ImprDTeinent  of  In  membcn  by  ncdw  at  ilrbUn,  Klemific  leriurn  •iiiJ  boohi.    li  wu 

BciDintiiud  In  IBSS  The  flm  PrtMeBI.  wu  Iht  R*>.  JnnithlB  Odnf,  wlic  prnldrd  In  i1h 
uMlof  u  ColDDiblaii  Dill,  BottoD  In  I83D,  nut  oT  wtalcli  orlfrnUtd  tlia  Ancrtcu  Irnrkai* 
of  Indnclloii. 

Tb*  Ytmg  Me»'t  LUrary  Atfodatiim  oh  tutlimtd  la  AiifOfl,  MB,  Inra  whitb  mm  Ib- 
•Drtnl  [h>  -  Yimv  McD't  ChrMImn  AHDCIUtnn,"  r«in«l  >t>»Di  the  mat  timt.  lod  In  18GS, 
U»  Younf  MaD'iRbMorlcal  BoelcV.  foniwd  In  I349.    In  I.'IM,!  .Nilurml  Hliiuij  UtpulmcBt 

■km  of  ilM  An*rluD  Antlqnirtan  BbbMt-  ■»  18SS,  lbs  tyetum  ■nil  Amxlallnn  wm  unlrrd, 
uilbTM>>'ib«ttftakBn'*lBBaipanMdmda'thiDUH(irib*'^Woc«Mer  LjCM 
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bnildiiig  tor  the  booln  to  be  seetire  agrinit  flie,  "on  a  ptw  to  be 
i4>prored  by  the  Directors,  and  to  be  open  at  kII  prT^>er  hoon,  ^ 
the  use  of  the  pabtic,  according  to  the  regalations  of  the  Direeton." 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  city  aathoritiei,  passed  December  S3rd, 
18S9,  a  /Vee  PtMk  Library  was  esUbIisl)ed,  and  the  dtmatioBB  U 
Dr.  Oreen  and  the  Worcester  Lycenm  and  Library  Awociation,  the 
fbrtner  consistiDg  of  7,000  Tolnmea,  and  the  latter  of  4,000  rolmiMs, 
were  accepted ;  and  at  the  same  time'  provision  was  nude  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  all  the  necessary  powers 
for  appointing  a  librarian,  and  all  sobordinate  officers,  and  expend- 
ing any  money  which  may  be  tf>propriated  for  the  ereciio^  foni- 
tore  and  repurs  of  a  bnilding,  and  warming  and  lighting  the  sbim^ 
and  for  the  purchase  of  books.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved Febmary  S,  1800,  the  action  of  the  city  anthorities  was 
approved,  and  the  City  Coanci!  are  anthorised  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  bnilding,  and  to  appropriate  annually  the 
farther  snm  of  five  thoosand  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 
A  bnilding  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Oreen  Library  of  Refer- 
ence, the  Free  Circnlating  library,  and  other  kindred  institntdons 
was  commenced  in  1600,  on  Elm  street,  and  waa  opened  for  occn- 
pwKy  in  1869 — at  a  coot  for  ute,  bnilding,  and  equipment  of 
t80,000. 

According  to  the  (third)  Annnal  Report  of  the  IMrectors,  snb- 
mitted  January,  1803,  there  were  in  January,  1808,  in  the  ¥n» 
Public  Libruy  Bnilding  of  Woreeatw,  about  S0,000  Tohunea,  vii., 
tn  the  Green  Library,  10,000  volumes;  in  the  CiTcnlating  Depart- 
ment, 6,077  volumes;  in  the  Worcester  Disbict  Hedioal  VAsmj, 
8,500  volumes ;  in  the  Worcester  Fanner's  Club  Libraiy,  600  volones 
beddes  the  Cabinet  and  Library  of  the  Worcester  Natural  Histcnj 
Society.  To  the  annnat  increase  of  the  library  by  donation,  Db. 
Oreen  has  been  the  largest  contributor.  He  enjoys  the  privi- 
l^e,  not  always  appreciated  by  the  collectors  of  valoaUe  books,  vt 
sharing  with  his  fellow-citizens,  the  pleasures  and  advant^es  to  be 
derived  from  consulting  and  reading  the  oldest  and  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  haman  knowledge  and  iutellectaal  enjoyment 

The  Directors  in  their  Rep<Ht  for  1862,  remark: 

"  Tbe  Fns  PuUic  Librsi7  is  DOW  a  fixed  and  permaneQt  institatiaa  of  tbe  dtf. 
It  has  overoaeae  the  dUBonltiss  and  oppositbnisof  its  origin  and  I*  m  iuoipcra- 
ted  portion  of  our  edimtioiial  sj^mm.  Already  the  nnmber  of  ttraae  avsEBag 
themsdvM  of  its  privileges  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  scbolaia  in  our  pnbDe 
schools.  Nor  ure  thsae  privil^ei  taw  or  slight.  The  Green  libtwy  is  oa^tte 
poassaMon  ^  whkli,  whaUiec  we  rsgaid  lb*  aambar  or  the  cbaraetst  rf  M 
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book^  mlgbtjiHllTbeaMarMof  coagratnlatloii  sod  pride  to  anj  commnnitr. 
It  la  tiretetj  nsarlf  u  ki;g«  h  the  Librar7  of  Mr.  Parker,  praoented  to  the  dtj 
at  Boston,  and  touch  better  adapted  to  the  Taried  wants  of  a  commtmltj  like 
Worcester.  It  ooDtaioB  oearif  twke  the  number  of  Tolumea  of  the  Down 
LJbtwj  of  Catabridgc^  whose  coDsecratioii  to  the  public  use  waa  deemed  worthy 
a  pablic  celebrmlion,  and  an  oration  by  Hr.  Everett. 

In  ita  Encrdopediaa,  DIctiotiarica  and  Qazetteen,  wmlu  of  genaral  rebrenoe ; 
in  ita  hittorloal  department,  European  and  American;  la  Ita  iUnctrated  hooka  of 
art  and  aiohitectnre ;  in  ita  collection  of  woriii  on  Natoral  Sdeuce,  ohoioo  and 
eoatlf ;  in  ita  books  of  Oeography  and  travels  and  in  all  ita  misceilanaoua  de- 
partmenta,  the  Green  Library  la  rich  and  ample.  It  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge 
nobly  and  geoeronaly  provided  for  the  intallectual  wants  of  our  dty.  And  it  la 
peoiliariy  fortunate  and  proper  that  hi  this  c)t7,  dlatiDgniabed  &r  the  medianl- 
■al  genlua  and  enterprise  of  ita  ciHasna^  for  their  Independence  of  tbouglit  and 
resdeaa  deaire  for  progrea^  in  matters  both  phyncal  and  InteUectoal,  tber* 
should  be  one  public  place  conseorated  to  the  dlfi\)aion  of  knowledge,  ftee  and 
nnivertal,  witliin  whose  walls  the  jar  of  political  and  religiooa  discord  may 
nersr  come,  alt  whose  InSnencea  shall  be  eofteuing  and  elevating,  improving  the 
eharacEer  ot  the  ^'eeent  geMration  and  moulding  the  next  S>r  something  still 
Ugber  and  betlw." 

Among  the  Regntalions  adopted  b^  the  IHrecton  for  tiie  goTera- 
■nent  of  the  Library'  are  the  foDowiog : — 

All  persona  resident  in  the  iHty  of  Worcester,  fi/tim  years  old  and  upwards, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  nae  of  the  Circulating  J>epartmeDt  of  the  Free  Public 
Libmry,  on  suhanibing  the  following  agreement ; 

/  hertbi/  certify  Ouit  I  am  a  ntidml  of  tin  eilf  tf  Ware^Aer,  ami  di  eimtidira* 
(wne/  ttirijWtousette  JVaftiiitcZjirarv,  oyreetoooniplpiBitt  (Ae  reg^latitfu 
that  mofi  bt  jmnidtd  for  il»  gwtntTHaiL 

One  book  may  betaken  at  a  lime,  and  kept  two  weeks;  bnt  recent  addlttont 
may  be  limited  to  a  drcnlatlon  of  one  week,  at  the  discreUon  of  the  Ijbraiy 
Committee. 

A  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  shall  be  nnnrmnnii  on  every  book  kept  over  Ume, 
payable  on  Its  return.  Ho  pen  or  pencil  marks  shall  be  made  In  hooka.  Per< 
aons  taking  books  shall  be  held  responsible  for  their  loaa  or  injury ;  and  when  a 
set  ia  broken  by  a  loss  of  one,  this  responsibility  extends  to  the  whole  set. 
Should  it  be  neoeBaary  to  send  for  a  book  kept  beyond  the  time  allowed,  the 
expense  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  keeiMng  It 

The  Library  will  be  open  (hnn  9,  A.  IL,  to  1,  P.  IL ;  Irom  1  to  S,  F.  IL,  and  from 
fti  to  B,  P.  IL    On  Saturday,  it  will  be  open  untU  S,  P.  IL 

The  Green  Ubraiy  ahall  be  open  daily  to  the  [rabUa,  dnrtngthe  same  hova  pre- 
■eribed  fnr  tlie  Circnlatliig  Department 

The  public  may  lake  down  fteely  any  of  the  books  of  reference  on  the  Kortb 
rids  of  the  lover  Boor.  Otherbooksinll  be  promptly  ddivered  by  theUbrarian, 
on  verbal  apidicalhMi,  aod  must  be  returned  t«  bim  ai^Un,  before  leaving  the  room. 

Peiaoos  may  ask  for  as  many  bo<^  as  they  reqaire,  for  pnrpoaea  of  oonsuha- 
tkm  and  readuig,aDd  ate  entitled  loan  proper  fualitiea  for  their  nae.  I^mi^ 
w  of  rare  and  coaQy  worin,  the  Ubraiian  mar  ■d<9t  wch  additicDal  re- 


The  librniy  ii  under  the  chug*  of  Ur.  Z.  Bftkar,  aa  UbnitMi,  with 
;wo  aaaiatanta. 


.A'Oo^lc 
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L    SCHOOL  ABCHIT£CTUR£. 


FuxB  or  HiTXH  SoHOOL-BniLDiKa,  Chi(u<34^  iLUHom. 
Tm*  Hawf  ScHoaii-BCiutiHa,  named  after  Ldthkb  Hatbh,  the  PreaideDt  of 
the  Board  of  KduoslioD  at  the  time,  and  who  had  beea  an  active  member  of  the 
nme  lince  ISSl.-ii  located  on  Wabaah  Avenue,  soath  of  Twdfth  Street  The  lot 
haBaftuot^of  leOfeet.  Th«biildii%lsduMBli»iMUgb,beiiiki«haaement 
and  an  attic  The  plaiiBbere  shown  are  of  the  principal  stor?  and  theatUc,the 
ktter  of  which  ii  \i  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  oantains  a  ball  66  feet  bj  3S  feet 
S  tnebes,  fer  general  exerdaee  of  the  school,  with  closeta  fbr  apparatus  teachers' 


closets,  and  wardrobes  attached ;  and  a  Oymna^nm  In  which  the  female  pnpils 
of  the  Mhool  tsxf  exerdse,  hi  indemeat  weather.    Owing  to  the  pecoliar  con-  C 


0]g  BAVIK  ■CHCKH,  CHICAGO. 

Mractton  of  ths  toot,  Ihia  ittlc  itoij  ii  quite  u  Mrrioeable  for  the  pinpon  for 
wUdi  It  fru  dMigned,  u  would  hare  been  mther  ot  tbe  ffall  atorka,  and  tt  cori 
nwdi  1«M.  Tb«  bMement  ii  mainly  diTided  Into  Tour  larg*  roouu,  with  cocti- 
dora,  Bitd  stalrwaja ;  ona  <rf'  tho  room*  being  used  for  fbal,  and  tbe  balance  aa  ■ 
ptaoe  of  recraatlou  Tor  tile  hojt,  in  fbol  wBatbsr.  Tbe  principal  or  grotud  floor, 
(one  of  tbe  two  Bhonn  in  lbs  annexed  engraring,  Fig.  1,)  haa  lonr  ai^ool-rooiiu, 
eaefaliATinga  wardrobe  and  t«*dieT'i  oloMt  attkcbed;  spncioiu  corridors,  with 
«Dlr«iiaM  on  each  aida  of  the  house  Ibr  pnpila,  and  ■  principal  enlnnce  la 


KfHt  1. — TiMMT  Flbok. 


B.— WudralMk 

front  The  aide  doors  do  not  opao  dliecU^  into  the  corridor*,  but  into  resti- 
bolta,  ttom  whiidi,  other  docn  open  to  tbe  corridors  «nd  alao  to  tbe  oturwiT* 
leading  to  the  bMement  The  aaoond  and  third  fioois  onlj  diObr  fciaa  tbe  Snt 
in  having  windows,  in  place  of  tbe  oataidedDt^  and  TsaUbolea  of  tlie  flret  floor; 
and  the  aeoood  floor  baa  b  recaption  or  Prinoipel's  retiring  room,  kbout  10  bj  SO 
bet,  cut  off  from  that  part  of  tbe  cortidor  towards  the  fitmt  of  tbe  bouse. 


By  Kt  •xamlnaHon  of  tb«  plui%  It  will  bs  ■BBntfaatUwpapUB  inpuriiiirto 
tnd  from  the  adiool-nioiM,  will  pMcallr  ftm  tbmigta  tfae  waidrabci.  Bidh 
of  tbMB  raoma  mn  waiuootad  ftom  tba  flow  up  aboot  3i  ftet,  ud  the  oorUcm 
■wl  wMdrobM  from  G  to  1  feet,  wiUi  bowd^  noatlj'  ir^dned  ud  mniriMi,  (M 
li  aU  the  Intarior  wood- work,)  and  abore  Umm  ob  eaoh  dda  of  tlw  mami  m 
blaekboanls. 

Tba  nwma  are  TentUated  througb  Ibe  Iaig«  I'antiktliqc  riiafto  or  batb«naa  in 
the  eztBTJor  walla.  TN  buildiiig  la  SB  I7  86  feat  on  the  stonud,  and  caidi 
Mhool-room  31  (7  S3  feet,  and  13  feet  b^  Tbe  extwkir  (ll»  1,)  ia  in  a  plain 
Amerioo-ltallan  atjle  of  areMtaoture  j  ia  entiKlf  devoid  at  aoj  iiiiag  like  onkft- 
tDentatioii,  aava  in  ita  bold  projecting  bnttroaw  whioh  Sana  the  tenlUMing  ud 
chinmej  shalfa  bdbie  mantioiied;  Its  deeply  reoavad  doorway  in  front,  with 
nuMiTe  buttreeiea  on  each  side;  and  itael^aut  JfitMmdnof;  tbeitaapaloping 
tides  of  irttich,  coTered  with  alats^  and  ^«(aad  with  Dormw  windewB,  g^vee  it 
altogether  a  oniqiM  end  pteating  eObct  Extern^f,  tbe  flniah  of  tbe  basement 
to  tba  principal  floor  is  stone.  Above  this  the  boBdlngiibced  with  tedpreeKd 
bric^i  neatly  pointed,  and  baa  itone-dree^gs  to  doora,  windows,  bntbeaaea,  etc. 

The  building  ta  wanned  bj  a  boiler  located  in  a  room  at  the  rearof  tbebuDd- 
ing,  and  covered  with  a  leen-to  roof  lidiig  do  higher  than  tbe  baaament 

The  boCer  is  of  the  tubular  form,  twelve  feet  long  by  forty-two  Indies  In 
diameter,  of  quarter  Inch  beat  American  Iron,  steam  dome  24  by  2t  inchta,  with 
Ibrty-one  three  inch  flues,  grate  bais  Ibur  l^t  by  four  feet,  boiler  set  in  double 
eight  inch  walla  with  full  cast  iron  front,  braced  with  €{  Inch  bolts  tbrougli  each 
way,  with  cast  Iron  braces  outside  and  inside  the  walls. 

Tbe  whole  amoont  of  pipe  In  Haven  School  is  1S,S91  leet,  of  which  maina 
and  retuma  contain  3,102  fbeC,  and}  inch  odl  pipes,  10,ies  feet  In  each 
■diool-room  there  Is  one  tai^  coil  of  G30  feet,  of  { inch  pipe  and  one  amall 
ooU  of  60  feet,  making  146  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  in  the  ooila. 

There  Is  an  average  amount  in  addition  10  the  abovo  of  alzteen  aqosre  feet  In 
tiie  muna  and  returns  In  each  room,  which  makes  the  total  amount  of  radiating 
Bor&ce  in  each  room  161  aqoare  feet,  which  gives  one  square  fbot  oT  radiating 
snrbce  to  16  cublo  feet  of  air.  This  we  think  may  be  set  down  aa  ■  rule  for 
low  pressure  heating,  when  Uie  prenore  ia  not  to  exceed  fhim  6  to  16  lbs. 

In  the  corridor,  there  are  fbar  ecdla  containing  1,500  fbet  of  }  indi'  pipe;  hi 
the  Hall  there  are  two  coils  containing  1,000  [bet  |  inch  pipe ;  in  the  Qymna- 
dam  there  are  two  coils  containing  193  fee^  and  in  the  Reception  Boom  one 
ttM  contaitiing  100  feet  {  hich  pipe. 

In  the  dedicatory  exerdsea  oT  this  house,  the  Presidrait  of  the  Board,  Ur. 
Haven,  remarked : — 

Uy  acquaintance  witb  the  public  schools  of  (Chicago,  commenced  in  the  win- 
ter of  ISGl — twelve  yeara  tince.  From  tbat  t^e  to  tbia,  I  have  occupied  a 
■eat  in  thla  Board.  In  1861,  there  were  but  four  puhllo  adiool  bufldlnga  in  the 
city.  Thoae  bnildlnga  aecomoKidated  less  than  1,700  pnpDa.  Hm  Franklin 
ud  the  Warfilngton,  one  on  the  norUi  and  &e  other  on  the  west  side  <^  tbe 
rber,  were  erected  ttutt  year,  eacdi  with  capad^  to  aoconunodate  340  pufdlB. 
In  ISBO,  Ae  ICoseley  waa  erected  on  the  south  Mb,  and  the  Ogden  on  the 
north,  aocommodsttng  flSS  pupils  eadi.  In  1SB1,  two  moreof  the  same  cspad^ 
aa  the  last  were  erected  on  the  west  Me — the  Brown  and  the  Foster.  In  1BS8, 
the  Newberry  was  erected,  seating  I,ISO  pupils,  and  in  1860,  the  Sktnner,  of 
fiie  same  she  and  diaraoter.    The  new  and  elegant  idiocl  building  on  Wabadi 


tU  uvn  KBooL,  onoisa 

Avamw  mi  ooapMsd  daring  dw  past  7car,wltiiBcapadt7fcr1Upa(A.  In 
■ddhkn  to  Uiia  baildiDg^  flre  bmwhM  hare  been  boDt,  nMking  aa  •ggragita 
aunber  of  aeatt  prorided  during  the  Tear  Jiut  dowd,  of  1,U0,  nsarij  donUe 
the  nnmber  ftuniahed  in  enj  one  preoeding  jvtr.  In  IS&T,  the  High  Bdtodl 
baDdiDg  was  erected,  wltfa  a  cmpedtj  fco'  160  pujnla;  miking  a  totil  number  at 
M>ta  prorided  for  the  diildreii  oT  Ihia  dtj,  10,»9B.  In  1861,  len  then  1,700 
popila  ooold  be  «Gcoouaodat«d  with  eetla  in  oar  adtooli — lo^7,  more  than 
11,000 1  It  li  proper  here  to  Hf,  tli>t  tbe  boDdinga  prorided  during  thie  time 
b«Te  been  of  themoet  mibetanUal  cbunctw,  eo  tbM  now  Ibw  dliea  een  hoHt  of 
more  ample  acoommodaliont  tin'  thoee  dna  at  the  adKicd-Tooma,  and  lew  if  any 
can  equal  oe  in  the  beautj  of  our  boDBo,  the  completenen  of  tb^  [dau  and 
finiilahiDg,  or  in  the  thoroo^meei  of  thdr  conatracticn.  llMaa  bnfldingi  hare 
ooet  the  dtj,)  a  Uttle  over  $300,000. 

W.  H.  WiUA,£^Mnii((nd>i(<i!/iV>I>«iSi:Ao(>l>,ipokemibatautiall;aBMowi: 

Uotwlthelaading  Ohlcago  waa  aomewhat  distinguiihed  lor  the  frequent^  and 
eutbiulasin  of  iU  c«DTentione  and  oelebratioti^  thia  waa  tbe  Qtsl  iutance  in 
wliidi  the  fiienda  oT  edacaUon  had  oome  together  liir  the  dedication  <f  a  edKul 
building.  Be  alluded  to  the  n^d  progrteB  of  the  puUio  acboola.  Ho  other 
dtf  in  the  VmoD  baa  ao  earij  ih  ila  biatorjr  manilealed  such  a  degree  oT  libend- 
Itf  in  the  eetfhUabment  of  a  High  Bcbool  lor  the  educattw  of  both  aexea.  In 
Boatim,  a  pubUc  latiii  School  wm  inatituted  na  earl;  aa  the  seventeenth  centoiy, 
and  an  Boj^iah  High  School  more  than  toitj  yeara  ago ;  but  theae  Bduxda  pro- 
vided for  the  initruction  of  bo;i  only,  and  tbe  arrangemeuts  for  a  Oiria'  Higli 
Scdiool  were  not  perfected  lUl  within  tbe  lut  ten  years.  Tbe  Central  Bit^ 
School  of  Pbiladelphia  waa  organized  about  a  qnarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  and 
during  the  fiiat  ten  yeara  of  its  existence  wM  witbont  a  riral  in  tbe  complete- 
nee*  of  its  appointmenti  and  the  extent  of  ita  courBeoTinatructioiL  Butitre- 
ceiTea  otJy  boye,  and  it  waa  iK)t  till  after  the  opening  of  the  <3ik^o  High 
Sdiod  that  Philadelphia  eataUiabed  a  H^  School  for  giria.  The  Free  Acade- 
my of  New  York  wu  organised  In  1M9.  Like  the  PbUadelpbi*  Hi«^  Scliool 
it  embraces  a  oourBO  of  instmctioo  that  ia  equal  to  an  ordinaiy  college  oouia^ 
and  haa  the  povrer  of  oonforring  the  usual  college  d^teea;  bat  it  ii  tot  boy* 
only,  and  na  apedal  [ovTiaian  baa  yet  been  made  in  the  groat  metropolia  of  the 
country  for  tbe  blg^  edoeatlon  of  giria. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  adTantages  of  a  new  city  estafaliahlng  a  gystem  of 
pnblic  inatnictiotL  We  can  profit  by  all  the  aucceaaes  and  biloree  of  tbcae  who 
have  gone  before  A.  In  an  old  city,  defoctiTe  aystamB  once  ettablisbad,  can 
not  eatily  be  rooted  op.  In  a  new  dty,  we  haTe  no  aoch  pr^ndioea  to  contend 
with.  In  oldsn  dtie^  tbe  queetion  whether  tbexexea  ahould  be  educated  to- 
gether haa  already  been  diacusaed  for  more  tlian  a  acore  of  yeare,  and  it  will 
probably  require  another  aoM«  of  yeara  to  diapoae  of  it.  In  Chicago  we  iiare 
omitted  all  diacugsion  m  this  pomt,  and  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  to 
tbe  aaUalactiou  of  bU  poitie^  that  tbe  eexee  are  beet  educated  together. 

Tbe  ipeaker  then  allnded  particulaiiy  to  the  eObrts  that  hare  been  made  to 
improve  the  diaraotet  of  tbe  Primaiy  Schoola.  U<HO  than  half  of  all  our  pub- 
lic iDaOuction  Ii  i^veu  in  the  Primary  Sdioola,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  child- 
ren do  not  Tomun  in  school  long  enough  to  paw  into  tbe  higher  departments  at 
alL  He  had  devoted  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  the  primary  gradei^ 
and  the  Board  of  Education  had  introduced  many  important  imprqvementa  ia 

lull"  .V.oo^Tc 
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theoe  •cbo<^  lutcad  of  being  required  to  sit  ■  large  part  of  tbe  daj  witb 
fuliled  inns,  in  *  conslant  atrugi;le  aguinst  all  tlie  laws  or  their  being,  t1i««m>U 
diildren  are  dov  all  provided  witli  Bintes  xnd  peocila,  bad  duriag  ■  comiderable 
portion  of  the  daj  comblDo  instruction  witli  entertsinment,  hy  copying  the 
words  or  Ugurea  of  llieir  lessooi^  Hiid  drawing  a  varietf  of  simple  objects  ttom 
cards,  or  bkickboard  iketclies,  or  pictures  in  books. 

Another  featnf*  of  tlis  e; istem,  which  the  superintendent  r^arded  of  vital 
importance,  is,  tbe  oral  ooume.  TTe  have  not,  said  he,  imitated  tlia  exwmple  of 
those  who  make  object  (eachioic  lite  basis  of  tlieir  ejstem  of  primary  inslnic- 
tioo,  but  we  have  introdoced  in  both  Uie  Grammar  and  ilie  Frimaiy  dirinons  a 
■pstematic  and  graded  course  of  oral  leasonsi  intenipersed  in  sudi  a  manner  as 
to  afford  an  agreeable  varfetj  and  heallhlVil  relaxaUoii,  witliout  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  In  other  branches.  We  have  labored  particularly  to  give 
audi  shapo  and  tUret^on  to  tbe  oral  exert^ses  as  to  t^move,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  tbe  common  objection  that  school  [natniction  is  not  suffldently  pncticaL 


The  following  Is  a  eammary  of  the  Statistics  of  Attendance,  Teachera,  and 
expense  of  eupp<wting  Public  Schools,  duriug  tbe  year  ending  December  31, 
1863: 

Whole  number  of  diObrent  pupils  enrolled  in  1S62,  was n,S21 

Number  of  pupils  under  aix  yean  of  age  enrolled. 2,063 

Number  of  pupils  over  flileen, 9Si 

Number  of  colored  cblldrcn, 313 

Whole  number  of  dlS*erent  pupils  admitted  and  readmitted, £1,130 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  llirvagh 

(Ac  vear, 3,093 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  belonged  to  the  scfiools  lees  than 

three  months, • 6,639 

Whole  number  of  Teachers,  vis.,  S3  males,  and  16S  fbmale^ 189 

Salariesof  Teachers  and  Superiutendeut, $TS,33S  IS 

Labor  and  snppliea ,  Including  Aiel,  repurs,  care  of  buildingis 

ofBce  expenses^  printing,  etc., 16,311  4S 

Bent  of  school  buildings  Aimiture,  and  lots  belonging  to  city, 

estimated, 16,106  48 

Bent  of  school  tot«  belonging  to  the  School  Fund,  estimated, .       3,02E  00 
Other  rents, 833  33 

Amount, >113,nO  33 

Tbe  whole  cost  of  lustmctlfm  the  last  year,  was  $113,110.33.  Thia  amount 
divided  by  9,902,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  aohaols,  iu- 
dudhig  tbe  Hi^  School,  shows  tbe  expense  per  scholar  to  bave  been  tlS.&l. 

The  expense  of  ■ustalning  the  Hlf^  School  during  tbe  last  year,  was  $12,- 
310.63.  This  amount  divided  by  299,  tlie  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  school,  shows  tbe  cost  per  pupil  to  have  been  $11,31. 

Tlie  whole  cost  of  silstaining  the  Sistrict  Schools  (Ommmsr  and  Primary,) 
during  the  tost  year,  including  estimated  rent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  was 
$99,139.73.  Thia  sum,  divided  by  8,603,  the  avtfrapre  number  belonging  to  the 
sdioob,  shows  the  expense  per  scholar  to  have  Ui«u  $1 1.61. 
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Pum  AHB  DcKBiPTioN  OP  THE  PuTNAH   Fbeb   ScBootcHotn, 

NSWBUBTPOBT,  MaBB. 

W«  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  has 
b«en  Belected  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and  to  whom 
the  work  of  oTganiziog  this  important *instilutioD  has  been  committed, 
foi  the  following  plans  and  descripli<Hi. 

The  Putnam  Free  School  was  founded  b^  Mr.  Oliver  PnUiani,  a 
native  of  Newbury.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  fifly  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides,  the  amount  inrested  in  the  school-honse  and  its  sppur- 
tenances. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
(April,  1846,)  u  limited  by  the  Trusteea  to  60.  No  pupil  can  be 
leceiTed  under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  for  leas  time  than  one  year. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  lead  pupila  through  an  extended 
course  of  English  studv.  It  is  open  to  students  from  any  portion  of 
the  country,  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
tion.     No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

This  boilding  ia  siraated  on  Eigh  Etreet,  directly  omioatle  the  Common  or 
Mall.  Ii  Is  coDStiucced  of  brick,  with  euniGra,  door-slut,  nnderpiu^ing,  Kieps, 
etc.,  of  fieesione.  It  is  two  stones  In  beigbt,  exelusJTB  of  a  basement  sioiy, 
Kl  feel  in  leDgLh,  and  S2i  In  breadth. 

The  nppec  slaty  is  divided  into  two  pKiiclpal  schoot-rtKims,  eaeh  491  feel  hr 
40t.  There  is  aJso  a  stnall  room  In  tUt  stoi^  for  ihe  use  of  the  Principal. 
The  lover  slory  contalos  a  halt  for  lectures  and  other  general  exercises,  and 
fimr  lecitaiion  rooms.  The  hall  is  44  lect  bj  4S).  Two  of  the  redtalkMi 
noms  are  14  feet  by  17,  and  two  are  11  by  SO. 

Each  of  the  priacipal  school-rooms  is  furnished  with  64  single  seats  and 
desks,  besides  recitation  chain,  settees,  etc.  The  desks  are  made  of  dieny: 
and  both  Ihe  desks  and  the  chairs  are  snpponed  by  Iron  caHiings,  screwed 
Irmly  to  Ihe  floor.  In  form  and  constractlon,  Ihej  are  similar  to  Kimball's 
"  Improved  School  Chain  and  Desks." 

The  central  aisles  are  two  (bet  and  eight  Inches  In  width;  the  side  aisles, 
four  bet  and  four  Inches;  and  the  remaining  aisles,  two  foei. 

The  building  la  warmed  by  two  fnmaces.  It  Is  Tentilaiad  by  six  flees  &om 
the  hall  on  ibe  lower  Ikxir,  sii  from  each  of  the  schnol-rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  one  fh>m  each  of  the  redtalion  rooms.  Each  of  these  flues  has  iwo 
leeisten ;  one  near  the  floor,  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  two  priaci- 
pal scbool-rMnns  are  Ibmisbed  withdoahle  windows. 

The  institnlioa  is  proTided  with  ample  play-gromidt  and  Rardra  plots,  back 
of  the  bnildiDgandaliheands.    It  has  also  abdl  weighing  UO  lbs. 

The  flnft  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  for  the  pnrchase  of  aoparaliu,  Is  one 
thonsand  douiirs.    Other  approprlailons  will  probably  be  made,  as  the  wants 

-,.i.--.i.__, ,_    -i.-ij... 1. (cored  by  the  Tres- 

ascope,  which  will 

_  and  groand,  with  the  vaiions  aptmrteoances,  exclu- 
sive of  apparatus,  ha*  atiibiintod  to  twenty-aix  thousand  dollars. 

The  accomnanylnK  plans  give  a  eonecl  representation  of  the 
«i  the  two  piinelpalllaott. 

The  bonding  was  erected  after  designs  and  spedSeallons  by  Ml.  Bryant, 


A'Ooi^lc 


PUTNAM  FKEE  BOHOOL-HOUSB^-LOWER  STOtV 


H— HkII  for  leetnrea  and  otKeT  genml  eienim,  44  feet  by  48^.     1     T\»tmH 


EUl«.)  B,  B—Recit&tion  nwoia,  11  feet  bj  30.  R,  K— RMiUtion  roouu,  14  fe«t 
7  17.  E,  E,  E,  E— Entiiea.  C,  C— WmK  elowU,  under  the  italn.  a,  a— Doon 
leulinft  to  the  baKment  ■torj'.  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d — Doon.  r,  v,  r,  v,  T| 
V,  T,  y,  T,  T. — Ventilating  Sum. 


.A'Oo^lc 


KTNAU  nxt  aoBOOL-soim.  mwamYnax. 

PUTNAM  TBEE  BCHOOL-HOUHE^UPPEK  BTOKT. 

^nOcQd3cQcGd'ClcCfc  a 

cOnncQdnOdaDtCb  a 
EQiiGcQcQcClnacaLOi  □ 

nQClddddDDDCP  ' 


ddtfldnOcadcCb  I 
DQddddiOOcCb  a 
ddddddd'Oi  ° 

ddddddddb  a 

dddddddd^  ° 
dddddddd^'  ° 
dddddddd^  □ 
ddddddddP 


M  D— Roon  for  Mmte  Dei»rlin«Dt.  F,  D — Room  for  Female  Depcrtmenl 
A,  A— IUi»e(l  plitTomi  f.ir  tFichen'  deik«.  L— Prinelpkl'i  room.  C,  C— 
ClowU.  p,  p— lUi*ed  platfornu  undrt  the  bluk-boudi.  ■,§,«,■,  t,  •— 8ettM> 
d^  4,  d,  d,  d,  d— Doom,    t,  t,  y,  »,  t,  t,  t,  r,  r,  t,  t,  »— VenUUtioj  aoM 


,  L  .OOc^lc 


NOEHIL  BCQOM^  CBAILIVTON,  tlMm  USOUIU. 


vX.oo^lc 


HuoHEa'  Cirr  Hies  School  CnicnniATL 


.ilPrM-v,  Google 


Disilirrxl.;,  Google 


.;,  Google 


XIII.    AMERICAN  TEIT-BOOES. 


DAHLSTBOM.  J. 


.._...    _..wYi>rt,  iaj6,' 
DALE,  W.  A.  T., 

ITALFOKCE.  B.  JB 

DALTON°JOH.'/''^ 


DALTO.V,  J.  C,  JH. 

DALTO.V,  J. 

ClH<ni.lry.     BdiMbrl 
DAI.TON,  HATTHBtV 

Elaiii.Tm.oor^nu 
DALZELL, 


Nmt  Y«Ii.* 

iir.   Lemliiii,  IMl. 

it.   Nh  VoA  leu.' 
ks.    N.Hbkd.'M' 


isn.  <piiiji<M|£l  k.  , 

On.,  da.     Vnl.  II.     C>mbliil«B,  End  ad,,  ISll.     lUl 

ei.,  R>iwd  by  J.  a.  Ponki*.  Il«4. 
r«i3>L«liDi>i.  fediu>d1iTC.8.Wli«l>r,  nin>..-iT.* 

ItW.    C>mLiiidn,lilnlititiii.(.1>n..)lK4,     M 
edition,   It<J3      (Ml  nlaiuii,   IIW.     Nan   V«k, 


BrMmarUi 

DANA,  JAMl 

SIMM  of  Oiigoial  PbilHophr. 
A.  JUSRPH, 


ilofv.   New  Htrtfl,  Ul  tdillon.  -tS.* 
W.    N«<r  Umn,  lSi7,_    N,  Yortl. 


Bonsn,  181 S. 
LibH  FtiniDi,DiFinlBiHkiirLiliaEnKlM.   (Bdh 
tod  b;  Etmtl.)  Bonos,  M  nlitioD,  ISU,    W, 

•ditiM.  ixn. 

SinH.«liMd  bf  C.  K.  DiMawaT.    Bnton,  aXh  edi- 
tim.  IP-K.     (Philidalnbia,  1S3S.1 
DANA,  J.  F.,  A  i  [.., 
Hinoralon  and  Goulogy  of  Borion.     Borioo,  IHia 

DAN  DO,  l(yaF.ru. 

Compttu  and    InfalUblfl    Sntan   of   Book-kaopinf. 
I'hiltdalphia,  1H13.* 
DANIELL.  J.  P., 

Elamanu  of  MaUonlon,    J  loli.    Landoa,  ISSS, 
DANIEL,  J.  C. 
rwuin'aPhikwpbTofUHBaiDlilal.    N,y«ck,'1S.* 
Cbemtnl  Philoaoph.,  EdiUd  b;  J.K«iwHk.  (Illo.ln- 
Uooa  of  Nalonl  PfailoxpliT.)    Naw  Yoi^  ISU. 


if  HidDiT.    FkiMdrU.    I 


Ml  adilioo.  WIS. 

AV 

IE8,  CHARLES, 

Htic    H.Rfi>d,iMii  n 

dalphih  IB«.  -U. 

Na-  York.  WW.  WM" 
N«r  Vnrii.  iWk- 

Pf 

.o.ryTablaB«>k. 

«  Tort,  leai- 

Pn 

OHTTAn<hDMlc.Ml 

TkbhBook.     Nnlxk, 

H™Y«Ii.  MSB,W 

c, 

•Mk.     Hu1fM.IKU- 

u 

niaUndPiacauuLA 
ytodo.     Haittbid. 

IknSK.    BmnS<H.W. 

MO."        ■ 

A 

UnnaUcforAadu 

Ph^dclpbia.  IHI, 

la.iBd^   N«Y.A.i 

lB|«o«d«l«»n.lKiO. 

KTUdA    NowYoA 

IBSS, 

K 

J  to  do,  •ilk  iddi 

K 

•enhV  AtiibnHlic. 

N™  YaA,  M  WH-a.  t 
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Naw  PndlMl  AHlhnxUe.    Naw  Twi.  (ISO!.)  -S3. 
BebDol  AriihmMic,  Aulilical  inil  Pnctieal.    N<w 

Yxk.     Rernad  (dilioD.  IBU. 
Kaytodo,    NewYirt' 

Na«  UniTEFiily  ATT[l.n»(ic.     1V.W  Ywk  18S5.' 
Kit  10  do.    Nio  ViKk  IBU* 
Ptm  L«HM  in  A1i«bn.     Fhiiidalpliift.  1841. 
Elvaeaun  AlRbrn.    Pbilrndsiplik,  ISU.  NawVatk, 

lew.  'SO,  'a." 

Kev  Is  do.    Na<r  Vark.  ISM,  -tSL* 

Naw  ElHHntur  ALfabn.    Nev  York.* 

KaTUtdo.    Na-ViHt* 

VniiHiilf  AInbn.    Naw  Yuk* 

Kartoda.     rfawVark.' 

Bourduii'i  EkiMnta  of  Alfcbn.     Philsddphli,  ISia. 

New  V«k.  IMS. 
Ka^Udo.    Ne>y«k,  IBU.* 
Finl  Lmoni  ia  Cnnwu;.    ((IinAiid,  1»>.)    Naw 


k,  1810. 


1.     Philutelpbia, 

New  y«k.  lest. 

tUij.    H.  YMk.* 

■cu;.    Tnnlmleil 


l^^mdni'i  GnmetrT  and  TriiDODr 

bfBrawittr.     Nair  Voik.  4lbi 

Etemanu  at  AhIiiiuI  GtamMcr,  and  at  Diflbnatial 

and  IntafTil  Calcutiii.  Naw  Vaik.* 
iraemaiiti  of  iha  Dilftniillal  and  InMnl  Caknloi. 
Naw  Va(k,  ISM.  'do.  Pbila..  Impturad  nl.,  '43. 
BWrneim orSumrmi.  N.  Vatk.  1^  4chad..lH3S. 
Elamanti  of  Si.rvajiiii  and  Nxinliaa.  Nn  York.' 
FAcli«IH>ilHniaiiaJ<>rPHaI.a>IHan.  N.York.* 
PiHlteal  HathamUiti  witli  Dnwinr  and  Jfanaun- 

tiM.    Naw  York,  IBS2.* 
I^icic  oT  HUhaiutio.    NawY«k,  ISM. 
Malhenatiul  Chan.    Naw  I«k.* 
BhadaKBlM>dow>,arHlLingirPenp«tlTa.   New  York. 
1844,  '48,  si  • 
DAVIES,  CHARLES.  *  W.  G.  PECK. 
HaihHnalful  Diciiaoarr  and  CrFlapadia  of  Malhe- 
nulioal  Saianoa.     Naw  York,  (ISU.)  'SB. 
DAVIS,  D,  JR.. 

Manual  orHaptatHm  and  ElaoIm-HaciMEiiin.     Boat.* 
DAVIS.  EMERSON, 

Pnnklia  InlallaaUal  ArlUiinaUa.     Spriniflald,  103!.* 
DAVIS.  PARDON. 

MvdKD  Practical  EiwIMiarainmar.   Phllailalahlt.'45. 
Aa  Epilonsa  of  Eiulith  Gramniu.    Fklladalplila.  lal 

iSilion,  1818.* 
Principal  oT  Gonnmeat  <il  tha  Unilail  Btalaa.* 
DAVIS,  8ETH, 

pup.i'.  AriUiiKrtie.  b«un.,  im,  -aa* 

DAVIS,  , 

Walbat'alMcIlonarvorihaEnr.Lannafe.    N,  T.* 
DAVV.  SIR  HUMPHREY, 

BlamaDta  (ir  Chamieal  PhiloaDphf.     Phila.,  18IS.* 

DAVY,™  ° 

liitrr  and  Famlliaf  Bclanoa.     Albani.* 
3,  RICHARD, 


DAWB3, 

DAWSON    JOHN,  ' 

DAWSON.  W.  IWi 

DAY.  CEORGB  £..' 

PhnioloKlul  Chaml 

DAY,  HENRY  N., 


d.brT.Bun 


m.  Oifard, '81 
lib  ad„  1TB7. 
lila.,  nS4.a 


al  tUbool :  Elannab  of  Vocal  Msiie.    Baa- 


DAV.  JEREMIAH, 

InOoduclion   to  Ataabra.     Naw  t 
IBi4.   Sadad-.Tno.   4U>ad,.  I 

BKh  «l.,''lBi|,    Naw  ediiilm,  1 


ElaBMnuof  Ababn,  (Saaia,  abildnd  bt  J.  B.  Thenii)- 
aan.)     Naw  llann.  184^     Sth  adtioa,  1844.    Sih 
ad  .  I84S.     I«l.  ad.,  1MB. 
>?  TnntiH  nn  riaoa  TrlaoTiainatrT.     Naw  Ha»a,  ISIS. 
Naw  York.  Sod  edlliDn.  1^* 
Flima.adrMdbf  J.B  TbompnHi.   Naw  Ymk.  ISSB.* 

HitlHrBallca.aiDGracirwIhalaellhwTnatBea.  Naw 

llaiag,    Naw  Yo*,  IB3I. '51.' 
Elennnla  of  Sunarini.    Ediud'  bt  J.  B.  Tl 

New  York,  18*3.' 

Ourlinn  at  Plinlcal  Geonaphj,    Daalon.* 
DAY.  PARENS  E., 
Elemenurr  PtiiHiplea  of  En^iib  Gnmau: 
Sod  aJitlon,  1844. 


drlj.hia, 
Y,  Wir.Ll 


id  Merton,  In  Frandi.     Hj  Barqain 


TiUBlated   br  Jawett 


Tha  (faolofiral  ObHTxr.    Pbiladalphia.' 
DE  LAHADKLAINE,  H.  L. 

DIclHHiarT  Pan.  da  PAeadania  Pranciia.    S  t 
Pnm,  Sad  edrtioa, ISIS. 
DE  LEHAHENDI,  A., 

A  Saanidi  Giaioniai.    CharlaMoii,  1896.* 
DE  MORGAN.  AUGUSTUS, 

Aniliniatical  Bookt.    London,  IS4T. 

Tha  Globe*, Tematrlal  aud  Caladial.    London,! 

DE  PEVBAC,  MADAME, 

Coninnnt  on  paila  i  Paiu.    New  York,  ia96.> 
DE  SEVILLE.  A.  1.  C. 

DE  ROSILBY, 

DE  SAcT'a'j.  B.. 


PuMliek 


lI   Gramma 


DE  VEKE.  BCHELE, 


DE  VERICOUR.  L.  R.. 
UoiMm  FniKh  Litafalnti. 

DE  WITT,  8  * 


Joed.  ISIS. 


ess 
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BE  WOLF, 

W<I^.    CiMianlti,  IWX* 
DEAN,  HKNRY, 

HiiiDngr  WtitiaTudFiiEUnl.    BoMoa.* 
DEAN.  BAilUEU 
W.ri.njCn™.    New  York.' 

DrakbobnT  benjamin, 

Tbt  ColunbiiB  Unnnu.    B-Mue.  IVIi. 
DEARBORN,  N., 

TIm  AawwH  Ten-Book  fur  nikinf  LWm.    B<iiL< 
DKL  MAS,  BHAMIEU 


pup    l»nd«l,*rf«lmMi,T«M°  |rfVoTk.'*7.J 
Bnl*iu>8p.i.r.h.iidEn(,C«i™i«li—  "■■■■-   *■- ' 

DEUOin'lIENES. 

Unlioo  on  Ihs  Croon.     E>li 


b<  J.  T.  Clxx 


).  T.  Chiiniilki. 

-*J.     JMO^—     '-'" 

^.bti 

MiMiii.n.iipiHii^ 

Tka  Unilhiu  llntion 

KniHdt.    N«*V<. 

TbtOnUow.  TVuiliMlbyT.Leluiil.  N.V;.'!!.* 
DaCoiDU.  TimiHliUd  br  D,  HiniJan.  BeaiM.  Pcnn.* 
TniBlaudhtSiiHUKlaI'DubriaUiiiianKr.   Pnooa- 

DBHUAK.'i.a.'. 


uliniHoak      Naw  York.* 
inf  Book.     New  York.* 


DESa.  Pt-rER, 

Aiilnkliibia.  IH 

DBSPAIITER.  . 

Gnmiau   Balbrmad.     BdiUd   by  Will.     (Ciliiiini 
miila  Ban.)    BdiDlninh,  Sth  ailitiuD.  17     • 
DEKPREZ,  LIJIIA'li:, 

Hurauxipm.    lUebih.  aditiaD.)  Lonikia.  IT«T. 
DEIV.  TUIHtAf, 
U<tmlo(  Liwi.  «c.,Df  Ancinlaiiil  Hodaia  NaliDiii 

f  P., 

SjtUin  of  MldwilbTT,  !«  SlBdanlj 


COBMHBdi' 

DEWEY,  -^ 

Pik.'.  AriiliiBWic-,    NawYoA. 
t.  WtLUAM  P., 


DICKlNttON.  RUIMILPHUH, 

Tbe  O'olarnblu  Raaitar     BuBon,   lit  aditioa, 

M  adiliun.  IMl. 
ElamanUufGEiicnphir.    Edilnl  bjr  G.  Hurt    I 


M^tbiilufy.    Itistoo, 

SWb  oditHHi.  liOi. 

rinhia,  ItUL' 
ha-* 


llUI.  9(il  T-IHiaa.  ] 
Dan'a  Llbar  Primut. 
Phikdilphta.  Ittitt.} 
CoflaquMi  of  Enunui. 
Ciem— Da  Onlora.  PbiliufclphL. 
Cimo— Da  DffiFiii.  Philadelphia.  Burtun,  |l 
De  HaincUiIa,  M  Da  Amieilia.    Bmb 

PliilaMphia.* 

Da  Naluia  Uaorum.    Philadalpkia.* 

"       Tamilan  Uuntioni.    Fhiladaliibia.* 

Flauln,  wilh  EtiRhih  Nolaa.     Fhlladtlpllia.* 

Ouiatilian, Pbitadtlphia.* 


TaeitH,  wilk  Eaillib  NoUa.    PbilaM^k.* 
T.renM,  ■■       Pbiladd^iaT* 

DILWURTH.  TIIOMA8, 
Now  Uuidg  to  tba  EnflHh  Toa|n>e,  (Sfidliiic  IbHk. 


P^^i'c. 


t.    London  1% 
<d  bj  B.  Wifxiat. 


I  aad  Fnoiieal  Siii(ui(  Baok.    ) 


U.  Koil.)     I.<ip.ie.  183 
IlITTMAR,  UEINKIrll, 


.«<V>'f'abl«.laFn<.d..    Pbiladelpbia,  1BS4. 
KlenienU  of  UauwUr.    Naw  Yoik,  IBK-'* 

ooihi.'^.'b. 

New    Ca^, 

a>rf   Fr»ni«l  Aiiibp>alit.    Na»  Tofk. 
"■  '"*I«'*^  lb""'  "^'wiWalpb 

AiEthmn'.D  Ibr  High  BehDob.     Naw  Yock.* 

EkiiiriiiiarUeoBigtrr  aHlHanniralimi.    1 

TVifnniaiMri.     Nm>  Yatk.* 
DOltDKIDUt:,  Fill  UP. 
"     iidl^  liBliilrtal.     Boalon.  HIB,  ITW-    I 


d  bj  n.  B.  Arnold. 
bip.    Na<r  Ymk.  Stb 


ImduFIiiin  111  da.     PHiladelphiii.  MH-* 
i>NairCn'tyliu.  "Loi>dun.9udtdlUu>,l8W.    M 


itoNNRKAN,  JAvee, 


iiicoo.    Bj  Fat 
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QfHk  (Dd  Eo^iih  LaiieoH.  8»iMd  ij  Piuoa  ind 
Aleusder.    Ftiiltdelnhui* 
9wH. (hiidgBl.    FhilaMpKii* 
Ne*  Onk  iml  Bncliili  Laiicon.    EdiMH-rXH. 
CtidH.    PtikMphik»««l»l<ni,  IMS. 
DORIGO.  P., 

Tha  A-B-C  of  M«lo.    SnJ.  Poonm. 
DflRINU.  F.  W.. 

Hnwii  (JmnlH  OpaTK.    Lundon,  1836. 
DOOAl.  A., 
Pncticitl  ind  Cuinpleu  Ganun  Cmninu.    BoMsn, 

DOUOHEBTV,  PETER, 


>s.i 


DOUIK    

Fnnch  and  Bag.  P 

DOVVD.  J.  N.  E.. 

Eniloh  GramtnaT.  Mi 
DOVI.K,  DAVID, 

P.nliflrton'.  Oaojraplif , 
DRAPER,  n.  H  . 

Stw  ¥i>ik'!  IXm"* 
DRAPER.  J()HN  W., 


»r.  Tnai.  br  Moll 


'    l^ttgUMgt, 


tt.  N.  V.' 


Philawphy.    New  York,  Id 
'.    N>«  V«k,  (ItMQ)    Naw 


Human  Phfiirifogr.  maiicil  and  Dfoemiu 


w^E-SrShl 


■h-G™f  UiiF 


Gnwnph. 
DRI.'RV.  HA , 

Li)rt«a<alHlHda.<)CllicVodDiAn<n.   N.Vvck.'SS.- 

Ill'  n(;i^noN.  u  e.. 

Hiuoira  dai  Elata  Unk.   Far  S.  G.  rrtvdnch.    Phila- 
dcl[.hlB,  IMS, 

ratlullinDlraUnlwHllfc  PuGwdikh.  Fling.,'SO. 
DUANB,  WILLIAM. 

Mi'iun  TIMliHiatT.     Fhiladclidiit,  IfllO. 
DUBIJN.  RirflARD, 


ihTaaclm.    Haw  Y«k,  I838.* 


Nalun  ll>i|ilay«f ;  RirFrrnch.     PMIIKltliihla,  Nh  adi 
llaa.ina.    Ttheditiun,  lt!2r.    Nawy<>ik.S».b>. 
ethadiliiin.  imi.* 
Nauin<[hip1a>nl:adaiMilb>Spaiiith.  Bv  Valanuai 

IMiilailalphia.  U*iij.-37.* 
FnnRh  and  Eniliili  buniananr.    Pliiladaljilila.* 
UrCUALE.  T.  JR. 

Hnnre.  (Ipan  Rxpur-aU.    Philadelphia,  ISIS.* 
UI'CUAN,  W.  B.. 

PrirDmir  GniltahnniinBW.     BcMon.  IIOS. 
DVJATIIJB,  JOA.NNEM. 

Lrvll  llulM,  LIbrI  qui  aitanL    S  luli.     (Dalnh.  adi 

lion.)  Paiii.  ma. 

Dl.'KB,  R.  T.  W.,  &  F.  H.  SMITH, 

AmcricBn  fluiiilicn!  ArlthiMUc.   Phlliilaipliia,  IMS 
ni'HAfl,  ALEXA»IIBB. 

-Vip^eon.    EdiiBl  bv  l»  Faimwll*. -"" 


roilat'i  AnhBnlniilaRraca.giAallqailieaarGni 


«^  fiunwnr^a  I 

DUNCAN,  WILLIAM 


■.ISM.* 


Nawliaii 


.    (N< 


u.  Official,  tic.  TiaHlatad.  I 


ilh  tha  Orifliiai. 

Ywkrs^! 

<PS_.._, 


■„  1833.  Fbila.* 

■.lew.    Naw 
■-.IIS-) 


•hiladtlpkia,  (WH,) 


Cnar.  TnaalaUM. 

lUamuu  of  Ltwie.  London 
YuFh.  iwaaitiiin.  IHA 

Entink't  Tnoaii  TkeaariiuL 
DLTNGLISUN,  RICH  ABU  I. 

Elemanlaiy  PbviHiUn.  Fli 
DUNGLISON   ROBLEY, 

lSth'ait?tiDn,  nl'ati.  181 

8aa  /jnv  *■  n*a/i>M«. 

Miiman  Pbiiiolocy.  S  voli.  Phila.,  Daw  ad,  1800.' 
DL'NN,  A,. 

Pn^suivi  Eiimiilaa  in  AilUiniMia.  How  Yoik,' 
DUNN,  HENKY,  *  J.  T.  CROSBLEY, 

UailrLawaBMbi.Naal.  MIV.  London,  so  da  I* 
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Aiudeiphii.  was.' 
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H)     PljUH 
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FULtoN.  !,.».*  e 

.  W.  EABTMAN,' 

Pimclicl   Bfilain   of 

Slaila   EMtjr  Book-Raapioi 
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•diliiw,  IMt.   18SI.) 

c.<.rB«>ia.ii>th>«i 

■<KBbn.    NawToA.* 

Ohinf  riplile  Cbirti, 
FURBjaif.  A.. 

<ro  auiiibati.    NawTotk.' 

FURNEaa,  w.  H^ 

ifNataia.    Pliil>dal|dili, 


.;,  Google 


Zonilia't  Pbiirul  Gnjtnnhi.    BoHon,  18U. 
OAli.NKR.  L.  P., 
dmlieiin  Linibak  eUa  Lmhai'a  liOm  CaiecbB. 
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(lllendonri  Eii(!i>)>anmn»iror.(^iii>Tii. 
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nabraw  ind  End^b  Laiia 

GETTY,  J.  A., 
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GIBBON.  EDWARD. 
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GILI.E1T.  GEOBGB, 
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'  Fbiladalpbia.    M  adtiioa.  1*U    )V 

Fianck"sr.id^l-t'M(ili<al.     I>h!ladel|>h:a.* 

RaruailOramalrqga.fromBeraiun.     Phlla.  IS»  * 
Via  di  Gooin  WuhincUn.    PhiluklpbH.  I^Or  • 
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OIRAITLT.  DL'VIVIER  C.  P., 
I'TailtdnPaRieiliaa.     PariL     &d  adilML  1=K 

GLA!».  Fm 
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h:cL«tie  EaaJar.    Naw  Vo*.  !«».•  _ 

GiJasO.S,  BENJAMIN, 
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Spell  ini  Book.  Hallowlll.* 

OOODE.SOW.  SMITH  B. 
OiUi5pT  and  OrUiojrqphv^* 
bMT  «  Goiliah  tirunmal.     BoMon.* 
Naw   Efuland  Gnmniu.     (eyiuniallo  T— 
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radical  Traatw  oa  C 
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Gb£eN.'f.  H..  &7"w.  CONfeDON, 


OniDBitraf  tbe  Etfliih  Lawi 


r  Uncaafe.     N.  Vwt.  IMl. 
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lU  of  AljMin. 
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Brhoul  Soart.    a      ~      '    ~ 
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Val]jT-i    Paltr->   iUai   and    Poliileol  FhiloaoDliy. 
Fbtla.  liSl* 
GREEN,  BAMUEL, 
G«f  nptiical  Grammai.    New  Londim.  1BI8. 
DaboU'l  SthoDlmailer'i  ABiiUnI,— See  liatoU. 

GREEN  k  WHITE, 

GREENE.  GEnHCEW., 

OUgmtarrt  KawWdhrJ.  «  Pint  Ltauni  in  Pnacb. 
N«w  Yutli  IBM  ]8Sn.» 

CoDipanisa  to  do.    itn  Yoch.  1830. 

PrisHn  Laaaoni  In  lulian.     N«w  Ytak.' 

BiitiHical  Slndln.    New  York.  I3W.> 

Smitli'atliUurr  urGnna.    New  Yuib,  IRSO. 
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GREGORY.  OLVNTHUB. 

Halkennlka  fur  PhfIiciI  Men.    Pbtladelpliia,  '«.* 
GREGORY,  WILLIAM. 
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Db.  Tappas,  AifD  IS!  UnviBSiTi  OF  UicoiOA^.  BiiioB  the  brief  memoir 
of  Dr.  Tappan,  and  eBpeoiallj  of  bis  eminently  succeaBlUl  «dDiitiiitr«tion 
of  the  &flairi  of  the  Univeimtj  of  whidi  he  wM  Preaideot,  was  in  ^pe,  we 
have  wen  ooUcea  of  the  kctioD  of  Uw  Begenta  whose  term  of  offloe  expiree 
with  the  year,  and  who  aignalized  their  own  demise  hj  the  temoval  of  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  from  the  Presidenc;.  From  p«r«oDail  knowledge  of  the  cooditioa  of  the 
Unlvenitj,  and  to  some  extent,  of  the  pobiio  mind  of  Uichigan  reepocUng  It, 
tnd  higher  education  generally,  M  the  time  Dr.  Tappan  waa  elected  President, 
we  can  bear  our  teatimonj  to  the  magnitods  of  the  work  which  it  has  been 
bia  good  fortune  to  acbiere  in  a  period  of  tea  jeut — a  Bnoceaa,  bo  Qir  a«  we 
know,  without  a  precedent  b  the  edncatioiutl  history  of  tbe  coutitr; ;  and  we 
must  record  now  our  amazement  and  indignation  at  the  outrage  done  to  tbe 
cause  of  good  letters,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  ingratitude  for  large  public 
service,  in  bis  lummary  removal  We  have  asked  in  vaia  for  bdj  adequate 
TeasooB  for  such  on  act  of  saTBge,  unmitigated  barbarianL  The  act  itself  and 
time  and  maoner  of  doing  it — without  any  aswgned  reason^  right  after  the 
oommencomeat  exercises  of  (he  graduating  cbus,  wiUiout  any  call  from  any  re- 
apon^ble  parties  Id  or  oat  of  the  University — by  a  Board  whom  the  People  had 
Just  superseded,  looks  more  like  tbe  work  of  mabgoaot  personal  enemies  of 
small  half-educated  bar-room  politicians,  or  raligiouB  bigots,  clothed  with  a  little 
biier  aullioritf,  than  tbe  guardinoB  of  a  great  literary  institution  who  should 
know  ueither  sect  or  party.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  men  who  have  done 
this  deed,  do  not  atq)Teclate  the  eutbusiasm  of  an  accomplished  scholar  in  bis 
nuBolflsh  ambition  to  build  up  a  great  school  of  learning  or  wliat  ia  due  to  a 
public  ofDcer  vrbo  has  labored  fitithfully  and  sacceBslhlly  Id  a  Seld,  which  at- 
tract but  little  of  popular  &vor.  But  the  cruel  deed  ii  done,  and  the  perpetraton, 
we  tear,  ttoia  tbe  tel^rapic  rapidity  with  which  a  successor  was  appointed, 
have  BO  surrounded  their  action  with  peraonal,  political,  and  denomioatiooal 
pre-arrangementB  and  complications,  that  this  great  personal  and  inatltotlonal 
wrong  con  not  be  redressed,  and  that  henceforth  tbe  State  University  of  Uichi- 
gan will  pass  hito  tbe  general  histwy  of  all  Westera  State  Colleges  aedUniver- 
aities— to  which  it  has  thus  fikr  been  an  exception — ft  victim  of  selfish,  half-edn- 
oated  politicians^  and  short-sighted  reli^ous  bigots. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  penned  we  have  reorived  a  copy  (^  "An  Ad- 
drtti  o/Ihe  Abmmo/Oia  UmBtnUy  of  Itidtigm  loOie  FlqfleeifOie Stale t^ Miehl- 
gan,"  on  Ou  remotal  iff  Dr.  Thppon  fn/m  tAe  iVeridoncy.  lu  declaraUoiia  are  ex- 
plicit, its  appeal  for  juatioe  strong,  and  tbe  people  of  the  Stat^  if  true  to  their 
own  great  educational  and  literary  Inlereets  will  call  Ibr  explanatioD^  and  If 
these  are  not  satislBcIf^,  will  prompt  the  incoming  Board  of  Begenta  to  saw 
the  tJniveralty  and  the  State  from  the  disgrace  of  Dr.  Tappan'a  removal.  We 
pttbUsh  the  Address  entu^ 
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The  Alumni  of  ths  nniTenlt^  of  Kiidiig|*n,  Haambled  at  the  TTuiTraBt^  oa 
U»a  9Ui  dAf  oT  Jnlf,  1863,  pumuuit  to  genenl  tall,  re^jectTuIl;  pment  to  Uw 
people  of  the  State  the  remit  of  their  delibeiatkmi  in  reUtioQ  to  the  raeent  ao- 
tioa  of  the  Board  of  It(«enta  hi  the  lemofal  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  H.  P.  Tappan  from 
tiia  Pmidencr  of  the  TTniTeitf  tj. 

Walrlog  kll  quMtioD  in  napect  to  the  ralUIitj  of  iatii  proceedin;  unda  the 
conititutioa  of  the  State ;  recognizing,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  in  tba 
Board  of  Bcgeota  the  legitimate  authority  for  such  remoTal  whenever  the  ioter- 
eat*  of  the  Unireraity  iball  require  It ;  and  acknowledging  alto  that  *  Uthftd  and 
oon^dente  regard  for  auch  Into^ata  requires  of  those  who  have  already  enjoy- 
ed the  noble  monillcence  of  the  Inatitutlon,  the  entire  sbnegation  of  merely  per 
•oiul  preference*  u  wdl  aa  the  lubjection  of  all  penonal  hostility;  while  at 
the  aame  time  It  demands  •  fearless  and  manly  atatemeat  of  their  conrictioog 
in  reelect  to  ell  measures  which  pertain  1o  such  ioterosta; — 

The  Alumni  now  urge  upon  your  attention  the  following  considerations: 

Hut  turn  the  natare  of  our  0DiTerntf ;  Ihnti  the  character  of  ita  relalioiis 
with  the  oommonity  at  large ;  from  the  great  importance  of  harmoniona  action 
And  the  carefUl  avoidance  of  all  partixan  political  or  sectarian  irritation;  from 
the  dignity  of  educational  Interests ;  and  Oom  the  momentona  consequencee  n- 
snltlng  from  the  dlstnrbaDce  of  settled  polldee  in  institutionB  of  this  chancter; 
from  these  considerations,  without  refereDce  to  the  manifest  inexpedient?  of 
Ibrdng  Issues  npon  constitntlonBl  questions  of  power  and  the  distributioD  of 
governmental  authority,  the  action  of  the  Kegents  in  the  removal  of  the  "priod- 
pal  executiTe  oOoer"  of  the  chief  edueatlanal  Institution  in  the  State,  can  only 
be  showD  to  have  been  fbr  "the  true  Interests  of  the  Dnivmlty"  by  the  exlal- 
enoe  of  an  imperative  necessity. 

This  ofllcer  was  called  to  the  position  by  the  predecessors  of  the  prcsmt 
Bosrd;  by  the  men  upon  whom  the  constitutioa  had  imposed  the  duty  and  the 
respoosil)ility  of  sdecting  a  suitable  person  for  the  important  flmctions  of  &e 
ofBce;  by  those  who  bad  previously  bad  l«ip  experience  in  tbe  managemuit 
of  the  UniversI^,  and  through  whose  counsel  the  olBoe  was  creAted,  with  the 
express  otiject  of  remedying  the  lamentubia  evils  which  had  heretofore  arisen 
In  the  admlniatntion  of  tbe  Inititution  on  BOCOUQt  of  tbe  wantofa  visible  and 
responsible  and  permAnenl  hend  of  the  TTniTersIty. 

The  person  so  deliberately  chosen  by  a  body  of  men  of  suA  high  standing 
in  the  State,  and  poeaeesed  of  such  opportunltlea  for  right  Judgment,  mtered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  month  of  October,^££J.  And  we  oan  not  better  de- 
scribe tbe  conditioD  of  the  institution  at  that  time  than  by  pladng  before  you 
an  extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  Board  of  Begents  tiien  In  power. 

"At  ttie  commenoement  of  tbdr  duties  they  encountered  some  perplexing 
embarraasmenta,  which,  fbr  •  Hme,  retarded  their  eflbds  to  inAue  now  lib  and 
energy  into  the  institution.  Tbey  found  the  Univerrity  in  debt,  the  entire  in- 
Eome  of  the  year  antidpated,  the  warranta  dishonored  at  an  empty  treasury, 
one  of  its  most  important  departments  nnpopuUr,  and  the  prominent  literary 
pmfeasoTB  who  st&l  had  charge  of  this  depertment,  smarting  under  what  they 
sod  their  fHends  regarded  as  an  Insulting  public  dlsmJssaL"    "  The  weoUar  w^ 
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■I  of  the  UaWenltf  auder  the  old  ■yBtem,  puticolarly  the  ebMiiee  of  a 
pentwaent  execative  ofllMr  iw  Presdent,  to  w>teb  over  utd  oontrol  lie  inMnal 
■ffiura,  more  thoD  bd;  other  cmie,  led  to  tbe  minmderituMiing  between  the 
fbmm  Bagrate  and  Prob«ois.  Under  the  nMng  ^item  we  bvA  a  liiaUsr 
misnodentMidiiig  will  uerer  occur." 

80  br  htd  pnblio  otw&dence  and  reepeot  been  wltbdnwn  tlwt,  notwlthitMKl- 
lug  Ibe  oonilant  iaxeaae  in  tbe  population  or  the  Statey  and  notwilhatanding 
the  general  appredatton  of  tbe  advantages  of  a  patnitoiulibcnledncirtioit,  tbe 
munlMr  ofatudeniain  tbedepaitment  of  letterahad  dlndniihed  to  the  imall  to- 
tal of  about  fortj,  and  the  hold  upon  these  was  verj  precarioua. 

We  can  not  flad  more  reliable  eridence  of  tbe  change  which  waa  wnxight 
within  tb»  term  ofolBoe  of  that  Board,  than  b7  again  extraoting  from  tbwrie- 

"As  Boon  ag  the  flnwu^al  ooDdiUoD  of  the  Univenl^,  and  the  inlbrmation  in 
pcaaesaioD  of  tbe  Board  Joitiflad  tbe  meMnre,  Eeniy  P.  Tappan,  Ui  D.,  of 
New  TorlL  d^,  waa  riected  Preddent  of  the  Uiurenriqr,  and  bf  vlrtoe  of  bla 
offlce  became  itt  principal  exeoatiTe  officer,  wMcb  dnlj  be  haa  iteadily  per- 
formed with  honor  to  himself  and  proflt  to  the  ioititutioD  over  which  be  pre- 
■idee.  Believing  that  hla  viewa  of  a  proper  Univeraitj  edocatJon  are  liberal, 
pr^reasive,  and  addled  to  the  preaent  ege,  we  have  Bustaiued  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ability,  In  all  tneaanres  for  tbe  advsucemait  of  tbe  Uiil7«nit7,  and 
It  givM  oa  pleagore  to  add,  that  we  bare  rarelj  diaagreed  with  him  aa  to  its 
true  interests,  during  tlie  period  we  have  be^iasKidated  in  charg;e  of  the  Inati- 
tation.  Tlid^roRperitj  of  the  UnivAw^  and  its  adaptation  to  the  bi^iest  edu- 
cational wanta  of  the  people,  can  no  longer  be  qoeationed.  nie  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  its  present  fl«edom  from  Hnimnl^l  embannsiment,  and  In  the  do- 
aorvedlf  high  reputation  it  maintaitia  at  home  and  abroad." 

He  report  ^ows  that  at  its  date  (December  3ln,  1861)  the  nnmber  of  stu- 
dents had  increased  in  the  department  of  letter*  to  two  bundled  and  aeTauty- 
lix,  (daring  a  period  of  great  financial  embarrassment,)  and  in  the  other  de- 
partmenl^  to  such  an  extent,  ttiat  there  were  four  hundred  and  flft;  stndsots 


And  the  Board  of  TidtoiB  of  Uut  jear  (Hon.  J.  D.  Pieme,  the  flrat  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  InstracCiOD,  and  Uoa.  H.  G.  Knight)  In  th^  report  set  teth 
"what  the  Univerti^  bad  become:" 

"It  baa  been  founded  about  twentj  jean.  Within  that  period  muchuieAil 
experience  has  been  acquired,  and  aome  erroneoua  ideas  have  been  correcled. 
The  experiment  of  a  gOTemment  wUbout  a  heait  has  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
Whilst  mndt  good  has  been  done  and  fomtdations  have  been  laid  during  all 
tbeae  twenty  jean,  the  decided  prosperi^  ot  tbe  Univttd^  ia  quite  recent 
Within  three  jear^  it  ha^  b;  a  sudden  leap,  readied  ft  rank  In  reputation  and 
actual  el9cien<7,  not  perhaps  equal  with  the  vsiy  Sist  of  American  uistitations, 
bat  oartainl;  infertcff  tojery  fbw." 

Let  it  be  marked  by  all  ^t,  at  this  moat  diiBcalt  period  In  the  administra- 
tion of  aHhirs,  there  was  no  oonOict  of  aatbori^  between  the  Fresdent  and  &o 
Eegenti,  no  allegation  that  there  had  been  any  arrogatiDU  by  the  Ibnaer  of  tbe 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  latter.  On  tbe  contnuy,  by  mutual  cimfldence, 
respect  and  cradiality,  by  earnest  co-operation  and  oondUatory  bearing,  with- 
out Jealoudea  or  uqjust  suspicions,  or  unworthy  depreciation  of  motive^  the 
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WOik  of  bnndlUB  op  Uw  tmUtnUon  had  gotm  ronntid  with  entira  btntoaaj  sod 
molt  gntifying  luocMi. 

It  !•  quit«  erideot  from  Uwea  (acta  and  tbli  GXp«rieDCC^  that  thers  wu  no 
nwMMiT  MDfliot  in  the  legitimate  dntiaa  of  tbs  Praaident  and  ^e  Board— do 
inaritaWe  occa^n  tot  uxj  miaundenlaiiding  bstween  tbeoi,  in  the  honest  ef 
fixt  to  (Ulflll  tbdr  naponribiljtleai  withoat  ainiatar  oljecta  or  ulterior  Kida. 
And  it  seen*  also  fairi;  Inferable  tlwt  there  waa  nothing  iti  the  diaraoter,  con- 
duct or  Tiewa  of  the  Praeident  at  all  inoompatible  with  a  doe  regaid  fiir  the 
proper  satlx^lj'  of  the  Begenta,  or  oalcolated  to  embairaaa  ttiem  In  aoj  l(fiti> 
mata  action. 

It  waa  not  until  the  preaent  Board  aoceded  to  power  that  anj  dilQcnltief 
araae.  A  recnrreooe  to  the  bieloij  of  thoae  dUSoultiea  will  enable  the  public 
to  Judge  wliether  anj  imperatlTe  neco!sity,  or  evso  aoy  conaiderate  regard  Ibr 
the  Interaata  of  the  FniTsnitr,  demanded  or  Juatifiad  the  recent  action  of  the 
Boaid  In  tlie  removal  ofttie  Freaident 

BaCtra  doing  (hia,  however,  it  ahoold  be  etited  that  erM7  pubKihed  report 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  reapectJve  Boavda  of  Vi«jlon^  down  to  the 
preaent  time^  baa  repreeented  the  Unlveraiqr  to  be  in  a  moat  proeperoua  condi- 
tion, and  oonttantl;  improving  In  repntation  and  efflcieniy.  And  it  has  nerer 
been  InUmaMd  to  tbe  people  that  there  wm  anj  occaelon  for  an;  important 
obangft  in  the  management  of  the  inatitntlon. 

A  refcrenoBlo  the  pnbliahed  "School  Beporti"  of  the  paat  ten  yean  will 
veiiiy  our  ttatement,  and  wUI  elao  aid  ua  in  the  conaideration  of  the  cbuk* 
which  inatigatod  the  removal  of  tbe  Preaidbnt 

No  formal  etatement  of  reasons  for  this  actim  has  been  given  to  tbe  pabllt^ 
or  placed  upon  the  records  of  tbe  Board. 

Why  DOtT  Was  It  becanse  the  charges  were  of  ench  a  monations  cimractcr 
tlial,  bcm  a  oonsiderate  regard  to  Dr.  Tappao,  the  Board  hnmanelj'  avcnded 
pubUcation  to  the  worid  T 

Hia  open  ohidloDge  to  the  Board  at  tbe  time  of  their  ac^n,  and  the  reitera- 
ted demands  of  his  iHonda  iluiSe  that  day,  stamp  with  blsit;  the  base  innuendOL 

Was  It  because  the  Regents  so  biglil?  reoogoize  the  dignity  of  tlieir  office 
that  thej  do  not  conrider  tt  compatible  with  their  elevated  dutj  to  make 
known  their  grounds  of  actlonT 

This  Board,  unlike  an;  other,  bare  courted  nolorie^;  bon  the  daj  of  their 
iir  imiiiiin  to  olBoc^  they  have  proclaimed  that  their  meetings  were  open  to  aQ  t 
they  have  urged  new^apera  to  aend  reporters,  and,  in  the  abeenoe  of  snch,  one 
of  their  own  number  has  himself  "liept  the  poidio  fiilly  infonned"  of  sDch 
meaauret  as  would  help  on  his  pnrpoaes.  If  it  waa  thong^t  proper  to  pot  be- 
Ibre  tbe  pnUio  the  moat  unimportant  as  well  as  the  least  creditable  details  d 
their  proceediags,  It  la  scarcely  probable  that  this  matter  was  snppresKd  (h>m 
a  delioate  Bonse  of  propriety. 

Was  it  because  they  feared  the  edbet  of  "agitaUoit''  npon  the  inteiests<^ 
the  Univwaity? 

We  protest  that  IT  sound  reasons  existed,  a  calm,  (air  and  Impartial  expoaf- 
tion  would  in  nowise  have  Induced  snch  exalted  diacassion  or  such  violent 
JbeUng  M  the  method  adopted  waa  caknlsted  to  provoke.  The  p«rman«tt  wel- 
fare of  su^  an  institutiatt  wUI  hardly  be  promoted  by  the  dlen^  imsxplained 
«zpidal{H»of  a  chief  officer  whose  services  hare  been  pobUdy  uknowledged 


and  appredaled  during  a  long  aeries  of  years. 
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ITot  audi  DiotlTa  did  not  actoste  the  men  tn  power;  we  beliere  that  evmti 
win  (how — (do  matter  how  it  inaj  be  heivaiter  attempted  to  frame  a  aabtle  da- 
htum  or  the  actton)— that  the  Regenta  did  not  dare  to  place  then  open  tbe  no- 
ord  and  before  tbe  people  Ifaeir  na\  reason*. 

The  detenninalian  of  tboae  &ToHDg  tbe  remoral  waa  secret  It  ww  Dot 
area  mentioned  to  a  part  or  the  Board  until  the  daj  belbn  the  actkin.  Hodia- 
cwdon  wai  had  in  the  Board  or  b;  enj  fcrmal  meeting. 

The  prooeedlng  was  pnrpoaely  abnipt  and  diseepectfti].  AU  ordtnar;  coor- 
tsa;  waa  ignored.  The  resohitions  were  curt  and  helokoned  malice — thor  did 
not  reoogDlie  aof  merit,  nor  acknowledge  the  ^hteet  aerrice,  nor  admit  tbe 
disdiarge  ot  any  dnt^  by  the  otBcer  who  Iwd  labored  in  the  institution  Ibr 
manj  yettra.  And,  to  make  tbdr  action  more  powmall;  (Atetlve,  they  pDiaoe 
a  aimilar  coqrw  with  a  inemb«'  of  his  &mUy  who  had  quietly,  unobtrusiTely 
and  acceptatdj  diacfaarged  tbe  hnmble  dntlta  of  librarian. 

W«  believe  that  erents  win  show  tbat  the  lemoTal  of  Dr.  Tappan  la  to  be  at- 
bibnted  to  tbe  personal  hoalili^  and  lelflabambiUon  of  one  meraber  and  to  the 
cold,  monej-giaapii^pDiposaatrf'BnotbB- member  of  tbe  Board. 

They  came  Into  power  on  the  let  of  Janoary,  I8B8.  Immediately  tbe  ool- 
omai  of  one  of  the  Detroit  papeia  were  occupied  with  lei^y  letten  ftom 
anonymous  correspondents,  porporting  to  be  located  tn  difbreat  portions  of  the 
State,  while  in  bet  they  all  clearly  marked  tbe  lame  author.  Tfaeee  letten^ 
with  oocasional  artldes,  were  continued  through  a  aeriei  of  jcan;  tfaey  oon- 
talned  low-bred  attacks  upon  tbe  Preridsnl,  insulting  Innuendoes  impeaching 
bis  integrity,  ridiculing  hia  character  and  deprsdallng  hia  eflbrta;  they  foment- 
ed dilBcuIties  amo:^  the  profesaora  and  paraded  before  the  pnbllo  their  petty 
tnckerings;  tliey  disparaged  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  aon^t  to 
woond  (he  sen^billtlee  of  the  director;  they  caviled  at  the  iHghtest  expendi- 
ture for  the  purpoae  of  aidii^  this  oCBcer  in  bU  edbrts,  and  Um?-  made  light  of 
bis  studica  and  the  results  of  his  obserratlon.  The  nnfortonate  incident  of  hit 
connection  with  ^e  Present  condemned  him  aa  an  addititanJ  object  of  assnlt 
from  ignorant  malice. 

Tbe  venom  of  these  articles  proved  Ite  own  antidote.  Tke  spirit  wbidi  dic- 
tated them  was  so  manifeetly  malignant  that  tbey  oeased  to  have  any  influence 
upon  the  pnbllo  mind  eze^  di^nst  toward  the  author. 

Unsooceaaftil  in  this  effort,  and  learning  wisdom  ftnm  experfenoe,  a  more 
oovett  Slid  insidioas  plan  was  adopted.  Tbe  public  avowal  h«d  been  made 
that  tbe  President  slioald  be  removed  before  the  Board  went  out  of  oOoe; 
and  the  person  making  it  waa  loo  persistent  to  be  baffled  or  diacoonged  by  a 
single  &iliiTe. 

Under  tbe  pretext  that  the  rules  for  the  goremment  of  the  ITniversi^  re- 
quired compil&tion  and  revision,  he  obtained  snch  actian  that  a  "  Code  of  By> 
taws,"  Ac,  was  presented  to  the  Board  within  a  few  montba  after  tiieir  acoea- 
(ion  to  office,  and  when  they  were  comparatively  unacquainted  with  the  ad-  - 
ministration  of  the  institution.  Tbe  spirit  and  pnrpOae  of  the  Code  was  to  take 
&om  the  Preaident  very  nuny  of  the  powers  which  had  been  conceded  to  him 
by  the  previous  Board,  some  of  which  were  esKntial  to  his  efficient  as  tbe 
"chief executive  offloui^ the  XJniveni^.''  By spedons signment the  B^eoti 
wore  induoed  to  adopt  this  code,  were  led  to  believe  that  upmi  tttem  aloiie  rest- 
ed the  entire  raaponaibiU^  of  the  admlnistratlim  of  tbe  institution,  without  Mfi , . 
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WBDM  or  defamce  to  tha  Prealdent  T«  BtaDdiDg  ooainittoM  wwe  apptdat- 
ad,  unoDg  wbom  the  power  wu  nomiiuUj  divided;  bn^  in  bet,  one  B«g«>t 
\na  chaimiaD  of  seren  of  the  moot  Importaot  oommitteea.  And,  In  procen  oT 
Uaa,  aloKMt  the  entire  dutiea  of  tbe  Board  irare  derolTCd  uptm  the  two  Ba- 
gmta  wboaa  proximity  to  the  UDiroiit;  enabled  them  to  ajuuie  tlie  power 
moat  teadUj-.  One  of  theae  n)en  being  Chaitman  oT  the  Finance  Conunitte^ 
and  also  eoatodian  of  the  AuuU,  and  iutvlng'  obtained  the  ^)pi^tineDt  of  a  omt 
rslatire  as  Steward,  made  It  bis  ipedal  tatk  lo  demonstrate  bj  bia  practicea  the 
OQfnplete  aabordination  of  the  Fnaident  to  hit  attitnu?  authority.  Without 
prolonging  thla  ratiew,  ws  believe  that  wa  are  jostlfled  in  charging  that  the  re- 
moral  of  tbe  President  i«  to  Ije  atbibated  to  the  consttot  adiaDing  and  ml- 
wearied  eHbrta  of  •  aaall  minority  in  tbe  Board.  Id  aaying  this  we  do  not  ig- 
nore the  lact  that  written  evidenee  exlata  showing  a  secret  btrigne  on  the  part 
of  two  peraona— one  formerly  c«inected  witli,  and  another  now  a  member  of 
the  Facnltiee — baving  In  riew  the  aapptanting  of  Dr.  TaRnu,  and  tbe  eleva- 
tloti  of  fais  deotsd  succesKr.  It  may  hereafter  transirira  that  this  influence 
woiidng  upon  tlia  Bo*rd  daring  the  past  five  year^  has  aaaiated  in  the  accoiD- 
pUriiment  of  tlie  rsHOlL  Bat  it  is  to  the  iystematio  oparatioDi  of  Ihia  minori^ 
in  the  Board  that  the  State  la  cfaieBy  indebted  br  tbe  present  conditiaa  of 
things.  By  personal  detraction  through  the  preai^  by  insalta  in  the  meetiDgl 
of  the  Board,  by  atodEed  diatvepect  in  the  presence  of  nndergraduate^  tbe  head 
of  tlie  Unlvenity  hsa  been  beeet  for  Uie  put  ux  years.  Instead  of  adrioe  and 
mpport  and  cordial  co-operation,  he  has  met  with  contempt ;  instead  of  * 
hesrty  sympathy  in  his  eSbrta  to  bnild  np  a  complete  sod  finished  Doiversi^, 
hit  plans  have  been  lidlcoled,  his  pn^fecM  hampered  and  embsnaned,  and  hit 
action  repudiated. 

Uemben  of  the  Facnltka  have  been  chosen,  and  others  rranoved,  without 
oonsoitatioii  with  him.  And  when  in  Uie  organization  of  a  moat  important  de- 
partment, ho  lo^eated  the  expediency  of  selecting  stKne  person  widely  known 
and  of  extended  inflnence  thronghout  the  conntry,  Uie  intimation  was  not  only 
disregarded  but  was  made  use  of  to  pr^ndice  the  opioiona  ot  tboae  who  wero 

nostili^  to  the  Prendent  with  memben  of  the  Fscultiea  baa  been  pnipoaely 
engendered  and  kept  ahve ;  jealousy  of  hit  aotliority  and  bis  repntatioo  bsa  been 
incited,  and  oomflainta  to  the  Begenta  liave  been  encouraged.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent  have  memben  of  the  Facnltiee  been  made  to  ieel  their  Indepoodence  of  the 
Preeident  and  their  complote  subjection  to  ttie  Begents,  that  whan  the  latter 
required  of  themaome  open  "acquieacence"  in  the  recent  action,  they  pat  be- 
fore the  puUio  a  garbled  itatenMot  of  the  prooeedings  of  tbe  meeting  trf'  tra 
(out  of  twen^-two)  members  of  the  Cniveisity  Senate— a  statem^it  which  did 
Dot  troly  set  fbrth  the  action  then  taken. 

Flagrant  blaeboods  in  reapect  to  the  monl  inBnence  of  the  President  over 
the  stndanta,  and  as  to  the  character  of  Univerd^  disdpline,  have  been  slan- 
deroosly  put  forth  to  destroy  his  hold  upon  right-minded  people. 

Thnnigh  these  vsrioas  iastrumenlalitiea,  tiie  remoral  hss  been  eObcled ;  and 
with  it,  SB  sn  inevitable  and  anticipated  result,  the  Bogents  have  also  gained 
tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Bronnow,  the  Director  of  tbe  Astronomical  Observatory 
—a  modeet,  unobtmsive  gentleman,  whose  genius  snd  acholariy  attainments 
are  recognised  by  the  highest  edentiilc  men  in  his  department,  bMh  in  Bimve, 
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tod  America.  Wedo  sot  out  tiw  rMpouEMUt^  upon  all  the  numbaaof  the 
Board.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of  tbow  favoring  the  action  were,  the  on- 
iritting  inatrumenta  of  othen,  and  that  thej  were  misled.  Unworthj'  purpceea 
in  relbifflioe  to  the  election  ot  a  iocoeaor — improper  conaideralioDB  whlcfi  ev- 
Kf  frieml  of  the  nnivennt;  should  frown  upon,  doubtleas  rendered  aome  mNO- 
bera  more  open  to  conviction  and  more  laadj  to  believe. 

Certainly,  if  they  had  net  the  qneetion  in  the  proper  manner,  if  they  had  re- 
quired an  open  and  impartial  hearing  of  cbargea,  the;  would  have  Bhovm  tbem- 
selvea  more  worthy  of  tbeir  lugh  poaition,  and  would,  peitapa,  have  arrived  at 
a  did^nt  conclunou. 

They  are  reapongible  <br  tbe  diacourteoua,  unjust  and  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  tbe  proceedinga  were  conducted. 

Tbe  simple  &ct  of  their  adopting  auch  an  important  meaaure  at  tbe  dose  of 
their  term  of  office,  without  tbe  dighteat  conaultation  with  their  Bocceatora, 
jnatifiea  tbe  luapidon  that  their  purpoee  waa  to  Ibreetall  the  action  of  the  new 
Board,  and  to  enbatniBa  tbem  in  the  cooaideratlon  of  the  subject. 

It  they  had  only  created  the  vacancy,  and  committed  tbe  choice  of  a  suc>m> 
tor  to  thoae  who  were  soon  to  fill  tlieir  placea,  and  npon  whom  the  reaponmbil- 
1^  of  tbe  choice  would,  of  neceeaity,  largely  devolve,  there  would  have  been 
lea  reaaon  br  the  belief  that  it  waa  tbe  pnrpoae  to  surround  the  measure  with 
■ad)  inflnencea  that  it  would  require  much  flrmnesa;  independence  and  deter- 
minatioa  to  inveatlgate  tbe  gionnda  of  tb^  aotiOD. 

The  University  belonga  to  Che  people  of  Hicbigtu).  Ita  endowmenta  wer« 
made  for  your  beneflt    Its  growth  and  proaperity  are  matters  of  persMial  in- 

We  ahall  not  undertake  to  show  that  the  preaMtce  of  Dr.  Tappan  and  fait  cbar- 
■Ct«r  and  influence  are  eawntjal  to  ita  oonticaed  efficiency.  The  object  of  tbia 
pt^er  ia  lo  place  before  yon  the  gronnda  upon  which  the  AltumI  beUeve  that 
great  wroog  to  tbe  person,  and  great  ittjary  to  the  inatitution,  have  been  ac- 
complished by  tlie  recent  action  of  the  Board. 

Many  of  ua  were  atudenCa  nnder  tbe  old  regime  when  there  was  no  head  to 
tbe  nniveraity.  ICauy  have  been  studenia  under  the  preeent  Bdminlatration  j 
all  concur  vritb  Um  who  baa  bees  to  onexpectedly  (to  us)  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  inatitution,  that  "  tbe  strength  and  reputation  which  the  noble  Pnlveraily 
of  lOchigtu)  baa  attained,  I«  to  be  attributed  to  the  saperviakm  of  tbe  "  late  "  Prc«- 
ident."  With  that  gentleman,  too,  we  have  had  oocauon  to  admire  "  the  enter- 
priae  and  liiithMnca  with  which  the  late  "Frecddent  has  educated  the  public 
<^H)Uon  of  Uicbigan."  With  bim,  the  Alumni  do  "  grateAiily  remember  bis  tor- 
mer  kindnesa,  and  oar  very  pleasant  and,  to  u^  profitable  associations  In  tho 
paat"  But  (noJ  with  him)  do  we  Indicate  our  gratitude  by  allowing  the  Prcs- 
dent  to  be  rudely  ejected  Btim  bia  office,  and  notified  to  qtut  bia  house,  without 
uttering  our  aolemn  proleat  to  the  people  of  the  State,  whose  eervanta  bare 
•  abuaed  their  Dttst 

In  coooloalon,  the  Alumni  do  not  think  themselvsa '  bold  to  say  that,  fiom 
their  knowledge  of  the  career  of  I>r.  Tappau  as  Prealden^  lh»n  their  acquaint- 
ance with  hia  system  of  discipline,  bia  demeanor  with  the  atudenta,  his  efibrta 
irith  the  people  to  make  known  the  UniverBity  and  its  real  cbsncter,  and  to 
Imaease  Uie  pnUlc  interest  m  ita  wellarei  from  hia  enlarged  views  oi|  and  ekh> 
MBta  dissertations  upon,  the  educational  iutoresta  of  the  State,  and.  thnn  hliL ,   , 
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or  wcEiflur. 


■b  kmong  our  dtiieD*  S>r  the  «stal>luIui>eDt  of  tha 
"Dotroit  OtwcmtoTj  oT  the  Caiverii^;''  fh)m  the  exalted  dMrndsr  irtikli  be 
hai  ■ttaiued  m  ta  kble  and  ekiqDent  diving  a  OirUtun  g«ntlemBti  of  jmt  end 
Uberal  ipiriC,  a  pbilooopbfcal  Kholar,  umurpaned  in  attiinmeDtH,  and  a  patriot 
wbo  haa  infined  the  noUeit  Motiments  and  aapirMkna  into  the  heaTM  of  iH 
with  wbocn  he  hu  been  aasoclated;  trom  the  eothusaatic  and  almost  imaEa- 
BKnu  Terdict  oT  the  entire  bodj  of  itadenta  who  lare  beAi  committed  to  hk 
butruction ;  fivm  Ote  ttroag  toEtiinonj  of  the  great  bodj  of  h[s  neigfabon  in 
Add  Arbor,  and  of  all  dtiieua  friA  whom  be  hat  betti  bn^iariy  acqaainted; 
from  the  Tarioui  eridenoe  which  tbej  po— eaa.  Dr.  T^ipan  is  the  most  fit  and 
deiitable  IncaubeDt  of  the  office  of  Prestdent  of  the  UniTendtj — moit  aocepta- 
ble  to  the  graat  bodj  of  the  people  of  the  Stat^  and  leas  likelj  Umd  aoj  other 
penoQ  to  create  discord,  imtatioD  and  oppoeitioQ ;  and  the  *<"'""'  tbenfixe 
nrge  his  rMppoInlment  to  the  Preeldencj. 
In  behalf  of  the  *  iTiTnni  by  the  Committee. 

S.  D.  1 

IL  E.  O000BIO&, 
Abblkt  Thkd, 
C.  H.  Oniaoti, 
J.  S.  KEW3ESBT,  PrendootoflhoConTetitkn. 
Rbt.  C.  S.  AaMBTBOMa,  ( 
Rbt.  C  R.  PitnsoM, 
H.  Jt  Utlit,   1 
0.  E.  DunsOB, ) 
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IV/oIiwiHf  Tabular  SatemaU  ecMMi  Ou  mmbtr  qftUtiaitt  in  Ou  OoOtgiA 
D^artment,  (eaxbwnw  of  Uie  Legal  attd  Medicai  Scinxb,)  from  18B1  to  1863, 
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Haikuui.  AMD  Btati  Tucbku'  AoaociAiion.  The  Annoil  Heetinga  of 
the  nrend  Bute  AModatkua  of  Teulien,  u  w«U  h  ot  the  AoMncBB  IwiiMta 
aflurtmctioD,  andoftheMatioDal  Teacben'  Anocuttoti  irere  nevar  more  muM^ 
ooalj  Btteoded  than  dariog  lbs  current  jear.  W»  hope  In  our  nest  munber  t» 
give  a  nunniat;  of  the  prooeediagi  of  all  tbeia  meetiDga  for  IBeS. 

We  iball  be  nnder  great  obligatiotu  to  the  Secretaiy,  or  otber  ofllcer,  wbo 
will  prepare  and  rbrward  a  biief  HlUorj  of  etb  Aaaodalion,  pwiog  the  nanM 
of  the  orlpnal  finmden,  tbe  dale  and  place  of  eadb  neeting,  and  name  and  aub- 
Ject  of  each  tectnrer,  Ac 

StMOmON^  CtBOCUK  ZoouraiCAL  Chakt.  We  iii(eiid«d  to  hare  sotkcd  at 
nme  length  a  VMy  Ingenioaa  and  uBeRil  Chert  of  the  Animal  Kiogduoi,  uvn- 
(tnicted  bj  ProC  eimonBon,  of  Hartibrd,  Conn.,  bj  which  the  claaaiflcation  of 
•idmalaioto  their  MVtnlaub-diviaioD^ipeGiea,  and  varietiea,  can  be  eeen  and  dia- 
tinguiihed  in  a  ^aooe.  This  Chart  will  be  pubUahedbfScbermerbom,  Bancroft 
k  Co^  130  Qraod  tL,  New  Yorii,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  carellil  ezaminia- 
ttOD  of  enry  teacher  who  wUUea  to  have  at  hand  on  hia  table^  or  the  wall  i^ 
hia  adiool,  or  elm-room  a  conTenient  relerenoe^  or  antliorlty  to  aettle  the 
claaaiflcation  and  diaracterialici  of  anj  diapoled  tpecimen  of  TLoologj. 
.  Wauzv  Oolburit's  First  Ixsbokb.  Ws  are  indebted  to  the  publiaber^ 
TunniCK  A.  Bsowv  A  Co.,  I  Comhill  Street,  Boalon,  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
edition  of  "CUhini'*  Knl  Lenon*  in  AtMrntttc."  Tbit  it  one  of  the  eidMai- 
booka  which  we  ever  took  anj  special  pains  to  get  Into  achoola  under  oar  auper- 
TiiioQ;  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  in  new  tfpe^  and  with  a  fresh  iodorte- 
ment  b;  oar  Mend  Dr.  Q.  B.  Kmeraon,  who  fonj  ;F'eari  ago,  introduced  It  into 
ttie  Ei^Iiah  High  School  of  Boaton,  "aa  the  moat  original  and  meet  ralnable 
worit  upon  the  subject  that  haa  yet  appcAred."  Thii  Ugb  piaiae  la  aa  Just  now 
ai  when  It  waa  Brat  penned. 

TVileihb'  BmciLiNa  axd  otbbx  Ihxs.  Having  luffered  mudi  annojance 
&om  the  nae  of  thick,  corrodiDg,  and  bding  inki^  it  girea  oa  great  pleaanre  to 
«xpr«aa  our  great  aatialactioii  with  tlie  qualltiea  of  aeverat  kinds  of  Ink  mano- 
ftcturedbj  Wiaantk  Cii.,  DelroO,ifidiigan,wiiidxtltieai  haa  sent  us  fbr  Iria^ 
and  we  think  oar  iHeuds  amoog  teacliei^  editora,  and  poblic  otBoea  in  the  VtMt, 
win  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  theeaink^manulkcturEdin  theiiowa 
aeotioD.    We  know  of  none  better. 

AuBioiui  PsOTOTiFi  COMPADT.  We  bave  before  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  of  aU  intereated  In  wood-cot  illnattatlonB,  to  the  econoi>7,  aa 
wen  aa  the  exc«dlence  of  the  photographic  eleotrotypea  of  the  American  Pboto- 
^pe  Conpanj,  whose  place  of  buaiDcaa  is  So.  !  LeRoj  Place,  Beekman  Stree^ 
New  Tork  Cilf.  We  gire  on  tbe  next  page  an  accurate  and  aplrilod  cop;  bj 
the  same  pnioaaa,  of  the  engrBTlDg(flomateel,J  in  Elatob'a  edition  of  ".Jartan'f 
Latin  ^■irflsa"  Tbe  plate  gives  the  odIj  portrait  of  that  "  grmod  OLd  Uaatn." 
which  haa  been  (bUowed  on  one  of  the  panela  of  one  of  the  Commitieo  loona 
<tf  the  new  Eouaaa  of  PaHiaoenl.  We  hare  here  alao,  tbe  pwtraila  of  aeveral 
Other  historic  names  in  education,  that  of  ^  John  Checker  the  teacher  of  Queen 
Elicabeth,  of  SImer,  the  teacher  of  Lad;  Jane  Oray,  and  of  John  Sturm,  the 
grtatiiat  edocalor  of  the  aialeeDth  oentuij.  To  Sturm,  we  owe  tbe  Bcbool 
Codea  of  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg^  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  and  the  moat 
valoable laggeationa  of  Aacham'a  "iSUkMlnwifar."  ,,    ,    ,       CoOQIc 
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lUTtmuncs  ut  idooahos. 
Ooldsmith's  opinion  of  mathematics  and  lo^c  were  diaied  by 
Warbnrton,  Gray,  and  other  emiDent  writen.     Bishop  Warbnrton, 
in  the  Introdaction  to  bis  Discoune  on  "  Julian"  says : — 

"Tlieiueof  tbeM  boMted  instrumentt  of  tnitb  [Logio  and  MathMnatka,] 
goes  DO  liuther  than  to  aigiat  ag,  the  one  in  the  fona  of  reaaotiiiig,  tb«  oUmt  in 
the  method  of  diacoune. 

"  AriatoUe'a  Inventioii  of  the  categorin  wai  a  snipriamg  eSbit  of  bumsn  wit. 
Bu^  In  practlca,  logic  ia  mora  a  trick  than  a  adeace,  formed  rather  to  amuae 
Uum  tolnatrnct  And,  in  nnie  aort,  we  may  apply  to  the  art  of  ajllogiaoi  what 
a  man  of  irit  aaji  of  ihetoric,  that  it  ontj  teacheth  ua  to  name  thoae  to(^ 
whitdi  nature  had  before  put  into  our  handi^  and  tanght  the  uk  oC  However, 
•li  its  teal  Tirtne  cwaists  in  the  compendious  detection  of  a  lallacj-  This  is  the 
ntmoet  it  can  do  for  truth.  In  the  service  of  chicane,  indeed,  It  ia  a  mere  jog- 
gllar'a  kiiot,  now  Gut,  now  loose ;  and  the  schoolmen,  who  possnsed  it  in  a 
iaprente  degree^  are  flill  of  its  legerdemain.  But  its  true  vsloe  is  now  well 
known ;  and  there  is  but  little  need  to  put  it  lower  in  the  general  eaiimation. 

"However,  what  logic  hath  lost  of  its  credit  Ibr  this  service^  msthematia 
have  guaed.  And  geonieti7  ia  now  supposed  to  do  wonder^  as  well  in  the  ije- 
tem  of  man  as  of  nuLtter.  It  must  be  owned,  the  real  virtue  it  hath,  it  had  ac- 
■inlred  long  since :  lor,  by  what  Is  left  ua  of  antiqtut;,  we  see  bow  elegantly  it 
WBB  then  handled,  and  bow  sublimely  it  was  pursued.  Bnt  the  truth  is,  all  its 
Mae,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  besides  what  hath  been  alreadj  mentioned, 
seems  to  be  only  habituating  the  mind  to  think  long  aikd  doaely:  and  it  would 
be  well  if  this  advantage  made  ameads  fbr  some  iDconvenienoe^  as  inseparable 
ftom  it  It  may  loem  perhapa  too  moch  a  paradox  to  say,  that  long  habit  in 
.  this  science  incapacitBlee  tlie  mind  Ibr  reasoning  at  large,  and  e^ecially  in  the 
search  oTmOraltratb.  And  yet,  I  believe,  notUng  is  more  certain.  Tbeoli{ect 
of  geometry  is  demonstra^n,  and  its  subject  adraita  of  It,  and  Ei  almost  ths 
only  one  that  doth.  In  this  science,  whatever  is  not  demonstration,  is  nothing; 
or  at  least  below  the  profsMor's  regard.  Probability,  throng  its  almost  inflntts 
degrees,  from  slmpte  ignorance  up  to  absolute  certain^,  is  the  terra  tneogmEsc^ 
Uie  geocnetriclan.  And  yet  here  it  is  that  the  great  business  of  the  hoiaan 
mind  is  carried  on,  the  search  and  discorery  of  all  the  important  truths  which 
concern  us  as  reasonable  crealurei.  And  hero  tw)  it  is  that  all  its  vigor  is  exert- 
ed:  fbr  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  probability  accompanying  every  rstying 
degree  of  moral  evidence  requires  the  most  enlarged  and  sovereign  exerdse  of 
reason.  Bnt  the  harder  tlte  use  of  any  thing,  the  mors  of  haUt  ia  reqniml  to 
make  na  perfect  in  it  la  it  tlAn  likely  that  the  geometw,  long  coti&ned  to  tbs 
routine  of  demonstration,  the  easiest  exocjse  of  reason,  where  mudi  leei  of  the 
vigor  than  of  the  attention  of  mind  Is  required  to  excel,  should  Ibrm  a  right 
Judgment  on  subjects,  whose  truth  or  blsebood  is  to  be  rated  by  tbe  probsbili- 
ti«i  of  moral  evidence  T  I  call  mathematics  the  eaneetesercisoid'reBaoii,  on  the 
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this  itudf,  who  did  not  rnnke  whit  progreH  In  it  ha  pleaaed.'*  But  betldea  m- 
qnired  iubiU^,  prejudice  reiulen  tlie  Tctenm  BiBUwRiBliciau  stiil  Isaa  capable 
or  judging  of  monl  evidence.  He  wbo  haUi  been  ao  loi^;  «aciiatofi)ed  to  lay 
together  ind  compere  ideu,  and  liath  reaped  the  ricbeet  fruita  oT  apecnlatlTe 
trqtbfbrbia  labor,  r^ardaall  the  lower  degrecaofevideDcaMiii  the  nwin  0DI7 
of  hia  tnatbematical  prtocipallty :  and  fae  commonlj  dispoaes  of  tbetn  in  so 
deepotio  a  mnntier,  that  the  ivtio  vUima  malhtmaliamtm  ie  become  almost  as 
great  a  Ifbel  upon  reason,  ai  other  aorereign  daciaiona.  I  might  appeal  Ibr  tiie 
truth  oT  this,  to  those  wonderful  conduuoDa  which  geometerB.  wheD  condeeoend- 
ing  to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theolog?,  have  made  from  their  ptWDiaes. 
But  the  thing  la  notorioiu :  end  It  Is  now  no  secret  that  the  oldest  matheniBti- 
dan  in  England  ia  the  woiat  reaaoner  in  it.  But  I  wonld  not  ba  mistaken,  aa 
nnderTaloiiig  the  many  naeftal  tUscoveriee  made  from  time  to  time  in  moral  mat- 
teni  by  profedaed  mathtnnatlciana.  Nor  will  an;  one  so  miatake  me,  who  does 
not  flrat  confound  the  genius  end  the  geometer;  and  then  conclude  that  what 
waa  the  achierement  of  bis  wit,  was  the  product  of  hia  theorems. 

"Yet  stUl  it  must  be  owned,  that  this  discipline  habituates  the  mind  to  think 
doaely;  and  may  help  ns  to  a  good  mf'thod  of  composition.  In  those  most  un- 
prcHuising  ages,  when  the  fbrma  of  the  schools,  were  as  tedious  and  intricate,  aa 
tbe  matter  tbej  treated,  was  absurd  or  trifling,  it  bath  luid  force  enougli  to 
hreak  through  the  bondage  of  cifstom,  and  to  clear  away  the  thorns  that  then 
peipIeTed  and  overgrew  the  paths  of  learning.  Thomas  Bndwardin,  a  matiie- 
matidao,  and  Ardibishop  of  Caoterburj,  in  the  fourteenth  ccntar;.  In  hia 
bmona  book  De  eaum  Dei,  hath  treated  bis  subject,  not  ae  it  was  wont  to  be 
bandied  in  the  scjioola,  but  in  the  better  method  of  the  geometers.  And  in  an- 
other inatnoce,  of  more  importance,  he  bath  given  the  age  he  lived  In  an  ex- 
ample to  emancipate  itself  from  the  slavery  of  &shion,  I  mean  in  hia  attempt 
(as  by  hia  freedom  with  the  fathers  it  seems  to  be)  of  reducing  tlieir  cztrnra- 
gtnt  authority  to  its  just  bounds.  But  yet,  ao  true  ia  the  preceding  obacrvation, 
that  though  mathematica,  in  good  hands,  could  do  this,  it  could  do  no  more ;  all 
tbe  openii^  it  gave  to  truth  could  not  secure  Brndwatdin  from  tbe  dialionor  of 
becomingadvocatelbrthomoBt  absurd  opinion  timt  ever  was,  tlie  Anti  Pelagian 
doctrine  of  St  Austin ;  in  which  the  good  arclibishup  was  so  much  in  eamert, 
that  he  calls  the  defense  of  i^  the  cause  of  Ood." 

Gray,  Mys  his  biogmplier  Mitford,  "  wonld  never  allow  that 
RtBthematica]  knowledge  was  necessary  in  order  to  form  tbe  mind 
to  n  habit  of  reasoning  or  attention."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  written 
duriDghiB  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  asks:  "mnrt  I  pore  upon 
mathematics t  Alas!  I  can  not  see  in  too  much  light;  I  am  no 
eagle.  It  ia  very  posuble  that  two  and  two  malie  four,  but  I  would 
not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  ao  clearly ;  and  if 
these  be  tiie  profit*  of  life,  give  me  the  amnnementa  of  it.  The 
people  I  behold  all  aroaud  me,  it  seems,  know  al)  this  and  more, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any  am- 
bition of  being  like  him." 

•Qalalnarel.ll.qal  mubamukl  Touninr,  qiunia  In  nh*tarHat<  rtnn.  uid  qu■■r•- 
coBdi(■la■n■  and  BHililpllcl  lUlMILiMtETirMnlurl  i)uo  [imcn  la  nncra  tU  molll  pcrliell , 

,M  Btnn  Un  KodolaM  «)  nltBiln  TcbMMBIlat  vldeuor,  qnlB,  quod  C 
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Cbasi'b  AauiwTAtajt  School  Due  un>  Siat. 
To  msM  Uie  want,  long  (bit,  of  •  M?le  of  nat  and  d««k,  capable  of  being 
adapWd  to  the  exceiitioii»l  caaea  in  erory  BchooJ,  tit,  of  perwMM,  who  are  ■bore, 
or  below  the  muimun  or  miaimam  b«igbt  proylded  for  in  a  pHticuUr  grada  of 
acbool, — or  who  requira  from  incipient  deibrmit]',  or  »aj  other  caoaa,  a  chair  or 
deik  with  ipccial  reference  to  height  or  poaltion,  Ur.  Amoa  Chase,  of  North 
Wter«,  New  Uampehite,  liai  oonrtracted  an  JiJtwlaUc  Sdool  Dak  and  Seat, 
whldi  ia  npnaenled  in  th*  fbllowing  cut,  and  fcr  which  he  baa  obtained  two 


nw  aeat  ii  rigidlj  secured  to.  the  rod,  a,  wbidi  lUdea  imoothl;  in  tbe  hollow 
cylinder,  i,  thia  cjlinder  tieing  enlarged  at  its  base  and  Gurtened  flnnlj  to  the 
floor.  The  middle  slat  of  tbe  seat'B  bacli  ia  lengthened  downward  and  attached 
at  its  lower  end  (o  a  projection  Tnaa  the  rod,  a,  whidi  passes  Ihroagh  a  vertical 
alit  made  in  the  cylinder,  b,  for  that  purpoae ;  Ihia  slit  being  of  sutBdeut  length 
to  allow  the  arm  to.slide  up  and  down  with  the  rise  and  (all  of  the  seat.  The 
seat  is  secured  in  an;  desired  position  by  a  set-screw. 

Thedeskisalso  made  adjustable  in  height  by  aKmilararrangementj  thelbat- 
rest  bdng  supported  on  an  arm  which  ia  fastened  to  tbe  sliding-rod,  and  passM 
through  a  slit  in  the  cjlioder  or  Bland. 

Beside  the  (acility  of  adjustmeot,  the  conTenlencoof  sweeping  a  room  proTided 
with  these  deska  and  seats  ia  apparent. 

Fnrtber  information  in  relation  to  the  matter  may  be  obtained  lij  aiMiiiMliig 
tbe  assignee,  IT.  a  Paok,  at  North  Weare,  N.  H.  i     OOQk' 
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I.    BESITLATIOHS 

■■LinvB  to 

THE  ABHSSION  0?  CABBK  INTO  HE  MIITABT  ACAIEKY. 


Afpuoitiohs  Ibr  admission  into  the  United  5tf  tee  Hilttarr  Acadsmy  at  Weal 
Point,  should  be  made  hj  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Bj  provision  of  law, 
Mch  CongreasEoiutl  and  Territorial  district,  and  the  District  or  Colombia,  U  en- 
tttled  to  b*Te  one  cedet  at  the  Uilitarj  Academf,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appolntmenta  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  tlie  member  or  Congrees  repre- 
KDtiDg  the  district  at  the  date  of  tlie  appointment  The  law  lequiree  that  the 
indivldnal  selected  shall  be  an  acRuJ  reeidait  or  the  Congjessional  district  oT  the 
State  or  Terrllorr,  or  IHstrict  or  Cohunbia,  (Vom  whidi  the  appointment  pnrporta 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointmonts  "  at  lai^"  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  Hm«^  by  the  candidate  bimaelf;  bia 
parent,  gnardlan,  or  an/  of  Iiis  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  the  regisler.  No 
preferenoe  will  be  given  to  applicatloDS  on  account  of  priority;  nor  will  any 
^iplicatioo  be  entered  in  tho  register  when  the  candidate  Is  under  or  above  th« 
prescribed  age;  the  pncite  o^emust  be  given;  ito  rtiaxaiioito/ OtertgiMion  in 
Otil  raped  mCl  ht  made ;  nor  will  any  applicaUon  be  considered  in  casea  where 
the  age  and  other  qnaliScations  of  the  candidatee  are  not  stated.  Hie  fixed 
■bode  of  the  candidate,  and  wtwber  of  the  Congreisional  district  whidi  he  con- 
ddera  his  permanent  reoldence,  must  be  set  forth  in  thf  application.  The  pi^ 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commenoe  Itom  his  admisBion  into  the  llilitaiy 
Academy,  and  ia  coosidered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  sapport 

Hie  appointmenta  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  lfard\ 
on  the  appUcatioDS  made  within  the  preceding  year.  The  dalmi  of  all  the  eaa- 
didates  on  the  register  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  infonna- 
lion  can  be  given  aa  to  the  probable  socoess  qf  the  candidal^  before  the  arrival 
of  (he  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore^  making  appUc*- 
tions,  must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appcnnted  who  has  had  a  brother  educa- 
ted at  the  insCitutiou 

qUALintUTHHIB. 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  Am 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Uilitary  Academy  j  most  be  at  least  five  feet  in  beigbt, 
and  free  from  any  delbrmi^,  disease,  or  infirmity,  which  wonld  render  tbem  unfit 
Ibr  the  military  service,  and  Irom  any  disM^er  of  an  inTectioas  or  immoral  char- 
acter. They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  pbrform  with  1iu:dlit;  and 
accuracy  tlie  variooa  operations  oT  thelbnrgronad  rales  of  arithmetic,  of  redno- 
tion,  of  timple  and  oompoand  proportion,  and  of  valgar  and  decimal  ftvctioiia. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  fhll  compliance  vitb  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on — that  la  to  say — Uie  candidate  must  write  in  a  &ir  and  legible 
hand,  and  witbont  any  nuterial  mistskes  in  spelling,  such  senttmces  as  shall  be     . 
dictated  by  the  examiners ;  and  be  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  anm,  ^  I C 
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•D  tb^  qoMtions  In  ths  abore-mmtkinodnilBiorarithiDetie:  USag  ia  aaj  at 
Unm  pwticolui,  be  wUI  be  rejected. 

It  nintt  abo  be  nudentogd,  that  ererj  candidate  will,  bdos  after  hie  MTiTal  at 
Weat  Point,  be  ntjecM  to  a  rigid  examiimtion  bj  an  experienced  medicd 
board ;  and  ahoold  tbere  be  fbund  to  exiat  In  him  anj  of  the  following  caoaea  ot 
diaqoaliflcation,  to  audi  a  degree  aa  wilt  immedi>t«lj,  or  In  all  ptobabilit;  maf 
at  no  rerj  distant  period,  impair  hia  efflcieocj,  be  will  be  r^ected : 

1.  Feeble  conatitntioa  and  moKular  tennitf  j  onaoand  baaltb  from  whatefW 
canie ;  indtcationa  of  tinner  diseaee ;  glandular  awelUng*,  or  othiH'  aymptomi 
of  acroAilA. 

2.  Cbfonic  cutaneona  affectiona,  especially  of  the  acalp,  or  anj  diaorder  of  an 
inlectioua  cliaractw. 

3.  Serere  iiijuriea  ot  the  booee  of  the  beadj  cooTDlnona. 

4.  Impaired  viaian  from  whatever  cauae ;  inflammatory  aflbctiona  of  the  ej*- 
nda)  hnmobill^  or  Irregnltfity  of  the  iria;  SatuU  laobiymaiis,  JUx,  ka. 

6.  Dealbeaai  oopknia  discharB«  ftom  the  eaia. 

8.  Loaa  of  many  teetli,  or  teeth  generally  unaonnd. 

T.  Impediment  of  qteedt 

8.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  Hie  cheal^  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liabiii^ 
to  a  pulmonic  dJwiann 

B.  Impailed  or  ioadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  ertremi- 
ticaon  acoomit  of  fractures,  e^)e(;ially  of  tiia  cUvicla,  contraction  of*  joint,  ex- 
tenoatioD,  delbnniqr,  ttc,  Jtc 

10.  An  nnnatural  excurrature  ot  Incurrature  of  the  ajnne. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  A.  varicoae  state  of  the  vtins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  [when 
large,)  sarcocele,  liydtocele.  hemorrhoids,  flstolas. 

13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  oue  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  raricaee  tnub,  Avctures,  mallbnnatioti,  (Sot  feet,  te^)  lame- 
neei,  oontraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supernumerary  toei, 
Ac,  &c 

14.  Ulcer^  m  unsound  dcatrioea  of  ulcen  Mktij  to  break  out  afreah. 


The  above  Regulntions  were  issaed  by  the  War  Department  in 
1863.  Although  it  appc&rs  from  this  official  docnment.,  that  "  appli- 
catiooB  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretuy  of  War," 
and  that  "the  claims  of  all  candidates  on  the  register  will  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon,"  it  is  also  stated,  that  "  the  ditlricl  appmiU- 
menlt  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  membtr  of  Congreee  repre- 
tealing  the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appijintment."  This  delicate 
duty,  and  great  privijege  of  selecting,  out  of  all  the  yonog  men  be- 
tweed  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years,  in  a  Congreswonal 
district  of  at  least  70,000  inhabiUnta,  who  a8pire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  the  one  6f>tqna1ificd,  or  even  iM//qiuilified, 
is  not  imposed  or  conferred  directly  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  Of 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  member  for  that  district. 


SXPOET  OP  TH2  BOA£D  OT  nStlDRS  FOB  1SG3. 

The  Board  of  Viuton  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  Ww  to  Tiwt 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  "  a  fiill  and  free  in- 
reitigatioa  of  the  Military  and  Scientific  ingtrcction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  inr 
atitation,  and  commnnicate  the  resntta  of  their  obserratioDs,  vith 
any  snggestiona  for  the  improvenientof  the  Academy,"  conusted  of 
tiie  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  MoDsell,  UStutit,  Ptaxatxsv.  Birduy  Q.  Northrop,  JTom.,  Bscna- 
MBT.  Thomat  U.  Allen,  Mitaoari.  Henlj  Banurd,  OormtcHaiL  Samuel  V. 
BoBtwick,  Ohio.  Thamaa  Bimnard,  Penn.  Cyroi  Brjant,  lOmtris.  A.  W. 
Campbell,  Wat  Vv-giaia.  Balph  W.  Emenon,  Man.  Oran  FavUla,  loaa. 
IdOi  H.  OoodeDon-,  Xaim.  P.  S.  Onrley,  Dittnd  of  CoUtmbia~  Oliver  P. 
Habbard,  Kao  Himifthin.  Edward  Majnard,  Diilriet  ^  Celvmbia.  Henrj  8. 
Baodall,  Jftuf  Turk.  William  H.  Runell,  Cmm.  William  A.  Bust,  Jfaitte. 
Albert  Smith,  Sea  ^mjiahire. 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks :  ■ 

Some  of  our  number  cams  with  abjectioas  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad- 
smy.  But  all  doabti  as  to  the  value  and  impartance  oT  the  iastitution  were 
banished  b;  the  evidence  presented  in  the  oourse  ot  our  personal  inquiries  into 
its  present  oondilion  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
value  or  mililsiy  scimce.  8U11  more  has  the  present  war  demoiiBlrBted  the 
neceesitj  oT  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  UUitaiy  Acsdemj, 

This  Academj  bdongs  to  the  whole  natton.  So  for  as  its  purpose  and  nam- 
bers  penuit,  it  is  Ihe  Peoples'  Coll^a  It  is  maintained  Tor  the  special  benefit 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  part}',  or  class  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  srislocrsc;,  exdusiveness,  or  caste.  Tho  Cadets  represent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  almoat  al!  nationalities,  now  naturalixed  among  us  The  poor  are 
not  denied  Its  prlvilcfies,  for  the  expenses  of  oU  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  anj  time  prevailed  here,  the  bet  is  an  acddeuUl,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  oi^nizatlon  at  West 
Pdnt. 

Their  Report  has  been  commnnicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  CoDgress — to  receive  sncb  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  varioos 
soggestioha.  Sy  permission  of  the  Secretary,  wo  transfer  to  onr 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  sabject  of  the  Ad- 
miauon  of  Cadets — their  nnmber,  age,  attuoments,  and  mode  of 
wipointment,  is  discussed  with  considerBble  fullness. 
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In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  tliis,  the  only  U- 
tional  military  school,  to  which  the  country  natur&llj  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  constnictitm  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Yiailora  would  respectfiilly  urge  on  tbe 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorongh  tt- 
vision  of  the  law  and  r^nlations  relating  to  the  admisaion  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ucertaining  thoM  quaUfications,  and  of  making  the  ^poiatmenti. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  nuj  be  tb«  locfttioo,  how  complete  the 
bill  I  dings  and  equipment,  and  how  akillfiil  and  fkithlbl  llie  teacher^ 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  safiQcieut  supply  of  papils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  •> 
^piralJona  for  a  military  career,  the  public  nill  be  disappointed  U 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

I.  The  nnmber  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Aim; 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  SUM, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Undsr 
this  law,  if  each  Caogressional  District  and  Turitory  were  nfin- 
■euted,  the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  fanndred  ud 
-eighty,  but  owii^  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non^tppointment 
in  Congresuonal  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  lim  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  nombcr  altogether  a- 
adequate  for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  addition&l  expense  for  building  and  mUe- 
rial  equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corpi 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be_  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  Freudent  b> 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  caute- 
If  the  appointnieuta  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  """■"""r 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
servo  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  phin  of  an  open  competi- 
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ii-n  examination  in  tfao  Kverd  States,  the  VisitoTs  betiere  tlist 
niQety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thaa  appointed  will  go  throngh  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarehip,  and 
good  condact  of  the  whole  corpe,  will  eqnal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  clasa. 

2.  By  the  ori^nal  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  oadeta 
to  the  corp«  of  Artilleriata  and  Engbeers,  and  by  the  act  of  I81t, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  waa  made  to  consist  of  the  Gorpa 
of  Engineers,  the  candidatea  for  cadets  were  to  be  "  not  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nor  abore  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regnlatjons  of  the  Deportment  the  minimttm  age  is  fixed  at  sixtesB 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Aoademy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  I^bI  agb 
for  admisaioti  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formstiv* 
period  of , the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  bo  devoted  t* 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foondation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  whiok 
should  not  be  commenced  until  tbe  consUtution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pnisuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  scipervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particnlarly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  unrw- 
ries  for  officers;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  onr 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy, 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  mcmben 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  eadeti 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educ*- 
tion  is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  En^isk 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  atttunments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  mdimentary  and  limited  aa 
our  language  can  'express — far  below,  we  are  asanred,  the  requiu- 
tjons  of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1612,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  miiitarr  construction,  the  candidates  were  not, 
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■ikjected  to  uiy  examination.  Th«  act  of  1813,  providet  thtt 
"web  candidate  preTionsIy  to  hi*  i4>poinbDeDt,  aliall  be  well  rened 
M  reading,  wriUng,  and  ariUimetic,"  and  by  r^^Utiona  nf  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  aritiunetifl  ia  restricted  to  onlj  a  poitioo 
of  that  science.  There  were  ^>edal  leasons  at  the  start  for  tliat 
Inidting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  tJie  minimnm  age  of  ad- 
■iation  was  fixed  at  fonrteen  yean,  and  the  Academy  was  property 
A  JDTenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Enrope  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  sdeiice  entered  far  leas  than  now  into  the  art 
W  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  b«  well  as  of 
^vfense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instmction 
were  then  far  leas  widely  or  eqnally  distributed  thiongh  all  the 
flutes  than  now,  when  the  general  goremment  has  set  sf>art  over 
■x^  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  I^slatnre  baa  snbjected  the 
«Dtira  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sap- 
f<at  of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  uxt«enth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
■aeeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attunmente  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  dc- 
■ymded  of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
bwiments,  which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  pnblic  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
withont  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainmenta  and  cnltnre  aa  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modem  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  militsiy 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquiution  should  be  begun  as 
Mriy  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions we  have  nitnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain- 
m<ents  made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modem  langoages,  Ute  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
ae  aa  to  be  able  to  use  it  aa  an  instrnment  of  written  or  q>oken  com- 
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Bttiucation,  or  make  iU  treunres  of  science  and  Uteratore  a  bmit 
iar  posaeision. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  lUsciplinary  and  practical  Taloe 
of  earlier  uad  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modem  langa^;ea,to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  excluurely  sabjected 
to  the  pecaliar  truning  of  the  matiiematics,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  joong  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  derire  to 
profit  by  the  special  stadies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attunmenta  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
eethetJcal  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  Stat« 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  reqnirementa  for  admisnon  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive sad  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  frvm  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  paM 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope> 
lations  of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  beii^ 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,"  managa 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dia- 
gracofiiUy  laigo.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas>^ 
ter  and  profit  by  the  conrse  of  instruction  here  .provided,  and  ambi- 
tious of  enjoying  these  privil^es  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  ftom  the  juvenile  population  <tf  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  priies,and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  aa  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  IKstrict,  in  no  way  r*- 
Bponsible  for  the  incompetency  of  tlie  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 
it  i^tpears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed  - 
in  succesrave  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows ; 

For  Ten  Years,  from  180S  to  1811 0.606 

"  "  "     1812  to  1821, 0.289 

"  "  "     1822  to  1831, 0.377 

"  "  "     1832  to  1841, 0.472 

«  "  "     1843  to  1861 0.610 

"  "  "     1852  to  1861 0.638  , 
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FVom  offlcbl  returns  furouhed  by  the  Saperintendent,  a  portion 
oT  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appeara  that  ont  of  4636 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (inclnding  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  20SO  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  fuled,  (939S,  exclndii^  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  jear  in  atndies  which  in  almost 
nveij  milit«7  and  scientific  school  in  Eorope  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Oat  of  the  whole  namber  r^olsrly  nominated,  recom- 
mended, and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  fmled  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitutioti,  orthe  slight  extunination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  poution  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  fiiends  had  promoted 
them.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1662,  more 
tlian  one-third  lailed  during  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  64  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  ot  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organiiation  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  ori^nal  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  Jirit  $tep  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  weU  as  to  all  the  special  dnties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
,neer  service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  yonth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  matnrity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary trumng  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  miUtary  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  n^ulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
excluMon  in  advance  of  all  who  cut  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  nnder  whose  instmction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  deure  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  tiiem- 
sclves  to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.  To  select  tie  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  be  held  of  all  ^plioanta  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  ahonld  prescribe,  b^  sacb  peraoiu  and  under  snch  regolations  u 
the  Departmeiit  thall  be  anthoiixed  to  appoint;  and  tbe  Teaults  of 
such  examinfttioii  of  each  person  ezamiaed,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
eified  by  taw,  shoold  be  returned  to  tbe  Department,  in  wbioh  retuni 
the  applicants  ibould  be  arranged  in  tbe  order  of  merit  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  tbe  Cadet 
Corps  shoold  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  tbe 
ezaminen. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promoBon  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  fnll  and  snccessfiil  operation  in  tbe  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  &irly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  a^ire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  tho 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  Tbe  principle  itself,  of  selec- 
tion by  merit,  either  in  tbe  mode  of  pnblic  examination,  or  of  care- 
fiil  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
deugnated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  bad  asugned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  ^pUed  in  several  Congreetionat  IKatricts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thns  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  nund,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  poution  on  tixo  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  thia  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  u  tbe  country  Indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  tbe  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation, will  involve  expanse,  wo  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  tbe 
present  system  of  patronage  baa  done  so  much  directly  and  indir 
tectiy  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  tbe  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incnrreiL 
Bat,  in  our  opinion,  there  wiU  be  no  more  eipenae  in  eelecting  and 
educating  a  given  nnmber  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patron^^e  and 
failed  te  gradnate,  cost  tbe  government,  directiy  and  indirectiy  each 
year,  a  much  lai^er  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  ffiling  their  places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exoluHon  by  sab- 
stitnting  better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline;  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
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The  objec^OD,tibattibe  mode  of  nukmg  all  appointmaDts  by  open 
oompetitive  exMnination,  will  depriTs  the  President.,  and  memben  of 
GoDgrese  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorioo* 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  msj  be,  orphan  boys  of  genins — is  move 
planMble  tliaii  real.  That  sncfa  appointments  have  been  mode,  to 
the  manifest  adnutage  of  the  conntry,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
a  aingle  instance  of  snch  marked  snccen,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
iqtpoioted,  as  to  attract  investigalion,  where  tbe  same  yonth  wonld 
not  have  secured  the  ^pointment  in  open  competition.  Bnt  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  wonld  bare  bem  no  loser,  and  he  wontd  have  snfiered  no  in- 
justice or  Delect.  We  fear,  from  ao  abnse  of  thia  amiable  motne 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parenta,  and  asaistJDg  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  ^ip<nnt> 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  iustnietion  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  ^pointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expMMa. 

To  the  objectioDB  that,  in  these  examinationa,  "  the  most  fbrwnrd 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  asanraoec 
of  the  great  military  genins,  "which  most  be  born  and  not  made," 
we  reply,  that  tbesQ  objections  apply  jost  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  Bnt  we  believe 
that  those  etaminations  can  be  and  will  be  so  condncted  aa  to  distin- 
gniah  what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  latitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  aitd 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  mnit 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  chmt- 
acte^  ability  and  attunmonts,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  e^fat- 
ecn  years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  anbjecti  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  dedsion.  If  a  jonng 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  be  has  done  well  whAt  be 
had  nndertaken  to  do  thus  (a  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  ia  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  conrageons, 
courteous,  and  ambitions  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  coanb^ 
has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  thia  baaia  of  char 
acter,  talents,  attainments,  and  ^plicati<Hi,  a  solid  fabric  of  nulitai? 
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«dacatioii  can  b«  reared,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  Bhow 
net  only  courage  to  dare,  bat  competence  to  derue,  influence  aad 
eommand.  In  the  reaponeibiUties  of  anch  an  hour  will  be  foand  the 
froitage  of  all  hli  previona  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — "that  a  competitiva  eiaminotioD  must  always  re- 
iolt  in  the  succesa  of  the  best  iastrocted,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
padty  of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thos  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dnll  mediocrity  well  iiiBtmct«d,  and 
eiclnde  genios  withont  opportunities  of  development^" — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  baa  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
ia  not  to  search  umply  or  munly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gence, but  for  "  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy,  l^e  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  tbe  possession  by  all  Uie  snccessful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  trun- 
ing,  but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  qnick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
oontempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
tlie  successful  engineer.  Composed  aa  every  Examination  Commis- 
■ioa  might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officerof  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present^)  of  the  Academic  Board,  ot 
one  officer  of  tiie  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matteia,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  son^t  for  aa  well  as  Uie  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
,  didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
■nd  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  "  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — to  snch  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  con  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surbce,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  inteTT<^tion  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  ita 
•nperficiol  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  aucoeBifiil  candidates — nuikiiv 
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their  first  jeai't  connection  with  the  academy  a  further  teat  of  copae- 
ity,  prepantion,  and  aptitade  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  eiclade  from  the  academy  and  the  ser- 
vice, incompetent,  indiflercnt,  and  unteachable  cadets  and  officers; 
sach  men  are  "enmberen  of  the  ^ronnd,"  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fact  that  ench  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  tiie  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  yie  prizes 
which  awMt  sDccess,  will,  in  fire  years  call  forth  more  latent  genios 
in  the  obscnre  comers  and  poor  (iunilies  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  Honght  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schoola  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arta  already  established,  at 
AoTt  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand  • 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  s^d,  that  no  gcnins,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  ot  CongreM,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the,"  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  commnnity  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instmc- 
tion  and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam- 
iners, make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occnpa- 
tion,  religioas  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — provi- 
ded the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Camot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative ability,  central  and  local  f  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  I  Where  does  "  well  instruct- 
ed mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  np  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  fOta 
or  unfriended,  find  such  upeedy  and  sure  recognition)     i   itxWlC 
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The  experience  of  Englaad  id  the  trial  of  the  two  principlca  of 
patroDRge  and  competitive  examiDation  for  admission,  not  only  io 
the  militaiy  and  naval  schools,  but  to  the  East  ludia  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
vre  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  large  nambor  of  officers,  who  hod  ob- 
tained their  military  edacation  and  promotioii  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  hy  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fonrtcen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  185Q, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  boy's  mind,  as  hie  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies!,  and 
destination; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomiuation  and 
through  influential  friends,  hod  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law ; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immatnrity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  inflnence  and  purchase,  afl«r  obtuning  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  nnfreqnently  without  it,  tooV  away  all  etimalos 
for  cooUnned  study; — that  resignaUons  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  pud  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  lai^  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  cour^  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  stadies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
miasion  to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  waa 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  Kigland  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Snbjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commisuons  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  ofliccra,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  aed  to  all  i^point- 
ments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  OS  follows; — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admisuon 
to  the    Koyal    Military  Academy,   candidates    irom    all    classes 
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of  locietj  appeared — ftona  of  mercLanta,  attoneTa,  clergymen, 
mechanica,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  sacceasful  conapeti- 
tora,  every  claas  vaa  represented.  Among  the  namber  waa  the 
aon  <d  a  mechanic  in  the  araena]  at  Woolwich,  and  the  sod  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  C^imet  Kflniater — the  gradoatea  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  stadents  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Pablic 
Schools.  The  most  successfnl  candidates  were  between  the  ^es  vi 
^ghteen  and  nineteen,  aa  ia  fonnd  to  be  the  caae  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  579  snc- 
cessfiil  candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 864  and  1 857, 450  were  orer 
eighteen  years.  Bottiie  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  yigoroos 
health,  and  e^^rness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  uew  classes  *nd 
the  small  nnniber  who  hare  failed  on  account  of  ill^hcalth  or  incom- 
petency.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chadwiclc,  ilk  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1883, 
says:— 

"  Oat  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
the  artillery,  daring  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  then 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  dne 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  fur  hopeless  in- 
CBpBcity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the  five 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  compelitioa 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dbmissed  for  incapacity,  Uot«- 
over,  the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  nnirersity  who  has  taught  as  well  ander 
the  patronsge  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  coaaiden 
that  the  present  average  qnality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — thouglt 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  averaga 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge]  aniveruty,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,Jias  been  Ukal 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecosaors." 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com- 
petition, on  the  boNS  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorongh 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  o^higher  averse 
ability  and  attainmenta,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  lo  extend 
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tbe  coarsa  of  instruction.  In  thie,  the  only  s&fe  w&y,  they  Mhed 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy — of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  iuto  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
so  nneijually,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
coarse  as  it  is. 

Anotlier  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inteF- 
ests  of  Qreat  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Kaval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  hb  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government: — a  stimolns  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  Idnd,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  siven  to  all  the  great  schoola  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  universi^ea  of  England,  Scotland  and  Irelaiid.  As  bood 
as  it  was  known  that  candidatea,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinbnigh  io 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professon  in  the  latter  nniveruties  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  aa  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  ^ure  of  these  papils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thoroogh  tnuning  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  succeaa  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  ^potntnonts  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  now  regiments  raised  in 
16S6,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  resnlts,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  nowsnggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  ago,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertuning  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  for 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  sclectijig  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex- 
tent, agunst  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
cha^s  of  personal,  aud  political  lavoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
tnct,  for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
43 
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knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  weAltb,  ot  occapation,  or 
{kmily,  or  party  relatioDs  of  tha  parents  or  goardiana,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instancet,  to  be  well  founded.  To  tbeoe  haaty 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribato  tbe  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  so  many  individuals  and  ftmilies  cansed  by  the  nnmeroiu 
fiulurea  to  paas  the  almost  formal  eotronce  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operadons  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  re^iectable  etanding  in  conduct  and 
stndies  during  their  firat  year's  connection  with  the  instjtntion.  To 
tliia  ineqnality  of  preparation  and  matarity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribnte  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainmenta 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  gradnate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  Uiia  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturky  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  atndies,  do  we  attribnte  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instniction. 
So  long  aa  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  uid  soldierly  aspirations, — 
BO  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  aon^t 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  m  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  aignaliied 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unofifending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
&e  dark  ages  of  coUegiat«  institntiona,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  acien- 
tific  principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtuned  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  tb  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara- 
tion provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy; — eo  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
military  inBtmction  and  training  all  these  appropiiate  and  costly 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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tn  view  of  theae  mi  other  conuderatiom  tbe  Board  of  Yisiton 
DnaoimoDsIf  recommend  that  the  law  and  r^ulationi  relating  to 
the  militarj  academy  be  so  modified  an  to- provide  as  follows: 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  StAtes  shall  con- 
ust  of  focr  hsodred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shaB 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remfunder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Pre^dent  from  the  country  at  large,  inclnding  die  District  of  Colnm- 
bia;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  canse  may  rcmwn  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annnal 
examination  in  each  year, 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particalara  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  sach  times,  and  in 
inch  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  reaident  of  tliat  portion  of  the  coantry  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  exclndod,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
entegn,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  for 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  retnm  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  foaud  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  yean  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  snbject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
tqipointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
coantry  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  r^ulations  of  the  Department. 

in.  Mb  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  aoblemiehed  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
unitary  Academy,  and  shall  ^ve  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
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(a.)  The  con«ct  dm  of  tlie  Bn^h  Ungnmge,  in  ^>etking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  the  Mine. 

(A.)  Pennuuship,  book-keeping,  and  elementaiy  drawing. 

(e.)  The  abilit;r  ^  perform  with  bcilitj  and  accuracy  the  varioiu 
tfperationt  of  arithmetic. 

(d.)  The  elementary  prindplea  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(«.)  A  thorongfa  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  histoiy, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  ConstitDUoa  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  hi*  residence. 

{f.)  Or  BO  mncb  of  the  subjects  abovespecified  m  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca- 
dete  on  their  admiuion  to  the  special  stndies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school.  * 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  dcclantion  of  his  deure  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qnalifpng  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  be  assumes 
from  the  date  of  hia  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continae  in  the 
tune  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  tme  &'tb  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
i^lMHst  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli- 
gations to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitation. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Tnitors  of  the  Hilitarj  Academy 
lot  1868,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 

Tablb  a. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  IMS  to  1608  inclusive. 

Tabli  B. — Showing  the  nnmber  of  Cadets  actaallv  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  fhnn  each  State  and  Territory  frora  )ta 
ortein  March  Iflth,  1603,  to  October  ISth,  IBM. 

Table  0. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1BS8,  with  the  State  and  Territo- 
ries when;  appointed. 

TiBLK  D.— Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territoiy  from  1802  to  Oc- 
tober 1868,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  ot 
who  failod,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  membera  of  Congreea,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 

SuTEXENT  E. — Exhibiting  the  conditions  and  examinatioo  for  the  Pd- 
ytecbnic  School  of  France,  together  with  reference  to  similar  regulations 
for  other  Military  Schools. 

Tables.  A.  K  and  C,  were  furnished  by  Capt  Edward  0.  Boyntoo, 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  were  prepared  by  him  originallT 
forhig  •'ffutorpq/  Wat  Point,  md  theUniWi Stata MUttarv  Aeadtmf^ 
published  by  Van  No^trand,  New  Yoric,  1863,  408  pages. 
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SCHOOL  OP  FRIKCZ. 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  conditions  and  modes  of  e 
tiqn  for  ODtrsDce  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  ia  tiken  &om  Bunard'i 
"Jfilitaiy  SeMooit  and  Edwatum,  Part  /.,  Franet  taut  PnuwC 

DL      OOKDmOHS  ASD   l£AlID(inONB    FOB   ISUBSIOV. 

T^e  entrance  eisminstion  is  held  yearly  in  Angoat;  tlie  moat 
important  conditioiu  for  admlBBion  to  it  are  alwajia  inierted  in  tbs 
MoniUur  early  in  the  year,  and  are — 

1st  All  candidates  most  be  bachelors  of  scienc& 

2nd.  All  candidateg  (unless  they  have  served  in  tlie  army)  moat 
have  been  as  mach  as  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twen^  yean  M 
on  the  1st  of  January  preceding. 

3rd.  Prirates  and  non-commiauoned  officers  of  the  army  moat  be 
above  twenty  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  must  bare  seired 
(wo  yeata,  and  have  certificates  of  good  conduct 

4th.  Candidatee  who  propose  to  claim  pecuniary  aaaistance  (a 
btMTM  or  demi-bourse)  must  pretcnt  formal  proofa  of  iheir  need 
of  it 

The  subjects  of  the  entrance  examiuotion  are  the  following: — 

Arithmetic,  iudndiug  Tulear  and  Decimal  FnictioiiB,  Wmghts  and  ICeaanres, 
Inyolntlou  sod  Evolution ;  Simpto  Intoreflt. 

Gamutry  of  Planes  acd  Solids;  application  of  Geometiy  to  SorreTiBg; 
Propertiea  of  Spherical  Triangles.  ' 

Algtbra,  including  Quadratic  EqoationB  with  odo  unknown  qoaati^,  Soiea 
and  Progrnsiona  in  general ;  Binomial  Theorem  and  Ita  appIicatioDa ;  Loga- 
rithms and  their  ose;  oa  Derived  FunctJona;  on  the  Theoi7  of  Eqnationa;  od 
Differences ;  ^pl)catit»i  of  tbe  Theoiy  of  DiBbrences  to  the  Nomencal  Solutkn 
of  Equations. 

Flaiu  atid  Sphaiceil  Wgoaomelry;  Solution  of  TriangleR;  appBoatkni  of 
Tiigonomstiy  to  Surveying. 

Ani^ylical  Ganneiry,  including  Geomeby  of  two  dimeDaiDnB ;  GvoidiDalaa; 
Equations  of  the  &nt  and  second  degree^  with  two  variablsBj  Taogcnta  and 
Aajmptotea;  on  (he  EUipse,  Hyperixila,  and  Parabola;  Polar  Co-radinatca; 
CurriKl  Lines  in  geneniJ. 

Gtontetry  of  ilrnt  dniutufmu,  including  the  Theory  of  Prqjectiona ;  CcMirdi- 
natea;  the  Right  Une  and  Flane;  SurGicea  of  tbe  second  degree ;  Onucal  and 
Cylindrical  SniAces. 

DtaaifUve  Qtomdry;  Problema  rdaliva  to  a  Foiot,  B^t  line  and  FlaiKi 
Tangent  Planea;  Intersection  of  Suriaceo. 

Mechaniet;  on  the  Uovement  of  a  Point  conddered  geometricallj;  on  Ow 
KtTect  of  Forces  applied  to  pointi  and  bodiea  at  raat  and  OKiving;  on  the  Ha- 
dianical  Powers. 

A'afamt  i%tIii«iI>Av,  including  the  Equilibrium  of  Liquids  and  Gaaca;  Heat; 
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E)eotricit7i  Vagaeliaa;  QalTiiifm;   Blectro-mtgnstlsm  and  Light;  Oooniog- 

Gianutrg,  the  ElementB ;  .fVeneh  ;  Oemum ;  Drawing,  Bod  (optionaUj)  LaUa. 

Thia  exftmiaation  is  putly  written  sad  partly  oral.  It  is  not 
public,  bat  condact«d  in  the  fblloiriag  manner : — 

Rve  examineis  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  to  examins 
the  candidates  at  Faria,  and  at  the  seroral  towns  named  for  the  pur- 
pose throoghout  France. 

Two  of  these  examiners  conduct  what  may  be  called  tt  preliini' 
nary  examination  {du  premier  degri,)  and  the  other  three  a  second 
examination  (dtt  iteond  degri.)  The  preliminary  examiners  prec«d« 
by  a  few  days  in  their  journey  through  France  those  who  conduct 
the  second  examination.  The  written  compositions  come  before 
cither. 

The  preliminary  examination  (du  premier  degrS)  b  made  solely 
for  the  pmrpose  of  aacertuniug  whether  the  candidates  possesi  snffi- 
dent  knowledge  to  warrant  their  being  adnutt«d  to  the  second  ez- 
aminatjon ;  and  the  second  examination  serves,  in  conjonotion  with 
the  written  compositions,  for  their  clasufication  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Prior  to  the  examination,  each  candidate  is  called  upon  to  giro 
in  certain  written  sheets  containing  calculations,  sketches,  plana 
and  drawings,  executed  fay  him  at  school  during  the  year,  certified 
and  dat«d  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  has  studied.  Care  is 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  these  are  the  pupils'  own  work,  and 
■ny  deception  in  ttiis  matter,  if  discovered,  excludes  at  once  from 
the  competition  of  the  school. 

Hiu  done,  the  candidates  are  required  to  reply  iu  writing  to  writ- 
ten or  printed  qnestions,  and  to  write  out  French  and  German  ez- 
erdses ;  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  copying.  This  written 
examination  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours  dorii^  three  and  a 
half  separate  days,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  nsnallj 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain  official  aathorities,  the  exam- 
iners not  being  present. 

Alt  smug.  Sxxmd  SUUng. 

Boon.  B0UI& 

Aritbtnet^  ■       -       -       ■       1  Algebra,      -       ...    1 

Gwmetiy,        -        -        -        -    1  Hjitoiy,  geograpby,  and 

Latin, 1  FrsDoh,         .        .        .        S 

3  4 

ThM  Sm>g.  AvHA  SaUng. 

D«wriptiTa  geometiy,  and  dla> )    .  ICechanics,  ....    1 

gram,  or  sketch,  -       •     f  PhTsics,  obemistiy,  and  ooa- 
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Dnnin^         •       -       -       -  i  boon. 

Total, U  hoars. 

Next,  each  candidate  is  examined  erallj  for  tliree-qnartera  of  as 
bonr,  on  two  encceuiTe  days,  hj  each  of  the  two  examiners  aepa- 
latelf,  and  each  eiaminer  makes  a  note  of  the  admiasibilitj  or  non- 
admiflsibilitr  of  the  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  iLia  oral  examination,  the  notes  relating  to  the 
Tariods  can^dates  are  compared,  and  if  the  examiners  difler  aa  to 
the  admissibility  of  say  candidate,  he  ia  recalled,  farther  orally  ex- 
amined, and  his  written  exennaes  caiefoUy  referred  to,  both  exam- 
ioeh  being  present.    A  final  dedaion  is  then  made. 

The  preliminary  examinen  tiien  anpply  the  others  with  a  list  (rf 
the  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  second  oral 
examination.  On  this  occauon  each  candidate  is  separately  exam- 
ined for  one  hour  and  a  half  by  each  examiner,  bat  care  is  taken 
that  in  all  the  principal  subjects  of  stndy  the  candidate  is  examined 
by  at  least  two  oat  of  the  three  examiners. 

Each  examiner  records  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  every  candi- 
date in  replying,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  awarding  him  a  credit 
varying  between  0  and  30,  the  highest  number  indicating  a  TCry 
SQpeiior  result. 

Hiis  scale  of  merit  is  employed  to  express  the  value  of  the  oral  re- 
pttes,  written  answers,  or  drawings.  It  has  the  following  ugnification, 
and  spears  to  be  generally  in  nse  in  the  French  military  sdioolB : — 
denotes  perfect 
[        "      very  good. 


Considerable  latitude  is  granted  to  the  examiner  engaged  In  de- 
ciding upon  the  amoont  of  credit  to  be  allowed  to  the  atudent,  for 
the  manner  in  which  be  replies  to  the  rarionB  qaesUona,    He  ia  cix 
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pected  to  bear  in  mind  the  temperament  of  the  candidmte,  hu  con- 
fidence or  timidity,  aa  well  as  the  difficnlty  of  the  qneations,  when 
jndging  of  the  qnalitj  of  the  reply,  more  value  being  given  for  an 
imperfect  answer  to  a  difficult  question  than  for  a  more  peifect  reply 
to  an  easy  one. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners,  together  with  the  varions  docn> 
ments  belonging  to  each  candidate,  are  sent  from  each  town  to  the 
minister  at  war,  who  transmits  them  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  to  make  out  a  classified  list 

Very  different  value  of  coune  is  attached  to  the  importance  of 
eome  of  the  subjects,  when  compared  with  others;  and  the  meas- 
ure of  the  importance  is  lepresented  in  French  examinations  by 
what  ve  termed  to-t^denUefinfinenct,  varying  for  the  several  sab- 
jects  of  study  and  kind  of  examination.  The  particular  co-effi- 
cients of  influence  for  each  subject  in  these  written  Euid  oral  exam- 
inations, are  as  follows ; — 

Co-«fflclRiuof 
InflntiKC. 

Oral  examniatioD — snalTtical  ntathemaUca,. , 20' 

"  "  geomgtzical  ditto, ,'  14 

"  "  physics  and  medumic^ IS 

"  "  German  kngnagB, B 

Written  compodtions  on  mathematical  Eubjecta, S' 

"  "  descriptive  geometrj,  drawing,  and 

deacripUou, 6 

"  "        logarithmic  caiculationa  of  a  triangle, 2 

"  '■        mechanifs,  3 

"  "        physics  or  diemisti?, 4 

Oerman  exerdse, 1 

Frandi  oompoeition, G 

Latin  translatioa, B 

Copy  oTa  drawing, 6 

Total, 86 

In  order  to  make  ont  the  above  mentioned  classified  list,  the  i»- 
^)ective  credits  awardpd  by  the  examiners  to  each  candidate  are 
multiplied  by  the  co-e£Bcienta  representing  the  weight  or  impor- 
tance attached  to  each  snbject ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  fdr- 
nishes  a  nnmerical  result,  representing  the  degree  of  merit  of  each 
candidate. 

K  comparison  of  these  nnmerical  resnlts  is  then  made,  and  a  gen- 
eral list  of  all  the  candidates  is  arranged  in  order  of  merit 

This  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  documents  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn  np,  are  then  submitted  to  a  jury  composed  of  the 

Canunandant  of  the  School. 

The  3econd  to  Commaod. 

The  Director  of  Stndies. 

Two  Uemben  or  Che  Board  of  Impmrement 

Hie  Five  Biaminwa,  OoOqIc 
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It  ii  the  >p«dAl  bnuneaa  of  this  jury  oarefiUly  to  serntiDue  tlu 
whole  of  the  cmndidatet'  docameatB,  dnwingt,  &c,  and  tbey  fiirtber 
take  care  that  a  bilora  in  any  one  btanch  of  stndy  u  duly  noted, 
as  snch  failun  u  a  sufBcient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  caikdi- 
date  from  the  general  list. 

As  soon  as  this  general  lint  baa  been  thoranghly  TeriGed,  it  is 
Bubmitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  empowered  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  nnmber  actually  leqnired  for  the  public  aerriceB ;  and 
thtiB  it  may  happen  that  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  may  annnallj  be 
disappointed. 

The  conditions  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  Special  MiUbur 
Schools,  for  Engineen  and  Artillerists  at  Meti,— for  the  CaTalry 
and  In&ntry  at  St.  Cyr,— for  the  Staff  at  Paris,  in  fVauce ;  and  for 
the  Engineers  and  Artillery  at  Berlin,  and  for  the  other  Military 
Schools  of  Prussia,  can  be  consulted  in  Barnard's  "Military  Sehooli 
and  Education  in  JPranee  and  Prvisia,"  pablished  by  J.  B.  lippin- 
cott  A  Co.,  Pbiladelpliia,  as  well  as  in  this  Journal,  Vol  XIL 

The  ezperience  of  England  in  the  application  of  the  piinc^Ie  of 
Competitive  Examination,  not  only  in  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  but  in  the  East  India  Seniee, 
and  the  Oivil  Service  generally,  wiH  be  presented  in  the  next  Knin- 
ber,  or  Volume  of  this  JonnuL 
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As  an  Appendix  to  oar  Memoir  of  C^t.  Alden  Parfaridge,  we  rft- 
pabli«h  the  following  Memori&l  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  becanw  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  arguments 
of  either  docnment,  but  as  put  of  the  edacational  history  of  the 
country. 

itmosui.  or  aldcs  pibtiudo^ 
SiJMmf  to  tlU  JlUilarf  Aeadtntf  at  Wttt  Riiiit,  and  pr^inf  tiat  fvuv  ">** 

tdntaltd  at  atJur  miiUarf  tehocli  tin^  Imn  an  *qwU  ciaiw*  for  adtniiian  to  ik* 

armif  at  that  young  nun  kav  tilto  art  tdutattd  at  Wut  I^int.     January  21, 

1S».    Ji^trrtd  to  tit  CommittM  on  JtiUtary  jiyain. 
lb  the  EanoraHa  Ooagrtaa  of  0\»  VkHed  Slalt»: — Tbe-memorfadoTAlden  Par- 

trMgn  Freaident  of  the  Norwich  nDirerait;',  U  Norwich,  State  of  Veimoiit, 

reapMlftiU/  aboweth : 

That  jour  mentorialiit  boMa  It  to  be  a  caidlnal  principle  of  our  republican  lu- 
Btttation^  tlut  statiou  of  boiKM',  trust,  and  emolument  ihanld  tie  eqoaUy  open 
to  all  onr  citlzena^  to  wlilcli  all  have  an  equal  right  to  aspire,  and  from  whiclt 
none  can  cooatitatioiuJlr  1m  excluded  bj'  toj  law,  rule,  or  regobtion  whatever. 
Tonr  memorialist  has,  however,  witnessed,  with  deep  repret,  a  direct  violatioD 
of  this  vital  principle  of  our  cooaUtution,  bj  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
lor  tbe  oi^niiation  and  govemmoDt  of  the  Kilitarj'  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  cadets  of  that  ittstitution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  puHie  expenso^ 
have,  for  manj  jaars,  manapolaed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  tbe  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  etaotaiDeDt,  above  that  of  a  non-CMnmlssiaoed  officer,  In  Ute 
military  establishmeul  of  the  ITnited  States^  to  the  utler  exdoriou  of  those  wbo 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equally  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  tbeir 
ornn  expense.  Bu^  in  older  to  place  tbis  subject  more  cleai^j  befbra  your 
bosonibie  body,  your  memoiiallat  would  call  your  attention  to  tbe  law  of  tbe 
2Sth  of  April,  1S13,  entitled,  "  An  act  making  fbrtber  proviaion  for  tbe  corps  of 
onginaen."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  Into 
the  Military  Academy  wbo  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
Tbe  etTact  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  every  young  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  twenty-one  years  of  sge  Item  the  sj^ointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  edncated  at  tbia 
■csdemy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  smy  of  tbe  United  Btstes.  The  elhct,  < 
tben,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utteriy  exclude  sU  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, except  such  select  few  ss  the  Fraddent  msy  thitdc  propsr  to  place  in  this 
"  public  cbarity  school,"  from  tbe  military  service  of  tbeir  eoontry,  who  an 
above  twenty-one  years  oT  sge,  unless  they  will  enter  in  tbe  bumble  capacity  of 
prisaia  «'  naiKommimioiud  ofieen.  And  can  sudi  a  system  be  In  sccordsnos 
with  the  prlndples  of  onr  ocostitutiou  t    Tour  menunislist  believes  not.    On  |  ^' 
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the  coDlnr7,  he  feeli  confldent  in  the  UBertioD  that  it  it  a  most  Sagnnt  and  pal- 
pable Tiolation  oT  them.  The  dinct  and  cdtain  effect  oT  fhii  imtitatioD  ii  to 
extend  Execuiivt  patnmage;  tor  the  Preaident  has  the  entire  adecbon  of  the 
diett*  Ueo  Aaiufred  and  Jiflu  irtio  arc  to  be  placed  in  the  inatitDtJoa,  and  also  to 
eatabliah  an  orulBcraey  ofthe  mort  dangenniH  kind,  via.:  t  mMary  triaoamcj 
in  Ibe  United  Stalea.  What,  joor  memorialiBt  woold  aalc,  it  an  aristocncf  T  la 
it  not  where  aii<r  partlcalar  dan  in  •  State  daimt  and  eiociaes  privileges  of 
which  the  great  bodj  «f  tS  peofJe  ate  depriredT  And  do  not  the  adeU  at 
West  Pinnt  enjojaoch  privilegeeT  and  if  so,  do  the^not  oonstitate  an  aria- 
tocracj  T  Tour  nMroorialiat  belieret  that  neither  the  bet  nor  the  inference  can 
be  coatroreited.  Bat  jour  meourialiat  will  go  Aiither,  and  avM  Ibat  the  regu- 
lations at  West  Pdat  have  riot  onljt  ooulittited  an  aristocracy  in  the  United 
Stales,  but  that  this  ariatociwy  has  already  become  in  a  great  degree  kendito' 
ry.  How  nun;  indiTidtuUi,  joor  memoralist  would  ask,  who  hare  hold  offices 
</  honor,  tratt,  or  eoiolunient,  andw  the  Qoremment,  tat  the  last  twen^-STO 
jttm,  hare  had  ttieir  acu,  brothers,  nephews,  or  other  relatire^  educated  at 
Um  public  expense  at  West  Print,  to  the  entire  exdnsion  ot  those  who  (to  s^ 
tlie  ieas^)  were  eqnaDy  meritorkm^  and  equally  capable  of  rendering  serriee  to 
Ibe  repaUic  T  And  bow  msny  of  those  thns  educated  hare  erer  rendond  any 
serrice  whatererT  A  refereooe  to  the  rolls  of  the  inatitntioD  will  answer  these 
inqniriea.  Tear  memorialist  has  peraonai  knowledge  of  many  instances.  Yonr 
memorialiA  U  well  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted,  by  tiie  ftieada  of  this 
mOQstnnis  inTssion  of  tlie  rights  of  the  people^  to  cast  aroond  it  the  mantle  of 
Ur.  Jefferson.  Tour  menKviolitt  is  ready  to  grant  that  tite  itattitatioa  wu  ea- 
tablisbed  daring  the  early  part  of  the  flrat  tenn  of  Mr.  Jefffenon's  administra- 
lion;  bot  denies  that  any  inference  can  bedrawnfrom  tbatdiCDnstance  tosoa- 
tain  the  present  ayatem.  The  institutioo  An  consiBted  only  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineeiB,  which  was  limited  to  sixteen  ofBcers  and  fiNir  cadets,  without  anj  of 
those  exchiaiTe  pririleges  which  hare  since  beoi  oonfened  open  iL  On  the 
39lh  of  April,  18IS,  (jnst  prerions  to  the  declaration  of  war,)  a  law  wsa,  bow- 
ever,  passed,  entitled  "  An  act  making  fiirthw  provision  [or  the  oaps  of  engi- 
'  neov;"  bj  the  troriaoDs  oT  which,  the  whole  numbw  of  cadets,  whetlterof  in- 
bntiy,  artilleiy,  or  rifiemen,  was  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fllty;  and  tbe 
Pret^dent  to  appoint  a  limited  nomber  of  cadete^  and  confnring  on  him  a  du- 
entitmary  power  to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  was  cvideiitly  indoeed 
by  tbe  certainty  of  immediate  war  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  bad  a  dircrt  relw- 
ence  to  a  toqr  establishment.  Tonr  mamorislist  would  respedftilly  call  tbe  at- 
tention of  yoor  booonble  body  particolariy  to  the  provisionsortbelBwaf  1811 
JoBt  refettedto;  and,  if  be  does  not  mndi  mistake,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear 
that  the  President  is  not  nqairtd,  bat  mmply  aotlioriied,  to  appoint  a  single 
cadet;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  diacretionajy  with  tiim,  after  thty  are  appointed, 
to  attach  them  to  the  Mtlilaiy  Academy,  or  to  attadi  tbem  to  their  resf  ective 
companies,  agreeably  to  the  provision*  of  other  laws  then  in  existence.  And 
hers  yonr  memorialist  would  observe  tba^  in  the  jwnix  establishment  of  the 
army  pnyiooM  to  tbe  late  war,  two  cadets  were  aUowed  to  each  company  of 
attiUery,  light  infantry,  and  in&ntry,  amounting,  in  the  total,  toalorfar  nombff 
than  was  authoriced  by  tbe  law  of  1B13.  Bat  neither  President  Jefferaoo,  nor 
President  Hadisoo  omsidered  that  the  law  required  of  tbem  to  SU  Ihcae  vsoui- 
(MB  so  loiQ  aa  tbey  conaidersd  thsir  aenioee  wsraaotisqairsdi  and  they  con- 
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seqneatlj  did  nut  BU  them.  The  Ui^eat  nomber  of  cadets  Brer  in  wrrice  at 
the  same  time,  previoiu  to  the  late  war,  did  not  exceed  Ibrtj,  and  wldom  ex- 
ceeded tveDty-five.  Do  the  neccMltieB  oT  the  conntrj  reqalra  that  any  larger 
nomber  ahonld  be  retained  in  aerTice  nov,  than  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pre- 
ddenia  Jefferaon  and  Uadisan  during  a  time  Of  peace  T  Toor  tnemorialiat  be- 
Uem  not  But  It  is  urged,  In  Atbt  of  thia  academy,  that  it  presents  a  mmt 
fltTorable  opportunity  fi>r  the  education  of  meritorioiu  young  men  wbo  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themeelves.  ^uj  memorialiat,  bowever, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  eonttttuiiimai  authority  CongreM  is  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  public  reveDUO  for  tbe  lupfHirt  of  a  naUonal  chmilji 
•ehaol  Ibr  the  educaUon  of  tbe  poor.  Besides,  tf  this  power  did  oxiEt,  (which 
ytnr  memorialist  pnamnes  no  ressoDaUe  person  will  contend  does,)  oil  tbe  poor 
tn  tbe  TTnited  StaUs  have  an  equal  right  to  tbe  benefits  to  be  derired  from  its 
exerdso,  and  that,  oonseqnently,  tbe  inatitnlion  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
Umtted  a  plan  for  the  aocomplishment  of  (he  contemplated  object.  Either,  then, 
the  Institutioa  should  be  rery  much  enlarged,  or  sareral  otheis  eatablished  tn 
different  parta  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  fiir  more  convenieat  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.  Ii;  howerer,  the  rolls  of  this  Institution  lor  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  It  wiU  be  (bund  that  maoy  mora  of  the  rfA  and  in- 
ftneaUtti  htito  been  edocaled  there,  than  of  Iho  pmr.  Poverty,  howcTer  meri< 
torious  the  subject  of  it  may  be,  to  bnt  a  sony  recommendation  Ibr  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establiahment 

But  it  is  flirther  urged,  that  thU  Institution  is  naBota/ry  for  the  education  of 
IhooBBcenoflhe  annyi  and  that,  were  it  abrdished,  the  candidates  for  com- 
miMdoiiH  would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  of- 
floers.  Before  yonr  memorialist  proceeds  to  exelme  tbe  truth  of  this  position, 
he  would  inqnirc^  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense,  Ocnerala  Wash- 
ington, Oreene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Bullivna,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Hdcen^  Uarien,  end  ell  the  otiier  offlcers  of  the  revohitjonary  army,  by  whose 
Tator^'  skill,  and  patriotic  exertions,  these  United  States  now  constitute  a  free 
and  Independent  natitm,  rec^ved  their  education  T  The  answer  is  ready :  at 
the  ordinary  institutions  of  the  conntry,  and  at  their  mm  expense ;  just  as  every 
American  dUxn  should  be  edocated.  And  have  the  prokga  of  tbe  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dcdlars  of  the  peoples'  money 
have  been  expended  witiiio  the  last  twenty  yMts,  exhibited  more  skill,  mora 
ralor,  or  mora  patriotism,  tiisn  did  the  officers  of  the  tevohitionar;  army  T  Let 
the  events  oT  tbe  Florida  war,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an- 
swer  the  question.  Hie  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  mudi  longer  concealed  ftom 
tiie  view  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  board*  t/fviaUort,)  that  the  wlule  sys> 
tern  of  education  at  West  Point  Is  well  calculated  to  form  mOilary  ptdtmlt  and 
miUlaTy  datuHes,  but  will  never  form  effidenl  wAKen.  Ifooh  more  Important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  ««( of  tbe  <oal,  tbe  placing  of  a  buOm,  and  ths 
tmW]/ whtientu  of  gbKta  and  paabUooTis,  than  to  tboeo  phj/iical  ani  moral  foM 
Ka  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  correct  and  efficient  dischaige  of  tlw 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  ^dnt 
Academy  is  neceasary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are 
other  institutious  where  military  science  and  instruction  constitute  a  brandi  of 
education  for  Uie  pnpils.    Of  these  Inatitutunu,  however,  your  memorialist  will 
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pattleulirlze  bat  one — and  that  is  the  Nonridi  Unlrerti^,  at  Norwidi,  Vo" 
moDt,  OTor  which  he  hu  the  honor  to  preride.  Thii  iDghtntion  iirai  incoipoim- 
Md  bj  the  Leglelatare  oT  Vermoiit,  in  KorcDiljer,  1834,  with  flill  power  to  con- 
ler  diplotDia,  Ac,  By  llie  act  of  iocMpiHation,  militaiy  acience  it  m«de  a  part 
of  the  edocation  of  all  the  pupils.  Tbej  are  coDBeqaenUj  comctly  and 
Ihoroughlj  Inatnictod  In  the  theoretical  part  of  inijitarf  adence,  and  also  in  Die 
pradieal  duties  of  the  soldier,  and  ever?  oiw  wbo  gTadaates  at  this  institntimi  Is 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  dntiea  of  a  oompanj  olBcer  (and  even,  if  oeccs- 
aary,  to  anamaod  a  battalion)  in  any  oorpa  of  tlie  army.  In  order  fiinher  to 
prepare  them  to  diaduirg«  tlK  more  hardy  and  actiTe  dntlca  of  the  soldier,  they 
occasionally  perform  military  marches.  In  tlie  month  of  July,  1840,  tbey  per^ 
fmroBd  a  march,  under  the  personal  oommand  of  yonr  memorialist,  to  tlie  oele- 
brsted  mHitary  pari  of  Tioonderoga,  carrying  their  arms,  aocoulremenU,  knap- 
sacks, Ac ;  the  whole  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  mxty-Bve  milet. 
Of  this  distance,  one  hnndred  and  forty  mile*  was  on  foot,  and  twenly-flve  miles 
by  steamboat.  Tlie  march  on  foot  wsa  performed  in  a  little  more  than  Ave 
days,  crossing  the  Orewi  Uountain  range  twice,  and  the  ground,  with  the 
beayetis  for  mvering,  constilnted  tlkdr  only  restii^-plaee  at  nigfaL  The  westber, 
daring  tbe  whole  march,  was  hot;  and  they  were  eoTeloped  in  a  cioud  of  dnst, 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  nesrtytbe  whole  distance.  They  sll  returned 
in  excellent  health  snd  sfdrits.  The  yonngest  member  of  tbe  corps  was  thir> 
teen  years  of  age.  The  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  attended 
to  ss  extensively,  snd  tbe  tatter  much  more  practicaUy,  than  at  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States ;  and  the  studetits  are  consequently  equally  well 
qoalifled  to  discbarge  their  duties  in  the  eabiael  and  in  the  fidd.  But  notwith- 
standing the  members  of  tlus  inslitution  are,  U>  say  the  least,  as  welt  qnalifled 
for  commiseions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corps  of  tbe  army,  as  those  of  sny 
other  institution  in  tbe  country,  and  have  also  obtained  the  necessary  qoaliScn- 
tioDS  at  their  own  expense,  they  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom  by  the  orM- 
Irary  and  monapofstfv  regnlations  (established  without  tbe  least  sanction  of 
law,)  of  the  UQilaly  Actdcmy  at  West  PranL  In  the  month  of  September, 
1840,  a  member  of  the  JTorwich  nniversity,  tbe  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  the  city  of  Kew  Torl^  well  recommended,  applied  to  the  Secretary  at 
War  for  a  commiaion  in  the  army,  but  was  informed  that  there  were  m  vaan- 
del,  and  that  tbe  cadets  from  West  Point  were  more  Oum  n^iaii  io  fiUaS  At 
racanaa.  On  tbe  Hit  of  December,  1B4D,  your  memorialist  wrote  to  die  Scc- 
Ktary  of  War,  recommending  three  young  geoUemen,  msmbeii  of  the  Norwich 
University,  for  contmlssions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States;  and  received  an 
answer,  dieted  War  Depaitment,  December  29,  1S40,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract;  "I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  21st  instant^ 
recommending  Messrs.  Uorris.  Stevens,  and  Domei,  for  a[^N>inunent8  in  the 
army ;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  there  being  no  vacancies  at 
present,  the  appiicaticm  will  be  died  for  consideration,  when  any  occur,  la  »Aic& 
Ihey  can  be  appointed."  Now  your  memorisliBt  feeU  confident  that  tbe  reoorda 
of  tbe  War  Department  will  bIiow  that  a  large  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point 
are  commissioned  every  ^ar;  and  he  presumes  that  such  will  continue  to  be 
the  cose,  unless  a  radical  change  is  eflectcd.  But  when  young  gentlemen  of 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  liave  not  been  of  tlie  fmored  fM 
whom  Ex^aatUvt  favor  has  admitted  ioto  this  nursery  of  aristooac^,  to  be  edu- 
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Wted  it  the  ezpeue  of  the  boneat  workiog  men  oT  the  oouotrj,  become  apidl- 
cuU,  their  claims  are  entirelj  net  ulde.  Against  this  vnamaUlatiaiidl,  utugtta^ 
and  monopolisittg  practioe,  your  memoriolitt  deems  It  Lis  dutj  respecCfiiU;,  but 
aioeC  decided!]-,  to  proteit;  and  to  aik  of  your  boDonible  body  the  establish- 
msDt  of  iomo  rule  vheraby  the  members  of  the  Norwich  UniTerait;,  at  litnat, 
{'0  vbom,  in  maay  roapects,  he  staads  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re- 
Ibiied  to  their  amalitulioiuil  rtghlt ;  that  when  they  become  sppUcants  Ibr  ataliona 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  mililaij  service  of  their  country,  theynhall 
stand  on  terma  of  equality  with  the  cadcta  at  West  Point 

Tour  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  October,  1840,  he 
addrewed  a  communication  to  the  Freeident  of  the  Uoited  States,  on  thia  sub- 
ject, lequestii^  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  pos* 
•Hwd  ^  power  to  remedy  the  f^erance  of  which  your  memorialist  complains; 
and,  if  ao,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose.  To  thia 
commnnicatlon  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memorialist,  arailiDg  him- 
self of  the  privilegee  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  would  b^  leave  to  call  the  attention 
cT  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjeota,  wbich  he  con^ders  grievoDoes  of  • 
high  order,  andrespectniUybuteameetljsolicitstbatthoy  may  be  redressed,  viz: 

Ist-  Tour  memorialist  oonsiden  the  Uilila)7  Academy  at  "West  Point  a 
giievBuce.  Under  its  present  orgt^tuzation,  it  is  nnconstitutional,  calculated  to 
fester  a  milltaij  aristocracy  In  the  oountry )  calculated  to  depreaa  the  milltis, 
(onronljroooBtitational  defense,)  bj  engrossing  oil  tiie  patronage  of  govenimeDt; 
and  is  entirely  nqneeessary,  as  military  sdence  can  be  attained  at  other  instita- 
tlons,  fVum  which  the  noceaury  ofBcors  (or  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  the  people.  Tour  memorialiat,  therefore,  asks  that  thia  institution 
may  be  aboUahed,  and  that  the  monej  that  is  annually  appropriated  lor  ita  sup- 
port may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  disseminating;  military 
inlbrmatioD  amongst  the  people,  who  ore  its  constitutional  and  safe  depodtoriea. 

2nd.  Tour  memorialist  considers  the  Board  of  TiaiCore  that  anunally  assem- 
ble at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  bad  any  vshienct  wbaioKr  in 
laao,  but  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation ;  yet,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
this  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  beherea  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars haa  been  drawn  ttata  the  public  treasury.  Tour  memorialist  eanieatly 
solicits  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex- 
ecutive ttmrpaSon,  should  be  discoDtinued. 

3rd.  Tour  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  from  West  Point  to  'WashiDgton  a  grievance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
TiolaUon  of  tbe  law  of  the  lElb  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  oommondant  of  engineers  to  revde  at  West  Point,  unless  or- 
dered, by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  tlw 
line  of  his  prolesaon  \  and,  when  at  West  Poin^  the  law  makes  him  superin- 
tandent  of  tbe  Uilitary  Academy;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  hi  rank 
(wbo  is  thra  present)  is  mode  the  Itgal  superintendenL  The  sftpointment, 
therefore,  of  any  porticulsr  officer  as  permanent  snperintendent,  is  evidently 
illegal,  aa  the  law  has  clearly  spedfled  who  the  superintendent  shall  be. 
All  of  which  is  rospectJuily  submitted, 
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We  puUiih  the  fbregtnng  Memorial  of  Capt.  Fiutiidgc,  asking  Congrea  to  re- 
dreta  "  the  grievaaoe "  of  the  Hilitwy  Academj,  not  because  we  hare  the 
■Detest  Bfinpatbr  viththe  object  wnuinargnmentior  the  memorinlist,  batu 
specimens  of  the  o[HDioiia  heM  And  propagated  bj  a  pvduate,  profesaor,  and 
■nperintendeDt  of  the  Academy,  who  did  more  than  aoj  other  individual  to  in- 
troduce militarj  instmction  and  ezercia«a  ia  Bchooti  not  uatioDal  or  [»t>re«uoD- 
allj  military.  We  can  not,  bowoTer,  pat  it  forth  without  accomponTing  it  with 
a  few  bnef  rcmariiB. 

To  CapL  Faitridge,  more  than  to  any  one  UMi,  »bd  to  hie  pupila,  and  penoo- 
•1  IKendc^  as  we  believe,  ia  due  the  popolar  objections  which  prcrul  respecting 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  except  bo  (ar  as  the  otjections  spring  from 
the  abase  of  the  mode  of  apppointing  Cadets.  For  Dcarl^  twentj-  jenn  CapL 
Partridge  was  never  known  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  conalituliooality  or 
oseAilDesa  of  this  institution.  His  objections  9rst  took  shspe  and  atlerance 
when  he  was  mperceded  in  the  Buperintendence  by  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer. 
or  the  drcumstaDcefl  and  reaulta  of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Col. 
Tliayer,  and  tlie  subMquent  reorganization  of  the  Academy,  somottiiag  has  al- 
ready been  sajd  in  the  Histoid  of  West  Point,  in  thia  Tolame,  (p.  11-18,)  and  more 
wiD  be  said  when  we  come  lo  apeak  of  the  labors  of  CoL  Thayer. 

So  lar  a«  theso  objections  are  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  Uie  laws  for 
establishing  the  Cadet  Corps,  as  distinct  from  an;  other  Corps  of  the  army,  or 
ageiost  training  otBcers  collected  together  and  organized  as  a  school,  we  think 
them  preeminently  frivolous.  IT  any  friend  of  the  Academy  would  assure  his 
doubtful  laith  m  its  consUtaUonallty,  let  hhn  read  CqiL  Partridge's  Memorial, 
asking  the  same  Congress  to  establish  #  Ryalem  of  National  Educution,  which 
he  petitions  to  redress  the  grievance  of  a  speotal  school,  that  every  civilized  gov- 
eniment  holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  organization  of  ila  armies. 

So  for  as  these  objections  are  aimed  at  the  mode  of  appointment  and  promo- 
tion,— confining  both  to  the  patronage  of  one  man  in  the  country,  or  one  man 
In  a  CoDgressional  District,  acting  in  either  case  without  personnl  examination 
of  the  party  to  be  admitted  or  promoted,  and  excluding  others,  it  mny  be,  bet- 
ter qoalified, — we  hold  them  to  be  valid.  A  more  disgniceful  record  oT  &iluret^ 
where  an  opportanity  of  selecthig  the  most  meritorious  candidates  existed,  c*u 
not  be  shown. 

While  we  believe  that  'candidates  are  too  often  recommended  and  nominated 
to  the  appointing  power,  from  Gunily  and  party  considerations,  we  hare  seen  no 
reason  to  Ijelieve  that  the  social  condition  or  occupation  ofpatents  has  influenced 
tlie  appointments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  Academy,  ssmada 
out  in  this  particular  by  the  Cadets  themselvei^  exhibit  a  lair  t^prcsentatioa 
from  all  dassGs  and  occupations  of  society. 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by  Capt  Boynton,  and  published 
in  bis  History  of  the  Academy,  of .;.  <"^  cadets  admitted  from  1842  to  1SG3  in- 
dusive,  the  bthers  of  1,300  were  &nnera  or  planters ;  of  681,  were  lawyers ;  oT 
6TI,  were  merchantB;  of  317,  were  mechanics;  of  6S,  wore  physicians;  of 
166,  were  in  the  dvil  Berrice;  of  116,  were  clergymen;  of  467,  were  in  tha 
army  or  navy;  of  SI 3,  were  editors,  master*  of  vess^,  Ac.  Of  the  whide 
number,  1,13S  were  orphans,  1,S8S  were  in  moderate,  B31  in  reduced,  63  in  in- 
digent, and  3^4  in  indepeodent  drcnmslAiioes.  We  ahall  publish  the  Statement 
In  our  next  Number. 
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1.   OUTLINE   or  lITnTA.BT  STSTEU. 

Ih  the  year  1847  Beven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swisa  Republic  se- 
ceded from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold,  of  Winkel- 
reid.  The  secedera  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe^ 
bat  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Fribiirg  waa  taken,  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  the 
war  was  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1 856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effeclii-e;  and  as  there  is  no  standing  amy  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
may  find  sometliing  in  their  system  applicable  to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  nn  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
that  of  VermoDt  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  wJiich  a  large  por- 
tion is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  includ- 
irg  the  mountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  people,  it  is  Burrounded  by  military  powers  of  the 
first  class,  and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  aa  good  friends  as  they  are  near  neighbors, 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it-  The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  Ja  a 
soldier.  "Tout  Suisse  est  Boldat."  Military  service  is  required  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution  of  one 
man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed 
to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  government  and  of  public 
institutions,  clergymen,  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  mil> 
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itary  inslniction  and  to  seire  in  the  reserve  of  the  annj  when  called 
np<»i.  Such  are  liie  only  eon,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  n-idow;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  ality  jeara  old,  and  the  sod 
necessary  to  his  support ;  a  widower,  the  &ther  of  children  in  their 
minorily,  who  has  no  reMurces  except  the  work  of  hie  own  hands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  commoo  household  with 
their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  supported  by  other  brotheis 
not  subject  to  service;  married  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.     Tlicse  exceptions  do  Diet  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  "CoDunis- 
sion  <Mi  Furlough  and  Dischai^,"  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  coimciL  The  ctHnmission  acts  xmd^ 
oath;  grants  eiccmption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  hei^t;  (^ 
passes  men  from  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  furlougUcd  for  two  years;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  ho  has  not  reached  this  height,  dischai^ed  from  all  service. 
Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declared  unworthy  of  bearmg  arms;  and  if  cmoe 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  a  commission. 

The  miUtia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  laodndir. 
'The  federal  cqptingent  consists — Firtt,  of  the  eUte,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.  The  dme  of  service  in  the  elite  is 
eight  years.  Second,  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  the  age  of  forty.  The  luidwehr  in- 
cludes men  up  to  the  age  of  forty>foar.  The  landsturm,  or  levy  as 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  anna, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  tliirty-seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  mid 
forty-four  years  of  age.  One-fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or  found 
unfit  for  service,  leaving  816,000  perfectly  fit.  In  18d3  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,*  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amoimted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  tho^c  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  do^irc  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add 
to  these  125,000  the  londwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officemL 
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The  federal  armj  is  composed  of  the  following  arma;  engineers, 
including  st^pera  and  pontoniers ;  artillery,  including  rocket  batterieis ; 
cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  in^lry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upoa 
military  orgatiization  provides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
infantry  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  rules,  and  though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details 
is  left  to  each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  Imd  down :  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
>  fw  infantry,  tuid  thirty~t)ve  days  for  light  infantry.  The  confederation 
charges  itself  witli  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  ardllery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-two  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre- 
viously been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  riflemen  have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  lai^r  cantons — that  of  Zurich  for  instance — divisions  of  re- 
cruits in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifly-aix  days,  dther  consecutively  or  at  two  pe- 
riods of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infantry 
js  calle<l  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
with  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  "cadres,"*  the  commis- 
uoned  and  non-commissioned  officers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
interruption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  colled  ont  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  ibr  the  "cadres." 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
la  called  ont  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  "cadre  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  immediately  after  ten  days 
{or  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  dayo 
for  "guides ;"  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  inuncdiabjy 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
eend  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  the 
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number  of  thref:  or  four  thousand,  are  kept  under  canvas  Cor  two 
wcckft.  Larger  numbers  of  men.  forming  bodies  of  5,000  and  up- 
vards,  ore  also  mustered  and  cantoned  in  the  village^  and  during  eev- 
eral  da/s  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manteuvres  of  war, 
ehief)^  for  Hie  instructico  of  ctMnmanders  and  officers  of  the  staff. 

To  keep  up  tbe  efficien<7  of  evei?  department  of  the  service  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  the  jearl;-  inspection  of  coloueb  of  the  federal 
staff  appointed  b^  the  central  government.  The  inspection  of  infanby 
is  confided  to  ten  coltwela  who  serve  for  three  years.  There  is  also 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artilleiy,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administistor  of  materiel  charged  irith 
the  inspection  and  surveillance  <tf  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederatim.  ' 
This  administrator  directs  and  snperintends  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  factories  ot  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &x.  The  colonel 
of  cavoliy  and  the  colonel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates  (o  their  re- 
spective arms,  and  recommend  the  necessaiy  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  per- 
fection in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additional  drill  as 
may  bring  tbe  men  up  Co  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  ia  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selectjon  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantry,  up  to  tho  grade  of  major,  iire  oppointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higher  cheers  by  tbe  federal  government. 
But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  tbe  special  aims  of  engineers,  ar- 
tUleiy,  and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction  at  a  mihtaiy  school  appropriate  to  each  arm.  No  one  can 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  .too  has  not  ocrrcd  at  least  one 
year  as  a  soklier,  nor  a  commissioned  officur  oxcop:  oftor  two  years* 
service.  CnndidiUej  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination, 
before  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  prncticaj  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  lirst 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants  without 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  -lajor.  eight  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  jf  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  ten  years'  oorvico  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four 
as  major  of  the  s|)ecial  orm.  For  a  colonel,  twelve  yeors'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  years  as  "commandant, 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  has  bees  appointed  c<xnmander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of  gen- 
eral, which  he  oi'teiivanls  retains  by  courtesy. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Frofesaor  L.  Simonson,  of  Trinity  College, 
Harrford,  Coud-,  for  the  following  communication  respecting  the  cadet 
system  in  schools  not  epecially  military  and  the  practice  of  tai^et 
shooting  in  Switzerland,  by  wliicli  a  military  spirit  is  fostered  dirough- 
out  the  entire  population  and  the  highest  ekill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
is  attained  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  who  are  thus  prepared 
fi>r  any  sudden  call  to  arms. 

2.   THE   CADET   ST8TBX. 

The  Swiss  boy  learns  target  shooting  and  practices  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises  at  a  very  early  age.  He  imbibes  with  his  mother's 
milk  the  thought  that  his  first  duly  is  to  become  a  defender  of  his 
country. 

These  boy-Boldiers  are  styled  CadeCt,  and  are  a  froit  that  can  spring 
up  and  ripen  on  democratjc  soil  only.  The  first  armed  corps  of  the 
kind  we  find  in  Berne  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  But  the 
general  practice  of  military  exercises  among  them  datea  back  only 
about  eighty  yeare,  when  the  Helvetic  Militart  Asbociatioh 
began  to  advocate  the  formation  of  CorpM  de  Oadeti  in  all  parts  of 
Switzerland.  From  that  time  the  most  efficient  and  eminent  officers 
devoted  themselves  enthusiastically  to  this  caose.  The  first  corps 
sprang  up  in  Aarau,  Sursen  and  Olten.  Aarau  possessed  for  a  long 
time  the  best  drilled,  largest  and  finest  corps,  and  in  the  canton  of 
Argovia  generally  the  system  has  struck  deeper  root  than  elsewhere; 
but  well  drilled  corps  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger  places,  as 
in  Zofingen,  Lenzburg,  Brugg,  Baden,  and  a  dozen  other  places. 
It  was  an  old  custom  for  the  cadets  to  parade  in  the  federal  cities- 
Zurich,  Berne  and  Lucerne — in  honor  of  the  assembling  of  the  Swiss 
Diet,  (Tagsatznng.)  As  tar  back  aa  1770  we  find  a  boy-corps  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  in  Zurich,  yet  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  oi^|;auizalion  was  partially  broken  up,  until  the  political  renovatjon 
of  the  canton  in  1830  re-organized  the  corps  anew.  Besides  in  the 
capital,  we  find  corps  in  Winterthnr,  Uster,  Waid,  Sulfa,  Meilen,  Hor- 
gen,  Wiidenswyl,  and  other  towns  on  the  lake  shores.  Beme,  Biel, 
Than,  Bui^orf,  and  many  other  Bernese  villages,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  liave  practiced  their  school-boys  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The 
state  takes  special  care  ta  give  the.  students  of  the  University  ^ 
Beme  and  of  the  two  normal  schools  a  thorough  military  truning.  The 
cantons  of  Lucerne,  Splothum,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  AppeU' 
lell,  Glarus,  Tesdn,  Friburg,  Neufchfifel,  and  the  eotmtries  of  Vaud 
and  of  the  Grisons,  possess  eacb  of  them  one  or  more  cadet-corps. 
Military  drill,  as  well  as  gymnastic  exerdses,  forma  part  of  the  regular 
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■cbool  rontine  of  all  middle  and  higher  Bchools  o(  the  aboTe-named 
cantons.  Frovi«ioa  is  now  made  to  extend  this  disdplioe  over  all 
schools,  making  it  obligatoiy  on  ererf  popil  wbo  ia  not  disabled  bj 
bodily  defects.  Military  practice  commences  at  the  age  of  eleven  and 
is  contuued  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Federal  or  cantonal 
officers  and  instructors  drill  the  youth  two  aflemooDS  in  the  week,  the 
more  advanced  only  once  a  week.  The  youth  thus  disciplined,  teara 
not  only  to  obey  but  also  to  command.  The  officers  of  every  c<Hpfl 
are  prcHnoled  from  the  rank  and  file,  and  in  this  manner  are  excel- 
lently fitted  to  becrane  afterwards  officers  in  the  federal  army.  AH 
cadets  when  they  are  enrolled  at  a  later  period  into  tb«  militia,  are  by 
law  exempted  from  drill.  The  arms  are  famished  by  the  state  or 
community ;  the  unifonn,  which  the  pupil  may  wear  in  or  out  of  serrice, 
must  be  procured  by  himself. 

Host  of  the  cadet-corpa  consist  of  infiintry,  (sharp-Bhooters  and 
musketeers;)  many  have,  however,  artilleiy  also,  as  in  Zurich,  their 
guns  throwing  balls  of  two  and  four  pounds  weight.  In  Aj^via  and 
some  other  caiUons  there  are  even  grenadiers  and  sfq>pers.  Cavalry 
exist  in  theory  only.  A  gun  with  bayonet  and  cartridge-box,  here 
and  there  also  a  knapsack  and  sword  fonn  the  equipment  <^  the  foot- 
soldier.  The  unifonns  are  various  and  fanciful  The  Zurich  Cadets 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  simple  and  tasteful  ai^tearance;  ihey 
wear  a  dark  blue  coat  with  white  metal  buttons,  grey  pants,  and  daA 
blue  cap  with  the  cockade.  Every  corps  has  one  or  DKtre  smaller  or 
larger  flags.  Many  cantons  have  excellent  bands  of  mumc;  others, 
as  Zurich,  have  only  drummers  and  their  indiqienaable  dmm-nuyor, 
and  sing  martini  songs  while  marching. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  to  dose  the  school  year  in  antnmn  by  a 
(eetival,  the  shining  point  (£  which  is  the  military  parade  and  field 
manceuvre.  The  Swiss  juvenile  festivals  have  gtuned  quite  a  reputa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  Argovian  commuotties  all  the  schotd 
ckildreD,  the  females  as  well  as  males,  festively  adcwned,  participate. 
The  corps  of  the  whole  canton  and  even  of  several  cantons  are  often 
united  in  the  field  mantenvre ;  en  such  an  occasion  the  entbusiasni  and 
emulation  of  youth  reach  the  bluest  pitch.  Thus  the  Bernese  Cadet 
Corps  in  1821  had  a  common  drill  parade  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 
capital,  and  many  others  have  since  come  off.  In  1616  about  1,000 
Argovians  wont  into  camp  at  Lenzbnrg,  and  all  of  them  will  joyfiilly 
remember  this  merry  festival.  A  still  greater  notoriety  was  gained  by 
the  hot  sham  fights  at  Wettingen,  which  came  off  in  1821,  and  in 
which  the  Argovian,  Zurich  and  Winterthur  cadets  operated  together. 
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Two  brigades  conBisting  of  1,560  men,  all  told,  with  seven  caauoa 
fought  there  for  the  positiona  between  Wettingen  and  Baden;  the 
most  glonous  afiiiir  of  the  day  was  the  heroic  defense  and  final  atoim- 
ing  of  the  Wettingen  bridge.  Yet  all  other  man(£uvi«a  of  that  sort 
have  been  thrown  into  ehadow  bj  the  great  Swiss  cadet  feast  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands,  who  partid- 
paled  dther  as  actor^  or  spectators,  even  if  there  should  be  at  some 
future  day  a  re-union  of  all  the  corps  of  Switzerland.  Ten  canttms 
participated  in  that  festivaL  Argovia  furnished  974  men;  Zurich, 
805;  St.  Gall,  472;  Schaffhausen,  186;  the  Grisons,  166;  Ausser- 
rhoden,  155;  Lucerne,  143;  Thnrgovia,  1 1 1 ;  Glarus,  60;  andTessin 
even  sent  over  the  St.  Gothard  a  contingent  of  eigbty-four.  Thus 
3,161  young  heroes,  in  various  but  generally  tasteful  uniforms,  with 
bands  of  music,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  drums,  numerous  baa- 
ners,  and  ten  cannon,  entered  the  festively-adorned  Zurich  &om  all 
aides.  Divided  into  two  little  armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array  between 
Oerlicon  and  Schwamendingen,  they  fought  over  the  celebrated  battle 
of  June  4lh,  1799,  in  which  the  French  under  Massena.  were  defeated 
by  the  Austriana  under  Archduke  Charles. 

The  youths  in  Zurich  as  well  as  in  other  canions,  nave  no  reason  to 
complain  that  their  physical  development  is  neglected  in  favor  of  th* 
mental;  nay,  we  might  rather  fear  that  the  first  is  at  times  too  much 
exaggerated,  considering  the  tender  age  of  the  m^ority  of  the  bt^s. 
The  pupils  of  the  canton  Gynmaslum  and  Industrial  School,  many  of 
whom  are  foreigners,  Germans  especially,  pmctice  gymnastic  exercieea 
throughout  the  whole  year;  the  military  drill  is  limited  to  the  summer 
course  only.  In  the  month  of  August,  fnxn  time  immemorial,  the 
boys,  all  and  every  one,  pracdce  target-shooting.  The  smaller  boys 
only  are  allowed  to  rest  the  gun  on  the  stand;  the  older  must  shoot 
without  any  support  whatever.  The  dtles  and  individuals  furnish 
prizes  for  those  who  hit  the  centre  of  the  target.  In  September  the 
cadets — ^ihe  in&ntry  as  well  as  artillery — hold  their  target-shooting; 
in  October  they  drill  in  the  field,  ("yorkOmpfli,")  and  then  cornea 
<iff  the  annual  Sdiool  Festival  with  its  gymnastic  exercises  and  the 
combined  manieuvre  in  field. 

At  the  sham  fight  on  the  1st  of  October,  18C0,  the  enemy  as  usual 
existed  in  &ncy  only;  they  fired,  however,  as  if  he  were  fiesh  and 
blood.  They  had  the  task  of  pursuing  the  imaginary  foe  from  Win- 
dicoa  to  the  Huckler.  The  division  marched  over  the  covered  bridge 
at  Aussersihl,  detached  then  a  column  to  the  woody  heights  in  order 
to  outfiank  the  enemy,  whOe  the  principal  body  marched  along  tha 
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Sihl  and  drove  the  eDem;  from  Uie  clearings  into  the  thick  n-oocU. 
Both  divisions  re-uoited  at  the  Hucktcr  Bridge  anS  marched  to  the 
great  "Wotlishofcr  Atlmend,"  i*bere  they  practiced  firing.  Tliis  is  a 
beautiful  spot  for  the  deployment  of  troops;  the  sound  of  every  shot 
is  rctdmcd  in  manifold  echoes  from  the  Surrounding  heights.  The 
Zurich  and  federal  troops  aim  encamp,  practice,  and  shoot  on  this 
"AUrnend."  • 

The  tmnuai  festival  of  ijie  canton  school  came  off  on  the  day  for 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises.  The  printed  progTHmme  distrihnled 
among  (he  pupils  contains  the  order  of  exercises,  the  plan  of  the  ma-  , 
noeuvre,  and  some  useful  hints  in  large  ty3>e,  as,  "Clear  the  road" — 
"Smoking  is  prohibited  to  the  pupils  during  the  festival" — "Not  too 
^t" — " Do  not  forget  the  ramrod" — "Always  120  paces  distance." 
At  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  drummers  heat  the  reveille,  proceeding  from 
the  guard-house  in  three  difierent  directions.  If  the  weather  is  uo&- 
Torable,  the  reveille  is  not  beaten,  the  school  begins  at  the  usual  boar, 
and  the  next  fair  day  is  chosen  for  the  feast.  The  beaming  sun  dis- 
persed, however,  on  this  occasion,  the  autumnal  morning  mists,  and 
aniver»al  joy  beamed  from  all  feces.  On  the  first  day  the  public  gym- 
nastic  exert^ises  came  off,  and  after  supper  the  decisions  of  the  umpires 
were  ])roclaimed  and  prizes  distributed. 

'  The  second  day  the  whole  corps,  numbering  about  five  hundred, 
hastens  at  7  o'clock,  armed  and  equipped,  to  the  barracks,  and  marches 
from  there  to  Ihe  open  space  near  the  railroad  station,  where  from  ■ 
8  to  10,  Colonel  Zicgler,  Ihe  Secretary  of  War,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  is  occupied  with  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  "his  young  ccunrades."  At  12^  the  corps  assembles  again 
near  the  barracks,  where  they  receive  their  ammunition,  and  at  1 
o'clock  they  turn  out  to  the  mancenvre.  The  corps  is '  divided  into 
two  small  armies,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  centre,  right  and  )efi 
wings,  and  a  reserve.  The  enemy  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
otdonel  Von  Escher,  marches  over  Biesbach  and  Zollicon  into  his  posi- 
tion. The  federal  troops  under  Commandant  Nodler,  take  their  way 
over  Iliisianden  and  the  Balgrist  The  lefl  wing  of  the  enemy,  mean- 
while, had  taken  poasesiion  of  the  heights  above  the  Zollicon,  and 
his  main  body  is  marching  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  upon  Zurich. 
■The  enemy  makes  a  halt,  and  receives  ihe  report  of  his  scouts,  that  the 
"Burghjkli"  and  the  heights  of  the  Tialgrist  have  been  taken  pos- 
'session  of  by  the  federal  army  for  the  purpose  of  impedLng  the  for^ 
Iher  advance  of  the  hostile  troops  over  Hirslanden.  Tb-*  federals  at 
6  {Tclock  attack  the  enemy  in  his  position  on  the  mountain,  but  they 
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are  beaten  bock,  notwithstanding  their  heroic  endeavors,  trad  are  com- 
pelled to  retreat  eiacc  the  CQemy  clianges  his  defensive  poaition  into 
a  general  charge  The  federals  retire  iix  good  onler,  and  the  enemy 
pnrcliases  every  inch  of  ground  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Though  he  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  off  a  aide  cotumn,  his  looses  must  be  great  until  he 
can  silence  the  murderous  fire  of  the  federal  battery  vhich  has  taken 
a  very  favorable  position  on  the  "  Obcrrieder  Heights,"  and  after  having 
done  so  he  advances  to  the  lowlands. 

The  fight  oSera  many  a  picturesque  scene.  Xowhere  such  a  diver- 
sified, broken  battle-ground  can  be  found  as  in  the  Swiss  fore-lands. 
Especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to 
choose.  There  are  every  where  covers  and  ambuscades  for  riflemen; 
the  infantry  find  numerous  advantageous  positions,  and  many  heights 
easily  accessible  which  command  vales  and  plains  are  at  the  command 
of  the  artillery.  The  leadera  have  hard  work  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
the  boy-aoldiers,  especially  of  those  in  the  brtAien  chain  of  the  sharp- 
shooters. FioaUy  the  signal  shot  is  fired,  followed  immediately  by 
many  others.  It  is  a  real  feast  to  observe  how  the  skirmishers,  while 
running  from  one  cover  to  the  other,  crouch  together  as. much  as  pos- 
sible; how  skillfully  they  take  advantage  of  every  little  mound,  and 
how  they  endeavor  in  their  attack  to  avail  Uiemselves  of  every  pro* 
tecUon.  This  or  that  one  seems  a  perfect  little  Zouave;  some  even 
show  the  di^poaitiou  of  a  Turcos.  One  loads  hia  rifie  lying  flat  on 
his  back,  another  springs  forward  like  a  tiger.  To  be  commanded  to 
the  cham  of  the  skirmishers  is  considered  Epedal  good  fbrtune,  for 
there  the  individual  is  something  by  himself,  can  move  at  will,  and 
is  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition.  Yet,  the  main  body  also  of 
the  army,  which  is  obliged  to  fight  in  closed  lines  and  strict  order,  ia 
allowed  to  vent  its  fury  in  firing  by  single  flies  and  by  battalions  in 
thundering  voUies.  At  the  command  to  fire  a  hundred  muskets  at  ' 
once,  but  a  single  peal  as  of  thauder  is  heard,  and  the  smt^e  of  the 
powder  fills  the  air  with  the  sweetest  of  savors.  For  a  change  we 
turn  to  the  artillery.  Though  they  do  not  possess  any  rifled  cannon, 
they  are  nevertheless  intent  upon  aiming  their  guns  accurately,  and 
the  little  self-possessed  gunners  who  serve  the  pieces  would  prove 
tlangerous  adreraaries  to  any  foe.  They  mount  and  dismount  a  piece 
as  quickly  as  any  tnuned  artilleiy-man,  and  where  the  ground  offers 
great  impediments,  one  can  see  the  strtmger  boys  canying  their  own 
pieces. 

The  "Father  of  the  Cadets,"  Golmel  Ziegler,  is  present  at  the 
sham  fights  as  an  impartial  umpire,  walking  continually  on  the  battk^ 
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field,  and  smiling  as  we  or  the  other  sectioD  makes  a  good  hit  Am 
eooa  as  the  retretuing  federal  troc^  have  gained  a  favorable  positiai, 
they  Btop  short,  cMicentrate  their  forces,  and  brave  any  further  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  who,  afker  he  has  made  some  further  unsnc«x«»- 
ful  attempts,  is  convinced  that  the  federals  are  a  match  for  him,  and 
even  stronger  than  himself,  makes  a  bait,  and  the  battle  ends.  Tba 
vhil«  croHs  in  the  red  field  (the  federal  banner)  remains,  <^  course 
always  master  of  the  field. 

Many  a  manceuvre  has  ended  without  any  accident,  yet  sometimes 
a  hot-blooded  cadet  forgets  the  ramrod,  and  wounds  a  soldier  from  the 
hostile  lines  or  a  spectator,  for  the  people  mingle  without  fear  among 
the  combatants.  Every  Swiss  is  a  soldier,  and  the  crack  t^  the  guns 
is  a  congenial  sound  to  him.  The  European  diplomatists  who  met  in 
Zurich  in  the  Fall  of  1860  for  the  settlement  ttt  the  peace  <^  ViUa- 
franca,  were  all  present  at  the  manceuvres,  and  undoubtedly  depicted 
the  cadet  system  to  their  respective  governments  in  glowing  colors, 
recommending  the  general  adoption  of  the  system.  We  dow  ask  our 
governors  and  our  people  in  general — "Shall  we  be  the  last?"  A 
noble  ardor  may  accomplish  a  good  deal,  yet  ttrtngth  cMnbined  with 
will  can  accomplish  for  more— almost  every  thing. 

After  the  parties  have  fought  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  sight  of  the 
Alps  and  the  ^tiering  lake,  and  rested  a  little  while,  they  march  in 
brotherly  union  with  glowing  faces,  to  the  sound  cf  the  drum,  or  sing- 
ing patriotic  SMigs,  fi-om  the  heights  down  to  the  shore  road,  enter 
Ticfbninnen,  and  stack  their  arms  in  pyramids  on  the  green  sward 
of  its  hospitals  pleasure-grounds.  Then  after  the  labor  and  heat  of 
the  day,  the  young  soldiers  hasten  at  double-quick  step,  and  with  Gio- 
liath-like  appetite,  to  the  garden  of  the  ndj^boiing  inn,  which  stands 
on  the  shore  ot  the  beautiiul  lake,  and  ^ve  fearful  battle  to  a  second 
enemy  in  the  form  of  loaves,  sausages,  etc.;  the  blood  of  the  grape 
runs  like  water,  and  so  indefatigable  are  they  in  continually  repeated 
oaslaughts,  that  in  a  shi»-t  time  the  forces  of  the  enemy  have  wholly 
disE^peared.  The  state  bears  the  exp^ises,  in  order  that  the  poorest 
boy  may  be  that  day  as  rich  as  his  npper-ten  comrade.  Shouts  and 
hurras  spice  the  good  things  still  more.  Meanwhile  it  has  grown  datk, 
the  cadets  lake  to  their  arms  agun,  and  by  the  light  of  numerous 
torches,  Colonel  Ziegler  proclaims  and  distribntcs  the  prizes.  The 
name  of  every  victor  is  received  with  the  beat  of  the  drum  and  thou- 
sands of  hurras.  The  results  of  the  target  shooting  in  1660  were  not 
so  satitifactory  as  in  former  yeara.  The  artillery  gained  65  prizes  in 
ime  hundred  shots,  the  foot  28;  while  in  1859  the  former  received  8E^ 
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and  the  latter  S3,  in  tlie  average  of  all  distancea.  The  first  two  prizes 
were  again  taken  by  Glanis  boys.  This  little  people,  renowned 
through  its  marksmen,  has  for  the  lost  seven  years  monopolized  the 
first  prizes. 

Finally  the  warlike  band  marches  home  and  the  ofiicers  and  in- 
UnicloFs  meet  again  at  a  social  supper,  which  lasts  until  after  mid- 
night.    Thus  ends  the  manmaTre  of  Swiss  boys. 

The  Swiss  militia  system  may  be  our  model.  It  will  insure  our  in- 
temal  peace  and  national  independence.  It  will  unite  the  atizeaa  of 
all  states  into  one  band  of  brothers.  Every  people  rears  troublesome 
individuals.  Switzerland  had  to  contend  with  internal  difficulties,  feo- 
tions,  etc.,  as  we  have  now,  but  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  upheld  by 
the  masses,  and  while  the  rebels  were  beaten  in  the  field,  the  people 
of  the  different  sections  met  again  in  friendship.  And  so,  we  trust,  it 
will  be  with  us.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  want  the 
strength  of  our  whole  beloved  Union  to  maintain  our  position  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  United  we  need  not  fear  the  world  in 
arms. 

The  Swiss  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  warlike  and  ever-ready.  In  the  idea  of  the 
Swiss,  the  citizen  is  inseparable  from  the  soldier,  test  tixe  free  man 
should  become  the  slave  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  tyrant  The  first 
advantage  of  this  idea  is,  that  Switzerland  has  not  a  standing  army, 
and  yet  it  can  caU  into  the  field  at  any  moment  200,000  well  trained 
men  in  the  flower  of  their  age ;  a  like  number  could  be  reused  of 
younger  men  under  twenty-one  and  above  for^-five.  200,000  men 
is  eight  per  cent  of  its  population,  according  to  which  we  could  have 
about  2,200,000  citizen  soldiers,  not  on  paper  only,  but  real  soldiers. 
If  we  institute  the  cadet  system  the  next  generation  will  be  a  warlike 
one,  and  no  American  will  even  think  of  making  a  law,  exempting 
the  citizen  from  hin  first  duty  to  appear  in  person  for  the  defense  of 
his  liberties  and  independence.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Swiss  mil- 
itary Badget*  is  between  four  and  five  millions  of  francs,  equal  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars  for  our  2,200,000  men — a  trifle  indeed. 

From  time  to  time  the  governors  of  neighboring  states  could  unite 
the  cadetr<»rps  of  different  sections  and  invite  the  corps  from  distant 
states  to  send  a  contingent  for  a  grand  manceuvre.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  tend  more  to  cement  the  band  of  brotherhood  among  ^ 
states  than  many  artificial  means.  It  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mote the  good  morals  of  the  boys,  if  the  governors  were  to  select  the 
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best  delegate!  Troni  their  states.  Evei;  obdurate,  mischievoiis  m& 
vidual  sliould  be  expelled  from  ibe  ranks,  since  the  stale  must  not 
suffer  a  bad  subject  to  enjoy  ibe  honor  of  seiring  his  countij.  '  What 
a  wonderful  change  will  lake  place  in  the  dispoatioD  of  our  jootfa; 
when  accuslomed  to  the  discipltoe  of  a  Boldier,  auaj  a  bad  habit  will 
disappear  enlirt-ly.  They  will  become  punctual  and  orderly  in  the 
execution  of  iheir  duties  in  general,  their  step  elastic^  tbeir  carriagt 
erect,  their  bodies  strong,  their  chests  large,  thdr  cbeeka  rosy,  a 
joy  to  their  parents  and  a  pride  to  our  people.  The  lad  who  leaves 
his  city  or  his  state,  if  furnished  with  a  regular  certificate  frwa  his 
drill-master,  can  enter  a  company  in  the  place  of  hia  future  resideoct^ 
and  be  no  longer  a  stranger  but  a  brother-soldier — the  member  of  a 
mighty  assodatioD.  lie  enters  the  circle  of  well  educated  boys  at 
once,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of  associating  with  sodt  » 
might  corrupt  hia  good  habitj.  There  are  thonsauds  of  advantagea  te 
him  and  the  country,  and  not  a  single  disadvantage.  Why  shall  we 
Dot  seize  upon  the  subject  at  once?  Let  our  small  state  hare  the  faowv 
to  be  the  first,  as  we  already  bare  the  best  regulated  system  of  edioab 
—primary,  eeooadary,  and  higher  institutions.     Forward!  fonrardl 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  give  a  description  of  a  "Swi^ 
Shooting  Festival"  It  is  an  ancient  custom  with  the  Alpine  pei^ik. 
but  since  the  system  of  cadet  corps  has  become  perfected,  these  {es6- 
Tols  have  come  off  with  a  splendor  that  bad  never  before  been 
dreamed  of.  They  unite  the  men  of  all  sections  and  have  guned 
quite  a  fame  in  Europe. 

"Sfe  implore  all  statesmen  and  teachers  to  take  the  system  <^  mili- 
itary  drill  and  organization  in  schools  inlo  due  consideration;  not  k 
a  mere  experiment,  but  as  something  that  has  proved  an  excelkiil 
success  in  a  sister  republic 
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Having  made  military  exercises  a  part  of  the  regolor  rontiDe  ct 
schools  and  the  education  t^  yonths,  and  identified  the  Tocatimi  ot 
the  soldier  with  the  privileges  of  dtieenship  and  the  sai^  of  the 
slate,  the  policy  of  the  Swiss  government,  both  cantonal  and  fedenl, 
has  been  directed  so  as  to  make  the  pastimes  of  neighborhoods  and 
the  national  festivals  minister  to  the  general  culture  of  a  mililaiy 
spirit,  and  of  the  highest  individual  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  To  tbeae 
epda  target  shooting  is  encouraged  in  various  ways,  and  the  festivafe 
of  the  sharp-shooters  are  more  generally  and  enthnsiastically  attended 
than  any  other  national  anniversary.  We  give  below  an  acccMmt  rf 
.  a  festival  <^  this  kind,  whidi  was  held  in  Znridi  in  July,  1859. 
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A  Fatival  of  Iha  Swiu  Sharp-thoatert. 

The  Frenchman  has  his  roae  fesftak;  the  Italian  his  barcaroll; 
the  Spaniard  his  bull-fights  i  the  EnglLahman,  Bince  bis  cock-fighta 
and  boxing  in  the  street  are  prohibited,  has  nothing  left  to  him,  for 
horse-racing  as  well  as  the  Parliament  beloDgs  to  the  aristocracy  onty.* 
Germany  has  its  popular  festivals,  tboagh  the  potentates  have  sup- 
pressed even  these  harmless  popular  gatherings  in  several  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  southern  Germany  and  in  the  north-vrest  you  may  still  find  the 
oId-&3hioned  popular  festivals.  But  Switzerland  is  their  field;  there 
in  the  land  of  freedom  they  flourish  in  the  utmost  freshness.  They 
arouse  and  foster  in  tho  people  the  consciousueaa  that  they  are  a  peo- 
ple— a  nation;  they  awaken  and  strengthen  the  national  epirit;  they 
unite  all  cilizens,  whether  they  sit  as  legislators  in  the  Diet,  or  till  the 
ground  in  some  nnknown  comer  of  the  republic. 

The  festival  b^ns  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  with  the  firing  of  cannon- 
one  shot  for  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantoos  into  which  Switzerland 
ia  divided.  The  sharp-shooter  festivals  are  the  oldest  of  the  SwiM 
popular  festivals — the  original  fruits  of  a  free  warlike  people.  They 
are  customary  in  every  canton,  in  every  community.  But  the  Swiu 
■harp-sbooter  festival  means  that  in  which  the  whole  country  unites, 
and  it  has  existed  now  for  many,  many  years,  always  fresher  and 
more  beautiful,  representing  not  only  the  united  citizens  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  of  Switzerland  as  a  political  power. 

Such  a  festival  takes  place  every  second  year.  Then,  thirty  thoa- 
aand  free,  warlike  tnen,  the  best  maikatpen  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
the  "dllte"  of  Switzerland's  defendera,  asymble  with  their  rifles, 
which  they  handle  with  more  skill  than  any  other  nation.  They  rep- 
resent in  fact  the  best  men  of  their  nation,  the  body  guard  of  lav 
and  order,  the  rampart  against  hostile  agressions,  and  the  stay  of 
popular  commotions.  In  such  a  noble  assembly  many  a  wise  word  is 
Bpoken,  many  an  idea  exchanged  and  corrected.  The  actions  of  the 
administration  are  subjected  to  a  sharp  but  judicious  and  just  criticisnit 
you  will  not  hear  there  ostentatious  speeches,  Dor  see  noisy  demon- 
strations. They  do  not  pass  resolutions  such  aa  we  are  wtmt  to  see 
In  our  country — a  small  clique  of  petty  politicians  announcing  to  the 

pef^le  that:  The  Ptople  of  the  StaU, rtsolved,  etc.;  but  cahnly 

Ibey  reason  and  reflect  on  what  would  be  benefidal  lo  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  after  having  reconciled  the  opposing  interests  of  all, 
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tbey  go  home  aod  woA  each  in  hu  circle  for  the  Tealisation  of  their 
ideoB.  There  ia  «  principle — not  of  blind  opposiiioa  to  actiona, 
whether  good  or  bad,  simply  heAuse  they  proceed  from  another  party 
— but  the  principle  of  doing  justice  to  all,  of  upholding  the  rights  at 
all,  and  of  reconciling  opposing  interests.  A  people  that  has  be«i 
educated  in  ettdt  principles  and  acta  in  accordance  with  them  has 
reached  the  periection  of  republican igm,  and  need  not  fear  either  in- 
ternal or  external  foes.  Every  American  patriot  may  ttdie  examfde 
from  this  Utile  Alpine  race;  and  eince  every  one,  man  or  woman,  is 
by  nature  an  educator,  whether  aa  director  of  a  household,  or  as  a 
teacher  of  other  men's  children,  let  ua  all  unite  in  educating  the 
growing  generation  in  the  right  way,  and  oar  beloved  coantiy  shaO 
never  again  see  brothers  in  arms  against  brothers. 

Many  a  corrupt  offidal  has  feared  the  criticism  of  the  assembly  of 
the  Swi«8  sharpshooters,  and  whatever  "the  men  have  resolved  at 
the  festival,"  is  usually  adopted  by  the  petite  and  carried  throng  in 
a  judicious,  constitutional  way. 

At  the  above-mentioned  day  Zurich  was  all  ia  a  glee;  the  city 
adorned  with  flags,  triumplial  arches  and  evergreens,  the  streets 
thronging  with  people  in  Sunday  dress  who  had  come  from  far  and 
wide  to  piirticipate  in  the  popular  feasL  The  shrill  sound  of  an  engine 
is  heottl,  and  soon  after  the  first  company  of  guests  from  abroad  fonna 
in  line  at  the  railroad  station.  It  is  the  delegation  from  the  Bremen 
sharp-shooters,  who  have  come  from  the  fiu  north  of  Germany  to 
meet  their  brethren  of  the  south.  They  are  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  crowd,  the  mayor  addresses  them  and  gives  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  land  of  freedom.  Afler  one  of  their  number  haa  replied 
to  the  speech,  the  mayoc  leads  the  guests  to  a  tent  and  invites  them 
to  partake  of  some  refreshments;  the  best  of  native  wines  from  the 
"Rathskeller"  are  offered,  and  many  a  toast  spicea  the  nectar. 

An  hour  later  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  sharp.ehooters  is  received  and 
unfolded,  while  shouts  and  the  roar  of  cannon  rend  the  air.  Aa  we 
staled  before,  the  festival  of  the  United  Sharp-shootcrs'comes  off  once 
in  two  years,  city  and  canton  taking  their  turns.  Two  years  before, 
in  July,  1857,  it  had  been  celebtitted  in  Berne,  and  the  flag  hod  re- 
mained there  undl  now,  when  a  deputation  from  Berne  delivers  it 
to  the  sharp-shooters  of  Zurich,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  next  two 
years ;  and  so  on. 

As  soon  as  the  banner  is  nnfurled  the  procession  is  formed,  and  the 
banner  and  guests  are  escorted  to  the  City  Hall,  preceded  by  bands  of 
music  phiying  national  lura.    What  a  glorious  sight!    Man  and  nature 
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aeem  to  rerel  togelber  tn  joy.  The  bright  moniing  Bonshine  gleams 
from  the  polished  rifles  and  a  thousand  flags  wave  in  the  lighl  breeze, 
while  the  procession  ia  accompanied  by  crowds  of  meif  and  women, 
boys  and  iwy-cheeked  girla  who,  dressed  in  white  and  decked  with 
red  ribbons,  in  the  national  costume  and  colors,  add  an  element  of  be- 
witching beauty  to  the  scene. 

Meanwhile  other  companies  of  riflemen  have  arrived,  and  the  lake 
ia  still  covered  wiih  festively -adorned  gondolas  that  are  continually 
adding  (o  the  crowd  of  guests.  At  10  o'clock  the  procession  ia  again 
formed.  It  leaves  the  city  and  moves  toward  the  "Seefeld,"  a  large 
meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
Here  an  immense  hall  has  been  erected.  Behind  it  are  arranged  the 
targets  and  shooting-stands,  and  opposite  wo  see  a  neat  structure  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  with  many  large  windows,  in  which  are  exhib- 
ited the  prizes,  disposed  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  These  prizes 
are  of  the  value  of  104,407  francs,  and  are  the  contributions  of  all 
parts  of  the  world — every  comer  where  a  few  Swiss  are  to  be  found, 
having  fumislicd  some  small  gift  in  honor  of  the  national  festival. 

The  procession  halta  in  ^ront  of  the  temple.  The  Bernese  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  Zurich  delegation  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  Rifle 
Corps,  a^d  Colonel  Kurtz,  of  Berne,  thus  briefly  addresses  them; 
"When  two  years  ago  this  flag  was  delivered  into  oar  sate  keeping, 
peace  reigned  all  arouad  us ;  and  but  just  now  our  country  has  come 
forth  victoriously  from  a  crisis  in  which  we  have  shown,  as  we  had 
never  done  before,  that  we  arltone  hand  of  brethren.'  Wliat  we 
have  hoped  for  ia  now  realized,  and  we  can  carry  this  flag — the  ban- 
ner of  the  largest  association  in  Switzerland — to  the  beautiful  lake 
whose  blue  waters  play  around  our  sister  towiL  We  of  Berne  have 
held  this  flag  in  peace.  Who  knows  whether  you  will  be  as  fortunate, 
or  whether  you  will  be  forced  to  plant  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
your  good  city,  as  a  sign  that  the  fatherland  is  in  danger  and  calls 
apon  Iier  sons  to  defend  her.  Eelentlesa  war  ragea  now  on  our  bor- 
deTsd*  i^e  know  not  whether  the  storm  will  pass  over,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt strike  in  our  midst."  • 

Dr.  Dubs  replies  in  a  brilliant  speech:  "We  receive  this  banner 
and  shall  defend  it  We  are  ready  now  for  a  joyoua  feast,  and  as 
ready  ol  any  ^me  for  the  war-dance.     Let  the  trumpet  sound  and 

•  Ut  illado  ban  to  tha  NeolelMtd  dlOcolCT.  TUi  caolDB  tod  bwi  haTtoCm  nnda  tha 
wanr^gBtjut  PnmU,  ud  ■  hiodful  erf  njiBrtainidatbaattncpttoRnTltftnnilliiaimBtloa 
with  the  coa&aatef.  The  people  detoted  Ihem  uid  mted  themjelni  Independent.  BwlMr- 
luid  udited  them  end  PnuA  ptn  np  arbUarei  i%bti  elu  mlcht  bm  tod. 

tTtoltellui. 
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Zurich's  men  wiH  be  the  fint  in  the  field  to  lead  joo  on  to  Tictory  or 
death!"  etc. 

Thus  was  the  festiTal  opened.  A  dinner  had  been  prepared  in  the 
halt,  Id  which  all  marksmen,  whether  from  home  cm"  ahroad,  were  in- 
vited. This  hall  ia  a  wooden  Btnictnre  of  large  dimensions,  open  at 
the  udes,  with  a  wide  piissage  ruaning  through  the  middle,  inlerseded 
by  several  narrow  ones.  In  the  middle  of  the  building  ii  a  magnifi- 
cent  fountain.  The  wb(de  remaining  space  is  filled  with  tables  mid 
benches  of  unTaraisbed  pine,  at  which  6,000  petaoos  may  be  conve- 
nientl;  seated  and  serred.  A  platform  hong  with  Swiss  banners  is 
BO  placed  that  tbe  speakers  can  be  heard  through  the  whole  hall,  and 
many  a  wise  word  bas  been  thence  jpoken  that  met  a  ready  response 
&om  both  present  and  dL^tant  brethren.  Behind  this  platform  is  raised 
S  loAy  gallery  for  the  mudc  Bere  tbe  bands  plaj  soul-stirring  cho- 
rals and  national  tunes,  and  when  the  "Marseillaise,"  or  other  similar 
air  IS  heard,  a  chorus  of  thousands  of  voices  accompanies  enthusiastic- 
ally the  instruments.  It  is  in  fact  a  feast  of  the  people ;  unity,  peace 
and  joy  reign  every  where.  There  may  be  seen  men  of  different  re* 
ligious  and  political  creeds,  embracing  each  other  in  brotherly  concord. 
Hen  whose  language  is  Italiaa  from  the  southern  cantons,  and  meo 
who  speak  French  from  the  west,  and  German  fran  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  middle  cantons,  form  one  family,  though  their  localities, 
institutions,  and  interests  may  differ  widely.  The  words  which  Schil- 
ler, in  his  well-known  historical  drama,  "Tell,"  causes  RJsselmann  to 
express —  • 

"B;  this  fair  light,  which  greeteth  as  twfore 

Those  other  nations  tbat,  Iwneaih  us  far. 

In  nokEome  cities  pent,  draw  painful  breath, 

fiwear  we  tbe  oath  of  our  coafederacjl 

We  Bwear  to  be  a  nation  of  true  brtthtrt, 

Never  to  part,  in  danger  or  in  dcaUit 
These  words  have  become  true  in  our  age. 

At  1  o'clock  the  firing  of  a  cannon  annoances  the  commencement 
of  the  tai^et  shooting.  The  marksmen  press  to  the  stands,  and  their 
shootiiig  continues  from  morning  till  evening,  with  only  an  intcrmis^Mi 
of  an  hour  for  dinner,  for  an  entire  week.  As  we  have  before  said, 
tbe  shooting-stands  are  erected  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  but  in  a  separate 
building,  Ninety-six  stands  are  arranged  in  one  line,  each  with  its 
own  target,  so  that  nearly  a  hundred  shots  may  be  fired  at  once.  Be- 
hind each  stand  there  is  sufficient  space  fi>r  loading  tlie  rifles,  and  all 
tlie  necessary  apparatus.  There  are  smaller  buildiugs  near  by  for  the 
repairing  of  anns,  and  a  regular  field-hospiial,  coraplclely  fumLshed, 
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to  Biipplf  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  sach  as  may  fall  suddenly  eick  or 
be  woundeii.  Tliu  mudicol  fraternity  of  Zurich  have  offensl  their 
serviced  in  turn,  and  two  pbysiciims  of  their  numl)er  are  always  pres- 
ent day  and  nij:lit.  The- shooting  b  directed  towards  the  lake  and 
Urge  (]UHntitJej  of  firewood  are  piled  up  like  a  rampart  around  the 
grounds,  so  that  an  accident  is  almost  iinpossible.  Navigation  on  tlie 
lake  within  a  certain  distance  is  al<o  prohibit(.>d.  The  safety  of  the 
people  is  tima  secured,  and  an  accident  can  happen  only  ot  the  stands 
or  to  a  careless  target-man.  Only  two  injuries  in  all  have  been  re- 
ported— a  finger-wound  received  by  a  marksman,  and  the  loss  of  an 
eye  to  a  target-man  by  a  splinter  from  the  tar^el. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  tried  their  skill  during  the  ten  days  of 
the  festival.  On  the  7th  of  July  74,000  shots  were  fired,  and  about 
61,000  on  the  11th,  though  many  of  the  people  had  already  gone 
home.  The  rifles  and  targets  arc  of  various  kinds.  The  Swiss  have 
rifles  for  field  service,  and  also  target  rifles — the  latter  beiag  much 
the  heavier.  No  support  whatever  is  used  with  either.  The  distance 
of  the  target  is  proporliGncd  to  the  calibre  of  the  rifles,  the  "field  tar- 
gets" being  over  a  Ihoupand,  and  the  "stand  largcu"  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  Both  the  stand  and  field  targets  are  sub-divided 
into  "Slich"  and  " Kehrscheiben ;"  the  foiiper  a  single  fixed  target, 
the  latter  made  double  and  turned  around  ailcr  eacjh  shot,  so  as  to  be 
immediately  ready  for  another  marksman.  The  "Kehrscheiben"  are 
designated  by  the  letters  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  die  "Stich- 
Bcheiben"  have  names  attached  to  each,  such  as  "the  Stand,"  "Fa- 
therland," "Industry,"  "Tillis,"  "Pilatus,"  "Rigi,"  " Golthard,"  Jung- 
frau,"  "SplUgen,"  "the  Field,"  3cc  No  more  than  one  shot  may  be 
fired  by  the  same  marksman  at  any  of  the  "Stichscheiben,"  with  the 
exception  of  the  "Fatherland,**  at  which  two  are  allowed.  Tlic  num- 
ber of  shots  at  the  "Kehrscbeiben"  is  not  limited,  but  all  must  be 
paid  for — the  "Kehrscheiben"  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  centimes, 
(sixoents;)  the  "Stichscheibcn"  alittlemore.  Commutation  tickets, 
however,  may  be  obtained. 

The  prizes  are  very  various,  but  the  most  valuable  are  appropriated 
to  the  "Stichscheibcn."  The  first  prize  tliis  year  was  a  large  silver 
basin,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  together  with  2,500  francs  (SSOO) 
in  money,  given  by  (he  Swiss  in  Paris,  to  be  won  at  the  target  "Fa- 
therland." The  lowest  prize  is  five  francs,  and  Ibis  can  be  won  only 
by  lho:<e  who  succeed  in  hitting  the  bull's  eye-,  the  size  rf  which  va- 
ries in  the  different  taints.  In  the  "  Slithscheiben "  for  the  target 
rifle  it  measures  ten  inches  in  diameter,  but  in  the  "Kehtachdben" 


onl7  two  and  a  balf,  while  in  the  "  Kebrscheiben"  for  tbe  field  rifle  it 
menatirea  six  incites.  Every  six  hits  in  the  centre  of  the  "Kehr- 
sdieiben''gain£aprizeof  Are  francs,  to  which  ia  added  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  successful  shot,  a  silver  cup  or  watch.  .  He  who  liits  the  bulTs 
eye  fifty  times  receires  another  prize  of  one  hundred  francs.  Special 
prizes  arc  also  given  to  the  best  nurksman  of  tlie  dag,  for  the  first  and 
lost  hits  of  tht  dag,  anil  for  the  ^atest  number  of  hits  during  Iki 
whote  fttticcd,  etc.  The  prizes  of  the  day  may  be  obtained  inunetU- 
ately;  the  others  are  distribulcii  publicly  at  the  close  of  tbe  festiTaL 

Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  the  "Gift  Temple."  This  neat  strao- 
turo  is  made  wliotiy  of  glass,  save  the  roof,  in  order  that  the  ridi 
prizes  may  be  more  conspicuously  exhibited.  Here  are  gifla  and 
prizes  for  the  successful  shooters,  cMisisting  either  la  articles  of  value 
or  in  money,  that  have  been  contributed  by  the  cantonal  governments 
and  communities,  and  by  individuals  at  home  or  abroad.  Tho  gov* 
vmment  has  qIm  had  new  Swiss  five-franc  pieces  coined  for  Ibis  pur- 
pose, bearing  on  their  face  the  figure  of  a  rifleman  instead  of  Helve- 
tin.  There  is  many  a  piece  of  fine  workmanship  among  the  ^fls,  of 
wliich  we  can  here  only  mention  the  silver  basin  with  the  2^00  francs, 
the  firet  prize  of  the  "Fatherland,"  and  a  beautiful  drinking  bom  of 
massive  silver,  richly  embossed,  presented  by  some  friends  in  Leipsic 
The  Bremen  sharp-sbootera  also  brought  with  them  twelve  "Burner," 
large  cups  of  masjive  silver,  ^It  within,  which  were  admired  and 
coveted  by  all  tlie  disciples  of  Bacchus.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
only  present  from  the  old  Hansc-town.  The  senate  bod  opened  the 
celebrated  "Eathskeller"  and  sent  some  of  their  Hock  of  the  vintage 
of  1684,  the  Nestor  of  German  wines,  to  their  brothers  in  Bacchus. 
The  greater  part  of  these  gifls  consisted  in  silver  cups,  and  pitchers, 
and  gold  and  silver  watches. 

Paring  the  festival  llie  houses  of  Zurich  ccmtinued  adorned  with 
flogs,  transparencies,  and  evergreens,  which  were  every  day  entwined 
with  fresh  flowers.  Near  the  festive  hall  a  triumphal  arch  had  been 
erected,  on  which  stood  a  colossal  figure  of  William  Tell  in  the  act  of 
menacing  Geslcr  with  the  arrow,  after  having  shot  the  apple  from  the 
head  of  hia  boy.  Some  of  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  Tell 
is  not  Tell,  that  no  such  person  ever  existed,  but  that  he  is  &  pniely 
mythical  character — the  creation  of  Schiller's  imagination.  Tet  it 
matters  little  to  the  Swiss  whether  the  hero  was,  or  was  not;  all  these 
tliousands  of  mnrksmen  who  daily  pass  that  triumphal  ardt  are  pos- 
sessed by  one  lliou^t,  and  many  ran  not  refrain  from  shouting,  "Hor- 
rali  for  Tull,  fullicr  of  tlie  marksman!     The  Swiss  of  to^y  is  as 
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akillftil  an  archer,  bs  daring  and  as  tr<>c  as  tUou  wr^t!"  Myth  or  not, 
Ttll  ia  the  nun  of  the  people,  the  Washington  of  Switzerland— ^ir, 
rather,  Wa.'ihington  is  th«  Tell  of  America;  and  these  words  i^  the 
dying  Allingfmu^en — 

"Iloldrast  together,  then — forcTerfut. 

Let  freedom's  hftunu  be  one  in  heui,  in  uund! 

Set  watchca  oq  joai  niouMain  tops,  thit  league 

Udj  Hiuwcr  league,  irhen  comcB  the  hour  to  atrikc. 

Be  one — be  on* — be  ow" — 
are  never  forgotten  in  these  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland. 
Around  the  hall  there  has  sprung  up  a  village  of  wood  and  canvas, 
and  while  the  men  are  engaged  with  their  rifles,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren srowd  to  see  the  circus,  the  menageries,  rope-dancers,  puppet- 
shows,  "the  giant  Kt^ntuckian,"  "General  Tom  Thumb,"  &&,  and 
while  every  one  amuses  himself,  there  is  no  rioting,  no  impropriety, 
no  beggary,  no  placards  bidding  us  to  "Beware  of  Pickpockets;"  the 
people  are  as  sound  as  their  institutionB. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  target  shooting  commences,  cloeing 
at  8  in  the  evening.  Tlie  target  and  signal  men  are  promptly  at  their 
Blaiioi)^,  and  the  members  of  the  different  committees  for  keeping  or- 
der, arrive  one  by  one.  The  marksmen  are  impatiently  awaiting  the 
eigiiiibshot.  Spectator;  gather  in  from  all  sides.  The  signal  is  given, 
niid  in  tt  moment  the  sharp  crack  of  ninety-six  rifles  is  beard.  The 
firing  is  kept  up  incessantly  till  noon,  when  the  sound  ot  the  cannon 
again  calls  to  dinner.  At  about  10  o'clock  the  first  steamers  have 
landed  their  passengers  from  "beyond  the  water,"  and  the  first  trains 
luive  come  in,  bringing  new  gnests  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
luave,  so  that  new  faces  and  new  acquaintances  greet  us  every  day. 
Here  a  fresh  company  of  sharp-shooters  from  distant  Tidno  ap- 
proaches, nmrching  to  the  sound  of  music  and  preceded  by  their  flag, 
and  receive  their  welcome — there  another  company  from  Neufcbfttel 
is  escorted  to  the  station  and  takes  its  departure  homeward. 

One  of  the  most  joyous  occurrences  of  the  festival — a  silvery  gleam 
in  the  general  sunshine — was  the  reception  of  the  marksmen  from  the 
four  forest  towns.  Lucerne,  Switz,  Uri,  and  TJnlerwalden.  Tliey 
numbered  full  seven  hundred  men,  noble  specimens  of  the  native 
Swiss,  all  picked  men — "  Kemmannen."  They  were  preceded  by  four 
of  their  number  ntlired  in  the  ancient  national  costume,  who  carried 
the  very  same  bugles  that  for  the  last  five  centuries  had  lulled  their 
forefatheia  to  arms.  The  ancient  banners  followed.  As  they  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch  and  beheld  their  father,  Tell,  tlieir  shouts, 
hurrahs,  and  vivas,  knew  no  bound--.    Their  ranks  were  broken  and 
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e*ch  threw  himself  upon  the  breast  of  the  nearest  stntnger — n»j, 
brother.  The  very  men  that  perhaps  were  adveisarie*  in  public  life, 
or  opposed  to  ench  other  in  political  principles,  were  here  united ;  tlie 
love  of  fiitherUuid  was  a  common  bond  of  union.  Thu^  also,  Schiller 
speaks  through  the  mouth  of  Meier: 

"I  knoir  hint  well.     There  1b  ft  mut  between  ns. 

About  B  piece  of  uicieot  heritage; 

Ilerr  Reding,  mt  an  tnttnia  in  cowrl; 

lift  (M  art  out." 

Thus  i»  it  in  Switzerland.  Will  it  ever  be  so  with  us?  Comcje 
educators  of  tlie  people  and  of  the  young,  preach  this  principle  from 
the  pulpit,  and  make  it  the  comer  stone  <^  jour  instructions  in  tho 
■ebool  and  at  the  firesides  of  ]rour  homes!  ' 

At  the  signal  for  the  noon  intermission  the  firing  immediately  ceases, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  G,000  hungry  and  thirsty  people  are  seated  at 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  tables  in  the  hall;  the  rest  disperse  to  the 
eating-houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  city.  The  dinner  ie  en- 
livened by  toasts  which,  however,  are  never  of  a  personal  cliar&cler. 
No  homage  is  done  to  the  individual;  to  the  country,  to  the  fatherland 
alone,  is  homage  due  in  a  republic.  Toasts  are  heard  in  German,  in 
French,  in  ItaLan — yet  all  tongues  unite  in  the  glorification  of  a  com- 
mon  country.  Separate  tables  are  set  for  the  different  cantons,  but  so 
arranged  tliat  the  more  distant  cantons  are  asualty  the  nearest  together 
-^Tidno  near  Berne,  Greneva  near  Basle,  Zurich  near  Vaud.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  ore  the  tables  for  the  committees  and  the  bon- 
toraiy  guests. 

Ou  the  second  day  of  the  festival  the  delegations  of  marksmen  hold 
«  general  conference,  and  though  they  enter  the  hall  with  opposing 
jopioions  and  feelings,  yet  before  they  part  all  differences  are  settled, 
-all  iiKmlradictions  are  reconciled,  and  their  resolutions  are  usuaUy  en- 
.dorsed  by  the  whole  people.  There  is  no  tendency  to  disunion,  no 
necessity  for  secession,  for  eacli  one  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
tlie  other;  the  public  weal  is  considered,  not  the  interest  or  aggrand- 
isement of  the  individual  or  of  the  canton. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  a  public  service  was  held  cm  the 
meadow  It  was  a  solemn  ceremony,  attended  by  all  the  different 
creeds  that  hold  fellowship  together.  On  the  next  day  the  membere 
of  the  Diet,  which  wan  then  in  session  at  Berne,  visited  Zurich.  The 
banished  duchess  of  Parma,  who  lives  in  the  neighboring  Swiss  town, 
Pappenschwyl,  was  also  the  guest  of  the  citizens.  She  and  her  chil- 
dren sat  with  them  at  the  rough  pine  board  and  partook  of  the  same 
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viand?.     Aflcr  the  diDner  she  said,  with  teara  in  her  eyes,  "The  Swiss 
do  Dot  know  how  h&ppj  they  indeed  are." 

On  Tuesday,  July  12th,  the  lost  shot  vtts  fired,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  prizes  were  diBtributed.  This  ceremony  took  p7aci!  on  the 
grounds  before  the  gill  temple.  President  Dubs  opened  with  a  speech,  ' 
in  which  he  said:  "We  are  distributiDg  now  the  prizes  to  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  the  best  marksmen.  An  equal  chance  is 
given  to  all;  let  all  practice  with  their  weapons  and  emulate  their 
lucky  companions.  I  am  eiHiTtDced  that  all  who  have  hit  the  centre 
of  the  target  will  be  able  to  pierce  the  breast  of  the  enemy,  should 
war  be  unavoidable."  The  first  prize,  the  silver  basin  trom  Paris, 
with  the  2,S00  francs,  was  won  by  a  manubcturer,  Duirer,  of  Unter- 
waldeu ;  the  second,  the  silver  horn  from  Letpzig,  by  a  farmer  named 
Glogg,  of  Obermeilen;  the  third,  the  twelve  sitvw  cups  from  Bremen, 
jointly  by  Professor  Dr.  Hug,  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  Hr. 
Baer,  of  MUnnedorf,  the  best  shot  in  Switzerland,  who  had  hit  the  tar> 
get  four  hundred  and  eigh^-eeven  times  during  the  festivaL 

The  whole  was  closed  with  a  serenade,  given  by  the  marksmen  to 
PretidenI  Dubs,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  confederaty,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  iestival.  The  next  day  the  remaining  guests  departed, 
the  garlands  and  baoners  disappeared,  the  people  returned  to  their 
boffineas,  all  external  show  had  vanished;  but  the  feeling  that  Swit>- 
eriand's  sons  have  again  renewed  the  bonds  of  their  brotherhnod.  still 
rorvivea  in  the  breasts  of  that  simple,  quiet  people — our  republican 
brethren  of  the  Alpe. 
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NOTE. 


Hie  following  notic«  of  the  Sirias  UQitarj  Strstom,  aod  pMticnUilj  of 
iU  Cantoiifti  Uustera,  and  the  Fedenl  Encuiipment  at  Thoun  ia  taken 
from  a  woik  published  in  Belgium  in  1BD8. 

The  SwisB  system  educates  from  inbncy,  all  its  male  dtiiens  to  the 
dutj  of  a  soldier.  Each  indindual  imut  know  how  to  bear  tb«  htigaes 
of  a  march,  to  manage  anna  and  to  shoot  well.  Adults  from  twen^-one 
to  twentj-nine  are  practised  the  whole  year  around,  on  fixed  dajB  in 
their  naUve  place.    So  br  is  the  datj  of  each  citj,  town  and  Tillage^ 

Tbt  Canton  has  the  dtarge  of  the  more  adTanced  exercises — that  is 
the  flniBhiog  of  the  soldiera'  education,  and  the  adaptingof  his  knowledge 
to  the  practicalities  of  life.  Ererj  year  at  fixed  times,  l>efOTe  the  flnt 
harrest,  and  again  between  the  hat  harrest  and  the  Tintage,  the  Canton 
auembled  ill  adults  in  active  serrice,  and  retains  them  for  two  or  three 
weeka.  They  encamp  and  act  in  all  things  as  if  they  were  actual  boops 
assembled  for  war.  They  make  the  same  maneurers,  are  prepared  for 
the  inspection  of  the  federal  officers  who  are  sent  to  test  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  soldiers  of  each  Canton.  This  is  for  the  infantry  and 
catalry  alone. 

For  the  artilltry  there  are  permanent  camps  established  in  different 
parts  of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  camp  of  Start,  (not  far  from  Auboune,) 
if  the  most  important  one. 

The  crowning  of  all  these  exerdsea  ia  the  campugn  in  the  fedoal 
eamp  of  "  Thonn."  These  maneuvecm  take  place  at  irregular  limes  fixed 
bj  goremment,  which  also  deugnatcs  the  number  of  tra<q>8  wluch  shall 
assemble  themselves  there,  and  the  officer  who  shall  command.  This 
camp  is  situated  five  miles  fivm  Bern.  The  little  city  of  Thoun  is  at  the 
entrance  of  a  valley  which  ia  bounded  on  the  aonth  by  the  first  peaks  of 
the  Beruese  Alps.  Here  the  Swiss  army  finds  a  place  fitted  fin-  all  the 
movements  of  the  plain,  the  marches  and  feigned  combats  on  the  mono- 
♦»in«  and  the  crosung  of  rivers.  The  anny  encamps  under  tents.  Hie 
hoqutals  and  such  other  things  as  are  necessary  are  in  the  ci^of  Ilioun. 
The  inspection  is  veij  severe,  Uie  army  being  tested  in  every  possible 
way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  tried  in  actual  wu. 
They  make  long  marches,  transport  the  artillet;  to  different  places,  and 
in  short  perform  every  duty.  Distinguished  officers  from  other  oonn- 
tries  and  even  King's  oome  to  witness  this  qtectacleL 
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tPiom  Rspsit  of  EnfUih  CammMoDtn  1o  18M.] 

Tbi  Statt  School  (Eriegft^Sclmle,)  in  Vientu,  waa  eatablialied 
in  1801,  and  grew  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Hangnrian  var,  al- 
though a  Staff-Goips  had  existed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the 
Austrian  annj,  and  for  maojr  yean  past  all  the  appointmenU  in  It 
have  been  made  npon  an  examination,  which  was,  in  &ct,  one  of 
competition.     The  process  was  formerly  as  follows; — 

An  officer  deairooa  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, sent  in  his  name  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  whose  re- 
commendation he  waa  obliged  to  obtain  as  a  preliminary  step.  If 
sapplied  with  this,  he  began  his  coarse  of  staff  study,  and  was 
sent  for  this  purpose  to  some  large  garrison  town  as  an  atUuki 
to  the  staffl  Whilst  here  he  went  throngh,  for  two  years, 
the  course  of  drawing,  writing  military  memoirs,  mining  the 
country,  ix.,  and  for  two  years  more  served  on  active  staff  dnty 
with  different  bodies  of  troops.  At  the  end  of  these  four  years  a 
number  of  the  officers  thus  employed  in  a  particular  country  were 
brongbt  together,  and  examined  by  Hie  chief  of  Uie  staff  in  the 
country,  aasiated,by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
No  actual  list  was  drawn  ont  of  the  order  in  which  tbe  candidates 
acquitted  themselves,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  best  were 
chosen  and  pnt  npon  the  general  staff.  The  work  npon  tliis  waa 
exceedingly  laborious ;  few  except  officers  of  real  ability  were  can- 
didates for  it,  and  patronage  in  it  was  looked  upon  witli  great  dis- 
like. On  tiie  other  hand,  studies  and  reading  were  not  made  the 
first  requisite  ;  a  ready  intelligence  and  quick  eye  to  make  an  offi- 
cer a  (kiomtwi-fuhrer, — leader  of  a  column  on  a  march, — were  al- 
ways most  valued. 

Before  describing  this  ecjiool,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  shortly 
the  staff-oorpa  and  the  corps  connected  with  it 

1.    The  General  Staff  of  the  Auatrian  Army  consista  of: — 
Twelve  CoIODela. 
Twelve  LieuUnant-ColoDsla 
Twentj-lbur  H^^ors. 
I^lit;  Otptaina.  ^ 
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The  attaehi*,  to  the  number  of  eightj, — i.  «.,  those  who  are  ex- 
pecting appointments,  may  be  aabaltenu,  bat  they  obtain  the  nnk 
of  captain  on  joining. 

The  chief  of  the  ataff-corpa  ia  Field-Manhsl  Hesa. 

2.  There  haa  been  created  verj  lately  a  separate  coipe  of  adju- 
tants or  aids-do-caiop,  who  are  <^iaiged  with  Uie  administrative 
duties,  such  as  impecting  the  bearing,  equipment,  carrying  on  tJie 
discipline,  Ac.,  of  the  troops.     This  coosiBts  of — 

Eleven  Qenenls. 

Kg^ieen  liMitensBt^kitieli. 

Ei^lecD  Ifqora. 

FiA;-aight  Rrst  Captains. 

T«D  SeooDd  Ctqitauia. 

Ten  Fint  Lieuteaanta. 
Tbere  is  no  examination  for  entrance  into  this  corps.     AppoiDt- 
roents  are  made  by  the  generals,  and  we  were  told  that  there  was 
some  scope  for  "  proteoUon." 

3.  Tbere  is  also  a  unaUer  corps  for  the  pnipose  of  snrreying, 
called  tlie  Coips  of  Geographical  Engineers,  connected  with  the 
staff,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  staff  officers  draw  the  maps  on  a 
large  scale,  which  it  is  the  business  of  this  corps  to  reduce.  It  is 
usually  occupied  on  the  Great  Surreys  of  the  Empire;  at  present  it 
is  employed.on  the  Survey  of  the  Frincip&Uties. 

It  consists  of — 
One  Colonel,  oalled  tite  Director.  Sixteen  Caplaloa. 

Two  Uentenaat-Ccdonela.  Sixteen  LteutenaDt& 

Two  llaj""-  ^**'>''  Socs-UenteDanla. 

The  staff  school  conttsta  of  thirty  pupils  taken  from  all  arms  of 
the  service,  fifteen  being  received  each  year,  and  the  conne  of  study 
bating  two  years.  It  is  nnder  the  direction  of  a  genera]  and  a  Geu- 
tenantrcolonel ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  might  occur  in 
the  time  of  war,  no  appointments  on  tlie  general  staff  are  to  be 
given  to  auy  officers  who  have  not  passed  through  the  staff  school 

In  order  to  enter  the  school  for  tJie  staff  corps,  an  officer  mast 
hare  served  at  least  two  years  with  his  regiment,  and  be  unmarried, 
and  above  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  may 
then  forward  to  the  chief  of  tlie  staff,  through  his  colonel,  his  claim 
to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  at  the  entrance  examination.  Fu^ 
ther  inquiry  is  made,  and  a  good  many  of  the  names  sent  in  are 
struck  off  the  list.  Such,  we  were  told,  was  the  case  last  year  when 
the  names  sent  in  were  very  numerous,  but  out  of  these  only  forty- 
five  were  allowed  to  compete,  and  out  of  these  again  only  fifteen 
(the  regular  yearly  number)  were  selected.  Hie  competition  for 
entrance  into  the  school  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  very  active  ever 
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>mc«  it  wu  opened.  Most  of  the  Btadoata  are  yeuttadttri ;  the 
seren  profewors  were  all,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  profewoi  of  tha 
French  laagnage,  military  men,  and  chiefly  officers  of  ArtJUecy, 
formed  in  the  long  studies  of  the  old  Bombardier  School 

The  subjects  in  irhich  the  candidates  for  admisuon  are  eumined 
■re — 

1.  Algebra  and  Oeometrf,  Plana  and  Spberical  TrlgonometrT.    . 
a.  Gr^grapli/. 

3,  Uialorj. 

4.  Anna  and  IfnnltionB. 

B,  Field  and  Permanent  Fortification. 

e.  Piooeerinf;. 

T.  RulM  of  Drill  and  Exercises. 

8.  UanceUTTiiig. 

».  Ui!ltar7  Drawing;. 

10,  Uililuy  Composition. 

11.  Preneh. 

la.  To  be  able  to  speak  one  of  the  AuEtrtan  naUonsl  Isogoages,  and  to 
write  a  good  current  and  legible  hand. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at 
the  entrance  and  througbont  the  course,  are  that  it  is  distinctly 
competitive,  that  it  admits  very  young  officers,  and  that  while  the 
work  is  considerable,  tbe  sabjecta  for  study  are  not  nnmerons.  Is 
these  three  points  it  cUfl'ers  considerably  from  the  Prussian  Staff 
School,  in  which  tbe  students  are  generally  older,  and  tbe  principle 
of  competition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out.  In, the  Austrian  school, 
the  students  are  placed  on  entering  in  the  order  which  their  entrance 
eiamination  has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  dur- 
ing their  stay.  Od  leaving  the  school,  their  respeotire  places  are 
agun  determined,  and  they  hare  a  chum  for  appointments  in  the 
staff  coips  in  the  exact  order  in  wUch  they  were  placed  on  leaving 
the  BcbooL 

Their  relative  places  on  tearing  the  school  are  asrigned  to  them) 
as  we  were  assured,  rery  carefiilly,  and,  after  mnch  consultation  in 
erery  case  among  the  profesaors ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  mai^ 
nor  by  any  minute  system  of  testing  intellectual  qualifications,  but 
in  estimate  is  formed  upon  the  whole  work  of  the  two  yeara,  both 
on  the  stniUes  in  tbe  school  and  the  practice  iu  the  field, — of  the 
student's  comparatire  fitness,  at  an  officer,  far  Out  vorh  of  th*  liaff, 
"  Wo  try  to  estimftte  the  whole  man,"  was  tbe  expression  used  to 
OS,  "  whether  be  will  make  a  good  Co^nm^^iArer"  (a  good  man  to 
direct  a  r^ment  on  a  march,)  as  was  sud  elsewhere.  This  generd 
estimate  was  preferred  to  that  of  marks,  on  tiie  ground  tiiat  the  lat- 
ter might  give  too  much  weight  to  the  more  appreciable,  1. 1.,  siraply 
intelleetoal  qualities 

The  students  do  not  at  present  lire  within  the  establiabment,  but     r 
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ue  to  do  SO  when  the  new  onee,  building,  are  readf.'  Ilief  befpn 
their  lectares  at  half-paat  Mven  aod  end  at  one  or  three  o'clock  on 
alternate  diys,  going  to  the  riding-school  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
days  when  their  morning's  work  ends  at  one.  Thirty  honee  are 
kept  for  their  nse. 

Hie  subjects  of  instniction  dnring  the  first  year  consist  of— 

].  lfil[UT7  Dnwlng  and  the  Stadf  of  Groond  and  Poatkna. 

3.  Hi(cher  Tactks. 

3.  Staff  Duties. 

4.  Fr«ich  IdDgoBge  and  literatnie.  • 

5.  Kding. 

And  those  of  the  second  year  are  as  fellows : — 

1.  Uilitai^  Drawing,  and  the  Stud;  of  Qronod  and  PositiaM. 

S.  Uilitsiy  G«ogT^>h7. 

S.  Prlnd^ee  of  Strategy,  Dlostrated  bj  repreeentationB  of  some  of  thi 
most  inslructive  oanpaigiiB. 

4.  French  Luipuge  and  Uterature. 

B.  Biding.  / 

Ilie  dtndeute  are  occupied  at  the  school  abont  eight  boara  daily 
and  their  chief  work  is  military  drairing  and  topogr^hy.  We 
went  into  the  room  whore  the  students  of  both  years  were  working 
together  at  drawings  and  plans  under  an  artiUery  officer,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  plans  were 
modeled  in  so^,  the  kaekwre*  being  marked  very  elaboiately,  so 
that  the  models  and  drawings  might  closely  correspond.  We 
also  attended  a  lecture  of  the  second  class  in  military  geogrspby. 
A  stndent  traced  out  on  the  blackboard  the  line  of  the  Western 
Alps,  and  was  examined  very  closely  on  the  smaller  passes,  the  riv- 
ers, and  tbe  bases  of  operations  for  armies  on  both  udes.  The 
answers  were  very  minute,  and  given  with  the  greatest  readiness; 
and  we  anderstood  the  question  to  be  taken  at  random,  and  not  lo 
be  a  prepared  one.* 

'  niiwrbadnlnbl«Io(tMBn«tpteiintni,  taken  from  IhtofflclilKcaaatorilHBboal, 
•t  th<  qacdlani  pul  U  Itis  riunhiallonl  foi  admMDn. 
L  Vtoatwi. 
1.  Huhematua  :— 

Gl>«  ui  uplimlloa  of  iwiHtrleil  nrlrc,  and  a  praoT  of  Il»  lemnl  fomab. 
Bow  li  Iba  elreanfcrtDU  ud  maof  ■  cirela  il«MnnlD«<l  1    How  mtlM  trifii- 
DomUrtul  lanelkin  of  the  dtrercol  qudnnu  sf  tb>  elnJa  iBdkMidl 
1.  Qoography:— 

WhulimtaatbjthitaeUoiUDr  KnroptT    Wtau  ititii  diwi  It  pu*  Dtnofb  I 
n* aMR* of  Ibt Elba ;  IMprlncliAl Itethnl 
■.  Hlitoi?:— 

DMcrib*  t«n*ran]r  Um  win  of  Clurtia  V. 
n*  poUUul  Bmatqnenua  of  th*  Bull*  of  Lsfpdf. 
1.  Aims  and  Huiittoni  :— 

Whai  I)  (bt  naicfU  of  iwanl  liladM  1  bow  m  Vbief  DUd*  and  pnncd  1 

How  m  luD  uiTlKel  mde  tnr  Said  uid  itBn  funa  1 

What  kln^  af  lulkiw  aboi  art  BMd  Id  ihi  AoUriu  utUkiT,  aad  <B  wbM  da  IhM 
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'  He  fltndeat  officers  attending  the  school  are  called  apon  to  serve 
in  tboee  arms  to  which  tiiej  do  not  belong.  For  this  porpose  they 
join  the  troops  of  the  garrison  of  Vienna  daring  Jane,  July,  An- 
gust,  and  September,  and  if  they  belong  to  the  inbntry  they  go 
through  all  the  exercises  of  the  cavalry  in  one  year,  and  of  the  ar- 
tillery in  another.  If  they  belong  to  the  cavalry,  they  go  in  the 
same  manner  through  the  exercises  of  in&ntry  and  artillery.  After 
going  through  this  practice,  thoy  have  to  take  command  of  a  bat- 
tery, of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  of  a  division  of  in&ntry. 

The  month  of  May  is  devoted  in  the  first  year  to  an  expedition 
for  practice  in  enrreying  the  country,  and  in  the  second,  for  making 
reconnaiasancea,  Ac 

October  is  a  vacation  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  it  is  taken 
np  vith  the  final  examination  before  leaving. 

Hie  officers  acting  as  professors  receive  600  florins,  about  601, 
annaally,  besides  their  pay. 

Immediately  after  the  final  examination,  if  there  are  any  vacan- 
cies in  the  staff  coi^s,  the  pnpils  receive  appointments  in  order 
•  of  merit,  and  are  nt  the  same  time  made  captiuns.  In  proof  of  their 
receiving  appointments  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  we  were  told  by 
Colonel  Scudier  that  the  last  ten  vacancies  in  the  staff  corps  were 
filled  np  out  of  the  twelve  students  who  had  just  left  the  school. 

6.  Field  md  Teimansnt  FoltiSoalion  :— 


liMfloa  ■  front  oriiiTllBcatloBUBriit  of  1  whtl  I* tbi  dliporillon  of  U»  nrnl 
IlBKl  whit  put!  proUct  Ihe  principal  Twnputl  whiitttbtlbrraoriliallukil 


Wh^  1)  mtut  by  dtuebtd  woib  1  wb 

creintherpkndl 

•.  HonoerSsrvioe:— 

Haw  in  two  bewH  of  tin  nrns  dlmu 
lionl 

Mlm  hHiiKd  UfrttH  In  Uw  UM  dins- 

T.  Bnla  fbr  Drill  uid  Eurdu  :— 

(al  InknlTT. 

WbHlUvdorlagiiiuntL 

a.lC4T»JrT. 

UireblDclDfllaudfinin. 

Ponnlnf  Um  ftom  tbi  fluk  lo  ibi  Indt  utd  rwr. 

(6)  imUtrr. 

InumkuiddlUMMlBa 

iM.Tr. 

n.   Paperwork. 

In  HMbsnutia  ;- 

L  FroT.  tbU  in  >T«T  Irliaife  lfa<  *t<un  of  tb)  BM  iM)  1>  •qiul  to  ibaiDBsf  th* 

iw)«  ll»  piwhici  or  lliw  IXD,  m<ilUpl*d 

tff  Uw  eotlna  oF  tb*  matft  »kT  IbbIom. 

lUtli*h}pMh«>wl.33,udeMU|l>9S>«'lS',aDdth.<>llMru|t..i>dtb.      _ 

„,„^^  X.oogU 

719  ns  wriWt  <«  WAR  acBooL  it  vienna. 

One  of  theM  was  only  a  woond  lienteoant,  and  in  order  to  male 
him  a  captain,  (the  rank  reqairad  for  the  staff  corps,)  the  Emperor 
promoted  him  to  be  a  fint  lieatenant  immediately,  and  to  be  a  <xp- 
taia  within  three  dajs  afl^rwardB.  Thia  donble  promotion  waa'on 
the  gronnd  of  great  merit. 

If  an  officer  finds  no  vacancy  in  the  staff  corps  ready  for  him,  ha 
most  retnm  to  his  regiment  and  wut  as  an  attache.  But  if  a  second 
lieutenant,  he  is  entitled  immediately  to  a  step  of  rank,  and  if  a 
lieatenant,  after  three  yean'  serrice  he  is  made  a  c^tun,  although 
he  may  not  even  then  be  attached  to  the  staff  corps. 

There  are  to  be  eighty  of  theee  attaches  to  the  staff.  Their  nnm- 
bet  at  present  amoonta  (o  only  thirteen. 

With  regard  to  special  aids^le-oamp,  generals  are  aUowed  te 
choose  their  own,  without  examination,  bnt  with  this  limitation,  the 
officer  chosen  must  not  be  a  relation.* 

•  Tb*  MInliv  •iBwi  tia  mum  gf  Ih*  tdntt  pnnsM  17  lb*  oulHn  DpM  u  OScm 
BuliMd  tat  ■dulnliig.    It  la ulM  tk*  Pri)fmmfi-Ait,  ud  li  iBt  iiU  Ite  °T|iiHi  Wu  Di- 
pimai,  tbu  <•,  to  Ik*  Fsirtk  Sntioo. 
FonBNr>.I.iiTvlte  Buia,i«*.nBk,ud]ao(tfcorHiTie*if  lk*CudU4l*(LiHil.K.B.)      * 
Fgini  Kd.  IL  :-■  OnJ  EiuiiullaB. 

I.  IIiUihhUc^  ■    Vh7  p»d. 

t.  Gaafnpkj,  Varr  foad. 

Xa.l»ari,    -  -    Vnr  fsid,  kMiwM(t  tkatDDih.  HUH-ata  kfiaL 

Einltaiit;  ui|nli«(d  witk  Iha  ntj  Miik. 


«.  FtoBMr  BitTic*,  - 
1,  EMI  ud  Eunlx  Saiga—  - 
lahnlrr,      - 


BiMilKi.— LiMUUBt  K.  H,  II  a  papD  of  Iba  MaaataJI  Aeataaj,  af  ■■eh  nalanl  talaat,  u 
»air  k  qolak  tai.  tofieal,  vad  riun  a  dial  bM> 
,    Ha  (liB  ai*T  k>P*  af  (nriif 
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Y.   THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

8«ad  Arttel*. 

Wbtt  Lf  cnrgos  thoof  ht  most  conducive  to  the  Tlrtue  md  happineu 
of  a  ci^,  wu  principle  intenroren  with  the  mumerB  and  breeding  of  the 
people.  This  would  remain  immorable,  as  restiDg  on  inclination,  and  be 
the  strongest  and  most  lastii^  tie ;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
duced in  the  jonth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  parpoae  of  a  lawgiver. 
For  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
youth — which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  he  b^an  with  it  at  the  verj  aource.  Pldtarcb. 

Tou  fAthenians]  will  confer  the  greatest  beneBt  on  jour  citj,  not  hj 
rusiDg  the  rool^  but  bj  exalting  the  souls  of  jour  fellow-citizens ;  for  it 
is  better  that  great  sonts  shonld  live  in  small  habitations,  than  the  abject 
slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses.  EriiTTKifsa. 

That  the  education  of  joulh  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
legislator's  attenUon,  can  not  be  a  doubt,  since  education  first  molds,  and 
afterwards  sustains  the  various  modes  of  government  The  better  and 
more  perfect  the  systems  of  education,  the  better  and  more  perfect  the 
plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.  In  this  im- 
portant object,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned; 
and  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  coroinon  work  for  one  common  purpose, 
their  education  ought  to  be  regulated  hy  the  general  consent,  and  not 
abandoned  to  the  blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice. 

ABiarotLB. 

What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
attention,  than  knowledge  -,  what  m<»'e  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
tion t  Is  calmness  or  serenity  of  mind  the  object  of  our  wishes  T  VHiat 
so  likely  to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner  f  Or  do  we  esteem  above  all  things 
ansuUied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue  T  Either  the  study  and  acquit 
tion  of  wisdom  point  out  the  path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  ot 
these  distinctions.  Cjcbxo. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  public  ministers ; 
without  learning,  the  sons  of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  the    f- 
mass  of  the  people.  •  Chintie  maxim. 

I  promised  God,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
BE  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  belbre  Qod,  if  I  did  not  provide  for 
him  tiie  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
Ibrme  to  provide.  DranB.    AvbAiogtxmkg,  , 
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EdncmtioD  makea  tfae  mu ;  that  alona  ia  Hm  panot  of  eraj  *irtiM ;  it 
ia  the  most  Mcnd,  the  most  oaeful,  and,  at  th«  nme  time,  the  moat  neg- 
lactsd  thing  in  ererj  couob?.  Uontbouud. 

It  ia  not  for  the  sake  of  a  paiiah  onlj,  nor  for  the  mere  local  intercsbt, 
that  the  Ia»  wtUi  that  ereiy  natiTs  of  France  shall  acquire  the  knoirl- 
edge  Dccessarj  to  social  and  cirilixed  life,  irithout  which  human  intelli- 
gence sinks  into  stupiditr,  and  often  into  bmtali^.  It  ia  for  the  sake  of 
the  state  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  because 
libeKj  can  never  be  certun  and  complete,  unless  among  a  people  suf- 
fleientl;  enlightened  to  listen  on  CTeiy  emergency  to  the  vnce  of  reason. 

UniTCTsal  education  is  heucefbrth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  libertj,  and 
social  stabilitj.  As  CTery  principle  in  onr  Gorernment  is  founded  on 
Justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  edacatlDn  aatong  the  people,  to  derdop 
their  understandings,  and  enlighten  thdr  minds,  is  to  strengthen  oar 
constitutional  goTcrnmcnt,  and  secure  its  stability.  IL  GcnoT. 

The  education  requh«d  for  the  people  is  that  wluch'win  pre  them  the 
full  command  of  erery  bculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  which  w31 
call  into  play  their  powers  of  obserratioD  and  reflection ;  which  wiUmake 
thinking  and  reasonable  beings  of  the  mere  creatures  of  impulse,  preju- 
dice and  passion )  that  which  in  a  moral  smse  will  give  them  otgects  oT 
pursuits  and  habits  of  conduct  favorable  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form  a  part ;  which,  by  multi- 
plying the  means  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  diminish 
the  temptations  of  vice  and  sensuality;  which,  in  the  social  relt^ons  of 
life,  and  as  connected  with  ohjecta  of  legisUtion,  will  teach  them  the 
identity  of  the  indiTidual  with  the  general  interest;  that  which,  in  the 
physic^  sciences— especially  those  of  chemistry  and  mechanics — will 
make  Ihem  mnsteiB  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  gire  them  powers  which 
eren  now  tend  to  elevate  the  modems  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the 
demi-godfl  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and  more,  should  be  embntcod  in  that 
scheme  of  education  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  statesman  to  pve,  or 
of  a  great  nation  to  receire  -,  and  the  lime  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object,  thus comprehensiTB  in  itacharacler,  Ad  leading  to 
results,  the  practical  beneBts  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  ira- 
aginatitm  to  exaggerate,  will  not  be  conwdered  an  Utopian  scheme. 

E.  H.  UicuDH.     '-  WcttminattT  Reeitu." 

Did  I  know  the  name  of  the  legislator,  who  first  conceived  and  ang- 
geeted  the  idea  of  common  schools,  I  should  pay  to  bis  memory  the 
highest  tribute  of  reverence  and  regard.  I  should  feel  tor  him  a  much 
higher  veneration  and  respect,  t^n  I  do  for  Lycurgna  and  Solon,  the 
celebrated  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athena.  I  should  rcver«  him  as  the 
greatest  bene&ctor  of  the  human  race;  because  he  has  been  the  author 
of  a  pmviuon,  which,  if  it  should  be  adopted  in  every  countiy,  would 
prodnce  a  happier  and  more  important  influence  on  the  human  charac- 
ter, than  any  institutioD  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised. 

,,   ,        JL-Daa Swirr. 
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It  jon  snfier  jonr  people  to  be  lU  educated,  Kid  their  muinen  to  be 
corrupted  from  their  io&ncj,  and  then  pnnisb  them  for  their  crimes  to 
which  their  first  educstioii  disposed  them,  what  else  is  to  be  conoloded 
from  thi<  but  that  jou  first  malce  thiares,  and  then  punish  tbemf 

Though  there  be  not  ntany  in  ererjr  eitf  nrliich  bo  exempt  and  dis- 
ohai^ed  of  all  other  labon,  aad  appointed  only  to  learning — that  is  to 
Mjf  Bach  in  whom,  even  fh»n  their  rery  childhood,  they  have  percttved 
&  liD^lar  towardness,  a  fine  wit,  and  a  mind  apt  to  good  learning — yet 
all  in  thnr  childhood  be  instructed  in  learning.  And  the  better  part  of 
the  people,  both  men  and  women,  throughout  all  their  whole  life,  do  be- 
stow in  learning  thoae  spare  hours  which  we  said  thej-  hare  vacant  fivm 
bodily  labors.  Sm  Tbomas  Hoori.     Utopia. 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  goven, 
wilt  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education ;  to  teach  the  people 
bith,  not  without  rirtne,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  jus- 
tice; not  to  admin  wealth,  or  honor;  to  bate  turbulence  and  ambition; 
to  place  every  one  bis  private  welfitre  and  happiness  in  (he  public  peace, 
liber^  and  safety.     Hu-toh.    Way  to  etlablUh  a  Ftm  Cvmmo7aB«alth. 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Among  us — henoe  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else  « 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  pMCCb 

Thus,  dutiestrising  out  of  good  precept, 

And  prudent  caution  needfUI  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  train'd. 

So  shall  licentdousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuouB  habits  take 

Th«r  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age.  Wobmwomk 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  1  in  the  way 

Of  r^hteonsness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry} 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast  f 

Thy  nught  but  in  their  aims  ? 
Shall  not  their  nuroben  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  F 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  sh^ne, 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
^ere  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
DoUi  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy  I 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Becaves  it  at  its  birth, 


And  on  her  wither'd  knees 
Gives  tt  the  scanlrf  fbod  of  discontent  I      BontBT 


so,ia"8ic 


no 

The  edDCfttion  of  the  common  people  requires,  perbaps,  in  a  civiliaed 
and  commercial  aocietj,  the  aUention  of  the  pablic  more  than  that  of 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortnne.     •    *-    • 

They  have  little  time  to  spare  lor  edncatioa.  Thur  parents  can  scarce 
affbrd  to  maintain  them  eren  in  infancy.  At  soon  as  thej  are  able  to 
work,  tbej  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  snb- 
Bietence.  That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  unilbrm,  as  to  give 
little  exercise  to  the  andertrtanding ;  while,  at  the  came  time,  their  labor 
ia  both  BO  constant  and  bo  seyere^  that  it  leaves  tbem  little  leisnre  and 
leffi  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else.     «    «    * 

For  a  Tery  small  expense  the  public  can  bdlitato,  can  encourage,  and 
can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  at  the  people,  the  necesei^ 
of  acquiring  these  most  essential  parts  of  education.    •    •    • 

Tbo  public  can  fiu;i1itate  this  acquisition,  by  establishing  in  erery  par- 
ish or  district  a  little  school  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward 
so  moderate,  tbat  eren  a  common  laborer  may  afibrd  it ;  the  master  be- 
ing partly  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  was  wboDy, 
or  even   principally  paid   by  it,   he  would  soon  leara  to  neglect  bis 


A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  fiuwlttes  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  tiie  character  of 
human  nature.  Though  the  state  was  to  imre  no  advantage  from  the 
instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  state,  how- 
ever, derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruction.  The 
more  they  are  instructed,  the  leas  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  en- 
thusiasm and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  frequently 
occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  iustructad  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  ordeHy  than  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  one.  They  feel  themoelvea,  each  individually,  more  respectable, 
and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  tiieir  lawful  superiors,  and  they 
arc  therefore  more  disposed  to  reelect  those  supcriora.  They  are  mote 
dispoeed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested 
complaints  of  (action  and  sedition  ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less 
apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  government.  In  froe  countries,  where  the  safety  of  government 
depends  wry  much  upon  the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may 
form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest  Importance  that  they 
should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it 
Adam  SiUTn.      Weatlh  of  Naliont,  Book  V.,  Ediuaiton  of  Youtk. 

But  there  are  other  thin^^if  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  tilings  of  which  the  utili^  does  not  con- 
sist in  ministering  to  Inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  duly  uses  of  lilb, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest  This  u 
peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  d^efly  nseful  as  tendmg  to 
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imiM  the  chftracler  of  huraaa  beings.  The  uncultivated  con  not  be  com- 
petent judges  of  cultiTotioD.  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  iriser 
And  better,  usu&lly  desire  it  leut ;  and  if  tbcj  desii-ed  it,  would  be  iaca- 
pAble  of  finding  the  wBf  to  it  by  their  own  lighta.  It  will  continuAllf 
happeo,  on  the  volunt&ry  ajatem,  tiut,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the 
meAua  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  tbnt  the  persons  requiring  improve' 
ment  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  BUpply  culled  forth  bj  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
any  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well-intentioned  and 
tolerably  civilized  government  may  think  without  presumption  that  it 
does  or  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  tb« 
community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  bo  capable  of 
oEferi:^  better  education  and  better  instruction  to  tbo  people,  than  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  select 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things,  which  it  is  admissible  in 
principle  Uiat  a  government  ahonld  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is 
one  to  which  the  reasons  of  tbQ  non-interference  principle  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rulei 
tiiAf,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  Ibrthcr.  There  are  certun 
primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  dft- 
gree  desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should 
acquire  dliring  childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  de-  ' 
pend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  iustruction,  and  ful  to 
do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty  ;  toward  the  children  them- 
selres,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  tH 
liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  feUow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allowable  eiercise 
of  government,  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done, 
withoQt  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be 
accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  trilling  expense. 

JouH  SrcABt  Ud^l.     Political  Eeonomy,  r.  9,  §  8. 

That  the  people  should  be  well  educated  is  in  itself  a  good  thing:  and 
the  state  ought  therefore  to  promote  this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without 
any  sacrifice  of  its  primary  object  The  education  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles  of  morality  which  arc  commtHi  to  all  the  forma 
of  Christianity,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end 
for  which  government  exists ;  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  rulers. 

TnoHAS  Babbdioton  Macaulkt.     Charoh  and  SUttt. 

AtheuR,  by  this  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  breed  up, 
within  the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 
years,  within  the  memory  of  one  man's  life^  so  many  notable  capt^ns  in 
war,  for  worthiness,  wisdom,  learning,  as  scarce  to  be  matchahle,  no  not 
in  the  state  of  Rome,  in  the  compaw  of  those  seren  hundred  years,  when  .  I  c 
it  flouri^ed  muck  Ascbak. 
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It  i«  e«rUiD,  tbat  u  tbingfl  now  itMid,  the  two  great  pirties  into  wkkfa 
thtt  community  is  unhappily  split  upon  thU  mighty  question,  ars  reKdrad 
that  we  should  have  no  system  of  tducstioit  at  all — no  National  Plan  fbr 
nvining  Teachers,  and  thereby  making  the  schools  that  stud  the  connlfy 
all  OTer,  deserve  the  name  they  bear — no  national  plan  for  training  young 
dtUdren  to  rirtuoug  habits,  and  thereby  rootieg  out  crimes  from  the 
land.  And  this  interdict,  under  which  both  parties  join  in  laying  their 
country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred  interests 
ofreligion.  Ufreligionl  Oh,  gtacious  God  I  Was  ever  the  name  of  thy 
'  holy  ordinances  so  imgiiously  pro&ned  before  ?  Was  erer  before,  thy 
best  gift  to  man — his  reason — ao  bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  w  esTage 
intderance,  or  wild  hnatidsm ;  bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  hght 
Ihon  bast  caused  to  Rhine  before  bis  steps ;  bewildered  so  as  not  to  per- 
CMTe  that  any  and  every  religion  most  flomiah  beet  in  the  tutored  mind, 
and  that  by  whomsoever  instmcted  in  aecniar  things,  thy  word  can  bet- 
ter be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned  through  oe^ect  to 
the  execrable  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit? 

And  shall  civilised,  shsU  free,  shall  Christian  rulers,  any  longer  paust^ 
any  more  hesitate,  before  they  mend  tbeir  ways,  and  attempt,  Ihoogfa 
late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  tfa«r  duties  f  Or  shall  vrt, 
calling  ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improrement  balance  any  looger, 
upon  some  party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  eren  some  refioed 
Bemple,  when  the  means  sro  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do 
that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  most  beneficial  to  manf 
Or  shall  it  be  said  that  between  the  claims  of  cortending  Actions  in 
ebttreb  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stsnds  paralysed,  and  puts  not  forth 
its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  ProTidence  under  its  care,  lest 
offense  be  given  to  some  of  the  Imota  ot  theologians  who  bewilder  its  ean 
with  tiicir  noise,  as  they  hare  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  thdr 
eontrover^iesT  Lswgivers  of  Englsndl  I  cbarge  ye,  bavea  carel  Be 
vrell  anured,  that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  of 
ConstantiDOple,  where  the  council  disputed  on  a  test,  while  the  enemy, 
the  derider  of  sit  their  texts,  was  Plundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a 
token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  universal  scorn  which 
all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you  stand  still  and 
suffer  a  (kr  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman — Bufier  the  parent  of  oil  evil, 
all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discbanty,  all  self-seeking — him  who  cov- 
ers over  wilh  pretexts  of  conscience  tlie  pitfalls  that  be  digs  for  the  souli 
Ofl  which  be  preys — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — 
•land  still  and  make  no  head  against  bim,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe 
your  uidolence,  that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon 
the  fkr  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game,  yon  can 
tmn  the  hatred  of  conBictiog  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes  1 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 

There  is  another  personsge  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — in  the  eyes 

(tf  some  insignificant     TA(  Schoolhaster  is  ibboad  ;  end  I  trust  to  bim, 

•nued  with  bis  primer,  against  the  solder  in  foU  uniform  array.        |  c 

Loan  BBouaoAM. 
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When  the  rich  tatn  h  called  from  the  poaie«aion  of  his  treasures,  he 
divides  them,  ae  he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  eqnsl 
Providence  denis  not  no  with  the  living  treasnrea  of  the  mind.  There  ar« 
children'just  growing  up  in  the  Iwsom  of  obecurf^,  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try, who  have  inherited  nothing  but  porertj  and  health,  who  will,  in  ft 
ftw  years,  be  striTing  in  generous  contention  with  the  great  intellects  of 
ttie  land.  Our  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straightway  from  &« 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humhle,  in  the  vDlaga  or  in  the  ci^, 
to  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  influence  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  fbr 
•ach,  by  the  caltivation  of  every  talent;  by  watching  with  an  eagle's 
eye,  for  every  chance  of  improvement ;  by  boa nding  forward,  liksa  grey- 
honi)d,  at  the  tnostdiatant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity;  by  redeem- 
ing time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning  pleasure  to  make  himself 
tiselbl,  honored,  and  happy.  Enwaro  Etkrrt. 

Tt  Is  a  noble  and  beautiftal  Idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  for  the 
nnbom  millions  of  the  West ;  of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental providence ;  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territo- 
rial development  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the 
land  titles  derived  from  the  pnblic  domain,  and  making  school  reserva- 
tions  and  road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policy. 

Caleb  Ccshino. 

Doubtless  It  will  be  urged  that  a  general  tax  on  property,  fbr  this  ob- 
ject, (Public  Schools,)  would  M  on  man^  who  have  no  childroi,  and  is 
tiierefbre  unjust.  Carry  ont  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  it  would 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  One  would  say  that  he  never 
UE«  the  public  roads,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  taxed  for  them. 
Another  never  goes  out  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taxed 
fbr  lighting  the  streets.  Another  denies  the  right  of  al)  government  and 
prefers  to  be  without  any  protection  but  that  of  virtue,  be  must  not  be 
taxed  fbr  courts  and  legiilaturee.  But  taxation,  we  apprehend,  is  never 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  wants  it  for  his  direct  benefit 
but  that  the  public  wants  it ;  for  the  public  has  a  right  in  all  property 
as  truly  as  the  Individual,  and  may  dnw  upon  it  for  its  own  nses.  And 
one  of  these  uses  is  the  education  of  the  youth  ;  for  there  is  a  yerj  im- 
portant sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the  State,  as  they  do  to  the 
fhmily  organlxation.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Roman  States— all  those  ^cient  fobrics  that  rose  in  tiie 
youth  time  of  nature — we  see  the  State  to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a 
real  Instinct  of  dvil  maternity,  making  it  the  first  care  of  her  foundere 
and  constitutions,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  youth.  And  why  riiould 
ilienot?  Tbesaareher  heroes  of  the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and 
Justice,  her  voters  on  whose  shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her 
productive  hands,  her  sentinela  of  order,  her  reliance  fbr  the  security  of 
Gfe,  hbertf ,  and  {iiotwrly. 

Dx.  H.  BdiBmu.       1 
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For  aagmcating  Um  iggngite  ainoant  of  iutelligeiiM  And  mental 
pofr«r,  in  any  communitj',  the  grandegt  inBtnuncntaliCj  ever  jet  dsTised 
ia  the  inEtitution  of  Common  SchootA  The  CommiHi  School  realizes  aU 
the  bets,  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  Divining  Rod.  It 
tries  its  expcrimfiits  over  the  whole  aur&ce  of  society,  and  whercTer  A 
baried  fouDtun  of  genius  is  Sowing  in  the  dArkoess  below,  it  bring*  it 
Above,  And  poun  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  eaith.  Among  mankind, 
hitherto,  hardly  one  penon  in  a  million  has  bad  any  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  bcuUies.  fience,  whatever  poets,  orators,  phi- 
ksophera,  divines,  inventors  or  philanthropists,  mAy  have  risen  np  to 
hless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  from  not  more  than  one  millionth  part 
of  the  race.  The  minds  of  the  rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent, 
genius  and  benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  avulibilify  fer 
good.  These  millions,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  units,  have  been  dradge^ 
slaves,  cattle ;  their  bodies  used,  their  souls  nnrecogniMd.  Ah,  nowhen 
(be  have  there  been  Ruch  waste  and  loss  of  treasure,  as  in  the  waste  and 
losa  of  the  Human  Facultie&  All  spendthrift  profusions,  all  royal  prodi- 
plities,  Are  pArsimony  And  niggArdliness,  compared  with  the  ungathered, 
abandoned  treasures  of  the  human  soul.  As  civilitation  has  advanced, 
perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thouand,  and,  in  more  &vored  nations, 
one  child  in  ten  tiiousand,  has 'been  Admittsd  to  the  opportnnitiM  ot 
knowledge.  Forthwith,  the  men  CApable  of  constructing  the  institutiMis 
€»  the  engines  of  human  improvemoit  snd  AdcuDment  Appeared ;  and  in 
numbers,  too,  &r  bey<»)d  the  proportionAte  share  of  the  constituencies 
from  which  they  sprang.  But  if^  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of  prohi- 
bition from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from  one  in  ten  thousand, 
those  fetters  are  stricken  Erom  all,  and  incitements  to  exertion  And  aids 
to  self-development  are  supplied  to  All;  then,  immediAtdy,  qnidt  as  water 
gushes  from  unsealed  fountsins,  ShermAos  rise  up  from  the  shoemaker^ 
bench,  Beechers  come  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and 
FrmnUins  from  the  ship-chandler's  and  the  tatlow-chandler's  abap.  And  a 
new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  firmament  of  geniuA.  These  ara 
truths  which  the  uneducated  nationB  do  not  understand ; — truths  tOOk 
which  the  caate-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish  to 
underslKnd.  Hosacb  Uahh.    JnaugvnU  at  Antiock  OBlltffa. 

The  theoiy  of  our  govcnmient  is, — not  that  all  men,  however  unfit, 
shall  be  voters, — but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  Iho 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter.  Education  must  bring  the 
practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  thoory.  As  the  children  now  are,  so 
will  the  sovereigns  Boon  be.  How  can  we  expect  the  fabric  of  the  go<r- 
ernment  to  stand,  if  vicious  materia  are  daily  wrought  into  its  frame- 
workT  Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  offi- 
cers, intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislatora,  or  competent  judges 
of  legisUdon, — in  fine,'  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end,  it  must  be  universal  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge.  Boracx  Uaiqi, 

I. ,11,"    ~.1.10^IC 
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Before  proceetjing  to  the  Fourth  Period,  from  1800  to  1838,  we 
add  a  few  facets,  irhich  may  ierve  as  notes  to  the  preceding. 

John  Uioqineon  the  first  teacher  ia  Hartford  of  whom  we  have 
anj  iaformatioD,  was  born  in  England,  August  6th,  1616,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  father.  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  first  minister  of 
Balcm,  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  He  removed  to  Hartford  eariy  afler 
the  first  scttlemeut,  and  was  a  possessor  of  land  there  in  1639.  AAer 
leaving  Hartford,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  chaplain  at  Saybrook 
fort;  was  afterward  assistant  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  at  Guilford,  and  sub- 
sequently his  father's  successor  at  Salem,  where  be  remained  until  hia 
death,  in  1708,  at  the  age  of  92,  having  been  a  minister  72  years. 
His  colleague,  Bev.  N.  Noyca,  in  an  elegy  upon  him,  says : — he 

"  For  rich  HFTs;  cared  not  s  Eg, 
And  wore  EJieha's  wnwlg  ; 
Al  nidety-Ihrue  hud  comely  face, 
Adorned  with  mnjeMy  and  grtu'O  ; — 
BeTare  he  went  among  tbo  disd, 
Hb  children^'  ohildrea  ohildreo  hid." 

He  was  succeeded  at  Hartford,  probably  immediately,  by  a  Mr. 
Collins,  whom  Win  throp  calls  "ayoungscholar,  full  of  zeal,  dtc"  He 
^had  been  preaching  at  St,  Christopher's  or  Barbadoes,  with  conaidera- 
bfe  effect,  and  brought  some  of  his  converts  with  him.  Hear- 
ing of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson's  opinions  while  at  Hartford,  be 
warned  a  iriend  against  them,  but  upon  himself  meeting  her,  at  once 
became  her  disciple,  and  afterward  her  son-in-law.  He  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  together  with  her  and  her  family,  in  1643. 

William  Ahdbews,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  tbe 
next  teacher  of  whom  any  thing  is  known.  He  is  the  firet  mentioned 
in  Hartford  town  records;  where,  date,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  he 
■hall  be  paid  sixteen  pounds  a  year  as  salary.  The  site  of  bis  resi- 
dence is  now  within  the  area  of  the  Central  Park,  being  the  nottb 
comer  of  Elm  Street  and  Trinity  Place. 

After  Andrews,  the  next  known  teacher  was  Calbb  Watson,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1661.  He  taught  for  many  years;* 
from  shortly  after  1670  to  (probably)  near  hia  death,  in  1725.  It 
■bould  not  be  fo^otten,  however,  that,  during  a  portion  of  this 
early  period,  "  Ooody  Betts"  kept  a  datne  school  in  the  dty.  She  . 
was  cotemporaiy  with  Higginsoh.  "-'"        vitXlylL 
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PERIOD  T. 
noH  1B43  TO  IMS. 

OoTemor  Cleveland,  in  hie  annnal  Mewage  bi  the  Legislature  in 
1843,  refers  in  terms  of  coiigratuUtJon  and  comtneixistiofi  to  the  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  School  Fund,  which,  under  the  present  and 
skillful  administration  of  the  CominiBgioner,  "has  reached  the  aggre- 
gate of  (124,890.50,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  person 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  Mxteen."  The  Legislature  passed  an  act 
(elating  to  the  division  of  property  belonging  to  a  district,  which 
should  he  divided  into  two  or  more  districts.  Twelve  resolutions  re- 
nutting  forfeiture  of  school  moneys  were  passed. 

Governor  Baldwin  in  his  annual  Message  in  1844,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature,  introduces  the  subject  of  education  as  follows: — 


vur  iiHHuiuui'  of  learaiiiff,  lh>m  the  primar;  schooli  to  tboH  of  the  bigheat 
order  br  meDtil  ealwre  sud  dHcipliae,  have,  in  commoD  with  the  ioatiiatjoni  of 
r^km,  been  obiecti  of  Kdidtade  to  the  people  of  Connectlcat  from  tlio  eu4i«t 
pettod  of  oar  hietoiy.  Anil  it  b  doubtlea  to  the  beiiigu  iufluencs  Aej  have  ex- 
erted, from  ffGDentioii  lo  genention,  over  the  mlndi  aud  habits  of  our  ]^)Dth,  that 
we  are  ohieny  ipdebted  for  sll  that  gires  tbIim  lu  our  aodal  lyilem,  or  safet;  in  ila 
admlnialratloa.  In  a  goveramenC  like  onrs,  where  inSrage  ii  nearly  nnivenal ; 
where  privileged  i-lmitu  among  the  eli-eton  are  noknown ;  and  where  all  the 
Bvenaea  lo  dialiactioQ  are  open  alike  to  the  childreD  of  iho  poor  ai  of  the  rich ; — 
an  iotelligent  and  vlrtuona  papnlatiou  ii  equally  essential  to  the  uorreet  adminia- 
tcatian  of  the  lam,  «a  lo  the  wiadom  of  Ihilr  enaclmpol.  For  howeri^r  well  ds- 
Tiaed  may  be  the  luwi  of  a  atate  to  aeoiire  the  rights  of  perwnia  or  property  from 
iDTkiian,  it  a  ubvlom  that  la  a  cummuoily  where  every  elector  may  be  CHUed  to 
apply  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  juror,  nDleas  (he  tone  of  pnblio  sentiment  ii  in 
harmony  with  (he  laws.  Ihej^  will  aifbrd  bot  a  fteble  prole<'tiua  from  iDJoatlce  and 
crime.  It  ia  in  Ifae  tchooli  of  New  England  that  these  babita  of  aoborili nation 
and  of  revereooa  for  the  laws  hare  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  her  yonlh,  1^ 
which  Ihey  have  ffenerally  been  charaeleriied  and  diatiogoiglied  wheruver  the  ' 
tide  of  emigration  haa  borne  tbem. 

The  aehool  fund  of  tbia  state,  for  which  we  are  indebted  lo  the  provident  fiR«- 
Mght  aud  wiadom  of  our  ilau«men  of  a  former  generation,  reseriing,  while  yet 

^,031,423.77.  Tho  dividend  dirtribulud  lo  the  school*  during  the  past  year  haa 
been  $1,40  for  each  acholar  between  the  ages  of  fuar  and  sixteen  fears,  amount- 
ing (a  ^117,717.60,  in  addition  lo  the  income  of  the  depowt  rand  appropriated  10 
tbi*  object  in  the  several  lowna. 

Notwithstanding  this  mnnificeat  provision  for  the  education  of'oar  youth,  it  if- 
pi'ara  by  the  returns  of  the  iaat  eenaos,  that  (here  were  in  the  Slalu  of  Connecli- 
ont  in  the  year  1840,  five  hnadred  and  twenty-six  penuo*  of  matnre  age  who 
were  nnable  to  read  and  wrile.  Whal  proportion  of  this  nnmber,  it  any,  were 
natives  of  the  state,  the  census  aSiird*  n*  no  means  of  delerminlnn. 

It  is  much  tu  be  desired  thai  our  system  cX  common  schoob  should  l>e  improved 
and  perfeolud,  until  by  a  regular  grad&tion  from  the  primary  school  to  the  highest 
•eminary,  tho  moans  of  education  which  ihev  afliH'd  shall  be  such,  that  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  learning  may  be  imparted  to  all  of  our  youth,  but  that  the 
higher  altoinmenta  in  lilersture  and  soienoe  shsll  be  within  the  reach  of  ihon 
whose  tik-nta  and  inclinatioD  may  lit  them  for  such  pursuits.  Then  will  our  chil- 
dren, as  Ihey  grow  np  together  in  every  oommnnity,  and  form  llieir  characten  In 
the  same  inslilutions,be  pmaliiraily  langhl  that  great  leaon  of  republican  equality, 
which,  while  it  holds  every  oitiien  ia  strict  subordination  to  the  laws,  recognbea 
od'otber  distiooliun*  than  such  as  superior  inEelliKence  and  virtue  confer. 
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h  givM  me  pleMOK  to  be  able  to  atata  Qttt  iha  nlaUry  infloeiice  exerted  npod 
oar  public  ■chooli  b;  the  Ule  Board  of  Bdoe&tJoii  end  by  the  iDdefstignble  efiorto 
of  (heir  SecreUry,  atill  uunlinart  to  be  fiill,  and  bw  given  b  Dew  impnlie  to  tha 
CU«e  of  edupBtion,  by  bringing  to  tbe  knowledoo  of  ill  our  di*trict«  (he  ranlt* 
of  the  experi^noe  of  other  ealighlenrd  atBles  Bod  couQtriei. 

BelieTing  hb  I  do  thai  llio  pruaperlty  of  pnblio  >choo)>,  and  ■emmarin  of  ereay 
grade,  ia  ideniified  witb  the  beat  iutireala  oT  our  coiiatitueDli,  aa  well  aa  with  tho 
glory  and  honor  of  the  atnte,  I  ihall  cordially  oooperBte  in  any  meaBDrea  wbfoh 
your  wiadao]  may  deTiaa  for  iti  promotioii. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sug^tjons,  the  Joint  Standing  Committea 
OD  Education  reported  the  following  Reaolutiona,  which  were  pasaed : 

Rrtaletd,  That  bla  Bxaellenay  the  Governor  of  thia  State  be,  and  he  hereby  i* 
■nUioiiu-d  and  empowered  to  Dominate  a  conunittee  of  nine  pereona  in  thia  atate, 

to  be  Olid  lu  oonatitute  a  ccmtnitlae  V>  report  an  the  aobjcot  of  ednoatlou  to  tha 
next  Gen  era]  Ancmbly. 

RttalBid,  That  tbe  peraon  Eint  named  on  thi*  oommittee  ahall  be  chairman 
thereof — and  that  thia  oummittee,  when  ooualitnted,  ahall  lake  into  coDBideratJan 
the  alale  of  commoa  Kboala  in  Conneolicat,  and  of  tbe  public  mind  reapeoting 
tbem,  togt^lher  with  •Qch  plima  and  aoggeationa  for  their  improvement  aa  to  tbcm 
may  accm  calculated  aubetanlially  to  prtMooto  the  DaefalDem  of  ■vLoola  and  tba 
inlemis  of  cdueBiion  generally  in  the  atate,  and  aball  report  their  doinga  herein 
to  tbe  next  Gcni'ral  Aaaembly. 

Retalvtd,  That  the  School  Viaitora  in  the  aeTeral  achool  aoeietiea  ehall  lodge 
with  the  clerka  of  their  ropectiie  aocietiea  anch  relnma  of  the  condition  of  each 
oominnn  achool  within  their  limila,  in  auch  particnlara  and  at  auch  llmea  aa  tha 
ooniniiltt'e,  men^ned  in  the  foregoing  rtpaolaliun,  ahBll  apecify  and  direct,  to- 
gither  wilh"a  writlin  report  of  Iheir  own  doinm,  with  anali  ubservationa  aa  their 
experience  and  reflection  may  anggeat;  and  aaid  ckrka  aliall,  at  the  expcnae  of  Iha 
aereral  schocil  eocietiea.  trenamit  the  muK,  when  required,  lu  the  chairman  of  tba 
OomniitleK  above  nnmed. 

Rnntrtd,  That  the  Controller  of  Pnblio  Acoonnta  be  directed  to  draw  an 
order  on  tho  Ereaaurer  for  the  ■am  of  Bf^-doHan,  in  fafor  of  the  cliairniBn  of  nid 
oommiitc-c,  lo  be  by  him  ap|died  for  time  and  expenaes  of  aaid  committee,  and  in 
reniuneration  thcniif.  alter  the  pnrpoaea  fur  whiebaaJd  committee  has  been  raiaed, 
aball  huve  been  Bccompliahud. 

Tba  Committee  appointed  under  these  ResolutionH  consisted  of  John 
T.  Norton,  Seth  P.  Been,  C,  W.  Rockwell,  Isnao  W.  Stuart,  John 
Johnston,  Samuel  Nichols,  'WilHaai  T,  Russell,  and  Edward  Eldridge. 
Tliis  Commiltee  attended  to  its  duties,  aa  will  be  seen  below. 
Gofernor  Baldwin,  in  his  annual  UeasBge  in  1845,  remarks  : — 
The  aubjeot  of  popular  eduoaUon,  alwaja  of  vital  interest  in  a  repablican  gor- 
emmcnt,  will  never  ceaae,  I  Cnut,  lo  ooeupf  a  prominent  plane  in  the  delibera- 
tiimj  of  the  Genei'al  Aeaembly  of  Connecticut.  Blaaacd  with  a  munificent  fund, 
amounting  $3.051 ,4S3.TT,  which  dietribnted  dnrtng  the  poet  year  SllT,T3D.30 
anHMK  the  1,Gj8  school  diatricta  into  which  oar  territory  ia  divided,  the  people  of 
tbia  bvored  atate  luve  a  solemn  trual  to  perform,  involving  deep  rraponaibility  to 
ftilnre  gcnerationa,  as  well  aa  to  the  preaent,  for  its  bithful  execution.  It  will 
never  be  fnlfilled  in  IM  apirit,  until  the  standard  of  eduoiilion  in  oar  common 
sehoola^ia  elevated  to  Ihc  highest  di'gree  of  excellence,  which  the  ample  meana  at 
onr  command  will  enable  us  to  allBin.  A  committee  appointed  nndiT  the  reaoln' 
tinn  of  the  Isat  aenion,  to  take  into  conaideratiou  the  slate  of  common  schoola  nnf 
the  inlereeta  of  cdnoation  genemily  in  Connecticut,  will  auhniit  lo  you  the  molt 
of  their  invealigntiona.  Tbe  inteiligenee  of  the  commiltee,  no  Iras  than  tba 
Importance  of  the  aubjeot,  will  oommend  ibcir  report  lo  yoor  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

The  Coiumittee,  appointed  by  the  governor,  under  tbe  ResaintioB  i 
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of  1844,  Rubmitted  a  Report  of  64  pogei,  &om  which  the  fbllowii^ 
MtTitcta  are  laien : — 

Tour  oom  mi  nee  hoped  to  bava  mat  wtlh  m  TeidT  eooperatioa  OD  the  part  of  Um 

Twlton  nnd  ulcrlii  nf  the  acbonl  ncielie*.  llr;  rcjnn^  to  aay,  bowsTer,  th«t,  of 
214  drcDlun  wnied,  only  fifly-nine  baxe  txen  rppjini  lu, 

Ths  CBUse  of  th»  ni-gU'Ol  to  comply  with  ths  wwh™  of  the  Gmeral  AncmUy, 
ia  ■  renioniblif  dGirt  ti)  promote  the  oaiwe  of  edooatkni,  oui  only  be  nmbed  to 
indiflrri^nce  lo  Ibi;  luUject,  >iid  so  anwilllDpieia  to  do  say  thing  more  than  the 
law  imperalivoly  requiren,  withmil  compeoHlioD.  Thii  fad,  slone,  »6!>rd»  ■ 
foreible  reason  why  •time  meamina  ahanld  be  adi^ted  to  revive  the  spirit  rf  our 
BIKeKtora,  and  awaken  a  proper  inlerat  in  a  asbject  of  nieh  Titiil  importance. 

On  cofnperins  the  retnnu  now  reocived  with  those  mode  by  the  >ame  aocietiea 
in  1B39.  40,  and  41,  your  uommiltee  are  breed  to  the  coneluiion  that  the  cuise 
of  common  echool  cdnaitina  ii  adTancing  n  alowly  in  thj*  Mute,  that  ili  progren 
h  aoircvly  perceptible.  Not  to  improve  at  al],  whiM  every  thinz  ia  profrreHng 
■rooiid  ui,  ia  in  elfi-ct  t»  go  baek.  In  1839-40,  and  41,  a  apirit  waa  aronied,  and 
improTcmetiln  were  b«guij,  which  promiaed  to  cany  osr  state  fi>rward  in  therareer 
of  popular  edncniion.  The  eff.-cla  of  theae  eflorta  are  still  Tinble  in  many  plaeea. 
Whilst  in  olhera,  disappointment  has  aocceeded  to  dcfe.it,  and  many  who  wer« 
willing  lo  deTolo  la'ent,  timi',  and  money,  in  order  to  grvo  the  poorest  child  in 
■ha  state  a  thorough,  common  school  education,  huve  been  ready  to  gin  np  in 

Besidea  the  eTidi'nce  of  these  Gicta,  oflbrded  by  ths  returns,  your  committee 
are  confirmed  in  their  opinlnn  by  extensive  peraond  observation  nnd  inquiry. 
The  supervisiiin  of  schools  by  committees,  la  not  nearly  as  thorough  now  as  it  was 
In  former  yiom.  nor  as  it  had  bcoonio  more  recently  nnder  the  system  in  optm- 
tioDin  1839-40,  and  41. 


1.  Wnnl  b]  leiU-qualified  Teaehtri. — This  ia  one  of  the  most  common  oom* 
idainis,  and  must  crmlinue  Lo  be  an  e<ril,  greatly  hiitdering  the  progren  of  edno*- 
tion,  nnlil  leaohing,  by  the  enconragement  It  receivea  in  the  comninuitj,  beconie* 
ttpraftititn. 

2.  Frtqumt  change  of  Teachtri.—Vic^  of  the  schools  suffer  from  this  canae. 
In  consequence  of  the  almost  constant  ohani^.  oommon  school  education  is  not 
pngrtnivt.  Year  alter  year,  as  new  Isschera  take  chsrge  of  schools,  the  sauM 
ground  is  gone  over  as  was  traveled  over  the  year  previoos  \  and  parents  wandff 
that  their  children  make  no  |^-ater  improvement :  or,  which  ii  not  nncommon, 
<«n«liide  that  they  have  h-nrned  all  that  they  can,  and  detain  lliem  from  achool. 

3.  Want  of  eomptntatun  (a  Schaol  Vitilon. — The  frequent  mention  cf  this 
in  the  reports,  ia  an  indication  that  the  need  of  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
achools  ia  very  generally  fell  amongst  those  who  are  interested  in  the  snbjoct. 

4.  Toe  grtat  a  cariety  af  Bank: — TTiis  is  a  crying  evil ;  sabjecting  the  oom- 
nninity  to  more  unDccewnry  eipcnse,  annoally,  than  it  would  coat  to  support  a 
Bohoitl  for  educating  tcachen,  or  a  complete  auperintendenoe  and  superviuon  of 
•elMxJa,  by  means  of  atata  and  town  superintendents  ;  bcalilea  ^atly  hindering 
the  onward  progren  of  thi'  cliildrcn  in  knowledge.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  fewtf 
classes  there  are  in  a  school,  the  more  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each, 

5.  Waul  o/  LiArnries,  OioSfs,  and  Pkihmphieal  Apparattit,  ^c— Notwith- 
standing the  I'henpnest  and  abntidanoe  of  books,  in  conseqnence  of  the  wonderful 
improvemrnia  in  the  art  of  printing,  within  a  few  years,  nnd  nntn-ithslatiding  that 
science  and  nrt  have  furnished  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  at  such 
prices,  OS  that  every  dislrJot  in  the  state  might  procure  them  without  inconven- 
ienco;  yet  these  admimble  antiliaries  lo  learning  are  Ibiuid,  (out  of  Ihe  ailiee,)*a 
fiir  as  reltiriiB  are  received,  only  in  ten  school  societies. 

6.  Poor  Srhonl-hBUKiK^  ^c. — The  repoTta,  with  few  ex«eplioiiB,spcak  of  "^aor  ' 
iausM," — "  inmnvrnitnlli/  furniAhtd," — "  isit^uf  tie  means  a/ tvalrtafion,'* — 

"  in  bad  repair," — ''  badig  locatrd," — and  "  teillmat  But-h»iitrt."     These  are  d 
maltatvof  importance,  and  entitled  to  acriona  attention.  ,  i 
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He  waDtafdraenl  ODt-boRoei  iidiagnoefBlloaoiTiliiediiDmniiiliH;.  Mortrf 
the  report*  ny,  "  ier*tehtd  em-Aoutet "  or  "  nenr  sf  aii."  Some  largs  sad  re- 
■peclablo  •oeietica  report  "  none  whattvtr."  The  bmllh  of  children  is  often 
teriouBly  injured  on  tbii  XNonnt,  u  thejr  are  frequently  prevented  Biw«erin|[  the 
calta  of  DsMre,  or  are  aubjccted  to  an  eipoaure  iliks  detrimental  to  modCBty  and 
good  murala. 

T.  Want  «/  interttt  ia  Purend  and  Oaardiani. — Tbia  aeemi  to  be  Ibe  or«wn- 
lag  deft^  or  ralber  the  foundation  of  oU  tbo  STil*  eonaeeted  with  the  achoola. 

S.  Small  School  Di*triett — Amiimtnti  0|t  Childrtn,  ^c.—Thsrc  oan  be  no 
doubt  thai,  in  genend,  imall  diitricta  are  an  evil,  and  aboald  be  avoidL-d,  eiccpt 
under  pi-euliar  circamstancea.  A  capitation  tux  abunld  alio  be  avoided,  aa  it 
opcralea  oilen  in  keeping  iha  ehildrea  of  ihe  poor  from  ■cbool. 


After  «  oarefnl  euminaliDn  of  the  report!  received,  and  a  doe  compamnn 
ainonget  tbemaelvea  of  the  (tate  of  the  pnblio  mind,  in  the  dit{i;rent  aectiona  whidl 
they  repreaent,  your  oommilCee  are  of  the  opioion  that  no  grtat  change  can  be 
eflecled,  or  new  aystem  introdneed  at  precenL  with  f.iir  procpeota  of  inooeaa. 
He  prinoipal  difficiiltiea  in  the  way  have  already  been  alluded  to,  vii: — 

1.  A  laTfce  number,  perhapa  a  majority  of  the  peoplp.  from  long  fkmiliarit^f 
with.ara  blind  to  oiirting  evita;  and,  not  having  informed  theiraelvea  of  the  alnle 
of  education  eleeivhere,  are  of  opinion  tbat  onr  tcbools  are  Ibo  t>eat  in  the  world, 
and  that  no  change  ia  needed. 

S.  The  people  have  eo  long  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  mwtly  on  the  pub- 
lic lor  the  support  uf  eomnioQ  acboola,  that  a  tax  ia  loolied  upon  aa  nnneecaaary, 
trandillenl,  aitd  oppreanve. 

To  tbeae  most  be  added,— 

3.  Tbat  Id  tliia  atate,  unlike  New  York  and  MaaMchoKtta,  (and.  indeed,  all 
the  other  atntea,  so  &r  aa  your  committee  can  learn,)  the  oauia  of  commtm 
•ohool  education  ia  Enoneoted  with  party  pclitrn — a  thing  fatal  to  any  improvo- 
ment  in  schoola,  eipeoially  where  the  grmt  partiei  are  ao  nearly  balanced  as  in 
Ihia  state. 


Toot  oommittee  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  two  improrananta  can  and 
onght  to  be  mode,  via : — 

'  1.  Our  acboola  are  at  present  in  the  condition  of  a  body  witbont  a  head,  a  gor- 
emment  n-ilbovt  a  chief  mler,  or  an  army  without  a  leader.  A  mann&ctory  call 
not  be  succesBfnlly  managed  without  a  anperinleudcnt,  dot  a  &rm  without  a  lead- 
ing mind  to  direct  ita  operatiaus.  Every  other  department  in  tbe  atatc  baa  ila 
head.  Oar  scIiooIb,  howeTer,  in  which  80,000  children  are  in  a  courae  of  educa- 
tion, intundcd  to  fit  them  for  active  life,  are  under  do  aratem  of  aoconntaUli^. 
There  ia  no  one  to  whom-  refcrenoe  oan  be  made  of  disputed  qneationa.  No 
medium  of  commuuioation  with  the  schools  throuffh  wbich  infonnation  can  be  ob- 
tained and  imported.  No  means  for  infuaing  Ufo  and  animation,  and  none  fi]r 
promoting  nniformily. 

Onr  ancestors  wore  cast  in  a  peculiar  monid,  and  had  a  remarkable  unity  of 
purpaav.  Ilia  laira  respecting  education  were  strictly  enforced,  and  public  opin- 
ion would  not  tolerate  neglect  to  educate  children.  Hat  alnia  of  thiogs  has,  in  a 
oonriderable  degree,  paved  away,  and  other  means  muit  now  be  adopted,  than 
were  all-prevalent  then,  to  promote  pubtio  instmclion. 

A  heait  of  tbe  school  deportment  can  be  oonaliloted  without  the  creation  of  a 
new  office,  at  a  smnll  expense,  by  appointing  one  of  the  eiiatine  state  officers,  say 
tbe  Secretary  of  state,  auperintendent  of  common  schools,  txaffiiia,  with  anthority 
tn  set  in  certain  casos  in  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  achoola, 
and  wilb  authority  to  nddren  qncgtions,  from  time  to  lime,  to  the  School  Viaitors, 
calling  for  such  information  as  Ibo  interests  of  education  may  require — said  qttes- 
tiotn  to  bo  answered  and  returned  mth  tho  annual  enumerHtion  of  children,  and 
tbe  distribution  of  the  publio  money  to  be  dependent  on  inch  reluniB. 

In  order  to  enable  the  aeeretary  of  atale,  or  other  offieer,  to  diaobatge  lUs  ad-        i 
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Mom]  dotf,  be  might  be  antbonicd  to  (Oiploj  ■  tferk  or  MKtfut,  >t  m  moJetMa 
mhrj,  nod  inight  Iw  ■Iknred  m  inHm  aBin  far  priDting.  poaMgcB,  Ac.  A  plait  of 
depoat  would  thai  be  oecnird  for  booki,  oamopODdcDOe,  uid  retanii.  Taloable  tor 
faimn  rrlereiMe,  imd  an  e&aeaey  woald  probablj  be  gires  lo  tlie  whole  ajmcni, 
which  it  greilly  neoda,  aod  whitJi,  it  ■  belieied,  cso  not  bs  prodnMl,  by 
the  mere  enaetioeDt  of  lawa  and  ragnlationi,  witbont  ■  proper  uSiver  lo  colbn* 

3.  Toor  eommiUM  reoomioeiid,  that  each  Baard  oT  Viutan  be  rdgDJird  to  ap- 
point ooo  of  Ibeit  nnmber  aa  Acling  Vitiiar,  to  eumiae  traehen,  and  j'mt 
H^iool*,  Id  oumpao;  with  one  or  nxirc  nieniber*  oT  the  board,  wbcn  thtir  allcod- 
ance  can  be  obtained.  Said  Acting  Virilor  to  Tint  each  Khoo)  twiae  daring  each 
term,  ipeniling  not  It's  llun  half  a  daf  aleach  TiBit.Biid  to  make  an  lumaal  report 
of  the  ODDdilioD  <A  the  achoola  to  the  head  oT  the  dupartment.     Said  Viailor  to 


e  dollar  a  day  whilat  actnally  eiwaged  m  tbeae  aerricca,  out  of  tb* 
ireoanry  oi  the  town  in  which  the  aooiety  it  tolled. 

TluR  ia  one  other  improf  emcat  which  yen  Curomittee  dano  of  great  import- 
aooe,  hut  whioh  they  do  Dot  think  the  preaent  atate  oT  tlie  pablto  mind  woold 
joMi^r,  Til. :— tjle  tMtMbUMkmtnt  •/  ■  AsriMj  Seitol,  ar  Treelur't  Stmiaarj. 

Ti4ching  ia  an  art.  nibjrat  to  oertain  nlea  and  priD<npl«,  like  any  otber  art. 
It  ■•  true,  thai  indiridnala  may  attain  aome  desree  of  ikiU  in  teaching,  witbont 
hanogbad  regular  and  lyatooiatia  initnMtian  mtbeart;  a*  (ooie  men  do  in  the  ana 
of  the  pKOter,  the  carpenter,  or  the  amith,  wilhosl  haring  Berred  ■  n.-giilar  ^i- 
prenticahip.  It  ia  tine,  too,  that  vieij  one  g^  assu  idea  of  teu-hinj;  while  he 
ia  himai-ir  obtuinlDg  the  rodimenta  of  knowledge.  But  who  wonld  eotrost  an  im- 
portant work  in  butlding,  machinery,  or  painliBg,  or  iCDd  a  eon  to  arrrc  an  ap- 
prenticethip,  with  an  artiMn  who  had  not  been  regularly  (aughl  hia  prafrmion, 
■ulett,  indEcd,  he  were  MtisEed  that,  by  long  atndy  and  eipericoco,  be  bad  foDy 
made  np  for  the  dt-ticdency  in  hia  early  edaoatioo. 

Ilow  much  more,  Ihi^n,  ahould  we  heailate  lo  commit  the  cdaoilion  of  oar  diil- 
drcn  (0  nnikillrnl  hands — lo  tboae  who  bare  barely  anffioieot  aUailunenlB  to  enti- 
tle tliem  to  Ibe  oertificate  reqnircd  by  law,  witbont  bating  bad  the  aliehteal  in- 
Btmotioo  or  axpLrienoe  in  Ibe  art  of  tcacliiDg,  and  who  eren  acqniivd  the  radi- 
menla  of  knowledge  from  tboae  who  wera  tbemaelTea  eiacedin^y  defiacotbuth  ia 
art  tai  learning. 

By  ht  the  greater  part  our  teachera,  when  (hey  begin  to  ia>(ruel,  are  irf'  tbi* 
ohantcter.  Alany  nerer  teach  but  a  einglo  aeaaiKi.  Otbera,  who  continue  in  the 
profuaiop,  obange  dieir  aohool,  aeaaoD  aAer  araoon,  giviag  do  aatiafactioo  to  their 
cnip)ayera,and  deriTJng  none  thenaelrea  from  tbeirparauil,  A  few,  only,  bceoroa 
■wneorial  teaehera,  and  AoB  aixa  find  tbeir  way,  a*  bai  befiire  been  aaid,  into 
Boch  common  (cbools  aa  dnly  appcaoiate  tbeir  talenti,  or  are  empk>yed  in  ptiiata 
acbooli  and  aoademi^ 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opnion  that  Ir»  eeaiumjF,  aa  well  aa  the  higher 
iodncemenl,  of  the  beat  intemt  of  the  itata,  in  the  improved  edncation  *oi  ita 
children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  eitabliibment  of  a  Normal  School.  The  an- 
nual eipenae  of  a  ichool  adapted  to  thia  atate  would  probably  be  about  $4,000,  or 
5  oento  a  year  for  each  child  in  Ibe  atate.  The  public,  however,  hare  at 
preaent  but  littlo  infarmation  on  the  nibjcct.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that, 
aooDcr  or  later,  Cbeee  ioatilatioDa  will  be  deemed  an  indispenaable  part  of  every 
OummoD  aehool  ayaiaro. 

Your  Cummittee  can  not  ctoae,  witbont  eipmsing  their  deep  acnae  of  the  im- 
portanoe  of  an  improirement  in  common  aohoid  edncation  in  tbit  atate.  Hioagh 
narrow  in  territory,  and  with  a  anwtl  and  not  rapidly  incrpaaing  population,  Con- 
necticut, fiH'  a  long  coone  of  yeara,  eierciaed  an  important  inflm^noe  in  tlie  Uaioo. 
Her  nnk  and  inlluenee,  however,  mnal  rapidly  decline,  aa  other  itatee  improve  m 
knowledge  and  inoreoae  in  population,  uoleoa  by  the  anperiur  intelligence  cf 
her  people  and  Ibe  wiadom  of  her  oounsela,  aha  command  a  reapeot,  which 
mere  eilent  of  territory,  and  a  nomeroua  but  UDenlightcai.-d  population  can  Dot 
oommond. 

In  pursuaac«  of  these  reoommendstions,  the  Joiot  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  EduoatioD  reported  a  BiU,  which  wu  paved  by  «  very  larga 
majoritj  in  both  nonaei  i^^i^,,      dOOQlc 
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A»  Act  in  addition  la 
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be  tx-ofieio  Supurialendeat  of  CumoKiD  Scbuola,  and  that  it  ihall  be  hia  dnlj  in 
that  capacity,  to  exeroiu  a  general  guperiiBion  over  the  oommon  acboola  of  the 
Hate,  to  goliect  infonnatiuo  rroni  Sobool  Viaiton  in  tbe  maimer  bertinalter  10  be 
nuiolioned,  and  friHn  other  eaorcea,  and  to  prepare  and  (ubmil  an  Annnal  Report 
to  the  GtiDirul  AaHmbly,  containing  a  etatement  of  the  condition  of  tbe  Common 
Sohoola  of  the  atate,  pbuu,  and  ancgeationi  for  the  imp  rove  mi^nt  and  better  or- 
ganiislian  of  the  Common  SohooFByBlem  ;  and  all  *uch  mattcn  relating  to  hia 
office  and  to  the  intcreala  of  edocation,  aa  hs  ahall  deem  it  eipedient  to  com- 

S,  la  (II  MKB  of  forteitnre  of  pablio  mopcy  luder  tbe  thirtj-Rrrt  and  thir^* 
•eoond  leotiana  of  the  Act  lo  which  tbia  i*  an  addition,  applioatkiD  (hall  be  made 
to  the  SnperiDteadeat  of  Common  Sehcoli,  who  ahall  eiamine  the  bota  of  each 
«a»e,  and  according  to  it*  eqnitv  decide  on  the  right  of  the  applioaola  lo  reoeiT* 
Iho  nwney  »  forfiHted,  and  the  lame  (ball  be  paid  ai  if  no  forfeiture  had 
aomrmd,  on  hia  ctrtiBcate  to  the  CoctioUar  of  Pablio  Aooonnta,  in  approbatioa 
at  loiih  payment. 

3.  He  Tiaitor*  of  eaeh  aohod  aodet;,  ahati,  Immediately  after  thar  appmnt- 
menl,  meet  and  chooae  one  or  more  oT  their  number  to  be  the  acting  achool  Tiaitoia 
of  the  aociety,  for  the  year  eomitig. 

4.  It  ahall  be  tbe  dn^  of  the  aoljiig  nbool  nntor  or  Tiaitor*  of  erery  achool 
mriety,  lo  viiit  every  oommon  aehcol  in  nid  aociety,  in  company  with  oi  ~    ~ 
of  the  TiiibH*,  or  of  ^  diitriot  oomniitlee.  If  meb  alteDdanoe  «c  ~  ' 
and  anch  viaita  ahall  be  mode  tirice  at  leaat,  dniinv  each  ieaaon  f 

Mnfonnity  with  the  pmiiaiona  of  tbe  Aut  to  which  thin  ia  en  ad     .  .. . 

be  hia  or  their  doty  (nulen  othertriae  directed  by  the  nitart)  to  apmd  at  leaat 
half  a  day  in  each  acbool  Tiait.  It  ahall  atao  be  hs  doty  to  make  a  fnll  Kpon  of 
tbe  oandition  of  the  common  aoboula  of  aaid  aodety,  and  of  all  important  beta 
eonceraing  the  mine,  lo  the  SopenntoDdent  of  Common  SebooEa,  before  tbe  ei- 
[unitioD  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  lo  aniwer  in  writing  all  in- 
qniriee  that  may  be  propounded  to  bim  or  them  on  the  mbject  of  common  acboda 
ij  nid  Buperinlendent.  He  or  they  ihall  alao  prepare  an  abatract  uf  aueh  rep(Hl 
to  be  read  M  tbe  annual  meetiag  of  Mid  aociety,  or  (if  the  viailora  ahall  ■>  direct,) 
at  the  annool  meeting  of  the  town  in  which  aaid  aosiety  ia  ailoated. 


earn  of  one  dollar  each  per  day,  lo  be  paid  oat  of  the  treaaory  of  tbe  tc 
which  tba  aohool-hoDBea  of  Ibe  achoola  Tinted  by  him  or  them  are  aitnated  ;  aach 
payment  to  be  made  from  the  income  of  the  town  depoait  fond,  or  in  auch  man- 
ner aa  the  town  ahall  direct.  Frmdtd,  that  he  or  they  ahail  have  nudv  hia  or 
their  annual  report  in  the  manner  preae'ribed  in  tbe  precedii^  aectiotia ;  and 
fnoidtd  /urther,  that  hia  or  their  aoconnt  ahall  be  approred  by  Ue  Tiaiton  of  lbs 

PERIOD  n, 
raox  1B45  to  1849. 
The  Report  of  (li«  Seleot  Committee  and  the  aolioD  of  tbe  Le^t- 
lattire  in  1845,  was  followed  by  immediate  and  beneficial  resnlts. 
IHie  circulation  of  the  Report  and  of  a  Circular  of  the  SuperinteDdcnt, 
Hod.  Seth  P.  Been,  who  entered  into  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  a  riocen  deaire  to  accomplish  something  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
oommon  schools,  aireated  the  attention  of  school  oSSoent  and  of  th*,  .^  I,-, 
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public  genenOly.     At  th«  opening  of  the  Leffdatare,  in  1846,  Got. 
TQooey,  thus  iotroduca  the  subject: — 

He  ednestioa  of  jooth,  ia  ■  frm  Hate,  ia  emr  >  nibject  of  nioiiient«B  iBt«- 
rnt.  Here  «:e  \ty  the  fiiniidaliot»  of  that  improved  aociel;,  coppcBrd  to  cii^ 
■ml  of  that  free  gorenimeDt  aod  all  ita  kindred  iralltatiaii*,  which  rcit  npiia 
man's  capacil;  for  aelf-soreniinriit.  Witfaont  dliipara^ng  the  higher  ■fminarit* 
oT  Ittmiatf,  I  irtHild  opeciallj  eomrorad  to  jonr  attratkui  the  Crnnnum  Scboob, 
in  which  tbe  people  genenJlf  an  taught,  and  which  are  more  purtieaUrij  nnder 
Ibeir  irnmediate  care  and  aopennlendeDce-  If  theae  are  placed  in  the  highnt 
practicabla  ooDdilioo,  the  higher  iD*ti(Bt>i»ia  will  be  rare  to  be  pnnidud  for.  It 
Ihere  be  any  peiniDiary  ■criliee  net-eaaarj  to  introdnce  anj'  weI1-Btteat<;d  improve- 
tnent,  or  to  mve  theae  aohoob  from  lagging  bebiod  the  age,  let  it  be  made  with 
that  gencrotu,  Klf-aacrificing  devotion,  which  beoonK*  an  educated  oommimi^. 
Bat  ib  all  our  legiaiatiou  let  na  never  loae  eight  of  the  fDDdameDlal  prindplr, 
which,  with  certain  eiceptiona,  we  haTe  eier  acted  npon,  thai  ^cee  oomiiWB 
Khorii  (hould  be  under  the  superintending  care  and  control  rX  the  paioiL 
If  the  parent  hai  not  an  nnbiline  intercM  in  the  education  of  ■  beloved  child,  ia 
whioh  (be  stale  may  joatlf  confide,  I  know  tut  to  what  qnsHer  we  ahonld  loci 
forlL 

More  especially  la  it  desirable  that  some  fbiaibki  plan  sbonid  be  derised,  whitA 
would  be  BDatalued  by  public  opinion,  for  enlarging  and  improring,  as  &r  and  aa 
bat  Sa  practicable,  the  qaaliRcBCioaa  of  inatmclors,  to  Ibe  end  ^at  the  higher 
branches  may  be  npened  to  the  children  of  parent*  in  moderate  pecnniar;  circom- 
staiicea.  For  lock  oF  it,  many  of  the  brightest  mtnds,  many  of  the  most  brgrly 
endovrod  intellects,  whioh  might  otfaerwiae  bare  adorned  and  blessed  siiciety,  are 
left  ubacnred  by  the  sad  inanences  of  poverty.  Let  that  noble  princFple  of  oor 
histilnlJona,  by  which  Ibe  humbleit  dtiien  ia  placed  npon  a  footiue  of  political 
eqaalily  with  the  higbest,  be  eiteuded,  in  some  mesiare  at  leant,  to  hia  cbildiMi, 
BO  that  when  they  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  braucbea  of  lesniing,  no 
insupenble  barrier  may  be  in  their  way. 

The  School  Fund,  that  aouroe  of  jnat  pride  to  the  people  nf  this  stale,  with  ita 
capital  of  $9,070,055.01,  dividing  the  present  year  the  inmof  tn9,3S5  to  85,!T5 
children,  between  the  ages  of  fonr  and  dxteen,  ttamishn  nrong  evidence  of  a  jmt 
pnblio  Kntiment,  which  may  be  aafely  relied  on  for  any  wise  and  satotory  legHla- 
tion,  in  furthervnoa  of  the  great  Cause  of  edncalion. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  eesaion  Mr.  Beers  submitted  the  "  Fint  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  SehooU  to  the  Oenenl 
Assembly,  May  Settion,  la*0."  The  Keport  itself  ia  brief— occupy- 
iog  14  pageB,  but  with  the  accontpanfiny  documents  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  200  pagea,  and  for  the  light  these  documenta  throw  on 
the  Bctual  coodition  of  the  schools,  it  Is  ooe  of  the  most  valaable 
achoolCiocumenta  ever  published  in  the  state.  The  followiug  extracts 
include  the  Bubatance  of  the  Report. 


To  say  that  the  system  ia  not  susceptible  of  improvement,  would  be  to  cl^m  for 
it  an  eiemption  (nxa  the  nalnre  of  all  human  iDatitutions.  In  the  oonrse  oT  oor 
legiilative  history,  oar  school  laws  have  been  l>Dm  time  to  time  modified,  and  it 
would  be  strange,  if  in  the  light  of  the  eiperienoe  of  the  last  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  Uie  attention  of  many  intelligent  statesmen,  and  of  legialatares,  in 
other  ilates  and  oouatries  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  ihat  some  fiurther 
modiScation  could  not  be  mode  in  our  mode  of  supervising  and  conducting  oom- 
mon  schoola.  Thnt  there  are  defecta  in  the  practical  operation  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, in  the  eonstrnclion  uf  school -honses,  the  attendance  and  classiijcation  of 
scholan,  in  the  qtuliBcations  of  teachen,  and  their  mode  of  discipline  and  inalnic- 
tion,  hi  the  boolu  and  apparatus  fbc  illosuatioa,  in  the  parental  and  publlo  inle- 
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rat  manirsited  in  the  adniiDutriition  of  thn  ayiteni,  n  eridenl  IVom  the  Intmonj 
of  the  tchool  viutora,  nut  of  one  Kxiiely,  but  of  more  Ihui  l<ro-third>  of  all  tha 
■cfaool  Bocietlem  id  the  ■(■le.  That  there  ua  remediei  for  these  defects  )»  evident 
from  thn  fad,  that  they  haie  beeo  remedied  to  Kime  extent  in  other  atates,  and  in 
•onje  dittrlot*  and  Mioietiea  in  oar  own  atale ;  and  that  the  vailora  pracCicall; 
bmiliarwilh  the  evils  aa  t«aahenor  oommittpee,  for  maa;  yean,  and  in  toeielica 
remote  from  enoh  other,  and  wilhoaC  aay  opportonitf  for  oooBultalioD,  agree  it) 
the  recommeDdationa  wbicb  the;  aabniit. 

The  fulIowiDg  ia  a  ■nmmar;  of  the  dtfeclt  *m  preaenlcd  by  the  Sdiool  Vuitois, 
ia  the  operation  of  onr  Mhod  ayatein,  and  the  rmuditi  propoaed  bj  them,  in 
their  repotta  to  the  SaperiDteDdent;  extracts  (huu  which  are  hereto  appended. 

Pint — The  apathy  of  parenia  and  the  pabtic  generally,  ai  manifested  in  not 
TSNtiog  (he  schoc^,  and  attetiding  ■ohool  meetings,  when  aohoiri  oomTnitlees  an 
to  be  appointed,  and  qipropriatioika  Toted  for  teMbeia,  Bcbool-boaaee,  apparatua, 

Tlie  remedial  propoaed  by  them  arc — 

1.  A  regular  ayitem  of  rqwrta  ai  to  the  condition  of  the  Khoolsand  their  im~ 
proTemeat,  both  lo  ifae  school  society  and  the  state,  printed  and  circulated  widely 
among  parents  and  sohool  officers. 

2.  Lectorei  and  diaousiDDii  b;  acbool  officen  and  others,  oD  topic*  Connected 
with  Ibe  metbod  of  inslroclion  and  discipline,  aohool-hoiuea,  lx»ks,  apparatus,  and 
above  all,  the  qualificationa  of  a  good  teacher. 

3.  The  circulation  of  EducalionsI  Tracta. 

4.  The  pabtication  of  a  Common  School  Jonrasl. 

Second — The  employment  otektap,  initcad  of  nell-qnaliEed  teachers. 

To  anpply  this  want,  the  following  remedies  ore  by  tbem  propoaed. 

1.  The  establiahment,  by  the  stole,  of  one  or  more  Normal  Sohooli  lor  ths 
pnuticsl  training  of  such  yonng  men  and  yonng  women  as  show  the  requinte 
native  talent  and  taot,  lo  iha  best  methoda  ol  school  government  and  iu- 
slinction. 

3.  The  holding  of  Teachers'  Institntm  or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in 
the  ipriog  and  autunin,  where  young  and  inexperienoed  teachers  may  have  an 
opportonity  to  review  lh«r  slndica,  and  receive  practical  Instruction  from  older 
and  eiperienoed  teachers. 

3.  An  anociation  of  the  tea«hen  of  a  town  or  oounly,  for  an  evening  or  a  day, 
or  a  longer  time,  for  diacnaNODS  and  leclnrea  on  topics  relating  to  their  profcanon. 

4.  A  more  thorough  lyalem  of  examination  of  all  candidBlei  to  teach,  bj  a 
Senatorial  District,  or  County  Board  of  EiiimiDation. 

5.  A  syitem  of  visitation,  by  a  County  or  Senatorial  District  Board,  and  a 
Ciithful  report  exposing  poor  Icaobera  and  naming  with  commendation  thcae 
tenahers  who  are  Gulhfai  and  iDCcenfDl. 

6.  Higher  wages. 

Third — The  constant  change  of  leaohers  from  inmmar  to  winter  and  from 

He  remedies  proposed  by  them  are, 

1-  Higher  compeoaation  to  induce  good  leochers  b>  remain  in  the  same  i^ace. 

3.  A  classification  of  the  aohools,  so  as  to  hare  occaaion  tor  a  smaller  number 
of  male  trachers  In  the  higher  departmeol,  and  a  larger  number  of  female  teachera 
in  ^e  primary  schools,  fbr  the  year  round. 

Fearlt — The  want  of  better  sdhool-rooms  and  better  out-door  acoommodatiotM. 

The  remediea  which  they  propose  are, 

I.  An  expcaure,  in  blUlfbl  reports  and  lectures,  of  the  Injory  done  to  the 
health,  morus,  manneia,  and  intellect  of  achoUrs  and  teoobers,  by  the  present 

3.  Tlio  erecling  and  fitting  np  of  a  few  model  aohool-houser,  yards,  &o.,  in  each 
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Piflk— The  mot  of  DDifcrrnHr  oT  boc^ 

The  Nnwdia  propoMCl  hf  them  an, 

1.  The  appoinlineDt  of  a  Stats  CommiOe*  to  wmouM  ill  tlw  booki  balbN  tb* 
piblic  and  rroommesil  the  but. 

3.  The  appointment  «f  a  State  Commitlaa  to  fmeribt  tlie  bert  boi^B,  aod 
make  It  the  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poblio  moneya,  that  tfaeae  booknod 
DO  othera  (ball  be  nMd  in  the  nhooU. 

3.  The  preeeribing,  b;  the  acbool  Tiaitora,  oT  nicb  repUitJoiiB  tm  ahall  tend  to  a 
uifcRDily  in  all  the  aoboola  gf  the  asme  noie^. 

Sixth — The  itregnUr  Bttendaoce  of  ehildren  at  eebool. 

The  remedin  the;  propoae  are, 

1,  The  djatribndoti  of  the  Boneya  to  the  dlitrliM  aooording  to  the  aniDiiatgf 
attsodBDce  in  each,  ao  aa  to  make  it  the  ioteraat  of  parent*  and  dialriela  to  aaa 
that  the  obildran  are  regolar. 


Snntk — An  DDwilliiigneaa  on  the  put  of  diatcieta,  aoliool  aooietia,  and  Io«b^ 
M  raiia  monej  bj  tax  far  the  oompeDialioD  of  laaohera,  payment  of  aobool  nalata, 
and  bniUing  and  tvpalHog  of  oobod-honieL 

The  remedie*  propoaed  arc, 

1.  The  agitaliaii  of  theaabieet  by  leatnreaaiid  report*. 


Eightk — The  inabilitj  cf  email  dlatnola  to  in»iiit«m  &  good  aohod-hooae,  and 
employ  a  good  teacher  fur  a  anffioitmt  length  of  time. 
The  remedie*  they  propoae  aie, 

I.  To  tiiist  the  unall  diitiicta  by  a  larger  diatribntiTe  ahare  of  lehod  money. 
3.  To  abolidi  all  amall  dialricta,  where  it  can  be  done  without  aerioua  incoD- 

3.  The  more  extoiui*a  employment,  by  aneh  dtatriola,  of  female  iMchen,  in 
winter  ■■  well  aa  in  nunmer. 

Ninlk — The  want  of  a  more  thoroogh  tyttem  of  anperriaion,  that  them  may  be 
■  greater  tmifonni^  and  Tigur  in  carrying  oat  the  proiiaioni  of  the  Sebool  Act, 
tn  different  diatrleta ;  and  ■  eenae  of  reepooeitHity  to  die  Legialstnre,  lor  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  iarge  amonnt  reoeired  from  the  state  ii  expended. 

Tlie  reraedio*  they  propoae  nre, 

1.  Tlie  appointmeiit  of  a  CoinmlHioner,  whoae  *cde  bnsnm  it  ehall  be  to  Tint 
Bohoola,  deliver  addrenea,  oonfbr  with  ecbool  committee*,  aircnlate  iDfonnatioa, 
Itamiah  plans  of  ediool-hooaea,  and  iDbmit  a  detailed  report  of  the  condilion  of  the 
Mbool*  annnally. 

2.  The  eetabliehment  of  a  Board  of  Edneatjon,  with  a  member  far  eadi 
eoonty,  and  with  power  to  ^ipoint  a  Secretary,  who  ahatl  devote  hia  wbcde  time 
to  theae  datiea. 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  oAeer  far  each  oonnty  or  •eDatorialdiMnet,toTiMt  the 
achool*  within  hb  limiti  and  report  loth*  Legialanre  or  the  Slate  SuperintendenL 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  aingle  c^cer  for  each  town  or  aohool  aociety,  to  hare 
the  inperriiion  of  the  achooli  in  that  town  or  aociety. 

TVniA — The  eiiatenee  of  nnmerou*  private  boLdoIi  of  the  sune  grade  cf  the 
oommon  achoola;  and  of  the  patronage  of  the  former  by  the  edncated  and 
wealthy,  to  the  oeglcct  of  the  l^ter. 

He  remedies  pn^Miaed  by  the  viallora  are, 

1.  To  make  the  common  (chool  the  beet  achoo], 

3.  To  eilahlieb  a  common  aohool,  of  a  higher  order  than  ihe  diaCriot  sebool,  m 
every  town  and  in  every  large  village. 

Bhventk — He  want  of  aoitahle  appontu,  and  a 
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n»  nniedin  pn^inKd  ara, 

1.  A  Btnall  appropriitiDn  by  the  Btite  to  eicb  dvtrict  which  «iU  ntoe  m  niuh 
more,  and  eipend  butb  aama  in  the  pnrchue  uf  thrM  arb*clefl. 

3.  Lcctnrea  on  the  ulvaalage  of  Buoh  meiuu  at  ilttutntiDii. 

In  concliMioii  the  Strperintendrnt  wooid  otaerre,  that  whila  he  entertwna  no 
doubt  SB  to  the  imporunoe  oT  hariDK  ■  regular  ■yatem  of  rEtunu  made  to  the 
Legiilatare  by  ai'hual  diatricl*  and  school  Kicietiei,  iv>p«tiD|;  the  nmdltion  of  the 
eotamon  aohooli  nitbm  their  limita  Ibr  wbnr  mpport  the  itate  irakem  a  larger 
appropriaiion  than  ia  nude  by  any  other  atale ;  and  that  to  aeeare  nniiornilty  and 
efEclcDcy  in  thia  aiid  other  requimnenta  of  the  Sohool  Law,  and  keep  the  Legia- 
lature  inlurtned  of  the  pri^aa  of  improvement  in  Khaob  in  other  alatea  and 
OOUQtriea,  aanie  oSicer  or  department  tuDst  be  charged  with  theae  apeoilio  dntiea  i 
he  ia  do  Ina  certain  that  the  Rnanciai  dutie*  of  the  CornmiHiDfler  of  the  3chod 
Fund,  are  loo  naineroD*,  and  too  diverse  to  be  blended  with  those  of  the  oommon 
schools.  The  ■uperTiaionortheooQiniDD.«ahoo]a.ahonld,therefi>re,in  biaupimon, 
be  tnnrfarred  to  aome  other  departmeol  or  ofGoer. 

Appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  was  a  Friza  Enaftf, 
on  the  "JVeMMtty  and  Meatti  of  Improving  the  Common  Schools  of 
Contuttievl^  the  history  of  which  ia  thua  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent ; — 

Sinea  making  the  fin^innff  Tleport,  the  attention  of  (he  Soperintendent  has 
been  eslla]  (o  a  mannaoript  Gaay  "  On  the  NeoeMty  and  Meona  of  improving 
the  Common  Schoola  of  Conneeticnt,"  to  which  has  been  adjadged  the  premium 
oflu^  In  the  foUowing  notice : — 

PniifiuM  OF  tlOO. — A  pfemiom  of  One  Haitdred  DcUari,  which  the  nnder- 
ained  have  been  satborixed  to  offer,  will  be  pud  for  the  bat  Practical  Gauy, 
adapted  to  general  circulation,  presenting  the  most  aimple  and  effii^atit  plnn  ior 
improving  the  Public  Schoah  of  Connecticnt,  and  Air  adding  (o  the  Public 
Schoola  in  Cititi,  a  department  for  inatruotion  in  the  higher  bnuiabea  of 
edncstion. 

Competent  judges  will  be  selected  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  !&nys 
which  shall  be  ttanamittod  to  the  nndersigned  on  or  before  the  S6th  of  April 

The  names  of  the  anthors  to  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes,  of  which  (hat  one 
only  will  be  opened  whioh  aooompanica  the  Prixe  IDcaay. 

Thomu  Dat, 

Thou  AS  H.  G«LUODn, 

WiUJAM  D.  Elt. 

HABTFoaD,  MttTcA  S,  1846. 

Twenty^floven  Eawys  were  sent  in.  These  were  placed  in  iho  hands  of  Ber, 
George  Burgees,  Chairman  of  (he  School  Viutara  of  (be  First  School  Society  of 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Nathan  L.  Gallup,  Priaoipal  of  the  Centre  Diatriat  Sehool, 
Ilurtford,  who  adjudged  (he  prize  (o  (he  snthor  of  this  Esssy.  'Withont  having 
had  time  to  eiamine  the  Essay  with  particular  attention,  and  without  assuming 
any  reaponnbility,  either  Ibr  the  matter  or  eipreniiin  of  the  views  which  it  con- 
tains, but  as  it  n.-lB(es  "  to  the  interest  of  edueation  "  in  the  stata,  and  from  respect 
to  the  benevolence  which  prompted  the  offer,  and  the  proctieal  judgment  uf  the 
gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  judges,  the  Superintendent  has  eonolnded  to 
append  the  Essay  to  this  Beport,  and  commend  it  to  the  cooaiderOtioD  of  the 
Legislature. 

To  this,  te  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  staled,  that  the  premium 
was  offered  and  paid  (as  welt  as  the  bill  for  the  printing  of  one  thou- 
sand copies  in  a  pamphlet  form)  by  James  M.  Bunco,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  and  the  Essay  wiia  written  by  Prof.  Noab  Porter,  of  Yale  Col- 
1^^  at  the  time  residing  in  Bpringfield)  Maas.    The  Essay  wu 
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printed  and  widely  circulated,  with  the  Report  of  the  SuperinteodeDt 
aod  in  a  Bcparate  psmpfalet,  among  school  officers,  clergymeD  of 
every  denomination,  and  the  friends  ^t  educational  improvement 
generally,  in  the  state.  It  was  eagerly  read,  and  its  bold,  eloqneat, 
and  yet  practical  exposure  of  existing  defects,  and  de«rable  reme^ 
in  oar  system,  arrested  public  attention,  and  called  forth  Tigorou 
efforta  in  the  right  direction.  We  pve  below  the  Prise  Essay  » 
originally  published. 


.;,  Google 


VII.    SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SIXTY  AMD  asvum  nisa  ago. 

BBond  IrtM*. 


LBTTER  rBOH  8ALEK  lOITN,   LL.D. 

1.I7K0SA,  s.  T.  Seplem^,  1363. 
1£t  Dbab  Sib, — In  compliance  witb  yoor  request,  I  trangmic  this  brief  arti- 
cle comprising  euch  reminiBcencee  oT  aclioola,  scbool-hauseB,  achool-booltB,  and 
■chool-teacheiB  aa  they  were  aome  aeventy  reals  ago. 

It  must,  howsTer,  be  remembered,  tbat  I  am  not  describing  wbat  did  or  did 
Dot  eiiat  in  large  cities  or  lai;ge  Tillages,  but  in  rural  districts,  and  mors  espe- 
cially that  in  which  I  lived.  Nor  ooold  it  be  expected  that  I  should  kttow  any 
tbing  of  other  districts  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  my  eartldit  school-daya.  It 
la  nerertbelew  Uighly  probable,  that  edacational  deflciondes  were  much  the  aaa» 
in  most,  if  not  all  countcy  districts,  as  the  aoma  destitution  of  needful  &cQitiea 
as  to  acbool  privilegea,  was  rather  general  than  local  A  large  portion  of  tbs 
mole  population,  able  to  bear  arms,  hod  lot  seven  years  been  deprived  of  edaot- 
tional  privilegea,  and  those  M  borne  were  cooDpeUed  to  labor  asaiduoualy  fbr  tbeir 
own  support,  aitd  that  of  our  annies  in  the  service  of  tbeir  country.  Under 
these  circumstancce^  few  individaaJs  coold  be  expected  to  qualify  themaelves  fbr 
teachers ;  heace  tbe  choice  of  the  people  was  a  matter  of  noceeaity  between 
teachers  poorly  qoalifled,  or  none  at  alL 

I  make  these  prefatoiy  remarks  as  a  reasonable  apology,  both  in  behalf  of  the 
teachers  themselves^  and  of  that  generation  which  grew  up  under  such  educa- 
tional privations  as  tbe  stato  of  the  country  rendered  unavoidable. 
X]/  Firit  TetuAer,  Schod-iooki  and  School-lwnue. 
Uy  early  school  days  commenced  just  alter  the  close  of  tbe  American  revoin- 
tioD,  and  my  recollections  as  to  idiool  natters,  thoufth  some  seventy  five  yean 
gone  by,  are  quite  distinct  One  very  subslantial  reason  Sir  this,  is  found 
in  the  bet,  that  pbyacal  appliancee  were  fiequently  employed  by  teachers  in 
those  days,  to  drive  ideas  into  the  beads  of  httle  urchins,  uid  impreesiona  Uids 
mode  are  not  essiiy  fbi^tten. 

I  was  bom  in  Bclcliertown,  Uass.,  Uardi  6th,  1119,  aadwas  probably  sentl« 
sc^iool  when  six  or  seven  years  old.  Ify  teacher  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
living  in  the  district  Tbe  Orst  Bcbool-luMwe,  if  such  it  oould  be  called,  was  a 
room  twelve  or  fburteen  feet  square^  in  an  old  dilapidated  dwelling  bonae.  The 
qeats  wwe  slabs  from  a  saw-mill,  and  with  legs  making  them  so  high  thatnnall 
Bcholan  needed  a  short  rope  to  anchor  Uieir  feet  to  the  floor.  But  there  wa 
must  ait,  however  painful  the  position.  The  toacbor  was  a  large  slab-sided  man, 
'who  always  sat  in  an  old  bshioued  arm  chur,  about  the  center  of  the  room. 
Bf  bis  side  was  a  small  round  tabl^  and  a  long  birch  rod.    (1  can  fvatsj  I  oaa 
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■M  enctlj  bow  be  looked.)  To  mvoid  &9  tnnble  of  stoopiiig  down,  h»  kept 
the  butt-eud  of  bia  rod  retting  0Dlii«eh(ir,  mi  we  bad  icimble  evideocecrfbn- 
times  repeated,  tlist  iti  length  wni  mfiicicDt  to  reach  most  of  ui  withost  requil> 
ing  tbe  teacher  to  rise,  wbich  he  leldom  did  when  once  Kated,  till  tlie  cluae  aC 

With  these  smroundingi  and  diaoomforta,  I  waa  taught  ttie  alphabet  m  Ibe 
Hetr  England  Primer,  ^wa  A  ia  aard  and  ampertand.  All  the  letteia  in  ctarm 
uuit  be  laid  up  and  down  Just  ao  manj  timet  each  day. 

The  next  book  in  tlila  Bchoot  wu  Dilwortb'a  ^dkig-Back,  in  whidi,  titm  aid 
tUM  were  lino  ajllablu.  lu  thia  book  we  were  drilled  for  a  verj  long  tuna. 
rnnnDilworth  wewenttotbe  Aaifer,(lhflbookorpaahiis,)*ocalled.  Korhad 
we  anj  intennediate  book  of  eaq'  leaaona.  The  PeaOer  waa  in  our  acbool  tlie 
0DI7  Teadiog  book  then  used,  with  the  ezoeptloQ  of  toote  bw  IssaoiH  in  tlie 
Primer  and  Dilworth.  The  acbool  coosUted  mainly  of  small  acholan^  aooie  of 
them,  perliaps,  aent  lo  school  to  get  them  oat  of  ttie  way.  The  teacher  owned 
a  imall  arithmetic,  name  uot  recoDeded.  From  this  he  gSTe  ODt  queation^  if 
porchance  any  lad  was  old  enough  to  encounter  the  grouad  tulea.  SlatM  and 
pecdls  were  unknown.  Paper  waa  Imported,  acarce  and  costly,  and  thoae  who 
could  not  procure  it,  cyphered  on  birA  bark,  and  that  waa  the  article  on  whidi 
I,  In  due  time  first  made  flguna.  I  odea  heard  old  people  say  my  first  teacher 
was  grtal  infigmet;  thst  he  could  cypher  as  bt  as  (he  role  of  three,  and  cocn- 
pate  interest,  and  they  bad  no  doubt  he  could  actually  tell  how  many  baricy 
corns  it  would  take  t«  reach  round  the  earth  1 1 

Such  in  the  main  comprise  my  earliest  recollections  of  my  first  teadier  and 
My  earliest  school  days  lu  1786 — 1.  What  oilier  tcachen  wore,  and  what  »i.- 
Tautages,  more  or  lees  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  enjoyed  at  this  time,  I  bad 
no  knowl^. 

JVopress  tn  liaOun,  Booka,  (Ec 

The  next  school'houae  where  I  attonded  wss  an  old  boildiiig  near  a  mO-popd 

and  lan-miU,  with  no  dwelling  near  by.    The  (eacber  was  an  Englislunau,  and 

aaid  to  be  well  educated,  but  half  crazy.    Folks  said  ha  yct»  love-cradwd,  and 

I  wondered  what  that  meant. 

His  mode  of  government  waa  unique.  When  the  st^iolaTS  became  noi^,  be 
would  stamp  his  foot  opou  the  floor  with  tremendous  power,  and  commence 
ponndiiig  his  own  bead  with  his  fist,  exclaiming  "Children,  if  you  do  not  be- 
have  better,  I  will  go  right  olT  and  leare  you."  Tbia  hi  the  time  being  would 
ftigbten  the  chUdren  Into  silence. 

School-books  were  somewhat  imprOTed.  Dr.  'Wefaater's  JEbnunfory  3p^br, 
was  about  this  time  introdnoed.  It  wss  publisbed  in  1183,  and  I  believe  the 
first  school-book  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Perry's  Sp^er,  was 
otTsred,  but  1  think  not  much  used.  Webster's  readers  were  now  naed  where- 
arer  bis  speller  wss  found. 

About  this  time  a  new  scbool-hoiua  wm  baiK  in  Ibe  district,  in  a  plessant 
place,  and  with  comfortable  fixtures.  A  new  teadier  also  waa  engaged,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  recording  bis  name,  for  I  waa  thm  at  an  age  to  appreciate  in- 
■trncion.  Samuel  Greene^  (hther  of  S.  3.  Oreene^  now  a  ProfesBor  in  Brown's 
UniTorsity  in  Providence,  R.  I.)  porohssed  a  &rm  in  tbe  aams  district  in  whMi 
My  bther  lived.  He  was  in  all  respects  weU  qualified,  eminently  snccescAil  at 
A  teadnr,  and  nniverMUy  beloved  by  hispi^la.    Hic'naaM  to  thiad^,iRwilh 
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BM^  Id  aweet  remembrance.  Such  wrb  bla  popularity  thnt  be  wbb  euod  called  to 
■nother  diatrict  two^nd-a-half  miles  diatanC,  and  thence  again  to  tlio  middle  of  tite 
town,  distant  from  my  bome  three  miles.  Notwithstanding  these  rcmoToa,  b; 
mnwDt  of  my  bther,  I  fbllowed  bim  throngb  rain  or  aiiow,  day  by  day,  where- 
met  be  taaght.  I  thinli  tbia  moat  have  beeo  in,  ITSa — 3.  CocddGnble  im- 
proTsmetit  had  been  made  aa  to  the  qunliflcationB  of  teacbcra,  and  the  increased 
number  of  acbool-boolu.  At  different  times  and  places  where  Mr.  Oreeae 
taught,  Alexander's  BagHth  Orammar  and  an  abridgement  orpOce'a  AriA- 
metk  were  brought  into  usft  mie  Ooluitiiian  Onzfor  waa  added  to  tlie  reader^ 
which  made  up  something  oT  a  varied  in  reading  matter. 

Dnder  Jlr,  Oreene'a  admlnialntion,  decimal  and  Tnlgar  bicljons,  and  manj 
Ughw  branches  of  arithmetio  were  thoroughly  stodied.  Grammar  and  Geog- 
Tq)hy  w«re  made  regolM  studies  tbr  the  more  advanced  Bcbolara.  Ageographj 
about  the  site  of  a  speller,  written  by  queationa  and  answers,  and  without  m^i^ 
was  poblisbed  by  NeUtaniel  Dwight  of  Hartlbrd,  and  another  small  work  bj 
Jediah  Uorae,  haTing  fbnr  maps,  eadi  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  Uuny'B 
SngU^  QTommar  md  Beaiers  also  came  into  general  nee  in  cor  echools. 

Stud),  as  hr  as  I  can  recollect  were  the  more  common  echool-booka  within 
the  region  of  my  acquaintance  up  to  1800,  the  time  I  left  my  native  atate. 

The  time  during  vbicb  schools  were  taught  in  the  rural  dieCricts,  (and  ench 
were  most  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,)  waa  ftota  eight  to  twelve 
weeks,  and  that  hi  the  winter  season.  In  the  summer  there  were  few  iT  any 
BtdiDols,  H  all  who  could  hoe  a  hill  of  com,  or  do  any  house-work  were  required 
to  \»!oar.  At  this  eariy  period,  the  attainments  of  Uhmo  who  had  no  Airther 
iHtruction  than  was  received  in  district  sdiools,  were  limited  to  very  few 
branchea.  'Hie  reasons  for  which  are  qi^te  obvioos,  vIk.,  the  inabilHy  of  the 
teaober  on  the  one  par^  and  the  limited  time  of^attendance  allowed  bj  the  pa> 
lent  on  the  other.  Spelling,  reading-,  writing,  and  arithmetic  aa  far  aa  the  rule 
of  three,  with  simple  interest,  were  the  main  branches.  It  was,  however, 
thought  by  many  parents  unnecessary  to  have  their  daughters  taught  m  arith- 
melit^  aa  in  their  view  it  wonld  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them, 

Fractions  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  study  of  grammar  and  get^raphy 
was  much  nei^eoted,  aa  meet  parents  thought  it  to  be  a  mere  waata  of  Ume. 
Most  of  the  men  and  WMoeo  of  adult  age,  who  came  np  during  the  Revolution, 
and  Iftd  now  become  heads  of  famDlea,  had  eiyoyed  few  advant^^es  for  Intd' 
lecCual  improvemeii^  and  did  not  aeem  to  appredate  the  benefits  their  children 
nJ^t  derive  \ij  atndying  those  branches  of  whidi  they  tbemselves  had  little 
or  DO  IcDovriedge. 

Thus  bri^y  I  have  noted  my  own  personal  reminiscences,  observa&na,  and 
experience^  in  tbe  immediate  locality  of  my  birth  place,  and  fVom  my  eailteat 
reooUectioDS.  And  when  I  look  on  educational  matters  at  tbe  two  eztremeaof 
my  life,  and  oontnst  those  extremes,  aa  then  and  now,  I  am  somewhat  snmxed 
that  so  great  a  change  should  have  oconrred  during  my  own  life  time.  Never- 
theUea  periectioD  in  all  educational  iadliliea  has 'not  aa  yet  been  reached. 
"What  has  Iwen  aooompliabad  in  tbe  past,  is  most  surely  prophetic  of  the  futuie. 
ZXenceGath  then,  let  tbe  watchword  be  onward  and  upward.  * 

H.  Towit, 

To  Hon.  Hnrai  Babbasd. 


,  L  .OO'c^lc 
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LEiTiH  rsoN  jonun  gcnicT. 

BoeniH,  Dtctmbrr  Itl,  ISSO. 

DCAS  Sis, — Ton  uk  bricflj  the  position  or  Pbillipa  Academy  la  to  stodic^ 
lezt-books, methods, and diBcipliue.  ThsticademywufbUDdediDtbe jvar  17I& 
t  was  Beot  to  tbat  academ;  vitliln  a  moDth  after  its  opaniiiK  in  Mrj,  ITT^ 
bdog  the  KTenth  admifBioa  on  its  nilalogus.  I  bad  Jiut  tliea  entered  vpca 
my  aeTeDth  j-ear,  and  was  Ihntat  at  once  into  my  lAtin  at  a  period  of  liie  wb« 
noon,  pronoun,  and  participle,  were  terxnt  or  mfBterious  meaning,  whidi  all  tba 
ezplanatjona  of  my  grammani  and  my  marten  for  a  long  lime  vainly  attempted 
to  make  me  oomprebend.  But  the  lam  of  tlie  echool  wera  imperioua.  Hwj 
liad  no  regard  for  my  age,  and  I  was  for  yean  aulgected  to  the  atiHUeB  and  db- 
cipline  of  the  feminary,  wliich,  though  I  could  repeat  the  fiwio^,  throngfavant 
of  comprehenuon  of  their  meaning,  I  could  not  poaaibly  undentand.  I  wai 
aoQt  to  tlie  academy  ttro  years  at  least  bclbre  I  ought  to  have  been.  But  Wil- 
Uam  FhiJlipa  was  my  grandfather;  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  founders  of 
the  academy  should  slioiv  coDfldence  in  Iti  Bdvantogei;  I  vu,  llierefbre,  tent 
at  ODce^  Dpon  Ita  first  opening,  and  I  hare  always  regarded  the  serere  disdidine 
to  which  I  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  Inadequacy  of  my  yean  to  my 
■tudlei^  as  a  humble  conlribaUon  toward  the  anccess  of  tha  academy. 

The  course  of  atudies  and  text-booka  I  do  not  brieve  I  can  Ayhd  memory 
eJEa(^y  recapitulate ;  I  can  not,  however,  be  Gir  out  of  Ibe  way  in  stating  that 
"Chee*or'sAcc>deDce"wBSOur  first  book;  UiesecoDd,  "Corderiua;"  thelliird, 
"Nepoa;"  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  came  "TirglL"  There  may  have  been  tonw 
intermediate  author  which  has  escaped  my  memory,  bat  beaidea  Tirgil  1  hare 
00  recollection  of  any  higher  author. 

Our  grammar  was  "Ward's,"  in  which  all  the  rales  and  explanations  are  in 
Latin,  and  we  woi«  drilled  sedulously  in  writing  t^is  language  br  enough  to  get 
into  tlie  uoiverKty.^  Our  stndles  In  Greek  were  very  slight  and  supoflciaL 
Gloucester's  Greek  Grammar  was  our  guido  in  that  language,  and  a  thixeiigb 
ability  (o  construe  the  bur  Qospela  were  all  required  of  us  to  enter  the  college. 

Tliese  are  the  best  answera  1  can  give  to  your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
"studies  and  text-books,"  but  I  am  notconfldent  tliat  my  memory  serves  me 
with  exactnesB.  Our  preparation  was  limited  enough,  but  sufficient  for  the 
poverty  and  distracted  state  of  the  period.  * 

Of  "methods  and  discipline,"  for  which  you  inquire^  1  can  only  say  that  the 
former  was  strict  and  exact,  and  the  Utter  severe.  Pearaon  was  a  convert  to 
thorough  discipline;  monitora  kept  an  oocount  of  all  of  a  student's  lailune, 
idleness,  inattention,  wliisperlng,  and  like  deviations  ftom  order,  and  at  the  end 
of  tlio  week  suhsiantiflt  rewards  were  bestowed  for  sudt  aelf-indulgences,  dis- 
tributed upon  tbe  heSd  and  baud  with  no  lack  of  strength  or  fldeli^. 

In  that  day  aritbmetic  was  bpgun  at  ttie  university.  The  degree  of  prepaia- 
lioQ  for  college,  and  tlie  amount  of  tlio  studies  within  it,  are  not  wortby  of  rr. 
niembraneo  wlien.  compared  tvlLli  tlie  means  of  acquirement  now  preoented  to 
the  aspiring  rtudent. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JoeuB  QinKCT. 

To  IIox.  Henb»  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
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LKTTEB  FRUkf   ITILLUX  DAKUXOTOS,    )■,[>.,   LI.D, 

WEST   CHKfTBB.   PEBH.    Dec    list    18G0. 

Mr  Dear  Sib, — At  your  request,  I  propose  to  attempt  a  bric-f  and  basty 
sketch  of  my  ocquaiutaDce  with,  and  rerainiBconcea  of  llie  CouTUry  Schoolt,  and 
their  Qpndition,  nouio  sixty-flve  or  Bevcnty  joarg  sinc^  in  the  south-easteni  cor- 
ner or  the  state  of  Pennsykania;  more  particularly  the  school  at  Birmingham, 
Ctieater  county,  where  the  limited  itisiruction  of  m;  joulbful  duy a  waa  ctaiclly 
acquired. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  school  to  which  I  was  sen^  go  back  to  that 
trying  period  of  loose  government,  ruatifitj-,  and  scnrcity  experienced  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federol  Con- 
rtitutioa  1  und  if  it  were  pven  me  to  wield  the  pen  of  Tom  Brvum  of  Rugby,  1 
might  peradventure  furnish  some  graphic  details  of  our  rural  seminaries  of 
learning  in  tlioso  dnja  of  general  dL'Stilution.  But.  under  preeentci^eamatancc(^ 
I  can  only  offer  the  imperfect  narralive  of  ineideuLq  and  observations,  id  re- 
tained in  on  almost  octogenarian  memory. 

SclioiA-hoiaa  and  Hackers. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  first  sent  to  school — say  in  1187-3 — Bchool-hooBca 
were  rure ;  and  there  was  little  or  no  organization  for  tlieir  maintenance.  The 
country  round,  having  been  recently  ravaged  by  a  hostile  army,  was  scantily 
supplied  with  teachers,  who  occasionnlly  obtained  schools  by  going  among  the 
principal  femilies  of  the  vicinage,  and  procuring  subscribers  for  t,  quarter's  tui- 
tion of  the  children  on  hand.  Those  who  were  too  young  to  be  serviceable  on 
the  brm  were  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  the  summer  season;  but  the  larger  ones 
Itajxrha  lojtior)  couid  only  be  spared  for  tliat  purpose  during  winter.  The  ex- 
tent of  rural  inatruction  was  then  considered  to  be  properly  limited  to  what  a 
worthy  London  aldcrroan  de»giiated  as  the  ('tree  B'i,  viz.,  "Heading,  Siting, 
Rithmetic"  To  dpber  beyond  the  Ruli  of  Three  was  deemed  a  notable  achieve- 
ment and  mere  surplupage  among  tbe  average  of  country  scholars,  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  at  that  day,  was  disdainfully  refpiided  as  among  the  humblest 
and  most  nnprofitabia  of  callings;  and  the  leacAcr*— often  low-bred,  intempc- 
mte  adyenlurers  Irom  the  old  world — were  generally  about  on  a  par  with  the 
prevalent  estimate  of  the  proleesion,  'Whenever. a  thriftlen  vagabond  was 
Ibund  to  be  good  for  nothing  else,  he  would  resort  to  tchool-ketpiiig,  and  teaching 
young  American  ideas  how  to  shoott  It  was  my  good  fortune,  however,  to 
have  a  leaclier  wlio  was  b  distinguished  exception  to  the  sorry  rule  refirred  to. 
John  Fobsytue  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  laLc,  bom  in  11S4,  received  a  good 
Eugiisli  education  at  home,  and  while yeCa  young  man,  migrated  to  the  county  of 
ChrsirT,  in  the  land  of  Fenn.,  where  ha  t>ecame  an  excellent  schoolmaster.  When 
bo  arrived  in  our  quakcrly  settlement,  he  was  a  gay  young  Presbyterian,  dreesed 
in  the  &sl>ionable  apparel  of  the  world's  people ;  and  beiog  withal  musical  in 
his  taste,  was  an  expert  performer  on  the  violin.  He  soon,  however,  adopted 
Ibe  views  and  principles  of  llie  ''Friends,"  among  whom  he  remained,  married 
one  of  the  society,  and  was  ever  recoguized  as  en  exeinpUi7  and  valuable 
member. 

As  the  bend  and  spirit-masler  of  the  school,  at  Birmingham  meeting-honse, 
eslaUished  under  llie  autpiccs  of  the  Quaker  society,  he  taught  Rir  a  miuibcroT 
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jetn,  and  alw^yt  *p]died  hmnelT  am  amon  to  bis  •idnooa  datiw.  Be  accom- 
pltabed  mors  Id  Bxdting  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  deTeloping  f  ooiig  intellect^ 
than  B07  taadtOT  wbo  bad  tbeTetofon  labored  in  that  hopeful  viaejud.  B» 
dftetuallj  routed  the  UDgeriiig  old  upemitiona,  prejudices,  and  benigtited  no- 
tiona  of  preMding  generalioDS,  and  «i«r  took  delight  in  iatrodiiciiig  joathful 
genina  to  the  biit^t  fields  of  literature  aud  sdence.  The  young  men  of  hiadaj-, 
wbo  have  since  figured  in  the  world,  were  deeplj  indebted  to  John  FoAftbe 
for  the  aid  which  he  afforded  tbem  iu  their  aludies,  as  well  (or  the  sound  doo- 
trineti  which  he  iocolretedi  and  aomo  few  of  them  ;et  surriTe  to  make  the 
|Tat«fill  ackikowledgment 

When  Ute  noble  Quaker  institution  at  Fut-fuvn  wu  erected,  near  the  doae 
of  the  laat  cenlnrj,  tbe  skill  and  experience  of  John  Fonjiha  were  pat  in  i«- 
qulwtion.  ualil  it  was  tairlj  inaugurated;  aller  which  he  retired  to  his  GomIi>rt- 
abla  fiirni,  in  East  Bradfbrd,  where  he  passed  a  venerable  old  age,  until  hisS7ih 
fi-ar,  saperintending  agricultural  amplojments,  snd  in  maoifestiDg  a  lively  inter- 
est in  tlis  pro^iTen  of  eduratioa  among  our  peoi^c.  No  instructor  has  laboicd 
in  tills  coramunity  mora  bithrultj,  nor  with  better  efltcL  None  has  left  a  mem- 
ory more  wortlij  to  be  kindly  dierighsd. 

The  old  trAoi^hoiae  at  Birmingham  was  a  One  story  stone  building,  elected 
by  men  wbo  did  not  nnderetand  tlie  sulqect ;  and  was  hadly  lighted  and  teD- 
tilated.  The  diadpiine  of  that  diiy  (adopted  ftom  the  mother  cuunti?)  was  prMj 
severe.  Tite  real  birdi  of  ttie  botanists  Dot  being  indigenous  in  the  imoKdiala 
vicinity  of  the  school,  an  eCOcient  substitute  was  bund  in  young  apple  tree 
■pfouto,  as  uuruly  boys  were  abundantly  able  to  testify. 


The  lelieoi-boola  of  my  earliest  recollection  were  a  cheap  Englifh  spelling 
book,  the  Bible  for  tbe  reading  clasaes,  and  when  we  got  to  ciphering,  tbe 
" S^toolmatter^  AsiutaM."  Tlie  " ^>dUns  Book"  and  "-Jniitaitt"  weTO  by 
Thomaa  Klworth,  an  English  achoolmaster  at  Wapping,  Tbe  "Anislaut" 
was  a  useful  work,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  "  counterfrit  present- 
meat "  of  the  worthy  author  faced  the  title-page,  atid  was  familiarly  known  to 
every  scfaool-bo;  of  my  time.  The  SpeHing  Book  oontalned  a  little  elemcDtary 
grammar,  in  which  tbe  English  substanliTes  were  Ihrougfa  all  the  cases 
(genitive,  dative,  etc)  d  the  Latin.  Bat  fframmar  was  th«i  an  unknown  study 
among  us.  Silworth's  "  i^pcUitig  Book,"  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  « 
greatly  improved  one,  compiled  by  John  Pierce,  a  re<ipectable  teacher  ot  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania.  This  comprised  a  tolerable  English  grammar,  Kir 
that  perind,  and  J0I10  Foraytbe  introduced  the  study  into  bis  school  with  much 
zeal  and  Psmeatness.  Intelligent  employetsweremode  to  comprehend  its  advan- 
tage', and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  hopeful  advance  in  that  dlmr 
tlon;  but  dull  boys  and  illiterate  parents  couid  not  appreciate  Ute  ben^L 
Great  boobies  oftcu  go)  permisalon,  at  home  to  ewde  the  study,  but  they  could 
not  gL't  around  John  Foraythe  in  that  way.  They  would  come  intoschod  vrith 
tills  promised  indulgence,  and  loudly  aonounoe,  "  Daddy  says  I  need'nt 
Inmjframrnar;  it's  no  use;"  when  the  energetic  response  lit)m  the  desk  was, "  I 
don't  care  what  dnddy  says.  He  knows  notlilng  about  it;  snd  I  say  thouahatt 
leiirn  iti "  and  so  sumo  generol  notion  of  the  subject  was  imprvesed  upon  tbe 
minds  even  of  the  stupid ;  while  many  of  the  brighter  yontha  became  ozcdteot 
grammarians.  , 
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In  this  Aroufiy  wmiiui;  we  were  ^  reqaired  to  oae  the  ploui*  Umffuoft  in 
"  MttTemtioo,  being  uBured  Uutt  it  wm  wrong,  both  moral!;  andgrommaliaaUj, 
to  m;  yow  to  one  pereon.  Oar  toacber  oontrived  &  method  or  his  own  for 
mendiag  our  cacology,  erea  at  our  Daandkf  aporta.  He  prepared  a  Email  jMOce 
of  board  or  ebioglc^  which  hs  termed  a  padtUe;  and  wbonever  a.  boj  was  heard 
uueriBg  bad  gramtnar,  he  bad  to  take  the  paddle,  step  asidc^  aud  reltain  Adcq 
pisy,  until  he  detected  some  other  unluckj  urchin  tresspasnng  upon  Brntaxj 
when  ha  was  anthorized  to  tranafbr  tite  badge  ot  interdiction  to  the  test  offender, 
end  lesnioe  hia  aiaiuoinenta.  It  was  rasllj'  carious  to  obeerre  how  critical 
we  soon  became,  and  bow  mnch  improTecaent  was  effected  b;  this  whimsical 
end  simple  derioe. 

Kerce's  "  ^itlUng  Book"  kepi  its  poaition  in  onr  Echool  Ibr  several  ;ean,  but 
was  at  length  superceded,  in  the  grammatical  department,  by  a  useAil  httle  toI- 
nme,  i»n;pBred  by  Mm  Oomly,  of  Bucks  count;,  PeniiEylTBiLiB.  Lindiq/  Jfiumy 
and  otiiers  prepared  elaborate  granunars,  which  yme  succeeeivelf  iutroduced, 
as  our  schools  iiuproved  or  created  a  demand;  and  so  r«p!dlj  have  the  book- 
making  competitors  in  that  department  multiplied  that  tbeirname  is  now  l^lon, 
and  the  respoctive  value  of  their  works  is  known  onlj  to  experts  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

Excelleot  works  in  Jteadiitg  and  Etocutian  are  now  so  abaodant  and  well 
known  in  all  our  respectable  seminaries,  that  thej  need  not  to  be  here  ennmer- 
ated.  One  of  the  best  and  most  populsr  of  those  works,  some  half  century  or 
more  since,  was  a  Tolame  entitled  "  The  Art  tf  ^itai^s,"  compiled,  1  think,  by 
a  Mr.  Rice^  in  Kngland. 

Bnt,  as  we  liave  now  reached  the  age  of  Academies,  normal  institutes,  and 
schools  for  the  people,  I  presume  you  will  gladly  (br^o  a  flirther  extensioD  uf 
tliis  prosy  narrative,  ho  little  calculnted  to  interest  s  veteran  in  the  great  cause 
of  cducution.  I  hare  ever  been  a  sincere  friend  and  advocate  of  the  tilesuug; 
but,  unlbrtanstcly,  mj  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  mainly  hmited  to  a  hum- 
bling consciousness  of  my  deficiencies  in  the  ennobling  attainment. 

Tery  respectfully, 
Wk.  DiRUNaroM. 
To  Hos.  Hkiiby  Barnabd,  LL.D. 

BCBooLB  nr  pbu-uhlpbu. 
The  followiog  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  Fhil&delphia,  is  tateu  from  Watson's  "Ann(d»  of  Phila- 
delphin  and  Pentiiglvama," 

"  My  ficelioos  frieod,  Lang  Syne,  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of  the '  school- 
masters' in  tliose  days,  when  'preceptors,'  and  'principals,'  and  'proleseors' 
^vere  yet  unnamed.  What  is  now  known  as  'Friends'  Academy,'  in  Fourth 
Btreet,  was  attliat  time  occupied  by  (bur  different  masters.  The  best  room  down- 
stairs by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the  one  above  him,  hy  William  Waring 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mnthemntics;  the  cast  room,  up-stairs,  by  Jeremiah 
Paul,  and  the  one  below,  'last  not  least'  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  ho  was.  The  State  Hoose  clock,  beingstthetime  visible  from  the  school 
pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  Hill  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  snd  plog  top^ 
hastily  collect  the  'atakee,'  and  bundle  in,  pell-mell,  to  tho  school-room,  where, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  'master  of  scholars,'  John  Todd,  they  were  bnsilj 
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fliDploTed,  ever;  one  in  Sodinp  his  [Jm^  ander  Hie  oootrol  for  tha  time,  orkdnrt 
Iriahman,  luher,  named  Jimmj  H'Oie.  On  the  entrance  oT  the  router,  all 
ibnfSiDg  of  llie  feel,  'Bcroaging,'  hitljog  of  ribowa,  and  whiBpering  di^Kitc^ 
were  hastilj  adjuatol,  leaving  a  alenoe  whfdl  mlgbt  be  felt,  '  not  a  mouse  stir- 
ring.'  Ho,  Todd,  dmwd after tiM ptaineM maaner oT Frieoda,  bnloriberidNat 
material,  with  loo[>ed  cooked  bat,  waa  at  all  timet  remarkably 'dean  and  nine  in 
hHporean,B  man  of  about  BXtj  jtan,  iqaare  buUt,  and  well  auataiuedbybooa 
and  tDQgcle. 

AAer  an  hour,  cnajbe,  i^  qiiiet  Otaa,  ererTthing  gaiaR  amoolhlj  on — oo 
Bound,  rrom  the  miBter'g  voice,  while  hearing  the  one  itanding  near  him,  adeed 
calm,  when  suddenly  a  brisk  alap  on  the  ear  or  lace,  for  sametliiug  or  Tor  notliing, 
gave  'drendliil  nnte'  tliat  an  ermption  of  the  lava  waa  now  about  to  take  place 
Next  [bin^  to  be  seen  wea  'strap  In  fbll  play  over  the  head  and  ahoulden  of 
Pilgartic.'  Tbepaasioncf IhemaiteTi'growingbywhicbitfedon.'andwantingd- 
bow  room,  the  chair  would  be  y  Icklj  thmst  oo  one  aide,  when,  with  sudden  gripe, 
he  waa  to  b«  i=een  drar^ng  hia  abTiggUng  soppbant  to  the  flogging  grouud,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room ;  having  placed  hia  left  foot  apoa  the  end  of  a  bench,  be 
then,  with  a  patent  jerh,  peculiar  to  hunaeli|  would  liave  the  boy  completely 
boreed  acroaa  his  knee,  with  his  left  elbow  on  the  back  of  hia  nedc,  toke^him  . 
securely  on.  In  the  harry  of  the  moment  be  wonld  bring  hii  long  pen  with 
him,  griped  between  his  strong  teeth,  (viable  the  while,)  causing  both  ends  to 
descend  to  a  perallel  with  hia  chin,  and  adding  much  to  the  terror  of  the  scene. 
His  &ce  would  assume  a  deep  claret  color — his  litUe  bob  of  hair  would  disen- 
gage itself,  and  stand  out,  each  '  particular  hair '  aa  it  were,  '  up  in  arms  and 
eager  for  the  fmj-.'  Having  his  victim  thus  com[riete1y  at  command,  and  all 
useless  dmpcTy  drawn  np  to  a  banch  above  the  wuHtband,  and  the  rotundi^ 
and  the  nnnkeen  in  the  doscet  affinity  possible  Ibr  them  to  be,  then  once  mora 
to  the  'stnring  crew'  would  be  eihibiled  the  dexterity  of  msster  and  etiBp.  By 
long  praolicc  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfcctirai  in  the  ^xtrdm,  that,  moving  in 
quick  timo,  the  afli>en  inchee  of  bridle  rein  (oUat  strap)  would  be  Been  after 
every  cut,  elevated  to  a  peq)cndicular  above  his  head ;  finm  whence  it  descend- 
ed like  a  flail  on  tlic  stroU'hed  noolieen,  leaving 'on  the  place  beneath'a  ierj 
red  streak,  at  every  !<1nsh.  It  was  customaiy  with  him  to  address  the  sufTner 
at  intervals,  aa  follows;  'Does  it  hurt?'  'Obi  yea,;na8ter;  ohl  don't  maa- 
.ler.'  '  Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more.  FU  make  thy  Qesh  cre^i — thou  shant 
.want  a  wanning' pna  to-t%ht.  Intolerable  beingi  Nothing  in  natorc  is  able 
■to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my  strap.'  He  had  one  boy  named  George  Fudge, 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he  put  attap  and  its  master  at 
.dedmice.  He  would  never  acknowledge  pain — be  would  not '  sing  out.'  Todd 
Boizad  him  one  day,  and  having  gone  tbrougb  the  evolutiooa  of  atrapping,  fas 
-useless,  in  cDi-ot,  a!i  if  M  had  been  tlirashing  a  flour  bag,)  aknoHt  breathless  with 
r^re,  he  once  more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  'reprobate,'  by  saying; 
'  Does  it  not  hurt  7 '  Tlio  asloniahmont  of  the  school  and  the  master  was  com- 
pleted, on  hetirin);'  him  siug  out,  '  No  1  Hurray  for  leather  crackera  I '  He  was 
thrown  off  inimcdiiilcly,  sprawling  on  tiie  floor,  with  the  benediction  aa  follows; 
'  Intolerable  being  I  Get  out  of  my  school  Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  thei! — not  oven  my  strap  I ' 

'Twasnot '  hia  love  in  learning  was  in  fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  ty»- 
Ico  of  introducing  learning  and  diacipline  into  the  brains  of  boys  and  siddiera 
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bj  dint  of  pnnlihmont.  The  eyetem  of  flog^Dg  on  all  occaaioiiB  in  achool^  K>r 
comotlimg  or  for  nothing,  being  protected  b^  law,  gives  free  pla;  to  Che  paBsiona  of 
tlio  roaster,  which  be,  lor  one,  exercised  with  gr«at  MVerity.  Tbe  writer  baa,  at 
this  moment,  in  bia  memory,  b  Bchoolmastor  then  of  this  citj,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  went  deliberately  oat  of  bis  echool  lo  purctiase  a  cow-skin,  wilb  which,  on 
his  return,  be  eltinguitibed  fait  bitter  revenge  on  a  boy  who  had  ofiended  him. 
The  ago  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in  its  sona,to  having  them  aobjected  to 
the  fear  of  a  pedagogue — believing  that  a  boy  wbo  had  quailed  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster,  would  nover  (ace  the  enemy  with  boldness  on  ihe  field  of 
battle ;  wtiicb  it  must  be  allowed  is  '  a  swing  of  the  poudulum '  too '  far  the 
other  way.  A  good  writer  aaya :  '  We  do  not  harden  the  wax  to  receive  the 
impression — wherefore,  the  teadier  seems  himself  most  in  need  of  torrecCien — 
for  be,  onSt  to  te«ch,  is  making  tbem  unlit  to  be  taught  I ' 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman,  that  in  the  daya  of  liix  boyhpod,  tix- 
t)r'Bv«  yean  ago,  when  boya  and  girls  were  together,  it  was  a  comnioD  prscttee 
to  make  the  boys  strip  off  their  jackets,  and  loose  Uieir  trow^cr's  bond  prepara- 
totj  to  hoisting  them  upon  a  boy's  bade  so  as  to  get  bia  whipping^  with  only 
tiie  linen  between  the  fleeb  and  the  strap.  The  girls  too — we  pity  tlicm— were 
obliged  to  take  off  their  stays  to  rei^ive  their  Hoggings  with  equal  aenBlbility. 
He  named  one  distinguished  lady,  since,  who  was  so  treated  among  others,  in  bis 
■ebotd.  AU  tbe  teachers  then  w(^  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  the  rigorousprindpleawhicb  bed  before  been  whipped  into  themselves 
•t  home." 

puDuc  BOBoaia  in  noeroK,  uass. 
The  foIIowiDg  "  Memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  who  was 
edacated  in  the  best  schools  of  Boston  jnst  before  the  Revolution," 
we  copy  from  a  volume  of  the  "  ilaasaelmaetla  Common  School 
Journal,"  vol.  lii.,  pp.  311,  312.  The  notes  arc  by  the  editor  of  the 
Joarnal,  Wm.  B.  Fowie : 

"At  Uie  age  of  nx  and  a  half  yean,  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  Lovclt's  I^tin 
■chooL  The  only  requirment  was  reading  well ;  hot,  though  fully  qualified,  i 
was  seat  away  to  Master  Grlffltb,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write  and 
■pelL  I  teamed  the  English  Grammar  in  Dilwortb'e  Spdling  Book  by  heart. 
Qrifflth  traced  tetters  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  tbem. 

Entered  liovell's  school  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system 
one  of  terror.  Troundng  *  was  common  in  the  achooL  Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of 
his  early  scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  tbo  minister  of  Brooklino,  tbot  he 
had  dreams  of  sdiools  till  he  died.  The  boys  were  so  afrvd  they  could  not 
■  TrouiHlng  ««  ptrformni  by  Mrlpptni  ih*  l»j,  momillnf  him  on  inolKcr'i  bick,aml 
whlpplnj  him  Kiib  Mrch  roll,  ImAih  ihe  whola  ichiwl.  Junta  LoriJJrhignadKn  of  John, 
OOH  rdUcd  Id  n  (be  fotlowlnfuMdot*,  which  llwwalbaitffUiyol  eorporul  puDlibmtDlT 
llKeiiMllHI>bn7hul{iliijHllnuiit,  uidHiHer  Johnhulpobliclf  dKlircillhal  theoB'tnd' 
rr  ibnald  be  iroDiKfll.    WIkd  iDch  ■  wnleiKe  «M  prDDDDDceit,  U  wm  Dmlenlood  thai  iha 

■fIirI  hf  Du(  panj,  and  hurrwd  lo  Ihs  muter,  wbo  htllklrd  tin  pnnlatunFni  Biibout  drtay. 
ner  till  Dame  was,  ■  jrnii-ll  get  ItwheD  70a  go  In  Kboal  I'    •No,  1  ahao  V  nlil  IbE  (iclorlaoi 


If  iht  Kikin  ro  tht  word.* '' 
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rtadf.  SaoLBrwlfivd,  ifterwuddierili;  pronounced  the  P  ID  Pkifanv,  and  tbe 
pKDgK  LoTell  tapped  him  OT«r  tbe  bead  witb  a  beary  fenil&* 

WeEtddted  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till  IS,  and  from  I  till  dark.  After  ons  or 
iwo  jean,  I  went  to  the  town  «chool,  to  llaater  Htribrcok,  at  the  comer  of  Weat 
street,  to  leani  to  write ;  and  to  Uailer  Proctor,  on  Pemberton'a  UUl,  in  the 
votith-eant  part  of  Sixrilaj's  Building.  Uj  second,  third,  and  Tounh  far,  I 
wrote  there,  and  did  nothing  else.  The  Bngliih  bofi  alone  were  taught  to  mik» 
peas.    OrilBtb  was  gentle,  but  hb  bdog  a  privato  (eacbef  accoonts  fc>r  it. 

The  coarse  of  sind  j  was  grammar ;  Esop^  with  a  translation  ;  Clark's  iatni- 
dnctkm  to  writing  Latin;  Kutropiu^  with  a  traDslation;  Corderioa;  Grid's 
UetamorphoBea;  Virgil's Georgica;  .^neidi  CKSar;  CicMt).  In  tlie sixth  jear 
I  began  Qtcek,  and  for  the  first  lime  attempted  English  composition,  by  transla- 
ting Caeenr'a  CommentarieB.  Tlie  master  allowed  us  to  read  poetical  tranaluiooi, 
such  as  Srappe's  and  Drfden's  Virgil.  J  wss  half  way  throu^  Vir^  when  I 
began  Greek  with  Word's  Qreek  Grammar. 

Alter  Cheever's  Latin  Accidence,  we  tocdc  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Gnunmsr. 
After  the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  tin  Greek  Testament,  and  were  allowed  to 
uae  Beza's  Lntin  tmnslttion.  Then  came  Homer's  Iliad,  Bie  or  six  booluiiiing 
Clarke's  translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  mj  Greek  education  at  sduwL 
Tlitrn  we  (Mik  Horace^  and  composed  Latin  veraea,  using  the  Gradiis  ad  Pamas- 
sum.  ftaniel  Jones  was  the  flrst  Latin  scholar  in  1T1I  ot  ITTS,  and  he  was 
brother  to  Thomas  Eilbf  Jones,  who  was  no  scholar,  though  a  distinguisbed 
mendiant  afterward. 

I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  sod  three  months,  and  was 
equal  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  SaDust 
were  the  onl  j  books  used  in  ooltt^  that  I  had  not  stuiUed.  I  went  to  the  pl> 
TRte  school  rrom  11  to  12  a.  h.,  and  to  the  public  fVom  3  to  6  P.  M. 

The  Inst  twn  years  of  my  scliool  life,  nobody  t&oght  En|Hish  Orammar  m' 
Geography,  but  Col,  Josepli  Ward,  (son  of  Deacon  Joaeph  Ward,  of  Newtn^ 
West  Parish,  blacksmith,)  who  was  salf-taugh^  and  set  up  a  sobool  in  Boston, 
lie  became  aid  to  Qenenil  Ward  when  tbe  war  commeiKed,  and  did  not  leaeh 
after  the  war. 

I  never  snw  a  msp^  except  in  Crsst's  Commenlariea,  and  did  not  know  what 
that  meant  Oor  chtss  studied  Lowth's  ^gliih  Grammar  at  college.  At  Has- 
ter  Proctor's  school,  reading  and  writing  were  taoght  in  the  same  rocnn,  to  giris 
aod  boys,  from  7  to  14  years  oT  age,  and  the  Bible  was  tbe  only  reading  book. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  Was  used,  and  the  Now  Bnglaod  Primer.  Tbe  mas- 
ter set  sums  in  our  US3.  but  did  not  go  farther  than  tbe  Bule  of  Three. 

Blaster  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  LotoU  and 
Proctor,  but  tliey  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so  boat- 
en  by  his  grandTatiier  John,  that  James  tbe  fiitlwr  rose  and  said,  '  Sr,  you  hare 
Hogged  that  boy  enough.'    The  boy  went  off  determined  to  leave  school,  and 

''^Wenwlhltdifuebr  anolhvr  fiotfoD  lacbvr,  «boDtIhirt]r  jean  igDrKDi]  vrhtn  vt  rt- 
mDnanted  wltb  him  upon  Iha  danttr  of  <DflkMln|  utcb  ■  bk>ir,  upon  loeh  a  ipot. '  O,  Ih* 
ialllirii,'Midhc.  >ll  liiiHHl  Ibrltinn  I'    about  Hit  Hma  iIiab,  MDlhrr  lachir  who  lued  u 
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SO  to  ICaster  Proctor'B;  but  be  met  one  of  Maatar  Proctor's  boye,  who  aaked 
whither  he  wu  BOiog,  and  when  intbrmed,  warned  biui  not  to  go,  for  be  would 
lire  worae." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  an  address  at  the  Annnal  School  Festival 
ia  Paneuil  Hall  in  1853,  gives  tbe  following  account  of  the  educa- 
tional adrantages  he  enjojed  in  early  life : — 

"It  was  ttcj-two  jian  Ian  April  since  t  began,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to 
attend  the  reading  and  writiDg  schooli  In  North  Bennett  street  Tbe  reading 
ichool  was  under  Uteter  Little,  (for  '  Toai^  America'  had  not  jet  reinidiated 
tliat  title,)  and  the  writing  cchoal  was  kept  by  Master  Tileston.  Master  Uttle, 
in  spite  of  bis  name^  wna  a  giant  in  stature — fii  feet  Rnir,  at  leant — Rtid  some- 
what wedded  to  the  psst  He  atmggled  cameetl;  against  the  change  then  tak- 
ing place  in  tbe  pronondation  of  u,  snd  indeed  on  Baying  monooment  and  ndlur. 
Bat  I  acquired,  under  his  taltion,  what  was  thought  in  those  days  a  very  toler- 
able knowte^  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of  English  grsmtnar,  snd  at 
tbeend  of  tbe  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  'American  Precep- 
tor.' Master  Tileston  wasa  writing  master  of  tbe  old  schooL  He  set  the  cop- 
ies bimscl^  and  tai^t  that  beentlM  old  Boston  handwriting,' whicfa,  if  I  do  not 
mislake,  ha^  in  tbe  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
S3  Improvement,)  been  chauged  Ibr  tiie  better.  Master  Beaton  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualiflcatian  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  master,  in 
what  mig^it  have  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  to  be  an  ofeatructioD.  The  flngrrs 
of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  Ulc^  by  a  bom,  but 
were  fixed  In  jnat  the  position  to  holdapen  and  a  penknife — and  nothing  else. 
As  they  were  consldeisbly  indurated,  tliey  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipliae.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  inflicUoD  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  tbe  beak  of  a  bald 
eagle.  His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  cnrioslty-abop  of  confiscated  balli^ 
lops,  penknives,  marbles  and  Jews-harps — tbe  accumulation  of  forty-yeats.  I 
desire,  however,  lo  apeek  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  tbe  track  of 
an  acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useAil  to  me  in  alter  liib— that  of  a 
plain,  legU)le  hand.  I  renudned  at  theaa  schools  abont  sixteen  motttha,  snd  bad 
the  good  fortnne  in  1801  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  Suj^isb  dqiart- 
ment.  After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private 
Bchnrf  kept  by  Mr.  Kzeklol  Webster,  o{  New  Hampshire,  and  on  an  occasioD  of 
bis  absence,  by  his  ever  memoraUe  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  stn- 
dent  of  law  in  Boston,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  fVom  a 
state  of  extreme  depressiou.  It  was  kept  in  Schotd  street,  where  the  Hortioal- 
toral  Hall  now  stands.  The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly 
not  higNr  than  that  of  material  oomfort  in  those  daya.  We  read  pret^  mudi 
the  aomo  books — or  of  the  same  dsss — in  Latin  or  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  but 
{n  a  veiy  cursory  and  superfldal  manner.  There  -waa  no  attention  paid  to  the 
pbilooophy  of  tbe  languages — to  the  deduction  of  words  fion  tbeir  radical  ele- 
ments— to  the  nicetiee  of  constmctimi — still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  a 
hexameter  or  pentameter  veise,  till,  years  afterward,  I  had  a  son  at  school  in 
London,  who  occasionally  required  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and 
illustrative  branches  wore  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin  school  in  1805.     5uch 
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map,  a  blackboaid,  an  engraviagofanBUdentbtilldiiig^Draoi^^  of  ancient  w^ 
«Qch  aa  DOW  adorn  tbe  walla  of  our  Bchooli,  waa  aa  little  knowo  is  tbe  electric 
telegrapli.  If  our  cliildrco,  who  pamfmi  all  tbeae  appliances  and  aids  to  learn- 
ing, do  DOC  greatly  excel  tbeir  poretiU^  thef  will  be  much  to  blame." 


Tlie  experience  of  ooc  of  tliot  cIbm  of  teacbeis,  who  found  tem- 
porary occupntioa  Id  teaching  the  children  of  one  or  more  families 
of  planters  in  Vii^nia,  and  other  soathem  etatea,  will  he  fonnd  in 
the  "  TravfU  of  Four  Yeart  and  a  Half  in  ikt  United  SUttti,  (in 
1708,  1799,  1800,  1801  and  1802.)  by  John  Davis."  Mr.  Dara 
was  an  Eogliehman  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and  social  ad- 
dresii,  and  while  in  this  country  numbered  amon^  his  friends  sach 
men  as  Aaron  Burr,  President  Jefferson,  and  other  men  of  high  po- 
litical standing.  He  was  a  private  tutpr  in  N.  York,  S.  Carolina,  and 
Vii^nia,  and  his  graphic  sketches  of  men  and  manners  show  some 
of  the  dcBcienctes  in  the  means  of  education  which  even  wealthy 
planters  in  the  southern  states  experienced.  With  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  President  Jefferson  he  proceeds  to  the  plantation  of  a 
Mr.  Ball,  and  is  engaged  to  teach  his  and  his  neighbor's  children : 

"  The  following  day  eiery  fiinner  came  from  the  nnghbarbood  to  tbe  hooae, 
who  hod  anj  childreD  to  send  to  mj  Academy,  (br  «uch  they  did  me  the  hocor 
U>  t«rm  tliD  log-hat  in  which  I  was  to  teach.  Bach  man  brought  his  eon,  or  his 
dauglLlM',  and  rejoiced  that  the  day  was  arriTing  when  their  little  ones  could 
light  (hpir  tapers  at  the  torch  of  knowledge!  1  was  conrounded  at  the  encomi- 
ums they  liceped  upon  a  man  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  end  was  at  a 
lo8S  wliat  construction  to  put  upon  their  speech.  No  [Hice  iras  too  great  (or  Ibe 
Bcrvlivs  I  was  to  render  their  children ;  and  they  all  exprened  an  esgemeaa  to 
eiiclinnp?  perishable  coin  for  lasting  Imowledge.  If  I  would  cod  tinue  with  tbcm 
aevqn  ycnrsl  only  Beven  jesrsl  they  ivoiilci  erect  for  mo  a  brick  seminary  on  a 
hill  not  fur  off;  but  lor  the  present  I  was  to  occupy  a  log-house,  n-liich,  hoirerur 
homely,  would  soon  via  with  the  eublime  college  of  William  and  Moiy,  and  con- 
sign to  nbtivion  the  renonrned  acndetny  Id  tlie  vicinity  of  Fauquier  Coart-Ilaasb 

I  tlioug:ht  Englishmen  sanguine;  bot  there  Virginian b  were  iufatuat(<d. 

I  now  opened  what  seme  called  an  academy,*  and  others  an  Old  Field  Sdiord; 

and,  however  it  may  be  thought  that  content  was  never  felt  within  tho  walls  of 

a  Bcmlnnry,  I,  for  my  part,  experienced  an  exemption  tnta  care,  and  was  not 

-  U  la  nurih  Ihe  while  In  drKriUt  lh>  (riirinnj  I  occopled  an  Mr.  Bull's  [>l>u»Ii<in.   Ii  iMd 

toot  liihpd  or  ptaMend,  liut  amni  wiih  ihlnglH,  Hcner,  when  li  nlnnJ,  like  the  nrphnr 
or  nid  EIn-ef,  I  mnved  mr  bed  {lor  1  flept  In  Ihe  luJemj),  to  tbe  oioa  comibniible  corwr. 

II  had  one  wlD<lnii,  but  ■»  flaia,  nor  ibuiirr.  In  Ihe  night,  lo  Teraedf  ibia,  ihe  nnlatia 
weneh  who  wittrd  bd  me,  contri*ed  leiy  Ingenloual/iopliie*  ■  squan  bnard  itAiiHi  Ibt 
window  wHh  one  bind,  and  li  Iha  nil  of  a  hraktn  down  lencd  MilnM  li  irilh  rhe  otbrr. 
In  Ihe  morning  when  I  relDmed  from  break&a»n(  In  Ihe  'grfU  bif  haaae,'  (mjr  Kholxn  be- 
ing collerited.)  Igavelbe rail  a  lhrclM«klekwlIhnT  tool,  and  dawn  lumbled  ihe  board  wilh 

ladeed,  indeail,  air,'  replied  mj  Ikir  dlaclple,  •  I  think 
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tD«li  ■  Ibol  u  to  meuure  the  happincm  oT  my  conditioD  bj  what  othen 
UtongbC  oT  ib 

U  vas  pleasnrable  to  behold  my  pupila  entar  the  tchool  over  which  I  praat- 
ded ;  for  thej  were  not  oompoaed  onlj  of  tmaat  boyi,  bat  Home  of  the  lairost 
damsels  in  the  cotmtiy.  Two  siaten  geaerallj  rode  on  one  horae  la  the  bcIkioI- 
door,  sod  I  was  not  %i>  great  a  pedagogue  aa  to  refuse  them  mj  asaiMance 
to  diamount  IVom  tlietr  steeds.  A  ranDing-fbotman  of  the  negro  tribe,  who  fol- 
lowed with  thdrlbodlnabasket,  took  care  of  the  bcaat;  and  after  belog  saluted 
bf  the  j'oong  ladies  with  the  courteaie*  of  the  morning,  I  ;H«c«eded  to  indtntvt 
tbeo:,  «ri(h  geatle  exhortatioDS  U>  diligenoe  of  atndf. 

Common  booka  were  ooly  designed  for  common  mioda.  The  onoonnected  les- 
sons of  Scott,  tlie  tastelesB  selections  of  Bingham,  the  florid  haraogues  of  Hoah 
Webster,  and  the  somnifenHU  compilatioDs  of  AJexander,  were  cither  thrown 
aedde,  or  aulTeied  to  gather  duat  on  the  dtelf ;  wbUe  the  charming  enajs  of 
0«ldimith,  and  Ilia  not  less  delectable  Novel,  together  with  the  inpresaiTC  woric 
of  Defoe^  "id  the  mild  ptodnctions  of  Addison,  consfHred  to  enchant  the  tauj, 
and  kindle*  lore  of  reading.  The  tliougfata  of  these  writers  became  engrafled 
on  the  minds,  and  tbe  combinations  of  their  diction  on  the  language  of  the 

Of  the  bofs  I  can  not  speak  in  very  encomioatia  terms ;  but  they  were  per- 
hapa  like  all  other  school-boys,  tint  is,  more  dipposed  to  play  truant  tlisn  en- 
lighten their  roinda.  The  moat  important  knowledge  to  an  American,  after  that 
of  hlms^  is  the  geography  of  his  country.  I,  therefore,  put  Into  tbe  handsof 
my  boys  s  proper  book,  and  IniUated  tbem  by  an  attenUve  reading  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Oenoeta;  I  was  even  so  minute  aa'to  impress  on  their  muidi 
the  man  wlio  flnt  descried  land  on  honi  theshipof  Cdumbus.  That  man  was 
Boderic  Triana,  and  on  my  cierdsing  the  mnnor;  of  a  boy  by  asking  him  the 
name,  be  very  gravely  made  anawer.  Boderic  Kandom. 

Among  my  male  students  was  a  New  Jersey  gentleman  of  tbirty,  wboae  ob- 
ject was  to  be  Initiatod  in  tbe  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  lie  had  befbre 
studied  the  Lstic  grammar  at  an  academy  mliool  (I  use  bis  own  wordsX  in  hla 
native  state ;  but  tlie  acsdemy  Hchool  being  burnt  down,  his  grammar,  alasl  was 
lost  in  the  conflagTHtion,  and  be  had  neglected  the  pursuit  of  literature  since  the 
dcstraction  of  his  book.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 'did  not  think  it  was  some 
Goth  who  had  set  Ore  to  his  academy  school,  he  made  answer,  'So,  it  is  like 
enougb.' 

Ur.  Dye  did  not  study  I«tin  to  refine  his  taate,  direct  his  judgment,  or  enlarge 
his  Imagination;  bnt  merely  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  teach  it  when  be 
opcaed  school,  was  bis  serious  design.  He  had  been  bred  a  carpenter,  but  he 
panted  fbr  the  honors  oflitoratnro! 

Uj.  Davia  accounts  far  hia  tldeli^  in  teaching  more  hours  than  be  was  required 
to  do  by  bia  contract,  by  hia  interest  in  the  lessona  of  one  <^bis  Ibmale  pu[Hle; 

Hence  I  (Vequently  protracted  the  studies  of  the  children  till  one,  or  half  past 
one  o'dock ;  a  practice  that  did  not  lait  to  call  forth  the  exclamations  both  of 
tbe  white  and  black  people.  Upon  my  word,  Ur.  Ball  would  «ay,  Uua  gentls- 
nuD  U  diligent ;  and  Aunt  Patty  the  negro  cot^  would  remark,  '  Ho  good  cool- 
nuMta  that;  he  not  like  old  Hodgkineoa  and  old  Harris,  who  let  the  boys  out 
b«bretwelve.    He  deserve  good  wsgea  I' 

HMTlng  sent  the  young  ladies  to  the  bn^y  nundon,  I  told  the  boys  to  b«ak 
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opt  umI  tber  who  had  eren  bi— thai  with  t^oaaapteOaa,  now  ftars  Wnms  to 
the  most  riotoni  nMrrimeot,  and  betook  rhmwnlTiw  to  tho  woods,  Gtllowcd  iif 
•U  the  dogt  on  the  plantatioii. 

There  wu  B  carpenter  od  the  plaotatioti,  whom  Mr.  Ball  had  hired  l^-  the 
jear.  I[e  badtooIaoraUkbidt,  and  the  recreation  of  Mr.  Dje,  after  the  lahsr 
of  ■tud}',  wu  to  get  under  the  dude  of  an  oak,  awl  make  tables,  or  bendtt^  «r 
■tooia  Ibr  the  ocadem;.  80  true  li  the  aNerlion  of  Horace,  that  the  caA  wiD 
alwtya  retain  the  flsTor  oT  the  liquor  with  which  it  ia  fint  impi^nated. 

'  Well,  yr.  Dje,  what  are  jwi  doing  T ' 

'  I  am  making  a  table  for  the  academy  adiool.' 

■What  wood  ii  thatt' 

'  It  is  white  oak,  ^.' 

'What,  then  yon  aM  ikilled  En  tne^  you  cao  tell  oak  from  hkdkorj,  and  tA 
from  art' 

'Like  enoo^  air.  (Abroad  grin.)  I  oaght,to  know  thow  tfabtga;  I  aerMd 
my  time  to  it' 

'  Carjiailtr. — I  find,  tir,  llr.  Dye  haa  done  with  Ilia  old  trade;  be  is  abore  cm- 
ploying  hialiandi;  he  wanta  woric  Ibr  tlie  braiiL  Wdlt  laiuingiaaflno  tliiagi 
there'a  Qothing  like  Inralng.  I  hare  a  son  only  im  yean  old,  Utat,  with  pn^er 
laming,  I  ahonld  not  deapair  ofaceinga  member  of  Congrew.  He  is  a  boy  of 
genua ;  he  could  play  on  the  Jewa-harp  from  only  seang  Sambo  tone  it  once' 

'Jfr.i>y«.—lgiieM  that's  Billy;    he  ia  a  right  devw  child.' 

'  Carjienler. — How  loog,  air,  will  it  take  yon  to  learn  Mr.  Dye  lAtin  T ' 

'  Schoabnatfer. — How  long,  ^,  would  it  take  me  to  ride  from  Mr.  Ball's  ^an- 
tatioc  to  tlie  plantation  of  Ur.  Wormley  Carter  I ' 

'  Carjienlv. — Wby  that,  nr,  would  depend  upon  yonr  boree.' 

'  ScJuMtmoMler. — Well,  then,  air,  you  soIts  yonr  own  interrogation.  Bnthere 
oomea  Dick.    What  has  he  got  In  hia  hand  T ' 

'Mr.  Dyt. — A  mole  like  enough.     Who  are  yon  bringing  that  to^  Dit^?' 

'  Dick. — Sot  to  you.  Yoa  never  gave  me  the  taste  of  a  dram  sinoe  I  flrat 
know'd  you.  Worae  Indc  la  me;  you  New  Jersey  men  are  doee  ehaTcni;  I 
beliere  you  would  skin  a  Ujuse.  Tliia  ia  a  mols^  I  have  broogbt  it  Ibr  tbegea- 
tleman  who  came  from  beyond  the  sea.  He  never  reAiaee  Dick  a  dram ;  I  would 
walk  through  the  wildemeea  of  Kentucky  to  serve  hun.  Lord  t  how  quiet  be 
keepa  his  achtx>L  It  is  not  now  ea  it  was ;  the  boys  don't  go  clack,  dadc,  like 
■Bquire  Pendleton's  mai  upon  Calharpin  Run!' 

'  Sduietmiutfer. — You  have  brought  that  m<de,  Dick,  for  me.' 

'  Didt, — Yea,  master,  but  fltet  let  me  tell  you  the  bistory  of  it  lliia  nKdo  was 
once  a  man  ;  see,  master,  (Dick  exhibila  the  mole,)  it  has  got  hands  and  fbet  just 
like  you  and  me.  It  was  once  a  man,  but  ad  proud,  ao  k>nyi  eo  puffed  up,  thai 
God,  to  punish  hi*  inaolenoe,  condemned  him  to  crawl  under  the  earUi.' 

'&AM>touufer. — A  good  fable,  and  not  nnhapinly  morelited.  Did  you  ever 
hoar  or  read  of  this  befM^  Mr.  DyeT' 

'Mr.  Dyt. — NBy,(abrDedgrin,)I  am  fight  certain  it  docs  not  belong  to  .£sop, 
I  am  certwn  sure  Dick  ^d  not  find  it  there.' 

'Dick. — Knd  it  whereT  I  would  not  wrong  a  man  of  the  value  of  a  grain 
of  com.  I  came  acroai  the  mole  as  I  was  boeing  the  potato-patdi.  Master, 
aballl  lake  it  to  the  sdiool-houaeT  If  you  are  Ibnd  of  birdi%  I  kirawnowfbr 
a  mocking-bird's  neat  j  I  am  oidy  aleard  those  young  rogue^  Ihs  acboot-boja, 
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will  flsd  oat  the  tree.  The;  pli^  tbe  mnchief  witb  ercny  thing,  the7  be  MI  of 
4«riliDe[it.  I  saw- Jack  Lockhart  tbrow  ■  Btone  M  the  old  bird,  aa  she  iru  re- 
taming  lo  feed  herjaung;  andiflbad  not  coaxed  him  awaj  to  look  at  107 
young  pnp^Hea,  he  would  hAve  (bond  out  the  nett.' 

I  had  been  three  inontlis  inveBted  in  tiie  flrat  execntiTO  oIBce  of  pedagogue, 
when  a  eunnlDgddlbxd'alTewJeraer  planter  (a  llr.  Lee),  diaoorered  that  his 
ddoEt  boj  wrote  a  better  band  than  L  Fame  i*  awift-footed ;  vira  acqalrii 
tw»do;  the  dleeorerj  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  wbitheTsoerer  I  went,  I  was  an 
object  fbr  tbe  band  of  aconi  to  point  hia  alow  nnmoTiDg  flnger  at,  aa  a  achool- 
maater  that  could  not  write.  Tirgiciagave  me  lor  the  persecutionB  I  under- 
went,  a  world  of  Ng^  her  aweliing  haaTons  ro«e  and  fell  with  indignstloii  at  old 
Lee  and  hia  abcKon.  But  the  boys  caught  spirit  from  the  diacorery.  I  could 
perceive  a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  them ;  and  had  I  not  in  time  broke  down 
a  lew  brancliea  from  an  apple  tree  before  my  door,  it  \»  probable  (he;  would  have 
diaplajed  their  gratitude  for  my  inatructione  by  throwing  me  out  of  the  school 
window.  But  by  arguing  with  one  over  the  ahouldera,  and  another  otct  the 
back,  I  maintained  with  dignit]'  tlie  first  executive  office  of  pedagogue. 

I  revenged  myBelfamplyonoldLee.  It  was  the  custom  of  hia  son,  (alengthy 
fellow  of  about  twenty,)  to  come  to  the  academy  with  a  couple  of  huge  msstiOa 
at  his  lieels.  Attached  to  their  master  (jxir  nobik  fratram,)  tiiej  entered  with- 
out ceremony  Polwlce  Aoadcmy.  bringing  ivith  tliem  myriads  of  Bees,  wood-lice, 
and  ticks.  Nay,  thpy  would  often  annoy  Virginia,  by  throwing  tbemselvea  at 
ber  feet,  and  iDfliuniDg  the  cboler  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  I  had  bought 
because  of  its  diminutive  size,  and  which  Virginia  delighted  to  nurse  for  me.  I 
could  percrive  the  eye  of  Virginia  rebuke  me  ibr  suffering  the  doga  to  annoy 
ber ;  and  there  lay  more  peril  in  ber  eye  than  hi  tlio  jawa  of  all  tbe  mastifib  in 
Prince  William  County. 

'  Ur.  Lee,'  said  J,  '  this  ia  the  third  time  I  have  told  you  not  to  convert  the 
academy  into  a  hcnnel,  and  bring  jroor  dogs  to  school.'  Lee  was  mending  hia 
pen  ' judgmatical ty.'    He  made  no  reply,  butsmiled. 

I  knew  old  Dick  the  negro,  had  a  bitch,  and  that  hia  bitdi  was  proud.  I 
walked  down  to  Dick's  l<^-house.    Dick  was  beating  flax. 

'  Didc,'  said  I,  'old  Farmer  Lee  Ims  done  me  much  evil — (I  don't  like  the  old 
man  myseli;  master,  said  Dick) — and  his  son,  repugnant  to  my  eiprees  com- 
manda,  haa  brooglit  his  bther'a  two  plantation  dogs  to  the  academy.  Bevenge 
ia  sweet — ' 

'  Right,  master,'  said  I^ck.  '  I  never  felt  so  happy  as  when  I  bit  off  Coffey's 
great  toe  and  swaDowed  It — 

'  Do  you,  Dick,'  nid  I,  '  walk  past  the  school-house  with  your  bitch.  Lee's 
dogs  win  go  out  after  bor.  Qo  round  with  them  to  your  log-house ;  and  when 
you  have  once  secured  them,  bang  both  of  them  up  by  the  neck.' 

'  Leave  it  to  me,  master,'  said  Dick.  '  I'll  fix  tbe  bunnem  for  yon  In  a  few 
minutes.     I  have  a  few  fedoms  of  rope  in  my  house — that  will  do  it.' 

I  returned  to  tbe  academy.  The  doge  were  stretohed  at  tlieir  cose  on  the 
Soot.  'OhI  I  am  g^  you  are  comc^'  exclaimed  Virgiuia;  'those  great  big 
dogs  have  quite  seated  me.' 

In  a  few  minulea  Didc  paaaed  the  door  with  bis  slut.  Quick  ftvm  the  fioor 
rose  Ur.  Lee's  two  dogs,  and  Mowed  the  female.  The  rest  may  be  supplied 
by  the  imaginaUon  of  thenader.    Dick  bung  op  botli  the  dogs  to  the  branch 
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of  a  pine^Tee;  old  Lee  loet  tbe  gurds  to  his  plantation ;  tbe  MigrQea  broke 
open  bis  bin],  piliered  biaBfM^oflDduiicani,  nidetua  bonee  in  tlie  night — 
and  thus  wu  1  re*en^  on  Alexander  the  coppenmith. 

Three  months  bad  now  elipMd,  «nd  I  was  cwnnunded  olBciallj  to  rengn  mj 
■OTcrei^  authoritj  to  llr  Dje,  who,  wh  in  ereiy  reapect  better  qualified  to 
diacbai^  its  Bured  functioiia.  He  Dnderatood  tare  and  tret,  wrote  a  copper- 
pbte  band,  and,  balandng  bimtelT  npoo  one  leg,  could  flouriih  anRela  and  coit- 
■crews.  I,  thereTora,  gare  np  the  '  academy  acbool '  to  iii.  Df e^  to  tbe  joy  of 
tbe  boy^  but  the  sorrow  oT  Virginia," 


1  IN  DILAVARK. 

RoBEBT  CoBAM,  ID  s  pamphlet  devoted  in  part  to  a  "  Plan  for  tbe 
General  Establishment  of  Schools  throughout  tbe  United  States," 
printed  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1791,  characterizes  the  slate 
of  edncation  as  follows: 

"The  country  schools,  tlirongU  meet  of  the  United  States,  whether  we  eon- 
sider  the  buiidinga,  the  teachers,  or  the  regulations,  are  in  eveij  respect  coiu- 
plcteif  de«idcabte,  wretched,  and  contemptible.  The  baiWiigs  are  in  general 
sorry  horela,  noilher  wind-tight  nor  water-tight ;  a  lew  stools  serring  in  the  donbla 
espodtr  ol  bcoch  and  desk,  and  the  old  leaveaorcopr  books  makingnmiBetablo 
subAtltute  Ibr  glaiv  windows.  Thoteaciiers  are  generally  foreigneia,  sbamefiitlj 
dcScientln  every  qualiflcation  necessary  to  convey  in struction  to  youth,  sod  not 
seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices.  Absolute  in  his  own  opinion,  atid  proud  orintio- 
ducing  what  he  calls  his  EuroposD  method,  one  caUa  the  first  letter  o(  Ihealphabet, 
aw.  Tbe  school  is  modified  upon  this  plan,  and  the  cliildren  wbo  are  advanced, 
are  beat  and  cuffed  to  forget  tbe  Tonner  mode  tlicy  have  been  taught,  whidi 
irritates  their  ninda  and  retards  their  progrea.  The  quarter  being  finished,  the 
children  !ie  idle  until  anothtf  maaler  oOers,  few  remalniiig  in  one  place  more 
than  a  qunrtor.  When  die  next  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  he  calls  llie  first 
letter  a,  as  in  mat ;  the  school  uodcrgoca  another  reform,  and  ia  equally  vexed 
and  retarded.  At  his  removal  a  third  ig  introduced,  who  calls  the  first  letter 
lioy.  All  tliese  blockheads  are  equally  absolute  in  their  own  notions,  and  will 
by  no  means  auScr  tho  children  to  pronounce  the  letter  as  they  were  first  taught; 
but  every  three  montlis  the  aohool  goea  through  n  reform —  error  sncceeds  error, 
and  dunce  the  second  reigns  tike  dunce  the  first.  I  will  vcntore  to  pronouni^ 
that  however,  seaport  towns,  ftom  local  drcumalance^  may  have  good  schools, 
the  country  schools  will  remain  in  their  present  state  of  desiucable  wretched- 
nes.1,  untcBS  incorporated  with  govemmenL" 
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By  a  Normal  School,  or  Touchers'  Seminary,  is  meant  an  insti- 
tution  Tor  the  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  aim  to 
be  teachers,  to  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  thft 
school-room,  and  to  the  best  modes  of  reaching  the  heart  and  intel- 
lect, and  of  developing  and  building  up  the  whole  character  of  a 
child.  It  aims  to  do  for  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher,  all 
that  the  direction  and  example  of  the  mast  ei- work  man,  and  all  that 
the  experience  of  the  workshop  do  for  the  young  mechanic — all  that 
the  naval  and  military  achools  do  for  those  who  lead  in  any  capacity 
in  the  army  or  navy — all  thdt  the  law  achool,  or  the  medical  school, 
or  the  theological  seminary  do  fur  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
or  ilieology.  In  every  department  of  mechanical,  artistic,  or  profes- 
sional labor,  the  highest  skill  is  attained  only  after  long  and  appro- 
priate training  under  wise  superintendence  ;  and  the  Normal  School 
aims  to  impart  this  previous  training  by  providing  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction,  under  competent  teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching 
the  same  things  to  others.  This  course  of  instruction  involves  the 
whole  art  of  leaching — a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  a 
child's  nature  in  particular — of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  of  a 
child's  mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should 
b<  called  into  exercise  ;  of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habits 
of  study  can  be  cultivated  in  the  young ;  of  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best  means  and  appliances  for 
securing  obedience  and  order,  and  keeping  ah ve  an  interest  in  the 
duiiy  exercises  of  the  school.  And  this  art  of  teaching  must  he 
illusiiated  and  exempliHed  by  those  who  are  to  apply  it,  in  a  model 
school.  The  idea  of  such  a  school  is  not  a  mere  speculation  ol 
ardent  benevolence — it  is  an  existing  reality  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe, 

The  firrit  school  specially  destined  for  educating  and  training 
teachers  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession,  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Abb6  de  La  Salle,  while  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Khtims,  in  ltj3I,and  was  perfected  into  the  Institute  of  the  Brother* 
of  Ibe  Christian  Schools,  in  1684. 

In  1697,  Augustus  Herman  Franks  founded,  in  connection  with 
bis  orphan  school  at  Halle,  a  teacher's  class  composed  of  poor  stu- 
dents, who  assisted  him  certain  hours  in  the  day  in  his  schools,  ia 
return  for  their  board  and  instruction.  Out  of  these,  he  selected, 
about  the  year  1 704,  ;weU-e,  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety, 
knowledge,  and  aptness  to  teach,  and  constituted  them  his  "  Semi- 
narium  Pr^cepiorum"  or  Teachers  Seminary.  These  pupils  re- 
ceived  eei^rate  insUuciton  for  two  years,  and  acquired   a  du» 
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degree  of  practical  skill,  in  the  clasees  of  ihe  same  general  eslaV 
lisliment.  Teachers  thus  trained,  and  hundreds  of  others,  wbo  le- 
Boned  10  HoHe,  to  protii  by  the  organization  and  spirit  of  tlie 
scliools  of  Fiiinkc,  disseminated  &  knowledge  of  better  meibods  of 
scbool  orij;inizaiion  and  instruction  throughout  Euroj^e,  in  the 
course  of  ilie  next  half  century. 

Ill  t7o5,  ibe  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in  Prussia  wat 
eatalilisbcd  in  Pomerauia,  and  the  second  at  Berlin,  in  1746,  In 
Ht'cker,  a  pupil  of  Franke,  By  a  royal  ordinance  in  1752,  Frederic 
2)1  enjoined  that  all  racancics  in  the  country  schools  on  the  crovn 
lands,  in  certain  sections  of  his  kingdom,  should  be  supplied  by  pu- 
pils frutn  Hccker's  Seminary.  The  Kin«  at  tlie  same  time  allowed 
an  annual  stipend  for  the  support  of  twelve  alumni  of  this  cstabbsb- 
meiit.  a  nnml>er  which  in  1788  was  raised  to  sixty.  In  1773.  the 
chools  estahlisbed  at  Kekuhn,  in  Brandenburg,  became  the  model 
■chools  to  which  young  men  resorted  from  every  pan  of  Germany 
to  lie  Iratned  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
Prior  10  1 800,  there  were  but  six  of  these  institutions  in  Prussia. 
But  it  is  ilie  pride  and  glory  of  this  monarchy,  that  in  periods  of  the 
greatest  national  distress  and  disaster,  when  the  armies  of  France 
were  desolating  her  fields,  occupying  her  citadels,  and  diverting  her 
revenues,  the  great  work  of  improving  her  schools  was  never  lost 
sight  of.  The  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries  still  went  for- 
ward; that  al  Konigsbnrg  in  1809,  at  Branorsburg  in  1810,  and  at 
Breslau  in  1812.  But  nut  content  with  establishing  ihess  semma- 
ries  at  home,  the  most  promising  young  teachers  were  sent  into 
other  countries  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  improvements  in  the 
neience  and  art  of  education. 

Normal  Schools  were  introduced  into  Hanover  in  17S7;  into  Am- 
Itia  in  1 767  ;  into  Switzerland  in  1 805  ;  into  France  in  1 808  ;  into 
Holland  in  1816  ;  into  Belgium  in  1843,  and  into  England  in  1S42. 
In  Prussia  and  must  of  the  German  States,  there  are  now  enouEyh 
of  these  institutions  to  supply  ^he  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  SaxVny,  with  a  populntinn  less  than  that  of  the  Slate  of 
Now  York,  supports  five  Normal  Schools,  and  Saxe-Weimar,  with  a 
population  less  than  that  of  Connecticnt,  supports  two.  Prussia,  with 
a  population  of  fourteen  millions,  has  at  this  time  forty-nine  semina- 
ries, in  which  there  are  ttearly  three  thousand  teachers.  At  the  end 
of  rfiree  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  return 
for  a  re-examination. 

In  Great  Uriiain,  after  years  of  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  oF  ibe 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  importance  »f  Normal  Schools  as 
the  chief  means  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Government.  The  Training  School  at 
Chelsea,  (called  St.  Mark's  College,)  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Society,  the  Normal  and  Model  School  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  the  Batlersea  Training  School,  and  tlic 
Model  School  of  the  Infant  School  Society  in-  England,  ilie  Mtxli,'] 
School  of  the  National  Board  for  Ireland,  the  Normal  Schools  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  are  alj  aided  out  of  iho  aonual 
parliamentary  sFranl  for  education. 
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There  has  been  expended  by  the  GoTernment  and  Educational  Abbo- 
eialionE,  chiefly  of  a  denominational  character,  in  buildingg  and  material 
outfit  for  the  S8  Normal  or  Training  Schools  now  in  operation  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  upward  of  $1,000,000.  The  annualcoBt  of  these 
institutions  to  tho  QoTeminent  in  1800,  was  over  |300,000. 

In  the  plan  for  the  reorgnnization  of  the  entire  Bjstem  of  public 
instruction  in  Ruafiia,  now  (1868,}  under  the  consideration  of  the  Empe- 
ror, providon  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Normal  Schod, 
and  Provincial  Teachers  Institutes  numerous  enough  to  give  a  professional 
tr^ning  to  all  who  are  emplojod  to  teach  the  tiementar;  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  Tiew  of  the  number  of  State 
Normal  Schools  in  Surope. 

TABL8. 


KUUBES  or  KOBHAL 


STATE8  OF  EUKOPB. 


f  rossia, 

Saiony,  

AnMria, 

Bavaria. 

WirLemberg,  .  .  , 
Hanover,     .... 

HesSG-Cassel, .  .  . 
He^se- Darmstadt,    . 

Anhall, 

S  a  le-Cobu  rg-Golha, 
Saie-Meiuinger,  .  . 
SaJte  Weimar,  .  . 
Oldenburg,  .... 
Holsiein,     .... 

Na3!iau, 

Brunswick 

Luxemburg,     ■    .    . 

Meclrlenbuig  Schwerii 
Mecklenburg  SlrelJEz, 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Frauhfon,   .... 

HollBDd, 

Belgiom,      .... 

Deamark 

Sweden, 

England  and  Wales, 
Seodand,     .... 


1T35 

i-m 

1T75 

\m 

1757 

1750 

• 

1TJ9 

1788 

1616 

1840 

1835 

1836 

9M 
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f  09  MMtMAL  SCHOOU  M  AKBBICA. 

The  earliest  Baggttiioa  <rf'  institatioiul  proriuiut  for  the  qMctSe  prep>- 
nUion  of  teachsra  in  the  United  Slatua,  which  we  haTe  met  irith,  appeared 
in  tha  MoMothtuttU  Magaxine  tfur  June,  1T8B,  in  an  article  b;  Eliiha 
Tidcnor  ad*ocatiDg  the  establishment  of  Countj  Schools,  in  order  to  fit 
joung  gentlemen  for  college  and  »elu»i  Itteping. 

lDlS16,DeniK>D01mEtcd,in  his  Masters' Oration  in  the  commencment 
czerciseB  of  Yale  College  (where  h«  was  afterward  Professor,)  propoMd 
the  establishment  bj  (he  state  of  Connecticut,  of  an  Academy  to  trai* 
»eh«ol  mtulen  tor  the  State  Common  Schools. 

In  1323,  Rer.  Samuel  Bead  EtH  opened  a  select  school  at  Concmd, 
Vermont,  in  which  be  adrertised  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  ad^ited 


In  the  winter  of  1835,  there  appeared,  almoet  simullaneanBly,*  but 
without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  sad  even  without  any  per- 
eonal  knowledge  of  each  other,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  printed  io 
HartTord,  over  the  signBture  of  a  "  Father,"  and  in  the  Patriot,  printed  in 
Boston,  over  the  signature  of  "  Franklin,"  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
ckiqie  of  Education  as  a  science,  and  Teaching  as  an  art,  were  ably  dis- 
cussed, and  an  Inatitulinn  was  proposed  in  each  series,  having  the  same 
general  features,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  prafesaion. 
These  articles  were  collected  and  published  by  their  respective  anthers,  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  first  with  the  liite  of  "  Plan  rf  a  Seminary  for  the 
Education  of  Instruetort  of  YouUi,  by  Bev.  TTumuu  H.  GalUaui^.  Bos- 
ton, 1825,"— and  the  last,  with  the  title  "  Ettayt  on  Popular  Education, 
OWttaining  a  parlieutar  eramiTiaiion  of  the  S<AooU  of  MatsackutttlM, 
and  an  Outline  of  an  Itutitutionfor  the  Education  of  TracAers,  bg  Jamet 
O.  Carter.    Boston,  1826." 

In  Sie  same  year,  1825,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  then  residing  in  German- 
town,  Penn.,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Obtemaiioni  on  the  Improvement  of 
Seminarit*  of  Learning,"  set  forth  the  aecee«ity  and  advantages  of 
schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  appeared  the  earliest  publication  on  the 
subject  in  Connecticut,  Governor  Clinton  commended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  "  the  education  of  competent 
teachers;"  and  inl826,"ihe  establishment  of  a  seminary"  for  this  par- 
pose.  From  this  time,  the  importance  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers,  and  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  this  object,  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  statesmen  and  educators,  until,  at  the  close  ofa 
qunrter  of  a  century,  the  idea  is  practically  realized  in  each  of  the  four 
etatesinwhich  the  enterprise  was  first  proposed.  The  history  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  to  establish  Normal 
Bchools  in  these  states  is  full  of  instructbn  and  encouragement  to  t}iose 
who  are  laboring  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  same  object,  in  other  states. 

■Thj  utltlBbj  Mr.  e«llKQrt*l.  conWlnliw  lh(  MitcmMitaChla  pbnafteeainrT,  wicnab. 
tHhtd  all  Ibr  4ih  nf  Jimiirr,  IKS,  (lut  llmri  of  Mr.  CwtB,  dcveUd  Io  U*  0«UI»  oTu  bat- 
liui0D,>ppeuallbgiaUiiDdlNli<iri'^hnur7,  ISSb 
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The  Normal  Schools  already  eBtablished  in  this  country  are,  it  ie  h»- 
lieved,  doing  much  good,  und  realizing  the  promises  ofiboie  who  have 
been  active  in  getting  them  up ;  but  as  compared  with  European  Ineti- 
tutions  of  the  aanie  kind,  and  the  demands  for  proressioiuil  training  in  all 
our  Bcboois,  they  labor  under  many  disadvantagea. 

1.  Pupils  are  admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainincntB,  and 
trithont  sufficient  test  of  their  "  aptness  to  teach." 

2.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  remain  asufScieot  length  of  time,  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  method*,  and  especially  ihatintcl- 
lectuol  power  and  enlightenment,  which  arc  esBential  U>  Uie  highest  suc- 
cess in  the  profession. 

3.  There  are  no  endowments  to  reduce  the  espensc  ofaproloEiged  Foe>- 
denee  to  a  class  of  poor  but  promising  pupila. 

4.  They  are  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  tho 
Dumli^  of  pupils  admitted. 

5.  From  the  want  of  a  well-defined  and  limited  purpose  in  each  institu- 
tion, they  are  aiming  to  accomplish  too  much — more  for  every  class  of  pu-  . 
pile, — those  with,  and  thoee  without  previous  experience, — the  young,  and 
the  more  advanced, — those  intended  for  country  and  unclassified  schools, 
and  those  intended  for  the  highest  grade  of  city  and  town  schools, — than 
can  be  well  done  for  either  class  of  pupils. 

Further  experience  will  make  these  deficiencies  more  apparent,  not  to 
those  who  have  Ibe  tinmediale  charge  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are 
already  painfully  conscions  of  them,  but  to  the  people,  legislatures,  and 
liberaJIy-dlsposed  men,  who  must  apply  the  remedies  by  increased  ap- 
propriations to  existing,  and  the  estKblishment  of  additional  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Normal  Schools  already  established,  with 
the  locatun  and  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  k  ' 


UisucBOSErn, 


Kkw  Yobe, 

Connecticut, 

HiCBIGAN, 

RnoDB  IsuHD, 
New  Jebset, 
Illdois, 

PENlwrtVABLl, 
HiNNBSOTA, 

WfflcoBsnr, 


iment  of  each  schoc^ 


West  Newton, 
Bridgewster,  .        .      -., 
Westfleld,  .        .(-^-v^). 
Salem,     . 

Oswego, 
New  Britain, 
Tpsilanti, 
Bristol, 
Trenton,' 
Bloomington, 
HillersviUe, 
Winona, 
Hadison, 
Augusta, 
BunsH  Pbotisgbb,  Upper  Canada,  Toronto, 

Lower  Canada,  Montreal,  Protestant,  , 
"  "  "  CatboUc,. 

New  Brunswick,  St  Johns, 
Nova  Sootia,  Truro,     . 
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KD\VAK1}  EVERETT,  OOVEKKOR  OF  U1BS4CHUBETTS, 


Wi  are  ftssembled  to  Uke  a  snilable  pubUc  notice  of  the  openiDg  of  an  in- 
•tllution  'm  this  p)ac«,  deslined,  ss  we  hope,  to  exercise  a  Falnlsiy  influence  oa 
the  cause  of  common  scbool  educaiioD.  The  visitors  of  the  iastituiion  hire 
ihougbt  it  expedient  Ihat  a  public  explanation  shanld  be  made,  at  this  lirae,  of 
JD  namre  and  objecia,  and  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  with  which  it  Ii 
fouDded ;  and  they  have  requested  me,  on  their  behalf,  to  appear  before  yon  fDi 
this  purpose.  I  have  complied  with  iheir  i^quesi  cheerfully.  My  official  eon. 
neciiOD  witb  the  Board  of  tiducation,  which,  under  the  auihoriij  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  established  the  school,  and  the  deep  peisonal  interest  I  tate  in  the 
resdt  of  this  experiment  for  the  improvement  of  popular  education  in  the  com- 
monwealth, (convinced  ss  1  am  ihat  the  lime  has  came  when  it  is  incumbent 
<on  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  for  the  im- 
proremenl  of  Iheir  common  schools,)  are  the  motives  which  have  led  me,  al 
considerable  personal  incooveniecce,  to  imdertBlce  the  dutjr  which  has  been 

The  institution  which  is  aiBw  opened  in  Ibis  pleasnat  and  prosperoos  villagie, 
is  devoted  id  the  edacaiiou  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  is  called  a 
Normal  School.  The  name  tuinu^  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  which  signi- 
fies a  rule,  standard,  or  law;  Schools  of  Iliis  chaiucler  ware  called  Normal 
Schools,  on  their  ealablUbment  In  Fraiice,  either  because  Ibej  were  designed  lo 
serve  In  themselves  as  the  model  or  rule  by  n-bich  oiher  schools  should  be 
organized  and  instructed,  or  because  their  object  was  to  teach  the  rules  and 
methods  of  Instructing  and  governing  a  school.  This  name  has  been  adopted 
to  designate  the  schools  for  teachers  established  in  Massachusetis,  because  ii  in 
already  in  use  lo  denote  similar  institutions  in  turope ;  because  it  applies  ex- 
clusively 10  schools  of  this  kind,  and  prevcuis  their  being  confounded  with  any 
others;  and  because  it  is  short,  and  of  convenient  use.  It  has  been  already 
adopted  in  England  and  in  our  sister  stales,  in  writing  and  speaking  of  institu- 
tions for  the  edncHtlon  of  leachers. 

Schools  of  this  kind  are.  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  lT4B,  a  private 
school  for  leachers  was  established  by  the  Kev.  John  Julius  Hecker,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  at  Berlin,'  and  chief  counselor  of  the  consistory  of  thai  place.  A 
document  cited  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  celebrated  reporl  on  the  subject  of  pnblic 
instruction  in  Prussia, speaks  of  Heckeras  "the  first  individual  who  undertook 
to  train  yonng  men  for  the  art  of  teaching."  This  Utile  Instiwiion  was  founded 
at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  history  ofPrussia,  and  even  of  Europe  :  in  faci, 
it  was  an  era  of  mighty  movement  lhroU|;houl  the  world.  Frederic  II.,  com- 
monly,  and  by  a  somewhat  questionable  title,  called  the  Great,  was  projecting 
the  plans  of  aggrandixemeni  by  \rhich  he  aimed  to  raise  Prussia,  betore  his 


._  .  IS  those  which  he  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. He  seems  early  to  have  comprehended  ihe  importance  of  the  systematic 
education  of  teachers;  and  In  the  year  1754,  the  private  school,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hecker,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  primary 
school  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks.  It  was  directed, 
by  a  royal  ordiuance  of  that  feat,  that  all  .'jchoolmasiers  and  parish  clerks, 
trliose  places  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  should  be  appointed  liom  this  in^ti. 
tuiion.  it  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  funds  were  appropriated  bj  the 
government  for  ils  support. 

fiMnTi.   Svafi.    B(mIod;  ClKriMC  LinlaimdJunaBrswn.    1X0." 
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Scarcely,  howerer,  was  ihis  beginning  made  in  (be  syslemalic  edncatioo  of 
teachers,  when  the  dreadflil  Seveo  Yeats'  war  came  on;  a  w a rnrhich spread 
from  our  western  wilderness,  where  ii  broke  oui,  to  the  bounds  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  remotest  European  selllemeiils  in  India.  Frederic  wjs  the  hero 
of  this  war  on  the  continent  ol*  Europe.  He  conducledit  with  a  pen<everaiice, 
skEll  and  resolclion,  which  aMonished  mankind,  and  came  out  of  u  with  ao  ex- 
hausted treasury,  shattered  health,  and  a  wasted  kingdom.  The  Normal  School 
ai  Berlin,  in  common  with  all  ihe  other  institutions  of  the  country,  laugiiiahed 
under  the  pressure  of  Ihe  limes.  It  remained,  with  Ihe  eiceplion  ol  a  few  incoD- 
sidcrable  establishments  of  the  same  character  in  the  ciiy  of  Berlin,  the  only 
insiituiion  for  the  education  of  teaehera,  end  was,  of  course,  wholly  loadequale 
■  to  the  wants  of  the  kingdom.  In  1T70,  a  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally was  appiopriaied  by  Frederic  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  Prussian 
schools,  aiifl  it  was  expended  In  raising  Ihe  salaries  of  teachers.  A  considera- 
ble impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  this  endowment ;  but  I  do 
Dol  find  any  further  notice  of  the  progress  of  Normal  Schools  during  the  residua 
of  his  reign. 

Shorily  aAer  his  death,  the  French  Hevolntion  begait  \  and  in  Ihe  dlsastrons 
wars  and  coDTulsions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  various  slates  of  Germany,  and 
noue  more  so  than  Prtissia,  were  trampled  to  the  dusl.  The  eflecis  were  felt 
fn  all  their  iDsiilniions;  but,  as  often  happens  in  human  affairs,  the  momeDlof 
eilremest  depression  is  the  moment  of  commencing  re;:cnerat[on.  The  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  broken  by  Ihe  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  in  180C,  seemed  on  Ihe  reige 
of  dissolution,  and  to  owe  a  precarioos  existence  to  Ihe  clemency  of  MapoleoD. 
At  this  gloomy  period.  It  occurred  to  some  noble  minds  to  attempt  the  restora- 
lion  of  alTairs  by  a  strong  appeal  to  Ihe  popular  mind,  and  by  awakening  a 
powerful  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Every  Ihmg  was  resorted  to  which  could 
promote  this  end.  The  ctei^  were  appealed  to ;  Ihe  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities were  agUaiedi  a  secret  association,  imder  the  name  of  the  Unioa  af  Virtut, 
(Tagendbnnd,^  was  formed  Ihmnghom  Ihe  coualry;  the  ancient  German  co»- 
lume  was  revived;  a  jealousy  of  foreigners  inculcated  ;  and,  as  an  important 
instrument  toward  the  end  in  view,  the  attention  of  the  goverameni  was,  in 
1809,  again  pa  rliclilarly  turned  to  the  subject  of  education  of  leaehers.  In  IBID, 
the  Normal  School  at  Berlin  was  re-organized;  but  before  the  result  could  be 
seen,  the  great  and  fin*!  struggle  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  with  Napo- 
leon look  place.  The  conflict  was  for  the  independence  or  subjection,  Ihe  life 
or  death,  of  nations.  The  entire  population  rose  as  a  man  at  the  call  of  the 
governments;  the  universities  and  academies  sent  their  young  men,  scarce  able 
10  bear  the  weight  of  a  musket,  to  the  war;  and  it  terminated  is  Ihe  overtluow 
[ffihe  invader. 

Prom  that  moment,  erery  thing  In  Germany  seemed  animated  with  new  life. 
Prussia,  in  particular,  wilh  the  CBtaMishmeul  of  a  general  peace,  bent  all  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  upon  national  edm-ation,  as  ihe  great  safeguard  of  na- 
tional independence.  The  Normal  School  of  Berlin  was  transferred  lo  Polsdam, 
as  a  situation  more  retired  and  favorable  for  its  objects.  Similar  schools  were 
proposed  throughout  Ihe  kingdom,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  in  the 
year  IS19,the  subject  of  education  was  referred  to  a  separate  depanmenl  of  Ihe 
government,  under  a  minister  of  state  exclusively  devoted  to  its  administratic«l. 
The  prcseol  or|»niiation  of  the  Prussian  sysiem  of  education  dales  from  this 
period,  and  by  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  Ihe  governmeni  of  the  same 

J  ear,  a  royal  Normal  School  is  established  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  of  the 
ingdom.  BE  an  essential  pari  of  the  system.  From  these  seminaries,  wilh  the 
aid  derived  from  various  local  eslablishmenis  of  the  same  character,  teachers 


thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  instruction  are  furnished  for  all  the  poblfc 
schools  of  Prussia.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  contemporaneously 
in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wirtembei^,  in  Baden,  and  other  Gennan  states. 
The  example  early  spread  to  Prance,  and  more  recently  to  Holland.  One  or 
two  institutions  of  a  private  character  have,  il  is  believed,  been  established  ilk 
England  for  the  formation  of  teachers;  and  it  has  been  proposed  al  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  by  a  commiitee  of  the  privy  council  of  the  realm,  to  found 
a  central  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  London.* 

'  ?inoeIh«deliv(rv  aflblsuldma.  thlaind  Mhtriimilu-prajKliiliaTf  conFlnioh1ih]]r  mg. 
ernAil  operulon  lu  Eoflind,  aader  Iho  lotpicet  of  ilia  coDimluee  ofthe  pri>r  enuncll  Ibr  tda 
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Thealtentionof  ihe  rriends  of  edocAtlon  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  tTDiaa 
tiia  lor  some  lime  been  tamed  lo  this  sabject.  In  New  York,  some  proviskn 
baa  been  made  hj  Ihe  Legislainre  lor  Uaining  teachers  at  the  incoipuraied  snd- 
emies  uf  'the  stale.  In  sume  of  our  own  respectable  academies,  tlie  qoalifTin; 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes  has  been  paiticnlariy  attended  to,  and  these  establi'<}i- 
ments,  in  point  of  fact,  have  served  as  the  ntirserles  from  which  manr  of  oar 
Echools  have  been  furnished  with  Insttnctors.  In  additioti  to  what  has  hem 
done  in  this  way,  an  inslitalioa.  amplj  endowed  by  prirate  liberality,  has  ei- 
isled  for  some  time  at  Andover,  expressly  deTOIed  to  the  education  of  iDsimct- 
ors.  Manv  respectable  teachers  have,  it  is  believed,  been  formed  at  this  sohooL 
The  suLject  uf  special  provision  by  nublic  authority  for  the  edncation  dI 
leaehers  ban  at  many  di&erent  liiucs,  wilnin  Ihe  last  few  yeais,  been  con^derrd 
by  Ibe  committees  of  education  of  tbe  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Their 
esi^lishment  has  been  strongly  nrped  in  the  reports  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  emaiialfd  from  this  source.  Among  tho.se  who  have  recommended  snch 
■  provisiim  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  intelligence,  ll  would  be  unjust  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  this  county,  (Mr.  Carter,  of  Lancaster.)  who, 
both  in  a  separate  publicalioa  and  in  official  reports  as  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  liic  Legislature,  has  rendeied  dis tin gni shed  service  in  this  way. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  Ihe  begiunine  of  the  year 
1838,  Ihe  allention  of  the  Legislature  was  invited  to  this  subject.  In  tbe  coarse 
of  the  eosuins  session,  ihe  secieiary  of  the  board  was  authorized  by  a  friend  uf 
educaliop,  wlu'se  name  was  not  commntiicaled  to  ihe  public,'  to  inform  ihe 
Legislature  that  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  furnished  by  him  whenever  the 
same  sum  should  be  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  expended 
under  Ihe  diivciion  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  qualifyinc;  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Massa chase tis.  This  oSer  eras  promptly  accepted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  reautsile  appropriation  made. 

The  steps  taken  by  ine  Board  of  Education,  in  discharge  of  the  important 
trasl  lbii!<  devolved  upon  them,  are  minutely  set  forth  in  their  second  annaal 
report,  which  was  made  lo  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. Il  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  on  the  present  occasion,  (hat  after  delib- 
erate and  anxious  reHection,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  claims  of  various 
places  proposed,  in  dilferenlpansof  the  common  weal  1 1),  Lexington,  in  Middle- 
aei  county,  and  Barre,  in  Worcester  county,  have  been  selected  as  the  sites  of 
two  of  the  Normal  Schools.  A  confident  expectation  is  entertained  thai  aihird 
may  shortly  be  established  in  some  other  pari  of  the  sialE.I 

"fhese  in'sliiuliona  are,  of  course,  to  some  eileni  experimental.  They  arc  so 
of  necessity.  The  funds  provided  for  their  sopporc,  with  all  ihe  subsidiary  aid 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  Ihe  friends  of  education  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  the  schools,  although  highly  credliable  to  the  generous  spirit  bv 
which  ibey  are  furnished,  are  quite  inadequate  10  Ibe  endowment  of  permaneiii 
establish mpnts.  For  reasons  set  forth  io  the  report  to  which  I  have  allnded.  il 
was  I  bought  proper  not  to  stake  the  result  of  the  whole  trial  on  one  schuol;  but 
to  afford  to  diiri.-rcnl  pans  of  the  commonneaith  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
Ihemselves.  It  was  further  considered  Ihai  Ihree  years  is  the  shortest  period 
which  would  authorize  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  syslein. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  when  the  funds  lo  be  disposed  of  atv  dvided 
among  three  schools,  and  distributed  over  three  years,  it  becomes  netcsiary  lo 
adopt  the  most  frujtal  scale  of  expenditure  noi  inconsistent  wiUi  the  object  lo  be 
attained.  Our  situation  in  this  respect  is  widely  diSerenl  froTD  that  of  foreii^ 
countries,  where  ample  funds  for  objects  of  this  kindare  appropriated  by  wealihv 
govemmeiiia;  whore  buildings,  apparatus,  libraries,  anit  the  maintenance  of 
pupils,  are  provided  for  by  permanent  dotations ;  and  as  many  in.iiroctuTs  are 
aopported  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  ihe  fullest  development  of  the  system. 

The  narrowness  of  the  means  from  which  the  experiment  of  our  rionnal 
Schools  is  undertaken  may  (ihoQgh  we  irasi  il  will  not)  defeat  its  suce.-tts.  'We 
hope  thai  so  much  'good  will  manifesily  be  done  within  the  ran^  of  our  re- 
sources, that  the  Legislature  will  be  disposed,  and  private  benefactors  encoar- 
Wed,  10  convert  our  temporary  Normal  Schoolsinto  permanent  fotmdalions  for 
l£a  qnalification  of  teachers.    Siill,  however,  we  trust,  in  justice  to  all  cun- 

u  bnn  fciDiHled  u  BrMnwaur. 
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cemed,  ibal  il  will  be  boine  in  miod,  th&t  [bis  eiperiment  is  couducted  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  iodepenaent  of  ihedifficullies  incident  to  [he  organ- 
IzaliOD  of  every  Dew  insliiniion.  This  con  aid  era  lion,  we  [rnst,  will  secure  oi 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  or thecommanit;  in  which  the  schools  are  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  public  at  large.  It  Is  alwava  of  greai  impor[ance  [o  a  youth- 
ful iustJiuiion,  that  it  should  be  kindly  regarded  in  the  place  where  it  is  estab' 
lished.  We  trust  that  [he  reapecied  principal  of  this  school,  and  alt  who  may 
have  a  joint  care  with  him  in  cotiducdog  it,  and  all  who  resort  to  it  to  qualiiy 
themselves  as  teachers,  will  enjoy  the  good  will,  and  be  favored  wiih  the  cotin- 
tenance  and  kindolEces,oriherevereDdcle!^of  all  denominaiions,  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  lead  and  influence  in  (he  other  professions,  and  of  the  citizena 
generally  In  this  part  of  the  commonwealth.  While  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
mahe  ibe  school  creditable  to  the  eommnniiy  in  whlchitis  placed,  nothing  will 
do  more  to  promote  its  prosperity  than  the  friendly  regard  of  an  enlightened 

This  occasion  reqoiies  a  few  retnarks  on  ihe  character  and  objects  of  Nonnal 
School^  and  the  importance  of  a  aysiemaiic  education  of  teachers.  Much  hai 
been  said  and  written  of  late  on  this  subject.  Kot  to  meDIioD  foreign  publica- 
tions, it  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  legislative  reports  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  a  very  valuable  essay  by  Professor  Siowe,  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries,  has  recently  been  given  10  the  public.  The  necessary  limits  of 
an  address  of  this  kind  will  require  my  remarks  10  be  of  a  very  general  char- 

The  office  of  the  teacher,  it)  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  and 
[raining  up  [hose  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life,  is  all-imponanl.'  After  all 
that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  on  the  Eubjecl,  more  than  justice  has  not  been, 
and  never  can  be,  dune  to  the  theme.  With  no  small  part  of  the  children  ic  tbe 
community,  the  ititerconree  of  the  teacher  with  the  young  is  scarcely  inferior, 
in  closeness  and  the  length  of  lime  for  which  it  is  kept  up,  to  thai  of  [he  pa- 
rents ; — not  at  all  inferior,  in  tbe  importance  of  tbe  objects  to  be  attained  by  iL 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enongh  10  be  sent  10  school,  the  teacher  is  relied 
upon  to  fumiBh  occupation  tor  the  opening  facniUes  of  the  mind,  to  direct  its 
eSbrls  in  ibe  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  tbe  first 
distinct  ideas  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  conduct  and  morals. 
The  child  is  committed  to  the  teacher  s  bands  in  the  very  oiotning  of  life,  when 
the  character,  still  more  (ban  the  young  limbs,  is,  so  to  say,  still  in  tbe  gristle. 
They  have,  botb  limbs  and  character,  acquired  some  of  their  proper  consistency 
and  power  of  resistance^  but  to  how  much  of  Ihe  intellectual  and  moral  frame 
are  not  the  first  impress  and  shaping  to  be  given  at  !sc^oal1  Is  this  a  light 
matter  1  If  the  teacher  was  to  fashion  your  child's  personal  proportions,  dr  to 
remold  his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would  you  inquire  after  his  qualifica- 
tion for  that  task  1  la  it  of  less  importance  how  be  fashions  and  molds  the 
features  of  the  mind  >  Is  it  of  small  aecoont,  whether  your  child's  germinating- 
faculties — to  use  a  proverbial  expression,  to  which  no  rhetoric  can  add  force — 
shall  be  "  nipped  in  the  bud,"  a  bud  in  which  seeds  of  immortal  life  and  heav- 
enly intelligence  have  been  curiously  wrapped  by  the  Creator!  The  husband- 
man can  tell  ns  If  It  Is  a  matter  of  little  or.no  consequence  whether  you  employ 
a  skillful  or  an  unskillful  person  to  raise  a  cro  ot  com,  Ibe  growthlif  a  few 
months,  under  a  simple  process  of  culture.  And  yet  so  much  depends  on  pro- 
per management,  that  from  the  same  seed  vou  mny  see,  in  one  field,  the  com 
towering  up,  vigorous,  swelling  with  life  and  slrengUi,iis  broad,  healthy  leavea 
crackling  till  tl^  fanner  thinks  he  can  both  hear  It  and  see  it  grow,  the  graceful 
tassel  dancing  on  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  and  dropping  its  fertilizing  powder 
on  tbe  silken  filaments,  which  force  their  way  Oom  the  top  of  the  husk  to  receive 
the  vital  principle,  and  convey  it  to  the  ripening  ear;  and  perhaps  on  tbe  other 
aide  of  tbe  way,  in  a  comer  of'^the  sluggard's  garden,  itruggling  with  rank  weeds 
for  the  joint  possession,  of  the  unennched  soil,  you  will  see,  from  ihe  same  seed, 
a  scanty,  blighted,  sickly  crop,  yellow  as  saffron  when  it  ought  to  be  green,  and 
black  when  It  oiight  to  be  yellow,  and  scarce  promL'iiQg  a  few  meager  stalks  for 
thebam-jard.  Whenever  I  wilnesssuch  a  contrast  in  thenBturalworld.  I  ask  ■ 
myself,  with  trembling,  whether  tbe  mind  is  a  principle  so  much  less  delicate 
than  a  blade  of  grass, — whether  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  the 
raising^  up  and  [he  ttaining  up  of  that  unspeakable  mjrstery  on  earth,  a  thinWlng, 
iMtsoniDg  diseoaising,  imntoital  cteatnre,— ue  w  infenot  in  importance,  in 
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dlffiouUy,  and  in  ihe  amonnt  of  the  consequences  invoIr«d,  that  while  we  «cn:i) 
irn^l  the  tillage  ot  our  field,  the  sowing  of  onr  com,  and  ihe  gaibeiing  of  itae 
htrveM,  only  to  an  eipen  and  a  judicious  hand,  aay  one  may  be  trosied  to 
keep  our  schools  and  cultitale  the  minds  of  out  children  1 

These  inquiries  scarcely  need  an  answer.  Every  man's  reQection  who  is 
able  lo  reason  on  the  subject, — every  one's  observation  who  has  lumed  bis  at- 
tention to  ii, — every  one's  experience  who  has  had  children  of  his  own  confi..™ 
to  a  succession  of  teachers,  and  still  more,  who,  ac  any  lime,  has  himstlf  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  insiruction,  will  sntLsfy  himself  thai  the  teacher's  di 


is  unpurtani.  complicated,  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  job-wort,  ut 
which  any  one  may  lun  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling,  which  requires 
knowlci!^,  juJ^tnent.  and  experience. 

"There  is  scarce  such  a  thing  conceivable.  «s  even  a  solitary  act,  consisiini 
of  several  pans  or  movements,  which  does  not  admit  of  every  degree  of  eicrl- 
lence  in  the  manner  and  success  of  the  performance.  See  two  men  handle  an 
ax,  in  cutting  down  a  tree,  one  a  raw  oand,  the  other  a  practiced  woadmaD. 
Lojk  at  two  'persons  on  horseback,  of  equal  courage  and  strength,  the  one  foe 
the  lirsl  lime  in  his  life  in  the  saddle,  the  other  an  expert  rider.  One  seems  to 
realize  the  fable  of  Ihe  Centaur,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  part  of  the  animal  on 
whictihe  is  movinsi  the  other  can  scarce  keeo  bis  seal.  Let  aninexperienceil 
person  go  lo  work  with  a  handsaw  or  a  paint  brush  ;  or  undertake  lo  ciHiduct  a 
piece  ofclolh  through  a  power-loom,  or  to  cover  a  whip-handle  with  its  mrsLe- 
tions  netwurk;  and  he  will  be  very  sure,  for  several  times,  [o  fail.  1  think 
there  are  few  persons  in  this  assembly,  eicepl  ibose  who  may  have  bad  con- 
siderable practice,  who  can  drive  a  nail  straieht  into  a  board, 'wiihooi  striking 
their  fingers  with  the  hammer.  In  fact,  "  lo  hit  a  nail  on  the  bead,"  simple  as 
the  operation  seems,  is  in  reality  one  of  so  much  nicety,  that  it  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression  for  dexterity  and  skill. 

We  raia;hl  cast  oureyes  over  Ihe  entire  circle  of  hnman  pur^tiil.  and  find  new 
Ultisirations  of  the  necessity  of  diligent  preparation  for  every  calling;  and  ni 
._..., .i_..i_    «,gjj,ijm.- _ 


us !y  .suppose  that  the  office  of  an  instructor  makes  an  excej'iii.-. 

But  inasmuch  as  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  are  as  jet  hanily 
known  by  name  among  us,  it  is  anatural  question  how  teachers  in  our  muniir 
bavc  hitherto  been  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  ihc  discharge  of  their  ilaiies. 
May  not  the  means  which  nave  hiiheno  proved  adequate  for  the  supply  of  our 
achootawith  ccimpelent  instructors,  still  suffice  for  that  purpose  t  The  ijtiesiion 
is  a  fair  one,  and  deserves  a  candid  answer. 

Whoever  thinks  that  we  are  favored  with  an  ample  supplv  of  teachers,  as 
wejl  qualified  as  can  be  wished,  needs  no  further  answer.  Whiierer  co:. Meiers 
that  of  the  teachers  in  times  past  and  at  the  present  day  in  our  schtuls  there 
are  those  possessing  all  degrees  of  qualification,  from  very  high  lo  verv  low,  il 
will  seem  a  pertinent  inijuirv,  what  their  means  of  preparation  have  been  ;  sn>l 
such  an  inquirer  will  probahlv  be  of  opinion  tbal  we  need  a  more  sysiematic 
and  efficient  preparation  for  ihis  purpose. 

Wc  must  assume,  then,  lirsl,  that  natural  apiiiude  goes  very  far,  on  the  plan 
hilherlo  pursued,  in  deciding  the  qualification  of  the  teacher.  This,  under  all 
circiimsiances,will  be  animporlanl  element.  One  man  will  be  a  t>etterieacher, 
with  little  or  no  training  or  experience,  than  some  others,  who  pass  their  lin^ 
in  the  business.  This,  however,  is  equally  the  case  in  every  pursuil  or  calling. — 
in  law. physic, and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures,  aod  farming, — and  is  oeier 
thought  lo  supersede  the  necessity  of  education.  Some  remain  inefficient  and 
incapable  afier  every  imaginable  advantage;  others,  with  slender opponnnitiirs. 
bound,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  leap,  to  the  front  rank.  I  have  seen  a  peisim, 
who,  from  his  infancy,  never  knew  a  waoi;  who  passed  from  ibe  arms  of  a 
careful  nurse  into  the  care  of  the  best  of  ieacner!<;  who  enjoyed,  from  the  Gr^t, 
every  conceivable  aid  and  encouragement,  (except  the  most  efficient  of  all,  the 
spur  of  necessity,)  the  best  of  masters,  the  best  of  books  in  abundance,  and 
steady  schooling,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  school  education,  g^o.v^^ly  ignorant  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge ;  while  another,  of  the  same  age,  educated  under  the 
slera  discipline  of  necessity,  with  limited  means,  the  ordinary  chance  of  in- 
structors, the  old  books  which  his  father  wore  out  before  him,  and  atiendanci:  at 
school  far  from  steady,  has  advanced  from  one  branch  to  another,  maslefins 
each  as  he  soes,  with  a  keen  lelish  for  learning,  and  an  ever-cravin|;  appetite 
for  new  truth.    Whatever  may  be  the  caUtng  of  these  tw[>  men,  one  a  destined 
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10  eminence,  ibe  other  to  failure.  Should  circumstances  call  ihem  (o  ibe  in- 
structor's desk,  it  is  qaiie  evident  that  be  whu  has  leaned  little  will  have  still 
less  to  teach,  while  the  other  will  be  verj  likely  lo  exhibit  the  same  Tadlitj  in 
the  ciimmuDication  as  is  the  acquisition  of  knowtedge. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher's  fitness,  at  ihe  present  daj,  depends  Terr  roach 
OD  the  kindof  uistruciioD  which  he  received  himself  while  at  school.  If  he  was 
■o  fortunate  as  to  be  taught  by  a  sound,  accurate,  and  judicious  instructor,  he 
will  be  not  unlikely  to  exhibit  that  character  himself.  A  good  degree  of  the 
school -keeping  capacity,  and  I  may  say,  also,  incapacity,  are  iraceable  to  liiia 
source.  Our  schools  are  under  B  kind  of  traditionary  discipline.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  they  are  kept  bv  young  men  and  women,  who  make  a  prettv  ra- 
e'd  transition  from  the  pupil's  bencli  lo  (he  master's  and  mistress's  ciiair. 
nless  they  possess  strong,  original  minds,— which  are  not  very  common, — 
there  is  cot  much  liketihoud  that  they  will  rise  above  the  standard  of  the  schools 
where  they  were  ihemselves  taught.  If  these  were  very  good,  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  fall  below  it.  Mediocrity  is  much  more  apt  to  be  propagated  Ih^D  ex- 
iKllence.  If  a  teacfaci  of  average  capacity  keep  tbe  school  for  a  few  years,  he 
will  not  be  likely  co  make  any  improvements,  and  will  do  very  well  if  he  hands 
it  over  ;o  his  successor  as  good  as  he  found  it.  When  this  state  of  things  pre- 
vails in  a  commonity  foraToiig  course  of  yeais,  we  behold  the  painful  spectacle 
of  schools  in  the  rear  of  every  thing  else.  There  is  progress  in  every  thing 
else,  but  tbe  schools  are  stationary,  and  even  degenerating.  I  have  heard  judi- 
•  eions  observers  express  the  doubt,  whether  the  average  of  our  district  schools, 
Bi  the  present  day,  are  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  remark  is 
jnsi,  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  veir  ci«ditable  to  the  commonwealth.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  general  pro)n«ss  of  imprvvement,  they  ought  to  be  macb  better. 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  be  quoted  herealler,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  law  irt 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  like  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  natural 
world,  with  respect  lo  many  of  tbe  products  of  the  earth— that  tbe  fruit  which 
is  borne  on  the  graft  runs  out  with  the  original  stock.  Good  husbandry  reqoires 
that  attention  should  be  cons uinily  given  to  the  discovery  of  improved  methods, 
■nd  the  introductionof  new  varieties  raised  from  Iheseed.  Tradition  is  closely 
•Hied  to  degeneracy. 

Where  the  teacher  engages  Id  his  punait  for  life,  a  new  aource  of  qualifica- 
tion presents  i^lf  of  great  value;  1  mean  tapaitnce.  He  quallQes  himselC 
Bat  snch  teachers  are  not  found.  I  presume,  in  many  of  our  common  schools. 
Thev  ri.se  lo  higher  stations.  BetHdes  this,  it  may  happen,  when  Experience  is 
the  teacher,  as  with  teachers  of  other  kinds,  the  pupil  is  by  no  means  sure  to 
excel  his  master.  Self  instruction  is  not  always  improving.  It  depends  on  the 
ebaracter  of  a  man's  mind,  bow  much  advantage  he  derives  from  experience.  - 
The  experience  of  cme  man  is  clear  and  decisive.  He  commits  an  error,  per- 
ceives it,  and  henceforward  avoids  it.  He  is  struck  with  the  Bdvenlageof  some 
Eirocedure  or  method,  traces  thai  advantage  lo  its  principle,  builds  a  rule  upon 
t,  and  enlarges  of  amends  bis  practice  to  the  end  of  life.  The  experience  of 
other  men  yields  them  no  such  fruit  It  is  vague  and  irresolute.  They  live  and 
■ci,  bnl  have  no  experience,  properly  so  called.    Proceeding  without  steady 


where  order,  the  Gm  law  of  earth,  as  well  as  Heaven,  presides,  that  day  unto 
day  ultereth  speech,  and  nifthl  unto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge,  without 
this  guide  of  conduct,  experience  may  perplex  instead  of  direciing.  The  mis- 
take of  to-day  produces  the  mistake  of  lo-morrow;  and  life  is  exhausted  iu  half- 
finished  experiments  and  constantly-iepeaied  blunders,  so  that  whether  a  man's 
experience  profit  him  depends  upon  whether  it  is  good  experience,  which  may 
be  either  successful  experience,  or  unsuccessful  experience  wisely  needed ;  and 
it  maj  oi\en  happen  that  the  recorded  experience  of  another  more  judicious 
mind  will  in  reality  guide  a  man  better  than  his  own. 

The  recorded  experience  of  others,  then, — that  is,  books, — is  another  means 
bv  which  the  teacher  at  piesenl  qualifies  himself  for  his  calling.  Unqnesiiooa- 
bly,  the  conscientious  instructor  may  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the 
rurefnl  study  of  ludicions  publications  on  the  subject  of  his  pursuiL  Thennm- 
ber  of  these  is  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years.  Itisabranch  of  literature  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth ;  and  without  doing  injustice  lo  tbe  works  of  the 
pautaicbs  in  this  science,  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero  to  the  writings  of  Ascham, 
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oTMUlon,  of  Locke,  lim  Inclined  to  think  that,  for  praelJul  rlews,  vh«l  hu 
n  wilhJD  Che  last  fifly  jeM  eicteds,  both  in  amount  and  raloe,  al. 


that  liad  before  been  eirenlo  (he  world  oa  ibe  satiiect  oredacatioa.  As  Tar  as 
my  acquaintance  with  (he  subject  extends,  the  work)  of  Miss  fCdftewonh  an 
«a(llled  to  the  credit  of  baring  &rsi  prama[°ated,  in  the  English  language  ai 


least,  soand  and  judicious  viewa  as  to  (he  whole  business  of  ednea (ion.  A  per- 
SOQ  thoroughly  possessed  of  every  thing  in  her  works,  wonld  have  bnt  little  to 
leatn,  as  (o  genei«l  principles,  (with  one  eiception,)  from  other  sources. 
There  are,  however,  many  (bitigi,  of  coarse,  in  her  publications.  do(  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country;  and  on  one  all-imponani  topic,  the 
subject  of  religious  instraclion,  there  is  a  deeply  to  be  Itmeated  deficiency. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  American  teacher,  some  good  works  have 
appeared  In  our  own  country,  of  which  thai  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  appears  in  me 
decidedly  the  beat.  No  person  can  pemse  it  withonl  gaining  new  conceptions 
of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  dity,  and  practical  bints  as  to  the  best  mechod 
of  discharging  it.  Whether  a  perusal  of  it  will  not,  in  most  cases,  leaveta  the 
reader's  mind  a  painful  impt^<sion  as  to  the  imperfection  of  our  schools,  in  cm- 
dition  and  management,  is  aquestion  which  each  must  answer  for  himnelf 

From  (he  various  useful  works  on  the  bueincM  of  instruction,  the  faithftd 
teacher  will,  under  all  circumstances,  derive  great  benefiL  Bot  neither  in  this 
nor  any  other  calling,  will  the  solitary  study  of  books  efieel  all  that  is  to  be  de- 
sired, CO  say  nothing  of  the  objection  Co  this  and  all  the  other  sources  of  self- 
inslruciiot),  which  arises  from  ilie  condition  of  the  schools,  while  the  master  is  ' 
endeavoring  to  improve  himselC  Those  of  onrcblldtva  tnaydowell  whohav^ 
the  advantage  of  his  teaching,  after  he  ha*  qualified  himself  by  eiperieoce  in 
office  and  the  study  of  good  books;  hut  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  to 
get  their  education  while  this  process  is  going  on,  and  before  it  has  proceeded 
to  any  valuable  exientl  As  a  general  remark,  peilkaps  it  would  not  be  oniust 
to  say,  that  most  of  our  teachers  tetire  from  that  piirsait  about  the  time  aej 
become  well  qualified  to  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  are  thus  brooeht  (o  (he  necessity  of  some  specific  preliminary  ptvparatioD 
Ibr  the  office  of  (eacoer — apreparalion  which  shall  fir  him  in  some  degree  be- 
forehand for  his  duties.  'To  aSbrd  this  preparation,  is  the-precise  object  of  ■ 
Normal 'School.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  set  up  the  pretel)- 
sion  that  there  can  be  uo  well-qualified  (eacber  without  such  a  school ;  bot  that 
great  advantages  may  be  expected  from  a  regular  plan  of  instruction,  in  semi- 
naries devoted  CO  this  abject;  a  plan  of  instmctioa  lo  come  in  aid  of  all  the 
other  means  of  improvement,  on  which  the  faithful  teacher  most  now  eicln- 
sively  depend.  To  afibrd  this  instruction,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  Schotria 
now  established  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  so 
thorough  and  comprehensive,  as  the  theory  of  a  perfect  institution  of  the  kind 
requires.  There  are  no  funds  applicable  to  the  expense  of  such  an  establish- 
ment; and  our  young  meti  and  women  could  not  generally  afibid  the  time  le- 
JuJsitefora  very  longcourse  of  preparation,  because  the  majdritr  of  our  districts 
o  not  require,  and  would  not  support,  Ceacheis  who,  having  l>een  at  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money  iu  fitting  themselves  for  tiieir  calling,  would  need  a 
proportionate  compeasacion.  We  Guppose  that  many  of  those  who  resort  to 
these  institutions,  will,  at  present,  be  able  ohly  to  pass  but  a 
the  enjoyment  of  their  advantages ;  but  while  provision  is  n 
period  for  which  any  individual  could  reasonably  wish  to  be  icceivea,  a  uioroogn 
eouise  of  instruction  will  also  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  a 
longer  time  to  their  preparation  as  teachers. 

Such  a  course  of  laslnictiou  will  obviously  consist  of  the  followiog  parts: 

1.  A  careful  review  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  is 
onr  Gomman  schools;  it  being,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  of  a  teacher  that  he 
^ould  himself  know  well  that  which  he  is  to  aid  oliieis  in  learning.  Soch  an 
acquaintance  with  these  branches  of  knowledge  is  much  less  common  than  may 
be  generally  supposed.  The  remark  may  soond  paradoxical,  but  I  believe  it 
will  bear  eiamiuation,  when  I  say,  that  a  teacher  IboRHighly  versed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  only  which  are  lan^itfn  onr  common  schools,  is  as 
difficult  to  find  as  a  first-rate  lawyer,  divine,  or  [diysician,  statesman,  man  of 
business,  or  farmer.  A  good  schoolmaster  should  be  able  lo  read  and  speak  the 
En^ish  taoguage  with  propriety,  ease,  and  grace ;  u)d  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  grammar.    He  ahoold  poasesa,  at  the  sami 
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time,  ■  clear,  sliapeljr,  and  rapid  banA-wriiiiig,  and  be  well  rened  In  the  de- 
menial  principles  and  operatioDii  or  nnmbeta.  Witboat  eoiag  beyond  diese 
three  branches,— beat  deaignaled  by  the  good  old-fashioned  cames  of  reading, 
vriling,  and  arithmetic, — 1  Tenlore  to  sar  ibat  a  men  who  posnesses  tliem 
thoroughly  is  as  rare  as  one  of  corresponding  eminence  in  any  or  the  learned 
professiona.  And  yet  the  law  requires  sach  masters  for  oar  district  aehools. 
What  savs  the  Etatalel  "  In  every  town  coolaining  fifty  familiea  or  house- 
'-"-rs,  there  shall  be  kept,  In  each  year,  al  the  charge  of  the  tonu,  by  a  teacher 

:ren  in  orthography,  n 

ind  good  behavior. 

How  lew,  even  of  those  considered  men  of  education,  are  thoroughly  versed 
even  in  the  branches  required  bj  lav  in  our  common  schools!  How  much 
fewer  who  know  them  as  a  teacher  should  know  them  I  for  a  teacher  ongbi  to 
know  of  every  thicg  much  more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected  lo  acquire. 
The  teacher  must  know  things  in  a  masterly  way,  cnriousiiy,  nicely,  and  in 

The  great  mistake  in  monitorial  instnictton  is,  that  It  snppones  that  the  mo- 
ment the  bare  knowledge  of  a  fact  in  its  naked  form  is  atlamed,  it  qualities  a 
person  to  teach  it  lo  others.  The  teacher  must  see  the  imlh  under  all  its 
aspects,  with  its  antecedents  and  coiisequenis,  or  he  can  not  present  it  in  jnst 
that  shape  in  which  the  young  mind  can  apprehend  it.  He  musl,  as  he  holds 
the  diamond  up  to  the  sun,  lum  its  facets  round  and  round,  till  the  pupil  catches 
its  lu.'^ler.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  lo  hear  it  said  of  a  grown  person  that 
he  is  too  learned  to  leach  children ;  that  he  knows  too  much,  is  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  minds,  to  perceive  their  difficulties.  1  imagine  the  trouble  gen- 
erally to  be  of  the  opposite  chantcter.  The  man  of  learning  either  never 
understood  the  matter  thoroughly,  or  he  has  forgotten  what  he  once  ktiew.  He 
has  retained  enough  of  his  school  learning  lor  the  particular  calling  of  life  he 
has  chosen;  but  be  has  not  retained  a  clear  recollection  of  the  elemental  inilhs 
which  it  is  necessary  the  learner  should  comprehend.  If  in  this  slate  of  things 
he  can  not  comprehend  the  schoolboy's  difficulty,  it  Is  nut  his  superior  wisdom, 
but  his  ignorance,  which  is  at  fault.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the 
science  of  numbers,  over  which  most  of  onr  children  pass  languishing  days  and 
weeks,  vainly  striving  to  master  a  hard  "  sum  "  or  a  hard  rule,  which  they 
finally  give  up  in  despair,  or  of  which  they  content  themselves  with  some  false 
eiplanalion,  from  pure  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  child  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  atone  of  our  district  schools,  had  run  through  the 
chief  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  it  used  to  be  taught,  doing  all  the  sums,  and  setting 
them  down  in  his  ciphering  book,  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  ■ 
jeaaon  of  anyone  of^the  operations.  At  lout,  after  going  for  a  second  or  third 
time  thmngb  the  mie  of  decimals,  he,  for  the  Grrtl  time,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  nature  of  s  decimal  fraction,  of  which  he  bed  been  wholly  ignorant  before, 
and  which,  in  his  simplicity,  he  thought  a  discovery  of  his  own.  It  was  not  till 
BOtne  tittle  afterward  that  he  found  oat  that  mankmd  had  for  a  great  while  been 
aware  that  a  decimal  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  imit 
with  as  many  ciphers  as  the  nimieTator  has  places.  The  first  object  of  insirac- 
tiou  in  a  Normal  School  Is,  as  far  a^  possible,  in  the  space  of  lime  assigned  to 
its  Instructions,  to  go  over  the  circle  of  branches  required  to  be  taught,  and  see 
that  the  future  teacher  Is  thoroughly  and  minntelr  versed  in  them. 

9.  The  second  part  of  instiuction  in  a  Normal  School  is  ihe  art  of  teaching. 
To  know  the  matter  to  be  taught,  and  to  know  it  thoroDghly,  aie  of  themselves, 
ihoagh  essential,  not  all  that  is  reqaired.  There  is  a  peculiar  art  of  teaching. 
The  details  of  this  branch  are  ineihaustible,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  most  im- 
portant principles  may  be  brought  within  such  a  compass  as  to  alford  material 
benefit  to  those  who  pass  even  the  .thortesl  time  at  these  institutions.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  np  at  its  foundation,  in  those  principles  of  our  nature  on 
which  education  depends;  the  laws  which  control  the  faculties  of  the  yonthfal 
mind  in  the  pui«ait  and  attainment  of  tntth ;  and  the  moral  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil  which  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  acliou.  The 
fntu  re  teacher  must  be  mstructed  in  the  most  efieciual  way  of  reaching  untaught 
mind— a  process  subtile,  difficult,  various.  The  first  thing  requisite  often  wilt 
be  to  ascertain  what  has  to  be  unlearned,  both  as  to  positive  errors  and  bad 
hablla  of  mind.    The  child  who  has  been  aceuatomed  lo  add  numbers  together 
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bjr  eoonting  on  his  Sngen,  instead  of  IcBining  r  limple  additioo  table  t^  loM 
al  the  outset;  who  haa  formed  lo  himself  a  small,  ill-iooliing,  and  illegible 
scrawl,  under  the  usEiie  of  a  motiiag  band,  withoat  ever  having  leamMi  to 
shape  ihe  leiiets  in  hold  and  fair  pmportions ;  or  who,  nnder  the  notion  of  re- 
finemcDis  beyond  the  common  slaodard,  has  been  taught  anch  barbarisms  a* 
"  he  shew  me  the  book,"  "  I  have  began  lo  read  ii,"  "  had  1  have  had  lime  lo 
go," — such  a  child,  I  say,  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  heavily  laden 
with  a  eai^,  which  it  must  be  the  dm  labor  and  care  to  ihrow  orerboaid. 

Bui  the  an  of  teachiuK  is  not  confined  to  a  correction  of  ihe  errois,  or  a  re- 
form of  the  bad  habiU,  of  the  mistanght  pupil.  Where  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  done,  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  still  to  be  guided,  aided,  and  encouraged 
in  its  progress.  The  perfection  of  the  art  of  leaching  consists  in  hitting  the 
precise  pomi  between  that  which  the  studious  pupil  must  do  fur  himself,  and 
thai  which  Ihe  ioslructar  may  do  with  htm  and  for  him.  It  is  not  enough,  in 
leaching  a  child  lo  read,  lo  conecl  with  a  harsh  voice  some  gross  error  vhich 
he  may  make  in  reading  a  verse  or  two  in  the  New  Tesumeoi  or  Ifae  Naiiooal 
Reader,  The  teacher  must  himself,  patiently,  kindly,  and  with  a  gentle  voice, 
read  Ihe  passage  over  repeatedly,  and  see  that  the  learner  understands  the 
meaningafevcry  word,  and  of  ihe  whole  sentence.  It  is  peculiar  lo  arlthmelic, 
that  though  there  are  degrees  of  readine.«  in  perfonning  its  operations,  Ibere 
are  DO  decrees  of  clearness  and  ccnalnly  in  the  knowledge  of  its  principles. 
The  incredible  vexation  which  attends  ihe  smdy  of  this  branch  with  many 
childreo,  generally  arixes  from  the  uns  kill  fulness  of  the  teacher,  in  not  taking 
care  that  the  learner,  as  he  goes  along,  understands  ihoroughlv  each  successive 
siep.  If  this  be  done,  Ihe  child  often  years  old  will  know  what  he  knows  at  all 
as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Some  simple  schoolboy  muse,  in  former  limes, 
has  recorded  ita  sorrowful  cipetieace  on  this  subject  in  the  fotlaB-iog  ptaiotive 
and,  in  my  day,  very  popular  strain — 

"HdltlpltrnilDiiiiirnlloa, 
DtTiiloD  Li  u  t»<, 
Tb«  rule  D''(h^eedoL^p^ut«me, 

Bal  if  proper  core  be  taken  that  eveiy  step  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
advancing  to  the  next,  mnltiplication  and  division  will  be  found  as  simple  as 
■ddiliOD  or  subiraclioo ;  while  the  rule  of  three  and  practice  have  been  shown, 
In  the  recent  and  best  school  books,  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  inasmncli  as  all 
questions  usually  performed  by  their  aid  can  be  mora  readily  performed  by  sim- 
pler processes. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  that  though  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  average 
capacity  of  equal  nnmbers  of  the  children  in  two  schools  in  the  same  commn- 
nitv,  there  is  often  a  vast  diflerence  in  the  average  scholat^hip,  aAer  the  same 
■tiiount  of  schooling.  To  what  can  the  difference  be  ascrilied,  but  lo  the  dif- 
fereni  degrees  of  skill  on  the  part  of  leacbers  1  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
lo  find  children  who,  after  having  been  months,  and  even  years,  emplnjcd  cither 
on  the  lower  elements  or  on  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  leave  school,  at 
last,  knowing  nothing  thoroughly,  and  not  much  superficially.  They  can  not 
read  with  fluency,  force,  and  intelligence,  lo  say  nothing  of  grace  and  beauty ; 
they  write  a  poor,  unsteady,  hieroglyphical  haudj  they  have  no  clear  notions 
of  grammatical  eonstniction,  and  are  awkward  and  inconvcl  in  Ihe  use  of 
nnmbers-  Perhaps  this  is  the  description  of  nearly  half  the  children  who  leave 
school  [n  town  or  conntry.  The  lillle  that  is  learned  of  Latin  and  Greek  it 
eqaally  inaccurate  and  shallow.  The  fault  is  commonly  laid  at  ihc  pupil's 
door,e.'ipecial1y  if  hehaa  had  what  is  usually  calledachooling  enough,  I  thinlt, 
however,  generally,  that  the  fault  is  with  the  teacher,  who  is  rreqoenlly  not 
thoroughly  vetsed  himself  in  what  he  undertakes  lo  teach— more  frefgiientiy  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  leaching.  The  astonishing  difference  sometimes  no'liced 
'  in  the  progress  of  the  same  school  nnder  difiereni  teachers,  in  successive  sea- 
sons, shows  howxouch  is  jostly  eltributable  to  this  cause. 

Besides  the  general  art  of  teacfaing,  there  are  peculiar  methods,  applicable  to 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  which  should  be  unfolded  in  the  instructions  of  a 
Normal  School ;  but  this  is  a  topic  in  which  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  en- 
gage.   I  hasten  lo 

3,  The  ihiid  branch  of  inslructioD  to  be  imparted  in  an  instiiulioo,  which 
concerns  the  important  subject  of  Ihe  gDrenunenl  of  the  school,  and  which 
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might  perhaps  more  justly  have  been  named  the  ErsL  The  hesi  method  ol 
RovemiDg  a  school— that  is,  oreiercisiogsucha  moral  iofluence  !□  ilasismoEl 
fararabl«  lo  Ihe  improvement  of  the  pupils — will  form  a  very  important  pan  of 
the  course  of  i[islrui;tion  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  their  calling.  It  is 
this  part  of  their  duty  which  is  probably  least  considered  by  themselves  or  their 
employers;  for  Ibe  reason,  perhaps,  that  qualification  in  this  rcipecl  is  least 
capable  of  twing  estimated  by  an  eiiemal  standard.  But  how  much  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  words  ■'  lo  govera  a  school  I"  For  several  hours  in  the  day,\he 
teacher  is  lo  exercise  the  authority  of  a  patent  overGDy  oi  sixiy,  perhaps  over 
ninety  or  a  hundred  children.  Furenis  can  form  an  opinion  whether  this  is  a 
task  to  beeiecuied  without  system,  without  principles,  and  as  a  matter  of  course: 
or  whether  it  is  not  that  in  which  the  youthful  teacher  will  most  5taiid  In  need 
of  all  the  preparalioD  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire.  Without  the  aid  of  that 
instinct  of  natural  sfleciion  whtcli  forlilies  paienial  authority,  he  is  expected, 
with  a  parent's  jtower,  lo  control  alilie  the  docile  and  tha  olistioaie,  the  sullen 
and  the  gay.  While  his  entire  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  that  of  constraint 
and  requisition,  he  must  acquire  an  absolute  cocirot  over  many  a  yonihfol 
spirit,  which  has  already  been  irritated  by  caprice,  soured  by  tyranny,  or  spoiled 
by  indulgence  at  home.  And  he  ix  to  do  this  not  by  violence  and  storm,  nut  by 
wisely  threading  the  maze  of  that  living  labyrinth,  the  affections  of  the  youthful 
heart.  In  thisdeparlment  perhaps  greater  improvement  has  taken  place  of  lale 
years  than  in  any  other;  there  haa  been  a  general  call  for  moral  influence.  In- 
stead of  physical  power.  1  do  not  say  that  this  lasl  should  never  be  resorted  to, 
but  I  trust  ihe  day  is  wholly  past  for  that  fejocioua  warfare  between  master  and 
pupil  which  wa-s  once  sn  general,  and  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  turning 
the  teacher's  ofGce.into  a  hateful  tyranny,  and  the  happy  season  of  childhood 
into  a  long  martyrdom.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  cqmpo.'ijng  a  legal  argnoienl  to  be 
used  by  another  person,  puis  into  his  monib  the  sertiment,  ''  ibat  a  school  can 
be  governed  only  by  fear,"  It  would,  1  think,  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say,  that  a  school  can  be  governed  only  by  patient,  enlightened.  Christian 
love,  the  master  principle  of  our  natures.  It  softens  the  ferocity  of  ite  savage; 
it  melts  the  felon  in  his  cell.  In  Ihe  management  of  children  it  is  the  great  ■ 
sonrcc  of  influence  ;  and  the  teacher  of  youth  though  his  mind  be  a  slorehoose 
of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his  art,  if  he  hss  not  em- 
braced this  as  an  elemental  maiim. 

Bat  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  smooth  savings,  and  that  nwral  dis- 
cipline is  imattended  with  diSicully,  and  preferred  oy  an  indolent  age  for  its 
comparative  ease.  The  revenie  is  nearer  the  truth.  To  wait  the  rounds  o( 
the  school  with  a  raian  in  the  hand,  to  be  bestowed  as  liberally  on  the  thought- 
less exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  oti  the  restlessness  of  the  little  urcbin  un- 
used to  his  confinement,,  and  on  the  mistakes  of  mere  inadvertence  or  absolute 
ignorance,  as  on  hardened  perversitv  and  resolute  disobedience,  is  a  tuoch 
easier  (ask  than  to  graduate  each  of  these  cases  on  the  scale  of  moral  demerit, 
and  to  treat  them  accoidingly.  It  is  related  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  that  he 
very  early  manifested  that  skill  in  numbers  which  aflerwaid  raised  him  to  the 
level  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  day.  While  quite  a  child  at  school,  he 
performed  a  difficult  sure  in  arithmetic  with  astonishing  readiness.  His  school- 
master was  at  once  so  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  governing  a  school,  and  had  so 
little  acquainted  himself  with  the  powers  of  bis  pupil's  mind,  that  he  thought  It 
impossible  the  task  should  have  been  peribtmea  without  assistance,  and  asked 
who  had  helped  him.  On  being  told  by  young  Bowditch  that  he  had  done  it 
himself,  the  coarse  ivrant  severely  chastised  him  for  falsehood — a  treatment 
well  calculated  to  subvert  the  entire  moral  frame  of  a  sensitive  lad,  but  much 
moi*  simple  than  it  would  have  been  for  an  underalanding  such  as  this  master 
possessed  lo  enter  into  a  carefnl  analysis  of  the  capacities  of  his  forward  pupil. 

The  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  will  therefore  dwell  on  Ibe  government 
of  youth  as  ofparnmotinl  importancei  as  that  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  which 
demands  the  rarest  anion  of  oualities,  which  most  tries  the  temper,  and  I  will 
add,  when  faithfully  andjudiciously  performed,  is  moat  important  in  its  results. 
Give  me  the  child  whose  heart  has  embraced  without  violence  Ihe  gentle  lore 
of  obedience,  in  whom  the  sprightliness  of  youth  has  not  encroached  on  defer- 
ence for  authority,  and  I  would  rather  have  him  for  my  son.  ihoueh  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  should  have  his  alphabet  to  learn,  than  be  compelled  to  siroggia 
with  the  caprice  of  a  self-willed,  ohetinaie  youth,  whose  bosom  has  become  a 
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viper's  nesl  (tf  Ihe  aaaniiable  panloos,  allluMi^  in  earl  j  atUlDMOits  he  anf 
be  Ihe  wmider  of  the  da^. 

There  are  many  uiher  topics  cooaecud  with  ibe  teacher's  duly,  on  which  it 
may  be  expected  that  iaslractioD  will  be  afforded  ia  the  rtormal  SchooL 
Among  ibese  is  the  all-imponani  sabjecl  of  direct  insimetion  in  morale  and  le- 
ligion,  ihe  relaiinas  of  teachers  iud  parenis,  of  teachers  and  the  higher  srhool 
■Dtborilies,  and  the  duties  of  leacben  to  each  other  and  to  the  commucitj,  and 
of  ibe  commtmity  to  them,  as  the  member?  of  a  respectable  piofeKsioa.  1  am 
tkeceasarily  prevented  by  the  limits  of  ihe  occasion  from  emiering  upon  any  of 
these  subjects. 

4,  In  the  last  place,  it  ia  lo  be  observed,  that  in  aid  of  all  the  inslnicrion  and 
eierci:ies  within  the  limits  of  the  Normal  School,  pruperly  lo  called,  there  is  to 
be  eitablished  a  common  or  district  school,  as  a  school  of  practice  in  which, 
under  the  d'r«clioa  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  iSchool,  the  young  teacher 
may  have  the  benefit  of  actual  exercise  in  the  busiDessof  initruciiOD.  '1  his,  of 
coarse,  is  a  very  iuteresiinj;  portion  of  Ibe  system ;  but  I  am  obliged  lo  dismiia 
it  with  Ibis  simple  mention. 

Such  then,  briefly,  are  ihenalore  and  objects  of  a  Normal  School,  and  sneh 
the  manner  in  which  it  proposal  to  qoalify  teachers.  We  do  nut  expect  that  it 
will  work  miracles ;  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  does  good ;  and  of  tliis  only  we 
feel  a  reasonable  degree  of  conlidencc,  that  no  joaog  man  or  yottug  wotnan 
can  pass  even  three  months  in  the  itistiiution  wiihont  kaving  it  better  qualified 
for  Ihe  bn^iiuess  uf  instruction.  We  imst  the  result  will  be  such  as  eventnaily 
to  contribute  lo  the  improi^^menl  of  our  schools.  We  have  spared  no  pains, 
with  the  means  al  oar  command,  to  secure  in  advance  the  confi>lEi:ce  of  an  en- 
lightened public.  The  talent,  the  services,  and  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  gentlemen  lo  whom  the  schools  already  founded  have  been  intiusted,  are  a 
pled;^  to  tlie  coinmimity  of  what  may  be  eipeclcd  from  their  labors  in  this 
cause.  Among  the  luDdamental  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  ^vemment  of  ihe  Normal  :jcbools,  it  has  tieen  pnjvmed  tnai  a  por- 
tion of  Svriptuie  shall  be  daily  read  ;  and  it  is  tbeir  devout  hope  that  a  lerveni 
'spirit  cif  prayer,  pervading  the  heart  of  both  principal  and  pupils,  riuy  draw 
down  the  Divine  blessing  on  tbeir  parsuils. 

i  can  not  forbear,  sir,'  to  express  to  yon,  oa  this  occasion,  the  deep  sense 
which  is  fell  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ihe  importance  of  the  tmsl  which 
Ibey  have  confided  to  your  hands.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assnre  you,  thai  all 
their  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  school,  aud  your  own  cunneciion  with  it, 
have  been  eulirely  unanimous,  and  thai  a  lai^  measure  of  confidence  is  re- 
posed both  in  your  ability  and  disposition  to  lulfil  their  expecialious.  The  re- 
putation which  you  bring  lo  this  place,  acquired  by  a  long  courrie  of  failbfal 
labor  in  a  highly  responsible  stalion  elsewhere,  (Bowdoin  College  )  is  a  snffi- 
cieni  guaranty  lo  the  public  of  Ihe  services  which  may  be  expected  from  yon 
'"  '■■ "»  and  untried  position.    On  you  and  Ihe  highly  rcapecied  principal  of 
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favor,  and  be  iucorporaled  into  our  system  of  common  school  educaiioi 
arcisensible  of  the  deep  responsibilily  which  this  consideration  devolves  upon 
you,  and  shall,  al  all  limes,  extend  lo  yon,  to  the  almost  of  our  power,  the  support 
and  eneoaragemeni  you  may  need.  Should  ihis  effort  succeed  to  improve  our 
schools  by  the  increased  qualifications  of  our  leachers,  yon  will  have  the  satis- 
iaction  of  being  the  fiist  in  our  country  lo  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  Ihe  most 
eminent  a!«fulne<is.  Ages  may  pass  awav  before  an  opportunitj  will  present 
Itself  of  working  greater  good  than  will  be'e(fccled  by  those  in  this  gencratioD, 
who  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  decided  improvemenls  in  popular  educaliOD- 
We  eommend  you,  sir,  to  the  support  of  this  enlightened  communitj,  and  the 
care  of  a  waichrul  Providence. 

To  you,  my  young  friends  of  either  sex,  who  have  railered  vouTselres  a* 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  we  would  say  that  the  eves  of  Ihe  friends  of  edu- 
cation, in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  will  be  anilously  fixed  upon  yon,  and 
those  who,  with  you,  may  be  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of 
improvement  which  this  ioslituiion  affords.  You  are  about  to  prepare  your- 
selves,  under  great  advantages,  for  the  imporlanl  office  of  iustniclion.    Thii 
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IS  trasl,  which  lulbero,  almosl  wlthoul  eiceplion,  in  ihis  conDli7,bai 
been  assumed  witbouL  specific  prepfttution,  will  Im  approached  by  yoa,  after 
having  had  ils  priociple!  carefully  niifolded  to  jou,  wilh  some  opporlDnilj  of 
patting  them  to  practice,  in  the  model  school,  which  will  form  a  pari  of  the  iu- 
Mitullon.  When  jou  shall  engage  In  the  business  at  icslruction,  the  communilj 
will  reasooabi;  expect  of  70a  Uial  jod  should  exhibit  unujiual  £taess  for  iho 
work.  Lei  this  thought  engage  ;oa  lo  eater  upou  your  studies  with  tedoubled 
itisl.  A  failure  on  your  part  to  meet  the  public  expeciaiioo,  will  have  an  inju- 
rious effect,  for  some  liioe,  on  this  allempt  to  improve  the  qualificaltoot  of 
teachers,  in  institutions  expressly  devoted  10  Ibat  object.  On  the  other  band, 
your  spirit  and  devotion  lo  the  object  you  are  pursuing,  and  your  visible  im- 
piovemeDl  in  the  noble  skill  of  aiding  m  the  development  of  mind  and  the  fo^ 
■nation  of  character,  while  they  will  pat  yoa  upon  the  path  of  acknowledged 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  will  contribute  essentially  to  the  permanent  adoptuoi 
of  Noimal  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  public  education. 
May  a  higher  motive  than  human  approbation  animate  your  cooduct,  aiul  the 
Divine  blessini;  crown  your  studies  with  success. 

Permit  oie,  lei  low-citizen;  and  friends,  in  bringing  this  address  lo  a  close,  to 
con^atulate  you  on  the  establishment,  in  the  bosom  of  ibis  conmunily,  of  an 
insliiution,  destined,  we  trust,  10  be  an  insirumetil  of  great  good.  We  place  it 
under  the  protection  of  an  inielligeni  public.  Its  orgacization  is  simple ;  iu 
action  will  oe  wholly  free  from  parade  and  displav ;  its  fruits,  we  trust,  will  be 
seen  in  raising  the  standard  of  common  school  education.  This  object,  we 
confess,  we  regard  as  one  of  paramount  importance, — second  to  no  other  not 
immediately  connected  wilh  the  spiritual  conceni.t  of  man.  If  there  be  any 
persons  to  whom  the  words  "  common  schools  "  and  "  common  school  educa- 
tion" coDTey  an  idea  of  disparagemeut  and  insigniUcance,  such  persons  are 
ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  true  character  of  onr  political  system,  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  man.  I  certainly  intend  nothing  derogatory  to  our  higher  seminaries  of 
edncatloD,  in  town  or  in  country.  They  are  recognized  by  the  constitntion  of 
the  state.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  10  encourage  and  promote 
them,  and  Ibey  are  justly  strong  in  the  public  favor.  But  whether  we  consider 
tbe  numbers  who  enjoy  Iheir  beneSt,  the  relative  importance  to  the  slate  of  an 
entire  well-educated  population,  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  leceire  the 
advantages  of  an  education  at  the  higher  seminaries,  taken  in  connection  wiili 
the  fact  thai  a  liberal  education  may  be  had  elsewhere,  but  that  a  common 
school  education  must  be  bad  al  home  or  not  al  all,  no  rational  man,  as  it  seemi 
0  perceive  tbe  superior  importance  of  the  common  schools. 


They  give  (he  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people.    The  child  leams 
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I  think  it  may  wilh  truth  be  said,  that  tbe  branches  of  knowled^  taught  i 


e  by  his  fourth  year,  than  ttie  philosopher  at  any  auWquenl  period  of  his 

■";  leams  to  affii;  an  inleiligibfe  sign  10  every  outward  object  and  i ' 

I,  by  a  gentle  impnlse  imparled  from  his  lips  10  the  air.    Id  like  m 


common  schools,  when  taught  in  a  finished,  masterly  manner, — reading,  in 
whirh  I  include  the  spelling  of  our  language,— a  Qmi,  sightly,  legible  huid- 
wriling,and  the  elemental  rules  of  arilbmetic,  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
rest  which  is  taught  at  school.  1  sm  far  from  saying  that  nothing  else  can  be 
taught  al  our  district  schools;  bat  the  young  person  who  brings  these  from 
school  can  himself,  in  his  winter  evenings,  range  over  the  entire  field  of  usefnl 
knowledge.  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mon aii\  Ihe  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  invaluable  for  their  common- 
ness. They  are  the  corner-stone  of  that  municipal  organization  which  Is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system ;  they  are  the  fotmlain  of  thai  wide- 
spread intelligence,  which,  like  a  moral  life,  pervades  Ihe  country;  they  are  tbe 
nursery  cf  that  inquiring  spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  preservation  o( 
tbe  blessings  of  an  inquiring,  Protestant,  spiritual  faith.  Established  as  Ihej 
were  by  special  legislation  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  while  Ibe^  are  kept  up 
•nd  supported  with  a  liberalilycorresponding  with  tbe  ptowth  of  the  country, 
no  serious  evil  can  befall  us.  whatsoever  other  catamiiies,  externa!  orinlemat, 
may  oreriake  us,  while  the  schixils  are  supported,  they  will  furnish  a  perennial 
principle  of  restoration.  Wilh  her  three  thousand  district  schools,  supported  at 
Ihe  public  expense,  nothing  but  the  irreveisible  decree  of  Omnipotence  can 
bring  the  beaming  forehead  of  Massacbuseiis  lo  the  dust.  Vicissitudes  may 
blight  tbe  foliage,  bat  there  will  be  vigor  In  the  tnmk,  and  life  at  the  root 
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Ttl«nt  wJU  eoiiEtaiiilr  spriog  ap  on  her  barren  hill-tidn,  and  in  her  secluded 
vales,  and  find  ao  arenne,  tbronKti  her  achools,  ■□  the  broad  tbestre  of  life, 
vbeie  ereat  aSain  are  conducted  or  abl'  meiL  Other  siaies  maT  exceed  her 
In  fertiliif  ofsoil,  bat  the  akillful  labor  of  her  frae  citizens  wiil  cloibeheri^aiiu 
with  plealj.  Otber  stales  may  ereally  oatnamber  her,  but  her  ingenaitjr  will 
peopie  her  ibady  elen.i  and  babnllng  waterfalls  with  hair-reasrauDg  enfioea, 
which  will  accompTiah  the  work  of  toiling  myriads.    Oiber  state!  will  far  niT- 

ess  ber  io  geographical  domain ;  bat  the  gorcniment  of  cnliiTated  mind  it  at 
midless  as  ibeanireise,  WbeicMereron  thesurfaceof  the  globe,  and  in  the 
long  line  of  coming  age$,  there  is  « leaaonable  being,  there  is  a  legidmiie  sab- 
ieci  of  mental  inQaence.  From  the  htunblesl  Tillage  school,  tbere  maj  go  fnrth 
a  teacber  who,  like  Newton,  aball  bind  hia  temples  with  Ifae  stars  of  Orion't 
bell, — with  Hers<;hel,  ll^l  up  bis  cell  with  the  beains  of  before  undiscorered 
planets, — with  Franlclin,  grasp  the  U^tnbig.  Colambns,  fortified  with  a  few 
sonnd  geographical  principles,  was,  on  thedsekof  hiscraiv  eaiarel,  more  mlr 
the  monarch  of  Castile  atkd  Amgon,  thaa  Fierdlnand  and  Isabella,  enlhroDed 
beneath  the  golden  vaults  of  the  coognered  Alhambra.  And  RtAinsoo,  with 
the  slinple  ironing  of  a  rural  pastor  in  ELngland,  when  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of 
Delft  Haven,  and  sent  his  little  flock  upon  their  eospel  eiranlry  bejond  the 
world  of  waters,  eiercised  an  inflnenee  over  the  destinies  of  the  cirilised  world 
which  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Fs&NCiS  Watland,  Bon  of  Frsnas  and  Sarah  Wajland,  was 
IjOTn  in  the  cit7  of  New  York,  March  11,  1796.  Hia  fitther  was  a 
BiqitiBt  clergj'man,  eminent  among  his  brethren  for  sonnd  judgment, 
transparency  of  character,  and  decided  piety.  The  son  passed  the 
years  of  his  early  boyhood  in  his  native  dly.  Hia  &lher  having 
removed  to  Foughkeepaie,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
that  town,  then  under  the  chaige  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  To  this 
instmctor,  he  has  been  accnstomed  to  express  great  iadebtednesa. 
The  schools  of  Xew  Yoik  were  not  at  th&t  time  (rf*  the  character 
which  they  have  since  attained,  and  hence  the  thorough  instructicai 
of  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  more  highly  prized.  This  honored  man  died 
suddenly  and  by  acddent,  in  ike  strength  of  hia  manhood,  more  than 
Ihirty-five  yeara  ago ;  but  not  a  few  of  his  papila  atill  survire  and 
cheriah  his  memory  with  grateful  affection.* 

Young  Wayland  remained  in  the  Academy  at  Pottghkeepaie  until 
he  entered  Union  College  near  the  cloee  of  the  Sophomore  year  in 
1811,  and  he  graduated  in  181S,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  being 
a  member  of  the  ninth  class  that  graduated  onder  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Nott.  He  bad  already  made  choice  of  the  professitm  of  Medt- 
dne,  and  immediately  after  leaving  college,  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Eli  Burritt  of  Troy.  Having  pursued  medical  studies  for  three 
yeara,  he  waa  licensed  to  practice  the  profession. 

Bnt  God  had  another  service  for  him  to  perform.  About  the  time 
of  completing  hia  atudies  with  Dr.  Burritt,  he  became  peiBcmaUy 
interested  in  the  salvation  wroo^  by  Christ ;  and  being  influenced, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  not  only  devoted  his  life  to  the 
glory  of  God,  but  commenced  preparation  fw  the  wort  of  the  Chris- 
tian miniatry.  He  abandoned  the  calling  for  which  he  had  already 
made  laborious  preparation,  and  in  which  he  had  foir  proepects  of 
eminence  and  emolument,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816  entered  the  Ando- 
ver  Theolo^cal  Seminary.  He  has  always  counted  it  a  great  advant- 
age that  he  was  thna  teroaght  onder  the  immediate  influence  of  that 
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eDthnwtstic  scholar  and  occotnplidhed  teacher.  Prof.  Moaes  Smart. 
Dra.  Porter  and  Woodd  were  at  tluU  liuic  membeni  of  ibe  Facaltj, 
but  the  Junior  Class,  to  which  Mr.  W.  belonged,  was  almost  nboUj 
under  the  instnictkm  of  Prof.  Stuart,  whose  personal  kindness  no  less 
than  his  acuteness  of  mind  and  power  to  Ictndle  enthusiasm,  his  pupil 
has  ever  gratefully  acknowledged. 

At  the  dose  of  the  first  year,  he  left  the  Theolo^cal'Senunaiy. 
partly  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  remaining  there, 
aod  partly  because  he  had  been  invited  to  return  to  Union  College  aa 
a  tutor.  The  four  years  that  he  spent  as  a  tutor  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  bis  future  course.  He  taught,  more  or  less,  in  nearly  all 
the  branches  comprised  in  the  college  course,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  studies.  He  was 
brought  into  relations  of  daily  intercourse  with  sevenl  men  of  pre- 
eminent ability,  whose  friendship  was  then  regarded  by  turn  as  highly 
valuable,  and  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  Ufe-lcoig  mutual  reqiect 
and  confidence.  Among  these  was  Alonzo  Potter,  whom  he  had  first 
met  at  Mr.  Barnes*  schocA  in  Foughkeepeie,  and  who  ia  now  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Potter 
was  a  fellow-tutor  during  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Wajland's  service. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  influence  to  which  Itc  waa  subjected 
during  these  fonr  years,  was  that  of  the  incomparable  President  of 
the  College.  Dr.  Nott's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  wo&deiful 
power  <^  persona]  influence,  bis  devotion  to  learning,  and  his  own 
pure  and  noble  character,  amply  qualified  him  to  be  the  guide  and 
friend  of  young  men.  We  can  eaaly  see  how  the  intercourBe  cS  two 
such  men  as  Eliphalet  Nott  and  Frauds  Wayland,  one  (^  them  forty- 
four  and  the  other  twenly-one  years  of  age,  brought  into  daily  contact 
with  one  another,  must  not  only  have  l>een  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
both,  but  must  also  have  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  subsequent  life  of  the  younger.  Both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  minbtry,  the  tutor  derived  much 
valuable  assistance  from  the  Proaldent,  for  Dr.  Nott  was  at  once  an 
eloquent  proacher  and  a  most  successful  teacher  and  disciplinarian. 

His  posi^n  as  a  tutor  was,  however  regarded  by  him  as  only  tem- 
porary, while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  Chiistimi  ministry  as  his 
life-work.  And,  not  willing  to  defer  to  the  future  all  efforts  after 
ministerial  usefulness,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  at  the  little 
village  of  Burnt  Hills,  at  that  time  destitute  of  any  regular  preacher. 
At  the  dose  of  his  four  years'  service  as  tutor,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boetm,  and  having  ac- 
cepted the  call,  was  ordained  pastor,  Augtist  29, 1621. 
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The  object  of  thia  sneteh  doea  not  require  ns  to  apeak  of  his  work 
as  a.  Christian  pastor.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  five  ycara  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  office,  at  least  with  ordinary  fidelity,  and  not 
without  success.  While  his  style  of  preaching  was  not  particularly 
popular,  it  was  marked  with  vigor  and  cteamefs  of  thought,  and  was 
not  deslJtate  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  His  labors  as  an  adviser  and 
guide  of  his  people  were  highly  esteemed,  particularly  by  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  If  the  affectionate  attachment  of  a  pco[Je,  and  their 
Christian  confldeocc  and  respect,  are  in  any  measure  a  test  of  minia- 
terial  success,  Mr.  Wnylond's  ministry  in  Boston  was  not  a  failure. 

It  was  during  thia  ministry  that  ^e  preached  his  sermon  on  the 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  which,  although  first  delivered  ' 
before  a  very  me^re  audience,  was  published  shortly  after,  and  placed 
him,  in  the  public  estimation,  among  the  moat  able  and  eloquent  <^ 
American  preachers.  He  was,  at  the  lime  of  preparing  this  discourse, 
but  twenty-eeven  years  of  age.  But  while  this  effort  awakened  the 
admiration  of  many,  it  probably  exerted  no  small  influence  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  foreign  mii^sions,  and  perliaps  it  is  not  too  mudi  to  aay 
that  from  its  delivery  and  publication  is  doted  a  new  era  in  the  mia- 
sionary  woric 

In  1826,  Mr.  Wayland  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  intending  at  no 
distant  day  to  resume  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Union  College  as  the  successor  of  his  friend 
Alonio  Potter  in  the  Professorship  of  Malhcmatica  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. He  had,  however,  scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  this 
office,  when  he  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  labor  in  which  he  was 
to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  Brown  University,  and  having  assumed  the  duties  of  this  responsi- 
ble poMtion  in  Februaiy,  1827,  he  continued  in  office  and  in  the  con- 
stant  labors  belonging  to  the  office,  during  the  next  twenty>eight  and 
a  half  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  chiefiy  aa  the  President  of  Brown  University  that 
he  has  given  proof  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher, — on  ability  which  has 
never  been  quesljoned  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and  to  which 
the  history  of  the  CoUege  during  hia  administration  amply  testes. 
The  circumstances  in  which  ke  found  the  college  were  by  no  means 
&vorabIe.  It  was  scantily  endowed,  had  almost  no  philosophical  or 
chemical  apparatus,  had  a  very  small  library,  and  had  no  adequate 
means  of  enlarging  the  f^ilities  for  instruction.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents had  been  quite  laige  during  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Messer'a 
administration,  and  the  average  number  of  graduates  during  his  entire 
term  of  service,  extending  over  twenty-four  years,  was  not  less  than 
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during  the  adminUtratioQ  of  Dr.  Wajland.  Dr.  Meaaer  hu  been 
characterized  by  his  BUcceMor  as  "a  scholar  of  profound  and  Taried 
leaming,  aa  well  oi  an  instructor  of  singular  ability."*  Yet  the  coo- 
dltion  of  the  college  was  far  from  Gati^loctory.  Without  staTing  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  foct,  we  must  nevertbeleae  admit  that 
the  last  two  or  three  jears  of  Dr.  Messer's  lenn  of  seirice  wen 
marked  hj  a  large  share  of  idleness,  disupation  and  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  many  students.  Influences  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fns- 
■dent  rendered  a  salutary  discipline  impossible,  and  the  results  were, 
as  might  have  been  predicted,  disastrous  alike  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
Icctual  character  of  the  students. 

Such  were  some  of  the  drcumstances  mider  which  President  Way- 
land  commenced  bis  oflldal  duties  at  Brown  UiuTeisity.  Bat  un- 
promising as  these  circumstances  were  in  one  point  of  view,  diey 
were,  in  another  aspect,  quite  &Torable,  if  ri^tly  used,  for  inaugu- 
rating a  new  administiation.  There  was  room  for  great  improyement, 
aod  the  friwida  of  the  College  were  ready  to  sec(»id  every  suggestion 
which  seemed  to  conspire  to  that  end.  The  reputation  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  preceded  him.  Hb  sermcai  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise  had  gained  for  him  a  wide  celebrity,  and  had  prepared  the 
way  for  a  most  effective  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  young 
men.  More  than  all,  the  man  was  equal  to  t^  exigency.  Order, 
study  and  discipline  took  their  tqtpropriate  place,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  new  administnUitHi  bad  begun.  The  larger  part  of  the 
students  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  change,  but  rejcnccd  in  the  benefi- 
cial result.  There  are  men  now  in  high  position  who  ascribe  thor 
success  in  life  to  the  influence  i^  Dr.  Waylaad  in  recalling  them  frcon 
the  worse  than  waste  of  time,  and  indting  them  to  assert  their  man- 
hood by  a  new  course  o£  conduct 

As  he  began,  so  he  continued  thiDUgh  all  the  years  of  hia  term  of 
oflice.  Serious  disorder  among  the  sludenls  was  never  attempted,  or 
if  attempted,  was  suppressed  before  it  was  matured.  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  connected  with  the  College  that  the  Preudent  was  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  that  liis  estimate  of  the  characters 
of  tlie  difibrent  stndenls  was  rarely  blse.  If  any  ofieose  was  com- 
mitted which  demanded  oflidal  notice,  the  offender  was  almost  sure  to 
be  known,  or  if  not  known,  so  far  suspected  as  to  be  placed  under 
effectual  restraint.  A  look  of  reproof  from  under  the  daik  eyebrows 
of  the  President  was  often  enough  to  produce  deep  conviction,  if  not 
reform.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  remembers  an  instance  of  this 
silent  influence.     A  student  who  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
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hftd  soiled  the  floor  of  the  redtation-room  near  his  own  seat,  so  as  to 
annfiy  tbose  Dear  him.  The  Preaident  hod  undoubtedly  noticed  l^e 
6r»t  instance  of  such  disregard  c^  decency,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  the  offense  had  been  repeated.  Then,  when  a  pause 
in  the  recitation  occurred,  he  called  the  student's  name,  and  without 
ottering  ant^hsr  word,  kept  his  finger  pointed  to  the  soiled  floor  per> 
baps  for  half  a  minute,  while  his  eyes  were  fastened  with  a  look  of 
intense  reproof  upon  the  culprit.  We  could  hardly  imagine  anj  words  ' 
which  woald  have  been  so  complete  and  withering  a  rebnke. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  order  in  a  college,  espe- 
cially if  the  students  reside  in  the  college  buildings,  and  to  restrain 
the  tendencies  to  lawteaaness  which  are  encouraged  by  their  forming  a 
oomjnnnity  by  thMnselves,  to  seme  extent  out«de  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances of  law.  A  sort  of  sentiment,  not  to  say  an  opinion,  seems  to 
preTiul  among  college  students,  that  college  property  is  not  secured  by 
the  same  s^eguards  aa  the  property  of  thw*  parents  at  home,^ — that 
&ei/  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  which  forbid  trespass  or  stealing, — 
and  that  it  is  in  some  sense  right  for  the  higher  classes  to  interfere 
with  the  comforts  and  peace  of  Freshmen.  No  such  sentimenCa  were 
allowed  to  have  currency  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wayland. 
There  was  no  hazing  of  the  Freshmen,  except  in  few  and  feeble 
initances,  which  from  their  infreqnency  and  ill-success  only  served  to 
illustrate  the  general  freedom  from  such  crime.  There  was  almost  no 
wanton  destruction  of  college  property.  Depredations  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coUege,  if  committed  at  all,  went 
carefully  concealed  from  all  but  the  small  party  concerned  in  them. 
The  great  miyority  of  the  students  never  knew  of  such  depredations, 
nor  suspected  them.  Probably  there  were  many  years  during  which 
no  single  instance  of  such  lawlessness  occurred.  It  was  understood 
that  Dr.  Wayland  had  no  sympathy  with  any  thing  in  the  least  df^ree 
dishonorable,  and  that  he  would  not  wink  at  any  ofiensee  committed 
by  the  students.  The  influence  which  he  acquired  over  them  did  not 
come  from  strong  personal  affection  for  himself,  awakened  in  them; 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cultivate  any  snch  feeling.  Very  few 
students  knew  the  depths  of  his  heart,  or  underatood  any  thing  of  the 
geijial  nature  that  has  always  attached  him  to  his  intunate  associates.' 
His  mfluence  over  the  young  men  arose  partly  from  his  majestic  pres- 
ence, but  mainly  from  that  imperial  spirit,  corresponding  with  the 
external  presence,  the  existence  and  power  of  which  every  one  per^ 
ceived  who  came  in  cmitact  with  him.  It  ts  not  easy  to  analyze  such 
an  influence.  It  can  not  be  acquired  by  any  man  in  whom  it  is  not 
native.     Dr.  Wayland  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
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exert  a  commanding  influence  in  wfiatever  position  he  was  placed. 
Hie  young  men  connected  with  the  college  might  sometimes  gmmUe 
about  Ilia  rough  treatment  cf  them,  or  his  arbitnuy  decisicmB;  bat 
there  vtaa  not  one  among  them  who  would  not  have  counted  it  a  great 
distinction  to  receive  a  token  of  his  approval, — not  one  who  ever 
■eriously  questtoneil  either  his  integii^  or  his  high  sense  of  honor, — 
not  one  who  did  not  feel  proud  of  the  President. 

While  such  an  administration  of  the  government  of  the  college 
attested  Dr.  Wayland's  fitness  for  the  Presidency,  his  ability  aa  a 
teacher  was  perhaps  even  more  maifced.  He  had  a  very  definite 
conception  of  the  object  to  be  sought  in  a  collegiate  education,  and 
indeed  in  all  education,  and  tliis  conception  determined  his  method  of 
instruction.  He  regarded  the  dtsdpline  of  the  tiunilties  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  while  both  theee  were 
included  in  his  idea  of  education,  he  directed  bis  cJiief  efibrts  as  a 
teacher  towards  the  former.  His  discourse  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  delivered  in  August,  1830,  (which  is  re-pnb- 
Hshed  in  connection  with  this  sketch,)  so  fully  and  clearly  sets  forth 
his  ideas  of  what  education  should  be,  that  little  needs  be  said  here 
respeetmg  that  idea.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  liis  own  prac- 
dce  as  an  educator  conformed  entirely  to  that  idea.  The  fi^owing 
extract  fittm  the  preface  to  the  second  ediUon  o{  his  Moral  Science, 
indicates  his  method  of  conducting  a  ledtation. 

Bftfliig  dndentood  that  tb«  work  h*s  been  innodnced,  as  a  te:<t-book,  into  somg 
of  on  Wgtii-t  temjiuiies  of  edacslion,  I  hope  that  I  maj  be  forgiren  if  I  soggiM 
•  ftw  hint!  u  to  (he  muiEicr  in  which  I  anppose  it  msj  be  raoet  aucceasfuUj  used 
for  ihit  pnrpoK. 

1.  In  the  ii>dt«tion-nxim,  let  oddier  instractor  nor  popil  erer  maba  use  rf  tbe 
book. 

a.  Let  the  portion  previonsly  aligned  for  ttm  exercise  be  bo  mistered  bj  Ae 
po|Hl,  both  in  plan  and  itliulnuiim,  ttnu  lie  will  be  able  to  tiM-ite  it  in  order,  and 
explain  the  connection  of  the  ditleicnt  ports  with  each  other,  withont  the  necessil; 
of  aniEtance  irom  his  iiuitnirtor.  To  give  die  laogoagc  of  the  author  ia  not,  of 
conise,  dc«inible.  It  ii  sofflcicnt  if  die  idea  be  given.  The  qncsliona  of  tbo 
initructor  BhonH  have  icipcct  to  principles  that  maj  be  deduced  fioni  the  text, 
Ifnutieal  application  of  the  doctrioea,  objectiooa  which  ma;  be  iwsod,  Sac. 

3.  Lot  tlic  lesson  which  wag  recited  on  one  day,  be  invori^lj  reviewed  on  the 
€ay  Boccecding. 

4.  Am  Boon  as  anj  considcrabla  profiTesB  has  been  made  in  the  work,  let  a  review 
from  the  bc(;inning  bo  commenced.  This  shonld  compiehend,  for  one  cxcrd8e,ai 
much  u  had  been  previoasly  redled  in  two  or  three  dava  ;  end  shonld  be  confined 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  argnment,  with  a  mem  mention  of  the  illnstraliona. 

5.  Aa  Mon  as  tlie  wltolo  portion  thus  far  rocitod  has  been  reviewed,  let  ft  new 
review  be  commenced,  and  coatinnod  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thus  on  sneceas- 
Ively,  nnlil  (he  vork  is  completed.  By  pnnnin|;  cliis  method,  a  class  will,  at  any 
period  of  the  conrse  of  study,  be  enabled,  witii  the  alie^teal  eflbrt,  to  T«caU  whafr 
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arer  ^^  have  alreadjr  acquired ;  and  wiien  tho  work  is  completed,  die;  <rin  be 
UiId  tu  pursue  ibo  whole  ihraad  of  tin  aq^nciit,  from  tlie  bcgiimiug  (o  Che  cud ; 
and  Ihtu  CO  icuiu  a  kuowtedgo.  Dot  only  of  tjic  iiuUvidual  priiiviplt^,  but  also  of 
their  rclatjone  to  each  other. 

But  tlic  mivantngc  of  duB  mode  of  BtndyU  not  confined  to  that  of  a  more  perfect 
tiiowledgcof  thuorofaoy  otlierboo'ii.  By  prsBcnting  tho  wliolo  ficldof  thonght 
at  ono  vicir  bcfoni  the  mind,  it  will  cnlliTale  the  power  of  pnisoiug;  an  extended 
range  of  ugument ;  of  examining  and  dcdding  apon  a  coagocted  chain  of  i«a- 
■oniiig ;  and  will,  in  no  small  dcjiivL',  nccudlom  the  student  to  cany  fomard  in  hii 
own  mind  a  train  of  original  invcud^^uu. 

I  liBvc  been  emkildened  to  make  these  luggestions,  not  in  the  least  bemnsc  I 
nppiMa  the  present  woi^  vrorthj  of  aay  pccaliar  atlencian  from  on  uiHtnictor,  hut 
rimply  because,  haring  been  long  in  the  haUt  of  pursuing  this  method,  and  having 
witoesMd.ilB  results  in  my  own  claaKfl,  1  hare  thought  it  m,v  dn^  lo  suggest  it  ti> 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  protessioQ  with  rayMlf.  Other  instructon  may 
hare  succeeded  better  with  other  methods.    I  have  succeeded  best  with  this. 

Tbe  method  thus  indicated  he  caused  to  be  introduced  inio  all  the 
recilatioiis  of  the  college  to  which  it  is  applicable.  In  the  use  of  tHis 
metltod,  the  classes  generally  passed  over  less  ground  than  ts  common 
in  other  colleges,  but  could  not  ftul  to  anderstand  the  relations  of  each 
part  to  the  whole,  and  to  be  able  to  Uike  in  at  one  view  the  whole 
discussion.  Eapeciatlj'  this  method  cultivates  in  the  student  the  power 
of  analysis.  If  he  is  required  to  state  the  substance  of  each  para- 
gr^h  in  its  proper  relation  to  that  which  precedes  and  to  that  which 
follows,  he  must  fully  understand  its  meaning  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
resL  He  leama  to  perceive  the  exact  significance  of  each  section  and 
sentence,  to  discriminate  between  thoughts  which  resemble  each  other, 
and  to  analyze  trains  of  thought.  His  own  conceptions  become  well 
'  defined.  He  acquires  the  power  of  abstraction.  A  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Bro*vn  Uni- 
versity, once  said  in  reference  to  a  certiua  witness,  "If  I  had  not 
known  such  to  be  the  fact,  I  should  have  suspected  that  the  man  was 
one  of  Dr.  Wayland'a  students,  from  the  way  in  which  he  discrim- 
inated  between  things  which  are  often  confounded." 

The  leading  characteristics  of  Dr.  Waylond's  own  mind  are  such  as 
thlt  method  of  study  naturally  deTelops.  His  power  of  abstraction  is 
great,  and  hia  perception  of  qualities  b  clear.  The  writers  with  whom 
he  is  most  familiar  are  the'  great  masters  of  thought,  whose  minds 
resemble  his  own.  He  seems  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  Bacon 
and  Butler,  in  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy,  than  with  any  other  of 
the  merely  human  teachers  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  governor  and  teacher  of  the  college. 
Dr.  Waylwid  i»ve  himself  with  energy  and  wisely  directed  effort  to 
the  increase  of  its  facilities  for  educating  yoimg  men.    Its  pecuiuary 
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GonditioD  on  hU  occesaioD  to  the  presidency',  has  oiicad/  been  stated 
in  general  terms.  One  of  his  earliest  enterprises  was  to  increaf  e  tbe 
library  and  to  procure  Buitnble  philosophical  nppamtu^.  In  1831,  a 
sobscripucn  amounUng  to  nearly  320,000  was  obtained  for  tlicse  pur- 
poses, and  this  sum  invested  nnlil  its  accumulated  interest  had  raised 
it  to  $25,000.  The  mnniflcent  friend  of  learning  from  whom  the  col- 
lege took  its  name,  furnished  $10,000  of  this  snm,  and  the  remiunder 
was  obtained  chieftj'  tb^ough  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wajlond  and  Prof, 
Caswell. 

Tlie  npxt  great  need  of  the  college  was  a  bnilding  for  the  librajT- 
Tim  want  was  supplied  in  1834,  when  Mr.  Brown  at  his  own  expense 
erected  Manning  IIoll, — a  beautiful  building  designed  for  a  libnuy 
and  a  cliapcL  In  1840,  Rhode  Island  Ilall,  built  by  the  subscriptions 
of  Rhode  Island  men  and  women,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  De- 
partments of  Cliemistry  and  Natural  PhJlost^hjr,  was  added  to  tbe 
other  college  edifices.  The  some  year,  the  President's  house  was 
removed  from  the  college  enclosure ;  the  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
planted  with  elms,  and  a  new  house  for  the  President  was  erected, 
near  their  main  entrance,  at  the  head  of  College  street. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Dr.Wayland's  ideal  of  what  a  college  should 
be  was  by  no  means  met.  The  number  <^  students  did  not  Increase, 
but  actually  diminished ;  the  annual  expenses  had  become  greater 
than  the  annual  income ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  many  detects 
in  tbe  prevaiUng  college  system  existed.  He  believed  that  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  education  afforded  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
its  benefita  were  restricted  to  a  small  class  wiien  they  might  be  enjoyed 
by  many.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  first  given  to  the  pubhc  in 
1842,  wBen  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  "  TTtoaghU  on  lie  ^ 
Pretent  0>IUgiate  Syitem  in  the  Uniied  Statet."  But  no  change  was 
wrought  in  the  organization  of  Brown  University  until  several  yean 
Uter. 

In  1840,  despcuring  of  any  essential  improvement  eo  long  as  the 
existing  system  was  perpetuated,  Dr.  Wayland  resigned  the  Prea- 
dcncy.  His  resignation  was  presented,  not  for  the  soke  of  lasting 
any  question,  or  of  leading  the  Corporation  to  institute  nny  changes, 
but  in  entire  good  faith,  and  with  a  full  anticipation  of  its  acceptance. 
They,  however,  considering  the  continuance  of  his  services  important 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  hositoled  to  release  him,  and  desired 
to  know  if  be  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  the  4^ce. 
The  way  was  thus  opened  for  stating  freely  the  reasons  of  his  resig- 
nation, and  for  suggesting  such  changes  as  he  bcUevcd  were  essential 
fiir  the  largest  usefiilaeBB  of  the  College^    Tho  Board  ai 
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eommitlee,  of  which  the  President  was  churman,  to  propose  an^ 
changes  which  might  be  thought  needful  in  the  system  of  education 
in  the  University.  This  committee,  in  March,  1850,  presented  to  the 
Corporation  a  report  presenting  the  President's  views,  and  recom- 
mending changes  to  oorrespood  with  those  views.  Thb  report,*  an  ^ 
octavo  pamphlet  of  76  pages,  reviews  the  history  of  our  American 
Colleges  as  built  upon  the  model  of  the  English  University,  with  such 
chongcii,  however,  as  have  stripped  the  English  system  of  its  advaob. 
ages,  leaving  the  time  of  the  college  course  iwaltered,  but  putting  into 
it  such  a  variety  of  studies  as  to  preclude  the  posubility  of  a  thorough 
maateiy  of  any  tme.  The  report  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  inadequacy 
of  the  American  system  to  the  wants  (^  the  public,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  designed  only  or  mainly  for  the  professional  classes,  while  the 
mercantjle  and  literary  classes  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits.   The  following  extract  states  the  views  of  the  Presideat : 

A  MCOQiI  method  of  relieving  the  lailiCiitiDn  from  its  present  embnrraaments 
has  been  propoaed,  inggcsted  from  che  view  which  jonr  committee  hiu  been  led  to 
Iska  bj  the  pregcDt  condition  of  coUegSttodoeKtion  in  New  Englaiiil.  If  itbotbe 
fitet  that  our  colleges  can  not  BiutiiD  themselves,  bat  ue  obliged  to  ma^e  repeated 
caUs  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  commaniiy,  not  btiouue  the  commnnitj  is  poor 
■nd  education  inordinatolj  expen^irc,  bat  because,  instead  of  attempting  lo  fluDish 
■doitific  and  litenuy  inatrncdon  to  every  class  of  oar  people,  tlicj  huve  fundshed 
it  onlj  to  a  ungle  class,  sjiil  that  by  far  the  least  nomerons ;  if  tiiBy  an  fanushing 
an  edacation  for  which  there  is  no  remoneratiTe,  bat  even  at  the  present  low  prices, 
a  docreuing  demand ;  if  they  are,  not  by  iateotion,  bat  piacdcally,  excludii^  the 
vastly  luger  pardon  of  the  commaaity  &oai  ndrautageB  in  which  they  would  wil- 
lingly participate,  and  are  thna  accomplishing  bat  a  fraction  of  the  f;aod  which  to 
maniicsdy  within  their  power, — then  it  would  seem  that  relief  must  bo  expected' 
&om  a  radical  chtuige  of  the  system  of  coII(^ta  iustmction.  We  must  eareftaUj 
aoTvey  (he  wants  of  the  various  datses  of  the  commnnity  in  our  own  vicinity,  and 
adiq>t  onr  conrsea  of  instraotion,  not  for  the  benefit  of  ouo  class,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classea.  The  demand  for  general  cdncation  in  our  coonlry  is  pressing  and 
nniveTBal.  The  want  of  that  science,  which  alone  can  lay  the  fbuodatiou  of  emi- 
nent BQccess  in  the  usefid  trta,  is  exteodvoly  felt.  The  proportion  of  onr  yoting 
men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  prodactive  piofcssions,  is  great  and  aano- 
ally  increamng.  They  all  need  such  an  education  as  our  colleges,  with  some  mod- 
ificationi  in  thdr  present  system,  could  very  cosily  supply.  Is  thtn  not  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  each  an  education  wen  liimished,  they  would  cheerfiUIy  avul 
tbemeelves  of  it  ? 

Were  an  institulian  established  with  tho  intention  of  adapting  its  instruction  to' 
tho  wants  of  the  whole  community,  its  anongemonts  would  be  mode  ia  hannonv 
with  the  fbllowing  principles : 

I.  The  present  system  of  adjusting  cotlf^iatestndy  tea  fixed  term  of  four  years, 
or  to  any  other  term,  most  be  abuiRoned,  and  every  student  bo  allowed,  within 
limits  to  bo  determined  by  statnlo,  to  carry  on,  at  the  same  time,  a  greatai  or  less 
number  of  conises  as  he  may  choose. 

•Baport  to  tin  CorpoallDn  of  Bnnra  Dnivanit;,  OD  tlmnn  In  tlw  BrMan  of  CoOt^it*  Ida- 
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5.  The  lime  dlotted  Id  each  ponimUr  ronne  of  initrartion  wo<i)il  be  dctenninrd 
b^  the  nature  of  the  omne  ilwlf,  Mid  not  bj  ita  supposed  iclaiioD  to  the  inmts  of 
any  particular  profcasion. 

3.  The  vnrions  rouTBca  should  be  ao  airangcd,  tbat,  in  «o  far  as  it  is  praciir^lc, 
«vory  student  iniglit  study  what  he  «ha««,  all  that  bo  chose,  and  nothing  bnt  what 
be  chose.  The  Faculty,  however,  at  the  tci^nest  of  a  parent  or  gnudiao,  rixnild 
haTeanthotil;  to  aatign  to  anj  student  snch  coorsea  m  thej  might  deem  for  iiJ* 
advantage. 

4.  Evciy  connc  of  instruction,  aflcr  it  has  liecD  commenced,  should  lie  conlinDed 
irithont  interruption  until  it  is  completed. 

6.  In  additioa  to  the  present  couisca  of  iiutniction,  anch  should  be  established 
M  the  wants  of  the  Tarioua  classes  of  the  conunuuitj  leqnire. 

6.  Every  atudeot  attending  anj  pwttcnlar  counc,  should  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
any  other  that  ha  may  deaire. 

7.  It  would  bo  required  that  no  student  be  admitted  at  a  candidats  for  a  dt^nie, 
nnlcsa  he  liad  honorably  soalained  his  examination  in  sucb  etadica  aa  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  cotpoiation ;  but  no  itttdcnt  would  be  nndci  any  obUgatioii  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree,  nnless  he  chose. 

B.  ^ery  aindoit  wbuld  be  entitled  to  a  ceniflcate  of  sucb  proficiency  as  he  may 
bare  made  in  eTsij  course  that  he  haa  pnrsood. 

The  conrscs  of  instruction  to  bo  ponoed  in  this  institution  might  l>c  as  IblJowj : 
1.  A  conrso  of  instruction  in  Latin,  occnpying  two  years. 

5.  "  "         in  Grtck,        "  " 

3.  "  "        in  thiee  Modem  Languages. 

4.  "  "         in  Pure  Mathematics,  two  years. 

fi.  "  "        in  Modianics,  Optica,  and  Astronomy,  dther  with  or 

without  Matfictnalical  Demonstrations,  <hic  aod  a 
half  years. 

8.  "  "in  ChemiBlry,  Physiology,  and  Geology,  one  and  a 
half  yean. 

in  the  English  lAnguago  and  Rlietoric,  one  year. 

in  Moral  and  Intellcctoal  Philoaophj,  one  year. 

in  Political  Economy,  one  tenn. 

in  History,  ono  term. 

in  the  Science  of  Teacliing. 

on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

on  die  Application  of  Cbcmiatiy  to  the  Arts. 

on  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arts. 

in  the  Sdence  of  Iaw. 

Some  of  thraa  conrae*  would  reqiurc  a.  lesson  or  lecture  ei-ery  working  day  d 

the  weolt,  others  only  two  or  throe  in  the  week.     Any  Profcssw  miglii  be  allowed 

to  conduct  the  studies  of  more  than  one  cooree,  if  ho  could  do  it  with  adTantage 

Id  the  instttntton. 

Should  this  id«a  be  adopted,  and  the  instruction  pvcn  in  this  collt^  bo  ananpcd 
on  these  principles,  it  would  be  seen  that  opportuni^  would  lie  oflbrded  to  roodify 
It  nB  experience  should  prore  deairable.  Some  coorscs  may  be  abridged  or  ti-d- 
iihed,  aiui  others  added  or  extended.  The  c^jcct  of  the  change  would  be  to  adapt 
the  institntion  to  the  wants,  not  of  a  class,  bnt  of  the  whole  community.  It  by 
no  mcang  is  to  be  taken  for  gnmlcd,  in  a  rountry  like  our  own,  that  evciy  colltso 
is  to  tweh  the  same  stodiee,  and  to  tlie  same  extent.    It  woold  be  &r  bettta'  that 


Mch  dkonld  contnlt  the  wsnti  of  ita  own  locftlitj,  and  do  that  beat  for  which  it 
fomcacii  iho  grGAtoit  bcilities.  Ucro  would  aruie  opponunity  for  dlveniGed  rornu 
of  oxcoUeoL'e ;  the  kiunrledgo  most  wuited  wonlU  llie  moio  maiiji  become  difliiscd, 
uiU  tliG  gcnvsl  progma  of  BdeDce  wrould  raeeii-oiui  importaat  impulM  fromereij 
insliiuliun  of  Imniins  in  our  luid. 

As  the  adoptioD  of  (he  plan  recommended  b;  Ibe  report  iurolred  & 
considerable  outlay,  and  indeed  the  college  nitbout  any  change  of  aj*- 
tern  demanded  an  increase  of  ila  fund^,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by 
Gubdcription  the  sum  of  $125,000.  The  success  of  the  subscripdcoi 
was  at  the  outset  rendered  almost  certain  hj  the  munificence  of  a  few 
individuals,  who,  without  solicilation,  came  forward  and  pledged  snms 
to  the  amount  of  $65,000,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  should  be 
subscribed  bj  responsible  persous  on  or  before  the  5th  daj  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 850.  The  vhole  sum  waa  raised  in  four  months,  mostly  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  with  an  alacrity  and  readiness  that  attested 
the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  proposed  [dan  and  its  author. 

Under  the  new  system  the  college  commenced  the  academical  year 
1850-1 ;  and  daring  the  second  term  of  that  year  the  nnmber  ot  sto- 
dents  had  increased  to  195.  From  that  time  to  the  reaignation  of  Dr. 
Waylond,  the  average  number  of  students  was  249. 

His  resignation,  which  was  sent  to  the  Coloration  at  a  special 
meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August,  1855,  was  a  matter  of  indispens- 
able necessity,  in  the  judgment  of  his  phjradcian,  and  was  accepted 
with  sincere  sorrow.  The  following  resolutions  passed  at  that  meet- 
ing indicate  the  sentiments  of  the  Corporation  in  dissolving  their  offi- 
cial conneclion  with  Jha  President : 

Whbrkas,  the  Rev.  Fmtdi  Waytand,  D.D.  LL.  !>.,'  has  tendend  to  this 
Cofponuion  liis  i«aignation  of  tbo  omm  of  President  of  Brown  Unireru^  and 
Profeaaor  uf  Moral  and  Inletloctual  Fhilosophj ; 

ttetolcml,  Tlial  in  accopting  this  resignation,  the  CorpoimtJOD  deem  it  proper  to 
exnrcss  their  hi^  acnsc  of  the  fidelity,  abiiitv,  BingtencM  of  purpose,  aod  eminent 
a  witti  which  he  ha«  diKhargcd  the  raiied  and  important  duties  of  his  ap- 

-.r.,^ UtimES  hia  entiro  dorolion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 

duitr  watching  over  its  intcreslH — imparting  to  the 
n  edncktod  here,  the  rich  treasures  oi  his  cultivated  and 
^  g  tliem  with  tliul  iutBllocCiuU  and  moral  i-nlniic  which  pra- 

pana  for  the  fUlflllmeot,  with  dignity  and  lioQor,  of  Cbc  duties  wbii^h  ajipertain  to  - 
lliem  M  dtixens,  and  giring  them  that  religious  iustniction  which  qnaJiflea  for  the 
lliscliarge  of  their  panunotint  duties  to  God. 

lifscictrl.  That  while  we  deeply  fbcl  the  privatioa  to  which  we  iliall  be  subjected 
in  bning  ofHcially  separated  from  Pmident  Waylond,  we  r^ce  iu  Uw  belief  that 
he  will,  in  liig  rctirGment,  contiDUo  lo  advance  the  cause  of  edncation,  to  promote, 
in  an  ouduriug  fonn,  the  exicnsion  of  knowledge  and  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  by 
his  matured  connscls  and  ripencti  wisdom. 

Raolvni,  That  we  tendei  to  him  the  assurance  of  oar  sincere  ngsrd,  imwaTCr- 
JDg  cooGdenco,  and  eutiie  lespscL 

On  die  following  Commencement,  the  Chancellor  of  tbeUnivermty, 

■Pru.WsTbnSnsdTMItbeSecnsaf  D.D.  bvn  r.i.M  CoUm  >B  UH,  and  Itgm  Bunid 
OollSB*  In  18»  i  auS  tlu  dafiH  cfU.  n.  fi<H  aarv^|™g^j^  bLlgO. 


pointment — manifesting  at  all  times 
vcrsity — with  unwearied  aasiduitr  n 
students  who  have  I>een  educatod  h 
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SuniKl  Boyd  Tobey,  M.  D,  in  preeenting  to  Dr.  Wxytand  n  copy  rf 
the  above  resolatioiu  accompanied  them  with  remariu  fiom  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

It  wosid  be  unpatiloiiablB  in  me  to  ocmpj  time  in  nriewaig  Ae  dunga  that 
hMe  taken  place  in  Ae  UniToaitf  since  die  accmioti  of  Dr.  Way luid  to  tb 
pRudenfTf .     The  estabtiihiDait  of  the  Libruj  i^mn  ■  Cnn  hama,  inmring  iit 

Mead  J  logmenlation  and  nltimate  greatncM — the  i awil  mcani  ot  lUnstntii^ 

and  demonatraiiiig  tiae  trathi  of  idcnce  by  the  toj  perfect  and  extended  pbiJon- 
phical  and  chemical  ^iparatu— -the  cnatkia  (^  mtobI  new  proftoonlupa— the 
oeclion  of  Manning  Ball,  Rhode  Istand  Hall,  and  the  new  and  rammodkni 
bome  for  the  occi^iancj  of  the  Pttatdent — the  rattiy  improTcd  ^ipuiance  of  dw 
Colk^  ground*— the  ndiititatxin  of  the  graceM  ehn  for  dw  muigtitlj  poplar— 
the  eatabliihmest  of  prauhima  fix  excellence  in  idioUnhip— the  lecent  mnmi. 
cent  endowment  by  die  ipontaoeotu  lU>craliQ'  not  only  of  the  msiiben  of  the 
Corpoiation,  but  of  nmnenHU  other  contribntoil,  by  which  the  new  depaitmenla 
of  Mienra  have  been  eatablitbed,  enabling  those  who  can  not  attend  a  fbll  nmna 
of  Coil^iate  stady  to  piepare  dtemielTes  for  Ihdr  chosen  punain  in  Mfr  and 
•hove  all,  the  eleraiion  of  the  whtde  standard  of  inilnictiaa  and  the  intellectial 
and  inontl  tone  at  the  CoUtge— aU  dteae  aie  tiiemea  which  an  natsnlly  raggcat- 
ed  by  the  prcKnt  occamon,  but  on  which  we  are  forUdden  to  dweU.  Aided  by 
a  learned,  indefatigable  and  deroted  Faculty— by  a  Cotpontioa  lealom  iii*tbe 
cause  of  edocatioD — dieae,  with  the  ble«8ing  of  Heaven,  aie  some  of  the  import- 
ant achieremenle  of  dto  Fttsidetit — ihece  aie  the  frniti  of  dw  ceatdesa  aindni^, 
•kUl  and  caie  widi  which  he  has  adminiitend  the  a&in  of  (he  Unii'aii^.  Hi^ 
are  enduiiDg  io  flieir  eSect;,  and  thdr  good  inflnence*  may  now  be  Been  in  the 
chaiacten  of  those  irtiom  he  has  timined  fbr  the  datie*  of  Wt,  and  who  delight  ID 
boDor  him  aa  their  "  gnide,  philcsopher  and  friend."  These  labon,  which  be  has 
so  diligently  proeecnied  bare  alao  seemed  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude  and  mSee- 
tioD  of  the  stodenti  who  dnring  the  sacce^TC  years  of  his  Presidency  have  gone 
forth  from  the  shades  of  the  Univeivity.  They  have  borao  into  the  tarioDS  walks 
■f  lil^  dte  enlarged  and  geoeroos  views,  die  lofty  and  libeial  sfHiit  which  he  hat 
imparted  to  them.  Bis  aim  has  been  not  to  kindle  within  (hem  the  fires  of  aselt 
iah  anbition,  bnt  to  teach  them  ho>v  to  labor  fbr  otliers'  good — (o  lead  (hem  to 
DO  idolatiy  of  hnman  reason,  bat  to  the  worship  of  God — to  set  befbro  them  not 
the  decdtfiil  dogmas  of  a  scep(ica1  philosophy,  but  the  pnie  precepB  of  the  Qoi- 
pel  of  Christ,  applied  to  the  vaiied  and  manifold  iclationi  of  men.  •  «  •  • 
Frebideht  Watlahd,— on  lectiviog  thy  tedgoadoD  of  the  Pi«ddcncy  of 
Brown  Univeru^  and  Professor  of  Moral  aitd  lutetlectnal  Philosophy,  a  eeriea 
of  resoIniionB  with  some  prefatory  remarks  were  offbied  which  the  Corporatiaa 
nnaaimoiisty  accepted,  and  directed  [hat  they  be  recorded  and  a  copy  of  diem  fiir- 
itished  to  thee.  Believe  me,  when  I  assure  dice,  that  they  arc  not  the  record  of 
men  brmal  words,  but  that  (hey  embody  the  heartfelt  sentimcDtH  of  thoae  win 
have  BO  long  and  so  happly  labored  with  thee  to  promote  the  iittertsts  of  tho  Col- 
lie.   They  but  feebly  convey  oar  sense  of  the  good  thon  hast  accomplished.  * 

Thf>  Chaoceltor  here  read  to  the  audience  a  certified  copy  from  the 
records  of  the  actios  of  the  Corporation  on  the  tesignadoD  of  Pren- 
dent  Wayland,  and  closed  his  address  in  the  following  words : 

In  accordance  widi  the  instrucdoDs  of  the  Corporation,  I  now  present  thee 
President  Wayland,  with  an  official  copy  of  these  resolations  and  die  intii>dnctory 
address  as  spread  upon  the  records. 


Be  pleased  to  accept  &om  roe  penonallj,  the  expiMdon  of  mj  fervent  didie 

that  the  Fitscn'cr  of  niCD  may  continue  to  guide,  protect  and  keep  thee,  and  that 
u  in  days  that  are  past,  we  maj  in  time  to  come  BtiU  be  oftea  permitted  to  bike 
"  (weet  comucl  together." 

Rev.  Dr.  Way  land  replied  as  follows : 

Hb.  Chahcellos  : 

I  beg  yoa  to  accept  Ibr  joursetf  and  far  the  gentlciaen  with  whom  jon  ara  aaso- 
mted  my  grateful  acluiowledgmcnu  for  the  kindncra  with  wliich  too  liare  been 
pleased  ID  estimate  mj  impctftct  Berriccs. 

If  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Universi^  believe  that  I  have  faitbfullj  endeav- 
ored  to  do  my  du^,  I  desire  no  higha  earthly  reward. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Brown  University,  held  in  Man- 
ning Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September,  1855,  it  having  been 
announced  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wayland  had  resigned  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Univereity,  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  and  Eeconded  by  Hon,  John  H> 
Clifford,  LL.  Dt  were  unanimously  adopted. 

EesolBed,  That  (he  Alnmni  of  this  University  havo  heard  with  profound  i^rat 
dial  Francis  TVayland  has  retired  from  the  office  of  its  Preaidcnt. 

RetUetd,  That  his  clear,  strong  mind,  his  accurate  loaming,  his  vigorons  com- 
mon leiiae,  hia  enerpctic  will,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intcreats  and  wants 
<f  the  coontry  and  of  the  age,  and  his  endowment,  in  so  lareo  a  '' 

•■•■It  rarest  of  tSi  feculties,  the  power  to  teach,  t •  -•' -*- 

his  own,  admirably  fitted  him  for  tlie  duties 

■iew  to-day  with  pleaeore  and  pride,  his  lone, 
gratefully  recalling  his  generous,  unwearied  wSS  devotion  to  the  wclfkre  of  the  Uld- 
venity,  the  new  and  lasdng  impulse  he  gave  to  all  her  inteiests,  the  entaigeDieDt 
of  her  sphere  and  capacities  of  usefulness,  the  impicsaion  of  his  own  mind  and 
character  he  made  upon  so  many  of  his  pupils,  the  respect  and  honor  he  hu 
acquired  in  the  world  of  letters  and  reflected  npon  the  University. 

tUmlDed,  That  those  of  us  whose  great  privilege  it  was  to  have  been  his  pupils, 
bring  to  him  the  ofTering  of  Hlial  love  and  gratitude.  We  thank  him  for  the 
dKiroil)ch  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  trust,  for  the  vigorons  disci- 
pline of  miod  and  heart  ho  sought  to  give  us,  for  his  aftectionate  interest  in  our 
piogress.  fbr  bis  words  of  wisdom,  connsci  and  reproof,  and  for  the  bcaatiftil  itlns- 
tratioD  of  a  true  life  given  to  God  and  AWj,  which  his  own  eicample  fhmidwd 

Remlred,  That  Br.  Wayland  carries  with  lum  to  his  retirement,  o 
wish  that  thcrv  may  bo  a  long  and  happy  c      ' 

be  may  l>Byct  spared  to  iwidor  eminent  sor  .._ ^ _ 

and  that  tite  dav  ma?  be  tar  distant  wbou  the  voice  of  a&ctionalo  greeting  shall 
be  changed  to  that  at  euli^y. 

Li  presenting  these  i^solutjons  to  President  Wayland,  at  the  Com- 
mencement ditmer,  Sept.  5th,  Judge  Thomas  addressed  him  subston- 
lially  aa  follows : 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  (br  the  dischnige  of  a  painful  and  yet  a  grateful  duty. 
Tbe  Alnmni  of  the  Univereity,  having  hesid  of  your  resignation  of  the  office  yon 
have  ao  long  held  with  rignal  honor  to  yonnelf  and  agtial  advaat^e  to  her,  met 
yesterday  to  ^ve  ntteranee  to  the  feelings  which  diat  event  naturally  awakened. 
Thoy  passed  resolntions  (would  they  were  worthier)  expressing  tlieir  sense  of  tlie 
valne  of  your  services  to  the  College,  and  of  the  loss  she  has  sustained  by  your 
retirement.  Tliey  instructed  their  nimmitteo  (Gov.  Clitlbnl,  of  New  Bedfind, 
Uon.  Mr,  Bindley  of  tUs  d^,  and  myself,)  to  present  these  leeolntions  to  yon  icr, , 
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daj,  the  lut  timo  we  riull  hare  the  pleaioic  irf  meedng  jon  in  thli  neiT  and 
inKfCiting  relalion. 

It  ii  faat  little  to  itj,  that  theae  roaolatioDi  were  passed  ananimouslj — tbeie 
was  bnt  one  miod  and  one  heart  in  the  aesanblj,  and  tfiot  mind  and  Ih^  mn 
but  one — for  the  cnlmeit  result  of  thoJadgmeDt  was  in  haimoDj  wilh  the  wumot 
feeling!  of  tlie  heart.  Wc  did  not  howerer  forgot  that  we  were  speaking  of  and 
to  the  liring,  and  in  avuding  what  ma;  b«  Mid  to  be  the  notaral  warmih  of  cu- 
te^— that,  we  tmit,  br  distant  service  to  come  from  the  tzumbling  lip«  of  (otae 
later  pupils — we  may  haro  assumed  a  tone  too  subdued. 

One  of  these  iceolulioiu  comet  from  those  whoee  privih^  it  was  to  hare  hnn 
yoor  immediate  pupils.  Of  that  iisolution,  as  one  of  the  earlier  of  those  pupils,  I 
will  my  a  word.  I  should  be  torrj  if  I  Ibonght  mjself  capable  of  nuking  a  ftw- 
mal  speech  is  «n  hotir  like  llii».  Yoa  aie,  Mr.  Presidenl,  loo  largely  my  creditor 
for  me  to  jadge  calmly  and  wisely.  I  cu  not  pay  the  debt.  I  do  not  ask  yon  to 
forgive  iL  I  can  and  will  coufiaa  It.  Hon  than  twenQr  yean  ago  it  ripened  into 
a  judgment  and  yet  no  lapta  of  time  will  bar  it.  Hnndieda  aroand  yon  owe  Ib« 
like  debt.  It  grows  ever.  It  is  an  investment  for  all  time.  If  yoa  see  in  it,  ai 
I  knon  yon  do,  the  true  riches,  mora  tbao  the  wealth  of  an  Astor  is  yours-  In 
bonds  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  rulroad,  its  pulse  is  quicker  than  that  of  (be 
KlegTBph.    It  ia  the  tribute  of  loving  bcwts.    It  is  the  debt  of  ftli«l  gratididc. 

I  came  here  to-day,  Hr.  Preeidcut,  to  say  now  what  I  have  often  said  at  home 
and  Ui  m  J  own  pupils,  and  what  this  seems  to  me  a  fitting  occasion  to  say  more 
pnbDcly. 

It  has  been  my  pri^-ilego  for  three  yean  to  boyoor  puiul.  I  have  seen  and  have 
bad  other  emiaont  masters  ;  Joseph  Story,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  juris- 
pmdcnco  of  his  country;  John  HoiAer  Ashmim,  who,  an  invalid  for  y«us  and 
dying  at  the  early  age  of  ihir^-thne,  as  a  lawyer,  left  behind  him  no  superior  in 
Massachuseta,  whose  mind  had  die  pcnntof  the  diamond  and  the  cleamcat  ofin 
waters ;  Pliny  Merrick,  who  graces  the  bench  on  which  I  have  tlie  honor  to  sit,  hut 
of  wliom  mj  near  relation  to  him  forbids  mo  to  speak  as  I  wunld.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  I  left  tbcae  walls  with  yoor  blessing.  I  have  seen  somo- 
tliing  of  men  and  of  the  world  since.  I  estcon  it  to-day  the  h^^icst  event  of  my 
lifii  Oiai  brauglit  me  here,  the  best  gift  of  an  ever  kind  Piovidcnce  to  ue ;  that  I 
was  permitted  for  three  yean  »j  sit  at  (he  feet  of  your  instructioa. 

Others  may  speak  and  think  of  iko  writer  end  scholar,  my  tribute  Is  to  the 
great  teacher ;  and  ho  is  not  lira  great  teacher  who  fills  the  mind  of  Ida  pupil  frMB 
the  affloence  of  his  teaming  or  works  most  for  him,  but  who  has  the  rarer  bcnlty 
of  dawing  out  and  developing  the  mind  of  another  and  making  him  work  lor  him- 
K)f,— the  rarest  of  all  God's  gifts  to  men.  Gicat  statesmen,  great  orators,  grval 
jnrisU  are  successful  and  uwfii)  in  the  degree  chat  thoy  are  great  teachers.  Office 
of  unequalcd  dignity  and  worth  1  ci-cn  Our  divine  Lord  and  Master  we  call  die 
"  G[t»t  Teacher." 

Mr.  President,  if  I  hare  acquired  any  considemtion  in  my  own  beloved  Cant- 
mouwealth,  if  I  hare  worthily  won  any  honor,  I  can  and  do  with  a  graceful  heart 
bring  Ihcm  lo-day  and  lay  them  at  your  foci ;  Tenero  duct  et  autptce  Traertt. 

These  tribut«s  paid  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Wnyland,  alike  by  tlie 

Corporation  and  the  Alnmni  of  the  College,  had  [he  merit  of  perfect 

'    fiinccrity  and  perfect  unanimity.     It  yia&  no  ordinaiy  reepect,  asdwas 

paid  to  no  ordinair  man.     It  was  the  BpODtaneous  expression  of  many 
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heartSf  endoraed  1^  ereiy  man  who  had  ever  been  asBociated  with 
the  retiring  President  as  a  member  eitLer  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
FactJty,  and  hj  every  alumnus  of  the  College. 

For  the  sake  of  continuitj  in  the  hisloiy,  we  have  thus  &r  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  text-booka  prepared  by  Dr.  Wayland.  The  first 
of  the§e  which  he  offered  to  the  public  was  hia  "^tmenU  of  Mand 
Science^  pulitished  in  183d.  It  ia  the  most  widely  known,  aa  well  as 
the  first  of  his  College  text-bookB.  Prom  the  date  of  its  publication,  ■ 
it  was  introduced  into  many  American  Colleges,  and  has  been  iot 
nearly  tbir^  years  the  leading  text-book  in  iu  department.  It  faai 
been  re-published  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  translations  of  it  an 
in  use  in  Armenia,  Greece,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  too  well^ 
knotvn  to  need  any  statement  <^  its  method  or  its  principles.  It  is 
peculiarly  adtqrfed  to  the  mode  of  instruction  which  the  author  adopt- 
ed, and  is  eminently  elear  and  well  analyzed.  We  have  the  impres- 
sion that  many  students,  after  completing  the  CoU^e  course,  have  re- 
garded this  as  more  nearly  approaching  periection  than  any  other 
text-books  u^ed  by  them  in  any  department  of  study,  while  it  has 
quickened  the  moral  impulses  of  multitndes^c^  young  men,  elevated 
their  a^irations,  and  animated  them  with  motives  drawn  from  the 
spiritual  world. 

His  "Memtntt  of  PoUHcal  Eeonontg^  were  published  in  18S7. 
For  many  reoeone,  thb  book  did  not  meet  with  success  so  complete  aa 
that  of  its  predecessor.  The  study  itself  is  in  its  infancy,  while  the 
dijicussioa  of  morals'  has  occuiued  the  mtnds  of  men  from  the  earliest 
n;;es.  The  quesdona  relating  to  pcditical  eccmomy  have  also  become 
involved  in  partizan  warfare.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
views  of  any  author  would  be  universally  received.  But  the  work  is 
one  of  great  value  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  redtation  room,  on 
account  of  the  perfect  clearness  with  which  its  views  are  presented, 
and  the  thorough  anaJysia  of  the  irtttde  snl^ect  and  of  every  ch^iter. 

In  1854,  he  first  gave  to  the  pubKc  his  "EkmmU  of  JnttHeOutd 
Philosophy,"  although  the  substance  of  the  book  had  been  given  to 
many  successive  claaeee  in  the  lectiure-room.  His  object  in  this  woi^ 
also  was  to  furnish  a  suitable  text-boek,  and  in  its  preparation  he  kept 
dib  object  steady  in  view.  It  would  demand  much  more  space  than 
is  at  our  disposal,  to  give  a  dettuled  account  of  this  work,  or  to  state 
the  position  of  the  author  in  regard  to  tie  vexed  qnestiims  of  meta- 
physeal research.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
hoc*  are  those  of  the  author,  and  while  many  bodes  enter  more  pro- 
foundly or  more  minutely  than  this  into  the  subtleties  of  the  sdenoe, 
it  say  be  doubted  whether  there  is  one  from  which  a  young  num. . 
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eouM  gun  ft  more  clear,  or  more  jiut,  or  mnra  comprehenEiTe  view  ct 

the  elements  of  metapbTsics. 

Of  tlic  ^' Moral ScieiKe"  aad^PoUtiad  .Ecvnoiny,"  abridgmeDts have 
been  publuhed  for  the  use  of  achoola.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Wajknd 
has  published  eeveral  works  not  directlj  educational,  and  therefins 
BOt  pftTtkularly  noticed  here,  making  in  all  fourteen  volumes. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  in  thia  sketch  a  notice  of  bis  interest  b 
.  popular  education  generally.  Thongh  be  devoted  his  untiring  energy 
lo  advance  college  education,  yet  eveiy  department  of  instnictioa 
awakened  his  deep  interest  Nor  was  it  a  theoretical  interest  confined 
lo  general  slalemcnCs  and  fine-spun  thoughts,  without  leading  to  prae- 
lical  results.  With  him,  to  feel  was  to  a^  Consequently,  the  com- 
mon school,  the  high  school,  and  the  academy,  all  found  in  him  a 
■ympathizing  friend,  a  skillful  adviser,  and  a  most  efficient  helper. 
He  had  not  been  long  a  resident  of  Providence,  before  be  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  of  his  feUow-dtizens,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  make  sudi 
■DggestioDs  for  their  improvement  as  they  should  deem  expedtenL* 
Seldom  has  the  argument  fiir  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public 
inatrucUon  been  better  stated. 

The  principle  which  ihonldnuinljdinct  to  sppiopriBtioii  of  pablk  inone;  ii 
eridently  eqoitf .  In  other  word*,  moDcy  raiaqd  bj  a  tax  upon  ereiy  individm], 
•bonld  bo  so  disbibntiMl  tlutt  evei?  individiu]  ^oold  htve  an  opportunilf  of  par- 
Hdpatiiig  in  the  benefits  of  ib  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to  die 
jmseot  case,  if  monev  is  contributed  hj  every  citiioii  Ibr  the  purpose  irfedacatiao, 
*  school  ajstcm  ehould  he  so  devised  that  every  dtiiea  shonld  receive,  not  meidj 
^(he  general  advantago  of  having  his  ndghbots  better  instructed,  bnt  also  an  cqiut- 
i«Ue  share  of  that  instractioa  which  he  assists  to  maintain.  Sow  if  this  viair  of 
i4be*abject  be  just,  it  villfolloivtlwt  thereshoold  be  Ainiidied  •  oambcroT school*, 
MCdent  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantage*. 
K*avj  one  scea  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  iriiole  ciHnmnnitj  to  snppoit  one  or  two 
•diMis,  to  which  not  more  Am  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  nunber  of  childna 
CMid  HoA  adBiittauec.  The  same  iqjnstice  will  evident]/  occur,  if  the  nomber  of 
•eholanliinpoeod  upon  a  teacher  be  so  great  as  to  render  his  instmetions  of  so  little 
.value  that  a  large  portion  of  tlie  eommoni^  is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 
The  same  prindplc  woald  dictate  that  there  be  established  die  varioiu  grade* 
.of  schools  jiutcd  to  the  wonts  of  the  public.  If  there  be  but  one  description  of 
•drools,  it  mast  cither  be  so  elevated  that  many  of  die  parents  can  not  prepare 
dieic  children  lo  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementarj  that  none  would  avail  tbeauelTes 
of  :its  advantages  for  any  considerable  lengA  of  lime,  or  else  every  thing  would 
tf  necessity  be  so  imperftctl;  taught  that  a  very  small  portioo  would  be  benefited. 
Ja  dlher  case,  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  commnni^  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
Ifaat  ptoviaion  wllicli  all  were  taxed  to  support  T^  flrat  was  the  case  in  Boeton, 
frrevtooi  to  tJic  establishment  of  primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted 
■o  one  nnless  he  conld  read  in  the  Testament    Bnt  it  was  found  by  actual  ezaat> 
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taBtkm  dWit  B  vary  gRWt  proportioa  of  Ae  poorer  clan  won  mnble  or  nBwilUng 
to  procnie,  at  ibeir  own  enponw,  this  prepkmloij  education  for  dieii  childnu,  aud 
thst  diaa  nuuj  (botuandi  H-ere  grawiog  np  in  uttcc  ignonim. 

It  nuy  here  be  pfoperiy  Boggentcd,  wbetlieT  cquitj  doea  not  dcnutnd  that  the 
aystenn  of  pablie  education  in  this  town  sboolil  make  provision  for  at  least  oat 
•cbool  of  a  higher  cbarairKr, — a  acliool  wliich  Rjionld  provido  iDBtractJon  in  all 
that  ia  nccesary  (o  a  Hnuhed  education.  IT  it  be  nid  tliM  mch  a  kIumI  would 
Iw  of  advantage  only  to  tlie  rich,  it  may  bo  answered,  ai  the  rich  ointrihnte  in  ao 
equal  proportion  Co  odncatioD,  why  should  not  th«y  he  entitled  to  a  portion  of  tha 
beQcfit  1  But  it  is  far  trom  being  the  case  that  inch  a  uhool  voold  bo  only  for 
tho  rich.  It  would  be  at  much  a  public  adtool,  ai  open  to  all,  and  as  much  under 
dw  government  of  the  public,  as  any  other.  But  H  wonld  eridoally  be  of  DMM 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  middling  claisea,  and  the  poor.  Such  an  education  la 
we  propoae,  the  rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  Mndiag  him  lo 
privaU]  Bfhool*.  But  the  man  in  moderate  cimunilancea  can  not  afford  to  incur 
the  heavy  expense*  of  a  fiiB(.rBte  srhool,  and  if  no  auch  proTioon  be  made,  iIm 
education  of  tut  children  must  be  restricted  to  tbo  ordinary  acqnuidon  of  a  little 
more  than  i«ading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  we  have  contemplated,  ha 
would  bo  enabled  to  pvc  his  child  an  education  which,  would  qnali^  him  for  dit- 
tJDClion  In  any  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  equi^  to  which  we  have  allndcd  would  dictate  diM 
the  public  schools,  of  every  desrrrplion,  should  bo  well  and  skillfnlly  taught.  If 
this  be  not  done,  iho  result  will  bo  obvious.  The  funds  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported are  cootribnied  by  the  rich,  and  by  the  middling  claaaet  of  socie^.  If  tbiy 
bo  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  irom  them.  This,  bowerer,  la  « 
■nail  matter,  aa  they  can  afford  to  give  something  toward  Iheeducmtionof  the  poor, 
and  also  to  pay  ht  die  education  of  their  own  children  dsewhere.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  dUzeu  in  middling  circumstances.  If  a  pablie  school  be  badly  taught, 
and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  education,  he  also  will  send  his  cMldrm 
to  B  private  sdiool.  To  him  this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  &mily  bo  large, 
ii  a  sdions  inconvmience ;  be  ie  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which  he  will  not 
avail  himself,  end,  in  addititm,  pays  as  much  for  tlio  education  of  his  childrra  •■ 
though  be  had  ccmtribated  nothing.  It  mmt  be  evident  diat  the  tme  btereat  <f 
every  citizen  of  moderate  drcnmstancea  must  be  so  lo  elevate  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  diat  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  instruction  ai  his  family 
may  require.  Although,  to  accomplish  this,  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  tax  tat 
public  education,  ho  will,  io  die  cod,  be  greedy  the  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  anodier  considaMkm  will  occnr.  It  u^y  be 
nid,  that  In  the  distribncion  of  fonds  rused  for  pnbUc  ichotdi,  perfoct  equity  it 
not  to  be  looked  for  nor  desit«], — that  this  is  a  contribution  fiom  the  rich  for  dta 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  are  snffidmtly  rewarded  by  die  improved  monl 
and  intellectual  cotidition  of  the  pooiei  classes  of  the  commoni^.  Now,  granliiig 
•11  this  to  be  so,  we  must  remark  diat  the  spMl  of  die  saggcstion  seems  to  ns  at 
variance  with  our  republican  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  worid 
more  than  (o  the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between  our  feUow-citiiona  I 
Why  should  one  class  of  sodety  be  supposed  to  say  u  another,  it  is  for  our  inter- 
est that  you  should  have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  be  es  nselcM 
as  any  dung  which  can  bear  die  name,— so  useless  that  for  oniedvea  and  onr  tkm- 
ilics  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  1  We  hope  no  man  amongst  ns  woald  be 
willing  to  harbor  sndi  a  diongbt,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment. 
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Bot,  M  wbmU  befiife,  gmitiDg  all  thif  la  be  tnie.ftDd  tbtt  pofect  eqni^iiittie 
dbtribotion  can  not  be  eflbvted,  u  deaiiy  it  can  not,  what  liben  f  I>  mt  ednw- 
tfam  a  commoditj  whkii  oU  clauci  of  the  commonitj  want?  Wbj,  dMD,  iboakl 
we  not  fncnkb  ii  uf  •oi-h  qnaliif  that  all  nwj  «i\io}'  it  bigetber  T  Bj  fumiihiiig  a 
Talnablo  conne  of  public  imtmction,  the  rich  will  enjoy  in  adTantages,  and  nudj 
it  can  not  iqjnra  the  middling  clanos  and  poor.  Nor  do  wa  here  look  towaid*  an 
impticticahle  mult.  Chtldi«ii  of  eiery  claaa  aie  Men  in  t)ie  public  acbooU  in 
Boaton,  and  tbej  am  found  theio  becnnM,  aa  in  aevonl  inatancca,  wealds;  paient( 
told  Tonr  committee  the  pnblic  were  preforabte  to  the  private  tchoob- 

And  hero  we  nuy  remark,  that  then  can  bo  do  doubt  of  die  efiect  ot  a  lingle 
•cbool  of  die  higheet  chaiacter  upon  the  disriplioe  and  imprDTement  of  all  the 
olben.  EntiBDce  to  it  wouhl  be  conferTsd,  bh  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  moR 
tecrring  adiolan  ot  each  grammar  achool,  and  iia  roqnireinaiti  tbonld  alwaji  be 
aa  acfomw  kimwledgo  of  the  bianclioi  taught  in  tlieae  ichools.  It  la  needlcM  to 
iugftoat  that  a  thorough  odncation  in  such  a  irhool  ■■  wo  piopoie  would  be  iha 
moat  valuable  tevaid  whidi  could  be  coefened  upon  diligenre  and  good  coudact 
Of  it»  valoe,  bodi  to  the  community  and  (ho  ic^lar,  wo  need  mention  only  out 
bet.  Tho  TOguiar  cotmie  in  the  IQgh  School  in  Boalon  occupiea  three  ytaia. 
Sixty  or  eighty  boj«  enter  it  annually.  But  aucfa  ia  the  demand  for  derfca  htm 
tbia  ichool,  thouf^  in  lUcfa  a  city  there  an  alwaya  abundant  applicatktni  for  iniji 
MtnatiODi,  tiiat  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number  than  eight  ih-  ten  in  a  year  c«n- 
pbto  the  wbolo  contMi. 

If,  iben,  we  ato  not  miataken  in  theaa  viewi,  it  ia  evident  that  public  initmction 
ahould  be  provided  inaufflcient  extent  to  meet  tho  wania  of  d>o  community.  The 
coune  ahould  cmbtBco  a  acriw  of  itutmction,  ttom  the  umpkit  etementt  to  the 
bigfaer  bianchea  of  knowledge,  and  the  inatruction  in  every  dqiartment  dionld  be 
of  die  moat  valuable  characier. 

Thougfa  wo  may  grant  to  nil  who  labored  to  improve  theee  Bchoob 
every  thing  that  may  be  due,  and  the  number  of  bucU  perfonii  U  not 
small,  it  can  be  said  without  disparagement  lo  any  of  these,  that  the 
influence  of  President  Waytaod  in  working  oat  the  plan,  and  Btimu- 
lating  the  community  to  adopt  and  sustain  it,  was  second  to  that  of  no 
other  penon. 

In  a  "Oiicourie  at  the  opening  of  ik«  Providenet  AUienattm,  Julg 
11,  1838,"  Dr.  Waylond  devclopes  the  object  whicli  the  founders  ttf 
this  class  of  institutions  should  have  in  view — ^viz. :  "  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  aniversal  diffusioo  oi  knowledge  in  its  most  eUensive 
dgnittcation."  * 

They  have  dcKrbiined  that  dili  library  shall  be  a  repository  for  the  standard 
Eugliah  worka,  in  every  aeimoe,  with  whiclian  intelligent  communilj  would  deain 
to  bocomo  acqnainted.  They  believe  that  auch  an  institution  should  contain  the 
intellectual  aliment,  by  which  tlie  genius  of  a  Uary,  an  Arkwright,  a  Ftanklin,  a 
Rittcnhousc,  or  a  Boirciitdi,  ml^t  bo  nonriabed.  God  has  acattend  the  seeds  of 
pre-eminent  ability  as  profusely  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich.  When  sndl 
gifts  perish,  tbioi^h  the  want  of  cultivation,  the  loaa  is  suffered  by  mankind.  It 
becomes  oa,  then,  as  philanthropists  and  aa  citizens,  to  [utivide  for  die  whole  mo- 
■annity  the  mesne  of  cultivaiiji^,  in  tlic  most  pctftct  manner,  the  whole  of  that 
talent  with  whkh  the  Creator  has  oohcbed  it 
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Ening  thns  piorided  the  meuu  for  attsining  k  kDowledge  of  lb«  loot  of  tha 
nnivene,  Uwar  next  ead«ti*t>r  will  bo  to  collect  tbejaclt  which  iti  history  iiat  un- 
folded. Il  u  their  desigD  here  to  provide  the  Btodont  with  the  meuu  of  iaventi- 
galing  the  hitioiy  of  man,  u  he  ii  leeD  in  every  atage  of  his  trMuidon  from  bar- 
boiism  to  dvilixAtioD,  tmdar  ali  the  diveniified  iuflneacM  of  climate  and  tituadon, 
of  political  ud  religioni  ingtitntioiu,  of  pover^  and  we^th,  of  piMperity  and 
decline.  But  hiilars  would  bo  imperfectly  ondiMtood,  widuot  a  knowledgo  of 
biagraphg.  Hence  it  il  their  intenlian  to  fimufh  the  itadcr  widi  k  coUectita  of 
the  lives  of  those,  who,  in  any  age  baTO  diatiugulabed  themKlvea  either  V^  pn> 
fcaiidncasofknowlcdg«,btiUiancyof«chieTemeat,oraplandorofdi*covei7.  "tb^i 
meao  that  we  *boiild  ben  bare  the  opportnni^  <tf  holding  oommuiion  with  Om 
wairiina  and  glatuiiwn,  Ae  philoMphm  and  «cholan,  the  poeli  and  omtors,  the 
dviliani  and  diTin«a,  who  have  made  theiT  namet  illnatiiotu  by  the  changes  which 
llwy  hare  wroogfat  in  die  cnmnt  of  hmuaa  thonght,  at  feeling  or  action.  We 
may  Ihos  be  enabled  to  tiMO  the  moat  stapendons  efiecti  to  their  ekntcntai; 
canscs,  and  to  behold  what  Ksponiibility  God  hai  conferred  npon  genins ;  and  to 
obaervB  bow  tignally  it  ii  in  die  power  of  indiridnal  man  to  bequoalh  h^piaeM 
or  miaeiy  Co  the  endre  race  of  wtdch  be  fotat  a  part. 

Bnttha&cls  which  tcepoct  man  alone,  fbnnbnt  a  email  part  of  diat  knowledge 
which  it  becomes  tu  B)  acquire.  Our  globe  itself  baa  been  snlyected  t^  aecnraCe 
obecrralioD,  and  the  changes  through  which  it  bi«  pMsed,  dniing  the  long  period 
of  ils  exiBtcnce,  have  been  traced  with  scarcdj  less  than  philosophical  accnnic^. 
The  vtgOaUe  pndnctions  which  cover  it  have  been  exjumi»ed  and  clanilied,  tbdr 
chanclen  deacrilied,  dieir  uses  ascertained,  and  their  modea  of  cultivation  caietlilly 
iUnslrated.  The  oMaalfcingdom  in  all  itsvarietjes,  whether  inhabiting  the  air,  the 
water,  or  the  land,  has,  liom  the  lime  of  Aristotle,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist,  until  now,  at  last,  by  tiio  labora  of  Cuvier,  its  whole  extent  has  been 
brought  within  the  view  of  the  philosopher.  Of  the  utility  or  of  the  aCtiBcEivencas 
of  these  studies,  it  is  snperfluons  here  to  speak.  I  luroty  need  not^sll  yon,  how 
greatly  die  knowledge  which  dwy  onfbld  conduces  to  the  development  of  nadoual 
Rsoofees ;  nor  bow  admir^Iy  calculated  are  the  clasaificationa  to  which  the;  are 
■nhjecled,  to  disdpline  and  invigorate  the  bnman  understanding.  Aware  of  this, 
it  is  the  intendon  of  the  Directon  of  the  Atlieuenm  to  enrich  tbeir  cidlectioa,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  in  tbeii  power,  with  works  on  natural  scienni. 

But  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ftcts  which  have  tran^ired,  and  die  beings 
wbidi  artuaUif  exist,  are  &r  from  being  all  that  is  coapiebended  within  the  do- 
main of  human  knowledge.  The  wonder-workiug  power  of  the  imaginalion,  bni 
created  fbnna  of  awful  grandeur  and  of  surpassing  lovdineaa.  By  the  contem- 
plation of  jheee,  the  love  of  the  beaudfhl  is  enltivated,  die  taste  is  refined,  and 
the  social  sympathies  an  purified  and  ennobled.  Heoee,  it  is  die  inttotion  of  dw 
Directors  of  this  insdRidon,  to  render  It  rich  In  every  thing,  whether  in  pnwe  or 
Tcne,  whether  in  didactic  literature  or  the  litoature  of  fiction,  with  which  geruos 
bas  ennobled  our  modier  tongue. 

Admittnoce  to  Its  priTileges  is  deeignedly  rendered  ao  easy,  diat,  for  sit  practical 
porpotes,  it  may,  in  efibct  be  declared  free.  It  is,  moreover,  die  design  of  die  pro- 
piielora  that  it  should  be  useful  te  all.  While  di^  look  at  the  tieaaaies  ot 
bninan  thought,  in  gentral,  they  do  not  forget  that  diey  an  collecting  books  for 
men,  in  particvhr.  Hence,  they  wisely  adjust  the  genend  principles  of  their 
•election  to  the  case  of  the  communis  in  whoee  behalf  diey  act  They  intend 
that  dun  shall  ba  no  occupation,  whether  proftaaioDal  or  indnabial,  which  ihadc 
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not  hue  And  the  mMiu  both  of  lutnictioD  and  reUxktion.  Tbe^  mean  bcra  to 
open  a  fbunMiii  of  liriiig  wMer,  at  which  [he  iDleUectnal  thint  of  thii  whole  rxum- 
mimi^  maf  ba  ilaked. 

We  hare  anived  at  a  criiii  ia  tlie  |Kt>gTcaa  of  drUiiatioD,  1111?^  ai,  I  bdierat 
hai  nuely,  if  ever,  been  witncMcd.  Thoo  nationi  of  modan  timci,  whidi  han 
mt  tbe  iropnlae  irf'  tba  HcfbraiatiOD,  hare  dincted  aU  6101  eflbrli  to  tbe  nmpla 
object  of  wiMj  liauaaitMting  Ike  elemeaa  of  an  edncaiion.  Their  higbcat  lia 
baibeen  tOMS  that  "tbe  Kboolioailer  be  atottad,"  and  tboi  tomabfaerajdli^ 
to  i«ad  in  bti  mother  tougne.  But  in  New  Ei^land,  all  this  bM  long  sjoce  bees 
■ccoopliahed.  Tbe  idiooliiiaawr  hen  haa  always  btsn  at  iame.  Then  k  lone- 
I5  a  nativa  bom  man,  or  woman,  or  child  amoog  m,  who  u  not  able  to  lead,  tad 
wilte,  aiul  keep  accognu.  Tbe  book  of  the  EnglMi  langiuge,  widi  whatertr  i 
contain!  of  life  or  of  deatii,  and  whatenr  of  these  it  ma;  honafta  cooHin,  > 
apnad  open  befon  the  whoki  conuDanity. 

If  we  deain  to  reap  the  beneflt  (rf  all  otir  pntrioni  exertioni,  it  mmt  be  done  bf 
canjing  out  the  plan  whidi  the  im>prieton  <it  (be  Athenmm  ban  adopted.  We 
must  ROder  knowledge,  valnaUe  knowledge,  acceaiible  to  tbe  whole  nimmnully. 
We  moat  collect  the  treaeurea  of  science  and  litentnre,  and  throw  them  open  10^ 
who  an  disposed  to  arail  ihanselTes  of  Acir  benefits.  We  mtist  ^ride  Qm 
■Man*  b;  wbidi  the  tif^  frf'  inidlea  shall  shine  ioEo  trtrj  bonse,  and  pour  ita 
nriTing  beams  into  tbe  bosom  of  erery  bmily.  And  ililf  mora,  we  most  act  fat 
the  ftinm.  In  onr  present  state,  no  great  object  can  be  Bcromplished,  lukas  we 
•ct  for  posterity.  We  must,  thentfiire,  lay  die  fbondatioot  (^  this  imtitntion  in 
inch  prindplBs,  diu  it  will  grow  wiA  the  growth  of  Intelligence,  widtning  and 
deepening  Ae  channels  of  iH  influence,  as  it  panes  00  ftom  age  to  age,  mne  and 
more  thoroughly  imbuing  ereiy  sncmssiTe  lace  witt  admiration  of  all  Aat  la 
gnat,  with  love  for  all  that  ia  beaatilul,  and  with  reregvoce  for  all  Oat  is  holy. 

In  the  diverufied  plana  and  agencies  by  nbich  tbe  CommissKHier 
of  Public  Schools  (Heniy  Bainard)  labored  from  1843  to  1849,  to 
interest  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers  in  ibe  great  woA  of 
organizii^  an  effident  system  of  public  instradioa  for  Rhode  Island, 
'  Dr.  Va^laad  j^ve  his  valuable  counsel  and  co-<^>enition.  He  was 
as  reodj  to  asMst  in  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institale  c^  In- 
struction at  Kingston,  or  at  tbe  dedication  <^  a  Bchool4iouse  at  Che- 
jtttchet  w  Fawtucket,*  as  to  address  the  American  Institute  at  Boston, 
w  assist  in  the  celebratioa  of  the  founding  of  a  College  or  a  Tbecrio^ 
ical  Seminary. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  interest  in  education  to  Rhode  Island.  Ed- 
ncatiim  in  its  best  sense  be  regarded  as  cosmopolitan,  and  allarhing 
itself  to  erery  public  and  prirale  interest    - 

W^n  the  subject  of  supplying  ministers  for  the  vacant  churches 
of  his  own  denomination  was  np  for  disctission,  Dr.  Wsyland  applied 
himself  to  ascertaining  die  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  applying  the 
remedy. 


Tot.  U.,  pp.  JU^ 
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Sinn  the  yttr  1890,  m  [ihc  BaptiiU]  hare  wtabluhed  too  theolo^cal  aemliw- 
riei.*  ThcBo,  ia  tl«  year  18SS,  contained  105  atudcDls,  and  ^  profcsson.  Su^ 
pwing  tlie  rounK  of  Htud;  ia  each  in  bo  three  jran,  the  aoQual  supplj  from  thit 
worce  woald  be  exactly  thirty-fire.  IT  we  deduct  from  this  nomber  those  *■(• 
•ra  needed  for  foreign  niiuioiu,  those  who  become  profeasora,  icachera,  cdibMl, 
And  Bgenls — what  ia  left  for  die  BDpply  of  the  ministry  at  home?  Our  uuiaal 
doDuuid  for  ^e  lupply  of  the  miDiioy  we  hare  eelinBted  at  about  GOO.  From  otir 
seminaries  we  may  expect,  at  miMt,  twcniy-flTB  or  thirty,  ot  about  one  to  eedt 
profceaor.  The  seminaiy  at  Newton,  Masi.,  is  better  endowed  than  any  other 
irtiich  wo  have  established.  It  poeMaaee  spacious  groondg  and  extenure  boild- 
ingi,  a  liind  of  SIOO.OOO  was  lately  laised  for  its  support,  and  it  besides  recdrea 
laigeaid  &t>m  the  Education  Society.  Its  nunibcr  of  graduates  up  to  IBSS  Isnt 
down  at  301.  It  bail  been  in  existence  then  tnenly-sevcQ  yeara.  Its  avenga 
Dumber  of  graduates  per  annimk  baf  been  about  seven  and  a  half,  or  not  qoile  two 
to  a  profbesor.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  Itad  studied  there,  whether  por- 
Boing  the  complete  course  or  not,  is  300.  The  annual  average  of  these  is  a  fiao- 
tion  over  eleven.  These  bets  are  snffleient  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  supply  which 
die  Dunistry  may  expect  trota  this  lonrcc. 

In  twenty-two  colleges,  [nnder  B^tist  aospices,]  m  the  year  ISSS,  there  wen 
piepaiing  for  the  Baptist  minisOj,  3ia.  Supposing  a  college  conise  to  be  km 
yean,  the  annnal  supply  litim  thi«  lonrcs  would  be  T8.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  a  conmderablo  proportion  of  tboHe  pieparing  for  the  ministry  in  collega 
never  enter  it  On  the  other  hand,  a  consideioble  number  of  Baptist  stndeuti  are 
found  in  other  than  Baptist  colleges.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  almost 
all  who  at  present  attend  our  theological  seminaries  ore  graduates  of  colleges.  Wa 
can  not,  therefore,  in  estimating  our  supply,  add  the  students  at  college  to  those  at 
the  seminariea.  It  a  difficult  to  deterrnino  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, who  annnally  come  &om  oar  coU^ea  and  theoli^cal  seminaries.  Protiablj 
they  do  not  exceed  ninety  or  one  himdiod,  and  from  this  nnmber  must  be  deducted 
those  who  be«ome  professors,  teachers,  editors,  agents,  foreign  missionaiics,  and 
tiiose  who  relinquish  their  intention  irf  cntoing  the  ministry.  Moliiog  the  nMNt 
liberal  calcolalioa,  itia  manifestly  absurd  to  rely  upon  any  such  means  as  th«MM 
supply  our  anoital  demand.  Our  preseot  condition  may  be  in  a  great  meanra 
owing  to  atoogieat  reliance  upon  these  sonrceafor  the  supply  of  our  neceesilleil. 

Without  denying  the  utility  of  Theological  Seminaries,  or  the  ben- 
efits of  a  full  course  of  Academic  and  College  preparatimi,  Dr.  Way- 
land  advocates  a  modification  of  the  courses  and  studies  in  both,  t» 
meet  (be  existing  wants  of  a  class  of  candidates  who  come  to  the 
wot^  of  the  ministry  lalfl  in  Ufe  and  irith  an  imperfect  school  train- 
ii^  but  witb  vigor  of  ctmstitution  and  the  babit  of  orercoming  diffi- 
culties, and  therefore  prepared  to  profit  by  special  instruction  calculated 
to  make  tbem  gtmd  and  efifectire  preacbcrs-f 

We  can  not  finish  this  sketch  viihout  adverting  to  the  genial  a^ 
preciation  with  which  he  welcomed  and  acknowledged  the  labors  of 
Otbers. 


a  Sapum  [t^tar,  1853. 

-  -         -      -    ,   IBCT. 
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It  WM  s  toaching  and  impiesaive  Mene  which  win  presented  st 
the  50th  aDniveraiuy  of  Dr.  Nott,  as  President  of  Union  CoUege, 
when  the  pnpil  now  crowned  with  the  tnows  of  age,  seemed  agaio 
to  take  his  place  at  the  feet  of  his  yet  more  veaerable  teacher,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  public  discoarse,  spoke  thns : 

An  (ged  man,  the  Nestor  of  Amsricui  leadien^  Sods  himself  this  daj  «nr- 
rounded  by  pupils  who  have  assembled  from  ererj'  State  in  our  UnioQ,  to  oOte 
Min  their  filial  congratulatioDs.  An  Officer  of  instnction,  who  bas  fot  half  a 
century  presided  over  a  most  BouriahiDg  seat  of  learning,  ia  here  met  by  (be 
tboossnds  who  have  returned  to  the  home  of  their  education,  (o  declare  tint 
whateier  of  success  tliey  bare  achieved  la  thdr  ssTerat  profesdous,  has  beea 
IjTeatly  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  his  prec^ts  and  the  purity  of  his  ezampla.  He 
who,  while  discliarpng  with  unriralled  ability  the  duties  of  the  lecture-rown, 
and  watcliing  with  parental  solicitude  orsr  tbe  indlTldual  development  of  eruy 
pu[nl  committed  to  his  charge,  has  yet  Ibund  dme,  by  masterly  skill,  to  accumu- 
late a  fund  which  muat  reader  Union  CoU^e  the  most  Eavoted  ioatituEion  in  onr 
eountiy,  has  this  year  completed  his  labor,  and  has  laid  tbie  magnificent  offering 
on  tbe  altar  of  public  education.  While  Ibr  fifty  yeeia  distributing  giatiutoui 
fnatnictlon  with  profuse  liberality,  he  has  been  also  prcviditig  the  means  Ibr  a 
wider  and  richer  distribution  of  its  bleealngs  for  all  coming  time.  A  benignuit 
Providence  has  spared  that  hoaored  lile,  and  crowned  those  Lkbors  with  triom- 
phant  snccesi  -  and  now  a  whole  coiamunity,  uttering  the  voice  of  humanity, 
baa  assembled  to  bow  In  grotelbl  reverence  before  that  hoary  head  which,  Eir 
half  a  century,  has  been  encircled  with  the  wreatb  of  prolbund  learning,  niatch- 
lera  sagacity,  unwearied  benevolence,  surpassing  eloquence,  and  diildlike  fie^. 
7he  youth  and  the  age  of  the  present  seem  here  to  unite  with  the  coming  gme- 
rations  of  tbe  fliture,  and  shower  on  the  besdoftbst  "old  man  eloquent "  th^ 
selectest  benedictions 

Vencrsble  man  I  We  rejoice  to  see  that  thine  eye  is  not  dim,  thougfa  thy 
natural  force  is  some  nhat  abated.  We  tbank  you  Ibr  your  care  over  our  yonllij 
we  thank  jou  for  those  counsels  which  have  so  often  guided  our  manhood;  we 
thank  you  for  that  example  which  has  ever  so  cleaiiy  pointed  out  to  us  tbe  path 
of  earnest  duty  and  self-forgstM  chati^.  Long  mt,y  you  jet  live  to  witnen 
the  bsppiDees  which  you  have  created,  and  cheri^  tbe  genius  wbicb  your  in- 
sfHratloas  first  awahened  to  conscious  existeaoe.  And  wlien  the  Saviour,  is 
whose  footsteps  you  have  trodden,  shall  call  thee  home  to  receive  tby  reward, 
may  death  lay  his  hand  gently  on  that  venerated  form,  and  gently  quiet  tbe 
pulsations  of  that  noble  beart  Ifay  thy  Minting  bead  recline  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Redeemer  whom  Uiou  base  loved;  may  tbine  eye  open  upon  vistonsof 
glory  which  man  may  not  utter ;  and  so  may  an  entrance  be  abundantly  admin- 
istered to  thee  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lead.  Heavm  will  accouat  itself  richer,  ss 
it  opens  its  pearly  gates  to  welcome  tby  approach ;  but  where  shall  those  who 
survive  find  any  tiling  left  on  earth  that  resemblee  thee  T 

In  the  spirit  of  a  grateful  and  reverent  pnpil,  Dr.  Wayland,  wai 
also  present  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  being  called  on,  pud  a 
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tribute  to  I*rofe»«or  Sttiart,  his  beloved  teacher  and  friend,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made. 

It  b*s  been  niy  good  (ortune,  dnriog  the  latter  pan  ot  my  studenMifb,  to 
eDJoj  the  instnictioiu  of  two  very  emineDt  msn.  One  yet  lives,  uid,  at  the  age 
of  Dearly  foarscoro  and  ten,  wiUi  his  eye  not  dim,  though  his  bodily  fbrce  is 
abated,  atill  presides  over  tlie  Institution  of  which  for  mora  Chan  hall*  a  century 
be  has  been  the  most  distinguiatied  orDament.  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomenl 
Long  may  he  live  to  edom  and  blees  humiuiity,  and  temper  the  brilliancy  of 
eminent  abUi^,  with  the  mild  lustre  of  ereiy  Chriatiao  Tirtue. 

The  other  was  Uoses  Stuart,  whose  name  for  so  many  years  was  a  tower  of 
etren^  in  (his  Institution.  If  I  do  not  misjudge,  he  was  one  of  the  meet  ro- 
maiii^le  teachers  of  his  age.  His  acquaintance  witb  hia  anbject  in  the  class- 
room was  comprehensive  and  minute.  There  was  no  sacrifice  in  bis  power 
which  he  did  not  rejoice  to  make,  if  by  it  he  could  promote  the  progreaa  of  his 
pat^la.  It  seemed  as  If  all  that  he  asked  of  us  was,  that  we  should  aid  bim  in 
his  elTorts  to  confer  upon  us  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  He  allowed  and 
encouraged  the  largest  Qeedom  of  inquiry  in  the  recitation  room,  and  was  never 
impatient  of  any  questioning  if  the  object  of  It  was  either  to  elicit  truth  or  de- 
tect error.  The  spilit  which  animated  bis  clan  was  that  of  a  company  of  well 
educated  young  men,  earnestly  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  Giod,  under  t'.ie  guidance  of  one  who  had  made  every  sentence  and 
every  word  in  the  original  languages  tba  object  of  special  and  successAil  study. 

Tbis  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  Uoaes  Stuart  in  the  first  class 
of  instructors.  But  to  this  he  added  a  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  such  aa  I 
bare  never  elsewhere  seen.  Tha  burning  eameslnesa  of  his  own  spirit  kbdted 
to  a  flame  everything  tbat  came  into  cootact  with  it.  Wo  eaw  the  exultation ' 
which  brightened  his  eye  and  Irradiated  liis  whole  countenance,  if  lie  had  dis- 
covered some  new  use  of  Vafconveralve  which  threw  light  upon  a  phrase  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or,  if  by  some  law  of  the  Qreek  article  a  saying  of  Jesas  could 
be  rendered  more  definite  and  predae,  and  we  all  shared  in  his  joy.  We  caught 
his  spirit,  and  fbit  that  lil^  was  valuable  for  little  else  than  to  explain  to  men 
tiie  teachings  of  the  well  beloved  Sod  of  God.  If  any  one  of  us  had  barely 
possessed  the  means  suBiclent  to  buy  a  coat,  or  to  buy  a  lexicon,  I  do  not  bo- 
lleve  that  a  man  of  us  would  {br  a  moment  have  hesitated.  The  old  coat  would 
liave  been  called  upon  for  another  year's  service,  and  the  student  would  have 
gloried  over  his  Scbleosoer,  as  one  that  llndeth  great  spoil  It  seemed  as 
though,  in  his  class-room,  we  became  acquainted  with  all  the  learned  and  good 
of  the  pest  and  the  present ;  we  entered  into  and  we  shared  their  labors ;  ws 
were  co-worket«  with  them  end  with  our  teacher,  who  was  the  medium  of  hi- 
lercourse  between  us  and  them.  We  hung  upon  bis  lips  b  the  daaa-room. 
We  coveted  his  sayings  in  bis  walks  or  |t  the  flre-side,  and  any  one  of  us  was 
ridi  fitraweet,  whooouldreport  his  oStferdieio,  ever  replete  with  wit,  learning, 
and  generous,  sool-atining  enthusasm. 

With  all  tbis  love  of  inquiry,  his  discipline  in  the  recitation  room  was  strict 
and  exacting.  He  expected  every  man  to  be  like  himseli;  totia  in  iUu,  and  his 
expectation  was  rarely  disappointed.  His  reverence  (or  the  word  of  God  was 
deep  and  all-pervading.  I  remember  bnt  one  instance  under  bis  teaching  of 
what  ae^ned  to  be  a  trifling  with  the  word  of  God.     The  offender,  who  was 
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odd,  oplDioiutod,  uid  ooostltDtioiullr  wutiiig  Id  renrcooet  bad  read  u  emt^ 
whidi  seemed  intended  lo  cnwte  ■  langb.  Tbe  ictiiike  wbicli  hs  leoeiTed  WM 
BQCh  Uut  we  all  quailed  in  onr  aeBtB.  I  fao^  that  many  jeara  elapeed  befbra 
Midi  an  experimeDt  wa»  atUmpted  in  hia  l«ctur«-nxHn  agatn.  I  do  not  knov 
tiut  I  can  belter  illuBtrale  tbe  ellbcl  of  bia  teaching  upon  hia  popila,  than  bj 
testing  m;  own  experience  in  a  aing^  partlctllBr.  U;  aoquaintaoce  witb  Pn>- 
Ibasor  Btuart  conlinued  ontil  hia  death.  He  aJwaja  treated  me  with  paiticulai 
kindneai,  and  waa  IVequeallj  a  gneat  at  my  bouaa.  He  invariably  addnaaed 
me,  after  my  settlement  in  tbe  miniatiy,  as  "  brother."  I,  boweTer,  coold  oenr 
reciprocate  iL  I  could  no  mora  hSTe  called  him  brother  than  I  conld  hare  thoa 
addreaaed  my  own  venerated  lather. 

If  now  we  turn  ibr  a  few  caomenta  to  tb«  serriceB  of  PTofeaor  Stoart,  we 
mua^  QiBt  of  all,  remember  tbe  orcnmataDcefl  nnder  whi(±  hia  career  ccot- 
menced.  It  was  at  a  tims  wtien  the  qnestion  wvs  oontemptnoDslj  adied, 
"  Who  reads  an  American  iMOkT"  Hardly  an  American  anibor  had  ever  been 
republished  in  Europe.  Tliere  were  among  us  veiy  few  scholars,  and  thtve  was 
here  none  oT  tlia  apparatus  b;  which  scholarship  ia  nude.  There  was  not  an 
institution  in  the  United  Ststes  that  posaaned  what  conld  be  properiy  tenned  a 
leqiectable  library.  Ue  went  forth  alone  to  his  great  woric,  with  the  Bentiment 
of  Bacon  in  bi«  heart,  out  viam  im/eniam,  avi  /adam.  He  made  bis  own  gnan- 
mais.  He  publiabed  bis  own  Chrestomothy;  be  gave  to  the  world  conmwnla- 
fiea  of  which  any  country  may  be  proud,  while  his  oontiibntioos  to  sacred  lite- 
rature in  aeparate  treatitea  and  in  periodicals  would  almcM  make  ■  libreiy  «f 
tbemselTefl. 

To  this  let  us  add  the  iropresaioa  which  be  prodacod  on  hia  claBM&  For 
.  nearly  forty  years  a  company  of  young  men  annually  left  this  Institution,  im- 
bued with  bia  spiriC,  aealoua  Id  the  pursuit  of  all  good  learning,  and  especially 
of  biblical  science,  and  they  were  dispened  over  every  State  in  the  Dnion.  Of 
these  a  large  portiou  have  attained  the  hig^iwt  eminence  in  tbe  studies  to  which 
be  Introduced  them.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  complimented  on  his  dianv- 
erico,  replied,  that  the  greatest  discover;  he  hod  ever  made,  was  that  of  the 
genius  of  Michael  Farada}-.  So  Moses  Stusrt,  by  generously  Ibsteiing  eminent 
talent  in  his  own  department,  hsa  raised  up  for  tlie  church  some  of  its  briglitest 
omamenU,  and  has  given  to  tHblictJ  learning  a  place  in  this  country  second  to 
none  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Oreat  Brilnin,  at  the  pnsent  day,  can,  I  think, 
show  nothing  that  can  compare  witb  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  tbe  scbolon 
whom  Andover  has  nouriilied.  It  is  said,  I  know,  by  way  of  depredatii^  tbe 
merits  of  Proft«9or  Stuart,  that  in  their  seveml  departmenia  many  of  his  pu|Hls 
have  gurpsssed  him  in  depth  of  scholarship  ud  aocuracy  (tf  researcb.  Beita>; 
but  who  taught  them  to  surpass  him  T  Be  it  so,  but  who  marked  out  the  road, 
and  leveled  the  (breal,  and  eetabliebod  the  grade,  and  laid  the  rail^  on  wbidi 
we  now  travel  so  easily  T  What  doA  It  detract  fivm  Uie  glory  of  Columbus, 
that  it  took  bim  sixty  or  seventy  days  to  oross  the  Atlan^  which  we  crass  in 
ten?    If  he  had  not  shown  us  the  way,  we  should  never  havg  crossed  It  at  all 

It,  then,  we  would  estimate  tbe  labora  at  Moses  Stuart,  labors  perfenoed 
UDidst  ttckneas,  and  pain,  and  weariness,  and  sleeplessnesi,  we  must  begin  by 
spreading  berore  us  his  grsmman,  commentaries,  and  various  works  on  heme- 
neatics,  in  Oroek  and  Hebrew,  with  its  cognate  languages.  Upon  tbera  we  win 
pUoe  the  love  of  the  original  study  of  the  Kble,  wlucb  he  diffiiaed  over  tb« 
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mloistry  of  every  deDominHtion  in  this  muotiy.  Upon  fiiii  we  wiU  pUce  bii 
iiifla«ic«  upon  the  mtabliihrnent  of  Theological  Seminaiiw.  Upon  this  wa  will 
place  the  aid  which  he  but  rendered  to  thoie  who  baTS  tfanedated  the  orades 
of  God  into  the  langoagea  of  the  heathen.  Upon  this  we  will  place  lbs  progren 
in  rtiwlcel  taaming  which  has  been  inaugurated  under  bii  auapicea.  And 
having  thus  raised  onr  montunent,  we  will  esicircle  it  with  a  wreath,  on  wbich 
■hall  be  Inscribed  the  names  of  those  emioent  biblical  atdiolaiB,  the  living-  and 
the  dead,  who  h«ve  [riaced  themselvM,  primi  iaitr  pom,  among  the  Ubtical 
nholara  of  the  world,  and  who  owe  their  first  and  best  Impnlne  to  the  example 
and  enconngeiDent  of  oor  inaater.  Having  done  this,  I  wiH  ask  jron,  and  all  of 
you,  to  m;  who  of  the  present  age  has  raised  Sir  hhnaelf  a  prouder,  a  more 
glorious;  a  more  pereonial  monument.  And  when  the  history  of  biblical  learn- 
ing in  this  country  shell  be  written,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  dona 
worthily  shall  shine  in  letters  of  light,  who  dan  donht  that  the  first  place  on 
that  roll  wHl,  by  univeraal  consent,  be  Inscribed  with'tbe  Dame  of  U0SE3 
BTUAETT 

In  the  same  spirit  of  generoas  appreciatioD  is  hia  ealogy  on  the 
life  and  sciences  of  Professor  Goddard,  of  Brown  University,  of 
whicb  the  following  paragr^hs  will  serve  as  specimens. 

I  rise,  this  aftemooD,  to  perlbrm  one  of  llie  saddest  dntiee  to  which  I  hsve 
ever  been  ^ip^ted.  ilj  colleagues  have  tequeeted  me  to  deQver  a  disoourec^ 
In  commemoratlan  of  the  life  and  service*  of  one  very  dear  to  us  all,  bnt,  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  specially  dear  to  me.  He  was  the  flret  offlcer  of  this 
Institudon  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  bectHne  intimately  aoquainted.  Onr 
fHendship  has  continued,  inthout  intermption,  trom  its  commenoement  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  During  the  whole  period,  within  which  we  were  aaaodated 
aa  oOoera  of  instruction,  we  were  In  the  habit  of  meeting  dmly,  and  many  times 
in  the  day.  The  various  plans,  wMdt,  since  my  knowledge  of  this  institatlon, 
have  been  laid,  (or  the  improvement  either  of  its  contse  of  edncaUon  oc  manoer 
of  diaoipline,  have  all  received  the  benefit  of  bis  wise  and  ttioughtAil  considera- 
t'ton.  The  principles  on  which  they  depended  were  developed  by  mature  re- 
fledjon,  and  the  measures  wbidi  resulted  ftom  them  were  earned  into  effect  by 
our  mutual  labor.  And  when,  In  consequence  of  ilt  health,  he  retired  Ihmi  the 
duties  of  that  i4iair  wbich  be  had  filled  with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  nniveni^,  we  all  oonddered  bis  separation  from  as  to  be  rather 
in  Ibrm  than  In  bet,  We  unanimously  Invited  him  to  be  pnaent  at  all  the 
meetiiigs  of  the  Gionlty,  assured  that  bis  interest  remained  unabated  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  on  whcee  reputation  Us  labors  had  conferred  so 
much  additional  lustre.  We  felt  that  his  talenl^  and  labor  and  tame,  wne  as 
mudi  as  avn-  the  property  of  the  Univeral^.  For  myaeli;  I  may  truly  aa;,  that, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  have  taken  but  tvvr  important  stefO,  tlhe  reaaons  l&t 
which  I  have  not  discussed  in  the  freest  mnon^  ^diUm,  and  in  v(\i\di,  also,! 
have  not  been  in  a  greet  d^ree  either  goiflBA  M  ^  <«w"Bi«  ww»»r»««*'oT 
hU  approbation.  TberoisBcareely  a  topi,j7*  ^^Oqot  Mii«i»,\o^*«'**^" 
---■-"aw,  on  which  either  of  ushasreH     ^**rti»t^^  >im%«0^ 

NeithM  o'  "*  "■"■  ^""-^  "^  '^'•~~    ^*-  *  V^  V. 
If  the  honest  and 
views  upon  most  of  these  subjects  Ws>^  ^M> 
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TSTj  last  oaDvermtxa  in  irtiich  wa  were  engaged  nUtad  to  tboas  gjest  tnitha 
revealed  to  us  br  Jcoaa  Chiiat,  in  tbe  beli«r  and  lore  of  wbidi  all  hia  qiiritiiBl 
diadplea  are  ono.  A  lew  iaj*  pnvioualy,  I  had  req<Mat«d  hia  adnoe  opon  a 
matter  of  aome  ImportaiiM  to  niTvelC  aoma  of  the  fiu^  io  connection  with 
irhidi  1  then  aulxnitted  to  Urn,  while  tlie  brthn'  comidentton  ot  them  we  de- 
terred to  another  ocnsan. 

If  I  hare  coirectlf  eatimated  the  character  of  itr.  Ooddard,  its  most  remaric- 
able  feature  waa  delicate  and  diacriniinating  aenaibili^.  I  bare  alnadf  re- 
marked that  he  poaieaaed  neither  taste  {or  the  mathenuUci  nor  aptitude  for 
mdnR  the  relatlona  whidi  the;  diacover.  Thia  obaerraUon  might  with  trath 
be  more  widelj  extended.  He  had  no  fbodoeae  Ibr  abetnise  naeoning  oT  aoj 
kind;  and  I  prenme  laralj  bllowed  Uie  aocoeadve  it^B  vt  an  inlricata  nwta- 
phjiical  argument  to  its  concliuioa.  Bat  it  was  equally  Crue^  tbot  by  a  tort  of 
InatmcUre  aensibUity,  be  seemed  to  aniT*  at  preciaeir  the  aame  reeult  idiicb 
mindi  diObrwit];  endowed  apprebeoded  only  bj  the  slower  prooeee  of  ratiodoa- 
tlon.  His  critical  perceptiooa  were  more  exquiatolr  delicats  than  tboee  of  an; 
man  whom  I  have  ever  Imown.  I^  frionda  never  ceased  to  admire  his  unsor- 
paased  power  of  discerning  the  most  mlcroecoidc  want  of  a4tuB''i^it  betwaeoa 
thought  and  the  language  in  which  it  was  clothed.  He  saw  Intuitivd;  the  pie- 
dse  form  whlcb  an  idea  dioold  assume^  in  an;  portion  of  a  diaconni^  and  tlte 
very  tinge  and  Junction  of  words  which  would  most  dead;  and  hapfnl;  devek^ 
it  He  freqoentl;  could  not  give  the  reuon  Ibr  hia  choice  of  an  exprearion,  and 
he  m^t  BomeUmea  ask  the  reason  of  others ;  bnt  the  reason  •1wb;8  existed^ 
audb<»«teetunon;totbaaccnrac;orhiaJudgmenL  Hence  tbeatod;  of  the  science 
of  ilwt(^  produced  but  little  eObct  upca  his  st;1e.  It  seemed  not  to  leach  him  to 
write,  in  an;  respect,  eiUier  with  greater  accnrac;  or  elegance,  butonljtogive 
him  Brmer  conSdenoe  in  the  deciskoe  of  his  own  seosiblliQ'.  He  learned  from 
the  atud;  of  rules  to  write  willi  leea  anxiet;,  and  to  oonect  with  greolcr 
mpldit;,  inosmudi  as  he  thus  ibieu  that  he  was  tight,  when  before  ho  bad  odIj 

/.a  it. 

The  wtne  spirit  of  warm-hearted  friendship  and  generous  appre- 
dation  of  his  valuable  services  aa  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
of  his  high  character  as  an  educated  merchant,  mark  the  discourse 
delivered  on  the  death  of  Moses  B.  Ivea.  So  too,  in  his  Review  of 
tiie  Pn^ress  of  Popular  Education  in  hia  Disconrae  at  the  S6th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1854, 
he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  making  honorable  mention  of  those 
who  have  labored  MthfiiUy  in  any  department  of  the  educational 
field.  After  dwelling  on  the  improvementE  in  the  otganization,  gn- 
datioD,  snperviuon,  and  inatmclion  of  schools,  Dr  Wayland  re- 

Another  &et  deeerrea  here  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  refer  to  it  with  pecuUnr 
pleaaore.  Tbe  diatacter  of  oar  school-houses  has  also  been  greatl;  improved. 
Not  long  slnc«^  the;  were  a  reproach  to  our  communis,  and  a  etrikiag  illnatra- 
tion  of  the  foigetfblneas  of  even  parental  aObcUon.  Children  whose  homes 
were  in  evei;  respect  comfortable,  were  huddled  together  Id  small  school-nxnns, 
borribl;  oold  in  winter,  and  almost  suObeating  In  summer,  provided  witb  seats 
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and  deska  apporantly  conEtrocted  for  tbe  purpote  of  creating  inteose  weariuM^ 
and  iaHicting  do  contamtible  amount  of  paio.  Our  sUblea  Indicated  mora 
attention  to  the  wants  of  our  cattle,  thnn  our  school-honaea  to  tbs  comfort  of 
oar  cliIldreD.  Who  of  ns,  in  middle  liie,  can  remember  wit))ODC  a  sliDdd«r  the 
auCTerings  of  a  school-room  in  winter.  A  dellghtlU  change  has  come  over  oa 
in  this  rcHpect.  Architectural  talent  is  now  emplojsd  in  the  erection  ofochool- 
bousea,  which  are  omamenta  to  their  vicinity,  whether  !n  town  or  oountry ;  and 
4  knowledge  of  tbe  laws  of  health  has  rendered  them  commodious,  well  venti< 
lated,  and  healtbfuL  The  foul,  prison-like  smell  which  once  liUBtingiiiehed  the 
•chool-rooni  has  disappeared,  and  our  children,  in  Biry  toomg,  with  convenient 
seata,  and  in  well  tempered  atmosphere,  Qnd  interest  and  eajojmcnt  where  tbej 
Ibnaerly  experienced  nothing  but  nerrona  jHtMtration,  weariness,  and  intenae 
discomfort.  This  change,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  is  to  be  aacribed  more  to  the 
bdmrs  of  Henry  Barnard,  late  Superintendent  oT  Common  Schools  in  Connecti- 
cut, than  to  any  other  caoae.  This  gentleman  baa  devoted  hia  remarkable  * 
abilitlea,  Ibr  many  years  to  the  improrement  of  Commoii  School  EUacaiion,  and 
the  remit  of  his  labors  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every  town  in  Coanecticut 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Anotlier  important  feature  In  the  Improvement  of  our  common  school  system 
may  be  observed  in  tbe  appointment  of  Superintendents.  I  believe  that  Prov- 
idence was  the  flrat  city  in  New  England,  in  which  the  ofBce  of  Superintendent 
was  permanent!}-  established.  To  John  L.  Hughes,  Esq.,  more  than  any  other 
Individual,  are  we  Indebted  fbr  the  admirable  system  of  public  schools  whidi  m 
now  enjoy.  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  now  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  dty 
of  Boston,  was  our  first  Superintendent,  and  nnder  his  direction  our  present 
otgimizatlon  received  its  form  and  pressure. 

Ik  a  review  of  Stanley's  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Arnold,"  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1844,  Dr. 
WaylaDd  exhibits  hisgeni^  appreciation  of  tbe  labors  of  that  great 
teacher  and  edncator. 

When  he  went  to  Laleham,  he  adopted  education  as  his  profbssion  for  life. 
This  determination  effected  a  great  diange  In  bis  character.  It  turned  all  bia 
energies  in  one  direction.  It  brought  upon  him  deflnitsy  entellectual,  and  moral 
responalbiUties,  which  he  strengthened  himself  to  the  utmoat  to  sustain.  He 
took  large  and  very  grave  views  of  tbe  field  of  duty  upon  which  he  had  entered, 
and  he  reeolved  to  occupy  it  without  shrinking.  He  devoted  himself  without 
stint  to  tbe  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  pupils.  He  sought  to  improve  in  the 
li^hest  degree  every  one  committed  to  bia  charge.  Hence,  he  was  employed 
with  great  industry  in  enlarging  his  own  intellectual  rewuices.  But,  above  all, 
he  deemed  it  hia  duty  to  prepare  his  pupils  fbr  heaven.  He  felt  that  be  must 
toad)  them  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  If  be  dedred  bis  instructions  to  have 
any  salutary  efiM.  Hence,  all  bis  moral  powers  received  ftesh  energy  from 
the  drcuinatanoea  in  wluch  he  was  placed.  He  was  always  setting-  before  hia 
boys  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  conduct ;  aod  theae  motivra  bad  tbe  more 
oonunanding  eCBcacy  from  the  lact,  that  th«r  Instructor  was  himself  striving  to 
be  the  exemplar  of  all  that  he  inculcated. 

Dr.  Arnold  commenced  bis  labors  at  Rugby  with  the  fixed  determination  to 
cany  fully  Into  practice  the  opinions  which  be  had  formed.    He  bad  a  dear 
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conception  oT  the  direct  [br  whUdi  the  cluaici  ehonld  b«  atnilicd.  It  me  not 
that  le&rning  the  fonoB  of  nouns  and  verbe  itrengtbeDa  the  meuiocy,  nor  Ih*t 
(heattentioD  Umlaate  diSbreoMailurpeniKUtsneca;  nor  Uut  our  langmgeia 
in  put  derived  from  the  Idtin  and  Greek,  and  that  through  them  we  mar  leam 
more  accaratelf  the  meaning  of  the  word*  at  oar  mother  tongue.  He  had  a 
different  and  far  higher  qolion  at  the  offioe  or  a  claadcsJ  teacher.  Be  lo^ed 
upon  the  beat  tigea  of  (heeoe  and  Borne  as  periods  of  taviliiatkai  strikii^ 
analogous  to  our  own,  and  aa  periodt  in  which  the  Intellectual  aod  testhelie 
olemesti  of  the  bumui  mind  had  attained  their  most  perlect  developmenL 
More  than  thia,  a  gran^aeries  of  ezperimcnta  was  then  made  upon  gOTMnment 
In  all  its  THrious  Birmi,  and  the  iMuIbi  have  been  banded  down  Uivatij  lome 
ol  tbs  profuandcit  thinkon  who  tuTe  ever  lived.  He  believed  that  we  caa 
stud;  tbe«e  eventi,  and  arrive  at  tiie  knowledge  which  thej  proffer,  better  than 
would  be  possible,  were  the  tramactiona  of  recent  occurrence ;  because  in  the 
•  atudj  of  the  aocieDtB,  we  are  anbiMad  by  the  pr^udicea  arising  Irom  our  polit- 
ical partialities.  Uence,  hia  abject,  in  teaching  the  cla«aicB,  was  to  render  the 
student  fliniiliar  with  the  worka  of  the  human  intellect  in  tbe  most  peiftct 
stale  dT  develnpoKnt  which  It  has  ever  attained. 

The  great  point  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  call  out  and  ezerdse  sll  the  powen 
of  the  pupIL  He  sought  to  Impart  the  most  valuable  knowledge;  but  he 
auoglit  to  do  it  in  tuck  a  wa;  that  tbe  boj  should,  with  evei?  lesson,  lean  better 
than  hefore  both  bow  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself  abd  how  to  use  it  after 
It  had  been  acquired.  "' You  oomo  here,'  said  he  'not  to  read,  but  ta  kmhov 
fc  Ttad ; '  and  thai  Uie  greater  part  of  his  iDslructions  were  interwoven  with  the 
procoBBPB  of  their  own  minds,  there  wu  a  continual  reference  to  their  own 
thoughts,  an  acknowledgment,  Uiat,  soGuastheir  reading  snd  power  of  ressooing 
oould  take  them,  they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own."  Thug  tbe  pujul 
became  every  day  more  and  more  accustomed  to  bear  the  weight  of  orifnual  think- 
ing, and  to  combine  the  maturity  of  manhood  with  the  vivacity  and  vigor  of  youth. 

Bui  while  he  was  thus  improving  the  study  of  the  classics,  he  did  not  conQne 
his  efforts  simply  to  them.  lie  introduced  the  teaching  of  the  Prpnch  and  Qer- 
mnn  languages  into  the  regular  courea  of  school  instruction.  His  studies  had 
led  him  tv  explore  the  wide  field  of  Continental  literature.  He  venerated  with- 
out measure  tbe  prafouiid  and  unirersal  achoUrship  of  Neibulir  and  of  the 
Ciiovalior  Bunsen;  and  he  desired  to  awaken  in  his  pupils,  if  nut  an  cmnlatiOD 
iiC  Buch  examples,  at  leaat  a  scholarljke  admiration  of  their  vnst  acbievementti 
Ro  was  fully  aware,  tliat  no  man  could  pretend  to  large  and  vigorous  dasd- 
ea!  erudition,  wlio  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  tboae  modeni 
scholars  who  have  thrown  such  a  Qood  of  light  upon  almost  evtty  point  of 
philological  and  historical  icquiry.  Henc^  he  ingrafted  these  studies  upon  the 
former  ayatum. 

To  the  study  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  be  attached  great  import- 
ance. Tbe  great  study,  at  present,  of  every  tbou^tful  man,  is  tbe  sodil 
improvement  of  the  human  raoe^  The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  bow  may 
men  be  governed  so  as  to  escape  the  dangers  both  of  anarchy  and  despotian  t 
At  no  time  has  this  subject  been  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  coosideralian 
of  every  man  in  the  cdviliEed  world  as  at  present,  and  at  do  time  have  men  been 
BO  much  disposed  to  attempt  every  variety  of  reckien  political  experiment. 
Cr.  Arnold  was  a  Qrm  believer  in  the  unceasing  progress  of  humanity.    He 
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abhored  tlioae  notiona  thu  would  keop  men  alirsyB  as  tiisj  an,  botli  Imcaum 
th«]'  «eemed  lo  him  treaaomgaioBt  onrcota>ijoDD>ture,uidColMd,  ornecesaily, 
lo  revolutioQ  uid  anarch;.  Bnt  be  desired,  that  ereiy  attempt  at  improretneat 
should  be  made  vith  a  proroond  oootideration  of  all  tlie  ezperisDce  of  the  pnaL 
He  believed,  that  the  priDciplei  at  present  in  operation  have  beeo  in  operation 
from  the  beginning;  and  consequentlj,  that,  b;  a  use  of  tlie  knowledge  of  tl|e 
past,  we  Du;  save  oDCBelTea  from  innumerable  blunders  and  Inntlcolable  mis- 
ehieC  He  inlended,  therefore,  bo  to  teach  hiatorj,  as  to  render  it  Ilie  meaiu  of 
commonicating,  not  merely  facts,  but  the  rodbnab  or  the  Ikcta ;  guiding  the  pu- 
pil to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  conduet,  of  political  rigfalf^  of 
moral  philosophy  aa  applied  to  society,  and  thus,  ia  a  word,  to  genuine,  higb- 

Eiery  one  must  be  aware  of  the  immeiue  eSbct  that  most  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  his  pupils  by  a  training  of  this  kind.  They  would  go  Ibrlh,  even 
In  youth,  rich  in  knowledge,  and  strong  In  the  power  to  use  that  knowledge ; 
wise  Ikr  beyond  their  s^  and  ia  oouseiineiioe  of  that  wisdom,  linmble  and 
modeaL  It  is,  moreover,  evident  tiiat  no  one  but  a  man  of  high  talent  could 
cany  out  such  a  system  of  education,  and  also,  that  notliing  would  so  finish 
and  perfect  hia  talent  aa  the  very  act  of  tlius  caityltig  it  out  Dull,  fonnal  ia- 
stniction  dwarfs  the  mind  of  leach er  and  pupil;  vigorous  and  manly  instruction 
expands  the  faculties  of  both  ia  almost  equal  measure.  It  was  ibis  very  exer- 
cise of  mind,  daily  calling  all  his  enei^^  into  active  employment,  that  rendered 
bim  capable  of  perTorming  those  other  works,  which  would  have  seemed  sulE- 
dent  fbr  tiie  exclusive  labor  of  even  an  able  man. 

The  quesUon  can  not  but  arise  to  every  man  among  as, — shall  we  ever  have 
gwh  achoola  as  this  in  oar  countiy?  We  are  obliged  to  anawer, — with  our 
preeent  opiuioua  and  practice,  never.  An  education  sach  as  we  have  been  con- 
adering,  requires  sufBcient  time  allotted  to  the  pupil,  and  sufllcieiit  ability  to 
accomplish  it  in  the  instructor.  Our  system  delitwmtely  excludes  both  condl- 
tiong.  The  btau  tdml  of  our  system  is  to  render  the  course  of  education  as 
cheap  and  aa  short  as  poedble.  We  have  succeeded  iu  our  attempt  We  have 
made  it  very  cheap,  and  such  aa  may  be  acquired  in  a  very  abort  time ;  but 
after  all,  it  ia  worth  no  more  than  we  ^ve  fbr  it 

The  truth  if^  that  a  litwral  education  is  necessarily  an  expensive  accomplish- 
ment It  requires  bigh  talent  to  conduct  it:  and  high  talent  can  bo  command- 
ed only  by  suitable  remuneration.  It  requires  many  yean  of  exchjsive  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil, — of  study  so  axcluaive  that  be  can  proQtably  employ 
this  time  in  no  otlier  oocapotion.  With  adequate  inecmctorB,  under  a  proper 
qfatem  of  stimulants  and  encouragement,  and  with  sufficient  time  given  totbeir 
work,  we  should  make  as  good  scfaolan  u  any  people  on  earth.  But  we  pro- 
ceed on  principles  predsely  the  reverse.  In  the  flnt  place,  we  act  upon  the  be- 
lief; that  the  most  perfect  system  of  clasdcal  education  is  that  which  nill  enable 
a  young  man,  commcDcing  hia  studies  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  \aiiOT- 
Ing  in  vacations,  or  by  the  receipt  of  scanty  eleemosynary  assistance,  to  proceed 
Bachelor  of  Arts  without  ever  finding  himself  in  debt  Hence,  we  reduce  the 
Maries  of  teachers  very  &r  below  those  of  any  other  profestfoosl  men,  and 
make  these  salaries  iu  no  manner  dependent  upon  the  success  or  ability  of  the 
inatructor.  We  make  the  requisitions  for  admisrion  to  college  auch  aa  to  meet 
the  drcumstances  of  those  who  can  not  afford  to  spend  more  than  a  year,  or  a 
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jMT  and  H  halt;  in  preparatioa.  We  crowd  evM7  tort  oT  knowled^  inlo  tb* 
compaag  offourjeara,  becanas  we  wiah  our  yooth  to  knowevecythmg;  we  then 
■horten  the  period  of  Mudj  by  uaelraa  Tacationa,  ao  that  the  iodifrent  tauj  be 
better  able  to  aapport  tbemselTce ;  anil  then  blame  our  etdioola  and  colleges, 
beceose  tliej  produce  ao  little  eOM  apon  the  Intellectnal  cliaracter  of  their 

It  will  or  cooree  be  asked, — are  yon,  then,  proposing  to  oiclude  tbe  poor 
from  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  educationf  We  answer, —  we  propose  to  ex- 
dude  nabod; ;  wo  are  merely  setting  forth  tbe  reason  why  our  coarse  of  libenl 
education  is  no  belter.  Without  ref^n)  to  rich  or  poor,  we  woold  seek  to  ouln 
the  ediicaiioD  good.  If  a  man  of  talenu  and  good  character  be  poor,  it  it  a 
public  serTlce  to  assist  him  in  becoming  more  oseflil  to  the  ftmiDunity.  If  a 
nun  have  Dot  talent,  it  !a  commonly  a  millbrtane  to  him  and  to  the  community 
to  place  him  in  a  profession.  But  in  neither  rase  can  any  reason  be  found  fiir 
acconunodiiting  tbe  whole  system  of  public  education  throngfaout  tlie  land  to 
meet  his  pccuniarr  ability.  There  are  many  persona  in  evet?  comrauDilj,  who 
iSnaflbrd  to  pay  but  one-third  of  the  ordinary  price  for  a  wheitenloaE  Would 
it  be  wiso  or  juit  to  reduce  the  wages  of  bakers  to  meet  this  erigpnry,  to  make 
bread  of  coune  flour,  and,  in  order  to  ecouomise  atill  more,  allow  it  to  be  only 
halFboked,  and  then  enact,  that  no  otlier  bread  bat  that  produced  in  this  man- 
ner should  bo  eaten  7 

We  have  left  no  space,  if  we  bad  the  inclination,  to  present  an 
eatimate  of  Dr.  Wayland's  labors  as  an  educator.  The  statement 
of  fkcti  which  in  the  beginning  we  propoKd,  haa  furnished  to  ereiy 
reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  ibr  himself  of  the  value  of  those 
labors,  and  of  the  ability  and  spirit  and  success  of  the  man.  Prob- 
ably no  man  living  places  a  lower  estimate  on  the  services  to  the 
world,  of  this  venerable  teacher,  than  he  himself.  We  regret  that 
the'thonght  has  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  served  hia 
generation  and  bis  IMvine  Master  with  greater  acceptance  in  another 
sphere.  For  all  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  in  au  eminent  de- 
gree— such  as  a  natural  horror  of  trick  and  quackery,  and  a  sotd 
full  of  honor,  quick  sympathies  with  the  afBiclcd  and  uppressed,  a 
companionable  natu/c,  and  fervent  piety,  have  tended  to  give  him 
special  power  and  luccess  as  an  educator.  And  we  can  i>ot  forbear 
to  add  that  bis  endowments  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  his  patience 
and  persistency  in  following  np  any  plan,  the  singular  concentration 
with  which  he  can  gather  all  hts  faculties  for  the  work  he  has  to  do, 
and  his  capacity  for  detail  and  administration  would  have  secured 
distinction  in  any  career.  If  he  had  chosen,  he  might  have  stood 
among  the  most  cottspicaous  of  his  country's  statesmei)  or  taerchanl 
princes.  As  it  is,  he  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable  teacheA 
and  writers  of  our  time 
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In  the  long  train  of  her  joyone  anniversaries,  New  England  has 
yet  beheld  no  one  more  illostrions  than  this.  Wo  have  assembled 
to-day,  not  to  proclaim  how  well  onr  fathers  have  done,  bat  to  in- 
quire bow  we  may  enable  their  Bons  tg  ^o  better.  AVe  meet,  not 
for  the  purposea  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  rejoicing; 
but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  successful  means  for  cultivating,  to 
its  highest  perfection,  that  invaluable  amonnt  of  intellect,  which 
Divine  Frovidence  has  committed  to  onr  hands.  We  have  come 
ap  here  to  the  city  of  the  Pilgrinu,  to  ask  how  we  may  render  their 
children  most  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and  most  pleasing  to  their 
God.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  Other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  carrying  forward  this  all-important  work,  aud  here  to  leave  our 
profesuonal  pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act 
worthily,  the  gnilt  shall  not  rest  upon  those  who  are  now  the  In- 
structors of  New  England. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  choicest  effort 
of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I  wish,  that  upon 
such  talent  the  duty  of  addressing  you  this  day  had  devolved. 
Mach  do  I  regret  that  sudden  indisposition  has  deprived  me  of  the 
time  which  had  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
occasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
such  reflections  as  have  been  snatched  from  the  most  contracted 
leisure,  and  gleaned  amid  the  harried  hours  of  languid  convalescence. 
But  I  bring,  as  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  soipassing  importance,  and  eu- 
thnsiastjcally  ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  results. 
I  know,  then,  that  I  may  liberally  presume  npon  your  candor,  while 
I  rise  to  address  those,  to  very  many  of  whom  it  were  far  more  be- 
tceming  that  I  quietly  and  humbly  listened. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  matual  improvement,  is, 
The  object  of  inlelleclwtl  education;  and  the  maimer  in  which  that 
olyect  is  to  be  attaiiud. 

I.  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  Ood  to  place  ns  under  a  constitntioa  |  {^ 
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of  oniversal  lav.  By  thia  we  mean,  that  oothii^,  eitlier  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  world,  is  in  any  proper  sense  con- 
tingent. Every  event  is  preceded  by  its  regular  antecedents,  and 
followed  by  its  regular  conseqoents;  and  hence  is  formed  that  end- 
loss  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  together  the  innunienble 
changes  which  are  taking  place  everywhere  aronnd  os. 

When  wc  spcalc  of  this  system  as  subjected  to  nniveraal  law,  we 
mean  all  this ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  we  mean.  The  term  law,  in 
a  higher  sense,  is  applied  to  beings  endowed  witli  conscience  and 
will,  and  then  there  is  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  rewards  and  pnnish- 
ments.  It  is  then  used  to  signify  a  constitotion  so  arranged,  that 
one  courae  of  action  shall  be  inevitably  prodactive  of  happiness, 
and  another  course  shall  be  as  inevitably  productive  of  misery. 
Now,  in  this  higher  sense  is  it  strictly  and  aniversally  true,  that  we 
are  placed  under  a  constitution  of  law.  Every  action  which  we  per- 
form, is  as  truly  amenable  as  inert  matter,  to  the  great  piindples  of 
tLe  government  of  the  universe,  and  every  action  is  chained  to  the 
consequences  which  the  Creator  has  affixed  to  it,  as  unalterably  as 
any  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  phyucs.  And  thna,  with  equal 
eloqocnce  and  truth,  the  venerable  Hoolcer  has  said,  "  Of  Iaw,  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  very 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;  both  angels  and  men 
and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort 
and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  aS  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

Such  a  constitntion  haviug  been  estabhshed  by  a  perfectly  wise 
Creator,  it  may  be  eauly  supposed  that  it  wilt  remtun  unchangeable. 
Hb  laws  will  not  be  altered  for  our  convenience.  We  may  obey 
tbem  or  disobey  tbcm,  we  may  see  them  or  not  see  them,  we  may 
be  trise  or  unwise,  but  they  will  be  rigidly  and  unalterably  enforced. 
Hins  must  it  ever  be,  until  we  have  the  power  to  resist  the  strength 
«f  omnipotence. 

Again ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  very  constitution  which 
God  has  established,  is,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  de- 
vised for  just  such  a  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  as  man. 
By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  man  may  be  as  happy  as  his  pre- 
sent state  will  allow.  Misery  is  always  the  result  of  a  violation  of 
■QBie  of  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established.  Hence,  our 
Iptcat  business  here,  is,  to  knots  and  obti/  the  latei  of  oitr  Creator. 

That  part  of  man  by  which  we  know,  and,  In  the  most  important 
«ense,  <bcy  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  is  called  hibd.    I  use  the  word 
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ia  ita  general  sense,  to  atgnify,  not  merely  a  sabstanco,  not  matter, 
capable  of  intellection,  bat  one  also  capable  of  willing,  and  to  wliicb 
is  attached  the  reepoDNbility  of  right  and  wrong  in  haraan  action. 
And,  Btill  further,  it  ia  one  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  increased  power 
for  the  acqnisition  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  univcTsal  disposition 
to  obedience,  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  an- 
other, or,  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  individual  mind  itself, 

Withont  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
man  would  immediately  perish.  Eiut  it  is  possible  for  him  to  hare 
only  so  much  knowledge  of  them  as  will  barely  keep  generation 
after  generation  in  existence,  withont  either  adding  anything  to  the 
stock  of  intellectual  acquisition,  or  subjecting  to  his  nse  any  of  the 
various  agents  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  everywhere  scat- 
tered around,  for  the  snpply  of  his  wants  and  the  relief  of  Lis 
necessities.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Aborigines  of  our  country, 
and  such  had  it  been  for  centuries.  Such,  also,  with  but  very  few 
and  insignificant  exceptions,  is  the  case  in  Mohammedan  and  Fugan 
conntries.  The  sonrces  of  their  happiness  are  few  and  intermit- 
ting— those  of  their  misery  mnltiplied  and  perpetutd. 

Looking  upon  such  nations  as  these,  we  should  involuntarily  ex- 
chiim,  What  a  waste  of  being,  what  a  loss  of  happiness,  do  we  be- 
hold! Here  are  intelligent  creatures,  placed  under  a  constitution 
devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  very 
penalties  which  they  suffer,  are  so  many  proofc  of  the  divine  good- 
ness— mere  monitions  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 
And  bendes  this,  they  are  endowed  with  a  mind  perfectly  formed 
to  investigate  and  discover  these  laws,  and  to  derive  its  highest 
pleasure  from  obeying  them.  Yet  that  mind,  jrom  want  of  culture, 
has  become  useless.  It  achieves  no  conquests.  It  removes  no  in- 
felicitiea  Here,  then,  must  the  remedy  be  applied.  This  immate- 
rial part  must  be  excited  to  exertion,  and  must  be  tnuned  to  obedi- 
ence. Just  so  soon  as  this  process  is  commenced,  a  nation  b^ns 
to  eme^e  from  the  savage,  and  enter  upon  the  civilised  state.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  the  eneigy  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  developed,  and  the  philosophical  humility  with 
which  they  are  exercised,  does  a  people  advance  in  civilization.  Just 
in  proportion  as  a  people  is  placed  under  contrary  influences,  is  its 
movement  retrograde. 

The  science  which  teaches  as  how  to  foster  these  enei^es  of 
mind  is  the  science  of  Education.     In  few  words,  I  would  say,  the 
abject  of  the  tdtnct  of  Edueatum,  it,  to  render  mind  the  fittest  jxuti- 
hU  in*trvmtnt  for  DiBCOvxaiNs,  applvino,  or  oaxxuia,  tht  iates  uttr-    . 
dtrvAick  God  hoM  placed  the  univtrie.  'J       A'OO^IC 
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'Hurt  idl  tbu  u  neceflBuy,  in  order  to  exny  forward  the  hnrnn 
^>Mict  to  the  Avgttt  of  happineaB  wbich  it  is  deadned,  at  aocie 
time  or  other,  to  attdo,  maj  be  eaaalj  ehown. 

The  Uwi  of  the  naiverse  mtut  be  dueovtrad.  Until  tbej  ate  dis- 
corered,  we  ahall  be  contiDnallj  violating  them  aod  suffering  the 
penalty,  without  either  poaaibilitj  of  reKoe  or  hope  of  allemtton. 
Uence  the  mnltitnde  of  bitter  woes  which  ignorance  inflicts  upon  a 
people.  Uence  the  interest  which  erery  man  shonld  take  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Who  can  tell  how  conntleas  are  the  infeli- 
cities which  have  been  banished  from  the  world,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  simple  law  that  a  raagnetJEed  needle,  when  freely  snspesdcd, 
will  point  to  the  north  and  sonth  I 

Nor  is  it  sntBcient  that  a  law  be  discovered.  Its  relations  to  other 
laws  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  means  devised  by  which  it  may 
lie  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  hnman  want.  This  is  called  op- 
l)iieation,  or  invention.  The  law  of  the  eipanure  power  of  steam 
wa«  discoTered  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  1663.  It  remained, 
liowcver,  for  the  inventive  power  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  more  than  a 
century  afterward,  to  render  it  snbservient  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
From  want  of  skill  in  a  single  branch  of  this  department  of  mental 
labor,  the  human  race  has  frequently  been  kept  back  for  ages.  The 
ancients,  for  instance,  came  very  near  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press.  HiQs  has  it  been  with  several  other  of  the  most  Important 
inventions.  It  makes  a  thoughtful  man  sad,  at  the  present  day,  to 
observe  bow  many  of  the  most  important  agents  of  nature  we  are 
obliged  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  lecture-rooms,  without  being  able 
to  reveal  a  single  practical  purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

Kut  this  is  not  all  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator,  and 
iiiirlcrttHnd  its  application;  bnt  if  he  do  not  obey  it,  he  will  neither 
roup  the  rewupd.  nor  escape  the  penalty  which  the  Creator  has  an- 
nexed to  it.  Here  we  enter,  at  once,  into  the  mysterious  region  of 
human  will,  of  motive,  and  of  conBcicoce.  To  examine  it  at  present 
is  not  my  design,  I  will  only  remark,  that  some  greitf  improvement 
rs  ncccssury  In  tins  part  of  onr  nature,  before  we  can  ever  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  universe.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  philosopher  can  escape  the  conviction,  that  when  important 
truth  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  neither  possess  the  candor  of 
judgment,  nor  the  humility  of  obedience,  which  befits  the  relatiou 
existing  between  a  creature  and  his  Creator.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  well  known  facts,  Galileo  suffered  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Inquisition,  for  declaring  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  system !  .How  slow  were  the  learned  in  adoptii^  the  di>- 
)  of  llervey  or  of  Newton !     Still  more  vinble  ia  tiaa  ob- 
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■diiMy,  when  the  application  of  a  moral  Ian  ia  clearly  diacovercd. 
Though  supported  by  iucootroTeitible  aij^ment,  hour  slowly  have 
the  principles  of  reli^ons  toleration  gained  foothold  even  in  the 
<uvilized  world  1  After  the  slave  trade  had  been  proved  contrary  to 
«very  princtple  of  reaaon  and  conscience,  and  at  variance  with  every 
law  of  the  Creator,  for  nearly  twenty  years  did  Clarkson  imd  hia ' 
asaociatea  Ubor,  before  they  ooold  obtain  the  act  for  its  abolition. 
And  to  take  an  illnstration  nearer  home, — how  coolly  do  we  look  on 
and  behold  lands  held  by  unquestionable  charter  from  Almighty 
God,  in  defiance  of  an  hundred  treaties  by  which  the  faith  of  this 
country  has  been  pledged — in  violation  of  every  acknowledged  law, 
human  and  divine,  wrested  from  a  people,  by  whole  forbearance,  a 
centnry  ago,  onr  &thon  were  permitted  to  exist  1  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  party.  I  eschew  and  abhor  it ;  but  "  I  apeak  with  the 
ft»edom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without  offence."  These  examplea 
are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  ns,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  at 
present,  the  fittest  instrnmeat  possible  for  obeying  the  laws  of  his 
Creator,  and  that  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  that  science  which 
■hall  teach  him  to  become  snch  an  inatmment. 

Hie.qneetion  which  will  next  anse,  is  this : — Can  these  things  be 
tanght  t  la  it  practicable,  by  any  processes  which  man  can  devise, 
to  render  mind  a  fitter  instrament  for  discovering,  applying  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator)  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  show  that  all  this  is  practicable. 

1.  It  is  practicable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  diteovery. 
A  few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently  evide;it 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinking  are  better 
'  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others.  Those  trains  of 
thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  premises  and 
conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what  is  considered  the  order  of  the  under- 
atanding,  are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in  discovery  than  those 
which  follow  the  order  of  the  casual  relations,  as  of  time,  place,  re- 
lemblaDce  and  contrast,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  order  of 
the  imagination.  Discovery  is  the  frnit  of  patient  thought,  and  not 
of  impetuous  combination.  Now  It  must  be  evident  that  mind,  di- 
rected in  the  train  of  the  understanding,  will  be  a  far  better  instra- 
ment of  discovery  than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking  may  be  as  well 
Galtivat«d  as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode  whataoever.  And  hence 
has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which  Bacon  produced  upon  the  world. 
He  ollnred  men  from  the  weaving  of  day-dreams  to  the  employment 
of  their  reason.  Just  in  proportion  aa  we  acquire  akill  in  the  nae 
<rf  onr  reason,  will  bo  the  progress  of  troth.  ''-'       \<00^\C 
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Again ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  tench- 
iag  of  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  in  conaeqnenee  of  unproTement 
in  education,  the  human  mind  haa,  in  fact,  become  a  vaatlj  mon 
■killfhl  inBtrument  of  ditcoTen  than  ever  it  via  befbra.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  &ct,  that  more  power  has  been 
'  gained  over  the  agents  of  natore,  and  that  they  have  been  made  to 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  human  happiness  to  the  human  laco, 
within  the  last  one  handred  years,  than  for  ten  times  that  period 
before.  This,  of  itseli^  wonid  be  infficlent  to  show  an  abundant  in- 
crease of  intellectnal  activity.  I  would  alao  refer  to  the  Act  that 
aereral  of  the  most  remarkable  diacoveriea  have  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent men  at  the  same  time.  This  would  aeem  to  show,  that  mind 
in  the  aggregate  was  moving  forward,  and  that  everything  with 
which  we  are  now  acqnunted  muat  soon  have  been  diecovered,  erea 
if  it  had  eluded  the  sagacnty  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
observe  iL  -  This  shows  that  the  power  of  discovery  has  already 
been  in  some  d^ree  increaaed  by  education.  What  has  been  so 
anapiciously  begun,  can  surely  be  carried  to  &r  greater  perfectioD. 

Again ;  if  we  inquire  what  are  those  attributes  of  mind  on  which 
discovery  mainly  depends,  I  think  we  shall  find  them  to  be  patient 
observation,  acate  discrimination,  and  cautions  induction.  Snd 
WMe  the  intellectnal  traitaof  Newton,  that  prince  of  modem  philoao> 
phcn.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  attributea  can  be  cultivated,  as 
well  SB  those  of  taste  or  imagination.  Hence,  it  seems  as  evident 
that  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  discovery,  that  is,  that  mind  may 
be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  aacert^n  the  particular  laws  of 
any  individual  substance,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be  done. 

2,  Sj  ofipUeatioTKtTinvenlwn,!  mean  the  contriving  of  thoae  com- 
binations by  which  the  already  discovered  laws  of  the  universe  may  be 
rendered  avulable  to  the  h^pineaa  of  man.  It  is  possible  to  render 
the  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  tiiis  purpose^ 

In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  two  fiiat  con- 
siderations to  which  I  have  just  adverted ;  namely,  that  some  trains 
of  thought  are  more  productive  of  invention  than  otheia,  and  that, 
by  following  those  traiot,  greater  progress  has,  within  a  few  years, 
been  made  in  invention,  than  within  ten  times  that  period  before. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  of  mind  on 
which  invention  depends,  are  somewhat  dissimilar  firom  those  neces- 
sary to  discovery.  Invention  depends  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge 
in  detail,  as  well  as  In  general,  and  a  &cility  for  setEtng  upon  diatant, 
'  and  frequently  recondite  relations.  Discovery  has  more  to  do  with 
tlic  simple  quality,  invention  with  the  cotuplos  connections.  Dis- 
covtry  views  truth  in  the  abstract;  iuvention  views  it  either  in  con- 
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.nection  vith  other  trath,  or  in  iu  lelstion  to  other  beings.  Hence 
has  it  BO  frequently  taken  place,  that  philoBophers  have  been  anabla 
to  arul  themselves  of  their  own  diacoTerics;  or,  m  other  words, 
that  the  powers  of  diacoTer;  and  of  inventioD  are  so  Hldom  com- 
bined in  the  same  indiridnal.  In  one  thing,  however,  they  agree. 
Both  depend  upon  powers  of  mind  capable  of  cultivation ;  and, 
titerefora,  both  are  snaceptible  of  receiving  benefit  beyond  any  aa- 
8^;nable  degree,  by  the  progress  of  education. 

3.  The  mind  maybe  rendered  a  fitter  instrument  for  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  ouiverae.  This  will  be  accomplished,  when  men,  Sat, 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  second, 
when  they  are  better  disposed  to  obey  them.  That  both  of  these 
may  be  accomplished,  scarcely  needs  confirmatioii. 

For,  first,  I  sorely  need  not  coneame  your  time  to  prove,  that  a 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  lavs  of  the  universe 
might  be  commanicated  in  a  specified  time,  than  is  communicated 
at  presenl  Improvement  in  this  respect  depends  upon  two  princi- 
plea ; — fiat,  greater  skill  may  be  acquired  in  teaching ;  and  second, 
Hb-B  natural  progress  of  the  sciences  is  toward  simpUfication.  Aa 
they  ue  improved,  the  more  proximate  relations  of  things  are  dia- 
eovered,  the  media  are  rendered  clearer,  and  the  steps  in  the  illua- 
bation  of  truth  lees  namerooo.  As  a  man  knows  more  of  the  lawa 
of  his  Creator,  he  can  surely  obey  them  better. 

And,  secondly,  those  disporitions  which  oppose  our  meek  and 
humble  obedience,  may  be  corrected.  Candor  ma;  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  prejudice,  and  envy  may  be  exchanged  for  a  geneioaa 
ardor  after  truth.  This  a  good  teacher  frequently  accomplisliea 
now.  And  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  present  a  most  snr- 
prinng  cure  for  those  dispositions,  which  oppose  the  progress  of 
truth  and  interfere  with  our  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  our  btt- 
ing,  no  one,  who,  at  the  present  day,  looks  upon  the  human  race 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  can  with  any  semblance  of  candor 
venture  to  deny. 

It  would  not  be  difllcnlt,  did  time  permit,  by  an  eiamination  of 
the  various  laws,  physical,  intellectmd,  and  moral,  under  which  wa 
are  placed,  to  show  that  the  principles  which  I  have  been  endeavor' 
ing  to  illufitrate,  are  universal,  and  t^ply  to  every  possible  action  of 
the  most  eventful  life.  It  could  thus  be  made  to  appear  that  >U  ^ 
happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discovering,  applying,  or  obeyiag 
the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  that  all  his  misery  is  the  result  of  igno- 
rance or  disobedience ;  and  hence,  that  the  good  of  the  species  can  ba 
permanently  promoted,  and  permanently  promoted  only  by  the  ao-  , 
Gomplishment  of  that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  object  of  edocatidW^ '  ^ 
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I  have  thus  far  endeafored  to  show,  from  onr  aitufttion  u  just 
■uch  creatures,  namely,  attder  laws  of  which  we  come  into  the  worid 
ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only  be  known  by  s  mind  poaseased 
of  acquired  power,  that  there  ia,  in  oar  present  state,  the  need  of 
snch  a  science  aa  that  of  education.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  b  ita  object,  and  also  to  show  ibmt  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. I  will  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  few 
remark!  upon  the  relation  which  this  science  sustains  to  other  sciencc& 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  tnith, 
we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  edncation  the  rank  of  a  distinct  snence. 
It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object,  and  is  goremed  by  ita 
own  laws.  And,  moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corres- 
ponding art, — the  art  of  teachii^.  Now  if  this  be  so,  we  wonld 
ask  how  any  man  should  nnderstand  this  science,  any  more  than 
that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  withont  ever  having  studied  it, 
er  having  even  thought  about  it  f  If  there  be  any  snch  art  as  the 
art  of  t«acbing,  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  shall  be 
considered  fully  qualified  to  exercise  it,  without  a  day's  practice, 
wlien  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridtcnlel 
Henceforth,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distributed. 

S.  The  connections  of  this  science  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other  sciences  may  flourish 
independently  of  the  rest  Rhetoric  may  be  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion, whilst  the  mathematics  are  in  fheir  in&ncy.  Physical  sd«ice 
may  advance,  whilst  the  science  of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No 
•deuce,  however,  can  be  independent  of  the  science  of  education. 
By  education  their  triumphs  are  made  known ;  by  education  alone 
can  they  be  multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  edncation  that  the  pr(^;rcss  of  all  other 
•fences  depends.  A  science  is  a  ccimpilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  on  one  particular  subject.  Its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  these  laws  which  it  reveals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  tlieir 
relations  which  it  nnfolds.  Now  we  have  before  shown  that  the 
number  of  laws  which  are  discovered,  will  he  in  proportion  to  the 
■kill  of  mind,  the  instrument  which  is  to  discover  them.  Hence, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  education,  will 
be  the  power  which  man  obtains  over  nature,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means 
of  happiness  which  he  enjojis. 

If  this  be  BO,  it  would  not  seem  arrt^iaat  to  claim  for  education 
the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  the  sdences,  eicepting  only  the 
science  of  morals.  And,  hence,  we  infer,  that  it  presenta  subjects 
vast  enough,  and  interests  grave  enough,  to  task  the  highest  effort 


of  Iht  most  gifted  iDtellect,  in  the  foil  vigor  of  its  powers.  Is  it  not 
Bol  If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of  cotninon  sense  is  it,  thst  a 
man  is  considered  good  enoogh  for  a  teacher,  because  he  bss  mo^ 
aatisfactorilj  proved  himself  good  for  no  one  thing  else !  Why  is 
it,  that  the  utt«r  want  of  sufficient  health  to  exercise  any  other  pro- 
fession, is  frequently  the  only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust 
into  this,  which  requires  more  active  mental  l&bor  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever !  Alas  I  it  is  not 
by  teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual  power  of  a  people  is 
to  be  created.  To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  lesson,  is  not  to  educate 
him.  He  who  Is  not  able  to  leave  his  mark  upon  a  pupil,  never 
onght  to  have  one.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  thrice  re- 
splendent days  of  the  intellectDal  glory  of  Greece,  teachers  were  in 
high  places.  Isocrates,  Plato,  Zcoo,  and  Aristotle  were,  without 
question,  start  of  by  very  far  the  first  magnitude,  in  that  matchlesa 
constellation,  which  still  sorroands  with  undiminished  effulgence  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

And,  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  important,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  public  patronage)  Knowledge  of  every  sort  is  valuable 
in  a  community,  very  far  beyond  what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  Uenct 
it  is  for  die  interest  of  every  man  to  fiimish  establishments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  increased.  Of  the  manner  iu  which  this  should 
be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political  economists  to  troaL  Let  me 
suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on  the  subject.  Boots  are  the  rc- 
poaitories  of  the  leamii^  of  past  ageu.  Longer  time  than  that  of 
an  individuars  life,  and  greater  wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  teach- 
ers, are  required  to  collect  them  in  numbers  sufficient  for  extensive 
nsefulness.  The  same  may  be  sud  of  inBtmments  for  philosophical 
research.  Let  these  be  fiiroished,  and  furnished  amply.  Let  your 
instmctors  have  the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratnitonsly ;  and 
if  yon  d6  not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  ou  the  principles  which 
govern  all  other  labor,  let  every  teiocber,  like  every  other  man,  take 
care  of  himsetC  Give  to  every  man  prominent  and  distinct  indi- 
vido^ity.  Remove  all  the  useless  barriers  which  shelter  him  from 
the  full  and  direct  effect  of  public  opinion.  Let  it  be  su[^)oaed,  that, 
by  becoming  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost  all  pretensions  to  common 
sense ;  and  that  he  may  possibly  know  as  much  about  his  own  busi- 
ness as  those,  who,  by  coufeauoo,  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  In 
a  word,  make  teaching  the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men 
to  do  the  business  of  teaching.  I  know  not  that  the  cause  of  edu* 
caUoD,  so  &i  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires  any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which,  I  am  aware, 
it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  all  posuble  brevi^.  iJ        A.  lOO^lC 
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n.  In  wlut  maoner  ihall  mind  be  thus  rendered  »  fitter  iiotn- 
ment  to  answer  the  purpocca  of  ita  creation  ! 

To  answer  this  qnestion,  let  us  go  back  a  little.  We  have  sbown 
that  the  present  constitntion  of  tbinga  u  constructed  for  man,  and 
tbat  man  is  constracted  for  the  present  constitntion.  As  mind,  then, 
is  the  instrament  by  which  be  avails  himself  of  the  laws  of  tbat 
constitution,  it  may  be  anpposed  that  it  was  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  render  it  anhserrient  to  his  best  interestt. 
Were  it  possible,  therefore,  it  wonld  be  nseleaa  to  attempt  to  give  it 
May  additional  &cnlties.  All  tbat  ie  possible,  is,  to  cultivate  to 
hi^ier  perfection  those  boultiea  which  exist,  or  to  vary  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  To  coltivate  to  the  utmost  tbe  original  &cul- 
ties  of  the  mind,  is  to  render  it  the  fittest  posMble  instrument  for  dta- 
OToring,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

This  is,  however,  an  answer  to  tbe  question  in  the  abstract,  and 
without  any  regard  to  time.  Bnt  the  question  to  ns,  is  not  an  ab- 
stract qoestion  ;  it  baa  regard  to  time.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
ask  simply  what  is  tbe  best  mode  of  cultivating  mind,  bnt  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  doing  it  now,  wben  so  many  ages  have  elapsed, 
and  so  many  of  the  laws  of  Hie  universe  have  been  discovered. 
Much  knowledge  has  already  been  acquired  by  the  hnnuui  race,  and 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  pnpiL 

All  this  every  one  sees  at  first  glance  to  be  true.  Nearly  all  tbe 
time  spent  in  pupilage,  nnder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
in  (act  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  Witiiout  a  knowledge  of  them,  education 
would  be  almost  nseleu.  Without  it,  there  could  evidently  be  no 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species.  Education,  considered  in 
this  light  alone,  has  very  many  and  very  important  ends  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  Ihorouffhly; 
that  is,  that  he  should  have  as  exact  and  definite  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  law  and  of  its  relations.  It  is  desirable  tiiat  he  be 
taught  permanfntly  ;  that  is,  that  tbe  truth  communicated  be  so  as- 
sociated with  his  other  knowledge,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  not 
easily  erase  it  from  his  memo^.  It  is  important,  also,  that  mo  mont 
tt»u  ht  eoMvmed  in  tke  proeeu  tftan  it  abialutdy  tutettofy.  Be 
wbo  occupies  two  years  in  teaching  what  might  as  well  be  taoght 
with  a  littie  more  industry  in  one  year,  does  his  pupil  a  £sr  greater 
injury  than  would  be  done  by  simply  abridging  his  life  by  a  year. 
He  not  only  abstracts  from  his  pupil's  acquisition  that  year's  im- 
provement, but  all  the  knowledge  which  wonld  have  been  the  fruit 
of  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  being. 

U,  then,  all  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  devoted  to  ednca- 
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tion  miut  be  occDpied  in  acqairiiig  the  Uws  of  the  univerM,  how 
shall  opportunity  be  afforded  foi  cultivating  tlie  original  powen  of 
the  mind  t  I  answer,  an  all-wise  Croator  has  provided  for  ibis  neces- 
sity of  onr  iotelleGtiutl  natare.  Hia  laws,  iu  this,  as  in  every  otber' 
case,  are  in  fnll  and  perfect  harmony. 

For,  first,  the  original  powers  of  the  mind  are  cultivated  by  ose. 
This  law,  I  believe,  obtains  in  Teepeet  to  all  onr  powers,  physical,  in- 
telleotusl,  and  moraL  Bnt  it  mnst  be  by  the  use  of  each  several 
&cnlty.  The  improvement  of  the  memory  does  not,  of  necessity, 
atiengthen  tlie  power  of  discrimination ;  nor  does  t&e  improvement 
of  natural  logical  acateness,  of  necesuty,  add  sennbility  to  the  taste. 
The  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  every  several  &cnl^  is 
atrengthoned  and  rendered  more  perfect  exactly  in  pcoportioD  as  it 
is  subjected  to  habitual  and  active  exercise. 

And,  secondly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  secret  of  teaching  DKMt 
thoroogbly,  permanently,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  that  is,  of  givii^ 
to  the  pupil  in  a  given  time  the  greatest  amount  of  biowledge,  con- 
aista  in  so  teaching  as  to  give  the  moat  active  exercise  to  the  original 
bcnlties  of  the  mind.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  yon  wished 
BO  to  teach  ss  to  make  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrnment  for 
discovering,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  you 
wonid  so  teach  as  to  give  to  tlie  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  give  to 
a  pupil,  in  a  ^ven  time,  the  greatest  smonnt  of  knowledge,  yon 
would  so  leach  as  to  render  his  mind  the  fittest  instrument  for  dis- 
covering ^plying  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  Creator. 

I  do  not  fbiget  that  the  discussion  of  the  practical  busmees  of 
teacMng  is,  on  this  occasion,  committed  to  other  hands.  You  will, 
however,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  snggest  here,  one  or  two  principles 
which  seem  to  me  common  to  all  teaching,  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  calcnlated  to  produce  the  results  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1.  Let  a  pnpil  understand  every  thing  that  it  is  deugned  to  teadi 
him.  If  he  can  notunderstandatbingthisyearjitwasnotdes^ed 
by  hia  Creator  that  he  should  learn  it  this  year.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  precisely  here  is  seen  the  power  of  a  skillful  teacher. 
It  is  bis  business  to  make  a  pnpil,  if  possible,  understand.  Very 
few  things  are  incapable  of  being  understood,  if  they  be  reduced  to 
their  ultimate  elements.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  power  of  ac- 
curate and  natural  analyus  is  so  invaluable  to  a  teacher.  By  sim- 
plification and  patience,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  easily  ab< 
atmse  subjects  may  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  even  the  faonL 
ties  of  children.  Let  a  teacher,  then,  first  nnderstand  a  subject  him- 
•ell     Let  him  know  that  he  understands  it.     Let  him  ivdooeit't^''^ 
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ito  natanil  divUiont  Bod  ita  Bimpleit  elements.  And  then,  let  him 
■ee  that  hU  pnpiU  nnderBtaod  it    lltu  ii  the  first  step. 

3.  I  wonld  recommend  the  Ireqaent  repetjtion  of  what«ver  has 
been  acqnired.  For  want  of  this,  an  almost  incalculable  amannt  of 
invalnable  time  ii  annually  waated.  Who  of  ns  haa  not  forgotten 
fiv  more  th«i  be  at  present  knows)  What  ia  nnderstood  to-day, 
may  with  pleaanre  be  reviewed  to-moTTOW.  If  it  be  frequently  re- 
viewed, it  will  be  aaaoctated  with  all  oar  other  kDOwledge,  and  be 
thoroDghly  engraven  on  the  memory.  If  it  be  laid  aside  fbr  a 
month  or  two,  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  recover  it  as  to  acqnire 
a  new  truth;  and  it  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  interest  derived 
only  from  novelty.  If  tbis  be  the  case  with  as  generally,  I  need  not 
■ay  bow  pecaliarly  the  remark  applies  to  the  yonng. 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  let  me  innst  upon  the  importance  of 
universal  practice  of  every  thing  that  is  learned.  No  mattCT 
whether  it  be  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  or  a  rule  in  gramtnar,  a 
principle  in  rhetoric,  or  a  theorem  in  the  tnathcmatics;  as  soon  as 
it  is  learned  and  nnderstood,  let  it  be  practiced.  Let  exercises 
be  so  devised  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  ita  application. 
Let  him  constract  exercises  himself.  Let  him  not  leave  them  ontil 
he  feels  that  he  understands  both  the  law  and  its  ^plication,  and  is 
able  to  make  use  of  it  freely  and  without  ssMstance.  Tfao  mind 
never  will  derive  power  iu  any  other  way.  Nor  will  it,  in  any  other 
way,  attain  to  the  dignity  of  certain,  and  practical,  and  avaiUile 
science. 

So  &r  as  we  have  gone,  then,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  business  of  a  teacher  is  so  to  communicate  knowledge  as  most 
constantly  and  vigorously  to  exercise  the  original  Ewnlties  of  the 
mind.  In  this  manner  he  wiU  both  convey  the  greatest  amount  of 
instroction,  and  create  the  laigest  amount  of  mental  power. 

I  intended  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  modes  of 
teaching  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science.  But  I 
fear  that  I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  and  also  that  I  might  an- 
ticipate what  will  be  much  better  illustrated  by  those  who  will  come 
after  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  applying  these  considera- 
Uons  to  the  elucidation  of  some  subjects  of  general  imporlance- 

1.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  ns  in  what  manner  text- 
books ought  to  be  constructed.  They  should  contun  a  clear  exhi- 
bition of  the  subject,  its  limits  and  relations.  They  should  be  ar- 
nuged  after  the  moet  perfect  method,  so  that  the  pupil  may  caaty 
survey  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications;  and  should  be  fdmtsbed 
with  examples  and  questions  to  illnstixte  every  printuple  which  they 
contain.    It  should  be  the  design  of  the  author  to  make  such  a  book 
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H  conld  neither  be  studied  nnleM  tiie  pupil  understood  it,  nor  taoght 
unless  the  initnictor  understood  it.  Such  books,  in  eveiy  depart- 
ment, are,  if  I  mistake  not,  ver^  gjestlj  needed. 

If  this  bo  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  manj  of  those  school- 
books  which  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  in  Togne  amongst  nst 
There  first  appears,  perhaps,  an  abridgment  of  a  scientific  text- 
book. Then,  lest  neither  instructor  nor  pnpil  shonld  be  able  to  nn- 
deiBtand  it,  without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of  each  page  or 
chapter  or  section,  is  added  in  a  second  and  improved  edition. 
Then,  lest,  after  all,  the  instmctor  should  not  know  what  questions 
should  be  asked,  a  copious  list  of  theae  is  added  to  a  third  and  still 
more  improved  edition.  The  design  of  this  sort  of  work  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  all  mental  exercise  to  a  mare  act  of  the  memory,  and 
then  to  render  the  necessity  even  for  the  use  of  this  faculty  as  small 
as  may  be  possible.  Carry  the  principle  but  a  little  brther,  and  an 
automaton  would  answer  every  purpose  exactly  as  well  as  an  in- 
structor. Let  us  put  away  all  these  miserable  helps,  as  fast  as  posu- 
ble,  I  pray  you.  Lot  us  never  forget  that  the  buuuess  of  an  in-  ^ 
stmctor  begins  where  the  ofiSce  of  a  hook  ends.  It  is  the  action  of 
mind  upon  mind,  excitlug,  awakening,  showing  by.  example  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  the  scope  of  generalization,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  that  the  pnpil  should  not  think  ;  this  is  the  noble  and 
the  enuobling  duty  of  an  instructor. 

2.  These  remarks  will  enable  ns  to  correct  an  error  which  of  late 
has  done  very  much  evil  to  the  science  of  education.  Some  years 
since,  I  know  not  when,  it  was  supposed,  or  we  have  said  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  whole  business  of  education  was  to  store  the 
roiod  with  fiusta.  Cugald  Stewart,  I  believe,  somewhere  remarks 
that  the  buuness  of  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  cultivate  l3ic 
original  faculties.  Hence  the  conclnuon  was  drawn  that  it  mattered 
not  what  you  taught,  the  great  bnuness  jvas  to  strengthen  t^e  facul- 
ties. Now  this  concluNOn  has  affiirded  to  the  teacher  a  most  con- 
venient refuge  against  the  pressure  of  almost  every  manner  of  at- 
tack. If  yon  taught  a  hoy  riietoric,  and  he  could  not  write  English, 
it  was  snfScient  to  say  that  the  grand  object  was  not  to  teach  the 
structure  of  sentences,  but  to  strengthen  the  ftcntties.  If  you 
taught  him  the  mathematics,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  Rale 
of  Three,  and  could  not  tell  yon  how  to  measure  the  height  of  his 
village  steeple,  it  was  all  no  matter, — the  object  was  to  strengthen 
his  bcnlties.  If,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  study  of  the  languages, 
he  had  no  more  taste  for  the  classics  than  for  Sanscrit,  and  sold  hia 
books  to  the  highest  bidder,  resolved  never  again  to  look  into  them, 
it  was  all  no  matter, — he  had  been  studying,  to  streDgthen  hia  &cttl-^  I C 
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ties,  while  by  thii  very  proceis  his  bcutties  hftve  been  enfeebled  bI- 
most  to  aniiihilatioa. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  thu  reaaouing  is  fUse,  even  to  absurdity. 
Granting  that  the  iroprov^ment  of  the  fiu»ittiea  is  the  most  import- 
ant buainesa  of  inatmction,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  only 
business.  What  I  will  a  man  teU  me  liiat  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws  of  the  unirene  under  which  I  am 
constituted  t  Will  he  iOBoIt  me,  by  pretending  to  leach  them  to 
me  in  snch  a  manner  Uiat  1  shall,  in  the  end,  know  nothing  about 
tkemt  Are  snch  the  results  to  which  the  science  of  education 
leads!  Will  a  man  pretend  to  illnminate  me  by  thmsting  himsell^ 
year  aAer  year,  exactiy  in  my  sunshine  t  No ;  if  a  man  profess  to 
teach  me  the  laws  of  my  Creator,  let  him  make  the  thii^  plun,  let 
him  teach  me  to  remember  it,  and  accustom  me  to  apply  it  Other- 
wise, let  him  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  me  to  do  it  for 
my«el£ 

But  this  doctrine  is  yet  more  blse ;  for  even  if  it  be  true,  that  it 
matters  not  what  is  tanght,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  no  mat- 
*  ter  how  it  is  taught  The  doctrine  in  qnestion,  however,  supposes 
tliat  the  faculties  are  to  be  somehow  strengthened  by  "  going  over," 
aa  it  is  called,  a  book  or  a  science,  witJiont  any  r^^ard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  The  bcnlties  artf  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
the  faculties ;  bat  this  doctrine  has  been  quoted  to  shield  a  mode  of 
teacbiug,  in  which  ibey  were  not  used  at  all;  and  hence  has  arisen 
a  great  amount  of  teaching,  which  baa  had  very  littie  effect,  either 
in  communicating  knowledge,  or  giving  efficiency  to  mind. 

Let  UB,  then,  come  to  the  truth  of  the  question.  It  is  important 
what  I  study  ;  for  it  is  important  whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws 
of  my  being,  and  it  is  important  that  I  so  stndy  them,  that  they 
shall  be  of  use  to  me.  It  is  also  important  that  my  intellectQal 
&cultiea  be  improved,  and  therefore  important  that  an  instructor  do 
not  so  employ  my  time  as  to  render  them  less  efficient. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  these  remarks  is  the  question,  which 
has  of  late  been  so  much  agitated,  respecting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  mathematics.  On  the  one  part,  it  is  ui^d 
that  the  study  of  the  languages  is  intended  to  cultivate  the  taste 
and  imagination,  and  that  of  the  mathematics  to  cultivate  the  under- 
standing. On  the  other  part,  it  is  denied  that  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  time  ^nt  in  the  study  of  them 
is  wasted.  Examples,  as  may  be  supposed,' are  adduced  in  abund- 
ance on  both  rides;  but  1  do  not  know  that  Uie  qneation  is  at  all 
decided.  Let  us  see  whether  any  thing  that  we  have  said  will  throw 
any  light  upon  it 
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I  think  it  can  be  conclouvelyproved,  that  the  cksaica  could  be  so 
taught  as  to  give  additional  acuteDess  to  the  discrimination,  more 
delicate  sensibility  to  the  taste,  and  more  overflowing  lichness  to 
the  imaginatioQ,  80  maoh  as  this,  must,  we  thin^,  be  admitted.  If, 
then,  it  be  the  fact  that  these  effects  v^  not  prodnced — and  I  think 
ire  mast  admit  that  they  are  not,  in  any  sneh  degree  as  might  rea- 
sonably t)e  expected — shoald  we  not  conclude  that  the  &ult  is  not 
in  the  classics,  but  in  our  teachingi  Would  not  teaching  them 
better  be  the  snre  way  of  silencing  the  clamor  against  thcmt 

I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  am  sad,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  con- 
ation of  the  study  of  the  languages  among  us.  We  spend  frequent- 
ly MX  or  seven  years  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  who  of  us  writes, — 
still  more,  who  of  us  speaks  them  with  fiictlity )  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  oar  teaching,  or  we  should 
accomplish  more.  That  can  not  be  abdllfully  done,  which,  at  so 
great  an  expense  of  time,  produces  so  very  slender  a  result  Milton  ■ 
affirms,  that  what  in  his  time  was  acquired  in  six  or  seven  years, 
might  have  been  easily  acquired  in  one.  I  fear  that  we  have  not 
greatiy  improved  since. 

Again,  we  very  properly  def&nd  tlie  stndy  of  the  languages  on  the 
ground  that  they  cnltivate  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment. But  is  tiiere  any  mag^c  in  the  name  of  a  classic !  Can  this 
be  done  by  merely  teaching  a  boy  to  render,  with  all  clumsiness,  a 
sentence  from  another  language  into  his  own) '  Can  the  faculties  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  be  improved,  when  not  one  of  them  is  ever 
called  into  action  t  No.  When  the  classics  are  so  taught  as  to  cnl- 
tivate the  taste  and  give  vigor  to  the  imagination, — when  all  that  is 
splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  is 
breathed  into  the  conceptions  of  our  yontii, — when  the  delicate  wit 
of  Flaccus  tinges  their  conversation,  and  the  splendid  oratory  of 
Tully,  or  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  is  felt  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar — I  do  not  say  that  even  then  we  may  not  find 
eomethiug  more  worthy  of  being  studied, — but  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared, with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fiuta,  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  classics.  The  same  remarks  may  apply,  though  per- 
liaps  with  diminished  force,  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  1^ 
on  one  hand,  it  be  objected  that  this  kind  of  study  does  not  give 
tliat  energy  to  the  powers  of  reasoning  which  has  freqnentiy  been 
expected,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  birly  questioned  whether  it 
be  correctly  taught.  The  mathematics  address  the  undcrsbmding. 
But  they  may  be  so  taught  as  munly  to  exercise  the  memory.  If 
they  be  so  taught,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  anticipated  result. 
1  suppose  that  a  student,  after  having  been  taught  one  claw  of  geo- 


metrics]  principles,  shoald  u  much  be  required  to  combine  tbem  in 
the  forms  of  origioBl  demoosbation,  bs  that  he  who  has  been  tan^t 
K  rale  of  arithmetic  should  be  required  to  pat  it  into  rarions  and 
dirersifted  practice.  It  is  thns  alone,  that  we  shall  acquire  that 
AiMfiff  avctXvriici),  the  mathematlcaJ  power  which  the  Greeks  cod- 
iidered  of  more  value  than  the  posseBrion  of  any  number  of  prob- 
lems. When  the  mathematics  shall  be  thus  taught,  I  think  there 
will  cease  to  be  any  qncstion,  whether  they  add  acutenets,  vigor  and 
originality  to  mind. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  Tery  briefly,  to  exhibit  the  object  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  that  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished.  I  fear  that  I  have  already  exhausted 
your  patience.  I  will,  therefore,  barely  detain  you  with  two  addi- 
tional remarks, 

I.  To  the  members  of  tliie  Conveation  allow  me  to  say,  Gentle- 
men, you  have  chosen  a  noble  profession.  AVhat  though  it  do  not 
confer  upon  us  wealth  t — it  confers  upon  us  a  higher  boon,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  useful.  What  though  it  lead  not  to  the  falsely 
named  keigkit  of  political  eminence  ? — it  leads  us  to  what  is  &r  bet- 
ter, the  sources  of  real  power;  for  it  renders  intellectual  ability  ne- 
cessary to  our  success,  I  do  verily  believe  that  nothing  so  cultivates 
the  powers  of  a  man's  own  mind  as  thorough,  generous,  liberal,  and 
indefatigable  teaching.  But  our  profession  has  rewards,  rich  re- 
wards, peculiar  to  itself.  What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  phtlan- 
Ihmpic  mind,  than  to  behold  intellectual  power  increased  ahnndred 
fold  by  our  eicrtions,  talent  developed  by  our  assiduity,  passions 
eradicated  by  our  counsel,  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad 
over  society  the  lustre  of  avirtuous  example,  and  becoming  meet  to 
be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light — and  all  in  consequence  of  the 
direction  which  we  have  given  to  them  in  youth)  I  ask  again, 
what  profession  has  any  higher  rewards? 

Agaiu,  we  at  this  day  are  in  a  manner  the  pioneers  in  this  , 
work  in  this  country.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
naturalized  among  us.  Radical  improvement  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cation is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to  have  entered  into  men's 
minds.  It  becomes  us  to  Let  worthily  of  our  st^ion.  Let  us  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power  second  the  efforts  and  the  wishes  of  tbe 
public.  Let  us  see  that  the  first  steps  in  this  course  are  taken 
wisely.  This  country  ought  to  be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we  can  do  much  towards 
the  making  of  it  so.  God  helping  lis,  then,  let  ns  make  our  mark  on 
the  rising  gcTicrntion. 
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X.    SCHOOL  ARCHITECTUKE. 


Pluis  or  Public  School  Hovbis  hi  Phiuiiblphu. 

Prior  to  18IS,  a  E^BtemofchBritT  kHooI*  wai  mainUuned  bjra  Mciety 
Df  benevoleiil  individuals,  which  had  been  aided  by  a  Email  appropria- 
tion rrom  the  city,  rrara  1908.  In  these  schooU  2.600  poor  cbilaren  nere 
edtjcated  in  1817.  at  the  cost  of  tU  per  Bcholar.  ' 

la  181S,  a^inst  violent  and  intereated  oppruiiion  from  vaHooi  quar- 
len^  the  present  system  was  commenced,  and  the  drat  Echool  opened  in 
a  hired  room  under  the  LancastariaD  method  of  instruction. 

In  IS19.  there  were  six  Mhools  established,  one  school-hnu^e  built,  ten 
teachers  employed,  and  2,845  children  instnicted  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  t23jO-19  45,  of  which  near 
(19,000  was  invested  in  land,  and  buildii^,  and  turnilure. 

In  1823,  the  first  school  Tor  colored  children  was  established. 

In  1826.  there  were  4,114  children  in  nine  schools,  at  an  aggregate 
expense  of  S22.444. 

in  1833,  an  infant  model  school  was  organized.  There  were  at  this 
date  5,768  children  in  thirteen  schools,  under  twenty-three  teacbera,  io- 
■trucied  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $53,042,  of  which  $23,000  was  rw 
achool  buildings  and  fixtures. 

In  1836,  twenty-Eix  tirimaiy  schools  were  established.  A  committee 
of  the  board  of  Controllers,  visited  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  system  of  infCruciion  was  modified. 
and  additional  teachers,  at  a  higher  compensation,  were  employed,  and 
the  serviijes  of  juvenile  monitors  dispensed  with.  At  this  date,  11,137 
children  were  instructed,  in  forty-eight  schools  of  different  grades,  at  the 
aggregate  expense  of  $75,017,  of  which  $23,000  was  for  land  and  build- 
ings. Thirteen  Bchool-housea  had  been  erected  up  to  this  date- 
In  1837,  sixty  primary  schooU  were  in  operation,  with  nearly  eix  ihoo- 
aand  scholars.  These  schools  were  eminently  succesaful  ingathering 
up  the  young  children  who  would  otherwise  not  be  at  school,  aod  in  re- 
lieving the  higher  schools  of  a  class  of  pupils,  who  only  embarniBsed  the 
teachers  and  retarded  the  more  advanwd  learners  During  this  year,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Central  High  School  building  was  kid,  with  an  as- 
'tronomical  observatory  attached.  The  monitorial  system  was  slill  fui^ 
tfaer  dispensed  with  or  modified.  At  this  date,  17,000  children  were  in 
all  the  schools,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  S191.830,  of  which 
$112,000  was  for  land,  buildings,  and  furniture.  Of  this  last  amount, 
$89,000  was  received  from  ad  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $500,000 
for  school-houses. 

[n  1830,  the  Central  High  School  was  opened,  with  professors  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  Classical,  English,  Belles  Letters,  Mathematical.  As- 
tronomical, and  Physical  sciences,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  re- 
organized on  a  plan  submitted  by  President  Badie,  of  the  Girard  College 
of  orphans.  More  than  18,000  children  were  in  regular  attendance  at 
school,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $188,741,  of  which 
$82,000  waf  for  land,  buidih^  and  Atrniture.  The  ordinary  expense 
of  the  system  was  about  $6  lor  each  pupil. 

In  1848,  a  Normal  School  was  opened  under  the  char^  of  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  "  for  the  thorough  training  of  female  teachers  in  such  practical 
exercises  as  *{\l  discipline  and  develope  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  heel  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  inseparable  Iocs  of  time." 
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In  1850,  evening  or  night  schools  were  opened  by  the  Cantrollere  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  lo  accomodate  Ihcwe  to  whom  ciirumauncee 
may  have  denied  the  advaniagea  of  education  in  early  life,  as  well  aa 
to  enable  thom  whose  neceBBitiea  will  not  permit  to  altund  the  day 
■chool,  to  share  the  benefits  of  thai  mental  training  to  necessary  to  Gt 
them  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  attendnnce  in  these  schools,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1952-53,  was  7,772;  of  which  number,  5,776  were 
males,  and  1.095  females.  The  average  age  of  the  males  was  17  years 
4  months,  and  of  the  lemales  16  yearBO  monlha.  Of  the  whole  number, 
3.235  were  bom  in  Philadelphia  j  1,452  in  other  parts  of  the  Uniied 
Stales;  and  3,085  were  oflbreign  birth.  Of  the  7,772,  when  admitted, 
943  could  not  read,  1,5S1  could  not  write,  and  1,943  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  figures.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  night  schoota,  in 
the  winter  of  1852-53.  was  S16.907  or  $2.17^  for  each  pupil. 

The  syatem  of  public  inslruciion  embraced,  in  1853 : 

I.  Classified  schools,  viz.:  152  priinaryBchools;  :)5  secondary  schools  j  . 
.    55  grammar  schools ;  and  1  high  school  for  boys — each  grade  having 

its  appointed  course  of  study  and  requisites  of  admission. 

II.  Unclassified  schools,  viz. :  42  day  schools  and  30  night  schools, 
scattered  through  the  less  populous  portions  of  the  district,  or  where  the 
habits  or  circum stances  of  the  population  are  not  favorable  to  regularity 
of  attendance.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  classified,  but  not  accord- 
ioff  to  the  rules  applicable  to  the  schools  in  the  first  division. 

111.  Normal  school,  for  training  female  teachers  for  the  diSbrent  grade* 
of  schools. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  as  followi :  in  the  286  day 
echDols,50,0Sa,  of  which  number  25.836  were  males,  and  24,249  feroaleBj 
in  the  20  night  schools  7,772.  of  which  number  5,776  were  males,  and 
1,990  females— makbg  an  aggregalc  attendance  of  57.857  scholars. 

The  entire  expense  of  supporting  the  system,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1853,  including  text-books  and  Btiitiooary,  was  {386,122.32,  exclusive 
of  the  sum  of  $^,181,  paid  for  rent  aC  ground  and  houses,  and  of  the 


lit  of  grounds  and  buildings 
longing  to  the  Controllers.  Of  the  entire  expense,  the  sum  of  f31, 
IS  derived  from  the  Slate  appropriatioo,  and  the  balance  from  a 
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1  cost  of  school -houses,  the  cost  of 
edoeating  57,857  pupils,  in  the  day  and  night  schools,  was  $6.67  for  each 
pupil ;  and  including  reot  and  interest  S7'06. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  unclassified,  primary,  secondary,  Grammar, 
High,  and  Normal  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  50,085  pupils,  was 
S3d8,714.70,  in  eluding -the  cost  of  books  and  stationary  furnished  by  the 
Controllers,  and  exclusiva  of  the  rent  of  school-room  and  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  grounds  and  building — or  $7.16  to  each  pupil. 

Thecostofthe  night  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  7,772  pupils,  was 
$16,907.02,  or  $2.17)  to  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  High  School  n  ith  an  attendance  of  519  pupils,  waa 
$17,449.53,  or  $32,97  for  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  Normal  School,  and  School  of  Practice,  with  519  pupils, 
(including  pupil-teachers  and  children,)  was  $6,796.72,  or  $10.98  to  each 

The  cost  of  the  grammar,  secondary,  primary,  and  unclassified  schools, 
*ith  an  atteodaDce  of  49,052  pupils,  was  $330,468.45,  or  $6.84  to  each 
pupil. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  books  and  stationary,  included  in  the  foregoing 
calculations,  was  751  cents  for  each  pupil  for  the  ^ear. 

The  progress  and  influence  of  the  Central  High  School,  is  thus  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Hart 


ego  BCBCKH.  AKCBITKCTDUL 

Gomnmiang  rmm  natR  brgioning*,  in  1838,  willi  only  Mztf-diTCe  itiidmli  cad 
bar  protcHon,  and  with  «  ctuncUir  Dot  mmb  hejimi  that  now  uuinod  bj  ow 
b(U  Grammar  Schoob,  tin  ili^  Sobool  lua  gradMllj  SDla^ad  iw  eorpa  of  pra- 
tiaMm,  iU  Diunbar  </  Modeoti,  and  ila  coana  of  MnAta,  until  it  hv  aMiiiii  il.  in 
psUic  eatimatira.  the  iwak,  as  fram  ihe  Lq^alMan  vt  iht  Cemmmwcalifa,  U  baa 
Monved  the  diMinctlTe  aaribntDa  of  a  oollrge.  The  mhumam  age  lot  aiimiwina 
vai  urlginatlji  twdva,  aad  few  aludaaH  were  tbea  adnuttcd  maeh  beyoad  ihat  age. 
The  niiaiiniini  age  tir  adoiHaiaa  ■  now  thirteen,  while  the  actual  af[e  oT  tboae  ad- 
mitted, averaeea  near);  fifteen.  The  preparatory  atiuiiea  at  the  laine  time  haia 
been  oearlj  doubled,  raiuog  thereby,  in  a  corroipaDdiDg  dffree,  the  ehsncter  and 
■ludiea  of  the  Unmmar  tichook,  and  of  the  whole  ooniieoted  leriea  of  ecbuoh 
below  tbem, 

lie  DDmber  of  alodenta  in  attendance  on  the  High  Schod,  daring  the  lait  ni 
fear*,  hu  been  ooiulantljr  ■  litlla  nrerSOO,  and  it  ia  atthia  time  516.  During  the 
HTbren  yean  that  the  High  School  haa  eiirted,  S,805  itodenta  have  been  admined 
to  ila  privilqna,  of  whom  2,389  hare  entered  upon  the  active  dniia  of  life,  and  are 
Id  be  fuand  in  aJmort  erery  walk  of  pmfeeeioBd,  oommenaal,  and  mechanical  ban- 
noa,  Thoa  young  men,  il  ia  true,  did  not  all  complete  the  full  Donne  of  stody. 
"  it  them  wcr  "'  *  '  ..-.•-> 

o  have  reoeited  from  it 
influEDoe.  The  aietage  time  of  their  ooatiDninae  hi  Ihe  acboul,  waa  mtr  two 
year*,  while  many  of  them  oompletrd  the  full  course  of  tuur  year*.  The  inetitB- 
tion,  therefore,  yoaugai  it  ia,  niay  juatly  claim  to  bare oooduoted  throBgh  a  libetal 
ODurae  of  atudy,  more  young  men,  even  in  ihla  in]an<^y  of  ita  caivcr,  Uian  aonie  of 
onr  moat  honored  ooUegea,  whieh  hate  already  celebrnted  ibeir  huiidri-dth  anni- 
venary.  The  gradoatea  at  the  High  School  are  adniitted,  wiihout  further  prepa- 
ratiou,  lo  the  atudy  of  law,  mediejoe  and  diiinilj.  Ab  teachen,  they  are  t^idly 
plaoiiig  tbcniAelvea  in  the  front  ranka  of  the  profeaaion.  Our  own  pnblu:  schoob 
nave  fell  the  beneiil  of  their  inSuenoe,  and  applications  ore  cotiatautly  received  for 
Ibvir  services,  in  organizing  and  oondncling  impwiant  educational  calaUisbmenia 
in  other  states.  The  alumni  of  the  High  ^hool  have  furnished  the  most  sDCoeie- 
ful  reporters  fi^  the  United  States  Seiute  and  Uouae  of  RepreaentatiTeo.  I^arga 
Uumben  of  them  are  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  eon- 
nected  with  that  imporluit  scientifio  underlaking,  Ihe  United  Statca  Coast  Survty. 
They  are  engineers  in  Ihe  Jspam  Enpedilion,  snrgeoDS  in  tha  navy  ct  the  United 
States,  minen  and  merchants  in  (laliforuLa,  and  engaged,  it  is  b^ered,  in  some 
oapujity,  in  every  Stale  in  the  Union. 

AU  these  yonng  men  are  bonnd  together  by  a  lie  of  aSeotioa  far  the  pnUio 
snhoidB,  and  particularly  tor  the  High  Schod,  the  atrength  of  which  ia  even  mora 
than  proportionate  to  the  benefit  they  have  received.  I  have  been  often  snrprised 
at  the  livelinos  and  fervor  of  Ihe  inlereat  which  ihey  have  shown  towards  ihw 
Alma  Mater.  A  large  part  of  them,  all  who  were  ui  Ihe  acboal  aa  long  aa  two 
years,  are  auiled  in  a  genera]  society,  known  aa  the  "  Alumni  Aaaociatiiin,"  nom- 
bering  now  TSO.  Besides  this,  there  are  numerous  amajler  aaBodalioDa,  meeting 
weekly  as  literary  or  debating  sooietiea,  for  the  pnrposes  of  following  up  ihe  inld- 
leetoal  coltore  which  they  oommenced  at  school.  These  anociationa  difier  fron 
the  ordinary  Uterary  aocietiee  in  oolleges,  inasmuch  aa  they  do  not  mnsiat  of  the 
nndergntdnUea,  bnl  are  nude  np  eDIirely  of  thins  who  have  left  school.  They 
diaouas  Nterary  and  scientilia  subjects,  prepare  essays  and  lectnrea,  apprant  commil- 
leaa  to  report  on  •]a«stioDB  of  science  or  art,  aabmitted  by  the  memben,  and  re- 
neire  oammnnicalions  on  these  subjects  from  sooh  of  their  members  aa  have  re- 
moved to  oUwr  parts  of  the  conntry. 

When  it  is  recoUecled  thai  the  vast  majcoity  c^  this  namber  settle  in  our  miikl, 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  bonorablc  enterprise,  profesaonal,  mer- 
cantile and  mechanical,  and  thai  ftom  the  character  of  the  education  which  tbcy 
have  received,  Ihey  will  nalnraDf  aoqnire  pontiona  of  greater  biSaeoce  than  olbcn 
who  have  hod  leasfevorable  advaDtogra.  it  i>  difficult  to  overesiimBte  thdr  growing 
importance  as  a  body.  There  are  certainly  not  lees  than  cighieen  hondnd  of  ibese 
yonng  men  now  engaged  in  aolive  life  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  ages  Taryiug 
from  Btlaen  to  thirty.  Such  ia  the  chamcter  which  they  have  acquired  among  lbs 
oilivna  kr  anoeead'nl  allention  lo  wbateVN  Ihey  uuderUke,  that  not  a  week  paases 
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wHboM  applieationa  being  noeived  at  ibe  Khool  hr  mne  oT  Jta  ihunnl.    EligiU* 

■ilnstiuDB  in  tbe  very  ben  atorHand  ooDntinu  hoDUg  in  Iheoity  are  oSeredto  Umm 
witliout  sulicilatioD.  The;  ar«  onoiMntly  Mdvi^lwed  lor,  boc  numine.  in  the  pab- 
\ia  papera.  Tbrce  Tacts  would  aeem  to  indicate  iliat  the  ooune  dT  inilraclion  and 
discipline  provided  by  the  contrullen  has  been  suoh  is  to  fil  the  itudenta  uf  tba 
High  Sch«)l  for  the  ioIobI  wruU  oT  life.  It  i>  gratifying  to  obwrve,  also,  that  Ibe 
hatHte  and  the  niorsi  training,  even  more  ihaii  the  iiitellecuial  initniclion,  are 
mnjitantly  meotJuDed  aa  among  the  qualitiea  that  have  brought  uur  alumui  into 

OccvTKrioiii Iff  Ihi  2,Mn ptgiilt  tdur  gmduurd  or  Ir/1  (tunitr  iJrcf'nn  jmn  mUxg 
July 'Hid,  1S53— ArchilrclaS.  Bnken  5,  BiHCksmithi  4S, Blind  MakenE,  Boakhtnden 
19.  Brewer  I.BiickliyPFB-IT.  Brickmaken  S.  Braahnrnker  1.  C  ii)>i  del  make  n  U,  Ca- 
dels  J.  Cnrpenten  166,  Carvf  n  and  Gilden  2,  ClniriiiBken  3,  OiemisU  \%  Clergy- 
men 9,  Cierka  199.  Coachmaker  I,  Coachlrimmen  S,  Cnnveyancen  76.  Cuopen  10. 
CappFr-pl*ie|irmien2.Copper-9miihs2,  Cordw»nen62,CumFn,  14.  Cullers  2.  Den- 
tists 10,  Diuni>ia69,  Dyen  3.  En^ineenSI.EngravenSS  FarmenOS.  Gufiiteni?, 
Uil<!En4,Glgscutlers3,Gol<)hesterl,GTacen2T.  Hall  era  13.  Ironfoundera  3,  Iron 
nilinginnkerl.  JeoeDenSl.  UwyerB39,  LocksniilhsS.  MnchiniaUSI.  Hanufictur- 
ers  13,  Mariners  48.  Maaona  4,  Miller  i,  MitlHriilila  3,  MorocFO  drcaaer  1.  MoulilenS. 
Pa'nien  13.  Paper  hanger  1.  Paitemmakers  2.  Thyair.ia.ia  31,  Plasterera  2,  Plooih- 
maker  I,  Plumlicn  3,  Putter  I,  Printers  7a  SacMlera  19,  SBiIi)iaken2,  Shin  Carpan- 
tera  9,  Shipjoinen  S,  Sliipnriithta  19.  Sllvenmilha  2,  Slereolypista  2,  Slons  dullera  0, 
8lorekeepen  430,  Suneyora  3.  Tailon  l5,TBnner  l,Tea(;hora  72,  Tinaniitha  S.  Tv- 
bRRaniMaA.TnrDeraC.Typcroun<lers4.  UmUiellnmaken  4,  Ufji^l.lerer  I,  W.lch- 
makers  6.  Weavers  S,  Wheel wriehta  8.  Not  ascertained  29.  Deceased  while  pupila 
10.— T«ul,  2,107. 

OccurATIDNS  if  At  PiovUstr  Ommtimef  lAxpup^  aihiillti./rrmi  llueptmng,  Oc- 
(<>irr22d,  ISSS.ta/nJvlH'A.  18S3.— A|[rnii6,  Aldermrn2,An)iiIa3.  Auclianeen2.  Ba- 
kers 2).  Bnrliera  2,  Btackamilha  37,  Blind  makers  S.  itmrdinK-houie  kerpers  13,  Boiler- 


laker  1 ,  Bonnet  prFSaers  3.  Booktiindeia  V2.  Bookselh 
miien  U.Briokl "  ' 


M.  Bridlebil  maken  2.  Broken  2R,  Btush- 
niimets  12,  Butlon-maker  I.  Batcher  1.  Cabinelmakers  3S,Cnp-Diaker  1.  Carder  I, 
CarOiuilder  1.  Carpenlers  24S,  Garner  I,  Caiura  24.  Carvers  and  Cildcn  3,  Caulker  1, 
Chuirmakers  6,  CLise-drivrr  1,  Chemiala  4,  Cleiiiyinen  41,  CWks  and  Aeouumanu 
159,  CoBchmakers  6,  Coiiehlriinnicr  1,  Coal  dealen  8,  Cns!  viewer  1.  CofTee  roaster  1, 
Coiners  2.  Colleclors  6,  ComhiDakeia  13,  Comediana  2.  Commitsion  Uetehants  11 
Condaotors  3.  Confcclioners  10,  Conlraclor  1,  Convfiyanrers  S,  Cnopers  16,  Copper- 
plate printer  I,  Copper-smiths  l.Corders  3,  Cnrdwainers  l^a.Counly  Connniasionet  1, 
Curriers  18,  Oualom-houie  oSioeis  3,  CullersS.  DaiuerrHilyjiiBU  2.  Dealers  22,  Den- 
tists  U,  Dialiilers  10,  Draymen  1,  Umvcra  3,  Drugeiari  39,  Dry  gooda  Merchants  13, 
Dyers  10,  Dye-sinkers  1.  Editora2,  Engineers  11,  EngraversZl.  Farniers  42,  Fiahei- 
men  7,  Flour  [nspeclor  1,  Frame  maker  I,  FurrieraS.  Gardeners  4,  Genilemen  4,  Gen- 
lleu-omen,  (widona)  134.  Gilders  4.  Gtaaa-blQwera  S.  Gloie-maker  I.  Goldtwateis  3, 
Qrocera  100,  Guager  1,  Gunamtth  1.  Hardvrare  Merchanls  12,  Hair-dreftaer  I,  Hatters 
34,  Hav  Merchants  2,Hoisedealers2,Haie-mahen  2,  Hucksters  2.  Ice-desJers  3,  Im- 
pnrirnS,  lnn-kerpen54,  IronfonndersS,  Jcwellcn  16,  Judge;  6.  Laboren  S9.  Lamp- 
nuker  1.  Lspidaiy  1,  LastmakcTS  3.  Lawyers  35,  Lime  burner  1,  Livery  Stalile  keep- 
era  3.  Luckamithi  4,  Lumber  Merchanta  9.  MBchinisLs47,  Mnntuamakers  35.  Manufv:- 
turers  73.  Martjie  Mason  1,  Marineni  36,  Mael-Makera  2.  Malhemalical  Inalrumenl 
and  Surveyor  1.  Merchants  H,%Mililai7  Cap  maker  l.Millt™  12, 


[<i  10.  Millurighls  3,  Miners  2,  Mon 
~     Or^an  builder  I, 


3,  Paper  Box  makers  4,  Psper- 


haMECts  2,  Paper  manufactuter  1,  Paltem-OMkera  3.  Pa.iora  2,  Pav-nbmkera  4,  PedTaia 
2.  Fhyiicians  62,  Piano  forte  makers  3.  Plane  makers  2,  Plulerers  20,  PliimberaS, 
PaTIera'2,  Portrail  P>.intcra  2,  Pollen  2,  Printers  42,  Priaon-kseper  1,  Publiihar  1, 
Pumpmaken*.  Reedmsker  1.  Hcfiner  i,  Reporter  1.  Rijiger  I.  Saddlers  31.  Sailma- 
kers  4,  Sailing  Masters  2,  Ssleamen  4,  Sashmnker  1,  Sa»-mskera  2,  Sawyrrs  2,  Seals 
maker  I,  Seainatresaes  28,  Shipchandler  I,  Shipjoinera  S.  Sbipamilha  3,  Shipwrights 
29.  Shultle-oiaker  1.  Silver-pInters  3,  Silver-tmithi  4,  Skin  dreaser  I,  Slater  I,  Soap 
boilers  2.  Spar  msliera  2.  Spectacle  makers  2,  Spinner  1,  Spooler  1.  Spring  makers  2, 
Singe  driiets  3,  Stareh  manufacturer  1.  Siereolyps-foundera  2.  SiockmakenS.  SLona 
cultem  17,  Slone  Maaona  5,  Storekeepers  139,  Stove  eniaher  1,  Stove  maker  1,  3u- 
perinlendenl  of  Gas  Worka  I,  Su:^ica1  Inalromenl  makers  10,  Surveyors  2.  Suapender 
maker  1.  TailoresHn  7,  Tailors  86,  Tallosr  Chandlers  4.  Tanners  5,  Teachera  49,  Tio- 
imilha  16,  Tohacconiats  16.  Traders  4,  Tube  maker  1.  Tumen  S,  Type-founden     ' 

Uml.rTll«m«keTsa,Unilertakera2,Upholalers4.    V--^--— ■   '"—- " «■'-  - 

a.  Watchmakers  12.  Wwrhniin  13.  Weaveni  39,  'V 
Whipnakcr  1,  Warier  in  Metal  L— Total,  2,809. 
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TBiCflBHa  AND  EzPENiE  or  NoBMAL  ScBooi^. — Tbc  followiDg  ststj*-' 
tici  of  the  Nurraal  School,  nnd  Model  Scbools,  or  Schools  of  Practice 
tat  taken  rrom  the  Report  of  the  CoDtrollere,  Tor  1850. 

NORit:it.  Sotoou  localtd  in  C/ksUt  Stnef,  oiM*  Raa. 
Namber  of  Pupil  Tcachen— Qiri:!  136.    ATsrage  ■tleoduce  IB9. 

A.  T.  W.  Wright,  Principal «].000  00 

M«tjfE.Honpi,  Teacher  of  Grammar,  iec 30000 

Mary  E.  Brown,  Tearher  of  Reading,  dec. 300  00 

Anna  Vanandalen,  Teacher  of  ArilliinGric,  dec 300  00 

Mary  E.  TaMweil,  Teacher  of  Hisiory,  ice, 30000 

G.W.  Mumford,  Teacher  of  Drawing, 15000 

George  KlnfTsley,  Teacher  of  Music,  15000 

MoDEi.  Schools,  CAetfer  S^ed,  abeve  Baa. 
Oirli'  Orimmar  ScHeob. — Tolal  230.    Arerage  attendance  900. 

Sally  F.  Dawes,  Principal, SSOOOD 

Mary  HoDi,  AsslsiiDt,       fiSOOO 

Baiff'  Suandarj  Sfio?!.— Total  157.    AreTags  attendance  140. 

MarthaC.  Brodie,  PtncFpal 830000 

Margaret  Bell,  Assistant,  aoo  00 

Total  expense  of  (he  Normal  School,      .    .      {2,694  66 
"      Model  Schools,      .  2,332  39 

95,07705 

The  tolal  expense  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  city,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  o^  the  Model  Schools,  which  would  be  increesed  by  Iheir  discoii- 
oection  from  il,  cau  not  exceed  82,000,  and  for  this  sum,  every  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Grammar  School,  will  derive  benefits  which  could  not  be 
oecured  by  the  direct  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum.  The  Control- 
lers bear  tlie  following  leatimony  to  the  results  of  the  school  for  1850: 
"The  Normal  School  ha^  been  in  Buccessful  operation  through  the  year, 
and  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  Already 
a  number  of  the  pupils  have  been  elected  as  teachera  in  several  of  our 
•chools ;  and  from  their  efficiency  and  aptness  to  teach,  we  may  look  to 
this  school  for  a  constant  supply  of  teachers,  not  only  well  instructed 
in  the  different  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  capable  also 
of  imparting  it  to  their  pupils." 

The  foltoning  statistics  of  the  Public  Schonis  of  Philadelphia,  are  gath- 
ered from  the  "  Thirty-aecond  Annual  Report  of  the  ControHen  of  the 
Public  Schooit  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  composing  the 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1850." 
pp.  244.  The  whole  document  is  highly  creditable  to  the  city,  and  the  . 
Report  of  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dr.  Wright,  Frinripal  of  the  Normal  School,  t^hould  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  officer  and  teacher  connected  with  the  adminislratioD  and 
instruction  of  Public  Schools  in  every  large  city  in  our  country.  It  must 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  where  it  does  not  now  exjil, 
and  of  a  NnrmnI  School  in  each  city,  as  Boston.  Providence,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
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PopnladMi  of  First  School  Dislrict,  to  1850, 495,000 

Nmnber  of  Public  Scbooi SSS 

ClassiftcBtlon  of  the  Schools,-— 

High  School  for  Bofs, I 

Normal  School, 1 

GrammHr  Schools .,,..  B3 

Secondary  Schools 99 

Primar;  Schools, 139 

Diatrictor  unclassified.  Schools, 40 

Number  of  Scholais, — 

Males,        33.106 

Females, 31,677 

Total, 45,383 

Number  of  Teachets, — 

Male, 81 

Females,         646 

Total, 727 

ATeragennmberofpopils  to  each  Teacher,      .    '. (8 

Amount  expended  doTioK  the  year,  for  > 

Salaries  and  Teachera, $178,335  84 

Boobs  and  Sutiooery       36,91307 

Sites,  Buildings  and  Fnmi tore 40,906  fi3 

Fuel,  Fumacea  and  Stoves 13,43S  73 

Tolat  expense  for  all  School  paiposes $333,43331 

Amountofcurrentezpetises,eicliiBiTe  of  houses  and  fun]llnre,S291,G36  6S 

Averageofcarrent  expense  to  each  pupil, :    .       6  49 

Arerage  of  eipeuse  for  each  pupil,  eiclnslve  of  boobs  &c.,      .    .       567 
Averaite  expense  of  books  and  slationerr  to  each  pupil,  ....  75 

The  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  fof  Uie  year  eudiog  Dec.  Slat, 
1660,  ore  as  follows : — 

Population  of  the  First  School  District,  in  IBSO, 668,034 

Total  number  of  Pupils,  boys,        83,486) 

"  "       giri», 81,044  (    Total,  68,680 

"  Teachers,  males,- BO  J 

"  "        females,    ....      I,ll7i    Total,    l,19r 

"  Schools,       885 

"  viz.,  1  High  School  for  boys, 660 

'■'  "    1  "  girifl  and  Normal  School,      840 

64  GrsmmBT  Schools, 11,863 

fi9  Secoudaiy,  170  Primary,  and  I 

GO  Unclassified,  i  61,397 

Expenditures  for  1860, $613,014.16 

Salaries  of  Teachers, 887,608.07 

RcnU  of  School  House, 36,684.78 

Books  and  Stationery,       41,619.74 

Fuel, 16,493.26 

Night  Schools 4,764.41 

Gross  Expense  of  Central  High  School, t33,67B.9S 

"  Girls  High  and  Normal  School,       *    .    .        8,711.15  1 1 C 

Bate  per  pupil  in  High  School,        .........  88JI9 
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*  PuM  uiD  DnoKtmoN  or  JiFrauoH  Gbahm*b  Scbool-houii  in 

PHIUDELPIIIA. 

JeOvraon  Grammiir  School  ii  )ocat«d  la  Fi<Ui-Btreet  above  PnpUr,  and  wn 
erected  in  1836.  Thu  Int  is  100  feet  on  the  Hrecl,  and  I'iO  feet  deep,  sad  %)ia 
HHUH  not  occupied  by  the  building  and  the  Walks,  is  planted  with  [bu  choicest 
■brabs  and  fluwcn,  which  are  kept  JD  beautiful  conditioD  by  tlic  teacher  and 
pupil.  For  these,  the  fountaio,  noil  other  emhcltiahnienta,  the  children  anil  the 
public  owe  a  large  <li4>l  of  gratitude  to  Dimicl  S.  Beidcnian  Kaq.,  who  has  tlius 
iDtroduceil  a  Dew  olement  of  phyaicul,  moral,  cMhcticol  education  into  the  public 
nobfHjlH  uT  this  section  of  the  city. 

The  clilldren  of  the  school  exhibit  a  commendeble  pride  in  takinc  c«re  of  (he 
gronnda,  nnd  in  prutceling  ihc  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  other  enibellisTin tents  Croat 
Uie  depredaduns  of  ibe  "  outi'idO  barbaT^ans.^'  Tlie  iofluence,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  these  decorations,  and  of  the  duJIy  care  and  inleresl  in  their  preservation  by 
the  pupils.  WHS  BooQ  manifest  in  Iheir  improved  manners  and  laalen,  and  in  the 
improved  habits  of  [he  whole  neighborhood.  A*id  why  pan  not  every  city  soliool- 
huuse,  even  when  located  in  llie  most  crowded  neighboihood,  have  its  plat  uf 
dowers,  and  its  ailrocllons  of  verdure  and  foliage,  if  it  must  be  on  a  iniall  inwle, 
■ad  if  no  other  place  can  be  afforded,  on  the  widls  of  the  inclosure*  f  Why  may 
not  a  vase  of  flowers  always  adorn  the  table  of  the  teacher,  and  bust  of  nratur,  poet, 
patriot,  and  philanthropist,  till,  each  its  apprnprlato  nich  around  the  schout-room  ? 
As  has  been  justly  remaiked  by  kin.  isigourney,  in  a  valuable  "  I<ji8ay  on  the 
CultivBlion  of  (he  Beautiful  in  Uonimon  Sehonb" — the  exjiense  of  sach  decora- 
tions will  not  be  thrown  away,  the  beautiful  objects  will  not  be  defiiGed,  and  the 
fiur  scenery  will  not  be  desecrated.  It  will  be  easier  to  enfuroe  habiu  of  neatness 
and  order  among  objects  whose  taste  and  value  n»ikc  them  worthy  of  care,  than 
•mid  that  parsimony  of  apparatus  and  adornment,  whose  pitiful  meanness  operate* 
M  a  temptation  to  waste  and  destroy. 

Hie  building  is  100  feet  by  :>0.  and  throe  nfOTice  high.  Each  story  is  dirided 
into  one  larj^o  Bchoql-ro.™,  with  four  classrooms  in  connection.  The  first  story  ia 
occ»ied  by  a  Priniury  School;  the  second,  by  the  girls  department  of  tlie  Gram* 
mu  Bchoid,  and  the  third,  by  the  boys'  department. 


'S'S^ 


■v,  Google 


The  GrBinmar  School-houBe  on  New  itreel,  between  Second  and  FlW-sBwB. 
in  Pliiladi^lpliiu,  nns  eroded  oner  pUuB  and  spcciBrBtioni  nindc  by  Samuel  Skon. 
ArchilPCt,  in  1852.  Ic  ia  81  feot  B  inchea  front,  by  65  feet  6  inoh»  dwp,  ud 
three  atorica  high,  eaeh  atory  beLng  fifteen  feet  in  the  viear.  The  haaenwnt,  rm- 
dowa,  and  door  trimmings  are  of  the  beat  bloo  marble,  fiady  cntand  ptribW,  aad 
the  walla  arc  of  the  best  pressed  brick.  All  the  outside  wuDa  are  laid  wiili  a  hal- 
low npnue  of  four  inches — the  inner  and  the  oataide  nulla  being  tied  toother  rnti 
alternate  brieka  in  the  heading  connea. 

The  building  ia  warmed  by  three  ot  GhilsDn'B  fumaoes,  of  the  Inr;^  eiic,  aod 
Tpntilntcd  by  a  ahoft,  extending  fnnn  the  cellar  lo  the  top  of  the  roor.  with  lalrral 
lluee  and  opening  from  each  story,  with  a  slove  at  the  base  in  the  Oellar,  to  wann 
the  ahaft,  to  qoii'ken  the  diacharga  of  the  foal  air,  both  in  winter  nod  amnmsf. 

The  pcculinri^  of  this,  and  the  more  receotlv  conatniclrd  acbooj-hoam  in 
Pliiiodelrihia,  ia  in  the  plaii  of  the  achooi-roonu.  Initead  <tf  one  large  naKn,  willi 
two  or  tnoro  class  rooms  in  connection  on  each  floor,  each  atory  is  ditijed  ibIo 
four  njiartmcntfl.  of  suitable  siie  to  ^ocommodnte  the  nnmber  of  popJIs  aiiizDod  «• 
one  tencher,  with  morable  glass  portitiona.  By  this  sriBiiEement,  the  Priiciinl 
etui  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  papils  and  sasiiUnts  on  ihe  same  floor,  ili^ 
each  division  is  protected  from  annoyance  or  ialcrmption  from  the  eiercisei  rf 
theotht-r.  By  remoTlng  the  glaiod  partitions, — one  half  of  which  isadQiitlrd  inu 
the  noinaeolting  below,  and  the  other,  into  the  waiosooUing  abore,  and  an  *> 
hnng  as  tu  balance  paeh  other, — the  several  apartmenta  are  thrown  into  one,  "J 
the  whole  school  is  then  wtlhin  the  hearing  and  voice  of  the  principal 
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B,  B,  a,  a — EotraDOe  lobby  to  the  RnniB  □□  the  STO°i>^  plan- 
B — B^trance  and  itairway  leading  to.  tlie  wcond  story. 
C — Eoltaaoe  and  itairway  leading  to  the  third  atury, 

D,  D,  D,  D,  D— OoM  rooms  lo  aooommodHto  60  poplla  eaot 

E,  S— Vesllbnin,  which  sfibrd  a  oommuniuatitin  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
having  totaled  doon  on  iti  four  sides. 

F— A  shaft,  which  ooDlaias  all  the  hot-air  pipes,  from  whtoh  they  branch  to  tbe 
TBiiDUB  rooms  on  each  story  and  discharge  thrcnigb  register  in  the  floor. 

The  Testlbnles  E,  E,  on  the  second  and  third  iloriee,  are  Oao  the  entrancea  to 
the  oUss  rooms  from  the  outer  gallery  or  landing  of  the  stairs. 

II,  U,  H,  II,  I[,  II— The  ccutilating  flua,  which  are  placed  in  the  angiea  of 
the  rooms  opposite  to  that  of  the  hot-air  registers. 

I,  I,  I,  I,  I— Tbe  teachen  desk,  with  a  nnall  plaUbnn  6  leel  brodd  by  8  [eet  lon^ 


The  Warren  Grammar  Sebool-hooae  is  wtnaled  on  RobertBon-atreet,  was  built 
Id  1S5S,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Nordi-awt  Oramniar  SohooL  tbe  de- 
■criptioD  (j  which  Is  amicable  to  this.  "  i,  ii         ,  L  iOOQIc 
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Pi[.  1.— FiMraiTTiTt  or  WiKUH  Geuiui 

The  Warrfii  Grammar  School-hoosc  ia  Bltoated  on  RobertBon-stretl.  w»  Iwih 
In  18  <2,  on  Ih,:  ume  general  pinn  oa  tho  Xorth-esst  Grsminsr  St-hdol,  Uk  ^ 
•eriptiuu  of  which  ia  applicable  to  Uiia. 


—  EL^aiS^ -"S-T^KCH^"" 


VI illMII 

pSi.illlNlNlllI 

•Jsllill illll 

Hii'iiHimiiii 

Fif.  s.— Fku  w  ni  tmuiia. 
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PuM  or  OutnwooD  ScHOOL-Boun,  Pmi^DiLFinA. 


Glenvood  SctiDol-hoaBe  ia  aituRteJ  on  RIdgc-Toail,  and  ia  intended  Tor  an  Un- 
obviSed  Bohool.  The  building  ia  66  by  46  fi-et,  bceidea  Ibe  projecliDn,  and  ia 
two  Marin  high.  Ea«h  itory  n  divided  into  two  aparUoenU,  aeporated  by  s 
glaacd  partitioD. 


■v,  Google 


Id  1853,  a  new  bnilding  wai  erertHl  for  the  nfoommndBlioii  of  thcCentml  ir^h 
School,  in  Spring  Garden,  on  the  sort  aide  of  Broad  atrecl.  Tlie  lat  ia  one  boD- 
dred  and  Rlty  fe«t  on  rtroad  itreet.  by  nlnety-fir«  (eft  deep.  Laving  Giceu  KruEt 
Ipr  a  bnundnry  on  the  north,  and  Braadywiae  atreel  on  the  amlh. 

The  building  iB  construi^tcd  Ihrougliout  in  a  anbatantinl  manner,  witb  f;ood  ma- 
terials.  and  n'lib  a  main  reference  to  utility  ratber  tban  ornament,  alihoanti  the 
latler  hoe  not  been  attogetber  lost  ught  of  The  walb  throaghont  are  built  hollow,  to 
prevent  dampnew  ;  the  ouUide  walla  and  those  on  each  aide  of  the  DVDaverae  haO 
have  an  average  thicknesa  c^  eighteen  inches,  while  those  aeparatinR  the  nnons 
elflse  rooms  hove  ■  tbicknesn  of  thirteen  inchea.  llie  exterior  ia  bnilt  ol  the  be* 
qoalily  of  pressed  bnck.  The  plwnoeaa  of  the  eiteaded  1s;ade  ia  rellered  by 
projectiona  and  recesses  in  (he  line  of  the  onter  wall,  by  a  boriionlal  line  of  mai- 
ble  work  aeparating  the  Rrst  atory  from  than  above,  by  a  large  main  entrance  in 
ihe  middle,  by  the  cornice,  and  by  Ihe  dome  of  the  ohserrotory  above.  ThnoEh 
aimple  in  design,  and  conatrueted  in  an  economical  maaner,  the  bnilding  pmeoB 
eitemaliy  quite  an  ornamented  appearance. 

The  obeervatory  ia  built  upon  two  piera  of  aolid  maaonry.  Theae  pierm»iond 
iaolated  from  all  tho  rest  of  the  itnicture,  beinf(  ineloaed  within  the  walls  <ai  eich 
aide  of  the  front  entrance.  They  are  aiiteen  feet  wide  by  two  and  a  half  fept  thick, 
•od  extend  upwards,  without  matetia]  change,  from  below  the  fnundaliuD  !□  the 
top  of  the  third  atory.  There  they  are  connected  by  iron  girden,  and  on  ibeae 
girders  the  instrnmenla  rest.  Tba  dome  of  Ihe  observatory  rests  upon  the  othet 
walla  of  tbe  building,  and  haa  no  connection  with  the  piera  that  are  med  to  top- 
port  the  instrnmentB.  The  height  o(  the  d(Hne  above  the  kivel  (£^e  psvement,  k 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet, 

ThrDngboat  the  boOdiiig,  careftJ  prmiakn  Im  bcM  mad*  Ibi^ht.    Thi  «ia- 
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ion  are  sit  l»^;e,  sod  are  n  olowly  placed  aa  ■  dne  ngard  to  the  atrength  of  tl»e 
wnll*  VuuU  pcnniL  Foar  out  of  ail  of  the  olua  Tooim  OD  each  floor,  are  OMV 
Ber  roonu,  admhliug  tight  from  two  (idei.  The  large  lecture  room  od  the  fitit 
floor,  ia  lighled  on  lliree  aidea. 

There  are  two  maio  stajrwaji,  one  at  each  eod  of  the  large  ball.  Thai  in 
fKint  runt  In  a  wtU,  fnim  the  firal  floor  to  the  arch  of  the  observatorj.  That 
Id  (he  rear  coaoecla  ooly  the  fini  sod  eecond  (toriea.  The  buildiog  haa  olio 
•  duubte  flight  of  Hairs  in  the  rear,  cuoneotiDg  the  main  ball  with  the  haMment, 
a  double  Ilighl  of  uulaldu  alain  into  Ihc  buienietit  from  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  ■  small  et^rmiy  connecting  the  ohcmioal  laborolorj  with  the  oIhh  room  above. 
The  maid  iliiirwayt  are  all  lix  feel  wide,  each  atnir  having  a  riae  of  seven,  and  a 
tread  of  Iwulvu  incbea.  The  door  inio  the  maia  entianoe  in  front.  Is  a  lulding- 
door,  opening  outwarda,  eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feel  high.  That  in  the  rear 
i>  also  Mding,  opening  oatwarda,  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  lilgh.  Tlie 
maia  entrance  into  the  lecture  room  ii  like*ias  a  double  door,  seven  feet  wide, 
c^ningf  freely  both  ways. '  Tlie  claae  rooms  are  all  severally  oonneeted  by  doors, 
with  each  other,  ai  veil  as  n-ltb  the  main  hall.  These  doors  ace  'all  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  boiUtiea  for  the  movements  of 
the  olasees,  ai  well  u  for  being  instantly  cleared  in  case  of  penio. 

The  general  plan  of  the  bollding  b  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in  abape  an  ob- 
bmg  parallelogram,  thtaliog  lengthwise  on  Broad  street,  being  one  hundred  fert 
long  by  seventy-lwo  deep.  Them  arc  three  stories  besidnp  the  basement.  The 
plan  in  each  atory  la  nearly  the  same.  A  hall,  uiteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and 
west,  dividing  the  building  oa  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  parts  are 
•gain  severally  subdivided  by  walls  running  north  and  south,  into  three  looma, 
averaging  thirty-eight  feet  by  Iwenty-lwo.  This  gives  sii  rooms  on  a  floor,  encepl 
OD  the  Brat  floor,  where  the  whole  oC  the  north  side  ia  reserved  for  a  lecture- room. 
There  is  also  an  add.tional  small  room  in  the  third  atory,  occupying  the  apace  in  the 
ball  over  the  rear  mairway.  The  lecture  room  on  the  firat  floor  ia  siily-eight  fast 
long  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  la  capable  of  seating  eight 
hondred  persona. 

Hie  height  of  the  several  stories.  In  the  clear  both  of  the  floor  and  the  ceiling, 
isaalbUowa:  the  basement  story  ten  feet ;  the  flrststory  twenty  feet  ihteeincbcs; 
the  second  story  sixteen  feel  six  inches  ;  the  third  slory  niteen  feel.  The  base- 
ment in  front  ia  Ave  feet  ihree  inches  abovffthe  level  of  the  curbstone ;  end,  aa 
the  lot  descMida  oonsiderably  in  the  rear,  the  boeement  ia,  on  an  average,  more 
tbaii  one-half  above  ground.  It  is  divided  into  sii  rooms,  with  a  DensTerBe  boll, 
on  (he  aame  phin  as  the  storiea  above,  tbe  rooms  bdng  intended  for  a  cbenuoal 
lahoralory,  clothes  room,  wa^h  room,  storage,  &ii. 


ttf  >■— BAsaMin. 
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to  r^ard  to  iht  impcn«it  iinller  of  iMatiiig  and  Teotilation,  two  rndboA  i>- 
g^ei  l£e  UUnIiffli  o[  the  GocitrDlleri.  Tba  fint  vttm.  Id  geucnu  all  Ifac  b(«  ■ 
one  largr  chamber  in  the  cenler,  and  teoi  it  theooe,  nortb  mm)  mith.  In  the  tmii 
of  the  building.  Hie  objeotion  to  thia  plan  vaa  the  dlffionta  of  prodiHsog,  is  «i*- 
DMIiaD  with  it,  a  proper  ventilatiuu.  To  aecnrc  good  TuotibtkHt  in  an  apaitrntat, 
it  ii  nrcaaiary  to  «atsbliah  ■  ourrenl  through  it.  Tbe  ah  moat  be  bniag^  ia  U 
otn  gad  and  carried  out  at  the  other  end.  The  Tcnlidiiota  far  oanjing  olT  the  air, 
after  it  haa  been  D«ed,  moat  be,  aa  nesriy  aa  poaabk,  tqtpoaite  to  the  mnn  Son 
b]>  wbleh  the  pure  air  »  introdnoed  ;  oaaacqumtJy,  if  the  hot  air  -tiji-h^r  wot 
planed  la  the  ccnlre  of  the  building,  the  rmlidiiflti  ironld  have  to  be  in  the  «■ 
Ireme  end*.    But  Ihe  end  walk,  in  ■  building  aludiiig  apart  from  others,  and  cb- 
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tirdy  eipoced  to  the  eyiemai  ttnraaphere,  are  Diti]ra1l}>  ooMer  ihu  thrwe  in  tba 
eeutrr;  litej  would  ODDwquently  chill  the  tmtidiuiU,  and  Uii'ri:by  greatly  imjiair 
th«ir  cfficicacy  in  carrying  ufi'lhi!  foul  air. 

B«wdn  tliis,  in  order  that  the  TuDtidncta  may  be  perfectly  reliable  in  all 
Weathora,  it  ia  necenary  (hit  wime  artitivial  ineeni  ahuuld  be  uiki!  Tur  iiicresaiug 
the  cnrreni  by  rarefyinf;  the  air  within  them.  'I'hii  ii  urdinnrilydone  by  inlroduo- 
>Dg,  within  the  ventiduct,  a  jrl  rif  burning  gas,  or  a  ■mall  stove.  Tlie  iroable  and 
aiptnue  of  aueh  an  spparalDe  ia  greatly  mcreaged  by  multiplying  the  uiiniber  rf 
plaoca  wfaera  it  mini  be  npplied.  It  van,  iherefure,  very  dteirablo,  that  tha  Trtiti- 
duuta  Blwuld  be  all  bniught  ingvlher  into  oue  general  lube  befure  ^ng  out  of  the 
toof.  One  good  fin  inaialaiDrd  wilbin  it  would  tben  anfSee  tur  the  whole  Imild- 
log.  But  thia  arrangement  would  be  im practicable  if  the  warm-air  floea  were  b> 
ndiale  frutn  the  center,  and  the  renliduuli  be  plaoed  at  the  eilremiljea. 

It  was,  ilirreforc,  determined  lo  take  [he  other  method,  namely,  tuoeotreliie  tba 
TetitJlaling  apparalua,  and  generate  the  heat  at  the  extremitiea.  Thia  ia  done  by 
fbvr  of  the  largnt  aiie  fornacea,  two  being  plaoed  at  each  end  of  the  boitdiitg,  and 
the  heat  sent  Inwards  towards  the  center.  This  Is  indicated  by  the  positJoD  (rf  the 
bol  air  flues,  which  ore  nil  placed  in  the  north  and  south  walls  cf  the  aeveral  apart- 
ments. Tlie  ventiduct*  being  at  the  oppoaite  ends  of  these  apanmenla,  all  oMor  * 
iD  the  walls  that  line  the  central  hall,  and  are  all  brought  ti^elher  into  ona  brge 
toboor  duet  in  the  loft  This  tube,  whiqii  ii  about  seven  feel  in  diameter,  it  equal 
Id  caparaty  to  that  of  all  the  separate  ducts  combined.  It  pmsea  out  ten  feet 
bcj'ond  the  roof,  and  is  ■urmounled  by  one  of  Emerson's  ventilating  papa,  with  a 
diso  of  about  ten  leel  diameter.  Into  thia  large  tube  or  cbamber,  just  below  tha 
roof,  a  cual  Move  i>  introduced,  by  which  a  large  amount  o(  hot  air  may  be  gener- 
ated, and  an  impetua  may  be  given  to  the  ascending  current  to  any  eitenl  that  ia 

This  part  of  (he  armngement  is  deemed  espeeially  important.  Tn  clear,  odM 
weather,  when  the  fuTDnee*  ore  in  action,  and  a  current  of  warm  air  Is  coaslantly 
•etting  into  one  extremity  of  an  apartment,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  eMniiliah  aitd  main- 
tain an  ascending  e;i<l  current  from  the  other  end.  The  air  is  forced  into  ibo 
ventidoct  by  the  constant  pressure  fnna  the  other  end.  Moreover,  it  enters  tiM 
»entiduot  already  warmer  than  the  eitemal  air.  The  ventiduol  itself  becomea 
warmed  ;  and  au  the  current,  once  eatublislied,  perpetuales  itself.  But  nhpn  the 
ftarnnces  are  nut  innperatinn,  nothing  of  thie  aort  takn  pliice.  And  yet,  tliia  uccura 
precisely  in  tlHne  parts  of  the  year,  nlien  ventilatiim  in  a  sciliool-ruom  is  luoM 
needed,  vii. :  in  moderate  weather,  when  it  ia  not  warm  enough  to  open  the  duora 
■nd  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  (o  maintain  a  Rre.  At  such  times,  the  ator« 
in  the  loft^  acting  directly  and  powcKatly  upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  ttmeacmte 
■n  usceuding  current,  sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  spart- 
Dienta,  and  thereby  canning  fivsh  air  to  enter  from  the  other  extremities.  The 
poaition  of  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives  a  special  brility  for 
this  purpose,  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  action.  The  windows,  at  such  times, 
take  the  place  of  the  warm  air  fiuea  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

"Hie  Iblluwlng  additional  particulars  may  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  apparalua 
Ibr  beating  and  vcnlihition.  The  fines  are  all  made  large,  both  ihcae  fiir  the  ad- 
miarion,  and  those  for  the  exit  at  the  wr.  The  dimensams  of  the  several  ducts  are 
ipvcn  in  the  engravings.  In  the  Urge  lecture  room,  the  two  warm  air  fiuea  have 
It^iether  a  capacity  of  sbnnt  six  sqnare  feet :  and  the  two  ventiducts  fur  tlie  aame 
have,  together,  a  capacity  of  twelve  square  feet  In  the  cIsBS-raama,  which  are 
thirty-eight  feet  by  twentv-two.  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  Dne-dilb 
aqnara  feet,  and  the  venliducla  two  and  one-third  square  fi'et.  In  all  the  rooms, 
the  warm  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  aa  near  as  poMible  to 
the  level  of  the  floor  ;  and  the  ordinary  opening  for  ths  escape  of  the  foot  air  is 
also  on  the  levri  with  the  flunr.  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly 
lb*  lower  stratum  of  air,  in  which  llie  popil  is  immersed.  The  ventiducts  are  a)n 
■applied  with  openings  at  the  ceiling,  to  lie  used,  not  in  ordinary,  but  whenever 
BMed,  (0  get  rid  of  eioetrive  heat.  In  reckoning  the  advantages  of  the  bnidins. 
In  reapeot  to  pure  wr,  especial  emphaais  should  be  given  lo  (he  commendlhle  height 
at  the  oeilinga.  Each  apartment  has  a  large  volume  of  air  at  its  dispoaa),  in  prtr- 
ponion  to  the  arcsof  iti  floor;  atid  it  is'ibviaus,lhBtlhe  airof  a  room  right  or  tm 
feel  high,  is  muoh  more  rapdly  vitiated  than  that  of  one  fifteen  or  twen^  laaljiil^  -.n  L  ' 
B3  ^ 
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The  Normil  Si^hool  of  Philsddphia  «n  imtilDlcd  in  I S48,  "  for  tbe  Ikinwk 
trainioit  (rffi-nule  leaohen  of  the  pnbliatcbuals,  in  tboM  braocbe*  of  ■  gooJEnr- 
liab  educatioD,  jud  in  neb  pradJcal  eiL-rcua  n  will  diKipline  aad  dcrekf  tht 
mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the  chnncler,  inmre  the  b«l  nxide  cf  impwdng kwvl- 
edi^v,  eatabiish  anirormitj  io  leaching,  prevent  frajtleaa  eiperioKDla,  mitiCoU 
niiatakea,  ud  iirepvaUe  loa  of  time,  with  all  thnr  ooiiki]1KIiO«>  Id  teacbrn  ui 

Bpila."    The  building  will  aocomiDodMe  150  Normal  papaU,  and  a  Sehcol  c( 
aotioe  of  330  pnpila,  diatributed  in  eight  olawe*. 
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A'OOC^IC 


Dedicator t  Exkbcueb. 
The  opening  of  a  new  achool-houae  u  ui  occuioa  which  well  denma 
a  public  aoJ  joyful  coQunemomtion.  Out  of  it  are  to  be  the  iBiuea  of  life 
to  the  coDimuiiitjr  in  the  midit  of  which  it  stands,  and  like  the  rivier  seen 
'  in  the  rieioo  of  the  prophet,  which  nouriahed  all  along  ita  baolu  treet 
wboM  learei  were  lor  the  healing  of  the  Datiooa,  the  well-spring  of  all  ita 
Jofluencea  ibo^d  be  a  apot  coiwecraled  by  religioa.  la  pnyer,  and  in 
pmiseto  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the  Author  (rf*  ail  being, — in  aoog,  and 
bynm  and  anthem,  and  in  addfeaaea,  from  tboae  wboae  potition  in  aociet; 
will  commaDd  the  higheat  reapect  for  (ny  object  in  whose  behalf  they 
may  apeak,  and  in  the  preaence  of  all  eksaea  of  the  eommnnity,  ofpupili, 
and  teachers,  of  father*  and  mothers,  of  the  old  and  young,— the  cchocd- 
houae  ahould  be  set  apart  to  the  aacred  purpose  of  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  of  the  children  who  will  be  gathered  within  its 
walla.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  these  occaiioQa  are  thua  improved,  and  that 
ao  many  of  our  moat  diBtinguiahed  teacher*,  acholara  and  statesmen  take 
part  in  the  exereiBeB.  We  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  addresses,  at 
once  eloquent  and  practical,  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
new  acbool-bousea,  and  we  ahall  select  a  few.  Dot  for  tbeir  superiority  to  the 
rest,  but  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  tapea  a^ropriaie  to  the 
McaaioD  are  introduced,  and  as  fitting  taitimoay  to  the  importance  of 
ScBooL  AacHiTECTDaE. 

ScKoai.  CaLBasATioii  at  S&LaN,  Mua. 


On  the  firat  of  March,  1842,  the  occasion  of  occupying  aeveral  new 
school-houses,  was  marked  by  a  variety  of  interesting  exerciaea,  an  as- 
count  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Common  School  Jouroal  for  that  year. 
We  copy  the  addresses  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  of  G.  P.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Emerson  said, — 
"  I  congratulate  you,  my  roung  friends,  ou  this  happy  event    Tbia 

eeaaant  day  is  like  a  smile  of  Heuven  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  believe 
eaven  always  Emilea  on  events  like  tliis.  Many  of  us  whom  you  see 
here  have  come  from  a  distance,  on  the  invitation  of  your  excellent  fiieud 
the  Mayor,  to  show  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  you,  and  in  what  has  beea 
done  here  for  your  improvemenL  We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  look- 
ing over  the  buildings  prepared  for  your  use,  tbeadmirable  arrangements 
and  apparntuii,  so  much  superior  lo  what  is  usually  enjoyed  by  children 
in  your  position.  We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  of  the  laithful  teachers 
that  are  provided  for  you,  and  the  excellent  plan  of  your  studies,  and  the 
-   excellent  regulations. 

Your  fathers  and  friends  have  spared  no  pains  to  furnish  you  with  all 
the  best  means  and  opportunities  for  leuminr.  They  now  look  to  you  to 
do  your  part  All  that  they  have  done  wiU  be  of  no  avail,  unless  you 
are  excited  to  exert  yourselves, — to  prove  youraelvea  worthy  of  theas 
great  advantages. 

I  was  gratified,  in  looking  over  the  regulationa,  to  aee  the  coarse  marked 
out  for  you,— to  see  the  vtreaa  laid  upon  the  great  subsUmtials  of  a  good 
education, — to  see  the  prominent  place  given  lo  that  most  useful  art,  that 
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moft  gracefbl  accoinpltihRieiit,  reading.  Yon  cannot,  my  joTsag  fHeixI^ . 
realize  the  great  and  maDifold  advaniages  of  gainmx,  now,  in  ine  beeio- 
nin^  of  your  Ufa  familiiu-lf  and  perfecUy ,  the  Bingle  power  of  reB(&ii|f 
distinctty,  natorally,  inielliwnt]^,  with  taste  and  interest, — and  of  acquir- 
ki^  a  love  for  reading.  T^ere  ib  no  situiition  in  Life,  in  whiith  it  will  not 
prove  to  you  a.  eource  of  the  purest  pleasure  and  highest  imitrovemeaL 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year.  I  have  paBsed  by  the  shop 
of  a  diligenL  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  nave  olXea  seen  busy  at  hu 
trade,  with  his  arms  bare,  hard  at  worit.  Hiiti  industry  luid  st^dineaa 
have  faeeu  succeesTuJ,  and  he  has  gained  a  competency.  But  he  still  r&- 
maina  wisely  devoted  lo  his  trade.  During  thedav,  you  may  see  him  at 
bii  work,  or  chatiioff  with  his  neighbors.    At  nignt,  he  sits  down  in  his 

Erior,  by  hie  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of  hia  friends.  And 
has  tlie  most  extraordinarv  collection  of  friends  tlmt  any  man  in  New 
England  can  boast  of.  William  Jl.  Prescott  goes  out  from  Boston,  and 
talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  iVaahingtoD  Irving  cornea 
from  New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the 
adventurous  voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or 
the  tale  of  the  Broken  Heart  George  Baocrofl  sits  down  with  him,  and 
points  out  on  a  map,  the  colonies  and  eettlementa  of  America,  their  cir- 
cumstances and  fates,  and  gives  bim  the  early  history  of  liberty.  Jared 
^Kirks  comes  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him  the  letters  of 
Washington,  and  makes  bis  heart  glow  with  theheroicdeeda  of  that  god- 
like man  for  the  cauaeof  hia  country.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetry, 
his  neighbor  Washington  AUsCon,  the  great  painter,  steps  in  and  tells 
him  a  story, — and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well,~or  repeats  u>  him  lines  of 
poetry.  Bryant  comes,  with  hie  sweet  wood-note^  which  he  leomt 
among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.  And  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and 
son,  come,  the  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stirring  poetry,  the  other  to 
■peak  of  his  Iwo  yean  bdore  the  matt.  Or,  if  this  mechanic  is  in  a  epec- 
ulutive  mood,  Professor  Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the  changes 
that  have  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  flood  and  before ; 
or  Professor  Espy  tries  to  ahow  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.  Nor  is  his 
acquaintance  confined  to  hia  own  country.  In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends 
for  iSir  John  Herachel  from  across  the  ocean,  and  he  comes  and  aits  down 
and  discourses  eloquentiy  upon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation, — of  all 
the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our  sight  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night. 
fiuT  is  it  across  the  stonny  ocean  of  blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends 
come  to  viailhim;  butacfMsathedarker  and  wider  ocean  of  time,  come  the 
wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit  down  by  his  table, 
and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.  That  eloquent 
blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  bea^  descending  lo  hia  girdle,  still  blind,  but 
still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him;  and, as  he  sangaunost  three  ihousaod 
years  ago  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wan- 
derings of  the  sage  Ulvsses.  The  poet  of  the  human  heart  cornea  from 
the  banks  of  Avon,  and  the  poet  of  I'aradiac  from  his  small  garden-house 
in  Wealminaler ;  Burns  from  his  cotta^  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  his 
dwelling  by  the  Tweed;— and,  any  time  these  three  years  past,  raav 
have  been  seen  by  his  lireaide  a  man  who  ought  to  be  a  hero  with  school- 
boys, forno  one  ever  so  felt  for  them;  a  man  whom  so  many  of  your 
neighbors  in  Boston  lately  strove  in  vain  to  see, — Charles  Dickens.  In 
tlie  midst  of  such  frienils,  our  friend  the  leather-dresser  lives  a  happy  and 
respected  life,  not  less  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy 
ambition  hud  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a 
State;  and  the  more  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  lo  labor 
daily  in  his  honorable  calling. 

My  youne  friends,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Many  who  bear  me  know 
u  well  as  I  do,  Thomas  Dowse,  the  Icatbeisiresser  of  Cambridgeport, 
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KihI  muny  have  seen  hifl  choke  and  beautiful  library.  Bat  I  pii^mmi 
there  iii  no  one  here  who  knows  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  Id  hiii  eari^ 
yean  the  mme  advantages,  but  who  did  nol  improve  them  ;— who  never 
^Ded  this  love  of  reading,  and  who  now,  in  consequence,  instead  of  liv- 
ing thifl  hnppy  nnd  desiraole  life,  wastei  his  evenings  in  low  company  at 
(HvemB,  Of  (fozes  them  away  by  his  own  fire.  Whidi  of  the«e  live*  wiB 
you  choose  to  lead  1    They  are  both  before  you. 

Some  of  you,  itcrhnps,  are  looking  forwani  to  the  life  of  a  farmer. — a 
very  happy  life,  if  it  be  well  spenL  On  the  Bouthem  eide  of  a  gently 
sloping  hill  in  Natick,  not  far  from  the  place  where  may  be  Btiil  Btandiiw 
the  last  wigwam  of  the  tribe  of  Indiana  of  that  name,  in  a  comfortabS 
fann-houee,  lives  a  man  whom  I  Eomeliinei  go  to  see.  1  find  him  with 
his  farmer's  frock  on,  somelimea  at  the  plough-tail,  sometimes  handling 
the  hoe  or  the  aic;  and  I  never  shake  his  hand,  hardened  by  honorable 
toil,  without  wJBhing  that  I  could  harden  my  own  poor  hands  by  bis  side 
in  the  same  respertiible  employment.  I  go  out  to  look  with  him  at  trees, 
and  to  talk  about  them ;  Ibr  he  is  a,  lover  of  trees,  and  bo  am  I ;  and  he  is 
not  unwilling,  when  1  come,  to  leave  his  work  for  a  stroll  in  the  wooda. 
He  bng  ami  Icamt  the  language  of  plants,  and  they  have  told  him  their 
history  and  their  uees.  He,  again,  is  a  reader,  and  has  collected  about 
him  a  set  of  friends,  not  so  numerous  as  our  friend  Dowse,  nor  of  just  the 
same  character,  but  a  goodly  number  of  very  entertaining  and  instructiva 
ones ;  and  he  Jinds  time  every  day  to  enjoy  their  company.  His  winter 
evenings  he  spends  with  them,  and  in  repeating  experiments  which  the 
chemislB  and  philoBophers  have  made.  He  leads  a  happy  life.  Time 
never  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an  involun- 
tarv  respecL 

On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  down  by  the  const,  lived,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  farmer  of  n  far  ditTurent  character.  He  hod  been  what  is  called  fortu- 
nate in  busine^,  and  had  ft  beautiful  farm  and  garden  In  the  country,  and 
a  house  in  town.  Chancing  to  pass  by  his  place,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  slopped  to  see  him.  And  I  could  not  out  congratuhite  him  on  hav- 
ing so  delightful  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  in.  But  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  that  he  longed  (o  ^  back  to 
Boston.  I  found  Ibat  be  knew  nottiing  about  his  trees,  of  which  he  had 
many  fine  ones, — for  it  was  an  old  place  he  had  bought, — nor  of  the  jdants 
in  hu  garden.  He  hod  no  books,  and  no  taste  for  them.  His  time  hune 
like  a  burden  on  him.  He  enjoyed  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  wealth,  it 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him  if  he  could  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
change places  with  his  hired  men,  and  dig  In  his  garden  for  his  gardaoer, 
or  plougli  the  Held  for  his  ploughman.  He  went  from  country  to  town 
and  from  town  to  country,  and  died,  at  last,  weary  and  sick  of  lifo.  Yet 
he  was  a.  kind  man,  and  might  have  been  a  happy  one  but  for  a  single 
mLsfortune  ;  he  had  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading.  The  love  of  reading  is 
a  blessing  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  course  of  life ; — not  less  to  the  inerclumt 
and  sailor  than  to  the  mechanic  and  farmer.  What  was  it  but  a  love  of 
reading  which  made  of  a  merchant's  apprentice,  a  roan  whom  many  of 
you  have  seen  and  all  hare  heard  otj  the  tttily  great  and  leanied 
Bowditch  T 

Our  friends  the  young  Iculies  may  not  think  this  which  I  have  said 
exactly  suited  to  them.    But  to  you,  my  young  friends, 


to  vour  brothers,  it  is  important  now  to  acquire  a  talent  for  reading  well, 
ana  a  (oste  for  reading.  I  say  more  imporlatU,  for,  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  you  will  need  it  more  than  they.  They  are  more  lodependeDt 
of  Ibis  resource-  Thev  have  their  shops,  and  farms,  and  counting-houses 
to  go  to.  They  are  daily  on  chanee.  They  go  abroad  on  the  ocean. 
The  sphere  of  woman,  her  place  of  Donor,  is  home,  her  own  fireside,  the 
eares  of  her  own  fmnily,    A  well-educated  woman  is  a  sun  in  this  spben^ 
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■bedding  anuDd  her  the  light  of  inteUigence,  the  wttrmQi  of  lore  end 
happiness. 
And  by  a  well-educated  woman  I  do  not  mean  merely  ooe  who  has  ao- 


ment£.  i  mean  n  woman  who,  navine  lefl  school  with  a  Srmly-^ited  lovg 
ol'  readlnff.  has  employed  the  goldenleisure  of  her  youth  in  reading  the 
beet  Engfish  boohs,  Eiuch  as  bIi^I  prepare  her  for  her  duties.  All  the  best 
books  ever  nrille'n  are  in  'English,  either  original  or  translated ;  and  in 
Liiis  richest  and  best  literature  of  the  irortd  she  may  find  enough  lo  pre- 
fwre  her  for  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  mere  talent  of  read- 
mg  well,  simply,  gracefully, — what  a  beautilUL  accomplishment  it  is  in 
Koman!  How  many  wear3r  and  otherwise  heav^  bnurs  have  I  had 
charmed  into  pleuaure  by  this  talent  in  a  female  fnend.  But  I  Bi«ak  of 
the  higlisr  acquisition,  the  natural  and  usual  consequence  of  this,  a  taste 
for  reading.    This  will  give  a  woman  a  world  of  resources. 

It  gives  her  the  oracles  of  God.  These  will  be  ever  near  her; — nearest 
tn  her  hand  when  she  wakes,  and  last  from  her  hand  wheu  she  retires  to 
sleep  And  what  slores  of  wisdom,  for  this  world  and  for  a  higher,  will 
■he  gain  fponi  this  volume !  This  will  enable  her  to  form  her  own  char- 
acter and  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Ahnost  every  distinguished  man 
has  canlesscd  his  obligations  to  his  motlier.  To  her  is  committed  the 
whole  formation  of  the  character, — mind,  heart,  and  body,  at  the  most 
important  period  of  life.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  she  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  body  and  the  mind !  and  how  can 
she  ^t  it  but  by  reading  1  If  you  gain  only  ttiis,  what  an  unspeakable 
bleasmg  will  your  education  be  to  you ! 

I  oeed  not,  my  young  fi'ieods,  speak  of  the  other  acquisitions  vou  may 
moke, — of  writing,  which  places  triendsin  the  retnotesi  parts  of  t}ie  world 
side  by  side, — or  of  calculation,  the  very  basis  of  justice  and  honesty. 

The  acquisitions  you  may  make  will  depend  chiefly  on  yourselves. 
You  will  find  your  teachers  ready  lo  lead  you  on  to  higher  studies  when- 
ever you  are  prepared  to  go. 

These  excellent  eatabhshments  are  emphatically  yours.  They  are 
raised  for  your  good ;  and,  as  we  your  seniors  pass  away, — and  in  a  few 
years  we  siiall  have  passed, — itiese  buildings  will  become  your  uroperty, 
and  your  children  will  fill  the  seats  you  now  occupy.  Consider  them 
yours,  then,  to  enjoy  and  profit  by,  but  not  yours  to  waste.  Let  it  be 
your  pride  to  preserve  them  uninjured,  unmarred  by  the  mischievow* 
knives  and  pencils  of  vulgar  children.  Unite  for  this  purpose.  Consider 
an  injury  done  to  these  buildings  as  an  injury  done  to  j^ourselves. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  depend  on  you,  ol  more  importance 
than  any  I  have  spoken  of.    t  mean  the  tone  of  character  which  sliall 

Cevail  in  these  sciiools.     Your  tenchcre  will  be  happy  to  treat  you  as 
gh-iiiinded  and  generous  childrea    Show  thai  you  can  be  so  treated  ; 
that  you  are  such. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  happy  auspices  of  the  name  of  him 
under  whom,  with  the  zealous  co-opcratton  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
associates,  this  momentous  change  in  your  school  system  has  been 
ellecied,— a  name  which  is  borne l>y  the  oldest  and  beat  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  Massachusetts.  It  will 
depend  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  make  the  schools  of  Salem,  equally,  or 
■till  more  disunguisbed,  among  those  of  the  Slate." 

Mr.  Thayer  said,— 

Children:  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  addreav- 
liig  you.  on  this  most  joyful  occasion;  for  It  was  not  till  I  met  your  re- 
spected Mayor,  on  hour  ago,  at  the  beautiful  school-house  we  have  joat 
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left,  that  I  reeeired  an  invitatioD  to  do  n.  You  will  oot,  Iher^.'e,  antist 
oete  a  iludied  diacourae,  or  any  thins  paiticulariy  intereating.  DevoUil, 
nowever,  ai  m^  life  >i,  nnd  has  long  Seen,  to  the  inatruction  ami  gnidanca 
of  the  young  in  no  inoonsiderable  numbera,  I  Bhall.  without  further  pra- 
bee,  imagine  myself  in  the  midsl  of  my  own  achool,  and  talk  ramiliariy  to 
you  at  1  would,  and  do,  to  cliem. 

And  allow  me  loadd  my  congrntulatbna  to  those  of  your  other  friend* 
for  the  ample,  benutiful,  end  convenient  arrangemenla  that  have  been 
made  for  you,  in  the  ichixtl-houseH  of  this  city ;  and  eapecialiy  in  the  new 
one  we  have  juct  examined.  1  can  asture  you,  it  ii  superior  in  ubnoet 
every  respect  tu  any  public  school-hause  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the 
United  States.  It,  with  others  in  the  city,  has  cost  your  fathers  nnd 
friends  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  have  cheeriully  expended  asa 
tneani  of  making  ^ou  wise  ajid  good.  But  you  have  incurred  a  great 
debt  to  them,  wnich  you  can  never  repay  while  yon  are  children,  but 
must  endeavor  to  do  it  to  your  children,  when  you  shall  become  men  and 
women,  and  take  the  place  of  your  parents  in  the  world.  But  before  that 
period,  you  can  do  something.  Now,  immediately  on  entering  apon  (he 
epjoynienl  of  the  precious  privileges  extended  to  you,  you  can  bcIidowI- 
edge  the  debt,  evince  the  gratitude  you  feel,  not  by  words,  but  dttJt, — 
by,  (to  use  an  expression  well  understood  bv  all  children,) '^n^gtMcI.' 
Yes. — by  '  being  good  and  doing  good ;' — ny  obedience  to  parents  and 
teacners;  by  kindness  to  biothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  young  friends 


^  ,  II  your  youn 

mpaiuons;  by  fidelity  in  duty,  at  home  and  at  school ;  by 

L ,  ^J^^^  _.  _i, ..__.    L._  _  ^  .  .     ^ 

every  thing  impure.     These  are'  the  means  in  your  own  hands.     Fail 


tiee  of  honesty  and  truth  at  all  times ;  by  refraining  from  the  use  npro- 
fane  and  indecent  language ;  by  keeping  the  mind  and  heart  free  from 


to  UEO  them ;  and  although  Ihey  will  in  fact  be  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  obligation  Tor  the  boon  you  posaess,  your  friends  will  con- 
sider themselves  well  repaid  for  all  tliey  have  done  for  you.  It  is  from 
such  conduct  tliat  the  teacher's,  as  well  as  the  father's,  richest  reward 
and  highest  satisfaction  are  derived.  To  see  the  beloved  objects  of  oui 
oare  and  instruction  appredating  our  labots,  and  improving  in  all  that  is 
good  and  useful,  under  our  management,  nfibrds  the  greatest  hapfHncss, 
Tightens  the  heavy  load  of  toil,  rehevea  the  aching  head,  and  revive*  the 
fainting  spirit. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  danger  to  which  you, — to  which  all  the 
young, — are  especially  expowd.  I  mean  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
Example  is  omnipotenL  Its  force  is  irresistible  to  most  minds.  We  are 
all  swayed  more  or  less,  by  others.  Olhera  are  swayed  by  us.  And  this 
process  is  continually  going  on,  even  though  we  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  it  ourselves.     Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  choosing  e 


Enions,  and  flying  from  the  bad.     Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  o 
your  friends  to  give  you  wise  counsel,  or  for  yoa  to  form  goi 
lions.     '  Who  can  touch  pilch  and  be  clean  T    You  will  resemble  those 


nitli  whom  you  associate.  You  will  catch  their  words,  their  marinera, 
tlieir  habits.  Are  they  pure,  you  will  bo  pure.  Are  they  depraved,  they 
will  corrupt  you.  Be  it  a  rule  with  you,  then,  ro  avoid  those  who  are  ait 
dieted  'to  practices  that  you  would  be  unwilling  your  most  respected 
friends  stioukl  know,  and  regulate  your  own  conduct  by  the  same 
■landard. 

I  would  particularly  caution  you  against  beg^nntn^  It  is  the/raf  rtp 
that  is  the  dan^rous  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  if  you  were  to  ascend 
the  highest  maunlajn,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  step  at  a  time,  and  if  the 
first  were  not  taken,  the  summit  cuuld  never  be  reached.  But,  one  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  next  Ibllows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
eqwUly  und  lalidly  sure  is  the  dmemcard  track  to  crime  and  misery  I  U 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  in  thai  direclbn,  what  human  power  eao 
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ttm  ua  from  dntraetion  1  This  danger,  too,  I'l  ineressed  by  the  feelinir 
(rf  •ecurity  we  indulge,  when  we  say,  '  it  ig  only  a  ItilU  thing ;  we  shall 
never  eoinmit  any  great  fault;' — not  rememberiug  that  nouiing  atanda 
atill  in  life,  in  character,  any  more  than  in  the  material  universe.  We 
must  be  going  forward  or  backward  ;  up,  towards  improvement  and 
glory, — or  down^  towards  infamy  and  woe!  Every  thing  accumulate*, 
eccOTding  to  its  kind ;  though  it  begins  email,  like  the  snowball  you  hold  in 
your  hand,  it  becomes,  as  you  roll  it  on  the  ground  before  yon,  larger  at 
every  revolution,  tiilj  at  last,  it  is  beyond  vour  power  to  move  it  at  all. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  sad  case  whicn  has  recently  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton. But  first,  I  wish  to  interest  you  in  something  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
in  connection  with  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  things  that  you  should  do,  to  show  your  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  end  I  should  like  to 
dwell  on  each  one  of  them  separately ;  but  I  shall  have  time  oply  to  speak 
of  one.  It  is,  however,  among  the  most  important  I  allude  to  gpetucitig 
(A« /ru/A,— the  most  substantial  foundation  of  moral  character.  It  has  ![>• 
numerable  advantages,  one  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing story  :>~ 

Petrarch,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  secured  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  whose 
fiunily  he  resided  in  his  voutb,  by  his  candor  and  strict  regard  to  truth. 

A  violent  quarrel  bad  occurred  ia  the  family  of  this  nobleman,  ivhich 
was  cai-ried  so  far,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms.  The  cardinal  wished  to 
know  the  foundation  of  the  affair ;  and,  calling  all  bis  people  before  hico, 
he  required  each  one  to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  Gospels,  to 
declare  the  whole  truth.  None  were  exempt  Even  the'  cardinal's 
brother  submitted  to  it  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to  take 
the  oaih,  the  cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  said, '  Am  for  you,  Petrarch, 
yoar  wobd  u  aufftcient ." 

What  more  delightful  reward  could  have  been  presented  to  the  feelings 
of  the  noble  ^uth  than  this,  from  hie  friend,  his  master,  and  one  of  the 
liighest  dignitaries  of  the  church  1  Nothing  but  the  peaceful  whispers  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  couU  have  given 
him  more  heart-felt  satiafaction.  Who  among  you  would  not  oe  ft 
Petrarch?  and,  in  this  respect,  which  of  you  could  not? 

White,  then,  I  would  hold  up  for  imitation  this  beautiful  example,  I 


would  present  a  contrast  as  a  warning  to  you 

There  is  now  confined  in  the  Boston  jail  a  boy  of  fourteen  yea  „  , 

who,  for  the  previous  six  years,  had  been  sinking  deeper  ana  deeper  into 


It  October,  when  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  confinement  within  the  cold  damp  cell  of  a  gloomy  prison, 
lor  aggravated  theft  In  his  own  written  account  ofhis  life,  whicn  t  have 
seen,  he  says  that  he  began  his  wretched  course  by  playing  truant  from 
■ehool.  His  second  step  was  lifing,  to  conceal  it  Idle,  and  destitute  of 
eny  fixed  purpose,  he  fell  in  company  with  others,  guilty  like  himself,  of 
whom  he  leamedto  steal,  and  to  use  indecent  and  profane  language.  He 
sought  the  worst  boys  he  could  find.  He  become  a  gambler,  a  frequenter 
of  uie  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  engaged  in  vorlous  other  corrupt  and 
sinful  practices.  At  length,  Becoming  bild  in  hts  dishonesty,  he  robbed 
the  postroffice  of  letters  containing  very  considerable  Jums  ol  money,  and 
was  soon  delected  and  conderanedL  If  yon  were  to  visit  that  abode  of 
misery,  you  might  oflen  see  the  boy's  broken-hearted  mother,  weepm^, 
and  sobbing,  und  groaning,  at  the  iron  grating  of  bis  solitary  cell,  as  u 
she  would  sink  on  the  flinty  floor,  and  die  1  '  And  all  this,'  (to  use  ths 
boy's  own  words,)  '  comes  from  playing  truant !' 

Look,  tlien,  my  young  friends,  on  these  two  [Hctures, — both  taken  from 
life.— and  lell  me  which  you  like  best  i  and  which  of  the  two  cbarseten  , 

i.,ji, "  .Xioo^lc 
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jon  prapoH  to  imitate.  Will  yon  be  yooitf  Petrarcha,  or  will  jrm  fdaft 
the  courvie  of  the  uarortunate  boy  in  K>eIon  jail  1  They  are  both  before 
you.  If  you  would  be  [ike  the  fanner,  begin  right  Kesiit  tempiaiior 
to  wron^-doing,  with  all  your  might.  Let  no  one  entice  you  from  iha 
way  which  coiwcieDce  poiuia  out  • 

This  precept  ii  applicable  to  all,— to  both  Mxes  and  erery  age.  Let 
me.  then,  1  pray  f ou,  when  1  ihall  inquire,  hereaAer.  respecting  the  babiia 
ana  chanicteri  ot  the  children  of  tfae  Public  School  ol  Salem,  have  ttie 
•ali*raction  to  hear,  that  the  instructions  of  this  occasion  made  an  imprea- 
non  on  their  minds  favorable  to  truth  and  duty,  which  subsequent  tinM 
could  never  efiace. 
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ABDSSti  or  ru*iDS>T  Watuvb,  or  BMwa  DitiTBUiTr. 
Ladies  akd  GrirrtEHiH, 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting,  both  to  the  philanthropist  and 
to  the  political  economist  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  village  aa  this,  th< 
abode  of  wealth,  civilization  and  refinement.  We  End  ourselves,  as  we 
look  upon  it,  unconsciously  reverting^  to  the  period,  not  very  remote,  when 
this  wiiole  region  was  a  desert  Thick  forests  covered  all  these  hiUa,  and 
presge  J  down  even  to  the  water's  brink.  This  river  rushed  over  its  rocky 
bed.  or  tumbltsd  down  its  precipitooa  ledges,  unnoticed  by  the  eye  nf 
civilized  rfifin.  A  few  savages  from  time  to  time,  erected  their  transient 
wigwams  upon  Its  banks,  as  the  season  of  hunting  or  fishing  attracted 
them,  nnd  tney  alone  disputed  the  claim  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  this 
braalifut  domain.  The  products  of  all  lliis  region  were  a  scanty  and  pre- 
earioue  pastumge  lor  game,  a  few  canoe  loads  of  fish,  and,  it  may  be.  a 
fewhumired  pounds  of  venison.  Whatever  else  the  earth  produced,  fell 
and  periehed  ungalhered.  Age  al^r  age,  beheld  this  annua!  waste. 
Here  was  the  earth  with  all  its  capabilities.  Here  were  the  waters  with 
all  their  uTiexpended  powers.  But  here  was  no  inau  whose  intellect  had 
been  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  Here  was  neilhuT  continuous  in- 
dustry, nor  even  fruffal  forethought  Hence  there  could  be  no  progress 
All  things  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

About  two  hundred  rears  since,  the  first  civilizeiT  man  cast  his  eyes 
over  this  beautiful  landscape.  He  brougtit  with  him  the  arte  and  the 
science  of  the  older  world,  and  a  new  era  commenced  In  the  history  of 
thgt  part  of  our  country,  since  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  labors  of 
agriculture  soon  began  to  work  their  magic  changes.  TLie  forest  was 
felled,  the  snil  ums  tilled,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  precarious  prt>ducts  of 
the  uncullivalea  field,  rich  harvests  of  grain  waved  over  these  plains, 
"^he  beasts  of  the  forest  retired,  and  the  animals  given  by  the  Creator 
to  aid  UE  in  our  toil,  occupied  their  place.  Instead  of  the  graceful  deer, 
the  clumsy  moose,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  ravenous  panther,  these 
fields  were  covered  with  the  lowing  herds,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  labori- 
•us  ox.  and  the  horse,  in  all  latitudes  the  &)thful  servant  of  man. 

This  wns  a  great  and  glorious  transformation.  From  the  moment  thai 
a  civilized  man  first  thrust  his  spade  into  this  earth,  or  here  yoked  bit 
oxen  to  the  plough,  the  sleep  of  ages  was  broken,  and  the  reign  of  pro- 
gress commenced.  From  this  moment  the  darkness  had  begun  to  pass 
away,  and  the  sun  was  dispersing  that  night,  which,  since  the  deluge, 
ad  brooded  over  this  land.  From  that  auspicious  beginning,  all  uie 
means  of  happineu  that  the  eye   heholdt,  have  proceeded.     Acre  afler 
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wen  haa  been  reclaimed  (rimx  bBrrennesB.  Eveiy  variety  of  product  hu 
Ewen  tried,  in  order  to  aaeertain  which  would  Be  produced  by  the  earth 
most  kindly.  The  amoky  wigwam  gave  place  to  the  log  house,  and  liii* 
in  tom,  to  the  convenient  rarm-house,  or  tlie  stately  manaion.  And  thus 
ooolher  portion  of  the  earth  was  added  to  the  area  of  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 

But  Btill  the  river,  to  which  all  the  distinctive  pnnperiiy  of  this  region 
owes  its  origin,  ran,  aa  it  ever  had  ran,  to  utter  waste.  This  mighty  and 
inoet  productive  means  of  wealth,  remained  wholly  uaemployed.  A 
mine  richer  than  that  of  gold,  was  ^et  un  wrought.  It  was  a  mine  o{  me- 
chanical poTner,  instead  of  TnelaUic  treaawe,  and  lei  me  add,  a  mine  of 
incalculably  greater  value.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  that  this  little 
river,  falling  over  its  innumerable  ledges,  could  do  the  labor  of  many 
thousand  men.  An  accompliahed  muiufhcturer,*  from  England,  whose 
name  haa  made  this  village  one  of  the  moat  renowned  apots  in  our  coun- 
try, cune  amon^  ua,  and  applied  the  power  of  this  water-full  to  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton.  Who  can  meassre  the  results  of  this  one 
grand  experimenti  We  hear  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  defeat  of 
arroiea,  tJie  capture  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  fleets;  but  what  achieve- 
ment of  war  was  ever  of  such  importance  to  a  people,  as  that  which  waa 
accomplished,  vben  tli^  wheel  made  its  first  revolution,  and  the  firat 
thread^  of  cotton  ivas  here,  in  this  very  village,  spun  by  water  power  1 
Prom  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  general  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  and  that  of  cotton  in  particular.  From  that  mo- 
ment, every  fall  of  water  throughout  our  land  became  a  most  valuable 
possesBJon.  From  that  moment,  this  noble  natural  ageut  began,  every- 
where, to  fabricate  garments  for  our  people.  From  that  moment  all  the 
labor,  of  every  age,  throughout  New  England,  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. From  tliat  moment  it  was  certain  that  capital  to  any  amount 
could  readily  find  investment.  The  rich  proceeds  of  one  manufactory 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  similar  one  by  the  side  of  it.  As  one  branca 
of  manufaciurea  began  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  nation,  another 
branch  was  eslabliahad.  Thus  we  are  every  year  adding  millions  to  this 
form  of  inveatraent,  and  employing  additional  thousands  of  hands  in  this 
mode  of  industry.  We  are  entering  into  genenma  and  successful  rivalry 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  Already  many  of  nur  cottons  are  preferred 
to  theirs  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Soon,  other  branches  of  our  man- 
ufactures will  be  brought  lo  equal  perfection.  Nay,  1  anticipate  the 
time  when  we,  in  this  country,  under  a  system  of  generous  reciprodly, 
shall  supply  the  continent  aiid  England  nerself  with  all  those  articles, 
for  the  iiiDrication  of  which  we  have  special  advantages. 

But  this  chain  of  events  by  no  means  ceoaes  here.  Year  after  year 
every  branch  of  monuractures  is  increosinz  its  means^nd  distributii^ 
the  proceeds  of  its  labor  over  every  pert  ofour  land.  Wherever  a  fnhric 
ia  sent,  it  is  exchanged,  in  some  form,  for  the  productions  of  that  regiau 
in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  common  means  for  accomplishing  these 
mutual  and  increasing  exchanges,soon  became  utterly  inadequate;  more 
efficient  modes  of  transportation  must,  from  necessity,  be  invented.  The 
business  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  without  them.  Our  mao- 
ofacturing  prosperity,  while  it  creates  the  necessity  for  internal  improve- 
ments, also  supplies  the  means  fur  constructing  them.  Tlie  annuaT  gains 
of  raanufaclunng  capital  are  next  invested  in  canals  and  railroads,  and 
thus  the  means  of  transporting  these  fabrics  at  the  least  cost,  are  at  ooce 

thu  ohleh  he  iltrlvFi  rrom  the  Inlnxlucr-on  or  Ibr  cniinn  iniuufHCTniE.  He  erubtl^'td  Id 
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prorfded.  Hera  m,  then,  anothBr  mode  created,  or  sdfwitagetKn  in 'Ml 
meni.  By  meaiw  of  inteiial  improvement,  the  market  of  every  prodaeer 
it  indefinit«lr  extended,  he  also  receivea  k  fair  remunerBiion  for  this  Tery 
JDvestiDent,  by  which  his  market  is  thus  extended,  and,  at  the  muae  time 
the  consumer  receivea  whatever  he  purchases  at  a  cheaper  raxe  ami  io 
greater  perfection.  Thus,  as  we  always  observe,  under  the  govemmert 
of  Gud.  a  real  benefit  to  one  is  a  benefit  to  all  And  hence  we  Iwm, 
that  to  attempt  to  secure  exclusive  advantages  to  oarselves,  is  aJwars 
abor  lost  Nothing  can  be  a  real  benefit  to  us,  that  is  not  a  real  ben^ 
■lao  to  our  neig-hbots. 

And  the  illuatration  of  atl  that  I  have  said,  is  manifest  every  wheie 
around  im.  We  behold  how  every  other  art  has  clustered  aroand  the  ait 
of  transranoing  cotton  into  clothing.  We  see  how  one  esttiblistiniaat  has 
been  the  seed  that  has  produced  a  multitude  of  those  that  icsemble  iL 
You  see  how  manufactures  have  given  rise  to  internal  iiuprovemenia; 
bow  the  spindle  has  cut  through  the  mountains,  and  filled  up  the  valleys 
and  graded  the  road,  and  stretched  from  city  lo  city  the  iron  rail  Yoa 
see  how  loth  the»e  inwperable  friends  are  to  be  parted  from  each  other. 
The  region  of  manufactures  is  the  region  of  railroads.  And  you  pei>- 
ceive,  as  the  iron  road  that  passes  through  this  village,  purmea  its  way 
toward  the  west,  how  it  wiiidB  along  through  tbe  valley,  of  the  IJlacli- 
itone,  greeting  every  village  aul  waiting  every  hamlet  to  reoewed  ao- 

All  this  yoa  readily  perceive.  Yoa  must  be -BBtonidied  younelrei, 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  capital  which  a  single  life  time  has 
added  to  the  resources  oi  this  village,  and  the  country  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  But  while  we  exult  in  the  large  meaaura  of  prosperity  with 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us,  it  mny  not  be  uninstruo- 
tive  to  inquire,  in  what  ways  have  these  blessing  been  improved?  Hm 
it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  almost  all  this  capital  has  been  invested  in 
procuring  for  ourselves,  the  means  of  phyncai  happinessj  We  erect 
houses,  and  we  render  them  specious,  warm,  and  commodious.  We  furnish 
them  witli  every  means  of  pnysicai  luxury.  W^e  spread  carpets  for  our 
feet  We  stretch  ourselves  on  couches  of  down.  We  temper  the  at- 
mosphere at  our  wilL  We  clothe  ourselves  with  vestments  wronghi  id 
every  clime,  and  by  people  of  every  hue  and  langiirtge.  We  vary  our 
drees  with  every  fashion.  We  load  onr  t^lee  with  luxuries  imputed 
fi'ini  the  tropica  or  the  ptdes ;  we  ves  sea  and  land  for  new  viands  to  suu- 
alate  our  palates,  already  saturated  with  abundance.  We  please  our- 
eelves  with  every  form  of  equipage,  and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  every  atti- 
aan,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  roll  from  place  to  place  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  motion.  But  why  need  I  proceeil  to  specify  any  further.  W'e 
ail  perceive,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  is  in  expenditures  of  this  Idn^ 
that  almocl  alt  the  expenses  of  living  are  incurred. 

But  if  this  be  true,  muet  there  not  be  some  grievous  error  in  the  prii»- 
eiples  of  our  conducf?  Can  this  be  a  wise  mode  of  expenditure  for  intel- 
ligent and  immortal  beings?  In  all  that  I  have  here  recited,  is  there  any 
thing  in  which,  on  principle,  we  have  excelled,  ( excuse  the  hsmeliness  of 
the  illustration,)  the  Bearer  tliat  once  inhabited  these  streainsl  The 
thoughtful  animal  expended  all  the  treasures  of  Ilia  intellect  or  instinct, 


n  rendering  his  dwelling  commodious;  and  he  aceomplielied  iL  Have  we 
not  done  precisely  the  same  thing?  Has  not  all  the  ^xpenditnre  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  been  consumed  for  the  convenience  of  the  physical, 
the  perishable,  the  material  1  Might  not  all  this  have  been  done,  aaii  we 
no  consciousnesH  of  an  immortal  spirit) 

But  God  has  made  us  immorCat.  He  has  given  to  ua  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence. Each  one  of  us  poRsesses  a  priceless  mind.  We  are  endowed  with 
reason  to  discover  truth,  imagination  to  fi>rm  coDceplioi)*  at  the  beaulifid 
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■nd  tlie  grand,  taste  to  delit^t  in  all  that  ia  iovtiy  or  glorioiM,  aod  «»• 
•cience  by  which  we  are  aJTieil  to  God  thu  Father  orall,  and  the  hidj 
And  blessed  throughout  the  uoiverBe.  It  is  by  the  pcssesaion  of  theM 
[Mnerc^  that  man  dnims  precedence  over  the  brute.  It  ia  by  the  cultiva- 
tion or  these,  that  we  have  become  more  powerful  than  the  savage,  who 
ooce  dwelt  where  we  now  dwell  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  powers,  that 
all  the  wonders  or  art  have  been  wrought  which  we  now  behold  around 
na.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  must  certaioly  be  true  that  thia,  the  ipiribial 
part  of  man,  is  by  far  the  most  deaOTvmg  of  attention,  and  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  portion  of  our  nature,  we  can  in  the  most  approprinta 
manner  invest  our  capital.  ,  . 

But  while  thia  ia  evident,  does  our  practice  correspond  w 
pend  our  subatan 

, ir  children  the  full  development 

cf  every  power,  and  Lhe  outward  manifestalioD  of  evray  grace.  But  do 
we  bettow  proportionate  labOT  in  developing  every  spiritual  faculty,  aod 
protecting  the  immortal  pert  from  the  spreading  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, and  the  wasting  results  of  evil  habit?  AVe  expend  whatever  is  ne- 
eesaary  in  furnishing  our  tables  with  every  thing  that  may  be  desired  for 
the  BustentBtion  of  ,^e  body.  Where  is  there  the  man  among  us,  who 
would  not  blush  to  be  cousidered  an  illiberal  provider  Ibr  the  waois  of  his 
household  1  but  ia  any  man  ashamed  to  confess,  tliat  he  has  made  no  pro- 
vision  for  the  spiritual  appetites  of  his  children?  Who  of  us  wouhl  per- 
mit tainted  or  unwholesome  Ibod  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  or  placed 
opoD  hia  table  1  and  yet  is  not  intellectual  f(Md  of  the  mo«t  questiooable 
cnaracter,  daily  re.'ul  in  the  houses  of  many  of  our  moat  excellent  citi- 
zens? Who  IS  ashamed  to  declare,  that  he  has  do  library  in  his  houae, 
or  that,  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  incjuire  whether  the  books  thai 
are  read  by  his  family,  are  vueful  or  deleterious  7 

But  thia  ta  not  all.  We  know  that  (he  youthful  mind  is  deatitute  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  ia  stroogly  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  im- 
proper babita.  Every  one  knows  that  a  child  needs  instruction,  and  that 
the  labor  of  giving  il  inatructbn  should  be  devolved  upon  those  only, 
who  are  intellectually  and  morally   qualified  I   '*  """" 

can  rarely  do  this  for  himself.  The  principle  o 
aa,  that  it  can  be  much  more  auccesstuUy  none  by  some  one  who  will  de< 
vole  hia  whole  attention  to  it  But,  now,  let  ua  look  over  our  own  ne>h- 
borhoods,  and  observe  how  very  amall,  until  quite  lately,  haa  been  the 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  educalioa  of  our  youth.  Compare  it 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  investment,  and  you  at  once  perceiv« 
how  small  ia  ita  relative  amoonL  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  whicb 
IS  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  asaembled. 
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you  and  your  fellow  citizens,  subscribed  for  its  stock.  You  did 
.  _,  It  willj  I  presume,  raise  the  value  of  every  form  of  property 
here.  Land  will  sell  for  a  better  price.  You  will  thus  become  directly 
connected  with  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  East 
and  West;  and  you  can,  at  very  little  expense  of  transportation,  ex-. 
change  productiona  with  the  remotest  extremities  of  our. country.  Thia 
is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  your  former  means  of  common ientioo, 
and  you  are  willing  to  invest  your  capital  in  the  effort  to  secure  it.  But 
suppose  you  had  been  aeaessed  to  an  equal  amount,  in  order  to  provide 
the  means  of  education;  suppose  you  had  been  called  upon  to  annacribe 
the  same  sum  in  aid  of  an  enort  to  give  to  the  youth  of  this  village  the 
beat  education  in  New  England,  would  you  not  have  considered  the 
demand  excessive  ?  Would  you  have  believed  that  you  could  poasibly 
have  paid  it  1  Yet,  I  ask,  ia  not  the  education  of  your  children  as  impoi^ 
lonl  an  object  as  the  improvement  of  your  means  of  transportation? 
Ba^oM  you  were  to  onite  ia  nob  an  e&rt,  would  not  the  amount  at 
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which  I  hkve  tnuken  be  tafficieat  to  aceompliih  t!te  resulL  the  giraw  t* 
jrour  children  the  best  educatioa  ia  New  England.  la  it  not  evident,  tfiea, 
that  we  bestow  upon  the  meaiu  of  educatKU,  aa  attenlioo  very  macb 
leM  than  they  deserve  1 

I  have  spoken  in  thia  manner  aa  Ihongh  I  were  addrewing  yoa  in  par- 
ticular. But  thii  IB  not  what  1  intend,  i  apeak  oC  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which,  until  lately,  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  here  in  ihie  State^ 
and  ihroughaut  New  Bngtand.  I  know  as  well  aa  you,  that  you  hare 
Dot  been  specially  behind  hand  in  this  matter    You  have  always  been 
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presented  these  parallel  a,  that  you  nia^be  enabled  to  judge  i^the  degree 
u  which  we  have  erred,  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  oar  iiKome 
whkh  ia  due  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I  greatly  rejoice,  however,  that  indications  of  decided  improTemenl  ia 
Ihia  respect,  are  visible  every  wbere  around  ua.  lu  Moamcliusetta,  for 
several  years  past,  no  subject  has  appealed  with  greater  eucceaa  to  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  her  citizens.  One  other  most  giiled  and 
eloc^uent  sons  bos  consecrated  his  life  to  this  noble  cause,  and  me  reculls 
of  his  efTorta  have  become  everywhere  appareuL  Nor  have  we  of  Rhode 
Island  been  wholly  wanting  to  ourselves  in  this  good  work.  Although  for 
many  years  the  people  were  indiifercot  to  their  true  interests  in  this  re- 
spect, yet.  when  they  came  to  its  imporlaJice,  they  pursued  it  with  a 
manty  steadlaalneas  and  a  far-seeing  liberality,  whico  would  do  honor  la 
any  community  in  our  country.  The  schod  system  of  Providence  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  second  to  none  in  the  land,  in  excellence  and  eScteocy- 
The  people  in  all  our  disiricta,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  are  seek- 
in^  lo  know  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  thorough  educntion  of  their 
children ;  tliey  are  building  acbool-housea  on  tba  beat  modeU  that  can  b« 
presented  to  theni,  and  are  raising  money,  with  annually  Incrensing  Ub- 
erality,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  results  meet  perfect^. 

It  givea  me  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Pawtuckeu  to  be 
a  w'tneaa  (o  the  enlightened  zeal  which  you  have  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject From  Ibis  village,  first  went  forth  the  impulae  which  called  into 
existence  the  most  important  manulacturing  interest  in  this  country.  It 
ia  meet  that  oa  you  have  taught  ua  how  to  aup[^  our  extemaL  you  should 
teach  us  how  to  supply  our  internal  wants.  You  have  taught  ua  bow 
we  may  clothe  our  bodies,  it  ia  well  that  you  should  teach  ua  how  to  cul- 
tivate, and  strengthen,  and  ennoble  our  minda.  You  have  intended  to 
render  this  school-house  a  model  for  your  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
Slate.  It  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  emulation,  and  we  thank  you  for  h. 
We  hope  that  every  village  and  district  ia  the  State  will  imitate  your 
exaropfe. 

1  am  delighted  to  ob^rve  that,  in  all  your  arrangements,  you  have  in 
this  matter  acted  with  wise  and  thoughtful  libeiaTity.  L^tead  of  put- 
tin?  your  school-house  out  of  sight,  in  an  incoavement  and  unheal- 
uuB..;on.  you  have  placed  it  on  an  emineitce,  m  a  desirable  locality,  and 
nave  determined  to  surround  it  with  ample  ptay-grounds.  The  building 
itself  is  exceedingly  pleasing  in  ita  external  proportiona,  and  fonns  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  omiunents  of  jTiur  village.  You  thus  aesoeiate  edu- 
cation in  the  mind  of  the  young  with  every  thing  gladsome  and  nJluring; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  vou  tebiiiy  to  your  chilt&n,  the  importance  which 
you  attach  to  ibeir  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  Bpartmenia  of  your  house  are  large  and  convenient  The  dedca 
are  constructed  upon  themost  improved  models,  and  the  seats  seem  to  me 
durable  and  neat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comfortable  to  the  pujHL  Every 
thbg  in  the  echaol-rooms  has  the  air  of  finish  and  completeness,  Tlie 
anangemenls  for  illuslratioat  by  the  blitckbcards,  are,  and  1  preaum* 
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that  thoK  hy  every  other  meaiw  wSl  be,  uDple.  With  «ucb  inatracton 
as  you  have  appointed,  seconded  bvvour  own  zealoiu  and  untiring  efibn^ 
t  have  no  doubt  that  this  sebool  will  oe  ali  that  you  deiire  to  ma£e  it,  one 
of  the  first  model  BchoolB  of  New  EnsUnd. 

But  I  perceive  that  vour  fbrechouffbt  haa  gone  farther.  You  have  d»- 
termined  that  other  haoita,  besidei  thoK  of  the  intellect,  ahall  here  reeeira 
their  apppopriale  ahare  of  attention.  You  have  provided  for  each  tcliolar 
an  exctuaive  place  for  hia  own  hat  and  outer  ctolhing.  You  have  fur- 
niihed  your  apartments  with  convenient  waah-room^  an  iraprovemea 
which  r  do  not  remember  to  have  Men  in  any  other  acbool-bouK.  Thui 
you  have  made  it  neoenary  for  each  scholar  to  cultirate  habits  of  order 
and  cleanUnesB.  In  all  these  respects,  I  do  not  see  bow  your  arrange- 
ments could  be  better  made,  or  how  any  thing  else  could  reasonably  be 

How  deliffhtful  an  object  of  eontemplatioD  is  such  a  school  as  this, 
when  faithrully  and  zealously  conducted.  Here  the  slumbering  germs  td" 
intellect  will  be  quickened  into  life.  Mere  talent,  tiiat  would  oUierwise 
become  torpid  from  inaction,  will  be  placed  upon  the  course  of  indefinita 
improveroenL  Here,  the  rough  and  uncultjvated,arre«tedby  the  charms 
ofhriowledge,  and  allured  by  the  accents  of  hindncss,  will  lay  aside  their 
harahneas,  and  assume  the  manners  of  refinement  and  cood  breeding. 
From  hence  the  leasona  of  knowledge  and  the  habita  of  order  will  be  car- 
ried to  many  a  family,  and  they  will  there  awaken  a.  whole  circle  to  a 
higher  and  purer  life.  In  a  word,  take  the  five  hundred  children,  whom 
tins  building  will  accommodate,  and  Eupppse  them  destitute  of  the  know- 
led^  the  discipline  and  the  manner^  which  this  achool  will  confer ;  trace 
their  conne  through  life  in  all  its  viciseiludea,  and  observe  the  station 
which  each  of  them  must  occupy;  and  then,  auppoee  theae  five  hundred 
children  imbued  with  the  knowledge  which  you  here  are  [Kepared  to  give, 
and  the  habits  which  you  intend  to  cultivate,  and  follow  tnem  throu^ 
life,  and  observe  the  stationa  which  you  have  qualified  them  to  occupyi 
ana  you  have  the  measure  of  good  which,  year  nfler  year,  you  are  accom- 
plishing by  the  establishment  of  these  meana  of  instruction.  Look  at  tha 
monejr  that  it  coats.  You  can  calculate  it  to  a  single  cent,  both  the  prin- 
cipal mvestmcnt  and  the  interest  which  it  would  yield.  But  can  you  esti- 
mate the  intellectual  service,  and  moral  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
you  and  your  children,  by  thia  expenditure  1  The  one  ia  to  you  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance.  Were  it  all  loet,  you  would  hardly  think  of  iL 
You  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  smile  at  a  man,  who  should  say, 
Pawtucket  is  mined,  for  it  has  lost  a  sumequal  to  that  which  oil  its  means 
of  education  have  cost  But  suppose  that,  what  that  aum  haa  purchased 
were  lost;  suppose  that  your  acnools  were  shut  up,  and  your  whole  pop- 
ulation consigned  to  ignorance ;  That  henceforth  reading,  writing,  and  all 
the  knowledge  which  they  unfold,  should  be  taught  or  learned  here  tn 
more  for  ever;  then  would  Pawtucket  in  r«a]ity  be  ruined.  Every  virttt- 
ous  and  intelligent  family  would  fiee  from  your  border,  and  very  soon 
your  name  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  New  England.  I  ask,  thei^  in 
view  of  all  this,  is  there  any  money  which  you  invest,  that  brings  ^u  in 
BO  rich  a  revenue,  as  that  which  yon  devote  to  the  cause  of  educaiioni 

But  I  ouffht  to  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  larger  a  portion  of 
your  time  than  I  intended,  1  muat,  however,  even  now,  break  off  abrupt- 
ly, and  give  jdace  to  others  who  are  much  more  deserving  than  myseu  ta 
be  heard  on  this  occasion.  I  will  therefore  add  but  a  single  auggestion. 
Let  this  effort  which  you  have  made,  be  but  the  first  atep  in  your  prt>- 
greaa.  Cultivate  enlarged  and  libeml  views  of  your  duties  to  ue  young 
who  are  coming  a^er  you,  and  of  the  means  that  are  given  you  to  dis- 
charge them.  A  place  as  large  as  this,  can  perfectly  well  provide  for  all 
its  youth  of  bo)b  sexes,  as  good  an  educatum  as  any  one  can  desirah 
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Whal  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  thia  mpect,  is  w  little  known,  that  any 
public  ipirited  and  united  populutioa,  aa  wealthy  as  this,  can  easily  place 
UselTin  ihe  vaiiKuard  in  this  march  of  improvement,  it  is  in  your  power 
•o  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  manners  of  your  children,  that  wherever  they 
^  they  will  take  preeedeoee  of  tho«e  of  their  own  age  and  conditioD. 
Toot  example  would  excite  others  to  follow  in  your  footsteps.  Who  can 
tell  how  widely  you  migbt  blesa  other*,  while  you  were  laboring  to  bleaa 
jrourselvesi  Are  you  prepiired  to  enter  upoD  aa  lutble  a  career  of  im- 
jrovemeni? 

*  RiMJLBU  or  Ret    Ma.  Omood. 

Mr.  Omx^d)  of  Providence,  being  colled  upon  by  the  Chairraan  of  Ibe 
Sohool  ubmmittee,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

You  will  agree  wiui  me,  friends,  in  deeming  it  a  happy  eircunutaaca, 
that  be,  whose  position  f^ceshim  at  the  headof  the  educational  interests 
of  this  State,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  in  the  lilerature 
of  our  land,  has  favored  us  with  his  presence  upon  thia  occasion,  and 
borne  so  decided  witness  to  the  importance  of  a  liir  nobler  popular  educa- 
tioa.  AAer  what  we  have  heard,  we  cannot  but  recogniie  the  commoo 
interests  of  all  friends  of  sound  learning,  and  rank  the  school  and  the  uni- 
rersity  as  helpers  in  the  same  good  cause. 

We  have  met  to-day  to  consecrate  this  pleasant  edifice  to  the  aernce 
9t  popular  instruction.  Solemn  prayer  has  been  offered  to  the  thmne  of 
mercy,  and  honest  counsel  has  b<^n  addressed  to  you.  This  house  is  now 
consecrated  aa  a  temple  of  learning.  *  Do  we  feel  duly  the  significance  af 
these  exercises?  Do  we  realize  3ie  common  responsibilily  that  we  as- 
sume bv  participating  in  them  ?  This  afternoon  has  been  spent  in  mock- 
« the  parties  here  represented  entertain  and  cany  out  serious 
IB  of  auty. 

Let  UB  feel  that  in  consecrating  this  house  to  the  purposes  ofeducation, 
we  consecrate  It  to  the  spirit  at  order.  Without  good  order,  education 
cannot  succeed ;  and  surely  all  will  allow  that  good  order  cannot  exist 
without  the  aid  alike  of  master  and  scholar,  pa.'ent  and  guardian.  Let 
the  teacher  have  your  hearty  co-operatiun  in  his  endeavors  to  regulate  his 
school  Lot  him  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  unreasonable,  who  will 
call  every  act  of  discipline,  tyranny ;  or  of  the  quarrelsome,  who  will  re- 
sent every  restraint  as  a  personality.  Encourage  in  yourselves  and  your 
children  the  idea  that  good  order  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of 
thin^  in  the  plan  of  the  creation,  and  the  hearts  of  man.  There  is  or- 
der in  God's  works, — in  the  heavens  above, — on  the  earth  beneath.  We 
imitate  the  divine  mind  when  we  strive  to  do  our  work  in  accordance  with 
Ihe  best  rules,  and  submit  passinjr  impulses  and  little  details  toacommoa 
standard  of  rieht.  Let  the  child  ne  taught  to  accept  this  idea,  and  to  see 
in  the  order  of  the  school  not  so  mucli  the  teacher's  will  as  the  law  of 
general  good.  Let  this  idea  prevail,  and  a  new  dny  will  come  over  our 
schools.  Teachers  will  be  more  careful  to  place  their  passions  under  due 
control,  by  looking  beyond  present  provocations  To  permanent  principlen  i 
and  parents  and  children  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  proper  discipline, 
even  when  its  penalties  fall  upon  themselves.  Consecrating  tills  house 
to  education,  we  consecrate  it  then  to  the  spirit  of  good  order. 

Akin  to  order  is  the  spirit  of  food  ioiif,^that  love  that  heightens  every 
task,  and  cheers  every  labor.  Let  us  feel  that  this  building  is  set  apart 
ail  the  abode  of  good  will.  In  the  simple  beauty  of  its  walls,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
plea^t  place,  where  the  young  shall  come  rather  in  love  than  fear.  Let 
every  thing  be  done  to  cany  out  this  idea,  and  remove  all  gloom  from  tbtt 
work  that  here  w  to  go  fornard.    Let  the  voice  of  music  be  heard  in  the 
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HilernJi  o(  avady,  tnd  charm  away  wearinesa  and  dbeonteot  bet 
courteous  mannera  prevail  between  scholarB  and  teachers.  Let  the  law 
of  love  be  supreme,  and  ihe  good  of  each  be  regarded  as  the  good  of  kH. 
Let  everything  be  done  to  make  knowledge  attractive,  without  irajmiring 
its  BoUdity.  YoH  have  declared  your  principles  upon  this  Bubject  in  the 
very  Btruciure  of  this  edifice ;  virtually  acknowledged  the  relation  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  true,  and  allied  to  eiiocation  that  law  of  attraction  that 
pervades  all  the  plans  of  Divine  Pravideace.  Cany  out  tbeee  priDciple* 
without  fear  and  without  extravagance.  Let  not  your  care  be  given 
merelv  to  make  your  dweUmg^iooaea  attractive.  Let  there  be  do  more 
school-rooms  bo  rude  and  uncTeanlyla  hardly  to  be  &t  to  shelter  wetl-brad 
cattle.  Let  children  learn  seatnera,  ■asle,  and  reGncment,  along  with 
their  alphabet  and  multiplication  table.  To  good  will,  under  «very  ons 
of  its  attractive  agenciee,  this  house  should  be  devoted. 

Thus  devoted,  it  will  be  a  nursery  of  good  works.  Utility  will  go  hand 
'  in  hand  with  good  order  and  good  vrUl.  In  this  community,  practical 
induBlry  is  the  ruling  power;  utility  is  the  prevailing  Btandard.  See  to 
it  that  this  standard  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  that  we  do  not  confine  our 
idea  of  usefulness  to  worldly  or  material  interests.  As  we  hear  the  Bound 
of  the  spindle  and  the  anvd,  and  see  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and  ihs 
•moke  cfthe  furnace,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  large  measure  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  that  have  been  granted  us.  But  when  we  turn  away  frma 
these  things  to  look  upon  this  house  of  learning,  let  us  not  think  as  some 
base  souls  do,  that  we  have  lefl  utility  behind,  and  are  dealing  only  with 
what  is  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  Next  to  the  clmrch  of  God,  let  iia 
feel  that  the  school'house  is  the  most  useful  building  in  the  conununitr, 
and  that  from  tt  should  emanate  the  knowledge,  principles,  and  habita 
that  are  to  give  life  its  direction  and  efficiency.  Reckon  in  your  estimata 
of  the  best  wealth  of  your  city,,  your  schools,  and,  without  them,  regari 
all  other  wealth  as  disgraceful  covetousnees  or  mental  poverty. 

Let  the  idea  of  utility  preside  over  the  direction  of  this  scFiool,  and  aH 
its  studies  tend  not  to  nil  the  memory  with  loads  of  words,  but  to  strength- 
en the  mind,  and  invigorate  and  regulate  the  will  and  all  the  activs 
powers. 

Standing  as  it  does  in  so  sacred  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  tfak 
bouse  has  a  peculiar  significance.  Overkwking  this  proeperous  town,  it 
serves  to  express  a  generous  creed — to  say  as  if  it  were: — "We,  the 
people  of  North  Providence,  think  much  of  tne  importance  of  industry  and 
wealth,  but  we  think  that  some  other  things  are  of  atill  greater  import- 
ance, and  however  remiss  in  duty  we  may  have  been  in  time  past,  we 
mean  to  practice  upon  a  more  generous  system,  and  this  fair  -temple  of 
learning^  standing  so  far  above  the  factory  and  workshop,  is  a  substantial 
testimonial  of  our  determination." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  firat  movement  in  this  State  in  behalf 
of  popular  education  was  made,  not  by  professional  men,  nor  by  mer- 
chants, nor  any  of  the  classes  that  might  be  thought  from  their  leisure  or 
literature,  to  advocate  the  claims  cf  sound  learning,  out  by  an  association 
of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  Providence.  1  read  tiAlay,with  great 
pleasure,  the  memorial  which  this  association  presented  to  the  LegisUi- 
ture,  in  ue  year  1798.  I  honor  those  men  for  that  document  Bat  one 
of  the  original  signers  now  survives.  Who  con  meet  that  old  man  with- 
out respect  "I  Who  will  not  honor  John  Howland  even  more  for  taking 
the  lead  in  that  memorial,  than  for  having  served  under  Washington  at 
Trenton,  and  braved  death  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution?  Peace  to  bis 
sturdy  heart,  and  many  good  days  yet  to  that  stout  Saxoh  Frame  1 

I  must  ceare  speaking  with  these  few  words  as  to  the  good  order  good 
will  and  good  works,  to  which  this  house  of  learning  is  devoted.  S/by  a 
good  providcDCB  watch  over  it    Imagination  cannot  but  conjecture  lh> 
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niriaul  kciks  of  its  future  hirtory — pictore  to  herjelF  the  eroup*  oC  rfiil- 
^n  who  shull  enrae  to  enjoy  its  privilege^  and  who  in  dae  tinie  thiill 
leave  its  wnlla  for  the  pursuitt  of  maturer  Life.  Prophesy  ia  not  our  gif^ 
except  the  propiieBy  that  calculates  events  by  purposes  and  principles; 
Let  this  ediUcB  be  used  rdithfully  for  true  purposes  and  for  just  principles, 
■od  iiH  I'uture  history  will  be  a  blessed  volume  ia  the  annat  of  yonr  loira 
It  will  tell  of  generations  of  noble  men  and  nomen,  who  have  been  educa- 
ted wjlhin  these  walls.  And  when  this  house  shall  have  gone  to  dust,  it 
will  have  performed  a  ooble  mission,  by  being  the  nuraery  of  meotal  lilb 
that  cajinol  die. 

■•CaUliitbadaa,  At  itfU»i  itmrt  mmy  Ha, 
But  ibu  which  mnud  il  oocf,  an  uicr  die." 
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Reodlatidhs  of  CHADNci-HALt.  School,  Boston. 

The  rulloningKegulatianBoToneorthe  best  conducted  Private  School* 
Tor  Boys  in  New  England,  wilt  Turniah  userul  funis  to  teacliera  in  ftuniing 
regulations  for  their  own  schools,  especially  in  reference  to  the  good  to- 
haniar  of  the  pupilB,  and  to  the  care  of  the  schoal-niam,  rumiture,  &e. 
mRquninoit- 

Boys  are  reqaiTed  to  be  pnoctoal  at  school 

To  scrape  t|ieirreet  on  uie  scraper,  and  lovipe  them  on  every  nut  they  past 
over  on  tbelr  way  to  the  bull. 

To  hang  their  taati,  caps,  coau.  Ace,  on  the  hooli*  appropriated  to  them  i^ 
■pcctively,  by  loops  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  botp  gracerully  aad  lespectriilly  on  entering  and  leavlDtr  Ihe  hall,  and  aay 
lecilalion  room  when  a  leacner  Is  present. 

To  lake  their  places  on  entering  the  hall. 

To  mifcc  DO  unnecessary  noise  wiihlu  tlie  walls  of  the  building,  at  any  time 
of  night  or  day. 

To  keep  their  persons,  clothes,  and  shoes  clean. 

To  carry  and  bring  their  books  for  study,  in  a  satchel 

To  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  in  a  quiet  and  orderiy  manner,  int- 
mediately  after  dismissal. 

To  bring  notes  for  absence,  dated,  and  signed  by  persons  anthoriled  to  do  M, 
and  staling  the  daration  of  the  absence ;  also,  notes  for  taidinesa,  and  for  occa- 
■ions  wbcQ  pnpils  are  wanted  at  home  before  the  rezular  hour  of  dismissal. 

To  Bludy  lessons  at  home,  except  when  inconvenient  to  Ihe  family — in  such 
eases  10  bnog  a  cenificate  of  (he  fact  lo  writing. 

To  present  a  pen  by  the  feaiberend;  a  knif^by  its  handle;  a  booh,  the  right 
aide  upward  to  be  read  1>y  ihe  person  receiving  iL 

To  bow  on  presenting  or  receiving  any  thing. 

To  ttland  while  speaking  to  a  teacher. 

To  keep  all  books  clean,  and  the  contents  of  desks  neatly  airanged. 

To  depoalie  in  desks  all  books  (except  writing  books,)  slates,  pencils,  mlen^ 
dec,  before  dismissal. 

To  give  notice  through  the  school  Post  Office,  of  all  books,  slates,  Jcc, 

To  pick  op  hats,  caps,  coats,  pens,  slips,  hooks,  &:c.,  fotmd  on  the  floor,  and 
pnt  them  In  their  appropriate  places. 

To  replace  lost  keys,  books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  sdiool,  and  make  good  all 
damage  done  by  tliem. 

To  write  all  requests  on  their  slates,  and  wait  imtil  called. 

To  close  desks  and  fasten  them  before  qniliing  school  for  the  session. 

To  raise  (he  hand  as  a  reqneit  to  speak  across  the  hall  or  any  Teeitabe* 

To  show  two  fingers  when  a  pen  is  wanted. 

To  pal  all  Tefose  paper,  stump~    * '  " 

To  be  accountable  lor  the  cmi 

To  flU  all  vacant  tfane  with  cinherlDg,  as  a  general  occapation ;  and  to  give 
notice  (o  Ihe  teacher,  before  dismissal,  m  case  of  omliiing  the  exercise  wholly 
m  any  day. 

To  MiMrtlcQlariyri|;iIant,  when  no  teacher  Is  in  the  hall. 

To  promote  as  Ihr  as  possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement  of 

To  folUnii  eveiy  class-matb  while  reading,  and  collect  all  eirors  dlacoverer 
in  prononcialion,  emphasis,  or  inflection. 

.To  point  (be  fore  finger  of  Ihe  lell  hand,  at  each  letter  or  figuie  of  the  slip  of 
copy,  while  writing,  and  the  fbather  of  Ihe  pen  towards  (be  ri^(  shoaldec. 

To  keep  the  writing  book  square  in  fronL 

To  rest  the  body  oo  the  left  arm,  while  spelling,  and  keep  the  eye  dirccied  • 
lowanls  their  own  sistes. 

To  sit  erecdy  against  ihe  back  of  ihe  chaiis,  dorli^  the  singing  lessons,  and 
ID  direct  iheir  alleotion  to  the  instracior. 
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Bots  are  foTbiddcD  to  bur  or  sell,  bomjv  or  lend,  glre,  lake,  or  exchange, 
anr  laiag,  except  frail  or  oilier  eatables,  wiiboni  the  teacher's  permissiia. 
To  nad  any  book  in  achool  except  such  m  contaia  the  readiiig  lesson  of  hii 

To  have  in  his  pos!<G»lDo  at  school  auj  book  without  the  teacher's  knowledge 
To  throw  pens,  paper,  oran^lbingwutereron  ihe  floor,  or  oat  at  a  window 

To  go  out  10  ftltr  wiih  his  class  when  he  Itas  had  a  Jer>atw».f 

To  spit  on  the  flnor. 

To  climb  on  inj  fence,  railing,  ladder,  dec,  about  the  sehool-honse. 

To  scrawl  on,  blot,  or  mark  slips. 

Tomarit,  cat,  scratcli,  chalk,  or  otherwise disfig[tre,ia]nte,  ordcfiie,anjpn^ 
tion  of  the  building  or  &nj  thin^  connected  withiL 

To  take  out  an  inkstaiid,  meddle  with  Ihe  coulents  of  anolher's  desk,  or  iia> 
■acNHril]'  open  or  shut  his  own.  • 

To  wriie  without  using  a  card  and  wiper. 

To  quil  school  without  having  finished  his  copj. 

To  use  a  knife,  except  on  the  conditictfis  prescribed. 

To  lemon  clan  lists  from  their  deposiloiies. 

To  meddle  with  Ink  imnecessarily. 

To  ilaAj  kemt  lesoooi  in  achool  boors. 

To  leare  the  hall  at  any  time  without  leare. 

To  pass  nolallr,  or  nptm  the  m%  (Tom  one  room  to  another,  or  through  tha 
(■tries. 

To  visit  the  office,  fbrnace  room,  or  anj  closet  or  tearJier's  room,  except  in 
dast,  without  a  written  fenoL  ' 

To  plaf  at  pa»  paw  Kay  where,  or  an;  game  within  the  bnilding. 

To  nUf  in  the  pla^groDDd  beron  achool. 

To  lean  whitilnQFor  other  nibbish  la  the  play-gronnd,  on  the  sido-walt  at 
aronikd  the  btiildlDg. 

To  go  out  of  the  plaj-gronnd  in  school  hours. 

To  cany  out  his  pen  on  his  ear. 

To  lae  an  J  profkne  or  indelicate  language. 

To  nick-name  any  person. 

To  press  his  knees.  In  sitting,  against  a  form. 

To  leave  bis  seal  for  anjr  poipose,  but  to  receive  class  bistractlon. 

To  go  htmie,  when  deScieol,  witltoal  having  answered  lo  his  name. 

To  iDdnlge  lo  eating  or  driulfJnK  in  school. 

Togoontin  class,  after  havingbeenont  inngly;  or  going  oqi  singly,  to  linger 
below  to  play. 

To  waste  school  hours  by  unnecessary  talking,  langhicg,  playing,  idling, 
standing  up,  laniing  round,  teazing,  or  otherwise  calling  on  ibe  atienlioD  M 
another  boy. 

To  throw  stones,  snow-balls,  or  other  missiles  about  thenei^ibotlMmdortlte 

To  bring  bats,  iooli^  sticks,  bowsand  arrows,  or  oiber  dangerous  play-things 
to  school. 

To  visit  a  privy  in  company  with  any  one. 

To  strike,  kick,  posh,  or  otherwise  annoy  his  Bssocigtes  or  otheis. 

In  fine,  to  do  any  ibiiig  thai  the  law  of  love  fotbids-Abai  law  which  requites 
us  To  do  lo  others  as  we  woold  think  ft  right  that  they  should  do  to  ns. 

These  regulations  are  not  slated  according  to  their  relative  importance,  bat 
as  Ihev  have  been  adopted  or  called  lo  mind.  They  are  Intended  to  meet  gen- 
eral circomslinces,  but  may  be  waived  in  casesof  necessity,  by  special  peimis- 
sioo,  obtained  in  the  prescnbed  mode. 

tn  a  Lecture  on  Coorteay,  delivered  bdbre  the  American  Inatitnte  of 
In«ruction  nt  Boston,  in  Augrurt,  1840,  Mr.  Thayer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chauncf  Hall  School,  introduced  the  above  regulat'ona  aa  the  topic*  of 
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his  diseotino.  Ws  extract  portionsoTUuBadtiumble  lectaTe,whidima7 
be  found  eatire  in  the  annua]  volume  of  the  American  Inititute,  published 
m  1S42,  and  in  the  MauachuaeCts  CominoD  Scbooi  Journal,  VoL  II,  Fat 

1840. 

Scraping aifi^atOiedi>er,-endmpingiitmmtitnal*.  This shonld be fnsisieil ' 
on  as  one  of  the  mosi  obvious  items  in  the  cod«  of  cleanliness.  It  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  the  decent  appearana  of  a  school  room,  bol,  if  DeKlecled,  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  is  carried  in  on  the  feet,  vhich,  in  the  coarse  of  Ibe  daj, 
Egraund  to  powder,  and  a  liberal  poTlioa  inhaled  Mlhe  nostrils,  and  otherwias 
deposited  in  the  system,  to  its  serious  detriment.  Besides,  if  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting this  at  school  is  indulged,  it  is  practiced  elsewhere;  and  the  child,  etk> 
lering  whatever  place  he  may,  shop,  store,  kitchen,  en-  drawing;  room,  canie* 
aloti^  villi  bim  his  usual  complemeai  of  mod  and  dirt ;  and  the  unscraped  and 
nnwiped  feet  are  welcome  nowheie,  tmong  persons  a  single  grade  atove  the 
qtiadniped  race. 

I  may  be  told.  It  is  a  matter  little  attended  to  by  many  adult  persons  of  both 
aeies.    To  which  1  would  reply,  in  the  language  of  Polonins, 

-Tl.mie-tl.piiri 

•Aodpilj'lis— 'tlBtrue.'' 
Bat  this.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Don-obaervance  of  the 
wholesome  rule  in  our  schools,  only  points  more  emphfilicallv  to  the  dniy  at 
teachers  in  relation  lo  it;  furirtien,  unless  during  the  school-days,  are  such 
habits  to  be  corrected,  and  better  ones  established  1 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  dllficuUy  of  carrving  rules  like  this  into  execution, 
even  among  children  of  double  the  age  of  uose  that  form  the  schools  of  some 
who  hear  me ;  and  do  not  foT^t  how  mtich  this  didictiliy  is  Increased  by  Iha 
tenderage,  and  consequen  tly  greater  thoughtlessness,  of  most  of  the  pupils  of  llie 
schools  usually  taught  by  leinales ;  but  still,  much  may  be  done  by  proclaiminr 
the  rule,  and  placing  at  tbe  school  entrance  one  of  the  clderschoiars,  to  remind 
the  others  of  It,  and  see  that  it  is  observed,  until  the  cleanly  A«M  be  established. 

In  the  school  above  alluded  to,  the  ntle  has  rrown  into  so  general  observance, 
that  the  discovery  of  mud  on  the  stairs  or  entry  leads  immodiately  to  the  Inquiry, 
whether  any  stranger  has  beeD  it).  For,  though  few  cany  the  habit  with  them, 
all  are  so  trained  bj  daily  driiling,  that  it  soon  becomes  as  difficult  lo  neglat  it, 
as  it  was  at  first  to  regam  it. 

Banging  up  on  Ou  hoolis,  caps,  aiiier  gamuMi,  ifc.,  by  Uvpt.  It  is  not  every 
school  that  Is  provided  with  hooks  or  pegs  for  children's  caps,  gartnents,  Ace. 
All,  however,  miidd  be  so  provided  with  as  much  certainty  as  seals  are  fur- 
nished to  sit  upon.  It  not  only  encourages  the  Mr«"'  ""  "  '  ''  '■•■-■ 
comfortable  tnm,  but  Induces  the  children  to  dke 
especially  if  a  particular  hook  or  peg  be  assigned  [<: 

is  one  step  in  the  system  of  orrirr,  so  essential  to  tl „ 

lined  to  lire  among  fellow-men.  If  dependent  on  the  attention  of  mothers  ai 
home,  1  am  aware  that  roanv  children  would  oClea  be  destitute  of  the  loop* 
spoken  of;  but  the  children  themselves  could  supply  these,  under  the  teacher's 
supervision ;  for  I  understand  the  use  of  the  needle  is  taught,  in  many  sehools, 
10  the  younger  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  Glhng  np  lime,  which,  among  the  junior  classes,  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  idleness. 

Tbe  next  in  order  is,  on  keeping  clean  the  person,  clothes,  and  shoes.  This, 
I  am  aware,  must  cost  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  enforce;  for  If  sent 
from  home  In  a  clean  condition,  the  chances  are  more  than  two  lo  one,  that,  on 
reaching  school,  a  new  ablution  will  be  necessary.  And  in  how  many  families 
this  bu.sines9  of  ablution  is  rarely  attended  to  at  all,  with  any  fidelity ;  and  as 
to  clean  clothes  and  shoes,  if  insisted  on,  the  answer  mig^t  be  in  some  sneh 
fkesant  atid  laconic  langnage  as  this ;  "  He  ought  to  be  ihankful  that  he  can 
get  any  clothes,  without  all  Uiis  fuss,  as  if  be  were  dressing  for  a  wedding  or  a 
coronation  I"  Still,  the  rule  is  agonione,  and  should  be  enforced,  asfarasprac- 
neable.  Water  can  at  least  be  had ;  and  if  a  child  seems  a  stranger  to  Its  ap- 
plication, one  or  two  of  the  elder  scholars  should  be  sent  oat,  as  is  the  practice 
n  some  European  schools,  to  introduce  it  to  him,  and  aid  him  in  using  It.  And 
f  you  can  arouse  him  to  feel  some  pride  in  keeping  his  diessssd  person  clean, 
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and  hix  ihoeawell  polished,  or  at  least,  in  kee|ring  them  frteefmud,  70a  teach 

him  s  lesson  of  telf-rcspeel,  ihal  aiaj  prove  hb^  (eniponil  salTatioD,  and  brinr 
him  to  be,  when  oui  of  school,  instead  of  tfaa  »ijaalicl  ra^rant,  a  compiinioD  (S 
pilferers  and  refugees  from  jo^iicc,  the  iccipieni  vorthy  member  of  socierr,  and 
perhaps  a  benefacuir  of  his  raire.  Ii  is  amazing  10  reflect  hov  verr  slight  a 
cfrcum-itfince  in  [he  lile  ofa  human  beiog,  in  llie  early  stages,  somclimes casu 
him  on  tliat  tide,  which  leads  lo  glorr  or  to  infamy  I 

Some  one  of  noia  has  said,  that  ''he  considers  cleanliness  as  neit  to  godli- 
ness;" and  I  hare  been  accosromed  to  look  opon  one,  thomaghlr  clean  in  the 
outward  man,  as  aecessarily  poi!<essing  a  elf  an  heart,  a  pniespiriL  Whether 
it  may  be  adopted  as  a  rule  ol^iudgmeni  or  noi,  need  nol  now  be  decideil.  The 
claims  of  cleanliness  are,  without  considering  the  deduciion  as  iofalLihle,  loo 
eommandine  to  be  resisted,  and  should  erer  b;  mnintained. 

The  foanS  relates  to  quining  the  neighborhood  of  the  scbool,  on  being  dis- 
missed. This  Is  desirable  for  [he  saleiy  uf  [he  ehildten ',  it  remores  them  10 
soihe  extent,  from  lemniatina,  and  aids  in  tlie  fulfillmenl  of  the  reasonable  ei- 
pec[aliuns  or  parents,  [liai  iheir  children  will  be  at  hume  at  the  aprainlcd  hour. 
It  is  a  practical  lesson  In  punctuatity,  which,  as  the  young  come  into  life,  wilt 
hefounilof  great  service  10  them.  It  may  be  ranked  wiih  behavior,  and  con- 
sidered as  amun"'  those  things  which  cotislitute  the  character  of  a  ^poi  child. 
Ii  is  especially  due  10  the  families  residing  in  ihe  ffcinity  of  the  school.  Do 
what  you  may  10  prevent  annoyance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  lar^  school 
lo  be  an  agreeable  neighbor  10  families  within  its  hearing.  I'hey  are  subject 
10  lis  petty  disturbances,  in  all  states  of  health  and  sickness,  in  trouble  ancl  in 
jo; ;  and  are  surely  entitled  10  the  relief  afforded  by  dismissal  and  sending  the 
children  10  their  homes,  bhoiiting,  screaming,  and  }'elling,  should  be  proliibiied, 
and  the  children  direcied  id  go  away  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Surely, 
every  prtnciple  of  eonrlesy,  of  kindness,  and  good  neiehlKirhood,  demands  11, 
and  shoald  not  demand  in  rain.  Who  has  nut  waited  uith  the  operaiions oi 
•oine  of  (he  senses  suspended,  for  the  periodical  abatement  of  an  intolerabla 
nuisance,  and  filt.  in  due  time,  all  the  joy  of  ihe  anticipated  relief  1 

"Every  boy'lo  be  accouniable  for  (he  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  his  seat;" 
that  is,  be  is  not  to  nllow  any  thing,  wheiher  valuable  or  noi,  lo  lie  on  ihe  floor, 
and,  consequently,  ev«ry  thing  eonlemplaied  In  ihe  preceding  rule,  as  far  as  any 
Individual's  vicinity  Is  concerned,  Is  taken  care  of,  and  all  worUiless  aiiiclei 
likewiNc  removed.  This  making  cninmir tee-men  of  all  the  pupiU  must  have  ■ 
very  good  efTeclon  the  condliion  of  Ihe  school  room,  add  promote  that  neauies* 
and  order,  which  are  above  recomntended. 

The  next  ni)e  requires  the  pupils  to  be  pnnieularly  quiet  and  dilisenl,  when 
the  teacher  is  called  out  of  the  room.  This  1  reganl  as  of  very  grenl  coniie- 
queace;  fur  it  involves  a  sentiment  of  magnanimiiy,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  guardians  of  the  young  tb  Implani,  to  develop,  and  to  cherish.  Childien 
often  uifringe  school  regulations,  and  much  is  10  be  overlooked  in  them,  espe- 
cinll^  when  at  a  very  lender  age.  Their  little  minds  Br«  scarcely  able  to  en- 
tertain, for  a  ton?  lime  ibgether,  the  influence  of  many  rules,  except  under  the 
excilement  of  great  hope  or  fear;  and  when  the  teacher  is  praail..  Ihev  olUn 
iincon««iol)sly  olTend,  and  should  be  judged  with  ctemencv;  but  when  lefl  as 
Ilieir  own  Iteepers,  they  should  he  early  made  lo  nndeiBlan'd  how  discoorleoua, 
how  dishonorable,  how  base;  il  is  lo  transgress  ifae  laws  of  the  sehoc!.  Each 
should  vie  wiih  each  in  gooil  example,  and  thus  convince  the  imiirtictor,  ibal 
conlidcnce  reposed  in  ihem  can  never  lie  abused. 

Thelasi  iiem,  anderihehendof  Kequi^iiions,  is  this:  "Topromoie,  a.ilaras 
posfiMe,  ihe  hapniiLe,>«i,  comfort,  and  improvement,  of  others."  l(  lo  Ihe  few 
GJclu-ivcly  moral  and  religious  obligations,  ihose  of  anirltrif  be  added,  this  re- 
qiiLsilion  cannot  fail  of  beins  observed.  Isav,  exclusively  or  «ric(/j  moral,  be- 
cause the  notion  of  courtesy  hardly  enters  the  mind,  when  we  speak  of  mvrril 
conduct;  and  yet,  in  nearly  all  the  minor  points,  and  in  most  vhieh  affect  the 
hajipiness  of  others,  in  oarordinary  iniercoursc  with  them,  apart  from  ilietratis- 
actions  of  business,  it  is  courtaf  ttiat  influences  as  most.  It  may  be  denomina- 
ted ihe  htMvolenct  oC  hkavier.  Aware  T  nm  that  a  hypocrite  may  be  couneons; 
and  hypocrisy  in  a  child  is  inexpressibly  loathsome.    But  hypocrisy  is  --  - 


lucatary  attendant  on  couriesv.    One  may  1*  as  couneoos  as  Lafayette,  and 
y«l  as  pure  and  upright  as  Washington.    If,  then,  school-boys  are  bind-heanei' 
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and  Mendly  to  ibelr  matei,  and  erince  ii  lowuds  them  Id  theii  mBimeTB,  th^ 
vill,  b;  their  eianipla  OS  well  aibylheirwords,  folGU  theinjimciioDorihe  mle. 

The  "  PTiMMlion^'  are  in  the  some  spirit  as  the  reguitilums,  and  seem  to  ba 
much  ibe  same  in  snbslaace,  although  thrown  iato  a  negatire  farm  of  speccih. 
The  Grsli^  ia  these  words:  "No  boy  lo  throw  pens,  paper,  or  aay  thing  whau 
ever,  on  the  floor,  or  oat  at  a  wioduw  or  door.  This  refers  to  s  TolicUarg  act 
of  the  pupil,— the  rule  requiring  boys  to  pick  up  whatever  is  found  on  the  floor 
to  those  accidental  scatterings,  for  which  one  woald  not  be  culpable.  The  pio- 
hibilion  is  founded  on  thai  necessity  fororder  and  neatness,  which  must  ever  b« 
niaiulained  in  a  well-conducted  insiitutiou,  to  whatever  object,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  devoted.  And  this  is  urged  thus  repeatedly,  because  of  the  itt- 
eOable  impartancc  oCfint  I'eft.  Bcoin  biout,  sikoaldbe  the  motto  and  rallying 
word  of  every  nnrsery  and  every  school. 

Spilling  on  lAt  fiooT.    This  topic  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  fidelity  lo  my 


Iiai^  forbids  it.  The  practice,  di^uaiing  as  it  is,  is  too  prevalent  in  many  ol 
uie  mmilies  that  famish  pupils  for  your  schools,  to  be  overlooked,  or  wiiih-' 
out  of  sightj  and  if  the  children  coiud  caiir  home  new  notions  in  regard  tu 


-e  you  would  have  Himished  a  good  lessoti  lo  their  parents. 

The  habits  of  lat^e  portions  of  society  demand  a  refoim.  It  is  futile  to  ex- 
pect any  general  amendment  ia  Ihq^  who  have  grown  old  in  given  practices; 
but  with  the  children,  those  whose  habits  are,  lo  a  great  client,  yet  unformed, 
much  tnaf  be  done.  And  although  the  counleracling  inllnences  of  home  mili- 
tate against  your  wholesome  requisitions,  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  a  gooilly  por- 
tion lit  New  England  respect  for  teachers  still  remains,  to  give  auihority  and 
weight  to  your  well-fonnded  and  reasonable  roles.  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
families,  of  our  own  countrymen,  Che  (act  that  the  'school-ma'am'  said  so,  is 
snihcieni  lo  loalce  the  rule  promulgated  binding  on  the  parents ;  the  mother,  es- 
pecially, will  ciert  her  authority  and  influence  on  the  teacher's  side;  andif  tlie^ 
leacber  possesses  the  qualilies  of  judgment,  discretion,  a  proper  cotisi deration 
for  [he  circumslaDces  of  the  families  to  which  her  children  belong,  to  guide  her 
in  the  aduptioa  of  her  regulations,  she  will  be  able  to  eiert  a  putter  for  good, 
within  the  sphere  of  her  daily  duties,  which  will  continue  lo  befell  and  acuiow- 
ledeed,  long  aHer  she  shall  have  rendered  her  final  account. 

.Wt'tiag,  cuUing,  lartUcliing,  chaiHng,  on  Iht  scAool-koiue, /eve,  vidlt,  ^.,  are 
forbidden,  as  connected  with  much  that  is  low,  corrupting,  and  iojutiou.i  to  the 

Empeny  and  rights  of  others.  They  are  the  beginnings  in  thai  course  cf  de- 
asing  fulliea  and  vices,  for  which  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  profane,  are  liosi 
remarkable;  thefirsislepsin  that  course  of  degi-adalion and  impurity,  by  whi>h 
the  eonununily  Is  disgraced,  and  the  streams  of  socinl  inieicour»  polluted. 
You  mark  the  track  of  its  subjects  as  you  would  the  trail  of  a  ravage  maraud- 
ing party,  by  its  foul  deeds  and  revolting  exploits ;  as  you  would  the  path  of  Ihe 
bo.i  constrictor,  in  iW^Ays/ini*,  which  tells  thai  mnn'sdeadly  enemy  is  abroad. 
And  UK  are  called  on,  by  every  consideration  of  duly,  to  ourselves,  lo  ouroS^ 
spring,  and  to  our  race,  lo  arm  against  this  tremendous  evil,  ibis  spiritual  bohon 
upas,  which  threatens  so  wide-spread  a  moral  death. 

We  cannot  escape  the  evidences  of  this,  which  assail  nson  every  hand,  some- 
times on  the  very  walls  of  our  school-houses  and  churches ;  bul  especially  in 
places  removed  from  puiiit:  view,  where  Ibe  most  schocking  obscenity  of  lan- 
guage is  displaved,  to  poison  Ihe  youiliful  mind,  illustrated  by  emblems,  whict^ 
in  Ihe  wordsofone  who  deeply  mourns  with  us  over  the  eiistcnce  of  this  mon- 
«troas  evil,  this  desolating  curse,  "wold  mnki  ahtcMtn  bloiM"  These  flight- 
fill  assaults  on  decency  demand  reform.  The  deep,  low  murmur  of  insulted 
hmnnnily  will,  I  doubl  not,  unless  this  evil  he  checked,  ascend  to  the  iribimal 
of  Eternal  Purity,  and  invoke  the  malediction  of  our  Judge,  which  may  yet  be 
displayed  in  the  blasting  of  our  fair  l.ind,  like  another  ^odom!  To  avert  so 
deplorable  a  catastrophe,  let  the  thouNinds  of  the  good  and  virtuous  in  yoni 
midst,  formed  iolo  one  indomitable  phalanx,  take  Ibe  noble  stand  which  belongs 
to  ihem,  and  never  abandon  il,  till  the  enemy  be  forever  vanquished  ;  forevei 
banished  from  the  now  polluted,  but  ever  to  be  cherished,  land  of  the  Pilgrims  [ 
By  these  practices,  the  mind  acquires  such  a  hankering  afler,  and  morbid 
relish  for  mischief,  ihat  no  tree,  or  shrubbery,  or  flowers,  or  public  embellish- 
ments, or  exhibitions  of  an  or  tasie,  however  heaoti  All  or  expensive,  are  sacred 
fhiro  the  marring  or  destructive  touch.  A  sensibility  lo  Ihe^eatiliful  needs  la 
M  cultivated  among  as;  and  mav  easily  be  done  with  the  young,  if  a  propei 
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■ad  tineen  nloe  be  placed  upon  ii  by  onndrM,  ana  ihe  cUldc«n  see  thtf  ont 
•dnUratlon  is  a  rcalilj.  Il  eiisu  much  more  Eenerally  in  continentBl  Eon^ie, 
dun  In  oat  own  eaaoiTj.  There,  Ihc  decorations  ot  pablic  vaitu,  parits,  and 
fardens ;  (he  galleries  of  the  arts,  and  (he  nugnlfiemt  sunciures  which  adoni 
Ihelr  cilies,  are  looked  at,  enjojed,  admired,  by  all  classes;  and  rarely,  indeed. 
It  Ihe  Vandal  haod  oT  mischief  or  destracdoD  found  todesecrale  these  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  reiinemenl.  Bnt  how  ii  il  with  us  1  No  sooner  has  rhe 
attlsl  given  the  last  tooch  to  the  Anted  column,  than  some  bartiaiian  urchin 
chips  offaired^e  of  it,  in  wanliHi  sport.  How  often  is  our  indignation  eiciud 
by  the  painter's  boy,  who,  as  be  passes  the  newly-erected  dwelling  or  recenilj- 
— 'nled  war   '--■--  ^' ---■■- ^■--' '-    ' =-   -  ^--l    __  c_ 


painted  vail,  dauba  it  with  his  black  paint-brush,  for  yards  in  len^h,  as  be 

1  heedlessly  along.    And  what  more  common,  in  almost  all  pr"-"-  '^-"' 

cnpolas,  ohserFBtorieF,  &:e.,  especially,  for  persons,  apprehen 


fng  forgoiien  hy  posterity,  than  to  cut  one  iheir  namea  or  their  miiials,  as  if  this 
vere  their  only  road  to  immortality ! 

The  MIC  aflmirei  is  the  thing  ueit  prohibited.  In  merepnndry  schools,  ihit 
nle,  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  wonld  find,  perhaps,  little  to  do.  Some,  how- 
ever, there  are,  I  doubt  not,  even  in  such  schools,  who  snSer  from  the  too  free 
DEC  of  knives,  asihoirform-'i,  desks,  or  ben  chej,  coo  Id  testify.  Nothingismore 
bsclnallng  lo  a  boj  than  a  knife.  And  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  possess- 
ing a  kni'e,  if  one  may  not  use  ill  Hence  the  trouble  occasioned  by  Ihe  institt- 
ment  He  early  learns  in  imitaliODof  his  riefenif  not  bisieUeTi,  that  wood  WM 
made  lo  be  cut,  and  ihat  the  mission  of  a  knife  is,  lo  do  the  work. 

This  topic  can  hardlv  be  thought  out  of  place,  by  (hose  who  will  look  iolo 
■he  recitation- rooms  of  almost  anjr  of  onr  colleges,  where  many  a  dunce,  nil' 
wortbv  of  any  itirtt,  soon,  by  his  dexierily  in  ihis  department,  lei's  claim  to 
that  oi" master  of  the  art, — of^oftiii?;  "and  has  his  elaiio  allowed." 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  vAUtlitig  propensities  of  oar  people;  but,  wilh 
yonr  permission,  I  will  add  a  remark  or  two,  with  a  view  to  placing  this  naiioo- 
al  peculiarity  in  a  stronger  light.  So  proverbial  have  we  become,  among  for- 
rignel^,  in  t'lis  resj'eet,  ihat,  if  a  Yankee  is  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  jou 
find  him  with  a  jackknire  in  one  hand,  and  In  the  othera  hnge  bit  of  pine  tim- 
ber, becoming  every  moment  smaller,  by  his  diligmt  handiwork.  If  be  is  talk- 
ing, arguing,  or,  more  appropriately,  if  he  is  driving  a  bargain,  you  find  him 
plying  ihL'!,  his  wonted  trade,  with  all  the  energy  and  deiteritv  of  a  beaver; 
and,  as  it  was  once  said  of  an  English  advocate,  that  be  could  never  plead, 
vllhont  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hands,  so  ihe  Yankee  would  lose  half  his 
Ibrift,  unless  the  knife  and  wood  were  eoncomllanls  of  his  chaffering.  But  the 
habit  is  of  evil  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  He  indulges  iu  it  withoni 
dtacrimina lion,  upon  whatever  !s  cut-able;  and,  worse  than  the  white  ani,  which 
«aw!tclowa  and  carries  away  whole  humnn  habitations,  when  they  have  become 
•4e»eTled,  the  whililtns  Yankee  would  hack  yotfr  dwelling  in  present  occnpalion, 
witil  he  rendered  you  houseless.  Let  the  mischief  be  checked  betimes;  do  it 
at  school;  showing,  at  the  same  lime,  the  uselessness,  ihe  folly,  and  theannoy- 
Ingaature,  of  the  habit.  It  is  not  merely  at  home,  among  onr  own  people,  that 
'it  Is  practiced  hv  us ;  but  we  carrr  it  with  ns  wherever  we  go,  and,  even  among 
nrangers,  establish  our  New  England  Identity  hy  it. 

The  spiVi'I  of  the  school  rulen  at  which  we  have  glanced,  should  be  carried 
'Into  e'reiy  family.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  the  summary  at  which  we  hare 
arrived ;  we  should  also  iosist  on  minor  particolars,  by  wonls  end  actions,  not 
at  school  only,  bat  id  himc,  where  great  familinriiy  ffroduces  influences  unfa- 
vorable 10  Ihe  eiercise  of  courtesy, — such  as  the  elosingofall  doois,  especially 
hi  cold  weather;  the  doingof  it  gently,  wilhoutj(a™jnin^(  moving  quietly  over 
the  floor;  abstaining  from  shouting,  whistling,  boisterous  plays,  wearing  the 
bat  Id  the  house,  &:c.  Jost  in  proporrion  as  such  habits  can  be  secured  by  yaar 
labors,  will  you  bring  down  upon  your  heads  (he  blessinR  of  moibers,  worn  by 
eare,  by  sicliness,  and  ihe  rodeness  of  their  offspring.  Powerless  themselves, 
to  produce  a  reformation,  Iheii  gratitude  to  you  will  be  sincere  and  heartfeli. 

Children  should  be  tnughl  to  take  leave  of  their  pareola  and  frietids,  on  going 
to  school,  and  to  offer  Ihe  friendly  salute  and  kind  inquiry,  on  returning  home. 
Nothing:  lends  more  to  strengthen  the  silken  cords  of  family  affection,  Iban 
these  little  acts  of  eourlesv;  and  their  inflopnce  on  the  observer  is  biiihlv  fa- 
vorable to  benevolent  feeling.  If  these  points  are  attended  to  in  our  families, 
they  will  not  fail  of  being  carried  into  company,  where  they  are  always  a  oak 
rftfslttUiig  value.  ,  , 
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Rules  fob  the  Care  and  Pheservatio!*  of  School-Hodsks. 

The  following  proviaians  are  iocloded  luDong  the  Hegulationa  for  tin 
Government  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  ot  Public  Schools,  adopted  by  School 
Committees  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island: 

fV  TiacArn: 
There  shall  be  a  recess  oT  al  least  fifteen  minutes  in  (he  middle  of  eveij 
half  day  -,  bot  the  priioarf  scliould  may  have  a  recess  of  ten  minntes  every  hoar: 
at  the  discretion  of  ihe  teacher, 

II  shall  be  thediiif  of  leachers  to  see  that  fires  are  made,  in  cold  -weather,  in 
their  respective  school -roonis,  al  a  seasonable  hour  lo  render  ihem  warm  and 
comfortable  by  echool  time ;  lo  take  care  that  their  rooms  are  properly  swept 
and  dusted;  and  that  a  due  regard  lo  nealness  and  order  is  observed,  both  m 
and  aroond  the  school-hotise. 

As  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort, 
teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  giving  allention  to  the&e  things.  If  the  room 
has  DO  ventiiatiir,  ihe  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  before  and  after 
school,  to  permit  a  free  and  heailhful  circulation  of  air;  and  the  temperamre 
should  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  suspended,  live  or  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
in  such  a  position  as  lo  indicate  as  near  as  possible  the  average  temperaiure, 
and  should  be  kept  about  G5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  teachers  snail  take  care  that  the  scbooI-hoQses,  tables,  deska,  and  appa- 
ratus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  lo  their  charge,  be  not 
cut.  scratched,  marked,  or  injured  and  defaced  in  any  manner  whatever.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  prompt  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the 
trustees,  of  any  repairs  that  may  be  needeo. 

Every  pupil'  who  shall,  acddentnHi}  ox  oUttmiiie,  injure  any  school  property, 
whether  fences,  gales,  trees  or  shrtibs.  or  aqy  building  or  any  part  ther«of;  or 
break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  inBirumenl,  apparatus  or  fax- 
nilare  belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  any  where,  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or 
write  any  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictores  or 
representations,  or  cut,  mark,  or  otherwise  inientianaUy  deiace  any  school  fur- 
nliure  or  buildings,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  lo  Ihe  school  eslats, 
shall  be  punished  In  proportion  to  the  nature  and  eitenl  of  the  offence,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  pan  of  the  yard  or 
buildings  appropriated  10  the  other,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  Ihe  school-house  or  npcoi  the  school  prent- 
Ises,  are  strictly  prohibited. 

The  scholars  shall  pass  through  the  streets  on  their  way  lo  and  from  school 
In  an  orderly  and  l)ecoming  manner;  shall  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  from  their 
feet  on  entering  the  school-room;  and  take  iheir  seals  in  a  quiet  and  respectful 
manner,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  first  bell  rings ;  ahd  shall  take  proper 
care  that  their  books,  deslts,  and  the  floor  around  them,  are  kept  dtan  and  in 
good  order. 

''  '  expected  thai  all  the  schotan  who  enjoy  the  Mvantages  of  public  schools, 
,  re  proper  attention  to  the  cffonitneji  of  their  persons,  and  the  neatness 
.  ({ecency  of  their  clothes — not  only  fbr  the  moral  eSect  of  the  hahil  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  bui  that  the  pupils  may  t>e  at  all  limes  prepared,  Inih  in  con- 
dni^t  and  external  appearance — to  receive  their  friends  and  visitors  in  a  respect- 
able manner;  and  to  render  tlie  school-room  pleasant,  comfortable  and  happy 
for  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  the  "  ne^aiions  of  the  Public  Sehoola  in  ihe  ciiy  of  ProvidetUX^ 
it  is  made  the  duty  "  of  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school-bouae,  for  the 
compenaation  allowed  by  the  Committee,  to  employ  some  suitable  person 
lo  make  the  fires  in  the  same  when  necessary,  and  to  see  that  this  import' 
ut  work  is  properly  and  economically  dotte  f  also  "  for  the  compeiuatiDO 
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will  give 


allowed,  to  employ  some  Builable  person  to  sweep  the  room  and  its  enlriM 
d&ily,  nnil  du?L  the  blhda,  seats,  deskH,  and  other  rumiture  in  the  asie, 
and  to  clean  the  same  once  a  quarter,  and  to  see  that  this  work  k  aeailj 
anu)  properly  done," 

The  renchcre  must  also  "  take  care  tliat  the  Bchool-houscB,  the  apparar 
tus  in  llic  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entmsted  to  their  cliarge,  be 
not  di'liiccd,  or  otlierwtse  injured  by  the  Echolars,  and  to  give  pTrNnpl 
noiire  to  tlie  Supcrinlendanl  oT  any  repain  and  Eupplies  that  may  be 
iiceili'd." 

Practical  SuoGESTiosa  bespectiso  Ve.vtilatios,  Fires,  Sweep- 
ing AND  DtBTINO. 

The  following  su^eeiioiw  are  taken  frora  the  Ataiaial  of  the  Sy^em  cf 
Discipline  and  Iiulmclion/or  tke  Schoob  i^tht  Public  Sckcol  Socirfj  of 
Sew  York: 


ClriiM  intention  shmilil  lie  paid  lo  all  ihe  means  proTirfed  for  lempers rare  aiaJ 
Tcniilnluin,  UuriiiR  ihe  season  of  fires,  Ihe  ihermometer should  l-e  waicbed,— 
and  the  nrniilniin"  tlufS,  winiloirs,  dnuis,  and  sioves,  should  t^  rnn-iaRitr  ii- 
U-niled  (0, — and  pverv  precaalinn  taken,  lo  f[ive  as  pure  an  atlno^^rf'^re  lo  lb* 
sch  "ol-ii«'in,  as  circimsianccs  will  allow,  Thi»  is  not  only  recp^sarv,  for  a 
firoper  and  i'tve  csercise  of  the  physical  powers, — bnl  it  will  he  f  Qr^^i  Jivarlr  lo 
iJilliK'i.ce  everr  mental  netcise ;' for,  both  ii-ill  partake  of  enter  izr.:r:(<i,  ot 
vii>or,  acciniini;  as  veiiiilaii.in  is  nealefied,  or  duly  aiienJed  to.  In  rain 
wi'Biher.  the  npper  sayhes  .-hould  be  ituwn  during  school  hoari:.  and  alL's-nl  to 
remain  oprn  almui  fuar  in clics  during  ilie  nidil,— eicepi,  lliai  on  i>cc.- sjon  of  k 
stonn.  the  wirdosrs  ssainsi  a-liich  it  beats,  may  be  clcscii.  In  Tinier.  eieeK- 
inir  irh.'n  the  weather  is  ciceedinsly  cold  and  piercing,  it  cay  leol  sJvar'i're 

l.i!t  the>*  a^  well  as  the  doors  should  he  cl.weit  before  fclr.dlirs  iLf  fi-es  Two 
or  mnre  of  the  upper  'ashes  sho'.ilJ  he  drawn  down  al  the  end  of  the  fiui  b.ilf 
hour  af:er  ojvninff  school. — and  ?.eain.  fur  a  short  lisi^e  ai  eneh  *i-.rc--»*.iTe  ti^ 
hour, — anil  whenever  ihe  ihermonieter  rises  lo  70  decrees.  .Ai  nil  stci^ts,  IM 
wiiid.iws  B".ii  iloorr:  shoulJ  he  ;hn>Tii  wide  o^n  for  a  lew  micate*  dnrns  eitli 
Ncess,  while  ihe  scholars  are  in  Uie  yird.    The  leccl:er  sl.fi::,;  ie  carv:-il  to 

ai-coam  of  inlimiitv-ur  sieki:&<^:  and  ei-ei:  ibe^ flicuid  be  reirr  reo  to  cLsnse 
iheir  riace.*,auilociercise  themselves  by  «rll;j-sioBndiroiEia-scc;<>,-rr«.in. 
At  all  seasons,  at  ihe  cluw  of  school,  all  the  doo:?  and  viiilow^  si.-.r.li  re 
opened  for  a  few  Ri'oa:es.  in  order  ifaai  a  p'"'  aimo^^pr.fE  ir.ay  be  BiTT:i;ied 

mist  he  kepi  diirirs  ihe  wicier  sea.ii«.  pc!  ihe  itir.L^nnire  ci  the  rt«  m  Eo.e^. 
ai  ih- ore;,  in  a.  middle,  acd  close,  cfeaeh  dai'y  session.     Fn-.>.eri;i~!r:r,  :isoa 

and  cnr.iins  are  for  iti?  purw>se  of  iraarjiri;  aeac;  iHe  «Tir.ii;:=e.  or  o!'«Tr»- 
lion  tr.'m  wiiho-il.  They  shiyH,  iKcrcfjie.  te  m  in;t.-red.  as  err  lo  eic;!?:e 
the  direc:  ravs  of  the  sun.  ard  icepl  open  or  »hnl  ace." r.l :::;>.  WLi-::  rejui:pd 
as  a  screen  from  obserralion,  itsy  sho::M  eiir£Al  r.o  5>r.!.cr  :h;r  ^cc^ss^!  v  wj 
thai  pu'ji>-e.    Aiieiiiicn  lo  ihese'inle*  wiii  s've  rn  ai;  of  c;..-*:::.^?^^  w-  (-in, 

■iliDii;eJ,  and  ice  sceotu  ncicr  c,Lu.^:os*;y  eic;.:JeL  • 

The  svh-s  should  be  tsker  f— -i  tJ-e-t-^v^  i--  ;*■-  -—-  —  ;';  <^'r    V'ttti-  ■ 
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CASE  (w  BcaooirBovem 

draught  Is  cleared  of  ■: 

■Iv  adjusted;  (Ihe 

Ine  handle  is  pan  ,  ,   -  - 

coriiing'  tc  tbe  foregoing  directions,  the  eainbnstioti  will  be  free.  Shotild  the 
temperature  or  the  room  be  as  low  as  40",  (ill  the  store  with  wood.  Under  or- 
dinary circQTnsiances.  in  thiriy-Gre  minntes  the  lemperainie  tvil!  be  raised  to 
CO  degrees, — at  which  point  it  should  certainly  be,  at  the  lime  of  opv^ing  school  i 
vhen  the  stove  may  be  supplied  wiib  one  or  two  lat^  sticks,  A  i  all  times,  be- 
fore supplying  wood,  draw  forward  the  brands  and  coals  with  the  lirE-hook.  If 
Iheie  should  be  too  much  fire,  open  The  store  door,  and  if  necessarv,  lum  Iha 
damper, — or,  what  may  be  helier  for  economy,  effectually  close  the  draft  at  the 
■lOTC  door  with  .asbes.  By  aileniion  to  all  these  directions,'  the  temperature 
mar  be  maintained,  (he  wood  entirely  consumed,  and  the  thermometer  stand  at 
GO  degrees,  al  the  close  or  the  school;  which  is  desirable  in  cold  weather,  sou 
not  to  subject  the  papils  (o  loo  sudden  a  change  or  temperature  on  going  into 
Ihe  open  air.  The  eraporatinr  pan  shonld  be  kept  dean,  and  filled  with  water 
when  in  use.  In  damp  rooms  it  is  not  needed.— r.or  in  damp  weather ;— bui  it 
tfaould  be  emptied,  and  wiped  dry,  before  it  is  set  aside. 


For  a  larse  room,  or  one  depanmenl  of  a  Public  School  building,  six  brooms 
will  be  found  snflicient  to  be  in  use.  When  half  worn,  they  wilt  serve  for 
sweeping  the  yard;  and  when  well  worn  down  in  thai  service,  will  siill  be  use- 
Ihl  for  scrubbing,  with  water  or  saadj  and,  if  property  used  by  the  sweejiers, 
will  be  evenly  worn  to  Ibe  last.  Before  sweepinf;,  pall  down  Ihe  upper  sashes, 
and  raise  the  nnder  ones.  I*i  the  sweeper?  be  arran^,  one  lo  each  passage 
batween  the  desks, — and,  beginning  al  ihe  windward  side,  sweep  ibe  din  before 
them,  lill  it  is  carried  forward  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  broom 
should  rest  square  on  the  flour,  end,  wiih  ihe  motion  used  in  raking  hay,  should 
be  drawn  towanis  Ihe  sweeper,  wilhoul  flirting  it  outwards,  or  upwards,  which 
raises  unnecessary  dnst,  and  wears  Ihe  broom  irregulariy.  The  din,  when 
laken  up,  should  be  carried  into  the  nrirfrffc  o/.  lie  sirttl.  The  dusijng  is  to  be 
done  in  the  same  regular  msnoer,  allowing  a  suitable  interval  afier  sweeping. 
If  at  noon,  dusting  should  be  done  shortly  before  school  time;  if  at  night,  duit 
Ihe  neit  morning.  In  out-door  sweeping,  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed — the 
■weepers  going  in  ranks,  and  sweeping  from  the  windward.  Let  Ihe  scrubbing 
be  done  by  a  similar  method.  When  once  acquainted  with  ihe^e  methodical 
plans,  Ihe  cleaners  will  do  the  work,  not  only  more  effectually,  but  with  more 
salisfaction  and  ease  to  themselves — and  being  a  part  of  domestic  economy,  it 
will  be,  fo  far,  an  advantage  to  understand  how  to  do  it  well. 

Althougli  not  strictly  within  the  deaign  oflhis  work,  but  as  closely  con- 
nected with  habits  of  neatnesa  and  order,  wc  insert  from  the  Manual  <]uo- 
ted  above,  the  following  directions  for  delivering,  holding,  and  returaing 

The  Manun]  is  soon  to  be  enlarged,  end  well  deaervea  a  place  in  every 
teacheHa  library,  although  it  has  special  reference  to  the  organization  and 
system  arinetraction  adopted  in  Ihe  achoolaofthe  Public  School  Socie^. 

'  nvDi  a  r«tum  refitnilj  mide  ant  rv^ecling  The  quBDtit;r  KDd  coit  of  Toel  used  in  Ibe  dit 
femu  •choale  oflb*  Public  achDDl  SoctetT,  li  ippcBn  ihii  the  iTersje  cDd  of  wood  <br  I  boon 
lUnNe.  17,  (pliDiiad  deierlptlan  nrvtilch  su^be  kcd  on  p.  lOO,)  luTiuf  13  Have*.  iDcludinc 
earti3e.gawing,eiin7lQ(laBndpllliii.  lalieo.    The  lowcM  uhh  li  1141.  ud  Ihe blfhta,  t30a 


■  table  vbich  eihiblu  it  soe  Tiew  Ihe  quuilitf  of  wood  furai*b*il  lo  Mcli  Rboel,  ■ 
ible«Trry  t»cb«lociimpu't  hlmaelT  with  ever/olber  In  this  ptnicular. 
iciiBl  of  heulni  iPrlnury  building  of  Ihe  umc  >!»,  bj  wood  in  ■  runiace,  li  •?£,  u 
iKhoolbiiUdinf,  aftbcwneilir  uNo,  IT.  bf  eoallnm  AinucB,lit3Ga 
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•CBOOL  ABCmTE^TUIB. 
Book  f/lAtmxh. 


The  pupil  should  stand  erect, — his  heels  near  together, — toestum- 
fd  out, — and  bis  eyes  directed  lo  ihe  face  of  the  person  speaking  to 
him. 

FiODRE  ONE  represents  the  Book  Monitor  with  a  pile  of  bo<dta 
across  his  left  arm,  with  the  backs  from  him,  and  n'iih  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  right  hand. 

FiouRE  two  represents  the  Book  Monitor,  with  the  right  hand 
hands  the  book  to  the  Pupil,  who  receives  it  in  his  right  band,  with 
to  back  of  the  book  to  the  left ;  and  then  passes  it  into  the  left  hand, 
where  it  is  held  with  the  back  upwards,  and  with  Ihe  thumb  ez 
tended  at  an  angle  of  forty-liTe  degrees  with  the  edge  of  the  book 
(as  in  figure  2,)  until  a  further  order  is  given. 
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BOOK  HANUAI.  8B1 

FiauBE  THREE — When  the  page  is  given  out,  the  book  is  turned 
by  the  thumb  on  the  side  ;  and,  while  held  with  both  hands,  is  turned 
with  |he  back  downwards,  with  the  thumbs  meeting  across  the  leaves, 
St  B  point  judged  to  be  nearest  the  place  to  be  found.  On  opening 
the  book,  the  \e(i  hand  slides  down  to  the  bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
middle,  where  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  made  to  prese  on  the 
two  opposite  pages.  ITtbe  Pupil  should  have  thus  lit  upon  the  page 
sought  for,  he  lets  fall  the  right  hand  by  the  side,  and  his  position  is 
that  of  Fig.  3. 

FiauRE  FOUR — But,  if  he  has  opened  short  of  the  page  required, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed  near  the  upper  corner  of 
the  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4  ;  while  the  forefinger  lifts  the  leaves  to 
bring  into  view  the  number  of  the  page.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  not 
taised  enough,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  hold  those  already  raised, 
while  the  second  finger  lifts  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  within  the 
grasp  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  page  required  is  fopnd,  all 
the  fingers  are  to  be  passed  under  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  turned  at 
once.  Should  the  Pupil,  on  the  contrary,  have  opened  too  far,  and 
be  obliged  to  turn  back,  he  places  the  right  thumb,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  leaves  are  lil^d  aa  before  described. 

FioDBB  FIVE — Should  the-book  be  old,  or  so  large  aa  to  be  weari- 
■Dme  to  hold,  the  right  hand  may  sustain  the  led,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.^ 

FioDRE  SIX  and  seven — While  reading,  as  the  eye  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  right-hand  page,  the  right  hand  is  brought  to  the  position  seen 
in  Pig.  4 ;  and,  with  the  forefinger  under  the  leaf,  the  hand  is  slid 
down  to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  there  during  th»  reading  of 
this  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6.  This  also  is  the  position  in  which  the 
book  is  to  be  held  when  about  to  be  closed ;  in  doing  which,  the  left 
hand,  being  carried  up  to  the  side,  supports  the  book  firmly  and  un- 
moved, while  the  right  hand.turna  the  part  it  supports  Over  onthelefi 
thumb,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  thumb  will  then  be  drawn  out  from 
between  the  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  cover ;  when  the  right  hand 
will  fall  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

Fion&E  EIGHT — But,  if  the  reading  has  ended,  the  right  hand  re- 
tains the  book,  and  the  left  hand  falls  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  P^g.  8. 
The  book  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  be  handed  to  the  Book  Monitor ; 
who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  places  it  on  his  lefl  arm,  with 
the  back  towards  his  body.  The  books  are  now  in  the  moat  suitable 
situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelves  or  drawers,  where,  without 
being  crowded,  they  should  be  placed  with  uniformity  and  care. 

In  conclusiou,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  however  trivial 
these  minute  directions  may  appear  to  some  minds,  it  will  be  found 
on  experience,  that*  books  thus  treated,  may  be  made  to  last  double 
the  time  that  they  will  do,  under  the  usual  mansgement  in  schools. 
Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  graceful  mode  of  handling  a 
book,  the  only  benefit  received  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  this  man- 
ual is  calculated  to  beget  a  love  of  ordar  and  propriety,  and  disposes 
him  more  readily  to  adopt  the  habit  generally,  of  doing  things  in  ft 
methodical  and  systematic  manner. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION 

nrsnTDTioirs  tob  miutakt  xducation  ik  tbakcx,  pkdssu,  avbtua, 

RUBBI^  8UUIUIIA,   eVKDKN,   BWITZKEI^ND,   XKOLAKIt,  AXD 
THX    DNITID    eiATXS. 
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